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CAPTAIN     SPEKES     JOTTKNAL. 


WHEN  the  doubling  of  the  Cape 
has  to  be  spoken  of  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  distant  times,  and  the  newly- 
discovered  hemisphere  has  a  history 
of  centuries,  and  the  Australian 
continent  is  fast  following  the  ex- 
ample— to  hear  of  it  as  the  last  piece 
of  momentous  news  in  this  year 
1863  that  the  oldest  and  most  fami- 
liar river  in  the  world  has  just  been 
fully  opened  to  our  knowledge,  is 
something  that  seems  to  throw  us 
back  into  the  infancy  of  society. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  so  completely  unites  the  old 
and  the  recent  as  this  river.  At  one 
end  it  belongs  to  Moses  and  Hero- 
dotus, the  Sphinxes  and  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  at  the  other,  the  different 
notable  points  are  named  after  our 
gracious  Queen,  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison, 
the  Earl  of  Ripon,  and  Jordans,  the 
Somersetshire  home  of  the  dis- 
coverer's ancestors. 

True,  it  is  not  for  the  first  time 
that  the  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem has  been  announced.  Apart 
from  the  triumphs  arrogated  by 
mere  pretenders,  a  century  has  very 


nearly  elapsed  since  James  Bruce, 
after  describing  how,  barefooted,  he 
ran  down  the  hill  to  the  sacred 
spring,  suffering  many  hard  falls 
from  the  slippery  bulbous  roots  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  thus  pro- 
claimed his  sensations  to  the  world  : 
"It  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  of  my  mind  at 
that  moment,  standing  in  that  spot 
which  had  baffled  the  genius,  indus- 
try, and  inquiry  of  both  ancients 
and  moderns  for  the  course  of  near 
three  thousand  years.  Kings  had 
attempted  this  discovery  at  the  head 
of  armies,  and  each  expedition  was 
distinguished  from  the  last  only  by 
the  difference  of  numbers  which  had 
perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the 
disappointment  which  had  uni- 
formly and  without  exception  fol- 
lowed them  all.  Fame,  riches,  and 
honour  had  been  held  out  for  a 
series  of  ages  to  every  individual  of 
those  myriads  these  princes  com- 
manded, without  having  produced 
one  man  capable  of  gratifying  the 
curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or  wiping 
off  this  stain  upon  the  enterprise 
and  abilities  of  mankind,  or  adding 
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this  desideratum  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  geography.  Though  a 
mere  private  Briton,  I  triumphed 
here,  in  my  own  mind,  over  kings 
and  their  armies ;  and  every  com- 
parison was  leading  nearer  and 
nearer  to  presumption,  when  the 
place  itself  where  I  stood — the  ob- 
ject of  my  vainglory  —  suggested 
what  depressed  my  shortlived  tri- 
umph." 

It  would  have  depressed  it  still 
more  had  he  known  that  he  was 
not  in  the  place  he  sought.  Where 
the  Nile  divides  he  had  selected  the 
Blue  branch,  which  is  shorter,  and 
in  every  way  less  important,  than 
the  White ;  and  therefore  made  a 
choice  which,  to  one  professing  to 
reach  the  farthest  source,  was  a 
mistake.  That  he  made  a  mis- 
take, however,  cannot  detract  from 
his  well-earned  fame  as  a  brave 
man,  an  indefatigable  explorer,  a 
mighty  linguist,  and  a  brilliant 
writer ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  re- 
member that  he  passed  away  with- 
out knowing  the  deficiency  of  his 
achievement,  and  that  the  noble 
and  susceptible  nature,  teased  in 
declining  years  by  malignity  and 
paltry  jealousy,  was  not  robbed  of 
the  great  delusion  that  upheld  it. 

Like  all  great  discoveries,  the 
present  was  the  fruit  of  an  original 
idea,  born  of  an  intuitive  genius 
for  this  particular  kind  of  achieve- 
ment. It  was  by  an  inversion  of 
the  previous  efforts,  which  had  been 
failures.  Those  ambitious  of  ac- 
complishing the  discovery  of  the 
river-head  naturally  enough  tried  to 
force  their  way  up  to  it  from  the 
mouth;  and  so  it  came  on  every 
weary,  baffled  aspirant,  that 

"  Nilus  in  extremum  fugit  perterritus 

orbem, 
Occulitque  caput,  quod  adhuc  latet." 

The  new  idea  was  to  cross  Africa 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the 
river,  strike  the  head-waters,  and 
verify  them  by  sailing  down.  And 
this  was  what  was  done.  At  between 
three  and  four  thousand  miles'  dis- 
tance from  the  known  portions  of 
the  Nile,  the  discoverer  started  in 
a  direction  nearly  opposite  to  where 
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these  lie.  Thus,  in  October  J  860, 
along  with  his  genial  companion 
and  assistant,  Captain  Grant,  he 
left  behind  him  the  last  vestiges 
of  European  civilisation  at  Zanzi- 
bar, a  small  island  six  degrees  south 
of  the  equator,  well  known  to  Afri- 
can traders;  and  he  saw  no  European 
countenance,  or  any  man  versed  in 
our  ways  of  Christian  civilisation, 
until,  descending  the  Nile,  he  reach- 
ed Gondokoro  in  February  1863, 
and  there  met  a  fellow-countryman 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  the  conception  now 
so  brilliantly  accomplished  dawned 
on  its  author  in  the  course  of  an 
exploring  expedition  through  the 
lake  districts  of  tropical  Africa, 
of  which  he  gave  an  account  in 
some  articles  in  this  Magazine  in 
1859. 

It  was  naturally  among  eminent 
geographers  only  that  the  important 
conclusion  to  which  these  articles 
pointed  could  be  fully  comprehend- 
ed. But  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
also,  instead  of  being  only  an  amus- 
ing narrative  of  an  adventurous 
expedition  through  unknown  re- 
gions, they  must  now  be  held  in 
esteem  as  the  harbingers  of  a  mighty- 
discovery.  When,  on  this  expedi- 
tion, he  set  eyes  on  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza, 
he  said  to  himself,  "All  right — 
here's  the  Nile  top ; "  or,  as  he 
told  it  more  appropriately  to  the 
world  in  his  narrative  —  "When 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  pale- 
blue  waters  of  the  N'yanza  burst 
suddenly  upon  my  view,  ...  I 
no  longer  felt  any  doubt  that  the 
lake  at  my  feet  gave  birth  to  that 
interesting  river,  the  source  of 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  speculation,  and  the  object  of 
so  many  explorers." — (MAGA  for  Oc- 
tober 1859,  pp.  411,  412).  And  this 
faith,  grounded  on  a  special  sagacity 
or  instinct  for  discovery,  seems 
never  to  have  faltered;  insomuch 
that,  even  when  he  set  sail  on  the 
river's  bosom,  there  was  no  more 
lingering  doubt  to  be  confirmed 
than  the  experienced  navigator  feels 
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about  his  arrival  in  any  familiar 
port.  Yet,  like  other  discoverers, 
he  had  not  only  entirely  to  rely  on 
his  own  resources  for  his  belief,  but 
to  fight  for  it  against  strong  adver- 
saries. In  his  first  expedition  to 
the  African  lakes  he  happened  to  be 
the  junior  officer,  and  his  senior  in 
command  seems  to  have  consider- 
ed his  conclusion  a  sort  of  heresy 
amounting  to  insubordination ;  and 
not  only  did  he  harbour  this  opin- 
ion, but  proclaimed  it  very  loudly 
to  the  world,  laughing  in  loud  print 
at  the  folly  of  the  Sub  who  thought 
he  had  made  a  great  discovery ; — so 
adding  to  the  many  melancholy 
illustrations  of  the  wise  counsel, 
that  if  fallible  human  beings  are 
determined  to  prophesy,  it  is  safer 
to  do  so  in  the  positive  than  in  the 
negative — to  predict  that  something 
will  take  place,  not  that  it  will 
never,  since  fact  may  prove  the 
falsity  of  the  latter  before  the  seer 
has  departed,  but  the  event  that  is 
to  be  may  be  supposed  only  to  be 
postponed.  There  was  too,  it  ap- 
pears, a  curious  local  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  in  the  information  of  the 
natives,  who  all  concurred  in  the 
statement  that  towards  the  north 
a  large  river  ran  into  the  lake,  ex- 
cepting those  who  said  it  had  no 
bounds  at  all  in  that  direction. 
This  last  view  was  disposed  of  by 
the  use  of  a  common  word  for  lake 
and  water,  so  that  the  river  was  the 
boundless  continuation.  But  for 
the  other  assertion  a  more  subtle 
solution  had  to  be  found  in  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  structure  of  the 
language,  which  made  it  appear 
to  invert  its  meaning,  and  speak 
of  water  as  running  into  the  lake 
as  the  means  of  conveying  the 
meaning  that  it  ran  out.  When 
we  remember  that  the  German  for 
going  to  a  place  means,  in  its  other 
uses,  from,  while  from  means  of, 
and  that  there,  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, in  calculations  of  time,  half- 
four  means  three  and  a  half,  we 
may  have  a  notion — but  still  rather 
an  imperfect  one — of  such  a  spe- 
cialty. 

Without  further  preliminary  we 


shall  now  quote  the  description  of 
the  Nile  as  it  actually  tumbles  out  of 
the  great  lake.  The  spot  is  distant 
from  the  mouth  some  2300  miles 
— more  than  thirty-four  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  nearly  a  tenth  of  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  globe. 
As  the  river  breaks  through  a  dyke 
in  something  like  a  cataract,  the 
place  is  called  by  the  natives  simply 
"The  Stones." 

"  To  Ripon  Falls,  28th.  —At  last, 
with  a  good  push  for  it,  crossing  hills 
and  threading  huge  grasses,  as  well  as 
extensive  village  plantations  lately  de- 
vastated by  elephants — they  had  eaten 
all  that  was  eatable,  and  what  would 
not  serve  for  food  they  had  destroyed 
with  their  trunks,  not  one  plantain  or 
one  hut  being  left  entire— we  arrived 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  journey,  the 
farthest  point  ever  visited  by  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
as  king  Mt6sa's  palace,  and  just  forty 
miles  east  of  it. 

4 '  We  were  well  rewarded ;  for  the 
'  Stones,'  as  the  Waganda  call  the  falls, 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting  sight  I 
had  seen  in  Africa.  Everybody  ran  to 
see  them  at  once,  though  the  march 
had  been  long  and  fatiguing ;  and  even 
my  sketch-block  was  called  into  play. 
Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was  not 
exactly  what  I  expected  ;  for  the  broad 
surface  of  the  lake  was  shut  out  from  view 
by  a  spur  of  hill,  and  the  falls,  about  12 
feet  deep,  and  400  to  500  feet  broad, 
were  broken  by  rocks.  Still  it  was  a 
sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for  hours 
— the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  thousands 
of  passenger -fish  leaping  at  the  falls 
with  all  their  might,  the  Wasoga  and 
Waganda  fishermen  coming  out  in  boats 
and  taking  post  on  all  the  rocks  with 
rod  and  hook,  hippopotami  and  croco- 
diles lying  sleepily  on  the  water,  the 
ferry  at  work  above  the  falls,  and  cattle 
driven  down  to  drink  at  the  margin  of 
the  lake, — made  in  all,  with  the  pretty 
nature  of  the  country  —  small  hills, 
grassy-topped,  with  trees  in  the  folds 
and  gardens  on  the  lower  slopes — as 
interesting  a  picture  as  one  could  wish 
to  see. 

"  The  expedition  had  now  performed 
its  functions.  I  saw  that  old  Father 
Nile,  without  any  doubt,  rises  in  the 
Victoria  N'yanza,  and,  as  I  had  fore- 
told, that  lake  is  the  great  source  of 
the  holy  river  which  cradled  the  first 
expounder  of  our  religious  belief.  I 
mourned,  however,  when  I  thought 
how  much  I  had  lost  by  the  delays  in 


the  journey  having  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  going  to  look  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  N'yauza,  to  see  what 
connection  there  was,  by  the  strait  so 
often  spoken  of,  with  it  and  the  other 
lake  where  the  Waganda  went  to  get 
their  salt,  and  from  which  another  river 
flowed  to  the  north,  making  '  Usoga 
an  island.'  But  I  felt  I  ought  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  I  had  been  spared  to 
accomplish ;  for  I  had  seen  full  half  of 
the  lake,  and  had  information  given 
me  of  the  other  half,  by  means  of  which 
I  knew  all  about  the  lake,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  chief  objects  of  geographi- 
cal importance  were  concerned." 


What  will  probably  cause  most 
surprise  in  the  reader  who  alights 
on  such  a  passage  without  being 
prepared  for  it  by  the  specialties  of 
this  altogether  surprising  book,  is 
its  homely,  undramatised  simplicity. 
While  the  unsuccessful  explorers 
drag  us  through  deserts  of  stone 
and  sand  and  salt,  diversified  by 
the  sweep  of  some  terrific  mon- 
soon, or  stick  us  fast  in  impenetra- 
ble jungles  among  snakes  and  cen- 
tipedes— 

"  Where  the  deadly  vine  doth,  weep 
Its  venomous  tears,  and  nightly  steep 
The  flesh  in  blistering  dew  " — 

here  we  have  the  active  fishermen, 
the  ferry  crossing  and  recrossing, 
the  goodly  kine  coming  down  to 
drink,  the  gardens,  the  small  ver- 
dant hills, — barring  the  hippopo- 
tami and  crocodiles,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  scene  in  Westmoreland. 
If  "up  the  Nile"  should  ever 
become  as  householdish  words  as 
"  up  the  Rhine,"  then,  when  the 
cretaceous  crocodile  and  his  fat 
friend  the  genial  hippopotamus 
are  disturbed  in  the  inward  re- 
cesses of  their  watery  residences 
by  the  splash  of  the  paddle-wheel 
and  the  shriek  of  the  railway- 
whistle — then  will  the  descriptions 
of  the  first  European  who  set  eyes 
on  these  regions  be  stereotyped 
into  all  the  Murrays,  and  be  read 
by  lazy  luxurious  tourists  at  the 
bow-windows  of  their  hotels,  and 
tested  by  the  actual  vision  before 
them.  But  this  generation  will 
probably  pass  away  before  tourism 
has  penetrated  thus  far,  and  in  the 
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mean  time  the  world  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  discoverer's  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw.  Let  us  give 
a  little  more  of  it,  premising  that, 
although  he  approached  the  Nile 
from  the  Victoria  N'yanza  lake,  his 
first  sight  of  the  river  was  not  at 
the  exit  described  in  the  quotation. 
For  reasons  connected  with  the 
facilities  for  transit  through  the 
states  bordering  on  the  lake,  he 
had  to  strike  the  river  some  way 
down,  and  walk  to  its  exit ;  so  it 
fell  out  that  his  first  sight  of  the 
actual  Nile  occurred  at  Urondo- 
gani,  on  the  21st  of  July  1862 ; 
and  he  thus  describes  what  lie  saw 
with  sententious  brevity  : — 


"Here  at  last  I  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  Nile;  most  beautiful  was  the 
scene — nothing  could  surpass  it !  It  was 
the  very  perfection  of  the  kind  of  effect 
aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept  park  ;  with 
a  magnificent  stream  from  600  to  700 
yards  wide,  dotted  with  islets  and 
rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fisher- 
men's huts,  the  latter  by  aterns  and 
crocodiles  basking  in  the  sun, — flowing 
between  fine  high  grassy  banks,  with 
rich  trees  and  plantains  in  the  back- 
ground, where  herds  of  the  nsunnu  and 
hartebeest  could  be  seen  grazing,  while 
the  hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the 
water,  and  florikan  and  guinea-fowl 
rising  at  our  feet.  Unfortunately,  the 
chief  district  officer,  Mlondo,  was  from 
home,  but  we  took  possession  of  his 
huts — clean,  extensive,  and  tidily  kept 
— facing  the  river,  and  felt  as  if  a  resi- 
dence here  would  do  one  good." 

Had  the  discoverer  been  very 
much  disposed  to  moralise  aloud 
about  the  historical  and  religious 
associations — rich  almost  beyond 
any  earthly  parallel — of  the  sight 
on  which  he  looked,  he  would  have 
found  a  rather  discouraging  audi- 
tory in  his  assistants.  To  some  of 
them  he  appears  to  have  ventured 
on  a  remark  appropriate  to  the 
solemn  occasion  ;  it  was  responded 
to  by  his  faithful  lieutenant  and 
aide-de-camp,  Bombay,  a  personage 
in  whom  the  reader  of  this  Journal 
becomes  extremely  interested ;  and 
his  comment  is  about  as  good  an 
instance  of  the  thorough  material- 
ism of  the  tropical  mind  as  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  : — 
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"  I  told  my  men  they  ought  to  shave 
their  heads  and  bathe  in  the  holy  river, 
the  cradle  of  Moses— the  waters  of  which, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  men  carry  all  the 
way  from  Egypt  to  Mecca,  and  sell  to 
the  pilgrims.  But  Bombay,  who  is  a 
philosopher  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
said,  '  We  don't  look  on  those  things 
in  the  same  fanciful  manner  that  you 
do ;  we  are  contented  with  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  life,  and  look  for  nothing 
beyond  the  present.  If  things  don't 
go  well,  it  is  God's  will ;  and  if  they 
do  go  well,  that  is  His  will  also.'  " 

Going  up  from  the  point  where 
the  river  is  first  sighted  to  its  exit 
from  the  lake,  the  traveller  favours 
the  world  with  another  short  de- 
scription of  n  rapid  in  the  course 
of  his  walk  : — 

' '  I  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  water,  to  the  Isamba  Rapids,  pass- 
ing through  rich  jungle  and  plantain- 
gardens.  Nango,  an  old  friend,  and 
district  officer  of  the  place,  first  re- 
freshed us  with  a  dish  of  plaintain- 
squash  and  dried  fish,  with  pombe.  He 
told  us  he  is  often  threatened  by  ele- 
phants, but  he  sedulously  keeps  them 
off  with  charms  ;  for  if  they  ever  tasted 
a  plantain  they  would  never  leave  the 
garden  until  they  had  cleared  it  out. 
He  then  took  us  to  see  the  nearest  falls 
of  the  Nile — extremely  beautiful,  but 
very  confined.  The  water  ran  deep 
between  its  banks,  which  were  covered 
with  fine  grass,  soft  cloudy  acacias,  and 
festoons  of  lilac  convolvuli ;  whilst  here 
and  there,  where  the  land  had  slipped 
above  the  rapids,  bared  places  of  red 
earth  could  be  seen,  like  that  of  Devon- 
shire :  there,  too,  the  waters,  impeded 
by  a  natural  dam,  looked  like  a  huge 
mill-pond,  sullen  and  dark,  in  which 
two  crocodiles,  laving  about,  were  look- 
ing out  for  prey.  From  the  high  banks 
we  looked  down  upon  a  line  of  sloping 
wooded  islets  lying  across  the  stream, 
which  divide  its  waters,  and,  by  inter- 
rupting them,  cause  at  once  both  dam 
and  rapids.  The  whole  was  more  fairy- 
like,  wild,  and  romantic  than — I  must 
confess  that  my  thoughts  took  that 
shape— anything  I  ever  saw  outside  of 
a  theatre.  It  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
place,  in  fact,  where,  bridged  across 
from  one  side-slip  to  the  other,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  brigands  would  as- 
semble to  enact  some  dreadful  tragedy. 
Even  the  Wanguana  seemed  spell-bound 
at  the  novel  beauty  of  the  sight,  and 
no  one  thought  of  moving  till  hunger 


warned  us  night  was  setting  in,  and  we 
had  better  look  out  for  lodgings." 

The  people  at  the  top  of  the  Nile 
had  no  more  notion  of  where  its 
waters  went  to,  or  who  lived  at  the 
other  end,  than  we  had  of  its  source, 
or  the  dwellers  in  that  region  ;  and 
entireness  of  ignorance  cannot  be 
more  strongly  expressed.  It  always 
seems  strange  to  us  that  there 
should  be  anywhere  a  people  who, 
themselves  in  some  measure  civi- 
lised, should  not  be  acquainted 
with  us,  their  superiors  and  masters 
in  civilisation.  But  this  notion  is 
a  relic  of  provincialism.  The  Cock- 
ne}>- — about  the  most  ignorant  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  who  thinks  all 
Scotsmen  wear  kilts  and  lubricate 
themselves  with  sulphur,  arid  all 
Frenchmen  feed  on  frogs  and  play 
on  the  fiddle — cannot  easily  imagine 
a  place  where  London  is  unknown. 
Europe  must  be  content  to  find 
that  Uganda  has  been  in  total  ignor- 
ance of  the  Overland  Route  or  the 
Suez  Canal,  of  Napoleon  and  Nel- 
son— of  all  the  illustrious  men  and 
nations  and  deeds,  trie  associations 
of  which  have  clustered  round  the 
mighty  river  for  some  three  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  evidence, 
however,  that  the  Greek  geograph- 
ers knew  about  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  and  the  great  lake.  The 
knowledge  of  each  other  may  pro- 
bably at  one  time  have  been  mu- 
tual ;  and  it  almost  looks  like  a  tra- 
dition of  such  a  thing,  that  there  is 
still  a  sacredness  about  the  great 
lake  beyond  what  it  would  seem 
entitled  to  as  a  mere  sheet  of 
water.  This  is  impersonated  by  a 
kind  of  Neptune — a  being  whom 
the  natives  have  invested  with  as 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  deity  as  it 
is  in  their  own  natures  to  conceive. 
He  has  a  kind  of  priesthood,  who 
seem  to  be  so  far  in  Iris  confidence 
as  to  know  the  sort  of  weather  he 
is  working  with  at  any  given  time ; 
and,  after  the  manner  of  their  order 
all  over  the  world,  they  profess,  to 
some  limited  and  imperfect  extent, 
to  have  a  vote  in  such  questions, 
or  an  influence  in  propitiating  the 
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supreme  will,  which  is  of  course  a 
source  of  more  or  less  influence  on 
their  own  power  and  earthly  inte- 
rests. 

In  a  grand  regatta  or  boating 
party,  which  the  king  of  Uganda 
has  on  the  lake,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  domestic  circle  of  this  Nep- 
tune's high-priest — a  sort  of  watery 
archbishop,  supreme,  apparently, 
within  his  own  dominions ;  and 
surely  never  before  was  ecclesias- 
tical dignitary  painted  for  us  in  so 
Teniers-like  a  fashion.  The  mon- 
arch directs  the  boats  to  paddle 
towards  "  an  island  occupied  by 
the  Mgussa  or  Neptune  of  the 
N'yanza — not  in  person,  for  Mgussa 
is  a  spirit,  but  by  his  familiar  or 
deputy,  the  great  medium  who 
communicates  the  secrets  of  the 
deep  to  the  king  of  Uganda.  In 
another  sense  he  might  be  said  to 
be  the  presiding  priest  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  and  as  such  was  of 
course  an  interesting  person  for  me 
to  meet." 

"  We  turned  into  the  hut  of  the 
Mgussa's  familiar,  which  at  tile  farther 
end  was  decorated  with  many  mystic 
symbols— amongst  others  a  paddle,  the 
badge  of  his  high  office — and  for  some 
time  we  sat  chatting,  when  pomb6  was 
brought,  and  the  spiritual  medium  ar- 
rived. He  was  dressed  Wichwezi 
fashion,  with  a  little  white  goat-skin 
apron,  adorned  with  numerous  charms, 
and  used  a  paddle  for  a  mace  or  walk- 
ing-stick. He  was  not  an  old  man, 
though  he  affected  to  he  so — walking 
very  slowly  and  deliberately,  coughing 
asthmatically,  glimmering  with  his  eyes, 
and  mumbling  like  a  witch.  With  much 
affected  difficulty  he  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  hut  beside  the  symbols  alluded  to, 
and  continued  his  coughing  full  half  an 
hour,  when  his  wife  came  in  in  the 
same  manner,  without  saying  a  word, 
and  assumed  the  same  affected  style. 
The  king  jokingly  looked  at  me  and 
laughed,  and  then  at  these  strange 
creatures,  by  turn,  as  much  as  to  say, 
What  do  you  think  of  them  ?  but  no 
voice  was  heard  save  that  of  the  old 
wife,  who  croaked  like  a  frog  for  water, 
and,  when  some  was  brought,  croaked 
again  because  it  was  not  the  purest  of 
the  lake's  produce— had  the  first  cup 
changed,  wetted  her  lips  with  the 
second,  and  hobbled  away  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  came. 
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"At  this  juncture  the  Mgussa's  fa- 
miliar motioned  the  Kamraviona  and 
several  officers  to  draw  around  him, 
when,  in  a  very  low  tone,  he  gave  them 
all  the  orders  of  the  deep,  and  walked 
away.  His  revelations  seemed  unpro- 
pitious,  for  we  immediately  repaired  to 
our  boats  and  returned  to  our  quarters." 

Although  the  ancient  river  and  the 
mighty  lake  are  the  points  on  which 
the  discoverer's  fame  will  naturally 
concentrate,  the  world's  obligations 
to  him  go  much  farther.  Whether 
or  not  he  has  laid  out  a  new  tour- 
ing district,  as  securely  as  we  can 
calculate  upon  the  world  not  retro- 
grading into  barbarism  and  poverty, 
so  surely  can  we  calculate  on  a  new 
and  vast  field  of  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry having  been  developed.  As 
no  one  had  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior of  tropical  Africa,  it  fell  to 
the  philosophers,  by  a  system  of 
induction,  to  tell  us  what  sort  of 
place  it  is.  They  were  mistaken 
in  their  inference,  as  poor  human 
beings  from  time  to  time  will  be, 
even  though  they  should  call  them- 
selves philosophers.  That  far  to 
the  north  and  far  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  were  vast  arid  deserts 
of  sand  and  salt,  was  a  palpable 
truth.  Reason  was  then  shown 
why  the  moisture  of  which  these 
tracts  were  deprived  was  concentrat- 
ed at  the  equator,  where  it  caused 
drenching  rains,  which,  under  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  encumbered  the 
earth  with  a  rank  vegetation  genera- 
tive of  pestilent  miasmas,  and  al- 
together forming  a  tract  too  spongi- 
ly  saturated  to  be  bent  to  human 
use  by  tile- draining,  or  any  of  the 
other  puny  operations  of  existing 
agriculture. 

Bold  speculators,  indeed,  in- 
dulged in  a  dream  that  Providence 
had  set  down  two  great  compensat- 
ing elements  in  Africa,  which  were 
some  day  to  test  the  engineering 
skill  of  man  in  subduing  them  to 
co-operation  for  his  advantage.  The 
surplus  waters  of  Central  Africa 
were  to  irrigate  the  sandy  plains  on 
either  side,  sending  forth  its  own 
pestilential  elements  to  confer  fruit- 
fulness  on  the  desert.  It  is  a  pity, 
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perhaps,  but  these  fine  specula- 
tions have  been  ruined  by  the 
discovery  that  the  equatorial  belt 
does  not  contain  pestilential  ele- 
ments to  be  got  rid  of.  There  is 
neither  excessive  moisture  nor  ex- 
cessive heat,  and  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  might  have  been  exactly 
as  the  philosophers  settled  it,  but 
for  the  important  fact  that  the 
country  is  a  table  -  land,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  feet .  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  so  that  what  raises 
us  above  vegetation  and  into  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  snow  at  this  latitude, 
brings  us  up  to  a  temperate  climate 
at  the  equator.  The  discoverer 
saw  a  large  tract  of  this  kind  of 
country.  He  thinks  it  stretches 
right  across  Africa,  bisected  by  the 
equator ;  and  the  geographical  saga- 
city he  has  shown  bespeaks  confi- 
dence for  this  opinion.  There  are 
districts  of  rich  alluvial  country, 
full  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable, 
resembling  the  finer  parts  of  Dorset 
or  Somerset;  and  if  the  Dorset- 
shire or  Somersetshire  farm -la- 
bourer could  realise  the  abundant 
luxuries  at  the  command  of  the 
people  of  these  favoured  districts, 
his  teeth  would  water,  and  he 
would  sigh  with  the  vain  wish  that 
he  had  been  born  black  and  blub- 
ber-lipped, and  set  down  in  tropical 
Africa.  Butcher-meat  in  all  varie- 
ties, from  the  rarest  game  kind  to 
the  full-bodied  beef  of  the  buffalo, 
abounds,  and  is  well  cooked ;  while 
the  plantain  affords  a  substitute — 
and  a  capital  one — for  bread  and 
potatoes.  A  sort  of  wine,  or  strong 
beer,  made  from  the  plantain,  and 
called  pomb6,  appears  to  abound  to 
an  extent  that  would  greatly  distress 
the  British  League  of  Total  Abstain- 
ers. In  fact,  these  dusky  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  instead  of  being 
cursed  for  the  indecorous  conduct 
of  their  great  ancestor,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  endowed  with  a  fund 
of  material  happiness  beyond  what 
poor  fallen  human  nature  is  en- 
titled to  expect,  were  it  not  for 
such  slight  drawbacks  as  their  con- 
stant liability  to  be  kidnapped  as 


slaves,  or  put  to  death  by  tyranni- 
cal kings,  and  to  be  decimated  by 
famines,  caused  by  their  own  care- 
lessness in  neglecting  to  make  any 
sort  of  provision  for  an  unproduc- 
tive period,  however  brief.  But 
these  slight  crooks  in  their  lot  ap- 
pear to  give  them  no  uneasiness, 
and  to  abate  nothing  from  the 
rollicking,  easy  manner  in  which 
they  journey  through  life,  with  a 
resolution  to  live  by  the  way.  In 
fact,  in  this  weary,  working,  utili- 
tarian world  of  ours,  it  mightily 
refreshes  one  to  read  the  accounts, 
one  after  another,  of  jolly,  merry 
scenes  with  which  this  book  abounds. 
It  is  like  travelling  with  an  exces- 
sively good-humoured,  genial,  and 
amusing  companion. 

Thus  the  allusions  to  high  culti- 
vation and  affluence  are  naturally 
not  concentrated  in  any  one  place, 
but  crop  out  through  the  work, 
mingled  with  social  contrasts  which 
are  not  without  their  parallels  in 
the  countries  we  are  in  use  to  call 
civilised.  The  expedition  has  pene- 
trated some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
miles  through  the  interior,  when, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  lake,  near 
the  territory  of  Uganda,  the  follow- 
ing successive  sketches  occur  : — 

"On  arrival  at  Ngambe'zi,  I  was  im- 
mensely struck  with  the  neatness  and 
good  arrangement  of  the  place,  as  well 
as  its  excessive  beauty  and  richness. 
No  part  of  Bengal  or  Zanzibar  could 
excel  it  in  either  respect ;  and  my  men, 
with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  'Ah,  what 
people  these  Waganda  are  ! '  and  passed 
other  remarks,  which  may  he  abridged 
as  follows  :  — '  They  build  their  huts 
and  keep  their  gardens  just  as  well  as 
we  do  at  Ungiija,  with  screens  and  en- 
closures for  privacy,  a  clearance  in  front 
of  their  establishments,  and  a  baraza 
or  reception-hut  facing  the  buildings. 
Then,  too,  what  a  beautiful  prospect  it 
has  ! — rich  marshy  plains  studded  with 
mounds,  on  each  of  which  grows  the 
umbrella  cactus,  or  some  other  ever- 
green tree  ;  and  beyond,  again,  another 
hill- spur  such  as  the  one  we  have  crossed 
over. '  One  of  king  Mt6sa's  uncles,  who 
had  not  been  burnt  to  death  by  the 
order  of  the  late  king  Sunna  on  his 
ascension  to  the  throne,  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  place,  but  unfortunately 
he  was  from  home.  However,  his  sub- 
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stitute  gave  me  his  baraza  to  live  in, 
and  brought  many  presents  of  goats, 
fowls,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  plantains, 
sugar-cane,  and  Indian -corn,  and  apo- 
logised in  the  end  for  deficiency  in  hos- 
pitality. I,  of  course,  gave  him  beads 
in  return. 

"Continuing  over  the  same  kind  of 
ground  in  the  next  succeeding  spurs  of 
the  streaky  red-clay  sandstone  hills,  we 
put  up  at  the  residence  of  Isamgevi,  a 
Mkungii  or  district  officer  of  Ruma- 
nika's.  His  residence  was  as  well  kept 
as  Mtesa's  uncle's;  but  instead  of  a  baraza 
fronting  his  house,  he  had  a  small  en- 
closure, with  three  small  huts  in  it, 
kept  apart  for  devotional  purposes,  or 
to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits— in  short, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  place,  a 
church.  This  officer  gave  me  a  cow  and 
some  plantains,  and  I  in  return  gave 
him  a  wire  and  some  beads.  Many 
mendicant  women,  called  by  some  Wich- 
w§zi,  by  others  Mabandwa,  all  wear- 
ing the  most  fantastic  dresses  of  mbugu, 
covered  with  beads,  shells,  and  sticks, 
danced  before  us,  singing  a  comic  song, 
the  chorus  of  which  was  a  long  shrill 
rolling  Coo-roo-coo-roo,  coo-roo-coo-roo, 
delivered  as  they  came  to  a  standstill. 
Their  true  functions  were  just  as  ob- 
scure as  the  religion  of  the  negroes 
generally ;  some  called  them  devil- 
drivers,  others  evil-eye  averters ;  but, 
whatever  it  was  for,  they  imposed  a 
tax  on  the  people,  whose  minds  being 
governed  by  a  necessity  for  making 
some  self-sacrifice  to  propitiate  some- 
thing, they  could  not  tell  what,  for 
their  welfare  in  the  world,  they  always 
gave  them  a  trifle  in  the  same  way  as 
the  East  Indians  do  their  fakirs.  .  .  . 

"Maula  now  came,  after  receiving 
repeated  and  angry  messages,  and  I 
forced  him  to  make  a  move.  He  led 
me  straight  up  to  his  home,  a  very  nice 
place,  in  which  he  gave  me  a  very  large, 
clean,  and  comfortable  hut — had  no  end 
of  plantains  brought  for  me  and  my  men 
— and  said,  '  Now  you  have  really  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Uganda,  for  the 
future  you  must  buy  no  more  food.  At 
every  place  that  you  stop  for  the  day, 
the  officer  in  charge  will  bring  you 
plantains,  otherwise  your  men  can  help 
themselves  in  the  gardens,  for  such  are 
the  laws  of  the  land  when  a  king's 
guest  travels  in  it.  Any  one  found 
selling  anything  to  either  yourself  or 
your  men  would  be  punished.'  Accord- 
ingly, I  stopped  the  daily  issue  of 
beads;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so, 
than  all  my  men  declared  they  could 
not  eat  plantains.  It  was  all  very  well, 
they  said,  for  the  Waganda  to  do  so, 
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because  they  were  used  to  it,  but  it  did 
not  satisfy  their  hunger. 

"Maula,  all  smirks  and  smiles,  on 
seeing  me  order  the  things  out  for  the 
march,  begged  I  would  have  patience, 
and  wait  till  the  messenger  returned 
from  the  king  ;  it  would  not  take  more 
than  ten  days  at  the  most.  Much  an- 
noyed at  this  nonsense,  I  ordered  my 
tent  to  be  pitched.  I  refused  all 
Maula's  plantains,  and  gave  my  men 
beads  to  buy  grain  again  with ;  and, 
finding  it  necessary  to  get  up  some  in- 
dignation, said  I  would  not  stand  being 
chained  like  a  dog  ;  if  he  would  not  go 
on  ahead,  I  should  go  without  him. 
Maula  then  said  he  would  go  to  a  friend's 
and  come  back  again.  I  said,  if  he  did 
not,  I  should  go  off ;  and  so  the  conver- 
sation ended. 

"2Qth. — Drumming,  singing,  scream- 
ing, yelling,  and  dancing  had  been  go- 
ing on  these  last  two  days  and  two 
nights  to  drive  the  Phgpo  or  devil  out 
of  a  village.  The  whole  of  the  cere- 
monies were  most  ludicrous.  An  old 
man  and  woman,  smeared  with  white 
mud,  and  holding  pots  of  pombg  in  their 
laps,  sat  in  front  of  a  hut,  whilst  other 

ale  kept  constantly  bringing  them 
ets  full  of  plantain -squash  and 
more  pots  of  pombe.  In  the  courtyard 
fronting  them  were  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  dressed  in  smart  mbiigus — 
the  males  wearing  for  turbans  strings 
of  abrus-seeds  wound  round  their  heads, 
with  polished  boars'  tusks  stuck  in  in  a 
jaunty  manner.  These  were  the  people 
who,  all  drunk  as  fifers,  were  keeping 
up  such  a  continual  row  to  frighten  the 
devil  away." 

If  the  fruitfulness  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  their  advance  in  a  sort 
of  civilisation  of  their  own,  might 
somewhat  surprise  the  travellers, 
they  themselves  created  astonish- 
ment on  grounds  not  quite  dissimi- 
lar. For,  if  we  have  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  inhabitants 
of  equatorial  Africa  are  utterly 
steeped  in  barbarism,  they  have 
retaliated  on  us  with  a  vengeance. 
Just  look  at  the  excuse  solemnly 
offered  by  king  Kamrasi  of  Unyoro 
for  having  dealt  capriciously  and 
inhospitably  with  two  officers  of 
her  Majesty's  Indian  army  : — 

"At  the  time  the  white  men  were 
living  in  Uganda,  many  of  the  people 
who  had  seen  them  there  came  and  de- 
scribed them  as  such  monsters,  they  ate 
up  mountains  and  drank  the  N'yanza 
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dry;  and  although  they  fed  on  both 
beef  and  mutton,  they  were  not  satis- 
fied until  they  got  a  dish  of  the  '  ten- 
der parts '  of  human  beings  three  times 
a-day.  Now,  I  was  extremely  anxious 
to  see  men  of  such  wonderful  natures. 
I  could  have  stood  their  mountain -eat- 
ing and  N'yanza- drinking  capacities, 
but  on  no  consideration  would  I  submit 
to  sacrifice  my  subjects  to  their  appe- 
tites, and  for  this  reason  I  first  sent  to 
turn  them  back;  but  afterwards,  on 
hearing  from  Dr  K'yengo's  men  that, 
although  the  white  men  had  travelled 
all  through  their  country,  and  brought 
all  the  pretty  and  wonderful  things  of 
the  world  there,  they  had  never  heard 
such  monstrous  imputations  cast  upon 
them,  I  sent  a  second  time  to  call  them 
on  :  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case." 

Again  : — 

"  We  were  anything  but  welcomed 
at  Kiratosi,  the  people  asking  by  what 
bad- luck  we  had  come  there  to  eat  up 
their  crops  ;  but  in  a  little  while  they 
flocked  to  our  doors  and  admired  our 
traps,  remarking  that  they  believed 
each  iron  box  contained  a  couple  of 
white  dwarfs,  which  we  carry  on  our 
shoulders,  sitting  straddle-legs,  back  to 
back,  and  they  fly  off  to  eat  people 
whenever  they  get  the  order." 

The  advance,  indeed,  of  these 
nations  in  the  merely  material 
elements  of  civilisation — in  good 
living  and  mechanical  skill — is  a 
matter  of  extremely  interesting 
study,  although  it  is  of  a  kind 
apt  to  confound  broad  principles 
in  ethnological  philosophy,  and  to 
humiliate  their  authors.  The  wisest 
of  us  are  ever  too  apt  to  make  our 
own  form  of  civilisation  the  mea- 
sure of  other  people's  absolute  ad- 
vance. Feudal  traditions,  and  many 
other  causes,  have  associated  an 
advanced  civilisation  with  great 
houses  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
taught  us  to  despise  the  hovel  of 
turf  or  mud  thatched  with  grass 
as  a  type  of  primitive  barbarism; 
but  the  genius  of  the  Uganda 
people  having  run  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  huts — and  possibly  the  cli- 
mate and  materials  at  hand  exer- 
cising an  influence  in  its  favour — 
they  appear  to  have  carried  this 
style  of  architecture  to  a  marvel- 
lous height  of  excellence.  They 
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are  subtle  workers  in  iron,  both  for 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes  ; 
and  the  ivory-merchants,  who  carry 
seductive  goods  for  the  purchase  of 
tusks,  know  that  there  is  no  use  of 
trying  to  tempt  these  people  with 
the  common  Sheffield  ware  that  is 
omnipotent  among  really  savage 
tribes — the  Waganda  can  make  bet- 
ter than  the  trader  brings  to  them. 
They  appear,  too,  to  be  highly  ac- 
complished in  all  peltry-work,  or 
manufactures  from  furs  arid  skins. 
Whoever  is  of  opinion  that  the 
highest  type  of  civilisation  is  to  be 
found  in  "  a  strong  government," 
let  him  go  to  Uganda, — where,  by 
the  way,  as  one  of  its  fruits,  he 
will  find  sanitary  rules  and  mea- 
sures for  the  removal  of  impurities 
such  as  would  make  the  heart  of 
Mr  Chad  wick  rejoice  within  him, 
and  such  as  he  has  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  secure  for  the  great  cities  of 
this  empire. 

The  etiquette  of  courts  and  the 
habits  of  the  higher  orders  of  society 
in  Europe,  though  often  ridiculed 
by  satirists  and  condemned  by 
cynics,  have  generally  been  counted 
among  the  fruits — not  always  the 
good  fruits — of  mature  civilisation. 
They  are  generally  spoken  of  as  of 
historical  origin — Roman  or  early 
feudal — and  thus  consecrated  by 
grand  associations,  while  modern 
polish  has  smoothed  down  their 
asperities,  and  carefully  adapted 
the  whole  to  the  advanced  civilisa- 
tion in  which  it  is  our  privilege  to 
live,  without  departing  far  from 
the  long  succession  of  precedents  on 
which  all  is  founded.  This  may  be 
true  of  European  courts  and  good 
society ;  yet  whoever  would  see 
etiquettes  at  once  the  most  com- 
plex and  peculiar,  as  little  like  the 
etiquettes  of  Europe  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  and  at  the  same 
time  protected  by  regulations  as 
strict  as  the  traditionary  usages 
of  the  most  ancient  European  or 
Asiatic  courts,  let  him  go  to 
Uganda,  and  be  presented,  if  he 
have  influence  enough,  at  the  court 
of  the  great  king  Mt£sa.  Here  is 
an  account  of  the  discoverer's  first 
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reception,  which  may  be  useful  for 
the  stranger's  guidance  on  the  so- 
lemn occasion,  and  he  will  excuse  the 
rather  unpronounceable  technicali- 
ties, used  for  once  in  a  way  on  ac- 
count of  the  precise  definitions  given 
of  their  grotesque  import:  it  will 
be  seen  that  at  the  time  referred  to 
there  is  a  queen-dowager's  court  as 
well  as  a  king's. 


"  To-day  the  king  sent  his  pages  to 
announce   his   intention  of  holding    a 
levee  in  my  honour.     I  prepared  for  nay 
first  presentation  at  court,  attired  in 
my  best,  though  in  it  I  cut  a  poor  figure 
in  comparison  with  the  display  of  the 
dressy  Waganda.    They  wore  neat  bark 
cloaks  resembling  the  best  yellow  cor- 
duroy cloth,  crimp  and  well  set,  as  if 
stiffened  with  starch,  and  over  that,  as 
upper  -  cloaks,    a  patchwork  of    small 
antelope-skins,  which  I  observed  were 
sewn  together  as  well  as  any  English 
glovers  could  have  pierced  them ;  whilst 
their  head-dresses,  generally,  wereabrus 
turbans,   set  off  with  highly-polished 
boar-tusks,  stick-charms,  seeds,  beads, 
or  shells;    and  on  their  necks,  arms, 
and  ankles  they  wore  other  charms  of 
wood,    or    small    horns    stuffed    with 
magic    powder,    and   fastened    on   by 
strings  generally  covered  with  snake- 
skin.      N'yamgundu    and    Maula    de- 
manded, as  their  official  privilege,  a  first 
peep ;  and  this  being  refused,  they  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  the  articles  com- 
prising   the    present    required    to    be 
covered  with  chintz,  for  it  was  consi- 
dered indecorous  to  offer  anything  to 
his  majesty  in  a  naked  state.     This 
little    interruption    over,   the    articles 
enumerated  below  were  conveyed   to 
the  palace  in  solemn  procession  thus  : — 
With  N'yamgundu,  Maula,  the  pages, 
and  myself  on  the  flanks,  the  Union- 
Jack  carried  by  the  kirangozi   guide 
led  the  way,  followed  by  twelve  men  as 
a  guard  of  honour,  dressed  in  red  flan- 
nel  cloaks,    and   carrying   their   arms 
sloped,  with  fixed  bayonets ;  whilst  in 
their  rear  were  the  rest  of  my  men, 
each  carrying  some  article  as  a  pre- 
sent.   .    .    .    The  palace  on  entrance 
quite  surprised  me  by  its  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  the  neatness  with  which 
it  was  kept.    The  whole  brow  and  sides 
of  the  hill  on  which  we   stood  were 
covered    with    gigantic    grass     huts, 
thatched  as  neatly  as  so  many  heads 
dressed  by  a  London  barber,  and  fenced 
all  round  with  the  tall  yellow  reeds  of 
the  common  Uganda  tiger-grass  ;  whilst 
within  the  enclosure,  the  lines  of  huts 
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were  joined  together,  or  partitioned  off 
into  courts,  with  walls  of  the  same 
grass.  It  is  here  most  of  Mt6sa's  three 
or  four  hundred  women  are  kept,  the 
rest  being  quartered  chiefly  with  his 
mother,  known  by  the  title  of  N'ya- 
masore,  or  queen- dowager.  They  stood 
in  little  groups  at  the  doors,  looking  at 
us,  and  evidently  passing  their  own 
remarks,  and  enjoying  their  own  jokes, 
on  the  triumphal  procession.  At  each 
gate  as  we  passed,  officers  on  duty 
opened  and  shut  it  for  us,  jingling  the 
big  bells  which  are  hung  upon  them,  as 
they  sometimes  are  at  shop-doors,  to 
prevent  silent,  stealthy  entrance. 

"The  first  court  passed,  I  was  even 
more  surprised  to  find  the  unusual  cere- 
monies that  awaited  me.  There  cour- 
tiers of  high  dignity  stepped  forward  to 
greet  me,  dressed  'in  the  most  scrupu- 
lously neat  fashions.  Men ,  women,  bulls, 
dogs,  aiid  goats,  were  led  about  by 
strings  ;  cocks  and  hens  were  carried  in 
men's  arms  ;  and  little  pages,  with  rope- 
turbans,  rushed  about,  conveying  mes- 
sages, as  if  their  lives  depended  on  their 
swiftness,  every  one  holding  his  skin- 
cloak  tightly  round  him  lest  his  naked 
legs  might  by  accident  be  shown. 

"This,  then,  was  the  ante -reception 
court ;  and  I  might  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  hut,  in  which  musicians 
were  playing  and  singing  on  large  nine- 
stringed  harps,  like  the  Nubian  tambira, 
accompanied  by  harmonicons.  By  the 
chief  officers  in  waiting,  however,  who 
thought  fit  to  treat  us  like  Arab  mer- 
chants, I  was  requested  to  sit  on  the 
ground  outside  in  the  sun  with  my  ser- 
vants. Now,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  sit  upon  the  ground  as  the  na- 
tives and  Arabs  are  obliged  to  do,  nor 
to  make  my  obeisance  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  customary  in  England, 
though  the  Arabs  had  told  me  that  from 
fear  they  had  always  complied  with  the 
manners  of  the  court.  I  felt  that  if  I 
did  not  stand  up  for  my  social  position 
at  once,  I  should  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt during  the  remainder  of  my  visit, 
and  thus  lose  the  vantage-ground  I  had 
assumed  of  appearing  rather  as  a  prince 
than  a  trader,  for  the  purpose  of  better 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  king.  To 
avert  over-hastiness,  however — for  my 
servants  began  to  be  alarmed  as  I  de- 
murred against  doing  as  I  was  bid — I 
allowed  five  minutes  to  the  court  to 
give  me  a  proper  reception,  saying,  if  it 
were  not  conceded  I  would  then  walk 
away." 


Then  follows  a  long  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which 
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the  English  stranger  took  the  estab- 
lished etiquettes  by  storm,  and  en- 
tered rather  as  a  conqueror  than 
according  to  the  established  form 
after  the  manner  of  a  slave. 

"  The  mighty  king  was  now  reported 
to  be  sitting  on  his  throne  in  the  state- 
hut  of  the  third  tier.  I  advanced,  hat 
in  hand,  with  my  guard  of  honour  fol- 
lowing, formed  in  '  open  ranks,'  who  in 
their  turn  were  followed  by  the  bearers 
carrying  the  present.  I  did  not  walk 
straight  up  to  him  as  if  to  shake  hands, 
but  went  outside  the  ranks  of  a  three- 
sided  square  of  squatting  Wakungii,  all 
habited  in  skins,  mostly  cow  -  skins ; 
some  few  of  whom  had,  in  addition, 
leopard- cat  skins  girt  round  the  waist, 
the  sign  of  royal  blood.  Here  I  was 
desired  to  halt  and  sit  in  the  glaring 
I  donned  my  hat,  mounted  my 


umbrella,  a  phenomenon  which  set  them 
all  a-wondering  and  laughing,  ordered 
the  guard  to  close  ranks,  and  sat  gazing 
at  the  novel  spectacle.  A  more  thea- 
trical sight  I  never  saw.  The  king,  a 
good-looking,  well-figured,  tall  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  was  sitting  on  a  red 
blanket  spread  upon  a  square  platform 
of  royal  grass,  encased  in  tiger-grass 
reeds,  scrupulously  well  dressed  in  a 
new  mbugu.  The  hair  of  his  head  was 
cut  short,  excepting  on  the  top,  where 
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band  of  Wichwezi,  or  lady-sorcerers, 
such  as  I  have  already  described. 

"I  was  now  asked  to  draw  nearer 
within  the  hollow  square  of  squatters, 
where  leopard- skins  were  strewed  upon 
the  ground,  and  a  large  copper  kettle- 
drum, surmounted  with  brass  bells  on 
arching  wires,  along  with  two  other 
smaller  drums  covered  with  cowrie- 
shells,  and  beads  of  colour  worked  into 
patterns,  were  placed.  I  now  longed  to 
open  conversation,  but  knew  not  the 
language,  and  no  one  near  me  dared 
speak,  or  even  lift  his  head  from  fear  of 
being  accused  of  eyeing  the  women ;  so 
the  king  and  myself  sat  staring  at  one 
another  for  full  an  hour — I  mute,  but 
he  pointing  and  remarking  with  those 
around  him  on  the  novelty  of  my  guard 
and  general  appearance,  and  even  re- 
quiring to  see  my  hat  lifted,  the  um- 
brella shut  and  opened,  and  the  guards 
face  about  and  show  off  their  red  cloaks 
— for  such  wonders  had  never  been  seen 
in  Uganda. 

"Then,  finding  the  day  waning,  he 
sent  Maiila  on  an  embassy  to  ask  me  if 
I  had  seen  him;  and  on  receiving  my 
reply,  '  Yes,  for  full  one  hour,'  I  was 
glad  to  find  him  rise,  spear  in  hand, 
lead  his  dog,  and  walk  unceremoniously 
away  through  the  enclosure  into  the 
fourth  tier  of  huts;  for  this  being  a  pure 
Iev6e  day,  no  business  was  transacted. 


cut  snort,  excepting  on  tne  top,  wnere  The  ki  ,  it  in  retiring  was  intended 
it  was  combed  up  into  a  high  ridge,  to  be  very  majestic,  but  did  not  succeed 
running  from  stem  to  stern  like  a  cock  s  ia  conveying  to  me  that  impression.  It 

was  the  traditional  walk  of  his  race, 
founded  on  the  step  of  the  lion  ;  but  the 
outward  sweep  of  the  legs,  intended  to 
represent  the  stride  of  the  noble  beast, 
appeared  to  me  only  to  realise  a  very 


comb.  On  his  neck  was  a  very  neat 
ornament — a  large  ring,  of  beautifully  - 
worked  small  beads,  forming  elegant 
patterns  by  their  various  colours.  On 
one  arm  was  another  bead  ornament, 
prettily  devised  ;  and  on  the  other  a 
wooden  charm,  tied  by  a  string  covered 
with  snake-skin.  On  every  finger  and 
every  toe  he  had  alternate  brass  and 
copper  rings ;  and  above  the  ankles, 
half-  way  .up  to  the  calf,  a  stocking  of 
very  pretty  beads.  Everything  was 
light,  neat,  and  elegant  in  its  way  ;  not 
a  fault  could  be  found  with  the  taste  of 
his  'getting  up.'  For  a  handkerchief 
he  held  a  well-folded  piece  of  bark,  and 
a  piece  of  gold-embroidered  silk,  which 
he  constantly  employed  to  hide  his  large 
mouth  when  laughing,  or  to  wipe  it 
after  a  drink  of  plantain- wine,  of  which 
he  took  constant  and  copious  draughts 
from  neat  little  gourd-cups,  adminis- 
tered by  his  ladies-in-waiting,  who  were 
at  once  his  sisters  and  wives.  A  white 
dog,  spear,  shield,  and  woman — the 
Uganda  cognisance — were  by  his  side, 
as  also  a  knot  of  staff-officers,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  brisk  conversation 
on  one  side;  and  on  the  other  was  a 


ludicrous  kind  of  waddle,  which  made 
me  ask  Bombay  if  anything  serious  was 
the  matter  with  the  royal  person." 

For  half  a  year  Captain  Speke 
had  to  hang  on  at  this  court,  plan- 
ning and  struggling  day  by  day  to 
get  permission  and  assistance  to 
move  onward  to  his  destination. 
That  they  were  weary,  weary  days, 
alternating  in  faint  hopes  and  sick- 
ening disappointments,  can  easily 
be  seen.  But  the  adventurer,  like 
a  wise  man,  put  his  very  annoy- 
ances and  difficulties  to  use  by  not- 
ing everything  that  passed,  and 
leaving  the  most  extraordinary 
journal  of  court  life  ever  penned. 
Reading  it  is  like  living  in  a  coun- 
try-house with  the  people  who 
come  across  us  in  it.  Colour  and 
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animation  are  given  to  it  by  two 
conflicting  influences — the  haughty 
rigidness  of  the  court  etiquette,  and 
the  impulsive  African  natures  ever 
bounding  against  its  restraints. 
Ban  a,  or  the  great  chief,  as  the 
author  was  called,  must,  for  the 
dignity  of  Uganda,  be  subjected  to 
as  many  of  its  servile  etiquettes  as 
he  would  endure.  Yet  no  one — not 
even  the  king  himself  —  could  re- 
strain his  eagerness  to  behold  the 
white  man's  accomplishments,  and 
his  rabid  greed  to  possess  the  white 
man's  effects.  Hence  came  a  game 
of  most  grotesque  coquetting  — 
insolent  neglect  or  disdain  when 
the  stranger  was  courteous  and  ge- 
nial— infinite  finesses  to  draw  him 
on  if  he  were  shy  or  indignant. 
The  king's  policy  was  to  be  ever 
sought,  and  ever  to  repel.  There 
was  consequently  no  meanness  to 
which  he  would  not  submit  to 
obtain  proffers  of  attention  and 
consideration  from  his  great  visitor, 
and  no  amount  of  insolence  with 
which  he  would  hesitate  to  repel 
them  when  they  were  secured. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  artificial 
gave  way  and  the  natural  prevailed ; 
and  ere  long  Bana  became  an 
almost  essential  member  of  the 
Uganda  court,  and  the  familiar, 
and  we  may  say  private  friend  both 
of  the  young  king  and  his  queenly 
mother.  It  is  indeed  quite  clear 
to  the  reader,  whether  it  was  so 
to  Bana  himself  or  not,  that  they 
would  never  have  let  him  away  had 
they  not  firmly  believed  that  the 
charming  recollection  of  their  so- 
cial circle  would  be  sure  to  attract 
him  speedily  back  again.  So  now 
let  us  look  in  upon  the  queen- 
mother  "  at  home  :  " — 

"  3d. — Our  cross  purposes  seemed  to 
increase  ;  for,  while  I  could  not  get  a 
satisfactory  interview,  the  king  sent  for 
N'yamgundu  to  ascertain  why  I  never 
went  to  see  him.  I  had  given  him  good 
guns  and  many  pretty  things  which  he 
did  not  know  the  use  of,  and  yet  I  would 
not  visit  him  to  explain  their  several 
uses.  N'yamgundu  told  him  I  lived  too 
far  off,  and  wanted  a  palace.  After  this 
I  walked  off  to  see  N'yamasore",  taking 
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my  blankets,  a  pillow,  and  some  cooking- 
pots  to  make  a  day  of  it,  and  try  to  win 
the  affections  of  the  queen  with  sixteen 
cubits  bindgra,  three  pints  pe"ke,  and 
three  pints  intend^  beads,  which,  as  Wa- 
ganda  are  all  fond  of  figurative  language, 
I  called  a  trifle  for  her  servants. 

"  I  was  shown  in  at  once,  and  found 
her  majesty  sitting  on  an  Indian  carpet, 
dressed  in  a  red  linen  wrapper  with  a 
gold  border,  and  a  box,  in  shape  of  a 
lady's  work  -  box,  prettily  coloured  in 
divers  patterns  with  minute  beads,  by 
her  side.  Her  councillors  were  in  atten- 
dance ;  and  in  the  yard  a  band  of  music, 
with  many  minor  Wakungu  squatting  in 
a  semicircle,  completed  her  levee.  Maula 
on  my  behalf  opened  conversation,  in 
allusion  to  her  yesterday's  question,  by 
saying  I  had  applied  to  Mtesa  for  a  pa- 
lace, that  I  might  be  near  enough  both 
their  majesties  to  pay  them  constant 
visits.  She  replied,  in  a  good  hearty 
manner,  that  indeed  was  a  very  proper 
request,  which  showed  my  good  sense, 
and  ought  to  have  been  complied  with  at 
once ;  but  Mte"sa  was  only  a  Kijana  or 
stripling,  and  as  she  influenced  all  the 
government  of  the  country,  she  would 
have  it  carried  into  effect.  Compliments 
were  now  passed,  my  presents  given  and 
approved  of ;  and  the  queen,  thinking  I 
must  be  hungry — for  she  wanted  to  eat 
herself — requested  me  to  refresh  myself 
in  another  hut.  I  complied,  spread  my 
bedding,  and  ordered  in  my  breakfast ; 
but  as  the  hut  was  full  of  men,  I  sus- 
pended a  Scotch  plaid,  and  quite  eclipsed 
her  mbugii  curtain. 

"  Reports  of  this  magnificence  at  once 
flew  to  the  queen,  who  sent  to  know  how 
many  more  blankets  I  had  in  my  pos- 
session, and  whether,  if  she  asked  for 
one,  she  would  get  it.  She  also  desired 
to  see  my  spoons,  fork,  and  pipe — an 
English  meerschaum,  mounted  with  sil- 
ver ;  so,  after  breakfast,  I  returned  to 
see  her,  showed  her  the  spoons  and  forks, 
and  smoked  iny  pipe,  but  told  her  I  had 
no  blankets  left  but  what  formed  my 
bed.  She  appeared  very  happy  and  very 
Avell,  did  not  say  another  word  about  the 
blankets,  but  ordered  a  pipe  for  herself, 
and  sat  chatting,  laughing,  and  smoking 
in  concert  with  me.  .  .  . 

"The  queen  and  her  ministers  then 
plunged  into  pombe  and  became  uproari- 
ous, laughing  with  all  their  might  and 
main.  Small  bugu  cups  were  not  enough 
to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  time,  so 
a  large  wooden  trough  was  placed  before 
the  queen  and  filled  with  liquor.  If  any 
was  spilt,  the  Wakungu  instantly  fought 
over  it,  dabbing  their  noses  on  the  ground, 
or  grabbing  it  with  their  hands,  that  not 
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one  atom  of  the  queen's  favour  might  be 
lost ;  for  everything  must  be  adored  that 
comes  from  royalty,  whether  by  design 
or  accident.  The  queen  put  her  head  to 
the  trough  and  drank  like  a  pig  from  it, 
and  was  followed  by  her  ministers.  The 
band,  by  order,  then  struck  up  a  tune 
called  the  Mil61e,  playing  on  a  dozen 
reeds,  ornamented  with  beads  and  cow- 
tips,  and  five  drums,  of  various  tones  and 
sizes,  keeping  time.  The  musicians,  danc- 
ing with  zest,  were  led  by  four  band-mas- 
ters, also  dancing,  but  with  their  backs 
turned  to  the  company  to  show  off  their 
long,  shaggy,  goat-skin  jackets,  sometimes 
upright,  at  other  times  bending  and  on 
their  heels,  like  the  hornpipe  dancers  of 
Western  countries. 

"It  was  a  merry  scene,  but  soon  be- 
came tiresome  ;  when  Bombay,  by  way 
of  flattery,  and  wishing  to  see  what  the 
queen's  wardrobe  embraced,  told  her,  Any 
woman,  however  ugly,  would  assume  a 
goodly  appearance  if  prettily  dressed  ; 
upon  which  her  gracious  majesty  immedi- 
ately rose,  retired  to  her  toilet-hut,  and 
soon  returned  attired  in  a  common  check 
cloth,  an  abrus  tiara,  a  bead  necklace, 
and  with  a  folding  looking-glass,  when 
she  sat,  as  before,  and  was  handed  a 
blown-glass  cup  of  pombe",  with  a  cork 
floating  on  the  liquor,  and  a  napkin 
mbugu  covering  the  top,  by  a  naked 
virgin.  For  her  kind  condescension  in 
assuming  plain  raiment,  everybody,  of 
course,  n'yanzigged.  Next  she  ordered 
her  slave-girls  to  bring  a  large  number 
of  sambo  (anklets),  and  begged  me  to 
select  the  best,  for  she  liked  me  much. 
In  vain  I  tried  to  refuse  them  :  she  had 
given  more  than  enough  for  a  keep- 
sake before,  and  I  was  not  hungry  for 
property  ;  still  I  had  to  choose  some,  or 
I  would  give  offence.  She  then  gave  me 
a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  a  nest  of  hen 
eggs  for  her  '  son's '  breakfast.  When 
this  was  over,  the  Mukonderi,  another 
dancing-tune,  with  instruments  some- 
thing like  clarionets,  was  ordered  ;  but 
it  had  scarcely  been  struck  up,  before  a 
drenching  rain,  with  strong  wind,  set  in 
and  spoilt  the  music,  though  not  the 
playing — for  none  dared  stop  without  an 
order ;  and  the  queen,  instead  of  taking 
pity,  laughed  most  boisterously  over  the 
exercise  of  her  savage  power  as  the  un- 
fortunate musicians  were  nearly  beaten 
down  by  the  violence  of  the  weather. 

"  When  the  rain  ceased,  her  majesty 
retired  a  second  time  to  her  toilet-hut, 
and  changed  her  dress  for  a  puce-colour- 
ed wrapper,  when  I,  ashamed  of  having 
robbed  her  of  so  many  sambo,  asked  her 
if  she  would  allow  me  to  present  her  with 
a  little  English  '  wool '  to  hang  up  in- 
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stead  of  her  mbtigu  curtain  on  cold  days 
like  this.  Of  course  she  could  not  de- 
cline, and  a  large  double  scarlet  blanket 
was  placed  before  her.  '  Oh,  wonder  of 
wonders  ! '  exclaimed  all  the  spectators, 
holding  their  mouths  in  both  hands  at 
a  time — such  a  '  pattern '  had  never 
been  seen  here  before.  It  stretched 
across  the  hut,  was  higher  than  the  men 
could  reach — indeed  it  was  a  perfect 
marvel ;  and  the  man  must  be  a  good 
one  who  brought  such  a  treasure  as  this 
to  Uddu.  .  .  .  The  queen  began  to 
sing,  and  the  councillors  to  join  in  cho- 
rus ;  then  all  sang  and  all  drank,  and 
drank  and  sang,  till,  in  their  heated  ex- 
citement, they  turned  the  palace  into  a 
pandemonium  ;  still  there  was  not  noise 
enough,  so  the  bund  and  drums  were 
called  again,  and  tomfool— for  Uganda, 
like  the  old  European  monarchies,  always 
keeps  a  jester — was  made  to  sing  in  the 
gruff,  hoarse,  unnatural  voice  which  he 
ever  affects  to  maintain  his  character, 
and  furnished  with  pombe"  when  his 
throat  was  dry. 

"Now  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  a  devil 
had  taken  possession  of  the  company, 
the  prime  minister  with  all  the  courtiers 
jumped  upon  their  legs,  seized  their 
sticks — for  nobody  can  carry  a  spear  when 
visiting — swore  the  queen  had  lost  her 
heart  to  me,  and,  running  into  the  yard, 
returned,  charging  and  jabbering  at  the 
queen  ;  retreated  and  returned  again,  as 
if  they  were  going  to  put  an  end  to  her 
for  the  guilt  of  loving  me,  but  really  to 
show  their  devotion  and  true  love  to  her. 
The  queen  professed  to  take  this  cere- 
mony with  calm  indifference,  but  her 
face  showed  that  she  enjoyed  it.  I  was 
now  getting  very  tired  of  sitting  on  my 
low  stool,  and  begged  for  leave  to  depart, 
but  N'yamasore  would  not  hear  of  it ; 
she  loved  me  a  great  deal  too  much  to 
let  me  go  away  at  this  time  of  day,  and 
forthwith  ordered  in  more  pombe.  The 
same  roystering  scene  was  repeated ; 
cups  were  too  small,  so  the  trough  was 
employed ;  and  the  queen  graced  it  by 
drinking,  pig-fashion,  first,  and  then 
handing  it  round  to  the  company." 


Let  us  now  join  the  king  in  a 
couple  of  days'  shooting,  a  pursuit 
in  which  he  formed  a  wholesome 
acquaintance  with  the  formidable 
weapons  at  the  command  of  his 
white  visitors  : — 

"Immediately  after  breakfast  the  king 
sent  his  pages  in  a  great  hurry  to  say 
he  was  waiting  on  the  hill  for  me,  and 
begged  I  would  bring  all  my  guns  imme- 
diately. I  prepared,  thinking,  naturally 
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enough,  that  some  buffaloes  had  been 
marked  down  ;  for  the  boys,  as  usual, 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  designs. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  when  I  mount- 
ed the  hUl  half-way  to  the  palace,  I 
found  the  king  standing,  dressed  in  a 
rich  filigreed  waistcoat,  trimmed  with 
gold  embroidery,  tweedling  the  loading- 
rod  in  his  finger,  and  an  alfia  cap  on  his 
head,  whilst  his  pages  held  his  chair  and 
guns,  and  a  number  of  officers,  with  dogs 
and  goats  for  offerings,  squatting  before 
him. 

"When  I  arrived,  hat  in  hand,  he 
smiled,  examined  my  firearms,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  sport,  leading  the  way  to  a 
high  tree,  on  which  some  adjutant  birds 
were  nesting,  and  numerous  vultures 
resting.  This  was  the  sport ;  Bana  must 
shoot  a  nundo  (adjutant)  for  the  king's 
gratification.  I  begged  him  to  take  a 
shot  himself,  as  I  really  could  not  demean 
myself  by  firing  at  birds  sitting  on  a  tree  ; 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use — -no  one  could 
shoot  as  I  could,  and  they  must  be  shot. 
I  proposed  frightening  them  out  with 
stones,  but  no  stone  could  reach  so  high ; 
so,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  killed  an 
adjutant  on  the  nest,  and,  as  the  vultures 
flew  away,  brought  one  down  on  the 
wing,  which  fell  in  a  garden  enclosure. 

' '  The  "VVaganda  were  for  a  minute 
all  spell-bound  with  astonishment,  when 
the  king  jumped  frantically  in  the  air, 
clapping  his  hands  above  his  head,  and 
singing  out,  'Woh,  woh,  woh  !  what 
wonders  !  Oh,  Bana,  Bana  !  what  mir- 
acles he  performs  ! ' — and  all  the  Wa- 
kungu followed  in  chorus.  '  Now  load, 
Bana — load,  and  let  us  see  you  do  it !  ' 
cried  the  excited  king  ;  but  before  I  was 
half  loaded,  he  said,  '  Come  along,  come 
along,  and  let  us  see  the  bird.'  Then 
directing  the  officers  which  way  to  go — 
for,  by  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of 
Uganda,  every  one  must  precede  the  king 
— he  sent  them  through  a  court  where 
his  women,  afraid  of  the  gun,  had  been 
concealed.  Here  the  rush  onward  was 
stopped  by  newly-made  fences,  but  the 
king  roared  to  the  officers  to  knock  them 
down.  This  was  no  sooner  said  than 
done,  by  the  attendants  in  a  body  shoving 
on  and  trampling  them  under,  as  an 
elephant  would  crush  small  trees  to  keep 
his  course.  So  pushing,  floundering 
through  plantain  and  shrub,  pell-mell 
one  upon  the  other,  that  the  king's  pace 
might  not  be  checked,  or  any  one  come 
in  for  a  royal  kick  or  blow,  they  came 
upon  the  prostrate  bird.  'Woh,  woh, 
woh  !'  cried  the  king  again,  'there  he 
is,  sure  enough  ;  come  here,  women — 
come  and  look  what  wonders  ! '  And  all 
the  women,  in  the  highest  excitement, 
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'  woh-wohed  '  as  loud  as  any  of  the  men. 
But  that  was  not  enough.  '  Come  along, 
Bana,'  said  the  king,  '  we  must  have 
some  more  sport ; '  and,  saying  this,  he 
directed  the  way  towards  the  queen's 
palace,  the  attendants  leading,  followed 
by  the  pages,  then  the  king,  next  myself 
— for  I  never  would  walk  before  him — 
and  finally  the  women,  some  forty  or 
fifty,  who  constantly  attended  him. 

"  To  make  the  most  of  the  king's  good- 
humour,  while  I  wanted  to  screen  myself 
from  the  blazing  sun,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  like  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  an 
umbrella ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
answer,  held  mine  over  him  as  we  walked 
side  by  side.  The  Wakungu.  were  aston- 
ished, and  the  women  prattled  in  great 
delight ;  whilst  the  king,  hardly  able  to 
control  himself,  sidled  and  spoke  to  his 
flatterers  as  if  he  were  doubly  created 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He  then, 
growing  more  familiar,  said,  '  Now, 
Bana,  do  tell  me — did  you  not  shoot  that 
bird  with  something  more  than  common 
ammunition  ?  I  am  sure  you  did,  now ; 
there  was  magic  in  it.'  And  all  I  said 
to  the  contrary  would  not  convince  him. 
'  But  we  will  see  again.'  '  At  buffaloes  ? ' 
I  said.  '  No,  the  buffaloes  are  too  far  off 
now ;  we  will  wait  to  go  after  them  until 
I  have  given  you  a  hut  close  by.'  Pre- 
sently, as  some  herons  were  flying  over- 
head, he  said,  '  Now,  shoot,  shoot  ! ' 
and  I  brought  a  couple  down  right  and 
left.  He  stared,  and  everybody  stared, 
believing  me  to  be  a  magician,  when  the 
king  said  he  would  like  to  have  pictures 
of  the  birds  drawn  and  hung  up  in  the  pa- 
lace ;  'but  let  us  go  and  shoot  some  more, 
for  it  is  truly  wonderful. '  Similar  results 
followed,  for  the  herons  were  continually 
whirling  round,  as  they  had  their  nests 
upon  a  neighbouring  tree  ;  and  then  the 
king  ordered  his  pages  to  carry  all  the 
birds,  save  the  vulture — which,  for  some 
reason,  they  did  not  touch — and  show 
them  to  the  queen. 

"  He  then  gave  the  order  to  move  on, 
and  we  all  repaired  to  the  palace.  Ar- 
rived at  the  usual  throne-room,  he  took 
his  seat,  dismissed  the  party  of  wives 
who  had  been  following  him,  as  well  as 
the  Wakungu,  received  pombe"  from  his 
female  evil-eye  averters,  and  ordered  me, 
with  my  men,  to  sit  in  the  sun  facing 
him,  till  I  complained  of  the  heat,  and 
was  allowed  to  sit  by  his  side.  Kites, 
crows,  and  sparrows  were  flying  about  in 
all  directions,  and  as  they  came  within 
shot,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  excited 
boy-king  but  I  must  shoot  them,  and  his 
pages  take  them  to  the  queen,  till  my 
ammunition  was  totally  expended.  He 
then  wanted  me  to  send  for  more  shot ; 
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and  as  I  told  him  he  must  wait  for  more 
until  my  brother  came,  he  contented 
himself  with  taking  two  or  three  sample 
grains  and  ordering  his  iron- smiths  to 
make  some  like  them. 

"  Cows  were  now  driven  in  for  me  to 
kill  two  with  one  bullet ;  but  as  the  off 
one  jumped  away  when  the  gun  fired, 
the  bullet  passed  through  the  near  one, 
then  through  all  the  courts  and  fences, 
and  away  no  one  knew  where.  The  king 
was  delighted,  and  said  he  must  keep 
the  rifle  to  look  at  for  the  night.  .  .  . 

I  had  scarcely  swallowed  my  breakfast 
before  I  received  a  summons  from  the 
king  to  meet  him  out  shooting,  with  all 
the  Wanguana  armed,  and  my  guns  ; 
and  going  towards  the  palaoe,  found  him 
with  a  large  staff,  pages  and  officers  as 
well  as  women,  in  a  plantain -garden, 
looking  eagerly  out  for  birds,  whilst  his 
band  was  playing.  In  addition  to  his 
English  dress,  he  wore  a  turban,  and 
pretended  that  the  glare  of  the  sun  wras 
distressing  his  eyes  —  for,  in  fact,  he 
wanted  me  to  give  him  a  wideawake  like 
my  own.  Then,  as  if  a  sudden  freak  had 
seized  him,  though  I  knew  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  Maiila's  having  excited  his  curi- 
osity, he  said,  '  Where  does  Bana  live  ? 
lead  away.'  Bounding  and  scrambling, 
the  Wakungii,  the  women  and  all,  went 
pell  -  mell  through  everything  towards 
my  hut.  If  the  Kamraviona  or  any  of 
the  boys  could  not  move  fast  enough,  on 
account  of  the  crops  on  the  fields,  they 
were  piked  in  the  back  till  half  knocked 
over ;  but,  instead  of  minding,  they 
trotted  on,  n'yanzigging  as  if  honoured 
by  a  kingly  poke,  though  treated  like  so 
many  dogs. 

"Arrived  at  the  hut,  the  king  took 
off  his  turban  as  I  took  off  my  hat,  and 
seated  himself  on  my  stool ;  whilst  the 
Kamraviona,  with  much  difficulty,  was 
induced  to  sit  upon  a  cow- skin,  and  the 
women  at  first  were  ordered  to  squat  out- 
side. Everything  that  struck  the  eye 
was  much  admired  and  begged  for, 
though  nothing  so  much  as  my  wide- 
awake and  mosquito-curtains  ;  then,  as 
the  women  were  allowed  to  have  a  peep 
in  and  see  Bana  in  his  den,  I  gave  them 
two  sacks  of  beads,  to  make  the  visit 
profitable,  the  only  alternative  left  me 
from  being  forced  into  inhospitality,  for 
no  one  would  drink  from  my  cup.  More- 
over, a  present  was  demanded  by  the  laws 
of  the  country. 

' '  The  king,  excitedly  impatient,  now 
led  the  way  again,  shooting  hurry-scurry 
through  my  men's  lines,  which  were 
much  commented  on  as  being  different 
from  Waganda  hutting,  on  to  the  tall 
tree  with  the  adjutant's  nest.  One 
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young  bird  was  still  living  in  it.  There 
was  no  shot,  so  bullets  must  be  fired  ; 
and  the  cunning  king,  wishing  to  show 
off,  desired  me  to  fire  simultaneously  with 
himself.  We  fired,  but  my  bullet  struck 
the  bough  the  nest  was  resting  on  ;  we 
fired  again,  and  the  bullet  passed  through 
the  nest  without  touching  the  bird.  I 
then  asked  the  king  to  allow  me  to  try 
his  Whitworth,  to  which  a  little  bit  of 
stick,  as  a  charm  to  secure  a  correct  aim, 
had  been  tied  below  the  trigger- guard. 
This  time  I  broke  the  bird's  leg,  and 
knocked  him  half  out  of  the  nest ;  so, 
running  up  to  the  king,  I  pointed  to  the 
charm,  saying,  '  That  has  done  it ' — hop- 
ing to  laugh  him  out  of  the  folly  ;  but 
he  took  my  joke  in  earnest,  and  turned 
to  his  men,  commenting  on  the  potency 
of  the  charm.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I 
took  another  rifle  and  brought  the  bird 
down  altogether.  '  Woh,  woh,  woh  ! ' 
shouted  the  king  ;  '  Bana,  Mzungii, 
Mziuigu ! '  he  repeated,  leaping  and  clap- 
ping his  hands,  as  he  ran  full  speed  to 
the  prostrate  bird,  whilst  the  drums 
beat,  and  the  Wakungu  followed  him : 
'  Now,  is  not  this  a  wonder  ?  but  we 
must  go  and  shoot  another. '  '  Where  ? ' 
I  said  ;  '  we  may  walk  a  long  way  with- 
out finding,  if  we  have  nothing  but  our 
eyes  to  see  with.  Just  send  for  your 
telescope,  and  then  I  will  show  you  how 
to  look  for  birds.'  Surprised  at  this 
announcement,  the  king  sent  his  pages 
flying  for  the  instrument,  and  when  it 
came  I  instructed  him  how  to  use  it; 
when  he  could  see  with  it,  and  under- 
stand its  powers,  his  astonishment  knew 
no  bounds  ;  and,  turning  to  his  Wakun- 
gu, he  said,  laughing,  '  Now,  I  do  see 
the  use  of  this  thing  I  have  been  shutting 
up  in  the  palace.  On  that  distant  tree  I 
can  see  three  vultures.  To  its  right 
there  is  a  hut,  with  a  woman  sitting 
inside  the  portal,  and  many  goats  are 
feeding  all  about  the  palace,  just  as  large 
and  distinct  as  if  I  was  close  by  them.'  " 

Now  for  a  water-party  or  regatta 
on  the  famous  lake  Victoria  N'yanza, 
destined,  without  doubt,  ere  long 
to  exercise  on  its  bosom  a  different 
sort  of  craft  from  the  little  fleet  of 
the  king  of  Uganda.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  our  explorer  met 
the  high-priest  of  the  Nile  already 
mentioned : — 

"To-day  occurred  a  brilliant  instance 
of  the  capricious  restlessness  and  self- 
willedness  of  this  despotic  king.  At 
noon,  pages  hurried  in  to  say  that  he 
had  started  for  the  N'yanza,  and  wished 
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me  to  follow  him  without  delay.  N'yan- 
za,  as  I  have  mentioned,  merely  means 
a  piece  of  water,  whether  a  pond,  river, 
or  lake;  and  as  no  one  knew  which 
N'yanza  he  meant,  or  what  project  was 
on  foot,  I  started  off  in  a  hurry,  leaving 
everything  behind,  and  walked  rapidly 
through  gardens,  over  hills,  and  across 
rushy  swamps,  down  the  west  flank  of 
the  Murchison  Creek,  till  3  P.M.,  when 
I  found  the  king  dressed  in  red,  with  his 
Wakungu  in  front  and  women  behind, 
travelling  along  in  the  confused  manner 
of  a  pack  of  hounds,  occasionally  firing 
his  rifle  that  I  might  know  his  where- 
abouts. He  had  just,  it  seems,  mingled 
a  little  business  with  pleasure  ;  for  no- 
ticing, as  he  passed,  a  woman  tied  by 
the  hands  to  be  punished  for  some  of- 
fence, the  nature  of  which  I  did  not 
learn,  he  took  the  executioner's  duty  on 
himself,  fired  at  her,  and  killed  her  out- 
right. 

"  On  this  occasion,  to  test  all  his  fol- 
lowers, and  prove  their  readiness  to  serve 
him,  he  had  started  on  a  sudden  freak 
for  the  three  days'  excursion  on  the  lake 
one  day  before  the  appointed  time, 
expecting  everybody  to  fall  into  place 
by  magic,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  each  one's  property,  feelings,  or  com- 
fort. The  home  must  be  forsaken  with- 
out a  last  adieu,  the  dinner  untasted, 
and  no  provision  made  for  the  coming 
night,  in  order  that  his  impetuous  ma- 
jesty should  not  suffer  one  moment's 
disappointment.  The  result  was  natural : 
many  who  would  have  come  were  no- 
where to  be  found ;  my  guns,  bed,  bed- 
ding, and  note-books,  as  well  as  cook- 
ing utensils,  were  all  left  behind,  and, 
though  sent  for,  did  not  arrive  till  the 
following  day. 

"  On  arrival  at  the  mooring  station, 
not  one  boat  was  to  be  found,  nor  did 
any  arrive  until  after  dark,  when,  on 
the  beating  of  drums  and  firing  of  guns, 
some  fifty  lai'ge  ones  appeared.  They 
were  all  painted  with  red  clay,  and  ave- 
raged from  ten  to  thirty  paddles,  with 
long  prows  standing  out  like  the  neck 
of  a  s^yphon  or  swan,  decorated  on  the 
head  with  the  horns  of  the  ISTsunnu  (len- 
cotis)  antelope,  between  which  was  stuck 
upright  a  tuft  of  feathers  exactly  like 
a  grenadier's  plume.  These  arrived  to 
convey  us  across  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
rushy  swamp  to  the  royal  yachting  es- 
tablishment, the  Cowes  of  Uganda,  dis- 
tant five  hours'  travelling  from  the  pa- 
lace. We  reached  the  Cowes  by  torchlight 
at  9  P.M.,  when  the  king  had  a  picnic 
dinner  with  me,  turned  in  with  his  women 
in  great  comfort,  and  sent  me  off  to  a 
dreary  hut,  where  I  had  to  sleep  upon  a 
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grass-strewn  floor.  I  was  surprised  we 
had  to  walk  so  far,  when,  by  appearance, 
we  might  have  boated  it  from  the  head 
of  the  creek  all  the  way  down ;  but,  on 
inquiry,  was  informed  the  swampy  na- 
ture of  the  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
creek  precluded  any  approach  to  the 
clear  water  there,  and  hence  the  long 
overland  journey,  which,  though  fa- 
tiguing to  the  unfortunate  women,  who 
had  to  trot  the  whole  way  behind 
Mt^sa's  four-mile-an-hour  strides,  was 
very  amusing.  The  whole  of  the  scen- 
ery— hill,  dale,  and  lake — was  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Wanguana  in  my  escort 
compared  the  view  to  their  own  beau- 
tiful Poani  (coast)  ;  but  in  my  opinion 
it  far  surpassed  anything  I  ever  saw, 
either  from  the  sea  or  upon  the  coast  of 
Zanzibar. 

"  The  king  rose  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing and  called  me,  unwashed  and  very 
uncomfortable,  to  picnic  with  him  dur- 
ing the  collection  of  the  boats.  The 
breakfast,  eaten  in  the  open  court,  con- 
sisted of  sundry  baskets  of  roast-beef 
and  plantain-squash,  folded  in  plantain- 
leaves.  He  sometimes  ate  with  a  copper 
knife  and  picker,  not  forked — but  more 
usually  like  a  dog,  with  both  hands. 
The  bits  too  tough  for  his  mastication 
he  would  take  from  his  mouth  and  give 
as  a  treat  to  the  pages,  who  n'yanzigged, 
and  swallowed  them  with  much  seeming 
relish.  Whatever  remained  over  was 
then  divided  by  the  boys,  and  the  bas- 
kets taken  to  the  cooks.  Pombe"  served 
as  tea,  coffee,  and  beer  for  the  king ;  but 
his  guests  might  think  themselves  very 
lucky  if  they  ever  got  a  drop  of  it. 

"  Now  for  the  lake.  Everybody  in  a 
hurry  falls  into  his  place  the  best  way 
he  can — Wakungu  leading,  and  Avomen 
behind.  They  rattle  along,  through 
plantains  and  shrubs,  under  large  trees, 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
till  the  beautiful  waters  are  reached — a 
picture  of  the  Kio  scenery,  barring  that 
of  the  higher  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground of  that  lovely  place,  which  are 
here  represented  by  the  most  beautiful 
little  hills.  A  band  of  fifteen  drums  of 
all  sizes,  called  the  Mazaguzo,  playing 
with  the  regularity  of  a  lot  of  factory 
engines  at  work,  announced  the  king's 
arrival,  and  brought  all  the  boats  to  the 
shore — but  not  as  in  England,  where 
Jack,  with  all  the  consequence  of  a  lord 
at  home,  invites  the  ladies  to  be  seated, 
and  enjoys  the  sight  of  so  many  pretty 
faces.  Here  every  poor  fellow,  with  his 
apprehensions  written  in  his  face,  leaps 
over  the  gunwale  into  the  water — duck- 
ing his  head  from  fear  of  being  accused 
of  gazing  on  the  fair  sex—  which  is  death 
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— and  bides  patiently  his  time.  They 
were  dressed  in  plantain-leaves,  looking 
like  grotesque  Neptunes.  The  king,  in 
his  red  coat  and  wideawake,  conducted 
the  arrangements,  ordering  all  to  their 
proper  places  —  the  women  in  certain 
boats,  the  Wakungu  and  Wanguana  in 
others,  whilst  I  sat  in  the  same  boat 
with  him  at  his  feet,  three  women  hold- 
ing bugiis  of  pombe  behind.  The  king's 
Kisuahili  now  came  into  play,  and  he 
was  prompt  in  carrying  out  the  direc- 
tions he  got  from  myself  to  approach 
the  hippopotami.  But  the  waters  were 
too  large  and  the  animals  too  shy,  so  we 
toiled  all  the  day  without  any  effect, 
going  only  once  ashore  to  picnic ;  not 
for  the  women  to  eat — for  they,  poor 
things,  got  nothing — but  the  king,  my- 
self, the  pages,  and  the  principal  Wa- 
kungu. As  a  wind-up  to  the  day's  amuse- 
ment, the  king  led  the  band  of  drums, 
changed  the  men  according  to  their 
powers,  put  them  into  concert  pitch,  and . 
readily  detected  every  slight  irregularity, 
showing  himself  a  thorough  musician. 

"This  day  requires  no  remark,  every- 
thing done  being  the  counterpart  of  yes- 
terday, excepting  that  the  king,  growing 
bolder  with  me  in  consequence  of  our 
talking  together,  became  more  playful 
and  familiar — amusing  himself,  for  in- 
stance, sometimes  bj^  catching  hold  of 
my  beard  as  the  rolling  of  the  boat  un- 
steadied  him. 

"  We  started  early  in  the  usual  man- 
ner ;  but  after  working  up  and  down  the 
creek,  inspecting  the  inlets  for  hippopo- 
tami, and  tiring  from  want  of  sport,  the 
king  changed  his  tactics,  and,  paddling 
and  steering  himself  with  a  pair  of  new 
white  paddles,  finally  directed  the  boats 
to  an  island  occupied  by  the  Mgussa,  or 
Neptune  of  the  N'yanza,  not  in  person 
— for  Mgussa  is  a  spirit  —  but  by  his 
familiar  or  deputy.  .  .  .  The  first 
operation  on  shore  was  picnicking,  when 
many  large  mbugus  of  pombe  were  brought 
for  the  king ;  next,  the  whole  party  took 
a  walk,  winding  through  the  trees  and 
picking  fruit,  enjoying  themselves  amaz- 
ingly, till,  by  some  unlucky  chance,  one 
of  the  royal  wives,  a  most  charming  crea- 
ture, and  truly  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot, 
plucked  a  fruit  and  offered  it  to  the  king, 
thinking,  doubtless,  to  please  him  great- 
ly; but  he,  like  a  madman,  flew  into  a 
towering  passion,  said  it  was  the  first 
time  a  woman  ever  had  the  impudence 
to  offer  him  anything,  and  ordered  the 
pages  to  seize,  bind,  and  lead  her  off  to 
execution. 

"These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered 
by  the   king  than   the  whole   bevy  of 
pages  slipped  their  cord  turbans  from 
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their  heads,  and  rushed  like  a  pack  of 
cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairy  queen,  who, 
indignant  at  the  little  urchins  daring  to 
touch  her  majesty,  remonstrated  with 
the  king,  and  tried  to  beat  them  off  like 
flies,  but  was  soon  captured,  overcome, 
and  dragged  away,  crying,  in  the  names 
of  the  Kamraviona  and  Mzungu  (myself), 
for  help  and  protection ;  whilst  Lubiiga, 
the  pet  sister,  and  all  the  other  women, 
clasped  the  king  by  his  legs,  and,  kneel- 
ing, implored  forgiveness  for  their  sister. 
The  more  they  craved  for  mercy,  the 
more  brutal  he  became,  till  at  last  he 
took  a  heavy  stick  and  began  to  belabour 
the  poor  victim  on  the  head. 

"  Hitherto  I  had  been  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king's 
acts  of  arbitrary  cruelty,  knowing  that 
such  interference,  at  an  early  stage, 
would  produce  more  harm  than  good. 
This  last  act  of  barbarism,  however,  was 
too  much  for  my  English  blood  to  stand ; 
and  as  I  heard  my  name,  Mzungu,  im- 
ploringly pronounced,  I  rushed  at  the 
king,  and,  staying  his  uplifted  arm,  de- 
manded from  him  the  woman's  life.  Of 
course  I  ran  imminent  risk  of  losing  my 
own  in  thus  thwarting  the  capricious 
tyrant ;  but  his  caprice  proved  the  friend 
of  both.  The  novelty  of  interference 
even  made  him  smile,  and  the  woman 
was  instantly  released." 

In  this  last  extract  come  forth 
some  portions  of  the  dark  side  of 
Central  African  life.  We  are,  in- 
deed, afforded  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  blackness  of  the  blots 
that  may  pollute  a  civilisation  where 
there  is  no  Christianity.  This  jolly, 
thoughtless  people  seem  to  have 
among  them  an  abundant  supply 
of  all  the  vices  prevalent  in  Europe 
—with  a  good  many  more.  Among 
those  which  involve  the  infliction 
of  injury  to  our  neighbour,  reckless- 
ness of  life  and  cruelty  rise  con- 
spicuous. The  palaces  are  sicken- 
ing shambles,  where  blood  seems 
ever  on  the  flow.  The  young  king, 
Mtesa,  seems  not  to  have  been  in 
other  respects  a  bad  fellow  ;  but  he 
was  for  ever  killing.  If  there  be 
any  soundness  in  the  theory  that 
the  slaughters  in  Dahomey  are  in 
some  measure  the  accomplishment 
of  religious  promptings,  and  that  a 
king  who  exceeds  his  predecessors 
in  killing  only  thus  shows  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  very  serious  impres- 
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sions,  which  he  exhibits  in  active 
piety, — no  such  vindication  can  be 
pleaded  for  the  king  of  Uganda. 
Nor  does  his  appear  to  be  the  na- 
ture that  would  come  out  in  bloody 
ruffianism  or  vindictive  malignity 
among  ourselves.  The  spirit  of  the 
sportsman  seems  to  have  had  more 
to  do  with  his  slaughters — they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  good  fun  to  him, 
like  the  feat  of  the  pirate  who,  in 
sheer  exhilaration  of  animal  spirits 
over  the  after-dinner  grog,  fired  his 
pistols  under  the  table  among  the 
legs  of  his  fellow-roysterers  —  an 
incident  deemed  so  comical  by  a 
companion  who  was  not  among  the 
sufferers,  that  he  could  never  allude 
to  it  without  tears  of  laughter. 
Take  the  following  passages,  in 
which  it  seems  impossible,  from  the 
simple  clearness  of  their  statements, 
that  there  is  any  exaggeration.  One 
day  at  court  is  thus  commemor- 
ated :— 

"  I  was  called  in,  and  found  the  court 
sitting  much  as  it  was  on  the  first  day's 
interview,  only  that  the  number  of  squat- 
ting Wakungu  was  much  diminished; 
and  the  king,  instead  of  wearing  his  ten 
brass  and  copper  rings,  had  my  gold  one 
on  Ms  third  finger.  This  day,  however, 
was  cut  out  for  business,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  assemblage  of  officers,  there  were 
women,  cows,  goats,  fowls,  confiscations, 
baskets  of  fish,  baskets  of  small  ante- 
lopes, porcupines,  and  curious  rats  caught 
by  his  gamekeepers,  bundles  of  mbugii, 
&c.  &c.,  made  ~by  his  linendrapers,  co- 
loured earths  and  sticks  by  his  magi- 
cian, all  ready  for  presentation ;  but,  as 
rain  fell,  the  court  broke  up,  and  I  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  about  under 
my  umbrella,  indulging  in  angry  reflec- 
tions against  the  haughty  king  for  not 
inviting  me  into  his  hut. 

"  When  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  we 
were  again  called  in,  he  was  found  sit- 
ting in  state  as  before,  but  this  time 
with  the  head  of  a  black  bull  placed  be- 
fore him,  one  horn  of  which,  knocked 
off,  was  placed  alongside,  whilst  four 
living  cows  walked  about  the  court. 

' '  I  was  now  requested  to  shoot  the 
four  cows  as  quickly  as  possible;  but 
having  no  bullets  for  my  gun,  I  bor- 
rowed the  revolving  pistol  I  had  given 
him,  and  shot  all  four  in  a  second  of 
time ;  but  as  the  last  one,  only  wounded, 
turned  sharply  upon  me,  I  gave  him  the 
fifth  and  settled  him.  Great  applause 
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followed  this  wonderful  feat,  and  the 
cows  were  given  to  my  men.  The  king 
now  loaded  one  of  the  carbines  I  had 
given  him  with  his  own  hands,  and,  giv- 
ing it  full-cock  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go 
out  and  shoot  a  man  in  the  outer  court ; 
which  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
the  little  urchin  returned  to  announce 
his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee  such  as 
one  would  see  in  the  face  of  a  boy  who 
had  robbed  a  bird's  nest,  caught  a  trout, 
or  done  any  other  boyish  trick.  The 
king  said  to  him,  'And  did  you  do  it 
well  ? '  '  Oh  yes,  capitally. '  He  spoke 
the  truth,  no  doubt,  for  he  dared  not 
have  trifled  with  the  king ;  but  the  affair 
created  hardly  any  interest.  I  never 
heard,  and  there  appeared  no  curiosity 
to  know,  what  individual  human  being 
the  urchin  had  deprived  of  life." 

And  here  is  another  incident 
totally  different  in  its  details,  yet 
presenting  the  same  utter  absence 
of  thoughtfulness  about  life  and 
death,  and  the  same  motley  mix- 
ture of  savage  cruelty  with  careless 
glee  :— 

"Goats  and  other  peace-offerings  were 
presented  ;  and,  filially,  a  large  body  of 
officers  came  in  with  an  old  man,  with 
his  two  ears  shorn  off  for  having  been 
too  handsome  in  his  youth,  and  a  young 
woman  who,  after  four  days'  search,  had 
been  discovered  in  his  house.  They 
were  brought  for  judgment  before  the 
king. 

"  Nothing  was  listened  to  but  the 
plaintiff's  statement,  who  said  he  had 
lost  the  woman  four  days,  and,  after 
considerable  search,  had  found  her  con- 
cealed by  the  old  man,  who  was  indeed 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather.  From 
all  appearances  one  would  have  said  the 
wretched  girl  had  run  away  from  the 
plaintiff's  house  in  consequence  of  ill 
treatment,  and  had  harboured  herself  on 
this  decrepid  old  man  without  asking  his 
leave  ;  but  their  voices  in  defence  were 
never  heard,  for  the  king  instantly  sen- 
tenced both  to  death,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  such  impropriety  again  ; 
and,  to  make  the  example  more  severe, 
decreed  that  their  lives  should  not  be 
taken  at  once,  but,  being  fed  to  preserve 
life  as  long  as  possible,  they  were  to  be 
dismembered  bit  by  bit,  as  rations  for 
the  vultures,  every  day,  until  life  was 
extinct.  The  dismayed  criminals,  strug- 
gling to  be  heard,  in  utter  despair,  were 
dragged  away  boisterously  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  to  the  drowning 
music  of  the  milele  and  drums. 

' '  The  king,  in  total  unconcern  about 
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the  tragedy  lie  had  thus  enacted,  im- 
mediately on  their  departure  said,  '  Now, 
then,  for  shooting,  Bana  ;  let  us  look  at 
your  gun.'  It  happened  to  be  loaded, 
but  fortunately  only  with  powder,  to  fire 
my  announcement  at  the  palace  ;  for  he 
instantly  placed  caps  on  the  nipples,  and 
let  off  one  barrel  by  accident,  the  con- 
tents of  which  stuck  in  the  thatch.  This 
created  a  momentary  alarm,  for  it  was 
supposed  the  thatch  had  taken  fire  ;  but 
it  was  no  sooner  suppressed  than  the 
childish  king,  still  sitting  on  his  throne, 
to  astonish  his  officers  still  more,  levelled 
the  gun  from  his  shoulder,  fired  the  con- 
tents of  the  second  barrel  into  the  faces 
of  his  squatting  "Wakungii,  and  then 
laughed  at  his  own  trick.  In  the  mean- 
while cows  were  driven  in,  which  the 
king  ordered  his  Wakungii  to  shoot  with 
carbines  ;  and  as  they  missed  them,  he 
showed  them  the  way  to  shoot  with  the 
Whit  worth,  never  missing." 

The  blood-letting  of  his  subjects 
seems  to  have  been  a  resource  of 
this  king  whenever  anything  ex- 
cited his  own  royal  nerves,  whether 
joyfully  or  sorrowfully.  Captain 
Speke  was  told  that  on  receiving 
the  ravishing  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  white  men,  he  im- 
mediately gave  outlet  to  his  excite- 
ment by  putting  to  death  "  fifty 
big  men  and  four  hundred  small 
ones."  He  was  generous  in  his  way, 
and  liked  those  who  could  enjoy  it 
to  participate  with  him  in  this  sort 
of  sport.  Though  Captain  Speke 
had  a  disagreeable  suspicion  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  palace  were  a 
little  enhanced  to  impress  him  with 
the  king's  power,  yet  Mtesa  had 
the  sense  not  to  bring  his  bloody 
fun  too  offensively  under  the  eyes 
of  his  guest.  On  Bana's  dusky  lieu- 
tenant Bombay,  however,  having 
been  sent  on  a  message  to  the  court, 
he  reported  thus  : — 

^"Just  as  at  the  last  interview,  the 
king  had  four  women,  lately  seized  and 
condemned  to  execution,  squatting  in 
his  court.  He  wished  to  send  them  to 
Bana,  and  when  Bombay  demurred,  say- 
ing he  had  no  authority  to  take  women 
in  that  way,  the  king  gave  him  one, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see 
some  sport,  as  he  would  have  the  re- 
maining women  cut  to  pieces  before  him. 
Bombay,  by  his  own  account,  behaved 
with  great  propriety,  saying  Bana  never 
wished  to  see  sport  of  that  cruel  kind, 
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and  it  would  ill  become  him  to  see  sights 
which  his  master  had  not." 

In  another  incident  reported  to 
but  not  seen  by  the  author,  the 
combination  of  effeminate  etiquette 
with  cruelty  makes  the  blood  creep. 
No  knife,  sword,  or  other  sharp- 
edged  or  pointed  piece  of  metal  can 
be  brought  within  the  precincts  of 
the  court — a  wise  precaution  pro- 
bably. When  the  king,  therefore, 
desired  to  see  one  of  his  victims 
cut  to  pieces  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  proper 
shambles,  an  ingenious  operator 
managed  to  do  it  with  blades  of 
sharp-edged  papyrus  grass. 

By  no  means  the  least  impres- 
sive feature  in  this  volume  is  the 
author  himself,  who,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  egotism,  comes  before  us 
with  wonderful  clearness.  He 
does  so,  because,  not  thinking  of 
himself,  he  is  entirely  absorbed  in 
his  great  project.  He  thus  fur- 
nished an  addition  to  the  known 
instances  of  men,  who,  in  the  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  their  special 
objects,  let  us  into  their  personality 
with  a  clearness  which  the  egotist, 
ever  thinking  of  himself  and  the 
effect  he  is  producing,  totally 
misses.  The  entire  absorbing  de- 
votion to  the  one  object  was,  as 
often  happens,  the  potential  cause 
of  its  accomplishment.  A  man  re- 
solving merely  to  do  something  great 
and  make  himself  famous,  would 
have  got,  by  playing  a  deep  and 
complicated  game,  into  infinite 
meshes  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
which  the  single-hearted  explorer 
avoided.  This  thorough  uncon- 
sciousness of  all  dangers  or  hard- 
ships except  as  impediments  to  his 
progress  to  the  great  fountain- 
head,  seems  to  have  been  his  real 
protection  through  the  hundreds  of 
days,  on  every  one  of  which  no 
respectable  insurance  office  would 
have  taken  his  life  at  any  reason- 
able premium.  As  the  fiercest  wild 
beasts  are  said  to  be  appalled  by 
the  eye  that  shows  no  impression 
either  of  risk  or  wrath,  so  the  san- 
guinary potentates  among  whom 
our  explorer  went,  demanding  no- 
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thing  but  a  clear  path  to  the  head 
of  the  Nile,  but  determined  to  get 
that,  seem  to  have  restrained  in 
their  amazement  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  their  ferocity. 

The  inner  impulse  which  bore 
him  on  to  the  one  great  object  had 
excellent  auxiliaries,  too,  in  many 
con  stitutional  specialties, — am  ong 
which  were,  a  continued  fund  of 
good  spirits  and  cheerfulness  under 
conditions  which  would  have  sent 
despair  to  the  hearts  of  other  men  ; 
habits  of  punctual  activity,  which 
secured  prompt  attention  to  all  the 
daily  harass-ing  details  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  a  constitution  not  only 
strong,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to 
circumstances  in  which  other  strong 
constitutions  broke  down. 

Of  the  same  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  unconsciousness  of  all 
things  not  connected  with  the  great 
object,  there  are  other  less  momen- 
tous symptoms.  While  in  every- 
thing bearing  on  the  mere  accom- 
plishment of  his  journey  to  the 
point  selected  one  sees  the  instinc- 
tive genius  of  the  discoverer,  there 
is  in  minor  adjuncts  a  deal  of  sim- 
plicity. It  is  clear  that,  in  all  his 
transactions  of  a  business  charac- 
ter, he  was  cheated  enormously  at 
all  hands.  He  was  without  the 
instinct  of  the  wholesale  merchant 
to  take  with  him  the  best  com- 
modities to  serve  as  money  in  the 
districts  he  was  to  pass  through — 
he  was  without  the  instincts  of  the 
retail  dealer,  or  the  employer  of 
labour,  to  get  proper  value  for  the 
goods  he  had  with  him.  But  the 
elements  which  this  unworldly  man 
adds  to  his  other  and  more  impor- 
tant difficulties,  only  make  one  love 
him  the  more  for  the  patient  se- 
renity and  courage  with  which  he 
endures  all  things,  from  the  risk  of 
violent  death  or  the  absolute  de- 
pression of  heavy  sickness,  down  to 
provoking  detentions  and  paltry  pil- 
lagings. 

That  instead  of  making  up  a 
book  after  fully  digesting  his  ex- 
periences he  has  given  us  his  daily 
journal,  is  a  great  gain  to  the  world. 
We  have  here  everything  signifi- 
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cant  or  important  that  was  seen  by 
him,  or  that  happened  to  him,  set 
down  with  a  contemporary  pre- 
cision more  like  Boswell's  John- 
son than  the  manner  of  any  other 
book  we  can  recall — though  the 
matters  dealt  with  by  the  two  are 
so  different  that  one  does  feel 
something  ludicrous  in  the  com- 
parison. And  as  for  the  days  when 
there  were  no  events — the  many 
many  days  of  uniform  weariness — 
we  are  told  that  they  passed,  and 
are  not  made  partakers  in  their 
dreary  monotony,  for  the  tired 
traveller  bears  his  burden  alone. 
At  one  juncture,  indeed,  the  ex- 
pedition was  seriously  imperilled. 
The  caravan  had,  indeed,  to  turn 
back  and  be  reorganised.  Of  the 
sea  of  troubles  in  which  he  was 
then  struggling  the  explorer  af- 
fords us  the  following  Robinson- 
Crusoe-like  picture  : — 

"  On  arrival  at  Mihambo  next  day,  all 
the  porters  brought  their  pay  to  me,  and 
said  they  would  not  go,  for  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  advance  a  step 
farther.  I  said  nothing  ;  but,  with  '  my 
heart  in  my  shoes,'  Igave  what  I  thought 
their  due  for  coming  so  far,  and  motioned 
them  to  be  off ;  then  calling  on  the  Pig 
for  his  decision,  I  tried  to  argue  again, 
though  I  saw  it  was  no  use,  for  there  was 
not  one  of  my  own  men  who  wished  to 
go  on.  They  were  unanimous  in  saying 
Usui  was  a  'fire,'  and  I  had  no  right 
to  sacrifice  them.  The  Pig  then  finally 
refused,  saying  three  loads  even  would 
not  tempt  him,  for  all  were  opposed  to 
it.  Of  what  value,  he  observed,  would 
the  beads  be  to  him  if  his  life  was -lost  ? 
This  was  crushing  ;  the  whole  camp  was 
unanimous  in  opposing  me.  I  then  made 
Baraka  place  all  my  kit  in  the  middle  of 
the  boma,  which  was  a  very  strong  one, 
keeping  out  only  such  beads  as  I  wished 
him  to  use  for  the  men's  rations  daily, 
and  ordered  him  to  select  a  few  men  who 
would  return  with  me  to  Kaze  ;  when  I 
said,  if  I  could  not  get  all  the  men  I 
wanted,  I  would  try  and  induce  some 
one,  who  would  not  fear,  to  go  on  to 
Usui ;  failing  which,  I  would  even  walk 
back  to  Zanzibar  for  men,  as  nothing  in 
the  world  would  ever  induce  me  to  give 
up  the  journey. 

"  This  appeal  did  not  move  him  ;  but, 
without  a  reply,  he  sullenly  commenced 
collecting  some  men  to  accompany  me 
back  to  Kaze.  At  first  no  one  would  go  ; 
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they  then  mutinied  for  more  beads,  an- 
nouncing all  sorts  of  grievances,  which 
they  said  they  were  always  talking  over 
to  themselves,  though  I  did  not  hear 
them.  The  greatest,  however,  that  they 
could  get  up  was,  that  I  always  paid  the 
Wanyainuezi  '  temporaries  '  more  than 
they  got,  though  ' permanents. '  'They 
were  the  flesh,  and  I  was  the  knife  ; '  I 
cut  and  did  with  them  just  as  I  liked, 
and  they  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 
However,  they  had  to  stand  it ;  and  next 
dav,  when  I  had  brought  them  to  reason, 
I  gave  over  the  charge  of  my  tent  and 
property  to  Baraka,  and  commenced  the 
return  with  a  bad  hitching  cough,  caused 
by  those  cold  easterly  winds  that  blow 
over  the  plateau  during  the  six  dry 
months  of  the  year,  and  which  are,  I 
suppose,  the  Harmattan  peculiar  to 
Africa. 

"  Next  day  I  joined  Grant  once  more, 
and  found  he  had  collected  a  few  Sorom- 
bo  men,  hoping  to  follow  after  me.  I 
then  told  him  all  my  mishaps  in  Sorom- 
bo,  as  well  as  of  the  '  blue-devil '  frights 
that  had  seized  all  my  men.  I  felt 
greatly  alarmed  about  the  prospects  of 
the  expedition,  scarcely  knowing  what  I 
should  do.  I  resolved  at  last,  if  every- 
thing else  failed,  to  make  up  a  raft 
at  the  ,  southern  end  of  the  N'yanza, 
and  try  to  go  up  to  the  Nile  in  that 
way.  My  cough  daily  grew  worse.  I 
could  not  lie  or  sleep  on  either  side. 
Still  my  mind  was  so  excited  and  anxious 
that,  after  remaining  one  day  here  to  en- 
joy Grant's  society,  I  pushed  ahead  again, 
taking  Bombay  with  me,  and  had  break- 
fast at  Mchirneka's Baraka  told 

me  his  heart  shrank  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  very  small  berry  when  he  saw  whom  I 
had  brought  with  me  yesterday — mean- 
ing Bombay,  and  the  same  porters  whom 
he  had  prevented  going  on  with  me  be- 
fore. %  I  said,  '  Pooh,  nonsense ;  have 
done  with  such  excuses,  and  let  us  get 
away  out  of  this  as  fast  as  we  can,  Now, 
like  a  good  man,  just  use  your  influence 
with  the  chief  of  the  village,  and  try  and 
get  from  him  five  or  six  men  to  complete 
the  number  we  want,  and  then  we  will 
work  round  the  east  of  Sorombo  up  to 
Usui,  for  Suwarora  has  invited  us  to 
him.'  This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  ; 
for  Lume're'si,  having  heard  of  my  arrival, 
sent  his  Wanyapara,  or  grey-beards,  to 
beg  I  would  visit  him.  He  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  in  all  his  life,  neither 
had  his  father,  nor  any  of  his  forefathers, 
although  he  had  often  been  down  to  the 
coast ;  I  must  come  and  see  him,  as  I 
had  seen  his  mtoto  Kuhe.  He  did  not 
want  property ;  it  was  only  the  pleasure 
of  my  company  that  he  wanted,  to  en- ' 
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able  him  to  tell  all  his  friends  what  a 
great  man  had  lived  in  his  house. 

This  was  terrible  :  I  saw  at  once  that 
all  my  difficulties  in  Sorombo  would  have 
to  be  gone  through  again  if  I  went  there, 
and  groaned  when  I  thought  what  a  trick 
the  Pig  had  played  me  when  I  first  of  all 
came  to  this  place  ;  for  if  I  had  gone  on 
then,  as  I  wished,  I  should  have  slipped 
past  Lumeresi  without  his  knowing  it. 

"  I  had  to  get  up  a  storm  at  the  grey- 
beards, and  said  I  could  not  stand  going 
out  of  my  road  to  see  any  one  now,  for  I 
had  already  lost  so  much  time  by  Ma- 
kaka's  trickery  in  Sorombo.  Bin  then, 
quaking  with  fright  at  my  obstinacy, 
said,  'You  must — indeed  you  must — give 
in  and  do  with  these  savage  chiefs  as  the 
Arabs  when  they  travel,  for  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  riding  rough-shod  over  them.' 
Still  I  stuck  out,  and  the  grey -beards 
departed  to  tell  their  chief  of  it.  Next 
morning  he  sent  them  back  again  to  say 
he  would  not  be  cheated  out  of  his  rights 
as  the  chief  of  the  district.  Still  I  would 
not  give  in,  and  the  whole  day  kept 
'jawing'  without  effect,  for  I  could  get 
no  man  to  go  with  me  until  the  chief 
gave  his  sanction.  1  then  tried  to  send 
Bombay  off  with  Bin,  Nasib,  and  their 
guide,  by  night ;  but  though  Bombay 
was  willing,  the  other  two  hung  back  on 
the  old  plea.  In  this  state  of  perplexity, 
Bui  begged  I  would  allow  him  to  go  over 
to  Lumeresi  and  see  what  he  could  do 
with  a  present.  Bui  really  now  was  my 
only  stand-by,  so  I  sent  him  off,  and  next 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  he  had 
been  humbugged  by  honeyed  words,  as 
Baraka  had  been  with  Makaka,  into  be- 
lieving that  Liimeresi  was  a  good  man, 
who  really  had  no  other  desire  at  heart 
than  the  love  of  seeing  me.  His  boma, 
he  said,  did  not  lie  much  out  of  my  line, 
and  he  did  not  wish  a  stitch  of  my  cloth. 
So  far  from  detaining  me,  he  would  give 
me  as  many  men  as  I  wanted ;  and,  as 
an  earnest  of  his  good  intentions,  he  sent 
his  copper  hatchet,  the  badge  of  office  as 
chief  of  the  district,  as  a  guarantee  for  me. 

' '  To  wait  here  any  longer  after  this,  I 
knew,  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time,  so 
I  ordered  my  men  to  pack  up  that  mo- 
ment, and  we  all  marched  over  at  once 
to  Liimeresi' s,  when  we  put  up  in  his 
boma.  Lumeresi  was  not  in  then,  but, 
on  his  arrival  at  night,  he  beat  all  his 
drums  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  fired 
a  musket,  in  reply  to  which  I  fired  three 
shots." 

He  was  then  assailed  by  a  very 
critical  illness,  the  torments  of 
which  were  thus  diversified  by 
Lume'resi : — 
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He,  with  the  most  benign  coun- 
iv,  came  in  to  see  me,  the  very 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  as  lie  said, 
to  inquire  after  my  health;  when,  to 
pliMsi-  him  as  much  as  I  could,  1  had  a 
guard  of  honour  drawn  up  at  the  tent 
door  to  fire  a  salute  as  he  entered  ;  then 
giving  him  my  iron  camp-chair  to  sit 
upon,  which  tickled  him  much — for  lie 
was  .very  corpulent,  and  he  thought  its 
1  iga '  would  break  down  with  his  weight 
— we  had  a  long  talk,  though  it  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  remember  any- 
thing, my  brain  was  so  excited  and  weak. 
Kind  as  he  looked  and  spoke,  he  forgot 
all  his  promises  about  coveting  my  pro- 
perty, and  scarcely  got  over  the  first 
salutation  before  he  began  begging  for 
many  things  that  he  saw,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  a  deole,  in  order  that  he  might 
wear  it  on  all  great  occasions,  to  show 
his  contemporaries  what  a  magnanimous 
man  his  white  visitor  was.  I  soon  lost 
my  temper  whilst  striving  to  settle  the 
hongo.  Lumeresi  would  have  a  deole, 
and  I  would  not  admit  that  I  had  one, 

"  23d  to  31st. — Next  morning  I  was 
too  weak  to  speak  moderately,  and 
roared  more  like  a  madman  than  a  ra- 
tional being,  as,  breaking  his  faith,  he 
rrsisted  in  bullying  me.  The  day  after, 
took  pills  and  blistered  my  chest  all 
over ;  still  Lumeresi  would  not  let  me 
alone,  nor  come  to  any  kind  of  terms 
until  the  25th,  when  he  said  he  would 
take  a  certain  number  of  pretty  common 
cloths  for  his  children  if  I  would  throw 
in  a  red  blanket  for  himself.  I  jumped 
at  this  concession  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness, paid  down  my  cloths  on  the  spot ; 
and,  thinking  I  Avas  free  at  last,  ordered 
a  hammock  to  be  slung  on  a  pole,  that  I 
might  leave  the  next  day.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  on  seeing  me  actually  pre- 
paring to  start,  Lumeresi  found  he  could 
not  let  me  go  until  I  increased  the  tax 
by  three  more  cloths,  as  some  of  his  fa- 
mily complained  that  they  had  got  no- 
thing. After  some  badgering,  I  paid 
what  he  asked  for,  and  ordered  the  men 
to  carry  me  out  of  the  palace  before  any- 
thing else  was  done,  for  I  would  not 
sleep  another  night  where  I  was.  Lu- 
meresi then  stood  in  my  way,  and  said 
he  would  never  allow  a  man  of  his  coun- 
try to  give  me  any  assistance  until  I  was 
well,  for  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
hearing  it  said  that,  after  taking  so 
many  cloths  from  me,  he  had  allowed 
me  to  die  in  the  jungles— and  dissuaded 
my  men  from  obeying  my  orders. 

"In  vain  I  appealed  to  his  mercy,  de- 
claring that  the  only  chance  left  me  of 
saving  my  life  would  be  from  the  change 
of  air  in  the  hammock  as  I  marched 
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along.     He  would  not  listen,  professing 


humanity,  whilst  he  meant  plunder ;  and 
I  now  found  he  was  determined  not  to 
beat  the  drum  until  I  had  paid  him  some 
more,  which  he  was  to  think  over  and 
settle  next  day.  When  the  next  day 
came,  he  would  not  come  near  me,  as  he 
said  I  must  possess  a  deole,  otherwise  I 
would  not  venture  on  to  Karagiie ;  for 
nobody  ever  yet  '  saw  '  Rumanika  with- 
out one.  This  suspension  of  business 
was  worse  than  the  rows  ;  I  felt  very  mi- 
serable, and  became  worse.  At  last,  on 
my  offering  him  anything  that  he  might 
consider  an  equivalent  for  the  deole  if 
he  would  but  beat  the  drums  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  said  I  might  consider  myself 
his  prisoner  instead  of  his  guest  if  I  per- 
sisted in  my  obstinacy  in  not  giving  him 
Rumanika' s  deole  ;  and  then  again  per- 
emptorily ordered  all  of  his  subjects  not 
to  assist  me  in  moving  a  load.  After 
this,  veering  round  for  a  moment  on  the 
generous  tack,  he  offered  me  a  cow, 
which  I  declined. 

"  1st  to  4th.—  Still  I  rejected  the  offer- 
ed cow,  until  the  2d,  when,  finding  him 
as  dogged  as  ever,  at  the  advice  of  my 
men  I  accepted  it,  hoping  thus  to  please 
him ;  but  it  was  no  use,  for  he  now 
said  he  must  have  two  deoles,  or  he 
would  never  allow  me  to  leave  his  palace. 
Every  day  matters  got  worse  and  worse. 
Mfumbi,  the  small  chief  of  Sorombo, 
came  over,  in  an  Oily-Gammon  kind  of 
manner,  to  say  Makaka  had  sent  him 
over  to  present  his  compliments  to  me, 
and  express  his  sorrow  on  hearing  that  I 
had  fallen  sick  here.  He  further  informed 
me  that  the  road  was  closed  between  this 
and  Usui,  for  he  had  just  been  fighting 
there,  and  had  killed  the  chief  Gomba, 
burnt  down  all  his  villages,  and  dis- 
persed all  the  men  in  the  jungle,  where 
they  now  resided,  plundering  every  man 
who  passed  that  way.  This  gratuitous, 
wicked,  humbugging  terrifier  helped  to 
cause  another  defeat.  It  was  all  non- 
sense, I  knew,  but  both  Bui  and  Nasib, 
taking  fright,  begged  for  their  discharges. 
In  fearful  alarm  and  anxiety,  I  then 
begged  them  to  have  patience  and  see 
the  hongo  settled  first,  for  there  was  no 
necessity,  at  any  rate,  for  immediate 
hurry;  I  wished  them  to  go  on  ahead 
with  Bombay,  as  in  four  days  they  could 
reach  Siiwarora's.  But  they  said  they 
could  not  hear  of  it — they  would  not  go 
a  step  beyond  this.  All  the  chiefs  on 
ahead  would  do  the  same  as  Lumeresi ; 
the  whole  country  was  roused.  I  had 
not  even  half  enough  cloths  to  satisfy 
the  "Wasui ;  and  my  faithful  followers 
would  never  consent  to  be  witness  to  my 
being  '  torn  to  pieces.' 
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11  5th  and  6th.— The  whole  day  and 
half  of  the  next  went  in  discussions.  At 
last,  able  for  the  first  time  to  sit  up  a 
little,  I  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Bui 
to  promise  he  would  go  to  Usiii  as  soon 
as  the  hongo  was  settled,  provided,  as 
he  said,  I  took  on  myself  all  responsibi- 
lities of  the  result.  This  cheered  me  so 
greatly,  I  had  my  chair  placed  under  a 
tree  and  smoked  my  first  pipe.  On  see- 
ing this,  all  my  men  struck  up  a  dance, 
to  the  sound  of  the  drums,  which  they 
carried  on  throughout  the  whole  night, 
never  ceasing  until  the  evening  of  the 
next  day.  These  protracted  caperings 
were  to  be  considered  as  their  congratu- 
lation for  my  improvement  in  health  ; 
for,  until  I  got  into  my  chair,  they  al- 
ways thought  I  was  going  to  die.  They 
then  told  me,  with  great  mirth  and  good 
mimicry,  of  many  absurd  scenes  which, 
owing  to  the  inflamed  state  of  my  brain, 
had  taken  place  during  my  interviews 
with  Lumeresi.  Bombay  at  this  time 
very  foolishly  told  Lumeresi,  if  he  '  really 
wanted  a  deole, '  he  must  send  to  Grant 
for  one.  This  set  the  chief  raving.  He 
knew  there  was  one  in  my  box,  he  said, 
and  unless  I  gave  it,  the  one  with  Grant 
must  be  brought ;  for  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  allow  of  my  proceeding 
northwards  until  that  was  given  him. 
Bui  and  Nasib  then  gave  me  the  slip, 
and  slept  that  night  in  a  neighbouring 
boma  without  my  knowledge. 

1th  to  9th. — As  things  had  now  gone 
§o  far,  I  gave  Lumeresi  the  deole  I  had 
stored  away  for  Rumanika,  telling  him, 
at  the  same  time  as  he  took  it,  that  he 
was  robbing  Rumanika,  and  not  myself ; 
but  I  hoped,  now  I  had  given  it,  he 
would  beat  the  drums.  The  scoundrel 
only  laughed  as  he  wrapped  my  beautiful 
silk  over  his  great  broad  shoulders,  and 
said,  '  Yes,  this  will  complete  our  pre- 
sent of  friendship  ;  now  then  for  the 
hongo — I  must  have  exactly  double  of 
all  you  have  given.'  This  Sorombo  trick 
I  attributed  to  the  instigation  of  Makaka, 
for  these  savages  never  fail  to  take  their 
revenge  when  they  can.  I  had  doubled 
back  from  his  country,  and  now  he  was 
cutting  me  off  in  front.  I  expected  as 
much  when  the  oily  blackguard  Mfumbi 
came  over  from  his  chief  to  ask  after  my 
health ;  so,  judging  from  my  experience 
with  Makaka,  I  told  Liirn6r6si  at  once  to 
tell  me  what  he  considered  his  due,  for 
this  fearful  haggling  was  killing  me  by 
inches.  I  had  no  more  deoles,  but  would 
make  that  up  in  brass  wire.  He  then 
fixed  the  hongo  at  fifteen  masango,  or 
brass-wire  bracelets,  sixteen  cloths  of 
sorts,  and  a  hundred  necklaces  of  sami- 
sami  or  red  coral  beads,  which  was  to 
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pay  for  Grant  as  well  as  myself.  I  paid 
it  down  on  the  spot ;  the  drums  beat  the 
'  satisfaction,'  and  I  ordered  the  march 
with  the  greatest  relief  of  mind  possible. 
"But  Bui  and  Nasib  were  not  to  be 
found ;  they  had  bolted.  The  shock 
nearly  killed  me.  I  had  walked  all  the 
way  to  Raze"  and  back  again  for  these 
men,  to  show  mine  a  good  example — had 
given  them  pay  and  treble  rations,  the 
same  as  Bombay  and  Baraka — and  yet 
they  chose  to  desert.  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that,  do 
what  I  would,  we  would  never  succeed ; 
and  in  my  weakness  of  body  and  mind  I 
actually  cried  like  a  child  over  the  whole 
affair.  I  would  rather  have  died  than 
have  failed  in  my  journey,  and  yet  failure 
seemed  at  this  juncture  inevitable. " 

After  this  it  is  refreshing  to  join 
the  traveller  in  his  visit  to  the  good 
king  Rumanika. 

"  The  whole  scenery  was  most  beauti- 
ful. Green  and  fresh,  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  were  covered  with  grass,  with  small 
clumps  of  soft  cloudy-looking  acacias 
growing  at  a  few  feet  only  above  the 
water,  and  above  them,  facing  over  the 
hills,  fine  detached  trees,  and  here  and 
there  the  gigantic  medicinal  aloe.  Ar- 
rived near  the  end  of  the  Moga-Nami- 
rinzi  hill  in  the  second  lake,  the  pad- 
dlers  splashed  into  shore,  where  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  headed  by  Nnanaji, 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  me.  I  landed 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  when 
the  royal  band  struck  up  a  march,  and 
we  all  moved  on  to  Rumanika's  frontier 
palace,  talking  away  in  a  very  compli- 
mentary manner,  not  unlike  the  very 
polite  and  flowery  fashion  of  educated 
Orientals. 

"  Rumanika  we  found  sitting  dressed 
in  a  wrapper  made  of  a  nzoe"  antelope's 
skin,  smiling  blandly  as  we  approached 
him.  In  the  warmest  manner  possible 
he  pressed  me  to  sit  by  his  side,  asked 
how  I  had  enjoyed  myself,  what  I 
thought  of  his  country,  if  I  did  not 
feel  hungry  ;  when  a  picnic  dinner  was 
spread,  and  we  all  set  to  at  cooked  plan- 
tains and  pombe,  ending  with  a  pipe  of 
his  best  tobacco.  Bit  by  bit  Rumanika 
became  more  interested  in  geography, 
and  seemed  highly  ambitious  of  gaming 
a  world-wide  reputation  through  the 
medium  of  my  pen.  At  his  invitation 
we  now  crossed  over  the  spur  to  the  In- 
ge"zi  Kage"ra  side,  when,  to  surprise  me, 
the  canoes  I  had  come  up  the  lake  in 
appeared  before  us.  They  had  gone  out 
of  the  lake  at  its  northern  end,  paddled 
into  and  then  up  the  Kage"ra  to  where 
we  stood,  showing,  by  actual  navigation, 
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the  connection  of  these  highland  lakes 
with  the  rivers  which  drain  the  various 
spurs  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
The  Kagera  was  deep  and  dark,  of  itself 
a  very  tine  stream,  and,  considering  it 
was  only  one — and  that,  too,  a  minor 
one  —of  the  various  affluents  which  drain 
the  mountain  valleys  into  the  Victoria 
N'yauza  through  the  medium  of  the 
Kitangule  river,  I  saw  at  once  there 
must  be  water  sufficient  to  make  the 
Kitangule  a  very  powerful  tributary  to 
the  lake.  .  .  . 

"  On  the  9th  I  went  out  shooting,  as 
Rumanika,  with  his  usual  politeness,  on 
hearing  my  desire  to  kill  some  rhino- 
ceros, ordered  his  sons  to  conduct  the 
field  for  me.  Off  we  started  by  sunrise 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hills  overlooking 
the  head  of  the  Little  Windermere  lake. 
On  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action — a 
thicket  of  acacia  shrubs — all  the  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  assembled  to 
beat.  Taking  post  myself,  by  direction, 
in  the  most  likely  place  to  catch  a  sight 
of  the  animals,  the  day's  work  began  by 
the  beaters  driving  the  covers  in  my 
direction.  In  a  very  short  time,  a  fine 
male  was  discovered  making  towards 
me,  but  not  exactly  knowing  where  he 
should  bolt  to.  While  he  was  in  this 
perplexity,  I  stole  along  between  the 
bushes,  and  caught  sight  of  him  stand- 
ing as  if  anchored  by  the  side  of  a  tree, 
and  gave  him  a  broadsider  with  Blissett, 
which,  too  much  for  his  constitution  to 
stand,  sent  him  off  trotting,  till  ex- 
hausted by  bleeding  he  lay  down  to  die, 
and  allowed  me  to  give  him  a  settler. 

"  In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards,  the 
good  young  princes,  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  the  gun,  came  to  see  what  was 
done.  Their  surprise  knew  no  bounds  ; 
they  could  scarcely  believe  what  they 
saw ;  and  then,  on  recovering,  with  the 
spirit  of  true  gentlemen,  they  seized 
both  my  hands,  congratulating  me  on 
the  magnitude  of  my  success,  and 
pointed  out,  as  an  example  of  it,  a  by- 
stander  who  showed  fearful  scars,  both 
on  his  abdomen  and  at  the  blade  of  his 
shoulder,  who>  they  declared,  had  been 
run  through  by  one  of  these  animals. 
It  was,  therefore,  wonderful  to  them, 
they  observed,  with  what  calmness  I 
went  up  to  such  formidable  beasts. 

"Just  at  this  time  a  distant  cry  was 
heard  that  another  rhinoceros  was  con- 
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cealed  in  a  thicket,  and  off  we  set  to 
pursue  her.  Arriving  at  the  place  men- 
tioned, I  settled  at  once  I  would  enter 
with  only  two  spare  men  carrying  guns, 
for  the  acacia  thorns  were  so  thick  that 
the  only  tracks  into  the  thicket  were 
runs  made  by  these  animals.  Leading 
myself,  bending  down  to  steal  in,  I 
tracked  up  a  run  till  half-way  through 
cover,  when  suddenly  before  me,  like  a 
pig  from  a  hole,  a  large  female,  with  her 
young  one  behind  her,  came  straight 
down  whoof-whoofing  upon  me.  In  this 
awkward  fix  I  forced  myself  to  one  side, 
though  pricked  all  over  with  thorns  in 
doing  so,  and  gave  her  one  in  the  head 
which  knocked  her  out  of  my  path,  and 
induced  her  for  safety  to  make  for  the 
open,  where  I  followed  her  down  and 
gave  her  another.  She  then  took  to  the 
hills  and  crossed  over  a  spur,  when,  fol- 
lowing after  her,  in  another  dense  thick- 
et, near  the  head  of  a  glen,  I  came  upon 
three,  who  no  sooner  sighted  me,  than 
all  in  line  they  charged  down  my  way. 
Fortunately  at  the  time  my  gun-bearers 
were  with  me  ;  so,  jumping  to  one  side, 
I  struck  them  all  three  in  turn.  One  of 
them  dropped  dead  a  little  way  on,  but 
the  others  only  pulled  up  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom.  To  please  myself 
now  I  had  done  quite  enough  ;  but  as 
the  princes  would  have  it,  I  went  on 
with  the  chase.  As  one  of  the  two,  I 
could  see,  had  one  of  his  fore  -  legs 
broken,  I  went  at  the  sounder  one,  and 
gave  him  another  shot,  which  simply 
induced  him  to  walk  over  the  lower  end 
of  the  hill.  Then  turning  to  the  last 
one,  which  could  not  escape,  I  asked  the 
Wanyambo  to  polish  him  off  with  their 
spears  and  arrows,  that  I  might  see  their 
mode  of  sport.  As  we  moved  up  to  the 
animal,  he  kept  charging  with  such  im- 
petuous fury,  they  could  not  go  into 
him  ;  so  I  gave  him  a  second  ball,  which 
brought  him  to  anchor.  In  this  helpless 
state  the  men  set  at  him  in  earnest,  and 
a  more  barbarous  finale  I  never  did  wit- 
ness. Every  man  sent  his  spear,  assage, 
or  arrow,  into  his  sides,  until,  completely 
exhausted,  he  sank  like  a  porcupine 
covered  with  quills.  The  day's  sport 
was  now  ended,  so  I  went  home  to  break- 
fast, leaving  instructions  that  the  heads 
should  be  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  king 
as  a  trophy  of  what  the  white  man  could 
do." 
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TONY    BUTLER. 


PART  IV. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — TONY   IN   TOWN. 


DAY  followed  day,  and  Tony  But- 
ler heard  nothing  from  the  minister. 
He  went  down  each  morning  to 
Downing  Street,  and  interrogated 
the  austere  doorkeeper,  till  at  length 
there  grew  up  between  that  grim 
official  and  himself  a  state  of  feel- 
ing little  short  of  hatred. 

"  No  letter]"  would  say  Tony. 

"Look  in  the  rack/'  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"  Is  this  sort  of  thing  usual  1 " 

"What  sort  of  thing?" 

"  The  getting  no  reply  for  a  week 
or  eight  days  1 " 

"  I  should  say  it  is  very  usual 
with  certain  people." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  certain 
people  ? " 

"Well,  the  people  that  don't 
have  answers  to  the  letters,  nor 
ain't  likely  to  have  them," 

"  Might  I  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion 1 "  said  Tony,  lowering  his 
voice,  and  fixing  a  very  quiet  but 
steady  look  on  the  other. 

"  Yes,  if  it's  a  short  one." 

"  It's  a  very  short  one.  Has  no 
one  ever  kicked  you  for  your  im- 
pertinence 1 " 

"  Kicked  me — kicked  me,  sir  !  " 
cried  the  other,  while  his  face  be- 
came purple  with  passion. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Tony,  mildly; 
"  for  let  me  mention  it  to  you  in 
confidence,  it's  the  last  thing  I  mean 
to  do  before  I  leave  London." 

"We'll  see  about  this,  sir,  at 
once,"  cried  the  porter,  who  rushed 
through  the  inner  door,  and  tore 
up-stairs  like  a  madman.  Tony 
meanwhile  brushed  some  dust  off 
his  coat  with  a  stray  clothes-brush 
near,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the 
spot,  when  Skeffington  came  hur- 
riedly towards  him,  trying  to 
smother  a  fit  of  laughter  that  would 
not  be  repressed. 

"What's  all  this,  Butler?"  said 


he.  "  Here's  the  whole  office  in 
commotion.  Willis  is  up  with  the 
chief  clerk,  and  old  Baynes  telling 
them  that  you  drew  a  revolver,  and 
threatened  his  life,  and  swore  if 
you  hadn't  an  answer  by  to-mor- 
row at  twelve,  you'd  blow  Sir 
Harry's  brains  out." 

"It's  somewhat  exaggerated.  I 
had  no  revolver,  and  never  had  one. 
I  don't  intend  any  violence  beyond 
kicking  that  fellow,  and  I'll  not  do 
even  that  if  he  can  manage  to  be 
commonly  civil." 

"  The  Chief  wishes  to  see  this 
gentleman  up-stairs  for  a  moment," 
said  a  pale,  sickly  youth  to  Skef- 
fington. 

"  Don't  get  flurried.  Be  cool, 
Butler,  and  say  nothing  that  can 
irritate  —  mind  that,"  whispered 
Skeffington,  and  stole  away. 

Butler  was  introduced  into  a  spa- 
cious room,  partly  office,  partly  lib- 
rary, at  the  fireplace  of  which  stood 
two  men,  a  short  and  a  shorter. 
They  were  wonderfully  alike  in  ex- 
ternals, being  each  heavy-looking, 
white  -  complexioned,  serious  men, 
with  a  sort  of  dreary  severity  of  as- 
pect, as  if  the  spirit  of  domination 
had  already  begun  to  weigh  down 
even  themselves. 

"  We  have  been  informed,"  began 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  in  a  slow, 
deliberate  voice,  "  that  you  have 
grossly  outraged  one  of  the  inferior 
officers  of  this  department ;  and  al- 
though the  case  is  one  which  de- 
mands, and  shall  have,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  authorities,  we 
have  sent  for  you — Mr  Brand  and 
I — to  express  our  indignation, — eh, 
Brand  1 "  added  he  in  a  whisper. 

"  Certainly,  our  indignation," 
chimed  in  the  other. 

"  And  aware,  as  we  are,"  resumed 
the  Chief,  "  that  you  are  an  appli- 
cant for  employment  under  this  de- 
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partment,  to  convey  to  you  the  as- 
surance that  such  conduct  as  you 
have  been  guilty  of,  totally  debars 
you — excludes  you " 

"  Yes,  excludes  you,"  chimed  in 
Brand. 

"  From  the  most  remote  prospect 
of  an  appointment!"  said  the  first, 
taking  up  a  book,  and  throwing  it 
down  with  a  slap  on  the  table,  as 
though  the  more  emphatically  to 
confirm  his  words. 

"  Who  are  you,  may  I  ask,  who 
pronounce  so  finally  on  my  pro- 
spects ? "  cried  Tony. 

"  Who  are  we,  who  are  we  ? "  said 
the  Chief,  in  a  horror  at  the  query. 
"  Will  you  tell  him,  Mr  Brand  r 

The  other  was,  however,  ringing 
violently  at  the  bell,  and  did  not 
hear  the  question. 

"  Have  you  sent  to  Scotland 
Yard  1 "  asked  he  of  the  servant  who 
came  to  his  summons.  "  Tell  Willis 
to  be  ready  to  accompany  the  officer, 
and  make  his  charge." 

"  The  gentleman  asks  who  we 
are,"  said  Baynes,  with  a  feeble 
laugh. 

"  I  ask  in  no  sort  of  disrespect 
to  you,"  said  Butler,  "  but  simply 
to  learn  in  what  capacity  I  am  to 
regard  you.  Are  you  magistrates  1 
Is  this  a  court?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  are  not  magistrates," 
said  Brand,  "  we  are  Heads  of  De- 
partments— departments  which  we 
shall  take  care  do  not  include 
within  their  limits  persons  of  your 
habits  and  pursuits." 

"  You  can  know  very  little  about 
my  habits  or  pursuits.  I  promised 
your  hall  porter  I'd  kick  him,  and 
I  don't  suspect  that  either  you  or 
your  little  friend  there  would  risk 
any  interference  to  protect  him." 

"  My  Lord ! "  said  a  messenger,  in 
a  voice  of  almost  tremulous  terror, 
while  he  flung  open  both  inner  and 
outer  door  for  the  great  man's  ap- 
proach. The  person  who  entered 
with  a  quick  active  step,  was  an 
elderly  man,  white -whiskered  and 
white-haired,  but  his  figure  well  set 
up,  and  his  hat  rakish!  y  placed  a 
very  little  on  one  side  ;  his  features 
were  acute,  and  betokened  prompti- 
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tude  and  decision,  blended  with  a 
sort  of  jocular  humour  about  the 
mouth,  as  though  even  state  affairs 
did  not  entirely  indispose  a  man  to 
a  jest. 

"  Don't  send  that  bag  off  to-night, 
Baynes,  till  I  come  down,"  said  he, 
hurriedly  ;  "  and  if  any  telegrams 
arrive,  send  them  over  to  the 
House.  What's  this  policeman 
doing  at  the  door  ? — who  is  refrac- 
tory?" 

"  This — young  man/'  he  paused, 
for  he  had  almost  said  gentleman — 
"  has  just  threatened  an  old  and  re- 
spectable servant  of  the  office  with 
a  personal  chastisement,  my  Lord." 

"  Declared  he'd  break  every  bone 
in  his  body,"  chimed  in  Brand. 

"  Whose  body?"  asked  his  Lord- 
ship. 

"Willis's,  my  Lord  — the  hall 
porter  —  a  man,  if  I  mistake  not, 
appointed  by  your  Lordship." 

"  I  said,  I'd  kick  him,"  said  Tony, 
calmly. 

"Kick  Willis?"  said  my  Lord, 
with  a  forced  gravity,  which  could 
not,  however,  suppress  a  laughing 
twinkle  of  his  keen  grey  eyes — 
"kick  Willis?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  it." 

"  What's  your  name,  sir  ?"  asked 
my  Lord. 

"  Butler,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  The  son  of — no,  not  son — but 
relative  of  Sir  Omerod's?"  asked 
his  Lordship  again. 

"  His  nephew." 

"Why,  Sir  Harry  Elphinstone 
has  asked  me  for  something  for  you. 
I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
It  would  be  an  admirable  thing  to 
have  some  one  to  kick  the  porters  ; 
but  we  haven't  thought  of  such  an 
appointment, — eh,  Baynes  ?  Willis, 
the  very  first ;  most  impudent  dog. 
We  want  a  messenger  for  Bucharest, 
Brand,  don't  we  ? " 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  you  filled  it  this 
morning — gave  it  to  Mr  Beed." 

"  Cancel  Beed,  then,  and  appoint 
Butler." 

"  Mr  Beed  has  gone,  my  Lord — 
started  with  the  Vienna  bag." 

"  Make  Butler  supernumerary." 
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"  There  are  four  already,  my  Lord." 

"  I  don't  care  if  there  were  forty, 
Mr  Brand  !  Go  and  pass  your  ex- 
amination, young  gentleman,  and 
thank  Sir  Harry  Elphinstone,  for 
this  nomination  is  at  his  request. 
I  am  only  sorry  you  didn't  kick 
Willis."  And  with  this  parting 
speech  he  turned  away,  and  hopped 
down  stairs  to  his  brougham,  with 
the  light  step  and  jaunty  air  of  a 
man  of  thirty. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed, 
when  Baynes  and  Brand  retired 
into  a  window  recess,  conversing  in 
lowest  whispers,  and  with  much 
head-shaking.  To  what  a  frightful 
condition  the  country  must  come — 
any  country  must  come — when  ad- 
ministered by  men  of  such  levity — 
who  make  a  sport  of  its  interests, 
and  a  practical  joke  of  its  patronage 
-^vvas  the  theme  over  which  they 
now  mourned  in  common. 

"  Are  you  going  to  make  a  minute 
of  this  appointment,  Brand  ?"  asked 
Baynes.  "  I  declare  I'd  not  do  it." 

The  other  pursed  up  his  lips  and 
leaned  his  head  to  one  side,  as 
though  to  imply  that  such  a  course 
would  be  a  bold  one. 

Will  you  put  his  name  on  your 
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*'I  don't  know/'  muttered  the 
other.  "  I  suspect  we  can  do  it 
better.  Where  have  you  been  edu- 
cated, Mr  Butler?" 

"  At  home,  principally." 
"  Never  at  any  public  school  ?" 
"  Never,  except  you  call  a  village 
school  a  public  one." 

Brand's     eyes    glistened,     and 
Baynes's  returned  the  sparkle. 
*'  Are  you  a  proficient  in  French  V 
"  Far  from  it.     I  could  spell  out 
a  fable,  or  a  page  of  *  Telemachus/ 
and  even  that  would  push  me  hard." 
"  Do  you  write  a  good  hand  ?" 
"  It  is  legible,  but  it's  no  beauty." 
"  And  your  arithmetic  ?" 
"  Pretty  much  like  my  French — 
the  less  said  about  it  the  better." 

*;  I  think  that  will  do,  Brand," 
whispered  Baynes. 

The  other  nodded,  and  muttered, 
"  Of  course  ;  and  it  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it." 


"  These  are  the  points,  Mr  But- 
ler," he  continued,  giving  him  a 
printed  paper,  "  on  which  you  will 
have  to  satisfy  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  ;  they  are,  as  you 
see,  not  very  numerous  nor  very 
difficult.  A  certificate  as  to  gene- 
ral conduct  and  character  —  Brit- 
ish subject  —  some  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages — the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic — and  that  you 
are  able  to  ride " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  there  is  one  thing 
I  can  do,  and  if  you  ask  the  Commis- 
sioners to  take  a  cast  'cross  country, 
I'll  promise  them  a  breather." 

Tony  never  noticed,  nor,  had  he 
noticed,  had  he  cared  for  the  grave 
austerity  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments at  this  outburst  of  enthusi- 
ism.  He  was  too  full  of  his  own 
happiness,  and  too  eager  to  share  it 
with  his  mother. 

As  he  gained  the  street,  Skeffing- 
ton  passed  his  arm  through  his,  and 
walked  along  with  him,  offering  him 
his  cordial  gratulations,  and  giving 
him  many  wise  and  prudent  coun- 
sels, though  unfortunately,  from  the 
state  of  ignorance  of  Tony's  mind, 
these  latter  were  lamentably  un- 
profitable. It  was  of  "  the  Office  " 
that  he  warned  him — of  its  tempers, 
its  caprices,  its  rancours,  and  its 
jealousies,  till,  lost  in  the  maze  of 
his  confusion,  poor  Tony  began  to 
regard  it  as  a  beast  of  ill-omened 
and  savage  passions — a  great  mon- 
ster, in  fact,  who  lived  on  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  ardent  and  high-hearted 
youths,  drying  up  the  springs  of 
their  existence,  and  exhausting  their 
brains  out  of  mere  malevolence. 
Out  of  all  the  farrago  that  he  lis- 
tened to,  all  that  he  could  collect 
was,  "  that  he  was  one  of  those  fel- 
lows that  the  chiefs  always  hated 
and  invariably  crushed."  Why  des- 
tiny should  have  marked  him  out 
for  such  odium — why  he  was  born 
to  be  strangled  by  red  tape,  Tony 
could  not  guess,  nor,  to  say  truth, 
did  he  trouble  himself  to  inquire; 
but,  resisting  a  pressing  invitation 
to  dine  with  Skeffington  at  his 
club,  he  hastened  to  his  room  to 
write  his  good  news  to  his  mother. 
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"  Think  of  my  good  fortune,  dear- 
est little  mother,"  he  wrote.  "  I 
have  got  a  place,  and  such  a  place  ! 
You'd  fancy  it  was  made  for  me,  for 
I  have  neither  to  talk,  nor  to  think, 
nor  to  read,  nor  to  write — all  my 
requirements  are  joints  that  will 
bear  bumping,  and  a  head  that  will 
stand  the  racket  of  railroad  and 
steamboat  without  any  sense  of 
confusion,  beyond  what  nature  im- 
planted there.  Was  he  not  a  wise 
minister  who  named  me  to  a  post 
where  bones  are  better  than  brains, 
and  a  good  digestion  superior  to  in- 
tellect ]  I  am  to  be  a  messenger — 
a  Foreign  Service  Messenger  is  the 
grand  title — a  creature  to  go  over 
the  whole  globe  with  a  white  leather 
bag  or  two,  full  of  mischief,  or  gos- 
sip, as  it  may  be,  and  whose  whole 
care  is  to  consist  in  keeping  his 
time,  and  being  never  out  of  health. 

"  They  say  in  America  the  bears 
were  made  for  Colonel  Crocket's 
dog,  and  I'm  sure  these  places  were 
made  for  fellows  of  my  stamp — fel- 
lows to  carry  a  message,  and  yet  not 
intrusted  with  the  telling  it. 

"  The  pay  is  capital,  the  position 
good — that  is,  three -fourths  of  the 
men  are  as  good  or  better  than 
myself ;  and  the  life,  all  tell  me,  is 
rare  fun — you  go  everywhere,  see 
everything,  and  think  of  nothing. 
In  all  your  dreams  for  me,  you 
never  fancied  the  like  of  this.  They 
talk  of  places  for  all  sorts  of  capa- 
cities, but  imagine  a  berth  for  one 
of  no  capacity  at  all!  And  yet. 
mother  dear,  they  have  made  a 
blunder — and  a  very  absurd  blun- 
der too,  and  no  small  one! — they 
have  instituted  a  test — a  sort  of 
examination  —  for  a  career  that 
ought  to  be  tested  by  a  round 
with  the  boxing-gloves,  or  a  sharp 
canter  over  a  course  with  some 
four-feet  hurdles ! 

"  I  am  to  be  examined,  in  about 
six  weeks  from  this,  in  some  foreign 
tongues,  multiplication,  and  the 
state  of  my  muscles.  I  am  to  show 
proof  that  I  was  born  of  white  pa- 
rents, and  am  not  too  young  or  too 
old  to  go  alone  of  a  message.  There's 
the  whole  of  it.  It  ain't  much,  but 
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it  is  quite  enough  to  frighten  one, 
and  I  go  about  with  the  verb  avoir 
in  my  head,  and  the  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic  dance  round  me  like  so 
many  furies.  What  a  month  of  work 
and  drudgery  there  is  before  you, 
little  woman.  You'll  have  to  coach 
me  through  my  declensions  and 
subtractions.  If  you  don't  fag, 
you'll  be  plucked,  for,  as  for  me,  I'll 
only  be  your  representative  when- 
ever I  go  in.  Look  up  your  gram- 
mar then,  and  your  history  too, 
for  they  plucked  a  man  the  other 
day  that  said  Piccolomini  was 
not  a  General,  but  a  little  girl 
that  sang  in  the  '  Traviata  ! '  Fd 
start  by  the  mail  this  evening,  but 
that  I  have  to  go  up  to  the  office — 
no  end  of  a  chilling  place — for  my 
examination-papers,  and  to  be  tested 
by  the  doctor  that  I  am  all  right, 
thews  and  sinews ;  but  I'll  get  away 
by  the  afternoon,  right  glad  to  leave 
all  this  turmoil  and  confusion,  the 
very  noise  of  which  makes  me  quar- 
relsome and  ill-tempered. 

"  There  is  such  a  good  fellow 
here,  Skeffington — the  Honourable 
Skeffington  Darner,  to  speak  of 
him  more  formally — who  has  been 
most  kind  to  me.  He  is  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Harry,  and  told  me 
all  manner  of  things  about  the  Gov- 
ernment offices,  and  the  Dons  that 
rule  them.  If  I  was  a  clever  or  a 
sharp  fellow,  I  suppose  this  would 
have  done  me  infinite  service ;  but, 
as  old  Dr  Kin  ward  says,  it  was  only 
'  putting  the  wine  in  a  cracked  bot- 
tle ;'  and  all  I  can  remember  is  the 
kindness  that  dictated  the  attention. 

"  Skeff  is  some  relation — I  forget 
what— to  old  Mrs  Maxwell  of  Til- 
ney,  and,  like  all  the  world,  expects 
to  be  her  heir.  He  talks  of  coming 
over  to  see  her  when  he  gets  his 
leave,  and  said — God  forgive  him 
for  it — that  he'd  run  down  and  pass 
a  day  with  us.  I  couldn't  say  Don't, 
and  I  had  not  heart  to  say  Do  !  I 
had  not  the  courage  to  tell  him 
frankly  that  we  lived  in  a  cabin 
with  four  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and 
that  butler,  cook,  footman,  and 
housemaid,  were  all  represented 
by  a  barefooted  lassie,  who  was  far 
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more  at  home  drawing  a  fishing-net, 
than  in  cooking  its  contents.  I  was 
just  snob  enough  to  say,  Tell  us 
when  we  may  look  out  for  you ;  and 
without  manliness  to  add,  And  I'll 
run  away  when  I  hear  it.  But  he's 
a  rare  good  fellow,  and  teases  me 
every  day  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
Arthur — a  club  where  all  the  young 
swells  of  the  Government  offices* 
assemble  to  talk  of  themselves,  and 
sneer  at  their  official  superiors. 

"  I'll  go  out,  if  I  can,  and  see 
Dolly  before  I  leave,  though  she 
told  me  the  family  didn't  like  her 
having  friends  —  the  flunkies  call 
them  followers — and  of  course  I 
ought  not  to  do  what  would  make 
her  uncomfortable ;  still,  one  minute 
or  two  would  suffice  to  get  me  some 
message  to  bring  the  Doctor,  who'll 
naturally  expect  it.  I'd  like,  be- 
sides, to  tell  Dolly  of  my  good  for- 
tune, though  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
very  graceful  thing  to  be  full  of 
one's  own  success  to  another,  whose 
position  is  so  painful  as  hers,  poor 
girl.  If  you  saw  how  pale  she  has 
grown,  and  how  thin;  even  her 
voice  has  lost  that  jolly  ring  it  had, 
and  is  now  weak  and  poor.  She 
seems  so  much  afraid — of  what  or 
whom  I  can't  make  out — but  all 
about  her  bespeaks  terror.  You 
say  very  little  of  the  Abbey,  and 
I  am  always  thinking  of  it.  The 
great  big  world,  and  this  great  big 
city  that  is  its  capital,  are  very  small 
things  to  me,  compared  to  that  little 
circle  that  could  be  swept  by  a  com- 
pass, with  a  centre  at  the  Burnside, 
and  a  leg  of  ten  miles  long,  that 
would  take  in  the  Abbey  and  the 
salmon-weir,  the  rabbit-warren  and 
the  boat-jetty !  If  I  was  very  rich, 
I'd  just  add  three  rooms  to  our  cot- 
tage, and  put  up  one  for  myself, 
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with  my  own  traps:  and  another 
for  you,  with  all  the  books  that  ever 
were  written  ;  and  another  for  Skeff, 
or  any  other  good  fellow  we'd  like 
to  have  with  us.  Wouldn't  that  be 
jolly,  little  mother  1  I  won't  deny 
I've  seen  what  would  be  called 
prettier  places  here — the  Thames 
above  and  below  Richmond,  for  in- 
stance. Lawns  smooth  as  velvet — 
great  trees  of  centuries'  growth,  and 
fine  houses  of  rich  people  are  on 
every  side.  But  I  like  our  own  wild 
crags  and  breezy  hill-sides  better; 
I  like  the  great  green  sea,  rolling 
smoothly  on,  and  smashing  over 
our  rugged  rocks,  better  than  all 
those  smooth  eddied  currents,  with 
their  smart  racing-boats  skimming 
about.  If  I  could  only  catch  these 
fellows  outside  the  Skerries  some 
day,  with  a  wind  from  the  north- 
west :  wouldn't  I  spoil  the  colours 
of  their  gay  jackets  1 

"Here's  Skeff  come  again.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  dine  with  some 
very  pleasant  fellows  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  and  that  I  must  posi- 
tively come.  He  won't  be  denied, 
and  I  am  in  such  rare  spirits  about 
my  appointment,  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  be  a  churl  to  myself  to  re- 
fuse, though  I  have  my  sore  mis- 
givings about  accepting,  what  I 
well  know  I  never  can  make  any 
return  for.  How  I'd  like  one  word 
from  you  to  decide  for  me ! 

"  I  must  shut  up.  I'm  off  to 
Richmond,  and  they  are  all  making 
such  a  row  and  hurrying  me  so, 
that  my  head  is  turning.  One  has 
to  hold  the  candle,  and  another 
stands  ready  with  the  sealing-wax, 
by  way  of  expediting  me.  Good- 
bye, dearest  mother — I  start  to- 
morrow for  home. — Your  affection- 
ate son,  TONY  BUTLER." 


CHAPTER  XIV. — A  DINNER  AT  RICHMOND. 


With  the  company  that  compos- 
ed the  dinner-party  we  have  only  a 
very  passing  concern.  They  were 
— including  Skeffington  and  Tony 
— eight  in  all.  Three  were  young 
officials  from  Downing  Street ;  two 


were  guardsmen  ;  and  one  an  infe- 
rior member  of  the  royal  household 
— a  certain  Mr  Arthur  Mayfair,  a 
young  fellow  much  about  town,  and 
known  by  every  one. 

The  dinner  was  ostensibly  to  cele- 
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brate  the  promotion  of  one  of  the 
guardsmen — Mr  Lyner ;  in  reality, 
it  was  one  of  those  small  orgies  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  our  mo- 
dern civilisation  has  imported  from 
Paris. 

A  well-spread,  and  even  splendid 
table,  was  no  novelty  to  Tony  ;  but 
such  extravagance  and  luxury  as 
this  he  had  never  witnessed  before; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  banquet  in  which 
all  that  was  rarest  and  most  costly 
figured,  and  it  actually  seemed  as  if 
every  land  of  Europe  had  contri- 
buted some  delicacy  or  other  to  re- 
present its  claims  to  epicurism,  at 
this  congress.  There  were  caviare 
from  Russia,  and  oysters  from  Os- 
tend,  and  red  trout  from  the  High- 
lands, and  plover  eggs  and  pheasants 
from  Bohemia,  and  partridges  from 
'Alsace,  and  scores  of  other  delica- 
cies, each  attended  by  its  appropri- 
ate wine  ;  to  discuss  which,  with  all 
the  high  connoisseurship  of  the  table, 
furnished  the  whole  conversation. 
Politics  and  literature  apart,  no  sub- 
ject could  have  been  more  removed 
from  all  Tony's  experiences.  He 
had  never  read  Brillat  Savarin,  nor 
so  much  as  heard  of  M.  Ude — of 
the  great  controversy  between  the 
merits  of  white  and  brown  truffles, 
he  knew  positively  nothing,  and  he 
had  actually  eaten  terrapin,  and 
believed  it  to  be  very  exquisite 
veal ! 

He  listened,  and  listened  very 
attentively.  If  it  might  have  seem- 
ed to  him  that  the  company  devoted 
a  most  extravagant  portion  of  the 
time  to  the  discussion,  there  was 
such  a  realism  in  the  presence  of 
the  good  things  themselves,  that 
the  conversation  never  descended 
to  frivolity  ;  while  there  was  an 
earnestness  in  the  talkers  that  re- 
jected such  an  imputation. 

To  hear  them,  one  would  have 
thought — at  least,  Tony  thought — 
that  all  their  lives  had  been  passed 
in  dining.  Could  any  memory  re- 
tain the  mass  of  small  minute  cir- 
cumstances that  they  recorded,  or 
did  they  keep  prandial  records  as 
others  keep  game-books  ?  Not  one 
of  them  ever  forgot  where,  and 
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when,  and  how,  he  had  ever  eaten 
anything  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lence ;  and  there  was  an  elevation 
of  language,  an  ecstasy  imported 
into  the  reminiscences,  that  only 
ceased  to  be  ludicrous  when  he  grew 
used  to  it.  Perhaps,  as  a  mere  lis- 
tener, he  partook  more  freely  than 
he  otherwise  might  of  the  good 
things  before  him.  In  the  excel- 
lence and  endless  variety  of  the 
wines,  there  was,  besides,  tempta- 
tion for  cooler  heads  than  his.  Not 
to  add,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
he  found  himself  in  a  jury,  empan- 
nelled  to  pronounce  upon  some  nice 
question  of  flavour,  points  upon 
which,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  he 
entered  with  a  far  greater  reliance 
on  his  judgment  than  he  would  have 
felt  half  an  hour  before  dinner. 

He  had  not,  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  table,  a  "made  head." 
That  is  to  say,  at  Lyle  Abbey,  his 
bottle  of  Sneyd's  Claret  after  dinner 
was  more  than  he  liked  well  to 
drink  ;  but  now,  when  Sauterne 
succeeded  Sherry,  and  Macobrun- 
ner  came  after  Champagne,  and 
in  succession  followed  Bordeaux, 
and  Burgundy,  and  Madeira,  and 
then  Bordeaux  again  of  a  rarer  and 
choicer  vintage,  Tony's  head  grew 
addled  and  confused.  Though  he 
spoke  very  little,  there  passed 
through  his  mind  all  the  varied 
changes  that  his  nature  was  sus- 
ceptible of.  He  was  gay  and  de- 
pressed, daring  and  cautious,  quar- 
relsome and  forgiving,  stern  and 
affectionate,  by  turns.  There  were 
moments  when  he  would  have  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  company,  and 
fleeting  instants  when  his  eye  glanc- 
ed around  to  see  upon  whom  he 
could  fix  a  deadly  quarrel ;  now  he 
felt  rather  vainglorious  at  being 
one  of  such  a  distinguished  com- 
pany, and  now  a  sharp  distrust  shot 
through  him  that  he  was  there  to  be 
the  butt  of  these  town-bred  wits, 
whose  merriment  was  nothing  but 
a  covert  impertinence. 

All  these  changeful  moods  only 
served  to  make  him  drink  more 
deeply.  He  filled  bumpers  and 
drank  them  daringly.  Skeffington 
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told  the  story  of  the  threat  to  kick 
Willis — not  much  in  itself,  but  full 
of  interest  to  the  young  officials 
who  knew  Willis  as  an  institution, 
and  could  no  more  have  imagined 
his  personal  chastisement,  than  an 
insult  to  the  royal  arms.  When 
Skeff,  however,  finished  by  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  himself 
rather  approved  of  the  measure, 
they  began  to  feel  that  Tony  Butler 
was  that  greatest  of  all  created 
things,  "  a  rising  man."  For  as  the 
power  of  the  unknown  number  is 
incommensurable,  so  the  height  to 
which  a  man's  success  may  carry 
him  can  never  be  estimated. 

"  It's  deuced  hard  to  get  one  of 
these  messengerships,"  said  one  of 
the  guardsmen  ;  "  they  say  it's  far 
easier  to  be  named  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Fifty  fellows 
are  able  to  ride  in  a  coach  for  one 
that  can  read  and  write/'  said  May- 
fair. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  '?  " 
cried  Tony,  his  eyes  flashing  fire. 

"  Just  what  I  said,"  replied  the 
other,  mildly — "  that  as  there  is  no 
born  mammal  so  helpless  as  a  real 
gentleman,  it's  the  rarest  thing  to 
find  an  empty  shell  to  suit  him." 

"  And  they're  well  paid  too," 
broke  in  the  soldier.  "  Why,  there's 
no  fellow  so  well  off.  They  have 
five  pounds  a-day." 

"  No,  they  have  not." 

"They  have." 

"  They  have  not." 

"  On   duty.      When 
duty." 

"  No,  nor  off  duty." 

"  Harris  told  me." 

"  Harris  is  a  fool." 

"  He's  my  cousin,"  said  a  sickly 
young  fellow,  who  looked  deadly 
pale,  "  and  111  not  hear  him  called 
a  liar." 

"  Nobody  said  liar.  I  said  he 
was  a  fool." 

"  And  so  he  is,"  broke  in  May- 
fair,  "  for  he  went  and  got  married 
the  other  day  to  a  girl  without  six- 
pence." 

"  Beaumont's  daughter  1 " 

"Exactly.     The  'Lively  Kitty/ 
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as  we  used  to  call  her ;  a  name  she'll 
scarce  go  by  in  a  year  or  two." 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  Tony,  with  a 
slow,  deliberate  utterance — "  I  don't 
think  that  he  has  made  me  a  suit — 
suit — suitable  apology  for  what  he 
said — eh,  Skeff?" 

"Be  quiet,  will  you1?"  muttered 
the  other. 

"  Kitty  had  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  her  own." 

"  Not  sixpence." 

"  I  tell  you  she  had." 

"  Grant  it.  What  is  ten  thousand 
pounds'?"  lisped  out  a  little  pink- 
cheeked  fellow,  who  had  a  hundred 
and  eighty  per  annum  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  "  If  you  are  economical, 
you  may  get  two  years  out  of  it." 

"If  I  thought/'  growled  out 
Tony  into  Skeff's  ear,  "that  he 
meant  it  for  insolence,  I'd  punch 
his  head,  curls  and  all." 

"Will  you  just  be  quiet?"  said 
Skeff  again. 

"  I'd  have  married  Kitty  myself," 
said  pink  cheeks,  "  if  I  thought  she 
had  ten  thousand." 

"  And  I'd  have  gone  on  a  visit  to 
you,"  said  Mayfair,  "and  we'd  have 
played  billiards,  the  French  game, 
every  evening." 

"  I  never  thought  Harris  was  so 
weak  as  to  go  and  marry,"  said  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  not  fully  one- 
and-twenty. 

"Every  one  hasn't  your  experi- 
ence, Upton,"  said  Mayfair. 

"Why  do  the  fellows  bear  all 
this  1 "  whispered  Tony  again. 

"  I  say — be  quiet — do  be  quiet," 
mumbled  Skeff. 

"  Who  was  it  used  to  call  Kitty 
Beaumont  the  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill  1 "  said  Mayfair ;  and  now  an- 
other uproar  ensued  as  to  the  au- 
thority in  question,  in  which  many 
contradictions  were  exchanged,  and 
some  wagers  booked. 

"  Sing  us  that  song  Bailey  made 
on  her — *  Fair  Lady  on  the  River's 
Bank  ;'  you  can  sing  it,  Clinton  1" 

"Yes,  let  us  have  the  song," 
cried  several  together. 

"  I'll  wager  five  pounds  I'll  name 
a  prettier  girl  on  the  same  spot," 
said  Tony  to  Skeff. 
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"  Butler  challenges  the  field/' 
cried  Skeff.  "  He  knows,  and  will 
name,  the  prettiest  girl  in  Rich- 
mond." 

"  I  take  him.  What's  the  figure  I 
said  Mayfair. 

"  And  I— and  I ! "  shouted  three 
or  four  in  a  breath. 

"I  think  he  offered  a  pony," 
lisped  out  the  youngest. 

"I  said,  I'd  bet  five  pounds," 
said  Tony,  fiercely  ;  "  don't  misre- 
present me,  sir/' 

"I'll  take  your  money,  then," 
cried  Mayfair. 

"  No,  no ;  I  was  first ;  I  said  done 
before  you,"  interposed  a  guards- 
man. 

"  But  how  can  it  be  decided  1  we 
can't  summon  the  rival  beauties  to 
our  presence,  and  perform  Paris  and 
the  apple,"  said  Skeff. 

"  Come  along  with  me,  and  you 
shall  see  her,"  broke  in  Tony ;  "she 
lives  within  less  than  five  minutes' 
walk  of  where  we  are.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  matter  should  be  left 
to  your  decision,  Skeffington." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  several  together; 
"  take  Mayfair  with  you  ;  he  is  the 
fittest  man  amongst  us  for  such  a 
criticism ;  he  has  studied  these 
matters  profoundly." 

"  Here's  a  health  to  all  good 
lasses!"  cried  out  another;  and 
goblets  were  filled  with  champagne, 
and  drained  in  a  moment,  while 
some  attempted  the  song ;  and 
others,  imagining  that  they  had 
caught  the  air,  started  off  with 
"  Here's  to  the  Maiden  of  Bloom- 
ing Fifteen,"  making  up  an  amount 
of  confusion  that  was  perfectly 
deafening,  in  which  the  waiter  en- 
tered to  observe,  in  a  very  meek 
tone,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Hal- 
ford  was  entertaining  a  select  party 
in  the  next  room,  and  entreated 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
hear  each  other  occasionally. 

Such  a  burst  of  horror  and  in- 
dignation as  followed  this  request ! 
some  were  for  an  armed  interven- 
tion at  once  ;  some  for  a  general 
smash  of  all  things  practicable ; 
and  two  or  three,  haughtier  in  their 
drunkenness,  declared  that  the  Star 
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and  Garter  should  have  no  more  of 
their  patronage,  and  proudly  or- 
dered the  waiter  to  fetch  the  bill. 

"  Thirty-seven — nine — six/'  said 
Mayfair,  as  he  held  the  document 
near  a  candle ;  "  make  it  an  even 
forty  for  the  waiters,  and  it  leaves 
five  pounds  a-head,  eh? — not  too 
much  after  all." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  the  aspa- 
ragus was  miserably  small." 

"  And  I  got  no  strawberries." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  about  that 
Moselle." 

"  It  ain't  dear,  at  least :  it's  not 
dearer  than  anywhere  else." 

While  these  criticisms  were  going 
forward,  Tony  perceived  that  each 
one  in  turn  was  throwing  down  his 
sovereigns  on  the  table,  as  his  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  ;  and  he  ap- 
proached Skeffington,  to  whisper 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  purse,  his 
sole  excuse  to  explain,  what  he 
wouldn't  confess,  that  he  believed 
he  was  an  invited  guest.  Skeff 
was,  however,  by  this  time  so  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  last  toast, 
that  he  sat  staring  fatuously  before 
him,  and  could  only  mutter,  in  a 
melancholy  strain,  "  To  be,  or  not 
to  be  ;  that's  a  question." 

"  Can  you  lend  me  some  money?" 
whispered  Tony.  "I  want  your 
purse." 

'*  He. — takes  my  purse — trash — 
trash "  mumbled  out  the  other. 

"  I'll  book  up  for  Skeffy,"  said 
one  of  the  guardsmen  ;  "  and  now 
it's  all  right." 

"No,"  said  Tony  aloud;  "I 
haven't  paid ;  I  left  my  purse  be- 
hind ;  and  I  can't  make  Skeffington 
understand  that  I  want  a  loan  from 
him  ;"  and  he  stooped  down  again, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear. 

While  a  buzz  of  voices  assured 
Tony  that  "it  didn't  matter,— all 
had  money,  any  one  could  pay,"  and 
so  on,  Skeffington  gravely  handed 
out  his  cigar-case,  and  said,  "  Take 
as  much  as  you  like,  old  fellow ;  it 
was  quarter-day  last  week." 

In  a  wild  uproarious  burst  of 
laughter  they  now  broke  up  ;  some 
helping  Skeffington  along,  some 
performing  mock  ballet  steps,  and 
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two  or  three  attempting  to  walk 
with  an  air  of  rigid  propriety, 
which  occasionally  diverged  into 
strange  tangents. 

Tony  was  completely  bewildered. 
Never  was  a  poor  brain  more  addled 
than  his.  Atone  moment  he  thought 
them  all  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world  :  he'd  have  risked  his  neck 
for  any  of  them  ;  and,  at  the  next, 
he  regarded  them  as  a  set  of  inso- 
lent snobs,  daring  to  show  off  airs 
of  superiority  to  a  stranger,  because 
he  was  not  one  of  them  ;  and  so 
he  oscillated  between  the  desire  to 
show  his  affection  for  them,  or  have 
a  quarrel  with  any  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  Mayfair,  with  a  rea- 
sonably good  voice  and  some  taste, 
broke  out  into  a  wild  sort  of  air, 
whose  measure  changed  at  every 
moment.  One  verse  ran  thus  : — 

"  By  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  light 

of  the  moon, 

We  all  went  home  by  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

With  a  ringing  song 
We  tramped  along, 
Recalling  what  we'll  forget  so  soon. 
How  the  wine  was  good, 
And  the  talk  was  free, 
And  pleasant  and  gay  the  company. 

"  For  the  wine  supplied 
What  our  wits  denied, 
And  we  pledged  the  girls  whose  eyes  we 

knew,  whose  ej'es  we  knew. 
You  ask  her  name,  but  what's  that  to 

you,  what's  that  to  you  ? " 

"  Well,  there's  where  she  lives, 
anyhow/'  muttered  Tony,  as  he 
came  to  a  dead  stop  on  the  road, 
and  stared  full  at  a  small  two- 
storeyed  house  in  front  of  him. 

"  Ah,  that's  where  she  lives  !  " 
repeated  Mayfair,  as  he  drew  his 
arm  within  Tony's,  and  talked  in 
a  low  and  confidential  tone.  "  And 
a  sweet,  pretty  cottage  it  is.  What 
a  romantic  little  spot !  What  if  we 
were  to  serenade  her  1 " 

Tony  gave  no  reply.  He  stood 
looking  up  at  the  closed  shutters 
of  the  quiet  house,  which,  to  his 
eyes,  represented  a  sort  of  peniten- 
tiary for  that  poor  imprisoned  hard- 
working girl.  His  head  was  not 
very  clear,  but  he  had  just  sense 
enough  to  remember  the  respect  he 
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owed  her  condition,  and  how  jeal- 
ously he  should  guard  her  from  the 
interference  of  others.  Meanwhile, 
Mayfair  had  leaped  over  the  low 
paling  of  the  little  front  garden, 
and  stood  now  close  to  the  house. 
With  an  admirable  imitation  of  the 
prelude  of  a  guitar,  he  began  to 
sing, 

"  Come,  dearest  Lilla, 
Thy  anxious  lover 

Counts,    counts    the    weary    moments 
over  " — 

As  he  reached  thus  far,  a  shutter 
gently  opened,  and  in  the  strong 
glare  of  the  moonlight,  some  trace 
of  a  head  could  be  detected  behind 
the  curtain.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  singer  went  on  in  a  rich  and 
flowery  voice — 

"  Anxious  he  waits, 
Thy  voice  to  hear 
Break,  break  on  his  enraptured  ear." 

At  this  moment  the  window  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  female  voice, 
in  an  accent  strongly  Scotch,  called 
out — "  Awa  wi'  ye — pack  o'  ne'er- 
do-weels  as  ye  are — awa  wi'  ye  a; ! 
I'll  call  the  police."  But  Mayfair 
went  on — 

"  The  night  invites  to  love, 
So  tarry  not  above, 
But  Lilla— Lilla— Lilla  come  down  to 


"  I'll  come  down  to  you,  and 
right  soon,"  shouted  a  hoarse  mas- 
culine voice.  Two  or  three  who 
had  clambered  over  the  paling  be- 
side Mayfair  now  scampered  off; 
and  Mayfair  himself,  making  a 
spring,  cleared  the  fence,  and  ran 
down  the  road  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  followed  by  all  but  Tony, 
who,  half  in  indignation  at  their 
ignominious  flight,  and  half  with 
some  vague  purpose  of  apology, 
stood  his  ground  before  the  gate. 

The  next  moment  the  hall  door 
opened,  and  a  short  thick-set  man, 
armed  with  a  powerful  bludgeon, 
rushed  out  and  made  straight  to- 
wards him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Tony  stood  firm,  neither  offering 
resistance  nor  attempting  escape, 
he  stopped  short  and  cried  out — 
c 
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"What  for  drunken  blackguards 
are  ye,  that  canna  go  home  with- 
out disturbing  a  quiet  neighbour- 
hood ? " 

"  If  you  can  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head,"  said  Tony,  "  I'll 
ask  your  pardon  for  this  disturb- 
ance." 

"What's  your  apology  to  me, 
you  young  scamp  ?"  cried  the  other, 
wrenching  open  the  gate  and  pass- 
ing out  into  the  road.  "  I'd  rather 
give  you  a  lesson  than  listen  to 
your  excuses."  He  lifted  his  stick 
as  he  spoke,  but  Tony  sprang  upon 
him  with  the  speed  of  a  tiger,  and, 
wrenching  the  heavy  bludgeon  out 
of  his  hand,  flung  it  far  into  a 
neighbouring  field,  and  then,  grasp- 
ing him  by  the  collar  with  both 
hands,  he  gave  him  such  a  shake 
as  very  soon  convinced  his  anta- 
gonist how  unequal  the  struggle 
would  be  between  them.  "  By 
Heaven  !"  muttered  Tony,  "  if  you 
so  much  as  lay  a  hand  on  me, 
I'll  send  you  after  your  stick. 
Can't  you  see  that  this  was  only  a 
drunken  frolic,  that  these  young 
fellows  did  not  want  to  insult  you, 
and  if  I  stayed  here  behind  them, 
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it  was  to  appease,   not   to   offend 


"  Dinna  speak  to  me,  sir.  Let  me 
go — let  go  my  coat.  I'm  not  to 
be  handled  in  this  manner,"  cried 
the  other,  in  passion. 

"  Go  back  to  your  bed,  then  ! " 
said  Tony,  pushing  him  from  him. 
"  It's  clear  enough  you  have  no 
gentleman's  blood  in  your  body,  or 
you'd  accept  an  amends,  or  resent 
an  affront." 

Stung  by  this  retort,  the  other 
turned  and  aimed  a  blow  at  Butler's 
face;  but  he  stopped  it  cleverly, 
and  then,  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulder,  he  swung  him  violently 
round,  and  threw  him  within  the 
gate  of  the  garden. 

"  You  are  more  angered  than 
hurt,"  muttered  Tony,  as  he  looked 
at  him  for  an  instant. 

"Oh,  Tony,  that  this  could  be 
you ! "  cried  a  faint  voice  from  a 
little  window  of  an  attic,  and  a 
violent  sob  closed  the  words. 

Tony  turned  and  went  his  way 
towards  London,  those  accents  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  and  at  every  step  he 
went,  repeating — "  That  this  could 
be  you ! " 
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What  a  dreary  waking  was  that 
of  Tony's  on  the  morning  after  the 
orgies.  Not  a  whit  the  less  over- 
whelming from  the  great  difficulty 
he  had  in  recalling  the  events,  and 
investigating  his  own  share  in  them. 
There  was  nothing  that  he  could 
look  back  upon  with  pleasure.  Of 
the  dinner  and  the  guests,  all  that 
he  could  remember  was  the  costli- 
ness and  the  tumult ;  and  of  the 
scene  at  Mrs  M'Gruder's,  his  im- 
pression was  of  insults  given  and 
received,  a  violent  altercation,  in 
which  his  own  share  could  not  be 
defended. 

How  different  had  been  his  wak- 
ing thoughts,  had  he  gone  as  he 
proposed,  to  bid  Dora  a  good-bye, 
and  tell  her  of  his  great  good  for- 
tune !  How  full  would  his  memory 
now  have  been  of  her  kind  words 


and  wishes  !  how  much  would 
he  have  to  recall  of  her  sisterly 
affection!  for  they  had  been  like 
brother  and  sister  from  their  child- 
hood. It  was  to  Dora  that  Tony 
confided  all  his  boyhood's  sorrows, 
and  to  the  same  ear  he  had  told  his 
first  tale  of  love,  when  the  beauti- 
ful Alice  Lyle  had  sent  through 
his  heart  those  emotions,  which, 
whether  of  ecstasy  or  torture,  make 
a  new  existence  and  a  new  being 
to  him  who  feels  them  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  loved  Alice  as  a 
girl,  and  was  all  but  heartbroken 
when  she  married.  His  sorrows — 
and  were  they  not  sorrows  1 — had 
all  been  intrusted  to  Dora,  and 
from  her  he  had  heard  such  wise 
and  kind  counsels,  such  encourag- 
ing and  hopeful  words ;  and  when 
the  beautiful  Alice  came  back, 
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within  a  year,  a  widow,  far  more 
lovely  than  ever,  he  remembered 
how  all  his  love  was  rekindled. 
Nor  was  it  the  less  entrancing  that 
it  was  mingled  with  a  degree  of 
deference  for  her  station,  and  an 
amount  of  distance  which  her  new 
position  exacted. 

He  had  intended  to  have  passed 
his  last  evening  with  Dora  in  talk- 
ing over  these  things — and  how 
had  he  spent  it?  In  a  wild  and 
disgraceful  debauch,  and  in  a  com 
pany  of  which  he  felt  himself  well 
ashamed. 

It  was,  however,  no  part  of  Tony's 
nature  to  spend  time  in  vain  re- 
grets; he  lived  ever  more  in  the 
present  than  the  past.  There  were 
a  number  of  things  to  be  done,  and 
done  at  once.  The  first  was  to 
acquit  his  debt  for  that  unlucky 
dinner ;  and  in  a  tremor  of  doubt> 
he  opened  his  little  store  to  see 
what  remained  to  him.  Of  the 
eleven  pounds  ten  shillings  his 
mother  gave  him,  he  had  spent 
less  than  two  pounds  ;  he  had  tra- 
velled third-class  to  London,  and 
while  in  town  denied  himself  every 
extravagance.  He  rang  for  his 
hotel  bill,  and  was  shocked  to  see 
that  it  came  to  three  pounds  seven- 
and-sixpence.  He  fancied  he  had 
half-starved  himself,  and  he  saw  a 
catalogue  of  steaks  and  luncheons 
to  his  share,  that  smacked  of  very 
gluttony.  He  paid  it  without  a 
word,  gave  an  apology  to  the  waiter, 
that  he  had  run  himself  short  of 
money,  and  could  only  offer  him  a 
crown.  The  dignified  official  ac- 
cepted the  excuse  and  the  coin, 
with  a  smile  of  bland  sorrow.  It 
was  a  pity  that  cut  both  ways,  for 
himself  and  for  Tony  too. 

There  now  remained  but  a  few 
shillings  above  five  pounds,  and  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  this  note  : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SKEFEINGTON, — Some 
one  of  your  friends,  last  night,  was 
kind  enough  to  pay  my  share  of  the 
reckoning  for  me.  Will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  thank  and  repay  him  ? 
I  am  off  to  Ireland  hurriedly,  or  I'd 
call  and  see  you.  I  have  not  even 
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time  to  wait  for  those  examination 
papers,  which  were  to  be  delivered 
to  me  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
Would  you  send  them  by  post,  ad- 
dressed '  T.  Butler,  Burnside,  Coler- 
aine.'  My  head  is  not  very  clear 
to-day,  but  it  should  be  more  stupid 
if  I  could  forget  all  your  kindness 
since  we  met. — Believe  me,  very 
sincerely,  &c. 

"TONY  BUTLER." 

The  next  was  to  his  mother. 

"DEAREST  MOTHER, — Don't  ex- 
pect me  on  Saturday ;  it  may  be 
two  or  three  days  later  ere  I  reach 
home.  I  am  all  right,  in  rare  health 
and  capital  spirits,  and  never  in  my 
life  felt  more  completely  your  own, 
"  TONY  BUTLER/' 

One  more  note  remained,  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  write  it,  nor  even 
to  decide  whether  to  address  it  to 
Dora  or  to  Mr  M'Gruder.  At  length 
he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  wrote 
thus  : — 

"SiR, — I  beg  to  offer  you  the 
very  humblest  apology  for  the  dis- 
turbance created  last  night  before 
your  house.  We  had  all  drunk  too 
much  wine,  lost  our  heads,  and  for- 
gotten good  manners.  If  I  had 
been  in  a  fitting  condition  to  express 
myself  properly,  I'd  have  made  my 
excuses  on  the  spot.  As  it  is,  I 
make  the  first  use  of  my  recovered 
brains  to  tell  you  how  heartily 
ashamed  I  am  of  my  conduct,  and 
how  desirous  I  feel  to  know  that 
you  will  cherish  no  ungenerous  feel- 
ings towards  your  faithful  servant, 
"  T.  BUTLER." 

"  I  hope  he'll  think  it  all  right. 
I  hope  this  will  satisfy  him.  I 
trust  it  is  not  too  humble,  though 
I  mean  to  be  humble.  If  he's  a 
gentleman,  he'll  think  no  more  of 
it ;  but  he  may  not  be  a  gentleman, 
and  will  probably  fancy  that  be- 
cause I  stoop,  he  ought  to  kick  me. 
That  would  be  a  mistake ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  add, 
by  way  of  P.S., — '  If  the  above  is  not 
fully  satisfactory,  and  that  you 
prefer  another  issue  to  this  affair, 
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my  address  is,  *  T.  Butler,  Burnside, 

Coleraine,  Ireland.' 

"  Perhaps  that  would  spoil  it  all, 
thought  Tony.  "I  want  him  to 
forgive  an  offence,  and  it's  not  the 
best  way  to  that  end  to  say,  '  If  you 
like  fighting  better,  don't  baulk  your 
fancy.'  No,  no  ;  I'll  send  it  in  its 
first  shape.  I  don't  feel  very  com- 
fortable on  my  knees,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  all  my  own  fault  if  I  am  there. 

"  And  now  to  reach  home  again. 
I  wish  I  knew  how  that  was  to  be 
done  !  Seven  or  eight  shillings  are 
not  a  very  big  sum,  but  I'd  set  off 
with  them  on  foot,  if  there  was  no 
sea  to  be  traversed."  To  these 
thoughts  there  was  no  relief  by  the 
possession  of  any  article  of  value 
that  he  could  sell  or  pledge.  He 
had  neither  watch  nor  ring,  nor 
any  of  those  fanciful  trinkets  which 
modern  fashion  affects. 

He  knew  not  one  person  from 
whom  he  could  ask  the  loan  of  a 
few  pounds  ;  nor,  worse  again,  could 
be  certain  of  being  able  to  repay 
them  within  a  reasonable  time.  To 
approach  Skeffington  on  such  a 
theme  was  impossible ;  anything 
rather  than  this.  If  he  were  once 
at  Liverpool,  there  were  sure  to  be 
many  captains  of  northern  steamers 
that  would  know  him,  and  give  him 
a  passage  home.  But  how  to  get  to 
Liverpool1?  The  cheapest  railroad 
fare  was  above  a  pound.  If  he  must 
needs  walk,  it  would  take  him  a 
week,  and  he  could  not  afford  him- 
self more  than  one  meal  a-day,  tak- 
ing his  chance  to  sleep  under  a  corn- 
stack  or  a  hedgerow.  Very  dear 
indeed  was  the  price  that  grand 
banquet  cost  him.  and  yet  not 
dearer  than  half  the  extravagances 
men  are  daily  and  hourly  commit- 
ting— the  only  difference  being,  that 
the  debt  is  not  usually  exacted  so 
promptly.  He  wrote  his  name  on 
a  card,  and  gave  it  to  the  waiter, 
saying,  "  When  I  send  to  you  under 
this  name,  you  will  give  my  port- 
manteau to  the  bearer  of  the  mes- 
sage, for  I  shall  probably  not  come 
back — at  least  for  some  time." 

The  waiter  was  struck  by  the 
words,  but  more  still  by  the  dejected 
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look  of  one  whom,  but  twenty-four 
hours  back,  he  had  been  praising 
for  his  frank  and  gay  bearing. 

"Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  sir?" 
asked  the  man,  respectfully. 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  said  Tony, 
with  a  faint  smile. 

"I  was  afraid,  sir,  from  seeing 
you  look  pale  this  morning.  I 
fancied,  indeed,  that  there  was 
something  amiss.  I  hope  you're 
not  displeased  at  the  liberty  I  took, 
sir?" 

"  Not  a  bit ;  indeed  I  feel  grate- 
ful to  you  for  noticing  that  I  was 
not  in  good  spirits.  I  have  so  very 
few  friends  in  this  big  city  of  yours, 
your  sympathy  was  pleasant  to  me. 
Will  you  remember  what  I  said 
about  my  luggage  ? " 

"  Of  course,  sir,  I'll  attend  to  it ; 
and  if  not  called  for  within  a  reason- 
able time,  is  there  any  address  you'd 
like  me  to  send  it  to  ? " 

Tony  stared  at  the  man,  who 
seemed  to  flinch  under  the  gaze,  and 
it  shot  like  a  bolt  through  his  mind. 
"He  thinks  I  have  some  gloomy 
purpose  in  my  head.  I  believe  I 
apprehend  you,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  man's  shoulder ;  "  but 
you  are  all  wrong.  There  is  no- 
thing more  serious  the  matter  with 
me,  than  to  have  run  myself  out  of 
money,  and  I  cannot  conveniently 
wait  here  till  I  write  and  get  an 
answer  from  home  j  there's  the 
whole  of  it." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  you'll  not  be  offended 
at  a  humble  man  like  me — if  you'd 
forgive  the  liberty  I  take,  and  let 
me,  as  far  as  a  ten-pound  note ; " 
he  stammered  and  reddened,  and 
seemed  positively  wretched  in  his 
attempt  to  explain  himself  without 
any  breach  of  propriety.  Nor  was 
Tony  indeed  less  moved  as  he  said  : 

"  I  thank  you  heartily  ;  you  have 
given  me  something  to  remember 
of  this  place  with  gratitude  so  long 
as  I  live.  But  I  am  not  so  hard 
pressed  as  you  suspect.  It  is  a 
merely  momentary  inconvenience, 
and  a  few  days  will  set  it  all  right. 
Good-bye ;  I  hope  we'll  meet  again." 
And  he  shook  the  man's  hand  cordi- 
ally in  his  own  strong  fingers,  and 
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passed  out  with  a  full  heart  and  a 
very  choking  throat. 

When  he  turned  into  the  street, 
he  walked  along,  without  choosing 
his  way.  His  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  to  let  him  notice  either 
the  way  or  the  passers-by,  and  he 
sauntered  along,  now  musing  over 
his  own  lot,  now  falling  back  upon 
that  trustful  heart  of  the  poor 
waiter,  whose  position  could  scarcely 
have  inspired  such  confidence. 

"  I  am  certain  that  what  are 
called  moralists  are  unfair  censors 
of  their  fellow-men.  I'll  be  sworn 
there  is  more  of  kindness,  and  gen- 
erosity, and  honest  truth  in  the 
world,  than  there  is  of  knavery  and 
falsehood;  but  as  we  have  no  re- 
wards for  the  one,  and  keep  up 
jails  and  hulks  for  the  other,  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  our  memo- 
ries. That's  the  whole  of  it ;  all 
the  statistics  are  on  one  side/' 

While  he  was  thus  ruminating, 
he  had  wandered  along,  and  was 
already  deep  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City.  Nor  did  the  noise,  the 
bustle,  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
humanity  arouse  him,  as  it  swept 
along  in  its  ceaseless  flow.  So  in- 
tently was  his  mind  turned  inward, 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
run  over  by  an  omnibus,  the  pole  of 
which  struck  him,  and  under  whose 
wheels  he  had  unquestionably  fallen, 
if  it  were  not  that  a  strong  hand 
grasped  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 
swung  him  powerfully  back  upon 
the  flagway. 

"Is  it  blind  you  are,  that  you 
didn't  hear  the  'bus  ?"  cried  a  some- 
what gruff  voice,  with  an  accent 
that  told  of  a  land  he  liked  well ; 
and  Tony  turned  and  saw  a  stout 
strongly-built  young  fellow,  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  bluish  frieze,  and  with  a 
bundle  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder. 
He  was  good-looking,  but  of  a  more 
serious  cast  of  features  than  is  com- 
mon with  the  lower-class  Irish. 

"  I  see/'  said  Tony,  "  that  I  owe 
this  good  turn  to  a  countryman. 
You're  from  Ireland  ?" 

"  Indeed,  and  I  am,  your  honour, 
and  no  lie  in  it,"  said  he,  reddening, 
as,  although  there  was  nothing  to  be 
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ashamed  of  by  the  avowal,  popular 
prejudice  lay  rather  in  the  other 
direction. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  was  think- 
ing of,"  said  Tony  again;  and  even 
yet  his  head  had  not  regained  its 
proper  calm.  "  I  forgot  all  about 
where  I  was,  and  never  heard  the 
horses  till  they  were  on  me." 

"  'Tis  what  I  remarked,  sir," 
said  the  other,  as  with  his  sleeve 
he  brushed  the  dirt  off  Tony's 
coat.  "  I  saw  you  was  like  one 
in  a  dhream." 

"  I  wish  I  had  anything  worth 
offering  you,"  said  Tony,  redden- 
ing, while  he  placed  the  last  few 
shillings  he  had  in  the  other's 
palm. 

"  What's  this  for  ? "  said  the  man, 
half  angrily — "  sure  you  don't  think 
it's  for  money  I  did  it ; "  and  he 
pushed  the  coin  back  almost  rudely 
from  him. 

While  Tony  assuaged,  as  well  as 
he  might,  the  anger  of  his  wounded 
pride,  they  walked  on  together  for 
some  time,  till  at  last  the  other 
said — "  HI  have  to  hurry  away 
now,  your  honour;  I'm  to  be  at 
Blackwall,  to  catch  the  packet  for 
Derry,  by  twelve  o'clock." 

"  What  packet  do  you  speak 
of?" 

"  The  Foyle,  sir.  She's  to  sail 
this  evening,  and  I  have  my  pas- 
sage paid  for  me,  and  I  musn't 
lose  it." 

"  If  I  had  my  luggage,  I'd  go  in 
her  too.  I  want  to  cross  over  to 
Ireland." 

"  And  where  is  it,  sir — the  lug- 
gage, I  mean  1 " 

"  Oh,  it's  only  a  portmanteau, 
and  it's  at  the  Tavistock  Hotel, 
Co  vent  Garden." 

"  If  your  honour  wouldn't  mind 
taking  charge  of  this,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  bundle,  "  I'd  be  off 
in  a  jiffy,  and  get  the  trunk,  and  be 
back  by  the  time  you  reached  the 
steamer." 

"  Would  you  really  do  me  this 
service]  Well,  here's  my  card;  when 
you  show  this  to  the  waiter,  he'll 
hand  you  the  portmanteau ;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  pay." 
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"  All  right,  sir ;  the  Foyle,  a  big 
paddle  steamer — you'll  know  her 
red  chimney  the  moment  you  see  it; " 
and  without  another  word  he  gave 
Tony  his  bundle  and  hurried  away. 

"  Is  not  this  trustfulness  1 "  thought 
Tony,  as  he  walked  onward ;  "I 
suppose  this  little  bundle  contains 
all  this  poor  fellow's  worldly  store, 
and  he  commits  it  to  a  stranger, 
without  one  moment  of  doubt  or 
hesitation."  It  was  for  the  second 
time,  on  that  same  morning,  that 
his  heart  was  touched  by  a  trait 
of  kindness  ;  and  he  began  to  feel, 
that  if  such  proofs  of  brotherhood 
were  rife  in  the  world,  narrow  for- 
tune was  not  half  so  bad  a  thing  as 
he  had  ever  believed  it. 

It  was  a  long  walk  he  had  before 
him,  and  not  much  time  to  do  it 
in,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  step 
briskly  out.  As  for  the  bundle,  it 
is  but  fair  to  own,  that  at  first  he 
carried  it  with  a  certain  shame  and 
awkwardness,  affecting,  in  various 
ways,  to  assure  the  passers-by  that 
such  an  occupation  was  new  to 
him  ;  but  as  time  wore  on,  and 
he  saw,  as  he  did  see,  that  very 
few  noticed  him,  and  none  troubled 
themselves  as  to  what  was  the  na- 
ture of  his  burden,  he  grew  more 
indifferent,  well  consoled  by  think- 
ing that  nothing  was  more  unlikely 
than  that  he  should  be  met  by  any 
one  he  knew. 

When  he  got  down  to  the  river- 
side, boats  were  leaving  in  every 
direction,  and  one  for  the  Foyle, 
with  two  passengers,  offered  itself 
at  the  moment.  He  jumped  in, 
and  soon  found  himself  aboard  a 
large  mercantile  boat,  her  deck 
covered  with  fragments  of  ma- 
chinery and  metal  for  some  new 
factory  in  Belfast.  "  Where's  the 
captain?"  asked  Tony,  of  a  gruff- 
looking  man  in  a  tweed  coat  and  a 
wideawake. 

"  I'm  the  captain ;  and  what 
then  ?"  said  the  other. 

In  a  few  words  Tony  explained 
that  he  had  found  himself  short  of 
cash,  and  not  wishing  to  be  de- 
tained till  he  could  write  and 
have  an  answer  from  home,  he 
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begged  he  might  have  a  deck  pas- 
sage. "  If  it  should  cost  more  than 
I  have  money  for,  I  will  leave  my 
trunk  with  your  steward  till  I  remit 
my  debt." 

"  Get  those  boats  aboard — clear 
away  that  hawser  there  —  look 
out,  or  you'll  foul  that  collier," 
cried  the  skipper,  his  deep  voice 
ringing  above  the  din  and  crash 
of  the  escaping  steam,  but  never 
so  much  as  noticing  one  word  of 
Tony's  speech. 

Too  proud  to  repeat  his  address, 
and  yet  doubting  how  it  had  been 
taken,  he  stood,  occasionally  buffeted 
about  by  the  sailors  as  they  hurried 
hither  and  thither ;  and  now,  amidst 
the  din,  a  great  bell  rang  out, 
and  while  it  clattered  away,  some 
scrambled  up  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  others  clambered  down,  while, 
with  shout  and  oaths  and  impre- 
cations on  every  side,  the  great 
mass  swung  round,  and  two  slow 
revolutions  of  her  paddles  showed 
she  was  ready  to  start.  Almost 
frantic  with  anxiety  for  his  missing 
friend,  Tony  mounted  on  a  bulwark, 
and  scanned  every  boat  he  could  see. 

"  Back  her  ! "  screamed  the  skip- 
per ;  "  there,  gently — all  right.  Go 
ahead  ;"  and  now  with  a  shoulder- 
ing, surging  heave,  the  great  black 
monster  lazily  moved  forward,  and 
gained  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Boats  were  now  hurrying  wildly 
to  this  side  and  to  that,  but  none 
towards  the  Foyle.  "  What  will 
become  of  me]  What  will  he 
think  of  me?"  cried  Tony;  and 
he  peered  down  into  the  yellow 
tide,  almost  doubtful  if  he  ought 
not  to  jump  into  it. 

"  Go  on,"  cried  the  skipper ;  and 
the  speed  increased,  a  long  swell 
issuing  from  either  paddle,  and 
stretching  away  to  either  bank  of 
the  river.  Far  away  in  this  rock- 
ing tide,  tossing  hopelessly  and  in 
vain,  Tony  saw  a  small  boat  wherein 
a  man  was  standing  wildly  waving 
his  handkerchief  by  way  of  signal. 

'  There  he  is,  in  one  minute — 
give  him  one  minute,  and  he  will  be 
here,"  cried  Tony,  not  knowing  to 
whom  he  spoke. 
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"  You'll  get  jammed,  my  good 
fellow,  if  you  don't  come  down  from 
that,"  said  a  sailor.  "  You'll  be 
caught  in  the  davits  when  they 
swing  round;"  and  seeing  how  in- 
attentive he  was  to  the  caution,  he 
laid  a  hand  upon  him  and  forced 
him  upon  deck.  The  ship  had  now 
turned  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  as 
Tony  turned  aft  to  look  for  the 
boat,  she  was  lost  to  him,  and  he 
saw  her  no  more. 

For  some  miles  of  the  way,  all 
were  too  much  occupied  to  notice 
him.  There  was  much  to  stow 
away  and  get  in  order,  the  cargo 
having  been  taken  in  even  to  the 
latest  moment  before  they  started. 
There  were  some  carriages  and 
horses,  too,  on  board,  neither  of 
which  met  from  the  sailors  more 
deferential  care  than  they  bestowed 
on  cast-metal  cranks  and  iron  sleep- 
ers, thus  occasioning  little  passages 
between  those  in  charge  and  the 
crew,  that  were  the  reverse  of 
amicable.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
Tony  heard  a  voice  he  was  long 
familiar  with.  It  was  Sir  Arthur 
Lyle's  coachman,  who  was  even 
more  overjoyed  than  Tony  at  the 
recognition.  He  had  been  sent 
over  to  fetch  four  carriage -horses 
and  two  open  carriages  for  his  mas- 
ter, and  his  adventures  and  mis- 
haps were,  in  his  own  estimation, 
above  all  human  experience. 

"I'll  have  to  borrow  a  five-pound 
note  from  you,"  said  Tony ;  "  I 
have  come  on  board  without  any- 
thing— even  my  luggage  is  left  be- 
hind." 

"  Five-and-twenty,  Mr  Tony,  if 
you  want  it.  I'm  as  glad  as  fifty 
to  see  you  here.  You'll  be  able  to 
make  these  fellows  mind  what  I 
say.  There's  not  as  much  as  a  spare 
tarpaulin  to  put  over  the  beasts  at 
night ;  and  if  the  ship  rocks,  their 
legs  will  be  knocked  to  pieces." 

If  Tony  had  not  the  same  opin- 
ion of  his  influence,  he  did  not, 
however,  hesitate  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices, and  assisted  the  coachman  to 
pad  the  horse-boxes,  and  bandage 
the  legs  with  an  overlaid  covering 
of  hay  rope,  against  any  accidents. 
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"Are  you  steerage  or  aft?"  ask- 
ed a  surly-looking  steward  of  Tony 
as  he  was  washing  his  hands  after 
his  exertions. 

"  There's  a  question  to  ask  of  one 
of  the  best  blood  in  Ireland,"  inter- 
posed the  coachman. 

"  The  best  blood  in  Ireland  will 
then  have  to  pay  cabin  fare,"  said 
the  steward,  as  he  jotted  down  a 
Mem.  in  his  book ;  and  Tony  was 
now  easy  enough  in  mind  to  laugh 
at  the  fellow's  impertinence  as  he 
paid  the  money. 

The  voyage  was  not  eventful  in 
any  way ;  the  weather  was  fine,  the 
sea  not  rough,  and  the  days  went 
by  as  monotonously  as  need  be. 
If  Tony  had  been  given  to  reflec- 
tion, he  would  have  had  a  glorious 
opportunity  to  indulge  the  taste, 
but  it  was  the  very  least  of  all  his 
tendencies. 

He  would,  indeed,  have  liked 
much  to  review  his  life,  and  map 
out  something  of  his  future  road ; 
but  he  could  do  nothing  of  this 
kind  without  a  companion.  Ask- 
ing him  to  think  for  himself, 
and  by  himself,  was  pretty  much 
like  asking  him  to  play  chess  or 
backgammon  with  himself,  where 
it  depended  on  his  caprice  which 
side  was  to  be  the  winner.  The 
habit  of  self -depreciation  had,  be- 
sides, got  hold  of  him,  and  he 
employed  it  as  an  excuse  to 
cover  his  inertness.  "  What's  the 
use  of  my  doing  this,  that,  or 
t'other?  I'll  be  a  stupid  dog  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  It's  all 
waste  of  time  to  set  me  down 
to  this  or  that.  Other  fellows 
could  learn  it;  it's  impossible  for 
me" 

It  is  strange  how  fond  men  will 
grow  of  pleading  in  forma  pau- 
peris  to  their  own  hearts  ;  even 
men  constitutionally  proud  and 
high-spirited.  Tony  had  fallen 
into  this  unlucky  habit,  and  got 
at  last  to  think  it  was  his  safest 
way  in  life  to  trust  very  little  to 
his  judgment. 

"  If  I  hadn't  been  '  mooning,'  I'd 
not  have  walked  under  the  pole  of 
the  omnibus,  nor  chanced  upon  this 
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poor  fellow,  whose  bundle  I  have 
carried  away,  nor  lost  my  own  kit, 
which,  after  all,  was  something  to 
me."  Worse  than  all  these — infin- 
itely worse — was  the  thought  ^  of 
how  that  poor  peasant  would  think 
of  him  !  "  What  a  cruel  lesson  of 
mistrust  and  suspicion  have  I  im- 
planted in  that  honest  heart !  What 
a  terrible  revulsion  must  have  come 
over  him,  when  he  found  I  had  sailed 
away  and  left  him  ! "  Poor  Tony's 
reasoning  was  not  acute  enough  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  man  could  not 
accuse  him  for  what  was  out  of  his 
power  to  prevent — the  departure 
of  the  steamer;  nor,  with  Tony's 
own  luggage  in  his  possession, 
could  he  arraign  his  honesty,  or 
distrust  his  honour. 

He  bethought  him  that  he  would 
consult  Waters,  for  whose  judgment 
in  spavins,  thoroughpins,  capped 
hocks,  and  navicular  lameness,  he 
had  the  deepest  veneration.  Wa- 
ters, who  knew  horses  so  thoroughly, 
must  needs  not  be  altogether  ignor- 
ant of  men. 

"I  say,  Tom,"  cried  he,  "sit 
down  here,  and  let  me  tell  you 
something  that's  troubling  me  a 
good  deal,  and  perhaps  you  can 
give  me  some  advice  on  it."  They 
sat  down  accordingly  under  the 
shelter  of  a  horse-box,  while  Tony 
related  circumstantially  Ms  late 
misadventure. 

The  old  coachman  heard  him  to 
the  end  without  interruption.  He 
smoked  throughout  the  whole  nar- 
rative, only  now  and  then  removing 
his  pipe  to  intimate  by  an  empha- 
tic nod  that  the  "court  was  with 
the  counsel."  Indeed,  he  felt  that 
there  was  something  judicial  in  his 
position,  and  assumed  a  full  share 
of  importance  on  the  strength  of 
it. 

"  There's  the  whole  case  now  be- 
fore you,"  said  Tony,  as  he  finished 
-"what  do  you  say  to  it?" 
"  Well,  there  an't  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  it,  Mr  Tony,"  said  he,  slowly. 
'If  the  other  chap  has  got  the  best 
kit,  by  course  he  has  got  the  best 
end  of  the  stick;    and  you  may 
have  an  easy  conscience  about  that. 
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If  there's  any  money  or  val'able  in 
his  bundle,  it  is  just  likely  there 
will  be  some  trace  of  his  name,  and 
where  he  lives  too;  so  that,  turn 
out  either  way,  you're  all  right." 

"  So  that  you  advise  me  to  open 
his  pack  and  see  if  I  can  find  a  clue 
to  him." 

"Well,  indeed,  I'd  do  that  much 
out  of  cur'osity.  At  all  events, 
you'll  not  get  to  know  about  him 
from  the  blue  handkercher  with  the 
white  spots." 

Tony  did  not  quite  approve  the 
counsel ;  he  had  his  scruples,  even 
in  a  good  cause,  about  this  investi- 
gation, and  he  walked  the  deck  till 
far  into  the  night,  pondering  over 
it.  He  tried  to  solve  the  case  by 
speculating  on  what  the  country- 
man would  have  done  with  his  pack. 
"  He'll  have  doubtless  tried  to  find 
out  where  I  am  to  be  met  with  or 
come  at.  He'll  have  ransacked  my 
traps,  and  if  so,  there  will  be  the 
less  need  of  my  investigating  his. 
He's  sure  to  trace  me."  This  rea- 
soning satisfied  him  so  perfectly 
that  he  lay  down  at  last  to  sleep 
with  an  easy  conscience  and  so  weary 
a  brain  that  he  slept  profoundly. 
As  he  awoke,  however,  he  found 
that  Waters  had  already  decided 
the  point  of  conscience  which  had 
so  troubled  him,  and  was  now  sit- 
ting contemplating  the  contents  of 
the  peasant's  bundle. 

"  There  an't  so  much  as  a  scrap 
o'  writing,  Mr  Tony ;  there  an't  even 
a  prayer-book  with  his  name  in  it 
— but  there's  a  track  to  him  for  all 
that.  I  have  him  !  "  and  he  winked 
with  that  self-satisfied  knowingness 
which  had  so  often  delighted  him 
in  the  detection  of  a  splint  or  a 
bone-spavin. 

"  You  have  him,"  repeated  Tony. , 
"Well,  what  of  him?" 

"  He's  a  jailer,  sir — yes,  a  jailer. 
I  won't  say  he's  the  chief  —  he's 
maybe  second  or  third — but  he's 
one  of  'em." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  1 " 
"Here's  how  I  found  it  out;" 
and  he  drew  forth  a  blue  cloth  uni- 
form, with  yellow  cuffs  and  collar, 
and  a  yellow  seam  down  the  trous- 
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ers.  There  were  no  buttons  on  the 
coat,  but  both  on  the  sleeve  and  the 
collar  were  embroidered  two  keys, 
crosswise.  "  Look  at  them,  Master 
Tony  •  look  at  them,  and  say  an't 
that  as  clear  as  day  1  It's  some 
new  regulation,  I  suppose,  to  put 
them  in  uniform  ;  and  there's  the 
keys,  the  mark  of  the  lock-up,  to 
show  who  he  is  that  wears  them." 

Though  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  read  riddles  or  unravel  difficul- 
ties, Tony  did  not  accept  this  infor- 
mation very  willingly.  In  truth, 
he  felt  a  repugnance  to  assign  to 
the  worthy  country  fellow  a  station 
which  bears,  in  the  appreciation 
of  every  Irishman,  a  certain  stain. 
For,  do  as  we  will,  reason  how  we 
may,  the  old  estimate  of  the  law  as 
an  oppression  surges  up  through 
our  thoughts,  just  as  springs  well 
up  in  an  undrained  soil. 

"  I'm  certain  you're  wrong,  Wa- 
ters," said  he,  boldly  ;  "  he  hadn't  a 
bit  the  look  of  that  about  him  :  he 
was  a  fine,  fresh-featured,  determin- 
ed sort  of  fellow,  but  without  a  trace 
of  cunning  or  distrust  in  his  face." 

"I'll  stand  to  it,  I'm  right, 
Master  Tony.  What  does  keys 
mean  1  Answer  me  that.  An't 
they  to  lock  up  1  It  must  be  to 
lock  up  something  or  somebody — 
you  agree  to  that  1 " 

Tony  gave  a  sort  of  grunt,  which 
the  other  took  for  concurrence,  and 
continued. 

"  It's  clear  enough  he  an't  the 
county  treasurer,"  said  he,  with  a 
mocking  laugh — "nor  he  don't  keep 
the  Queen's  private  purse  neither  ; 
no,  sir.  It's  another  sort  of  val'- 
ables  is  under  his  charge.  It's 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers, 
and  felony  chaps." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he's  no  more  a 
jailer  than  I'm  a  hangman.  Be- 
sides, what  is  to  prove  that  this 
uniform  is  his  own  1  Why  not  be 
a  friend's — a  relation's  1  Would  a 
fellow  trained  to  the  ways  of  a 
prison  trust  the  first  man  he  meets 
in  the  street,  and  hand  him  over 
his  bundle?  Is  that  like  one 
whose  daily  life  is  passed  among 
rogues  and  vagabonds  ? " 
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"  That's  exactly  how  it  is,"  said 
Waters,  closing  one  eye  to  look 
more  piercingly  astute.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  trust  another  so 
much  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse  ?  She 
hasn't  no  dirty  suspicions  at  all, 
but  lets  him  run  here  and  run 
there,  only  with  a  make-believe  of 
her  paw  letting  him  feel  that  he 
an't  to  trespass  too  far  on  her 
patience." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Tony,  turning 
away  angrily  ;  and  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  walked  oft7,  "  How 
stupid  it  is  to  take  any  view  of 
life  from  a  fellow  who  has  never 
looked  at  it  from  a  higher  point 
than  a  hayloft ! " 

As  the  steamer  rounded  Fair 
Head,  and  the  tall  cliffs  of  the 
Causeway  came  into  view,  other 
thoughts  soon  chased  away  all 
memory  of  the  poor  country  fellow. 
It  was  home  was  now  before  him — 
home,  that  no  humility  can  rob  of 
its  hold  upon  the  heart ;  home,  that 
appeals  to  the  poorest  of  us  by  the 
selfsame  sympathies  the  richest  and 
greatest  feel !  Yes  ;  yonder  was 
Carrig-a-Rede,  and  there  were  the 
Skerries,  so  near  and  yet  so  far  off. 
How  slowly  the  great  mass  seemed 
to  move,  though  it  was  about  an 
hour  ago  she  seemed  to  cleave  the 
water  like  a  fish.  How  unfair  to 
stop  her  course  at  Larne  to  land 
those  two  or  three  passengers,  and 
what  tiresome  leave-takings  they 
indulge  in;  and  the  luggage,  too, 
they'll  never  get  it  together !  So 
thought  Tony,  his  impatience  mas- 
tering both  reason  and  generosity. 

"  I'll  have  to  take  the  horses 
on  to  Derry,  Master  Tony,"  said 
Waters,  in  an  insinuating  tone  of 
voice,  for  he  knew  well  what  able 
assistance  the  other  could  lend  him 
in  any  difficulty  of  the  landing. 
"Sir  Arthur  thought  that  if  the 
weather  was  fine  we  might  be  able 
to  get  them  out  on  a  raft  and  tow 
them  in  to  shore,  but  it's  too  rough 
for  that." 

"  Far  too  rough,"  said  Tony,  his 
eyes  straining  to  catch  the  well- 
known  landmarks  of  the  coast. 

"  And  with    blood  -  horses    too, 
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in    top    condition,    there's    more 

danger." 

"  Far  more." 

"  So,  I  hope,  your  honour  will  tell 
the  master  that  I  didn't  ask  the 
captain  to  stop,  for  I  saw  it  was  no 
use." 

"  None  whatever.     I'll  tell  him 

that  is,  if  I  see  him,"  muttered 

Tony,  below  his  breath. 

"  Maybe,  if  there  was  too  much 
sea  '  on '  for  your  honour  to 
land " 

"  What  ? "  interrupted  Tony,  eye- 
ing him  sternly. 

"  I  was  saying,  sir,  that  if  your 
honour  was  forced  to  come  on  to 
Derry " 

"  How  should  I  be  forced  1" 

"  By  the  heavy  surf,  no  less," 
said  Waters,  peevishly,  for  he  fore- 
saw failure  to  his  negotiation. 

"  The  tide  will  be  on  the  flood 
till  eleven,  and  if  they  can't  lower 
a  boat  I'll  swim  it,  that's  all.  As 
to  going  on  to  Derry  with  you, 
Tom,"  added  he,  laughing,  "  I'd 
not  do  it  if  you  were  to  give  me 
your  four  thoroughbreds  for  it." 

"  Well,  the  wind's  freshening 
anyhow,"  grumbled  Waters,  not 
very  sorry,  perhaps,  at  the  turn  the 
weather  was  taking. 

"  It  will  be  the  rougher  for  you 
as  you  sail  up  the  Lough,"  said 
Tony,  as  he  lighted  his  cigar. 

Waters  pondered  a  good  deal 
over  what  he  could  not  but  regard 
as  a  great  change  in  character.  This 
young  man,  so  gay,  so  easy,  so  care- 
less— so  ready  to  do  anything,  or  do 
nothing — how  earnest  he  had  grown, 
and  how  resolute  and  how  stern  too. 
Was  this  a  sign  that  the  world  was 
going  well,  or  the  reverse,  with  him  1 
Here  was  a  knotty  problem,  and 
one  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
has  ere  now  puzzled  wiser  heads 
than  Waters's.  For  as  the  traveller 
threw  off  in  the  sunshine  the  cloak 
which  he  had  gathered  round  him 
in  the  storm,  prosperity  will  as  often 
disclose  the  secrets  of  our  hearts 
as  that  very  poverty  that  has  not 
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wealth  enough  to   buy  a  padlock 
for  them. 

"  You  want  to  land  here,  young 
man,"  said  the  captain  to  Tony; 
"  and  there's  a  shore-boat  close  along- 
side. Be  alive,  and  jump  in  when 
she  comes  near." 

"Good-bye,  Tom/'  said  Tony, 
shaking  hands  with  him.  "I'll  re- 
port well  of  the  beasts,  and  say  also 
how  kindly  you  treated  me." 

"You'll  tell  Sir  Arthur  that  the 
rub  on  the  off  shoulder  won't  sig- 
nify, sir  ;  and  that  Emperor's  hock 
is  going  down  every  day.  And 
please  to  say,  sir — for  he'll  mind 
you  more  than  me — that  there's  no- 
thing will  keep  beasts  from  kicking 
when  a  ship  takes  to  rollin'  ;  and 
that,  when  the  helpers  got  sea-sick, 
and  couldn't  keep  on  deck,  if  it 

hadn't  been  for  yourself Oh, 

he's  not  minding  a  word  I'm  say- 
ing/' muttered  he,  disconsolately ; 
and  certainly  this  was  the  truth, 
for  Tony  was  now  standing  on  a 
bulwark,  with  the  end  of  a  rope  in 
his  hand,  slung  whip  fashion  from 
the  yard,  to  enable  him  to  swing 
himself  at  an  opportune  moment 
into  the  boat,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
rowers  being  directed  to  keep  her 
from  the  steamer's  side. 

"  Now's  your  time,  my  smart 
fellow,"  cried  the  captain — "off 
with  you  ! "  And  as  he  spoke, 
Tony  swung  himself  free  with  a 
bold  spring,  and,  just  as  the  boat 
rose  on  a  wave,  dropped  neatly  into 
her. 

"Well  done  for  a  landsman!" 
cried  the  skipper  ;  "  port  the  helm, 
and  keep  away." 

"You're  forgetting  the  bundle, 
Master  Tony,"  cried  Waters,  and  he 
flung  it  towards  him  with  all  his 
strength  ;  but  it  fell  short,  dropped 
into  the  sea,  floated  for  about  a 
second  or  so,  and  then  sank  for  ever. 
Tony  uttered  what  was  not  ex- 
actly a  blessing  on  his  awkward- 
ness, and,  turning  his  back  to  the 
steamer,-  seized  the  tiller  and  steer- 
ed for  shore. 
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THE    MIND    AND    THE    BODY. 
BY  PISISTBATUS  CAXTON. 

ONCE  among  other  tenants  at  will  upon  earth, 

Dwelt  a  Mind  of  high  rank,  very  proud  of  his  birth, 

With  a  Body,  who,  though  a  good  Body  enough, 

When  his  feelings  were  hurt,  was  inclined  to  be  rough ; 

ISTow  that  Mind  and  that  Body,  for  many  a  day, 

Lived  as  what  we  call  friends  in  a  cold  sort  of  way ; 

For  the  very  best  friends,  though  the  sons  of  one  mother, 

Cool  in  friendship  by  seeing  too  much  of  each  other. 

At  length,  just  as  time  should  have  softened  their  tether, 

And  they  had  not  much  longer  to  rub  on  together, 

Many  trifles  occurred  that  they  differed  about, 

And  engendered  the  rancour  which  thus  they  spoke  out : — 

Quoth  the  Mind  to  the  Body,  "  Attend  to  me,  sir  ; 

At  whatever  I  propose,  must  you  always  demur  ? 

Eouse  up,  and  look  lively — we  want  something  new — 

Just  the  weather  for  travel,  let's  start  for  Peru. 

Ha  !  there  you  sit,  languidly,  sipping  your  sago  !  " 

THE   BODY. 

I'm  forced  to  remind  you  I've  got  the  lumbago. 

THE   MIND. 

0  ye  gods,  what  a  wrench  !  softly,  softly  !  lie  still — 

1  abandon  Peru  ;  take  your  anodyne  pill. 

Somewhat  eased  by  the  pill  and  a  warm  fomentation, 
The  Body  vouchsafed  to  the  Mind — meditation. 
Now,  the  calmness  with  which  sound  philosophers  scan  ills, 
Depends,  at  such  times,  very  much  on  hot  flannels. 
Mused  the  Mind  : — "  How  can  Matter  stretch  Me  on  the  rack 
Why  should  Mind  feel  lumbago  1  has  Mind  got  a  back  1 
I  could  write  something  new  on  that  subject,  I  think, — 
Would  it  hurt  you,  my  Body,  to  give  me  the  ink  1 " 


THE   BODY. 

At  your  old  tricks  again  !     Let  me  rest  in  my  bed. 
Metaphysics  indeed  !  pleasant  nuts  for  my  head. 
Ah,  beware  of  yourself  !     If  its  rage  you  provoke, 
That  head  could  demolish  the  Mind  with  a  stroke. 


THE  MIND. 

Grim  thought  to  have  scared  Mr  Addison's  Cato, 

When  he  sat  in  his  dressing-gown  reading  his  Plato  ! 

Does  Man  nurse  in  his  head  an  electric  torpedo, 

Whose  stroke  could  have  hurled  into  rubbish  the  '  Phsedo  '  1 

Vile  Body  !  thou  tyrant !  thou  worse  than  a  Turk  ! 

If  I  must  be  thy  slave — then,  at  least,  let  me  work, 
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For  in  labour  we  lose  the  dull  sense  of  our  chain  ; 

But  I  cannot  even  think  without  leave  of  thy  brain. 

Well,  well !  since  it  must  be,  I  tamely  submit. 

How  NOW  do  you  feel  1  less  inclined  for  a  fit '? 

That  is  well !  come,  cheer  up  !  though  you  are  a  vile  Body, 

Let  me  cherish  and  comfort  you  ! — Ring  for  the  toddy. 

Then  the  Body,  though  not  without  aid  of  the  Mind, 
Raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  gravely  rejoined  : — 

THE  BODY. 

0  my  Mind !  it  is  well  said  by  Sappho — at  least 
So  she  says  in  Grillparzer* — that  you  are  a  beast, 
And  the  worst  of  all  beasts  ;  other  sins  she  compares 
To  hyenas  and  wolves,  lions,  tigers,  and  bears  ; 

But  the  snake  is  Ingratitude  ! — you  are  ungrateful, 

And  are  thus  of  all  beasts  of  the  field  the  most  hateful. 

Rememberest  thou,  wretch,  with  no  pang  of  remorse, 

How  I  served  thy  least  whim  in  the  days  of  my  force  1 

When  thy  thoughts  through  my  ear,  touch  and  taste,  scent  and 

sight, 

Wandered  forth  for  the  food  which  they  found  in  delight ; 
When  my  youth  crowned  thee  king  of  Hope's  boundless  domains, 
And  thy  love  warmed  to  life  from  the  glow  of  my  veins. 
And  what  my  return  ?  overtasked,  overborne, 
And  alike  by  thy  pains  and  thy  pleasures  outworn, 
Thou  hast  made  me  one  ache  from  the  sole  to  the  crown  ; 
Thank  thyself,  cruel  rider,  thy  steed  founders  down  ! 

Now,  ere  the  Mind's  answer  I  duly  report, 
It  becomes  me  to  say  that  in  camp  and  in  court, 
In  senate  and  college,  this  Body  and  Mind, 
Clubbed  up  in  one  whole,  by  one  title  defined, 
Were  called  "A  Great  Man." 

With  excusable  pride, 
The  Mind,  looking  down  on  the  Body,  replied — 

THE  MIND. 

View  thy  pains  as  the  taxes  exacted  by  glory, 
What's  this  passage  through  life  to  a  passage  in  story  1 

1  have  made  thee  one  ache  from  the  head  to  the  crown, 
Be  it  so ! 

And  the  recompense  ?    Priceless  ;  Renown. 

THE   BODY. 

Hang  renown !     Horrid  thing  more  malign  to  a  Body, 
Than  that  other  strong  poison  you  offered  me — toddy. 
By  renown  in  my  teens  I  was  snatched  from  my  cricket, 
To  be  sent  to  the  wars,  where  I  served  as  a  wicket. 

*  "  Die  andern  Laster,  alle 
Hyanen,  Lowen,  Tiger,  Wolfe,  sind's 
Der  Undank  1st  die  Schlange  !  " 

Grillparzer's  '  Sappho. ' 
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And  there  your  first  step  in  renown  crippled  me, 
By  the  ball  you  invited  to  fracture  my  knee. 

THE   MIND. 

Well,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  sympathise  much 
With  the  Mind's  noble  longings 


THE   BODY. 

To  limp  on  a  crutch  1 

THE   MIND. 

But  battles  and  bullets  don't  come  every  day — 
You  owe  me  some  pleasant  things  more  in  your  way ; 
For  the  joys  of  the  sense  are  by  culture  refined, 
And  the  Body's  a  guest  in  the  feasts  of  the  Mind. 
Recall' st  thou  the  banquets  vouchsafed  thee  to  share. 
When  the  wine  was  indeed  the  Unbinder  of  Care ; 
In  which  Genius  and  Wisdom,  invited  by  Mirth, 
Laid  aside  their  grand  titles  as  rulers  of  earth ; 
And,  contented  awhile  our  familiars  to  sit, 
Genius  came  but  as  Humour,  and  Wisdom  as  Wit  1 
Recall' st  thou  those  nights  ? 


THE   BODY. 

Well  recall  them  I  may  ! 

Yes,  the  nights  might  be  pleasant,  but  then — their  Next  Day  ; 
And,  as  Humour  and  Wit  should  have  long  since  found  out, 
The  Unbinder  of  Care  is  the  Giver  of  Gout. 
Yet  you've  injured  me  less  with  good  wine  and  good  cooks, 
Than  with  those  horrid  banquets  you  made  upon  books. 
Every  hint  my  poor  nerves  could  convey  to  you  scorning, 
Interdicted  from  sleep  till  past  three  in  the  morning, 
While  you  were  devouring  the  trash  of  a  college, 
And  my  blood  was  made  thin  with  crude  apples  of  knowledge. 
To  dry  morsels  of  Kant,  undigested,  I  trace 
Through  the  maze  of  my  ganglions  the  tic  in  my  face  : 
And  however  renowned  your  new  theory  on  Light  is, 
Its  effect  upon  me  was  my  chronic  gastritis. 
Talk  of  Nature's  wise  laws,  learn  from  nature's  lawgiver, 
That  the  first  law  to  man  is — "  Take  care  of  your  liver !" 
But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  your  boasted  renown, 
'Tis  the  nuisance  all  Bodies  of  sense  should  put  down. 
Where  a  Mind  is  renowned,  there  a  Body's  dyspeptic — 
Even  in  youth  Julius  Caesar  made  his  epileptic. 
The  carbuncular  red  of  renowned  Cromwell's  nose 
Explains  his  bad  nights  :  what  a  stomach  it  shows  ! 
Who  more  famed  than  they  two  1     Perhaps  great  Alexander  : 
But  would  I  be  his  body  1     I'm  not  such  a  gander. 
When  I  think  on  the  numberless  pains  and  distresses 
His  small  body  endured  from  his  great  mind's  excesses, 
All  its  short  life  exposed  to  heat,  cold,  wounds,  and  slaughter, 
Its  march  into  Ind — not  a  drop  of  good  water ; 
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Its  enlargement  of  spleen — shown  by  rages  at  table, 
Till  it  fell,  easy  prey,  to  malaria  at  Babel ; — 
Could  his  mind  come  to  earth,  its  old  pranks  to  repeat 
Once  more,  as  that  plague,  Alexander  the  Great, 
And  in  want  of  a  body  propose  to  take  me, 
My  strength  re-bestowed  and  my  option  left  free, 
I  should  say,  as  a  body  of  blood,  flesh,  and  bones, 
Before  I'd  be  his,  I'd  be  that  of  John  Jones. 
Enough !  to  a  mortal  no  curse  like  renown  ! 

Here,  shifting  his  flannels,  he  groaned  and  sank  down. 
Now,  on  hearing  the  Body  complain  in  this  fashion, 
The  Mind  became  seized  with  fraternal  compassion ; 
And  although  at  that  moment  he  felt  very  keenly 
The  sting  of  his  pride  to  be  rated  so  meanly, 
So  much  had  been  said  which  he  felt  to  be  true 
In  a  common-sense,  bodily,  plain  point  of  view, 
That  it  seemed  not  beneath  him  to  meet  the  complaint 
By  confessing  his  sins — in  the  tone  of  a  saint. 


THE  MIND. 

Yes,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  merit  your  blame — 

I  have  sinned  against  you  in  my  ardour  for  fame ; 

Yet  even  such  sins  you  would  see,  my  poor  Body, 

In  a  much  milder  light  had  you  taken  that  toddy. 

But  are  all  of  my  acts  to  be  traced  to  one  cause  1 

Have  I  strained  your  quick  nerves  for  no  end  but  applause  ? 

Do  not  all  sages  say  that  the  Mind  cannot  hurt  you 

If  it  follow  the  impulse  unerring  of  virtue  ? 

And  how  oft,  when  most  lazy,  I've  urged  you  to  step  on, 

And  attain  the  pure  air  of  the  moral  TO  PKEPON  ! 

Let  such  thoughts  send  your  blood  with  more  warmth  through  its 

channels, 
Wrap  yourself  in  my  virtues,  and  spurn  those  moist  flannels  ! 


THE  BODY. 

Ho  !  your  virtues-!     I  thank  you  for  nothing,  my  Mentor, 
I'd  as  soon  wrap  my  back  in  the  shirt  of  the  Centaur. 
What  the  Mind  calls  a  virtue  too  oft  is  a  sin, 
To  be  shunned  by  a  Body  that  values  his  skin. 
Pray,  which  of  your  virtues  most  tickles  your  vanity  I 


THE  MIND. 

The  parent  and  queen  of  all  virtues— Humanity. 

THE  BODY. 

And  of  all  human  virtues  I've  proved  it  to  be 
The  vice  most  inhumanly  cruel  to  me. 
Scarcely  three  weeks  ago,  when,  seduced  by  fine  talk 
)f  your  care  for  my  health,  I  indulged  in  a  walk, 
On  a  sudden  you  stop  me— a  house  is  in  flames ; 
It  was  nothing  to  me  had  it  burned  up  the  Thames, 
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But  you  hear  a  shrill  cry — "  Save  the  child  in  the  attic  !  " 
You  forget,  thanks  to  you,  that  I've  long  been  rheumatic, 
And  to  rescue  that  brat,  who  was  no  child  of  mine, 
Up  the  Alp  of  a  ladder  you  hurry  my  spine. 
Thus,  as  Cassio  was  stabbed  from  behind  by  lago, 
Vile  assassin,  you  plunged  in  my  back — this  lumbago. 
That  was,  I  believe,  your  last  impulse  of  virtue  ! 


THE  MIND. 

In  improving  myself  must  I  ever  then  hurt  you  1 
Must  your  wheels  for  their  clockwork  be  rendered  unfit, 
If  made  slower  by  wisdom  or  quicker  by  wit  ? 
Is  the  test  of  all  valour  the  risk  of  your  bones, 
And  the  height  of  philosophy  scorn  for  your  groans  ] 
Must  the  Mind  in  its  strife  give  the  Body  no  quarter, 
And  where  one  would  be  saint  must  the  other  be  martyr  ? 
Alas,  it  is  true  !  and  that  truth  proves,  0  brother ! 
That  we  two  were  not  meant  to  live  long  with  each  other. 
But  forgive  me  the  past ;  what  both  now  want  is — quiet : 
Henceforth,  I'll  concentre  my  thoughts  on  your  diet ; 
And,  at  least,  till  the  term  of  companionship  ends, 
Let  us  patch  up  our  quarrels  and  try  to  be  friends. 

Then  the  Body  let  fall  the  two  words  in  men's  fate 

And  men's  language,  the  fullest  of  sorrow — "  Too  late  !  " 

He  paused  and  shed  tears — then  resumed :  "  I  can  see 

Nothing  left  for  myself  but  revenge  upon  thee." 

He  spake — gout,  lumbago,  and  tic  re-began, 

Till  both  Body  and  Mind  fell  asleep— A  Great  Man  ! 

Thus  the  feud  once  declared,  was  renewed  unrelenting. 

Still  the  Mind  proudly  braved  the  avenger's  tormenting ; 

And  whene'er  he  could  coax  from  his  jailer,  the  gout, 

The  loan  of  two  feet  to  walk  statelily  out, 

The  crowd's  reverent  gaze  on  his  limp  and  his  crutch, 

And  the  murmur,  "  There  goes  the  Great  Man,"  soothed  him  much. 

"  Ache,  O  body !"  he  said,  "  from  the  head  to  the  crown ; 

Ever  young  with  the  young  blooms  the  life  of  renown." 

How  long  this  stern  struggle  continued,  who  knows  1 

'Tis  the  record  of  Mind  that  biography  shows ; 

Even  German  professors  still  leave  in  dark  question 

The  most  critical  dates  in  a  Caesar's  digestion. 

At  length  a  door  oped  in  the  valves  of  the  heart, 

Through  which  the  Mind  looked  and  resolved  to  depart. 

Bending  over  the  Body,  he  whispered  "  Good-night !" 

And  then,  kissing  the  lids,  stole  away  with  the  light. 

So  at  morning  the  Body  lay  cold  in  his  bed, 

And  the  news  went  through  London,  "  The  Great  Man  is  dead  !  " 

Now  the  Mind — like  a  young  bird,  whose  wings  newly  given, 

Though  they  lift  it  from  earth,  soar  not  yet  into  heaven — 

Still  hovering  around  the  old  places  he  knew, 

Kept  this  world,  like  the  wrack  of  a  dream,  in  his  view. 

But  strange  to  relate — that  which  most  had  consoled, 

Or  rejoiced  him  to  think  would  remain  in  his  hold 

As  a  part  of  himself,  the  Immortal, — renown — 

Seemed  extinct  as  the  spark  when  a  rocket  drops  down.  , 
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Of  senates  disputing,  of  battle-fields  gory, 

Of  story  and  glory  and  odes  laudatory, 

He  could  not  have  thought  less  had  he  been  a  John  Doree. 

Much  amazed,  he  beholds  all  the  pomps  they  bestow 

On  that  Body  so  long  his  most  pitiless  foe  ; 

With  the  plate  on  the  coffin,  the  wreaths  on  the  bier, 

And  the  scholar  explaining  in  Latin  severe, 

That  he  lived  for  all  races,  and  died  to  lie  Here. 

Saith  the  Mind,  "  What  on  earth  are  those  boobies  about  1 

That  black  box  bat  contains  my  lumbago  and  gout. 

Why  such  pomps  to  my  vilest  tormentor  assigned, 

And  what  has  that  black  box  to  do  with  this  Mind  ? 

Hark  !  They  talk  of  a  statue  !— of  what  1  not  of  me ] 

Can  they  think  that  my  likeness  in  marble  can  be  1 

Has  the  Mind  got  a  nose,  and  a  mouth,  and  a  chin  1 

Is  this  Mind  the  old  fright  which  that  Body  has  been? 

Is  it  civil  to  make  me  the  marble  imago 

Of  the  gone  incarnation  of  gout  and  lumbago  1" 

Thus  the  Mind.    While  the  Body,  as  if  for  preferment, 

Goes  in  state  through  the  crowd  to  his  place  of  interment. 

Solemn  princes  and  peers  head  the  gorgeous  procession. 

March  the  mutes — mourning  best,  for  they  mourn  by  profession ; 

And  so  many  grand  folks,  in  so  many  grand  carriages, 

Were  not  seen  since  the  last  of  our  royal  love-marriages. 

A  little  time  more  ;  the  black  box  from  men's  eyes, 

Has  sunk  under  the  stone  door  inscribed  "  Here  he  lies  !  " 

And  the  princes  and  peers  who  had  borne  up  the  pall — 

Undertakers,  spectators,  dean,  chapter,  and  all — 

Leave  the  church  safely  locked  all  alone  with  its  tombs, 

And  the  heir  takes  the  lawyer  to  lunch  in  his  rooms  ; 

And  each  lesser  great  man  in  the  party  he'd  led, 

Thinks,  "An  opening  for  me,  now  the  Great  Man  is  dead  !" 

And  the  chief  of  the  other  wrong  half  of  the  nation, 

Sheds  a  tear  o'er  the  notes  of  a  funeral  oration  ; 

For  the  practice  of  statesmen  (and  long  may  it  thrive  !) 

Is  to  honour  their  foes — when  no  longer  alive. 

In  short,  every  Man — save  the  Man  who  knows  Town — 

Would  have  said  for  three  days,  "  This  is  lasting  renown  ! " 

But  of  lasting  renown  one  so  soon  becomes  weary — 

The  most  lasting  I  know  of  is  that  of  Dundreary. 

Now  the  Mind  having  done  with  our  world's  men  and  things, 
High  o'er  all  that  know  death  poised  the  joy  of  his  wings  ; 
Every  moment  from  light  gaining  strength  more  and  more, 
Every  moment  more  filled  with  the  instinct  to  soar, 
Till  he  sees,  through  a  new  sense  of  glory,  his  goal, 
And  is  rapt  to  the  gates  which  Mind  enters  as  Soul. 
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CHRONICLES   OF   CARLINGFORD  :    THE  PERPETUAL   CURATE. 
PART  VJII. — CHAPTER  XXY. 


MR  WENTWORTH  got  up  very  ear- 
ly the  next  morning.  He  had  his 
sermon  to  write,  and  it  was  Satur- 
day, and  all  the  events  of  the  week 
had  naturally  enough  unsettled  his 
mind,  and  indisposed  him  for  ser- 
mon-writing. When  the  events  of 
life  come  fast  upon  a  man,  it  is 
seldom  that  he  finds  much  pleasure 
in  abstract  literary  composition,  and 
the  style  of  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's 
was  not  of  that  hortatory  and  im- 
passioned character  which  some- 
times gives  as  much  relief  to  the 
speaker  as  excitement  to  the  audi- 
ence. So  he  got  up  in  the  early 
sweetness  of  the  summer  morning, 
when  nobody  but  himself  was  astir 
in  the  house,  with  the  sense  of  en- 
tering upon  a  task,  and  taking  up 
work  which  was  far  from  agreeable 
to  him.  When  he  came  into  the 
little  room  which  he  used  as  a 
study,  and  threw  the  window  open, 
and  breathed  the  delicious  air  of 
the  morning,  which  was  all  thrilling 
and  trembling  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  Mr  Wentworth's  thoughts 
were  far  from  being  concentrated 
upon  any  one  subject.  He  sat 
down  at  his  writing-table  and  ar- 
ranged his  pens  and  paper,  and 
wrote  down  the  text  he  had  selected ; 
and  when  he  had  done  so  much, 
and  could  feel  that  he  had  made  a 
beginning,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  poised  the  idle  pen  on 
his  finger,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  his  thoughts.  He  had  so  much 

*to  think  about.  There  was  Wode- 
house  under  the  same  roof,  with 
whom  he  had  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  remonstrate  very  sharp- 
ly on  the  previous  night.  There 
was  Jack,  so  near,  and  certainly 
come  to  Carlingford  on  no  good 
errand.  There  was  Gerald,  in  his 
great  perplexity  and  distress,  and 
the  household  at  home  in  their 
anxiety  ;  and  last,  but  worst  of  all, 
his  fancy  would  go  fluttering  about 
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the  doors  of  the  sick-chamber  in 
Grange  Lane,  longing  and  wonder- 
ing. He  asked  himself  what  it 
could  be  which  had  raised  that  im- 
palpable wall  between  Lucy  and 
himself — that  barrier  too  strong  to 
be  overthrown,  too  ethereal  to  be 
complained  of ;  and  wondered  over 
and  over  again  what  her  thoughts 
were  towards  him — whether  she 
thought  of  him  at  all,  whether  she 
was  offended,  or  simply  indifferent  ] 
— a  question  which  any  one  else 
who  had  observed  Lucy  as  closely 
could  have  solved  without  any  diffi- 
culty, but  which,  to  the  modest  and 
true  love  of  the  Perpetual  Curate, 
was  at  present  the  grand  doubt  of 
all  the  doubts  in  the  universe.  With 
this  matter  to  settle,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  it  was  still  only 
five  o'clock,  and  that  he  was  at 
least  one  hour  beforehand  with  the 
world,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Mr  Wentworth  mused  and  loitered 
over  his  work,  and  how,  when  it 
was  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  Sarah 
and  the  cook  were  beginning  to 
stir  from  their  sleep,  there  still  re- 
mained only  the  text  written  upon 
the  sermon-paper,  which  was  so 
nicely  arranged  before  him  on  the 
table.  "  When  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  the  evil  of  his 
ways  and  doeth  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right."— This  was  the  text ; 
but  sitting  at  the  open  window, 
looking  out  into  the  garden,  where 
the  birds,  exempt,  as  they  seemed 
to  think,  for  once  from  the  vulgar 
scrutiny  of  man,  were  singing  at 
the  pitch  of  all  their  voices  as  they 
prepared  for  breakfast  ;  and  where 
the  sweet  air  of  the  morning 
breathed  into  his  mind  a  freshness 
and  hopefulness  which  youth  can 
never  resist,  and  seduced  his 
thoughts  away  from  «all  the  harder 
problems  of  his  life  to  dwell  upon 
the  sweeter  trouble  of  that  doubt 
about  Lucy, — was  not  the  best  means 
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of  getting  on  with  his  work.  He  sat 
thus  leaning  back — sometimes  dip- 
ping his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  hover- 
ing over  the  paper  for  two  or  three 
seconds  at  a  time,  sometimes  read- 
ing over  the  words,  and  making  a 
faint  effort  to  recall  his  own  attention 
to  them;  for,  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
it  is  not  of  much  use  getting  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  when  the 
chief  consequence  of  it  is,  that  a 
man  feels  he  has  an  hour  to  spare, 
and  a  little  time  to  play  before  he 
begins. 

Mr  Wentworth  was  still  lingering 
in  this  peaceful  pause,  when  he 
heard,  in  the  stillness,  hasty  steps 
coming  down  Grange  Lane.  No 
doubt  it  was  some  workmen  going 
to  their  work,  and  he  felt  it  must 
be  nearly  six  o'clock,  and  dipped 
his  pen  once  more  in  the  ink  ;  but, 
the  next  moment,  paused  again  to 
listen,  feeling  in  his  heart  a  strange 
conviction  that  the  steps  would 
stop  at  his  door,  and  that  some- 
thing was  going  to  happen.  He 
was  sure  of  it,  and  yet  somehow 
the  sound  tingled  upon  his  heart 
when  he  heard  the  bell  ring,  waking 
up  echoes  in  the  silent  house.  Cook 
and  Sarah  had  not  yet  given  any 
signs  of  coming  down-stairs,  and 
nobody  stirred  even  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell.  Mr  Wentworth  put 
down  his  pen  altogether,  and  lis- 
tened with  an  anxiety  which  he 
could  scarcely  account  for — know- 
ing, as  he  said  to  himself,  that  it 
must  be  the  milk,  or  the  baker,  or 
somebody.  But  neither  the  milk 
nor  the  baker  would  have  dared  to 
knock,  and  shake,  and  kick  the  door 
as  the  new  arrivals  were  doing.  Mr 
Wentworth  sat  still  as  long  as  he 
could,  then  he  added  to  the  din 
they  were  making  outside  by  an  in- 
dignant ring  of  his  own  bell ;  and, 
finally  getting  anxious,  as  was  na- 
tural, and  bethinking  himself  of 
his  father's  attack  and  Mr  Wode- 
house's  illness,  the  Curate  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and 
hastened  downstairs  to  open  the 
door.  Mrs  Hadwin  called  to  him 
as  he  passed  her  room,  thinking  it 
was  Sarah,  and  begging  for  good- 
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ness  gracious  sake  to  know  directly 
what  was  the  matter ;  and  he  felt 
himself  growing  agitated  as  he  drew 
back  the  complicated  bolts,  and 
turned  the  key  in  the  door,  which 
was  elaborately  defended,  as  was 
natural.  When  he  hurried  out  into 
the  garden,  the  songs  of  the  birds 
and  the  morning  air  seemed  to  have 
changed  their  character.  He  thought 
he  was  about  to  be  summoned  to 
the  deathbed  of  one  or  other  of  the 
old  men  upon  whom  their  sons  had 
brought  such  misery.  He  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  garden  door,  and  fum- 
bled a  little  over  them  in  his 
anxiety.  "  Wait  a  moment  and 
you  shall  be  admitted,"  he  called 
out  to  those  outside,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  knock;  and  he  fancied, 
even  in  the  haste  and  confusion  of 
the  moment,  that  his  voice  caused 
some  little  commotion  among  them. 
Mr  Wentworth  opened  the  door, 
looking  anxiously  out  for  some 
boy  with  a  telegram,  or  other  such 
mournful  messenger ;  but  to  his 
utter  amazement  was  nearly  knocked 
down  by  the  sudden  plunge  of  Els- 
worthy,  who  entered  with  a  spring 
like  that  of  a  wild  animal,  and 
whose  face  looked  white  and  hag- 
gard as  he  rushed  in.  He  came 
against  the  Curate  so  roughly  as  to 
drive  him  a  step  or  two  farther  into 
the  garden,  and  naturally  aroused 
somewhat  sharply  the  temper  of  the 
young  man,  who  had  already  begun 
to  regard  him  with  disagreeable 
sensations  as  a  kind  of  spy  against 
himself. 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  want 
at  such  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing V  cried  Mr  Wentworth — "  and 
what  do  you  mean  by  making 
such  a  noise  1  Is  Mr  Wodehouse 
worse?  or  what  has  happened?'' 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  little 
relieved  to  find  that  the  two  people 
outside  both  belonged  to  Carling- 
ford, and  that  nowhere  was  there 
any  visible  apparition  of  a  telegraph 
boy. 

"  Don't  trifle  with  me,  Mr  Went- 
worth," said  Elsworthy.  "  I'm  a 
poor  man ;  but  a  worm  as  is  trodden 
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upon  turns.  I  want  my  child,  sir  ! 
— give  me  my  child.  I'll  find  her 
out  if  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
I've  only  brought  down  my  neigh- 
bour with  me  as  I  can  trust," 
he  continued  hoarsely  —  "to  save 
both  your  characters.  I  don't  want 
to  make  no  talk  ;  if  you  do  what  is 
right  by  Kosa,  neither  me  nor  him 
will  ever  say  a  word.  I  want  Kosa, 
Mr  Went  worth.  Where's  Rosa  1 
If  I  had  known  as  it  was  for  this 
you  wanted  her  home  !  But  I'll 
take  my  oath  not  to  make  no  talk," 
cried  the  clerk  with  passion  and 
earnestness,  which  confounded  Mr 
Wentworth — "  if  you'll  promise  to 
do  what's  right  by  her,  and  let  me 
take  her  home." 

"Elsworthy,  are  you  mad  ? "  cried 
the  Curate  —  "is  he  out  of  his 
senses  ?  Has  anything  happened 
to  Rosa  ?  For  heaven's  sake,  Hayles, 
don't  stand  there  like  a  man  of  wood, 
but  tell  me  if  the  man's  crazy,  or 
what  he  means."  • 

"I'll  come  in,  sir,  if  you've  no 
objection,  and  shut  the  door  not 
to  make  a  talk,"  said  Els  worthy's 
companion,  Peter  Hayles  the  drug- 
gist. "If  it  can  be  managed  with- 
out any  gossip  it'll  be  best  for  all 
parties,"  said  this  worthy,  shutting 
the  door  softly  after  him.  "The 
thing  is,  where's  Rosa,  Mr  Went- 
worth? I  can't  think  as  youVe 
got  her  here." 

"  She's  all  the  same  as  my  own 
child,"  cried  Elsworthy,  who  was 
greatly  excited.  "I've  had  her  and 
loved  her  since  she  was  a  baby.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  as  I'd  put  myself 
forward  to  hurt  her  prospects  if  she 
was  married  in  a  superior  line  o' 
life ;  but  them  as  harms  Rosa  has 
me  to  reckon  with,"  he  said,  with  a 
kind  of  fury  which  sat  strangely  on 
the  man.  "  Mr  Wentworth,  where's 
the  child  ]  God  forgive  you  both, 
you've  given  me  a  night  o'  weeping ; 
but  if  you'll  do  what's  right  by 
Rosa,  and  send  her  home  in  the 
mean  time " 

"  Be  silent,  sir,"  cried  the  Curate. 
"I  know  nothing  in  the  world 
about  Rosa.  How  dare  you  venture 
to  come  on  such  an  errand  to  me  1 
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I  don't  understand  how  it  is,"  said 
the  young  man,  growing  red  and 
angry,  "that  you  try  so  persis- 
tently to  connect  this  child  with  me. 
I  have  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  her,  and  I  will  not  submit  to 
any  such  impertinent  suspicion. 
Leave  my  house,  sir,  immediately, 
and  don't  insult  me  by  making 
such  inquiries  here." 

Mr  Wentworth  was  very  angry  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  wrath.  He 
did  not  think  what  misery  was  in- 
volved in  the  question  which  had 
been  addressed  to  him,  nor  did  he 
see  for  the  moment  the  terrible  cal- 
amity to  Rosa  which  was  suggested 
by  this  search  for  her.  He  thought 
only  of  himself,  as  was  natural, 
at  the  first  shock — of  the  injurious 
and  insulting  suspicion  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  pursued,  and  of 
the  annoyance  which  she  and  her 
friends  were  causing  him.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  rousing  a  whole 
household  at  this  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing?" cried  Mr  Wentworth,  as  he 
saw  with  vexation,  Sarah,  very 
startled  and  sleepy,  come  stealing 
round  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  had 
wanted  any  rousing,"  said  Els- 
worthy, who  was  too  much  in  ear- 
nest to  own  the  Curate's  authority. 
"  She  was  seen  at  your  door  the  last 
thing  last  night,  and  you're  in  your 
clothes^  as  bright  as  day,  and  a-wait- 
ing  for  us  afore  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Do  you  think  as  I've 
shut  my  eyes  because  it's  my  clergy- 
man V  cried  the  injured  man,  pas- 
sionately. "I  want  my  little  girl 
— my  little  Rosa — as  is  flesh  of  my 
flesh  and  bone  of  my  bone.  If  Mr 
Wentworth  didn't  know  nothing 
about  it,  as  he  says,"  cried  Els- 
worthy, with  sudden  insight,  "he 
has  a  feelin'  heart,  and  he'd  be 
grieved  about  the  child ;  but  he 
ain't  grieved,  nor  concerned,  nor 
nothing  in  the  world  but  angry  ; 
and  will  you  tell  me  there  ain't  no- 
thing to  be  drawn  from  that  ?  But 
it's  far  from  my  intention  to  raise 
a  talk,"  said  the  clerk,  drawing 
closer  and  touching  the  arm  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate;  "let  her  come 
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back,  and  if  you're  a  man  of  your 
word,  and  behave  honourable  by 
her,  there  shan't  be  nothing  said  in 
Carlingford.  I'll  stand  up  for  you, 
sir,  against  the  world/' 

Mr  Wentworth  shook  off  his  as- 
sailant's hand  with  a  mingled  sense 
of  exasperation  and  sympathy, 
tell  you,  upon  my  honour,  I  know 
nothing  about  her,"  he  said.  "But 
it  is  true  enough  I  have  been  think- 
ing only  of  myself,"  he  continu- 
ed, addressing  the  other.  "How 
about  the  girl?  When  was  she 
lost?  and  can't  you  think  of  any 
place  she  can  have  gone  to  ?  Els- 
worthy,  hear  reason,"  cried  the 
Curate,  anxiously.  "I  assure  you 
on  my  word,  that  I  have  never 
seen  her  since  I  closed  this  garden 
gate  upon  her  last  night." 

"  And  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  what 
had  Rosa  to  do  at  your  garden 
gate  1 "  cried  the  clerk  of  St  Roque's. 
"  He  ain't  denying  it,  Hayles  ;  you 
can  see  as  he  ain't  a-denying  of  it. 
What  was  it  as  she  came  here  for 
but  you?  Mr  Wentworth,  I've 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  you/' 
said  Elsworthy.  "I've  respected 
you  as  my  clergyman,  sir,  as  well  as 
for  other  things ;  but  you're  a  young 
man,  and  human  nature  is  frail.  I 
say  again  as  you  needn't  have  no 
fear  for  me.  I  ain't  one  as  likes  to 
make  a  talk,  and  no  more  is  Hayles. 
Give  up  the  girl,  and  give  me  your 
promise,  and  there  ain't  a  man  liv- 
ing as  will  be  the  wiser ;  Mr  Went- 
worth  " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  cried 
the  Curate,  furious  with  indignation 
and  resentment.  "  Leave  this  place 
instantly !  If  you  don't  want  me 
to  pitch  you  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  hold  your  tongue  and  go 
away.  The  man  is  mad ! "  said  Mr 
Wentworth,  turning  towards  the 
spectator,  Hayles,  and  pausing  to 
take  breath.  But  it  was  evident 
that  this  third  person  was  by  no 
means  on  the  Curate's  side. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
said  Hayles,  with  a  blank  counte- 
nance. "  It  appears  to  me,  sir,  as 
it's  an  awkward  business  for  all 
parties.  Here's  the  girl  gone,  and 
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no  one  knows  where.  When  a 
girl  don't  come  back  to  her  own 
'ome  all  night,  things  looks  serious, 
sir ;  and  it  has  been  said  as  the  last 
place  she  was  seen  was  at  your  door." 

"  Who  says  so?"  cried  Mr  Went- 
worth. 

"Well — it  was — a  party,  sir — a 
highly  respectable  party — as  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,"  said  Hayles, 
"  being  a  constant  customer — one  as 
there's  every  confidence  to  be  put 
in.  It's  better  not  to  name  no 
names,  being  at  this  period  of  the 
affair." 

And  at  that  moment,  unluckily 
for  Mr  Wentworth,  there  suddenly 
floated  across  his  mind  the  clearest 
recollection  of  the  Miss  Hemmings, 
and  the  look  they  gave  him  in  pass- 
ing. He  felt  a  hot  flush  rush  over 
his  face  as  he  recalled  it.  They, 
then,  were  his  accusers  in  the  first 
place  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  be- 
gan to  realise  how  the  tide  of  accu- 
sation would  surge  through  Car- 
lingford, and  how  circumstances 
would  be  patched  together,  and  very 
plausible  evidence  concocted  out  of 
the  few  facts  which  were  capable  of 
an  inference  totally  opposed  to  the 
truth.  The  blood  rushed  to  his 
face  in  an  overpowering  glow,  and 
then  he  felt  the  warm  tide  going 
back  upon  his  heart,  and  realised 
the  position  in  which  he  stood  for 
the  first  time  in  its  true  light. 

"  And  if  you'll  let  me  say  it,  sir," 
said  the  judicious  Hayles,  "  though 
a  man  may  be  in  a  bit  of  a  passion, 
and  speak  more  strong  than  is  called 
for,  it  ain't  unnatural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  things  may  be  better 
than  they  appear,"  said  the  drug- 
gist, mildly;  "  I  don't  say  nothing 
against  that ;  it  may  be  as  you've 
took  her  away,  sir  (if  so  be  as  you 
have  took  her  away),  for  to  give  her 
a  bit  of  education,  or  such  like,  be- 
fore making  her  your  wife  ;  but 
folks  in  general  ain't  expected  to 
know  that ;  and  when  a  young  girl 
is  kep'  out  of  her  'ome  for  a  whole 
night,  it  ain't  wonderful  if  her 
friends  take  fright.  It's  a  sad  thing 
for  Rosa  whoever's  taken  her  away, 
and  wherever  she  is." 
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Now,  Mr  Wentworth,  notwith- 
standing the  indignant  state  of 
mind  which  he  was  in,  was  empha- 
tically of  the  tolerant  temper  which 
is  so  curiously  characteristic  of  his 
generation.  He  could  not  be  un- 
reasonable even  in  his  own  cause  ; 
he  was  not  partisan  enough,  even  in 
his  own  behalf,  to  forget  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
to  see  how  hard  and  how  sad  was 
that  other  side.  He  was  moved  in 
spite  of  himself  to  grieve  over  Rosa 
Elsworthy's  great  misfortune. 

8"  Poor  little  deluded  child,"  he 
said  sadly ;  "  I  acknowledge  it  is 
very  dreadful  for  her  and  for  her 
friends.  I  can  excuse  a  man  who 
is  mad  with  grief  and  wretchedness 
and  anxiety,  and  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  saying.  As  for  any  man  in  his 
senses  imagining,"  said  the  Curate 
again  with  a  flush  of  sudden  colour, 
"  that  I  could  possibly  be  concerned 
in  anything  so  base,  that  is  simply 
absurd.  When  Els  worthy  returns 
to  reason,  and  acknowledges  the 
folly  of  what  he  has  said,  I  will  do 
anything  in  the  world  to  help  him. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  wait," 
said  Mr  Wentworth,  turning  to 
Sarah,  who  had  stolen  up  behind, 
and  caught  some  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  who  was  staring  with 
round  eyes  of  wonder,  partly  guess- 
ing, partly  inquiring,  what  had  hap- 
pened— "  these  people  want  me  ;  go 
in-doors  and  never  mind." 

"  La,  sir  !  Missis  is  a-ringing  all 
the  bells  down  to  know  what  'as 
'appened,"  said  Sarah,  holding  her 
ground. 

This  was  how  it  was  to  be — the 
name  of  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's 
was  to  be  linked  to  that  of  Rosa 
Elsworthy,  let  the  truth  be  what  it 
might,  in  the  mouths  of  every  maid 
and  every  mistress  in  Carlingford. 
He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  appre- 
hension of  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
and  it  was  not  wonderful  if  Mr 
Wentworth  drew  his  breath  hard 
and  set  his  teeth,  as  he  ordered  the 
woman  away,  in  a  tone  which  could 
not  be  disobeyed. 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  no  talk," 
said  Elsworthy,  who  during  this 
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time  had  made  many  efforts  to 
speak  ;  "  I've  said  it  before,  and  I 
say  it  again — it's  Mr  Wentworth's 
fault  if  there's  any  talk.  She  was 
seen  here  last  night,"  he  went  on 
rapidly,  "  and  afore  six  o'clock  this 
blessed  morning,  you,  as  are  never 
known  to  be  stirring  early,  meets 
us  at  the  door,  all  shaved  and 
dressed ;  and  it  ain't  very  difficult 
to  see,  to  them  as  watches  the 
clergyman's  countenance,"  said  Els- 
worthy, turning  from  one  to  another, 
"  as  everything  isn't  as  straight  as 
it  ought  to  be  ;  but  I  ain't  going  to 
make  no  talk,  Mr  Wentworth,"  he 
went  on,  drawing  closer,  and  speak- 
ing with  conciliatory  softness ;  "  me 
and  her  aunt,  sir,  loves  her  dear- 
ly, but  we're  not  the  folks  to 
stand  in  her  Way,  if  a  gentleman 
was  to  take  a  fancy  to  Rosa.  If 
you'll  give  me  your  word  to  make 
her  your  wife  honourable,  and  tell 
me  where  she  is,  tortures  wouldn't 
draw  no  complaints  from  me.  One 
moment,  sir  ;  it  ain't  only  that  she's 
pretty,  but  she's  good  as  well — she 
won't  do  you  no  discredit,  Mr  Went- 
worth. Put  her  to  school,  or  what 
you  please,  sir,"  said  Rosa's  uncle  ; 
"  me  and  my  wife  will  never  inter- 
fere, so  be  as  you  make  her  your, 
wife  honourable ;  but  I  ain't  a 
worm  to  be  trampled  on,"  cried 
Elsworthy,  as  the  Curate,  finding 
him  approach  very  closely,  thrust 
him  away  with  vehement  indigna- 
tion ;  "  I  ain't  a  slave  to  be  pushed 
about.  Them  as  brings  Rosa  to 
shame  shall  come  to  shame  by  me ; 
I'll  ruin  the  man  as  ruins  that  child. 
You  may  turn  me  out,"  he  cried,  as 
the  Curate  laid  his  powerful  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  forced  him 
towards  the  door,  "but  I'll  come 
back,  and  I'll  bring  all  Carlingford. 
There  shan't  be  a  soul  in  the  town 
as  doesn't  know.  Oh,  you  young 
viper,  as  I  thought  was  a  pious 
clergyman !  you  may  turn  me  out, 
but  you  ain't  got  rid  of  me.  My 
child  —  where' s  my  child]"  cried 
the  infuriated  clerk,  as  he  found 
himself  ejected  into  the  road  out- 
side, and  the  door  suddenly  closed 
upon  him.  He  turned  round  to 
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,n  it  in  blind  fury,  and  kept     then  came  back  again.     "  You  un- 
,nd  wkstine  his     derstand  me,  I  suppose  ?     he_said  ; 
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culling  upon  Rosa,  and  wasting 
threats  and  arguments  upon  the 
calm  air  outside.  Some  of  the 
maid-servants  in  the  other  houses 
came  out,  broom  in  hand,  to  the 
green  doors,  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  but  they  were  not  near 
enough  to  hear  distinctly,  and  no 
early  wayfarers  had,  as  yet,  in- 
vaded the  morning  quiet  of  Grange 
Lane. 

Mr  Wentworth,  white  with  ex- 
citement,  and    terribly  calm   and 


and  if  Elsworthy  is  not  mad,  you 
had  better  suggest  to  him  not  to 
lose  his  only  chance  of  recovering 
Rosa  by  this  vain  bluster  to  me, 
who  know  nothing  about  her.  I 
shan't  be  idle  in  the  mean  time," 
said  Mr  Wentworth.  All  this  time 
Elsworthy  was  beating  against  the 
door,  and  shouting  his  threats  into 
the  quiet  of  the  morning ;  and  Mrs 
Hadwin  had  thrown  up  her  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  visibly  in  her 


self-possessed,  turned  to  the  amazed     nightcap,  trying  to  find  out  what 
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and  "trembling  druggist,  who  still 
stood  inside.  "  Look  here,  Hayles," 
said  the  Curate ;  "  I  have  never 
seen  Rosa  Elsworthy  since  I  closed 
this  door  upon  her  last  night.  What 
had  brought  her  here  I  don't  know 
— at  least,  she  came  with  no  inten- 
tion of  seeing  me — and  I  reproved 
her  sharply  for  being  out  so  late. 
This  is  all  I  know  about  the  affair, 
and  all  I  intend  to  say  to  any  one. 
If  that  idiot  outside  intends  to 
make  a  disturbance,  he  must  do  it ; 
I  shall  take  no  further  trouble  to 
clear  myself  of  such  an  insane  ac- 
cusation. I  think  it  right  to  say  as 
much  to  you,  because  you  seem  to 
have  your  senses  about  you,"  said 
the  Curate,  pausing,  out  of  breath. 
He  was  perfectly  calm,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  effect  of 
such  a  scene  upon  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood.  His  heart  was  beating 
loudly,  and  his  breath  came  short 
and  quick.  He  turned  away  and 
walked  up  to  the  house-door,  and 


the  noise  was  about,  and  trembling 
for  the  respectability  of  her  house, 
— all  which  the  Curate  apprehended 
with  that  extraordinary  swiftness 
and  breadth  of  perception  which 
comes  to  men  at  the  eventful  mo- 
ments of  life. 

"I'll  do  my  best,  sir,"  said 
Hayles,  who  felt  that  his  honour  was 
appealed  to  ;  "  but  it's  an  awkward 
business  for  all  parties,  that's  what 
it  is  ;  "  and  the  druggist  backed  out 
in  a  great  state  of  bewilderment, 
having  a  little  struggle  at  the  door 
with  Elsworthy  to  prevent  his  re- 
entrance.  "  There  ain't  nothing  to 
be  got  out  of  him"  said  Mr  Hayles, 
as  he  succeeded  at  last  in  leading 
his  friend  away.  Such  was  the 
conclusion  of  Mr  Wentworth's 
morning  studies,  and  the  sermon 
which  was  to  have  been  half  writ- 
ten before  breakfast  upon  that 
eventful  Saturday.  He  went  back 
to  the  house,  as  was  natural,  with 
very  different  thoughts  in  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


The  first  thing  Mr  Wentworth 
did  was  to  hasten  up-stairs  to  Wode- 
house's  room.  Sarah  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  and  was  by  this  time 
talking  to  her  mistress,  who  had 
left  the  window,  and  stood,  still  in 
her  nightcap,  at  the  door  of  her  own 
chamber.  "It's  something  about 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  ma'am,"  said 
barah  ;  ^  she's  gone  off  with  some 
one,  which  nothing  else  was  to  be 
expected;  and  her  uncle's  been 


a-raving  and  a-raging  at  Mr  Went- 
worth, which  proves  as  a  gentleman 
should  never  take  no  notice  of 
them  shop-girls.  I  always  heard 
as  she  was  a  bad  lot." 

"Oh,  Mr  Wentworth  — if  you 
would  excuse  my  nightcap  " — said 
Mrs  Hadwin,  "  I  am  so  shaken  and 
all  of  a  tremble  with  that  noise; 
I  couldn't  help  thinking  it  must  be 
a  murder  at  the  least,"  said  the 
little  old  lady  ;  "  but  I  never  could 
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there  was    anything     Sarah,  who  grew  a  little  pale,  and 
Sarah,  you     gave  a  second  glance  at  the  open 
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believe  that 

between  you  and 

may  go  away ;  I  should  like  to  talk 


to  Mr  Wentworth  by  himself/'  said 
Mrs  Hadwin,  suddenly  remember- 
ing that  Mr  Wentworth's  character 
must  not  be  discussed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  even  her  favourite  maid. 

"  Presently,"  said  the  unhappy 
Curate,  with  mingled  impatience 
and  resignation ;  and,  after  a  hasty 
knock  at  the  door,  he  went  into 
Wodehouse's  room,  which  was  op- 
posite, so  full  of  a  furious  anxiety 
to  question  him  that  he  had  burst 
into  speech  before  he  perceived 
that  the  room  was  empty.  "An- 
swer me  this  instant/'  he  had 
cried,  "where  is  Rosa  Elsworthy  ?" 
and  then  he  paused  utterly  taken 
aback.  It  had  not  occurred  to 
him  that  the  culprit  would  be 
gone.  He  had  parted  with  him 
late  on  the  previous  night,  leaving 
him,  according  to  appearances,  in 
a  state  of  sulky  half -penitence;  and 
now  the  first  impulse  of  his  conster- 
nation was  to  look  in  all  the  corners 
for  the  fugitive.  The  room  had  evi- 
dently been  occupied  that  night; 
part  of  the  Curate's  own  ward- 
robe, which  he  had  bestowed  upon 
his  guest,  lay  about  on  the  chairs, 
and  on  a  little  table  were  his  tools 
and  the  bits  of  wood  with  which 
he  did  his  carving.  The  window 
was  open,  letting  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  altogether  the  apartment  looked 
so  exactly  like  what  it  might  have 
done  had  the  occupant  gone  out  for 
a  virtuous  morning  walk,  that  Mr 
Wentworth  stopped  short  in  blank 
amazement.  It  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  hear  the  curious  Sarah  still 
rustling  in  the  passage  outside. 
He  came  out  upon  her  so  hastily 
that  Sarah  was  startled.  Perhaps 
she  had  been  so  far  excited  out  of 
her  usual  propriety  as  to  think  of 
the  keyhole  as  a  medium  of  in- 
formation. 

"Where  is Wode Mr  Smith ? " 

cried  the  Curate ;  "  he  is  not  in  his 
room — he  does  not  generally  get  up 
so  early.  Where  is  he  1  Did  he  go 
out  last  night  ?  " 

"Not  as  I  knows  of,  sir,"  said 


door.  "  Isn't  the  gentleman  in  his 
room  1  He  do  take  a  walk  in  the 
morning,  now  and  again,"  and  Sarah 
cast  an  alarmed  look  behind  to  see 
if  her  mistress  was  still  within  hear- 
ing ;  but  Mrs  Hadwin,  intent  upon 
questioning  Mr  Wentworth  himself, 
had  fortunately  retired  to  put  on 
her  cap,  and  closed  her  door. 

" Where  is  he ?' '  said  the  Curate, 
firmly. 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,  I  don't  know/' 
said  Sarah,  who  was  very  near  cry- 
ing. "  He's  gone  out  for  a  walk, 
that's  all.  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  don't 
look  at  me  so  dreadful,  and  I'll  tell 
you  hall,"  cried  the  frightened  girl, 
"hall — as  true  as  if  I  was  on  my 
oath.  He  'as  a  taking  way  with 
him,"  said  poor  Sarah,  to  whom  the 
sulky  and  shabby  rascal  was  radiant 
still  with  the  fascinating  though 
faded  glory  of  "  a  gentleman  " — 
"  and  he  ain't  one  as  has  been  used 
to  regular  hours  ;  and  seeing  as  he 
was  a  friend  of  yours,  I  knew  as 
hall  was  safe,  Mr  Wentworth  ;  and 
oh,  sir,  if  you'll  not  tell  missis,  as 
might  be  angry.  I  didn't  mean  no 
harm  ;  and  knowing  as  he  was  a 
friend  of  yours,  I  let  him  have  the 
key  of  the  little  door." 

Here  Sarah  put  her  apron  to  her 
eyes ;  she  did  not  cry  much  into  it, 
or  wet  it  with  her  tears — but  under 
its  cover  she  peeped  at  Mr  Went- 
worth, and,  encouraged  by  his  looks, 
which  did  not  seem  to  promise  any 
immediate  catastrophe,  went  on  with 
her  explanation. 

"He's  been  and  took  a  walk  often 
in  the  morning,"  said  Sarah,  with 
little  gasps  which  interrupted  her 
voice,  "  and  come  in  as  steady  as 
steady,  and  nothing  happened.  He's 
gone  for  a  walk  now,  poor  gentle- 
man. Them  as  goes  out  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  can't  mean  no  harm, 
Mr  Wentworth.  If  it  was  at  night, 
it  would  be  different,"  said  the 
apologetic  Sarah.  "  He'll  be  in 
afore  we've  done  our  breakfast  in 
the  kitchen ;  that's  his  hour,  for  I 
always  brings  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 
If  you  hadn't  been  up  not  till  your 
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!ur  sir  you'd  never  have  known     of  ideas  came  fast  enough  to  fill  up 
11      :•_  1 '!    ;*  *.»  „,      here  even     the  vacant  space.     The  Curate  saw 


nothing  about  it;"  and  here  even 


•    ifulwiii's  housemaid  looked  himself  hemmed  m  on  every  side 

sharnlv  in  the  Curate's  face.     "I  without  any  way  of  escape.     If  he 

knew  you  so  early,  sir,  not  could  not  extract  any  information 

i »  ~~:^  c^oV,  •  from  Wodehouse,  or  if  Wodehouse 


since  I've  been  here,"  said  Sarah ; 
and  though  she  was  a  partisan  of 
Mr  Wentworth,  it  occurred  even  to 
Sarah  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Els- 
worthy  might  be  right. 

"  If  he  comes  in,  let  me  know 
immediately,"  said  the  Curate;  and 
he  went  to  his  study  and  shut  him- 
self in,  to  think  it  all  over  with  a 
sense  of  being  baited  and  baffled  on 
every  side.  As  for  Sarah,  she  went 


denied  any  knowledge  of  Rosa, 
what  could  he  do  to  clear  himself 
from  an  imputation  so  terrible  1  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  Wodehouse 
did  not  come  back,  and  so  pleaded 
guilty,  how  could  he  pursue  and 
put  the  law  upon  the  track  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  just  been  labour- 
ing to  save  from  justice,  and  over 
whose  head  a  criminal  prosecution 


offin  great  excitement  to  discuss  the    was   impending?    Mr  Wentworth 
whole  business  with  the  cook,  tossing     saw  nothing  but   misery,  let  him 

turn  where  he  would — nothing  but 


her  head  as  she  went.  "  Rosa  Els- 
worthy,  indeed ! "  said  Sarah  to  her- 
self, thinking  her  own  claims  to  ad- 
miration quite  as  well  worth  con- 
sidering— and  Mr  Wentworth  had 
already  lost  one  humble  follower  in 
Grange  Lane. 

The  Curate  sat  down  at  his  table 
as  before,  and  gazed  with  a  kind  of 
exasperation  at  the  paper  and  the 
text  out  of  which  his  sermon  was  to 
have  come.  "When  the  wicked 
man  turneth  away  from  the  evil  of 
his  ways" — he  began  to  wonder 
bitterly  whether  that  ever  happen- 
ed, or  if  it  was  any  good  trying  to 
bring  it  about.  If  it  were  really  the 
case  that  Wodehouse,  whom  he  had 
been  labouring  to  save  from  the 
consequences  of  one  crime,  had,  at 
the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  perpe- 
trated another  of  the  basest  kind, 
what  was  the  good  of  wasting 
strength  in  behalf  of  a  wretch  so 
abandoned1?  Why  should  such  a 


disgrace,  misapprehension,  unjust 
blame.  He  divined,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  man  in  deadly  peril,  that  Els- 
worthy,  who  was  a  mean  enough  man 
in  common  circumstances,  had  been 
inspired  by  the  supposed  injury  he 
had  sustained  into  a  relentless  de- 
mon ;  and  he  saw  distinctly  how 
strong  the  chain  of  evidence  was 
against  him,  and  how  little  he  could 
do  to  clear  himself.  As  his  miser- 
ies grew  upon  him,  he  got  up,  as 
was  natural,  and  began  to  walk 
about  the  room  to  walk  down  his 
impatience,  if  he  could,  and  acquire 
sufficient  composure  to  enable  him 
to  wait  for  the  time  when  Wode- 
house might  be  expected  to  arrive. 
Mr  Wentworth  had  forgotten  at 
the  moment  that  Mrs  Hadwin's 
room  was  next  to  his  study,  and 
that,  as  she  stood  putting  on  her 
cap  his  footsteps  vibrated  along 
the  flooring,  which  thrilled  under 


man  be  permitted  to  live  to  bring  her  feet  almost  as  much  as  under 
shame  and  misery  on  everybody  his  own.  Mrs  Hadwin,  as  she  stood 
connected  with  him]  and  why,  before  her  glass  smoothing  her  thin 
when  noxious  vermin  of  every  other  little  braids  of  white  hair,  and  put- 
descnption  were  hunted  down  and 
exterminated,  should  the  vile  hu- 
man creature  be  spared  to  suck  the 
blood  of  his  friends'?  Mr  Went- 
worth grew  sanguinary  in  his 

loughts  as  he  leaned  back  in  his     Perpetual"  Curate,  who,  up  to  the 

air,  and  tried  to   return  to  the     time  of  his  aunts'  arrival  in  Car- 

^^^?^£*™lQ*t*    Hngford,  had  known  no  special  dis- 

wnvaJ  had  banished.    That  was  to-    turbances  in  his  individual  career. 

ally  impossible,  but  another  train    And  then  the  old  lady  thought  of 


ting  on  her  cap,  could  not  but  won- 
der to  herself  what  could  make 
Mr  Wentworth  walk  about  the  room 
in  such  an  agitated  way.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  the  custom  of  the 
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that  report  about  little  Rosa  Els- 
worthy,  which  she  had  never  be- 
lieved, and  grew  troubled,  as  old 
ladies  are  not  unapt  to  do  under 
such  circumstances,  with  all  that 
lively  faith  in  the  seductions  of  "  an 
artful  girl,"  and  all  that  contemp- 
tuous pity  for  a  "poor  young  man," 
which  seems  to  come  natural  to  a 
woman.  All  the  old  ladies  in  Car- 
lingford,  male  and  female,  were  but 
too  likely  to  entertain  the  same 
sentiments,  which  at  least,  if  they 
did  nothing  else,  showed  a  wonder- 
ful faith  in  the  power  of  love  and 
folly  common  to  human  nature.  It 
did  not  occur  to  Mrs  Hadwin  any 
more  than  it  did  to  Miss  Dora,  that 
Mr  Wentworth's  good  sense  and 
pride,  and  superior  cultivation,  were 
sufficient  defences  against  little 
Rosa's  dimpled  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes ;  and  with  some  few  exceptions, 
such  was  likely  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  little  world  of  Carlingford.  Mrs 
Hadwin  grew  more  and  more  anxi- 
ous about  the  business  as  she  felt 
the  boards  thrill  under  her  feet,  and 
heard  the  impatient  movements  in 
the  next  room  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  settled  her  cap  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, she  left  her  own  chamber  and 
went  to  knock,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, at  Mr  Wentworth's  door. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that 
Mr  Wentworth  saw  Wodehouse's 
shabby  figure  entering  at  the  garden 
gate ;  he  turned  round  suddenly 
without  hearing  Mrs  Hadwin's 
knock,  and  all  but  ran  over  the 
old  lady  in  his  haste  and  eagerness 
— "  Pardon  me  ;  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry/'  cried  the  Curate,  darting 
past  her.  Just  at  the  moment  when 
she  expected  her  curiosity  to  be 
satisfied,  it  was  rather  hard  upon 
Mrs  Hadwin  to  be  dismissed  so 
summarily.  She  went  down-stairs 
in  a  state  of  great  dignity,  with 
her  lace  mittens  on,  and  her  hands 
crossed  before  her.  She  felt  she  had 
more  and  more  reason  for  doubting 
human  nature  in  general,  and  for 
believing  that  the  Curate  of  St 
Roque's  in  particular  could  not 
bear  any  close  examination  into 
his  conduct.  Mrs  Hadwin  sat  down 


to  her  breakfast  accordingly  with  a 
sense  of  pitying  virtue  which  was 
sweet  to  her  spirit,  notwithstanding 
that  she  was,  as  she  would  have 
frankly  acknowledged,  very  fond 
of  Mr  Wentworth ;  she  said  "  poor 
young  man"  to  herself,  and  shook 
her  head  over  him  as  she  poured 
out  her  solitary  cup  of  tea.  She 
had  never  been  a  beauty  herself, 
nor  had  she  exercised  any  over- 
whelming influence  that  she  could 
remember  over  any  one  in  the 
days  of  her  distant  youth :  but 
being  a  true  woman,  Mrs  Hadwin 
believed  in  Rosa  Elsworthy,  and 
pitied,  not  without  a  certain  half- 
conscious  female  disdain,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  inevitable  victim.  He 
did  not  dare  to  stop  to  explain  to 
lier  what  it  meant.  He  rushed  out 
of  her  way  as  soon  as  he  saw  she 
meant  to  question  him.  That  de- 
signing girl  had  got  him  entirely 
under  her  sway,  the  poor  young 
man! 

Meanwhile  the  Curate,  without 
a  single  thought  for  his  landlady, 
made  a  rush  to  Wodehouse's  room. 
He  did  not  wait  for  any  answer  to  his 
knock,  but  went  in,  not  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  but  because  his  eagerness 
carried  him  on  in  spite  of  himself. 
To  Mr  Wentworth's  great  amaze- 
ment Wodehouse  was  undressing, 
intending,  apparently,  to  return  to 
bed.  The  shabby  fugitive,  looking 
broad  and  brawny  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, turned  round  when  he 
heard  the  voice  with  an  angry  ex- 
clamation. His  face  grew  black  as 
he  saw  the  Curate  at  the  door. 
"  What  the  deuce  have  you  to  do 
in  my  room  at  this  hour1?"  he 
growled  into  his  beard.  "  Is  a  man 
never  to  have  a  little  peace1?"  and 
with  that  threw  down  his  coat, 
which  he  still  had  in  his  hand, 
and  faced  round  towards  the  in- 
truder with  sullen  looks.  It  was 
his  nature  to  stand  always  on  the 
defensive,  and  he  had  got  so  much 
accustomed  to  being  regarded  as  a 
culprit,  that  he  naturally  took  up 
the  part,  whether  there  might  be 
just  occasion  or  not. 

"Where  have  you  been?"    ex- 
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,-Vmned  the  Curate;  "answer  me 
truly— I  can't  submit  to  any  eva- 
sion. I  know  it  all,  Wodehouse: 
though  I  can't  tell  how  you  have 
planned  it,  nor  what  was  your  mo- 
tivc,  I  see  the  fact  clear  enough. 
Where  is  she1?  where  have  you 
hid  her  ]  If  you  do  not  give  her 
up  I  will  give  you  up  to  justice. 
Do  you  hear  me?  where  is  Rosa 
Elsworthy  1  This  is  a  matter  that 
touches  my  honour,  and  I  must 
know  the  truth." 

Mr  Wentworth  was  so  full  of  the 
subject  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
how  much  time  he  was  giving  his 
antagonist  to  prepare  his  answer. 
Wodehouse  was  not  clever,  but  he 
had  the  instinct  of  a  baited  animal 
driven  to  bay.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  resistance,  and  to  this  he 
gradually  collected  his  faculties, 
while  the  Curate  poured  forth  his 
questions.  It  was  an  injudicious 
proceeding  on  Mr  Wentworth's 
part,  but  he  was  too  much  excited 
and  occupied  with  the  matter  in 
question  to  recollect  at  the  mo- 
ment which  was  the  more  prudent 
course. 

"  Rosa  Elsworthy  1 "  said  the  va- 
gabond, "  what  have  I  to  do  with 
Rosa  Elsworthy  1  A  pretty  man  I 
should  be  to  run  away  with  a  girl ; 
all  that  I  have  in  the  world  is  a 
shilling  or  two,  and,  by  Jove,  it's 
an  expensive  business,  that  is. 
You  should  ask  your  brother,"  he 
continued,  giving  a  furtive  glance  at 
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eyes.  He  tried  to  catch  Mr  Went- 
worth unawares,  and  to  read  what 
his  face  meant,  without  meeting 
his  look ;  and,  failing  in  that,  his 
furtive  eyes  made  perpetual  re- 
treats and  escapes,  looking  every- 
where but  at  his  accuser. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about 
her,"  he  said  at  last;  "  how  should 
I  know  anything  about  her  1  I 
ain't  a  fool,  by  Jove,  whatever  I 
may  be  :  a  man  may  talk  to  a 
pretty  girl  without  any  harm.  I 
mayn't  be  as  good  as  a  parson,  but, 
by  Jove,  I  ain't  a  fool/'  he  mut- 
tered through  his  beard.  He  had 
begun  to  speak  with  a  kind  of  sulky 
self-confidence  ;  but  his  voice  sank 
lower  as  he  proceeded.  Jack  Went- 
worth's  elegant  levity  was  a  ter- 
rible failure  in  the  hands  of  the 
coarser  rascal.  He  fell  back  by 
degrees  upon  the  only  natural  qua- 
lity which  enabled  him  to  offer  any 
resistance.  "  By  Jove,  I  ain't  an 
idiot,"  he  repeated  with  dull  ob- 
stinacy, and  upon  that  statement 
made  a  stand  in  his  dogged,  argu- 
mentative way. 

"  Would  you  like  it  better  if  I 
said  you  were  a  villain1?"  asked 
the  exasperated  Curate  :  "  where  is 
the  girl  ]  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
your  character  with  you.  Where 
is  Rosa  Elsworthy  1  She  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, "  and  a  fool,  if  you  like. 
But  where  is  she  1  I  warn  you  that 
unless  you  tell  me  you  shall  have 


the  Curate — "  it's  more  in  his  way,     no  more  assistance  from  me.' 


by  Jove,  than  mine. 

Mr  Wentworth  was  recalled  to 
himself  by  this  reply.  "  Where  is 
she?"  he  said,  sternly,— "  no  trif- 
ling. I  did  not  ask  if  you  had 
taken  her  away.  I  ask,  where  is 
she?"  He  had  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him,  and  stood  in  the  middle 


"And  I  tell  you  that  I  don't 
know,"  said  Wodehouse;  and  the 
two  men  stood  facing  each  other, 
one  glowing  with  youthful  indig- 
nation, the  other  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  sullen  resistance.  Just 
then  there  came  a  soft  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Sarah  peeped  in  with 


of  the  room  facing  Wodehouse,  and     a  coquettish  air,  which  "at  no  other 
?  him  by  his  superior  sta-    time  in    her    existence  had    been 

the 


ture,  force,  and  virtue.  Before  the 
Curate's  look  the  eyes  of  the  other 
fell,— he  could  not  meet  the  keen 
gaze  that  was  bent  upon  him.  The 
rest  of  his  sullen  countenance  did 
not  alter  much,  but  all  kinds  of 
sliittingsidelonglookscame  from  his 


visible  in  the  sedate  demeanour 
of  Mrs  Hadwin's  favourite  hand- 
maid. The  stranger  lodger  was  "  a 
gentleman,"  notwithstanding  his 
shabbiness,  and  he  was  a  very  civil- 
spoken  gentleman,  without  a  bit 
of  pride;  and  Sarah  was  still  a 
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woman,  though  she  was  plain  and 
a  housemaid.  "  Please,  sir,  I've 
brought  you  your  coffee,"  said  Sa- 
rah, and  she  carried  in  her  tray, 
which  contained  all  the  materials 
for  a  plentiful  breakfast.  When 
she  saw  Mr  Wentworth  standing 
in  the  room,  and  Wodehouse  in  his 
shirt  -  sleeves,  Sarah  said,  "  La  !" 
and  set  down  her  tray  hastily  and 
vanished  ;  but  the  episode,  short 
as  it  was,  had  not  been  without  its 
use  to  the  culprit  who  was  standing 
on  his  defence. 

"I'm  not  staying  here  on  my  own 
account,"  said  Wodehouse, — "it's 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  be  here.  I'm 
staying  for  your  brother's  sake  and 
— other  people's ;  it's  no  pleasure  to 
me,  by  Jove.  I'd  go  to-morrow  if 
I  had  my  way — but  I  ain't  a  fool," 
continued  the  sulky  defendant  : 
"  it's  of  no  use  asking  me  such 
questions,  for  I  don't  know.  By 
Jove,  I've  other  things  to  think  of 
than  girls ;  and  you  know  pretty 
well  how  much  money  I've  got," 
he  continued,  taking  out  an  old 
purse  and  emptying  out  the  few 
shillings  it  contained  into  his  hand. 
When  he  had  thrown  them  about, 
out  and  in,  for  nearly  a  minute,  he 
turned  once  more  upon  the  Curate. 
"  I'd  like  to  have  a  little  more  poc- 
ket-money before  I  ran  away  with 
any  one,"  said  Wodehouse,  and 
tossed  the  shillings  back  contemp- 
tuously. As  for  Mr  Wentworth, 
his  reasonableness  once  more  came 
greatly  in  his  way.  He  began  to 
ask  himself  whether  this  penniless 
vagabond,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
dash  or  daring  in  his  character, 
could  have  been  the  man  to  carry 
little  Rosa  away ;  and,  perplexed  by 
this  idea,  Mr  Wentworth  began  to 
put  himself  into  the  position  of  his 
opponent,  and  in  that  character 
to  make  appeals  to  his  imaginary 
generosity  and  truth. 

"  Wodehouse,"  he  said  seriously, 
"  look  here.  I  am  likely  to  be 
much  annoyed  about  this,  and  per- 
haps injured.  I  entreat  you  to  tell 
me,  if  you  know,  where  the  girl  is  1 
I've  been  at  some  little  trouble  for 
you,  be  frank  with  me  for  once," 
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said  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's. 
Nothing  in  existence  could  have 
prevented  himself  from  responding 
to  such  an  appeal,  and  he  made  it 
with  a  kind  of  noble  absurd  confi- 
dence, that  there  must  be  some 
kindred  depths  even  in  the  meaner 
nature  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
which  would  have  been  to  Jack 
Wentworth,  had  he  seen  it,  a  source 
of  inextinguishable  laughter.  Even 
Wodehouse  was  taken  by  surprise. 
He  did  not  understand  Mr  Went- 
worth, but  he  had  been  a  gentle- 
man once,  and  a  certain  vague  idea 
that  the  Curate  was  addressing  him 
as  if  he  still  were  "  a  gentleman  as 
he  used  to  be" — though  it  did  not 
alter  his  resolution  in  any  way — 
brought  a  vague  flush  of  shame  to 
his  unaccustomed  cheek. 

"  I  ain't  a  fool,"  he  repeated 
rather  hastily,  and  turned  away  not 
to  meet  the  Curate's  eyes.  "I've 
got  no  money — how  should  /  know 
anything  about  her1?  If  I  had, 
do  you  think  I  should  have  been 
here  1 "  he  continued,  with  a  side- 
long look  of  inquiry :  then  he 
paused  and  put  on  his  coat,  and  in 
that  garb  felt  himself  more  of  a 
match  for  his  opponent.  "  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing  you'll  thank  me  for," 
he  said, — "  the  old  man  is  dying, 
they  think.  They'll  be  sending  for 
you  presently.  That's  more  impor- 
tant than  a  talk  about  a  girl.  I've 
been  talked  to  till  I'm  sick,"  said 
Wodehouse,  with  a  little  burst  of 
irrepressible  nature,  "but  things  may 
change  before  you  all  know  where 
you  are."  When  he  had  said  so 
much,  the  fear  in  his  heart  awoke 
again,  and  he  cast  another  look  of 
inquiry  and  anxiety  at  the  Curate's 
face.  But  Mr  Wentworth  was  dis- 
gusted, and  had  no  more  to  say. 

"  Everything  changes — except  the 
heart  of  the  churl  which  can  never 
be  made  bountiful,"  said  the  in- 
dignant young  priest.  It  was  not 
a  fit  sentiment,  perhaps,  for  a 
preacher  who  had  just  written  that 
text  about  the  wicked  man  turn- 
ing from  the  evil  of  his  ways.  Mr 
Wentworth  went  away  in  a  glow 
of  passion  and  indignation  and  ex- 
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,itement,   ami    left    his   guest   to  a  perfectly  good  appetite,  notwith- 

s-ir -ill's  bountiful  provision  of  hot  standing  all  the  events  of  the  morn- 

rniiVe  and  new-laid  eggs,  to  which  ing,  and  all   the   mystery  of   the 

Wi.dehouse  addressed  himself  with  night. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Mr  Wentworth  retired  to  his  own 
quarters  with  enough  to  think  about 
for  one  morning.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  about  Wode- 
house— whether  he  was  guilty  or 
not  guilty.  It  seemed  incredible 
that,  penniless  as  he  was,  he  could 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a 
girl  so  well  known  in  Carlingford 
as  Kosa  Elsworthy;  and,  if  he 
had  taken  her  away,  how  did  it 
happen  that  he  himself  had  come 
back  again  1  The  Curate  saw  clear- 
ly enough  that  his  only  chance  for 
exculpating  himself  in  the  sight 
of  the  multitude  was  by  bringing 
home  the  guilt  to  somebody  else ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  utter 
scorn  with  which  he  had  treated 
Elsworthy's  insinuations  at  first, 
was  his  serious  apprehension  now 
of  the  danger  which  surrounded 
him.  He  divined  all  that  slander 
would  make  of  it  with  the  quick- 
ened intelligence  of  a  man  whose 
entire  life,  and  reputation  dearer 
than  life,  were  at  stake.  If  it  could 
not  be  cleared  up — if  even  any  in- 
vestigation which  he  might  be  able 
to  demand  was  not  perfectly  suc- 
cessful—Mr Wentworth  was  quite 
well  aware  that  the  character  of  a 
clergyman  was  almost  as  suscep- 
tible as  that  of  a  woman,  and  that 
the  vague  stigma  might  haunt  and 
overshadow  him  all  his  life.  The 
thought  was  overwhelming  at  this 
moment,  when  his  first  hopes  of 
finding  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
mystery  had  come  to  nothing.  If 
he  had  but  lived  a  century  earlier, 
the  chances  are  that  no  doubt  of 
Wodehouse's  guilt  would  have  en- 
tered his  mind;  but  Mr  Wentworth 
was  a  man  of  the  present  age rea- 
sonable to  a  fault,  and  apt  to  con- 
sider other  people  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  their  own  point  of  view. 
He  did  not  see,  looking  at  all 


the  circumstances,  how  Wodehouse 
could  be  guilty;  and  the  Curate 
would  not  permit  the  strong  in- 
stinctive certainty  that  he  was  guil- 
ty, to  move  his  own  mind  from  what 
he  imagined  to  be  its  better  judg- 
ment. He  was  thinking  it  over  very 
gloomily  when  his  breakfast  was 
brought  to  him  and  his  letters, 
feeling  that  he  could  be  sure  of 
nobody  in  such  an  emergency,  and 
dreading  more  the  doubt  of  his 
friends  than  the  clamour  of  the 
general  world.  He  could  bear  (he 
imagined)  to  be  hooted  at  in  the 
streets,  if  it  ever  came  to  that ;  but 
to  see  the  faces  of  those  who  loved 
him  troubled  with  a  torturing  doubt 
of  his  truth  was  a  terrible  thought 
to  the  Perpetual  Curate.  And 
Lucy1?  But  here  the  young  man 
got  up  indignant,  and  threw  off  his 
fears.  He  doubted  her  regard  with 
a  doubt  which  threw  darkness  over 
the  whole  universe  ;  but  that  she 
should  be  able  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  his  entire  devotion  to  her, 
seemed  a  blindness  incredible.  No ; 
let  who  would  believe  ill  of  him  in 
this  respect,  to  Lucy  such  an  accu- 
sation must  look  as  monstrous  as 
it  was  untrue.  She,  at  least,  knew 
otherwise;  and,  taking  this  false 
comfort  to  his  heart,  Mr  Wentworth 
took  up  his  letters,  and  presently 
was  deep  in  the  anxieties  of  his 
brother  Gerald,  who  wrote  to  him 
as  to  a  man  at  leisure,  and  without 
any  overwhelming  perplexities  of 
his  own.  It  requires  a  very  high 
amount  of  unselfishness  in  the  per- 
son thus  addressed  to  prevent  a 
degree  of  irritation  which  is  much 
opposed  to  sympathy ;  and  Mr 
Wentworth,  though  he  was  very 
impartial  and  reasonable,  was  not, 
being  still  young  and  meaning  to 
be  happy,  unselfish  to  any  inhuman 
degree.  He  put  down  Gerald's 
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letter,  after  lie  had  read  through     Wentworth  had  not  contemplated 


half  of  it,  with  an  exclamation  of 
impatience  which  he  could  not  re- 
strain, and  then  poured  out  his 
coffee,  which  had  got  cold  in  the 
mean  time,  and  gulped  it  down 
with  a  sense  of  half-comforting  dis- 
gust— for  there  are  moments  when 
the  mortification  of  the  flesh  is  a 
relief  to  the  spirit ;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  him  to  remember  Wode- 
house's  tray,  which  was  a  kind  of 
love-offering  to  the  shabby  vaga- 
bond, and  the  perfect  good  order 
in  which  he  had  his  breakfast ;  and 
Mr  Wentworth  laughed  at  himself 
with  a  whimsical  perception  of  all 
that  was  absurd  in  his  own  position 
which  did  him  good,  and  broke  the 
spell  of  his  solitary  musings.  When 
he  took  up  Gerald's  letter  again, 
he  read  it  through.  A  man  more 
sympathetic,  open-hearted,  and  un- 
selfish than  Gerald  Wentworth  did 
not  exist  in  the  world,  as  his  brother 
well  knew  ;  but  nevertheless,  Ger- 
ald's mind  was  so  entirely  preoc- 
cupied that  he  passed  over  the 
Curate's  cares  with  the  lightest  re- 
ference imaginable.  "  I  hope  you 
found  all  right  when  you  got  back, 
and  nothing  seriously  amiss  with 
Jack,"  the  elder  brother  wrote,  and 
then  went  on  to  his  own  affairs. 
All  right !  nothing  seriously  amiss  ! 
To  a  man  who  felt  himself  standing 
on  the  edge  of  possible  ruin,  such 
expressions  seemed  strange  indeed. 
The  Rector  of  Wentworth,  how- 
ever, had  enough  in  his  mind  to  ex- 
cuse him  for  a  momentary  forgetful- 
ness  of  others.  Things  had  taken  a 
different  turn  with  him  since  his 
brother  left.  He  had  been  so  busy 
with  his  change  of  faith  and  senti- 
ment, that  the  practical  possibilities 
of  the  step  which  he  contemplated 
had  not  disturbed  Gerald.  He  had 
taken  it  calmly  for  granted  that  he 
could  do  what  he  wanted  to  do. 
But  a  new  light  had  burst  upon 
him  in  that  respect,  and  changed 
the  character  of  his  thoughts.  Not- 
withstanding the  conviction  into 
which  he  had  reasoned  himself, 
that  peace  was  to  be  found  in  Rome 
and  nowhere  else,  the  Rector  of 


the  idea  of  becoming  simply  a 
Catholic  layman.  He  was  nothing  if 
not  a  priest,  he  had  said,  passionately. 
He  could  have  made  a  martyr  of 
himself — have  suffered  tortures  and 
deaths  with  the  steadiest  endur- 
ance ;  but  he  could  not  face  the 
idea  of  taking  all  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance out  of  his  life,  by  giving 
up  the  profession  which  he  felt  to 
be  laid  upon  him  by  orders  inde- 
lible, beyond  the  power  of  circum- 
stances to  revoke.  Such  was  the  new 
complication  to  which  Gerald  had 
come.  He  was  terribly  staggered 
in  his  previous  resolution  by  this 
new  doubt,  and  he  wrote  to  pour 
his  difficulties  into  the  ear  of  his 
brother.  It  had  been  one  of 
Louisa's  relations,  appealed  to  by 
her  in  the  next  access  of  terror  after 
that  in  which  she  had  summoned 
Frank,  who,  being  a  practical  man, 
and  not  moved  by  much  sentiment 
on  the  subject,  had  brought  this 
aspect  of  the  matter  before  the 
Rector  of  Wentworth.  Gerald  had 
been  studying  Canon  law,  but  his 
English  intelligence  did  not  make 
very  much  of  it ;  and  the  bare  idea 
of  a  dispensation  making  that  right 
which  in  itself  was  wrong,  touched 
the  high-minded  gentleman  to  the 
quick,  and  brought  him  to  a  sudden 
standstill.  He  who  was  nothing  if 
not  a  priest,  stood  sorrowfully  look- 
ing at  his  contemplated  martyrdom — 
like  Brother  Domenico  of  St  Mark's 
sighing  on  the  edge  of  the  fiery 
ordeal  into  which  the  Church  her- 
self would  not  let  him  plunge.  If 
it  was  so,  he  no  longer  knew  what 
to  do.  He  would  have  wrapped 
the  vestment  of  the  new  priesthood 
about  him,  though  it  was  a  garment 
of  fire  ;  but  to  stand  aside  in  irk- 
some leisure  was  a  harder  trial,  at 
which  he  trembled.  This  was  the 
new  complication  in  which  Gerald 
asked  his  brother's  sympathy  and 
counsel.  It  was  a  long  letter,  curi- 
ously introspective,  and  full  of  self- 
argument  ;  and  it  was  hard  work, 
with  a  mind  so  occupied  as  was  that 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate,  to  give  it 
due  attention.  He  put  it  away 
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when  he  had  done  with  his  cold 
breakfast,  and  deferred  the  consi- 
deration of  the  subject,  with  a  kind 
of  vague  hope  that  the  family  fir- 
mament might  possibly  brighten  in 
that  quarter  at  least  ;  but  the  far- 
off  and  indistinct  interest  with 
which  he  viewed,  across  his  own 
gloomy  surroundings,  this  matter 
which  had  engrossed  him  so  com- 
pletely a  few  days  before  was  won- 
derful to  see. 

And  then  he  paused  to  think 
what  he  Avas  to  do.  To  go  out  and 
face  the  slander  which  already  must 
have  crept  forth  on  its  way — to  see 
Elsworthy  and  ascertain  whether  he 
had  come  to  his  senses,  and  try  if 
anything  could  be  done  for  Kosa's 
discovery  —  to  exert  himself  some- 
how, in  short,  and  get  rid  of  the 
feverish  activity  which  he  felt  con- 
suming him  —  that  was  what  he 
longed  to  do.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  Saturday,  and  Mr 
Wentworth  was  conscious  that  it 
would  be  more  dignified,  and  in 
better  taste  altogether,  if  he  went 
on  writing  his  sermon  and  took 
no  notice  of  this  occurrence,  with 
which,  in  reality,  he  had  nothing  to 
do.  It  was  difficult,  but  no  doubt 
it  was  best ;  and  he  tried  it  accord- 
ingly— putting  down  a  great  many 
sentences  which  had  to  be  scratched 
out  again,  and  spoiling  altogether 
the  appearance  of  his  sermon-paper. 
When  a  message  came  from  Mr 
Wodehouse's  about  eleven  o'clock, 
bringing  the  news  that  he  was  much 
worse  and  not  expected  to  live,  and 
begging  Mr  Wentworth' s  immediate 
presence,  the  Curate  was  as  nearly 
glad  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  under  the  circumstances.  He 
had  "  a  feeling  heart,"  as  even  Els- 
worthy  allowed,  but  in  such  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  any  kind  of 
great  and  terrible  event  seemed  to 
come  natural.  He  hastened  out 
into  the  fresh  morning  sunshine, 
which  still  seemed  thrilling  with 
life  and  joy,  and  went  up  Grange 
Lane  with  a  certain  sense  of  curi- 
osity, wondering  whether  everybody 
was  already  aware  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. A  long  way  off  a  figure 


which  much  resembled  that  of  the 
Rector  was  visible  crossing  over  to 
Dr  Marjoribanks's  door  ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  the  Curate  that  Mr  Mor- 
gan was  crossing  to  avoid  him, 
which  brought  a  smile  of  anger 
and  involuntary  dislike  to  his  face, 
and  nerved  him  for  any  other  en- 
counter. The  green  door  at  Mr 
Wodehouse's — a  homely  sign  of  the 
trouble  in  the  house — had  been  left 
unlatched,  and  was  swinging  ajar 
with  the  wind  when  the  Curate 
came  up  ;  and  as  he  went  in  (closing 
it  carefully  after  him,  for  that  for- 
lorn little  touch  of  carelessness  went 
to  his  heart),  he  encountered  in  the 
garden  Dr  Marjoribanks  and  Dr 
Rider,  who  were  coming  out  together 
with  very  grave  looks.  They  did 
not  stop  for  much  conversation, 
only  pausing  to  tell  him  that  the 
case  was  hopeless,  and  that  the 
patient  could  not  possibly  live  be- 
yond a  day  or  two  at  most ;  but  even 
in  the  few  words  that  were  spoken 
Mr  Wentworth  perceived,  or  thought 
he  perceived,  that  something  had  oc- 
curred to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of 
the  shrewd  old  Scotch  doctor,  who 
contemplated  him  and  his  prayer- 
book  with  critical  eyes.  "  I  con- 
fess, after  all,  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  written  prayers  are  a  kind  of 
security,"  Dr  Marjoribanks  said  in 
an  irrelevant  manner  to  Dr  Rider 
when  Mr  Wentworth  had  passed 
them — an  observation  at  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  Curate  would 
have  smiled  ;  but  to-day  the  colour 
rose  to  his  face,  and  he  understood 
that  Dr  Marjoribanks  did  not  think 
him  qualified  to  carry  comfort  or 
instruction  to  a  sick-bed.  Perhaps 
the  old  doctor  had  no  such  idea  in 
his  mind — perhaps  it  was  simply 
a  relic  of  his  national  Presbyterian- 
ism,  to  which  the  old  Scotchman 
kept  up  a  kind  of  visionary  allegi- 
ance. But  whether  he  meant  it  or 
not,  Mr  Wentworth  understood  it 
as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and  went 
on  with  a  bitter  feeling  of  mortifi- 
cation to  the  sick-room.  He  had 
gone  with  his  whole  heart  into  his 
priestly  office,  and  had  been  noted 
for  his  ministrations  to  the  sick 
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and  poor ;  but  now  his  feelings  were 
much,  too  personal  for  the  atmo- 
sphere into  which  he  was  just  about 
to  enter.  He  stopped  at  the  door 
to  tell  John  that  he  would  take  a 
stroll  round  the  garden  before  he 
came  in,  as  he  had  a  headache,  and 
went  on  through  the  walks  which 
were  sacred  to  Lucy,  not  thinking 
of  her,  but  wondering  bitterly  whe- 
ther anybody  would  stand  by  him, 
or  whether  an  utterly  baseless  slan- 
der would  outweigh  all  the  five 
years  of  his  life  which  he  had  spent 
among  the  people  of  Carlingford. 
Meanwhile  John  stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  him,  and  of  course 
thought  it  was  very  "  queer."  "  It 
ain't  as  if  he'd  a-been  sitting  up  all 
night,  like  our  young  ladies,"  said 
John  to  himself,  and  unconsciously 
noted  the  circumstance  down  in  his 
memory  against  the  Curate. 

When  Mr  Wentworth  entered 
the  sick-room,  he  found  all  very 
silent  and  still  in  that  darkened 
chamber.  Lucy  was  seated  by  the 
bedside,  wrapped  in  a  loose  dress- 
ing-gown, and  looking  as  if  she  had 
not  slept  for  several  nights  ;  while 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  her  anxiety  to  be  of 
use,  was  far  more  helpless  than 
Lucy,  stood  on  the  side  next  the 
door,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
sister,  watching  with  pathetic  un- 
serviceableness  the  moment  when 
she  could  be  of  some  use.  As  for 
the  patient  himself,  he  lay  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  from  which  he 
scarcely  ever  could  be  roused,  and 
showed  no  tokens  at  the  moment  of 
hearing  or  seeing  anybody.  The 
scene  was  doubly  sad,  but  it  was 
without  the  excitement  which  so 
often  breathes  in  the  atmosphere  of 
death.  There  was  no  eager  listen- 
ing for  the  last  word,  no  last  out- 
breaks of  tenderness.  The  daugh- 
ters were  both  hushed  into  utter 
silence;  and  Lucy,  who  was  more 
reasonable  than  her  sister,  had  even 
given  up  those  wistful  beseeching 
looks  at  the  patient,  with  which 
Miss  Wodehouse  still  regarded  him, 
as  if  perhaps  he  might  be  thus  per- 
suaded to  speak.  The  nurse  whom 
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Dr  Majoribanks  had  sent  to  assist 
them  was  visible  through  an  open 
door,  sleeping  very  comfortably  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Mr  Went- 
worth came  into  the  silent  chamber 
with  all  his  anxieties  throbbing  in 
his  heart,  bringing  life  at  its  very 
height  of  agitation  and  tumult  into 
the  presence  of  death.  He  went 
forward  to  the  bed,  and  tried  for 
an  instant  to  call  up  any  spark  of 
intelligence  that  might  yet  exist 
within  the  mind  of  the  dying  man ; 
but  Mr  Wodehouse  was  beyond  the 
voice  of  any  priest.  The  Curate 
said  the  prayers  for  the  dying  at  the 
bedside,  suddenly  filled  with  a  great 
pity  for  the  man  who  was  thus  taking 
leave  unawares  of  all  this  mournful- 
splendid  world.  Though  the  young 
man  knew  many  an  ordinary  senti- 
ment about  the  vanity  of  life,  and 
had  given  utterance  to  that  effect 
freely  in  the  way  of  his  duty,  he 
was  still  too  fresh  in  his  heart  to 
conceive  actually  that  any  one  could 
leave  the  world  without  poignant 
regrets ;  and  when  his  prayer  was 
finished,  he  stood  looking  at  the 
patient  with  inexpressible  compas- 
sion. Mr  Wodehouse  had  scarcely 
reached  old  age;  he  was  well-off, 
and  only  a  week  ago  seemed  to 
have  so  much  to  enjoy;  now,  here 
he  lay  stupefied,  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave,  unable  to  respond  even  by  a 
look  to  the  love  that  surrounded 
him.  Once  more  there  rose  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  priest  a  natural 
impulse  of  resentment  and  indig- 
nation; and  when  he  thought  of 
the  cause  of  this  change,  he  remem- 
bered Wodehouse's  threat,  and 
roused  himself  from  his  contempla- 
tion of  the  dying  to  think  of  the 
probable  fate  of  those  who  must 
live. 

"  Has  he  made  his  will  ? "  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  suddenly.  He  for- 
got that  it  was  Lucy  who  was 
standing  by  him  ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  caught  a  glance  of  reproach 
and  horror  from  her  eyes  that  he 
recollected  how  abrupt  his  question 
was.  "Pardon  me,"  he  said;  "you 
think  me  heartless  to  speak  of  it 
at  such  a  time ;  but  tell  me,  if  you 
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know ;   Miss  Wodehouse,    has    he 

made  his  will  ?  " 

-Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  I.dont 
know  anything  about  business/' 
said  the  elder  sister.  "  He  said  he 
w.mld  ;  but  we  have  had  other 
th ings  to  think  of — more  important 
tilings,"  said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  looking  at 
Mr  Wentworth  with  eyes  full  of 
warning  and  meaning,  beseeching 
him  not  to  betray  her  secret.  She 
came  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
on  which  Lucy  and  the  Curate  were 
standing,  and  plucked  at  his  sleeve 
in  her  anxiety.  "  We  have  had 
very  different  things  to  think  of. 
Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  "  said  the  poor  lady,  inter- 
posing her  anxious  'looks,  which 
suggested  every  kind  of  misfortune, 
between  the  two. 

"It  matters  everything  in  the 
world,"  said  Mr  Wentworth.  "Par- 
don me  if  I  wound  you — I  must 
speak ;  if  it  is  possible  to  rouse 
him,  an  effort  must  be  made.  Send 
for  Mr  Waters.  He  must  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  of  the  world  and 
leave  your  interests  in  the  hands 
of " 

"  Oh,  hush,  Mr  Wentworth,  hush ! 
— oh,  hush,  hush  !  Don't  say  any 
more,"  cried  Miss  Wodehouse, 
grasping  his  arm  in  her  terror. 

Lucy  rose  from  where  she  had 
been  sitting  at  the  bedside.  She 
had  grown  paler  than  before,  and 
looked  almost  stern  in  her  youthful 
gravity.  "I  will  not  permit  my 
father  to  be  disturbed,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  or 
what  you  are  talking  of;  but  he  is 
not  to  be  disturbed.  Do  you  think 
I  will  let  him  be  vexed  in  his  last 
hours  about  money  or  anybody's 
interest?"  she  said,  turning  upon 
the  Curate  a  momentary  glance  of 
scorn.  Then  she  sat  down  again, 
with  a  pang  of  disappointment 
added  to  her  grief.  She  could  not 
keep  her  heart  so  much  apart  from 
him,  as  not  to  expect  a  little  com- 
t  from  his  presence.  And  there 
had  been  comfort  in  his  prayers  and 

s  looks  ;  but  to  hear  him  speak  of 
wills  and  worldly  affairs  by  her 
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father's  deathbed,  as  any  other 
man  might  have  done,  went  to 
Lucy's  heart.  She  sat  down  again, 
putting  her  hand  softly  upon  the 
edge  of  the  pillow,  to  guard  the 
peace  of  those  last  moments  which 
were  ebbing  away  so  rapidly.  What 
if  all  the  comfort  in  the  world  hung 
upon  it]  Could  she  let  her  kind 
father  be  troubled  in  his  end 
for  anything  so  miserable  1  Lucy 
turned  her  indignant  eyes  upon  the 
others  with  silent  resolution.  It 
was  she  who  was  his  protector 
now. 

"  But  it  must  be  done/'  said  Mr 
Wentwortji.  "  You  will  understand 
me  hereafter.  '  Miss  Wodehouse, 
you  must  send  for  Mr  Waters,  and 
in  the  mean  time  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  rouse  him.  It  is  no  such 
cruelty  as  you  think,"  said  the  Cu- 
rate, with  humility ;  "  it  is  not  for 
money  or  interest  only — it  concerns 
all  the  comfort  of  your  life/' 

This  he  said  to  Lucy,  who  sat 
defending  her  father.  She,  for  her 
part,  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes 
that  broke  his  heart.  At  that  mo- 
ment of  all  others,  the  unfortunate 
Curate  perceived,  by  a  sudden  flash 
of  insight,  that  nothing  less  than 
love  could  look  at  him  with  such 
force  of  disappointment  and  re- 
proach and  wounded  feeling.  He 
replied  to  the  look  by  a  gesture  of 
mingled  entreaty  and  despair. 

"What  can  I  do  ?"  he  cried— 
"  you  have  no  one  else  to  care  for 
you.  I  cannot  even  explain  to  you 
all  that  is  at  stake.  I  must  act  as 
I  ought,  even  though  you  hate  me 
for  it.  Let  us  send  for  Mr  Waters ; 
• — if  there  is  a  will " 

Mr  Wentworth  had  raised  his 
voice  a  little  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  the  word  caught 
the  dull  ear  of  the  dying  man. 
The  Curate  saw  instantly  that  there 
was  comprehension  in  the  flicker 
of  the  eyelash  and  the  tremulous 
movement  of  the  hand  upon  the 
bed.  It  was  a  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed part  which  he  had  now  to 
play;  he  went  hurriedly  to  the 
other  side  and  leaned  over  the 
pillow  to  make  out  the  stammering 
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words  which  began  to  be  audible. 
Lucy  had  risen  up  also  and  stood 
looking  at  her  father  still  with  her 
look  of  defence.     As  the  feeble  lips 
babbled  forth  unintelligible  words, 
Lucy's  pale  face  grew  sterner  and 
sterner.     As  for  Miss  Wodehouse, 
she  stood  behind,  crying  and  trem- 
bling.     "  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,   do 
you  think  it  is  returning  life — do 
you  think  he  is  better  1 "  she  cried, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  Curate ;  and 
between  the  two  young  people,  who 
were  leaning  with  looks  and  feelings 
so  different  over  his  bed,  the  patient 
lay  struggling  with  those  terrible 
bonds  of  weakness,  labouring  to  find 
expression    for    something    which 
wrought  him  into  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment.    While  Mr  Wentworth  bent 
his  ear  closer  and  closer,  trying  to 
make  some  sense  of  the  inarticulate 
torrent  of  sound,  Lucy,  inspired  by 
grief  and  horror  and  indignation, 
leaned  over  her  father  on  the  other 
side,  doing  everything  possible  to 
calm  him.     "  Oh,  papa,  don't  say 
any  more — don't  say  any  more  ;  we 
understand  you,"   she   cried,   and 
put  her  soft  hands  upon  his  flushed 
forehead,    and  her  cheek  to  his. 
"  No  more,  no  more,"  cried  the  girl 
in  the  dulled  ear  which  could  not 
hear.     "  We  will  do  everything  you 
wish — we    understand  all,"     said 
Lucy.      Mr  Wentworth  withdrew 
vanquished  in  that  strange  struggle 
— he  stood  looking  on  while  she 
caressed  and  calmed  and  subdued 
into  silence  the  dying  passion  which 
he  would  have  given  anything  in 
the  world  to  stimulate  into  clearer 
utterance.      She    had    baffled   his 
efforts,  made  him  helpless  to  serve 
her,  perhaps  injured  herself  cruelly; 
but  all  the  more  the  Curate  loved 
her  for  it,  as  she  expanded  over  her 
dying  father,  with  the  white  sleeves 
hanging  loose  about  her  arms  like 
the  white  wings  of  an  angel,  as  he 
thought.     Gradually  the  agony  of 
utterance  got  subdued,  and  then 
Lucy  resumed  her  position  by  the 
bed.     "  He  shall  not  be  disturbed," 
she   said  again,  through  lips  that 
were  parched  with   emotion  ;  and 
so  sat  watchful  over  him,  a  guar- 
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dian  immovable,  ready  to  defy  all 
the  world  in  defence  of  his  peace. 

Mr  Wentworth  turned  away  with 
his  heart  full.  He  would  have 
liked  to  go  and  kiss  her  hand  or  her 
sleeve  or  anything  belonging  to  her ; 
and  yet  he  was  impatient  beyond 
expression,  and  felt  that  she  had 
baffled  and  vanquished  him.  Miss 
Wodehouse  stood  behind,  still  look- 
ing on  with  a  half  perception  of 
what  had  happened  ;  but  the  mind 
of  the  elder  sister  was  occupied 
with  vain  hopes  and  fears,  such  as 
inexperienced  people  are  subject  to 
in  the  presence  of  death. 

"  He  heard  what  you  said,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse ;  "  don't  you  think 
that  was  a  good  sign?  Oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  sometimes  I  think  he 
looks  a  little  better,"  said  the  poor 
lady,  looking  wistfully  into  the 
Curate's  face.  Mr  Wentworth 
could  only  shake  his  head  as  he 
hurried  away. 

"  I  must  go  and  consult  Mr 
Waters,"  he  said  as  he  passed  her. 
"  I  shall  come  back  presently ; "  and 
then  Miss  Wodehouse  followed  him 
to  the  door,  to  beg  him  not  to  speak 
to  Mr  Waters  of  anything  parti- 
cular— "  For  papa  has  no  confidence 
in  him,"  she  said,  anxiously.  The 
Curate  was  nearly  driven  to  his 
wits'  end  as  he  hastened  out.  He 
forgot  the  clouds  that  surrounded 
him  in  his  anxiety  about  this  sad 
household ;  for  it  seemed  but  too 
evident  that  Mr  Wodehouse  had 
made  no  special  provision  for  his 
daughters  ;  and  to  think  of  Lucy 
under  the  power  of  her  unknown 
brother,  made  Mr  Wentworth's 
blood  boil. 

The  shutters  were  all  put  up  that 
afternoon  in  the  prettiest  house  in 
Grange  Lane.  The  event  took  Car- 
lingford  altogether  by  surprise ; 
but  other  events  just  then  were 
moving  the  town  into  the  wildest 
excitement ;  for  nothing  could  be 
heard,  far  or  near,  of  poor  little 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  and  everybody 
was  aware  that  the  last  time  she 
was  seen  in  Carlingford  she  was 
standing  by  herself  in  the  dark, 
at  Mr  Wentworth's  garden-door. 
E 
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THE  constant  ebb  and  flow  of 
our  national  life  has  worked  such 
change  in  most  of  our  old  towns, 
that  the  modern  English  pilgrim 
(say  a  gentleman  travelling  in  the 
hardware    line)    who   visits    Win- 
chester, and  spares  an  hour  for  the 
Cathedral  and  the  College,  has  need 
to  look  at  his  guide-book  to  re- 
member that  he  stands  in  what  was, 
for  something  like  four  centuries, 
the  capital  of  England  ;  where  Eg- 
bert, and  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
Red  King,  and  Henry  the  Scholar, 
held  their  courts,  and  which,  even 
so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
disputed  precedency  with  the  citi- 
zens of  London.  In  the  old  minster 
there  the  most  famous  of  the  West- 
Saxon   kings  were   buried;    nay, 
though  disturbed  by  the   Danes, 
their  very  bones  are  at  this  day  re- 
puted to  lie  (somewhat  confused 
indeed,   and  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity) in   those  wooden    arks  of 
quaint    workmanship  —  compara- 
tively modern,  yet  ancient  enough 
to  be  often  taken  for  the  original 
receptacles  —  which    rest    in    the 
chancel  of  the  present  Cathedral. 
But  a  local  antiquarian,  of  any  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  his  city,  would 
have  far  more  than  this  to  tell. 
Did  not  the  great  Arthur  himself 
-"  flos  regum  " — build  him  a  castle 
here,  in  days  when  the  Saxon  was 
not  yet  in  the  land  1    Was  not  this 
Camelot  ?     Does  not  the  wondrous 
Round  Table  itself,  a  great  fact 
(only  that  nothing  is  so  deceptive 
as  facts),  hang  to  this  day  over  the 
heads  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  like 
Damocles's  sword,  in  the  Nisi  Prius 
Court  there-?     Again,  was  it  not 
here  that  Guy  of  Warwick  slew 
Colbrand  the  Dane,  that  "  Goliah 
of  the  pagans,"  and,  like  a  second 
David,  laid    the    huge  head  and 
casque  at  the  feet  of  Athelstan  in 
the  Danemarke  ?    The  giant's  very 
axe    might    have    been  seen  and 
ouched,  as  a  relic  of  the  combat, 
but  that  it  was  stolen,  with  other 


treasures,  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion. But  if  we  listen  to  the  store 
of  legends  which  are  written  in 
Winchester  chronicles,  we  shall 
never  get  to  the  College  at  all, 
within  the  compass  of  these  pages  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  College,  good  reader, 
that  our  special  pilgrimage  is  to  be 
made. 

Leave  the  city  streets,  then,  and 
pass  across  the  Cathedral  Close — 
stopping  for  one  instant,  if  you 
please,  to  look  in  through  the  open 
door  of  the  noble  vista  of  the  nave, 
and  make  a  short  turn  to  your 
left  into  the  lane  which  is  called 
College  Street,  and  which,  except- 
ing an  undue  proportion  of  pastry- 
cooks' and  fruiterers'  shops,  has 
little  to  betoken  the  approach  to 
so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  seat 
of  learning.  We  pass  a  long  and 
somewhat  blank  wall,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  gateway  tower  of  St  Mary's 
College.  If  your  mind  is  preoccu- 
pied with  the  architectural  fame  of 
its  great  founder,  and  his  princely 
munificence,  you  may  possibly  be 
disappointed  at  first  sight.  Built 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  city,  in 
the  warlike  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets,  the  exterior  of  the  college  was 
designed  with  at  least  as  much  re- 
gard to  security  as  ornament.  The 
windows,  few  and  narrow,  and 
closely  barred — two  or  three  quaint 
little  oriels  which  appear  in  old 
prints  have  long  been  blocked  up — 
give  a  somewhat  blind  and  prison- 
like  look  to  the  street-front,  which 
is  not  altogether  inviting.  You 
have  to  remember  what  the  good 
old  times  of  Richard  II.  were,  and 
what  sort  of  visitors  were  apt  occa- 
sionally to  knock  at  your  gates  and 
look  in  at  your  drawing-room  win- 
dows in  those  days,  before  you  can 
fully  appreciate  the  suitableness  of 
the  design  to  the  circumstances. 

"  In  those  days,"  says  the  chron- 
icler Froissart,  "there  reigned  in 
England  a  priest  called  William  of 
Wykeham  ;  this  William  of  Wyke- 
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ham  was  so  much  in  favour  with 
the  King  of  England  that  every- 
thing was  done  by  him,  and  nothing- 
was  done  without  him."  He  did 
"  reign,"  indeed,  for  some  years, 
almost  as  really  as  Dunstan  ;  and 
might  have  been  almost  pardoned 
if  he  had  written  of  Edward  Long- 
shanks  as  Wolsey  is  said  to  have 
done  of  his  royal  patron — "Ego  et 
rex  meus."  He  did  something  of 
the  kind,  which  wellnigh  got  him 
into  trouble  early  in  his  life ;  for, 
having  been  appointed  royal  sur- 
veyor and  architect,  and  in  that 
capacity  having  rebuilt  Windsor 
Castle  for  his  majesty,  he  had  the 
vanity  to  set  up  in  some  conspicu- 
ous part  of  his  new  works  the 
legend,  ®$p  gn&pffi  m$%6$£&t— 
an  assumption  which  his  enemies  at 
court  rebuked  as  little  short  of  trea- 
son. His  friends  made  an  excuse 
for  him  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
was  much  too  honest  to  make  for 
himself,  but  which  enthusiastic 
Wykehamists,  in  biographies  and 
otherwise,  profess  to  believe  to 
this  day — that  he  intended  to  ex- 
press that  the  castle  was  the 
making  of  him;  a  prophetical 
foresight  of  future  royal  favours 
scarcely  less  presumptuous.  How- 
ever, Wykeham — or  William  Long, 
for  if  he  had  any  real  patronymic, 
it  was  that — weathered  that  storm, 
and  others  more  perilous  after- 
wards ;  became  twice  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  pluralist 
in  an  age  of  pluralities,  holding 
something  like  seventeen  canonries 
in  different  dioceses,  Welsh  and 
English,  besides  a  deanery  and  an 
archdeaconry  •  to  which  accumu- 
lation of  good  things  if  any  stout 
church-reformer  made  objection,  it 
might  be  answered  that  he  applied 
the  proceeds  to  better  purpose  than 
any  ordinary  seventeen  canons, 
dean,  and  archdeacon  put  together. 
He  did  many  munificent  acts  be- 
sides, as  his  diocese  and  cathedral 
bear  witness  ;  but  more  especially 
he  founded  and  endowed,  of  his 
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own  sole  charges,  the  two  great 
colleges  of  St  Mary  of  Winchester 
in  Oxford  (commonly  known  as 
New  College),  and  St  Mary  College 
in  Winchester  ;  this  latter  as  a 
nursery  for  the  former. 

Long  before  this,  Winchester  had 
been  known  as  "a  school  of  kings." 
There  Egbert  had  placed  his  son 
Ethel wul f  under  the  teaching  of 
Bishop  Helrnstan,  and  there  the 
great  Alfred  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
St  Swithun.  The  Saxon  Athel- 
wold,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,  a  true  saint  and  scho- 
lar, was  in  all  likelihood  educated 
there  ;  and  his  biographer,  Arch- 
bishop Alfric,  has  an  evident  pride, 
near  nine  hundred  years  ago,  in 
writing  himself  down  "  Winton- 
ensis  alumnus."  *  There  had  been 
a  "  High  School "  there  from  time 
that  had  become  almost  immemo- 
rial even  in  Wykeham's  days  ;  and 
even  that,  tradition  would  have  said, 
was  a  mere  modern  institution — a 
temple  of  Apollo  had  preceded  the 
monks'  cloister.  But  later  and  more 
personal  memories  influenced  Wyke- 
ham's choice.  In  that  High  School 
he  had  himself  been  educated  by  a 
rich  friend's  liberality ;  he  saw  it 
now  falling  into  decay  ;  he  saw 
young  scholars,  poor  but  deserving, 
much  in  need  of  the  same  help 
which  he  had  found  ;  and  his  first 
idea  seems  to  have  been  to  re-estab- 
lish and  endow  his  old  school  for 
this  purpose.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
do  things  by  halves ;  and  in  1373 
he  appears  to  have  reopened  it 
at  once  with  seventy  scholars,  for 
whose  charges  he  undertook  to  pro- 
vide. They  were  lodged  on  St  Giles's 
Hill,  just  outside  the  city ;  and 
there,  under  Richard  de  Herton 
and  other  masters,  the  infant  com- 
munity remained  for  twenty  years. 
Meanwhile,  Wykeham  was  gradually 
carrying  out  the  rest  of  his  plan  ; 
purchasing  "  Otterbourne  Mead  " 
and  other  lands  in  Winchester,  for 
the  site  of  his  college  there,  and 
gradually  establishing  in  Oxford  the 
mother  institution — the  "  New  Col- 


*  '  Chron.  de  Abingdon,'  ii.  255. 
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esteem  no  man's  person,"  and  to 
hold  all  distinctions  of  birth  or 
wealth  amongst  themselves  to  be 
merged  in  the  grand  fraternity  of 
letters.  To  all  within  the  walls  of 
St  Mary's  College  the  admission 
itself  was  to  be  a  patent  of  peerage ; 
reverence  was  to  be  paid  solely  to 
the  masters  and  the  "prefects"  of 
their  own  body.  But  outside  the 


-  of  St  Mary— which  was  ^ 
;ve  his  Winchester  scholars  in 
due  course  for  the  completion  oi 
their  education.  Not  until  that 
,,,,Uc  foundation,  with  its  warden 
and  seventy  fellows,  chaplains,  and 
choristers,  was  launched  into  lull 
life,  within  those  stately  walls  whicn 
are  still  the  pride  of  Oxford,  did  he 
be^in  to  build  at  Winchester. 

Wykeham  drew  up  for  each  of    gates  they  were  to  give  to  the  rank 
%  n_-  j: — 4.nA     an(j  station  of  such  as  they  met  the 


his  new  colleges  a  carefully-digested 
body  of  statutes.  Long  as  they  are, 
they  are  worth  reading  through  by 
any  one  who  still  cherishes  the  idle 
notion  that  the  monkish  teaching  and 
discipline  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  necessarily  narrow  and  super- 
stitious. Wykeham's  ordinances,  at 
any  rate,  are  full  of  sound  and  libe- 
ral wisdom.  The  nearer  our  modern 
public  schools  can  conform  them- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  old  Winches- 
ter—for, of  course,  in  many  details 
the  letter  has  become  obsolete — the 
more  likely  will  they  be  to  fulfil 
their  high  profession  of  being  seats 
of  sound  learning  and  religious 
education.  He  willed  that  his  boys 
should  grow  up  as  Christians,  as 
scholars,  and  as  gentlemen  ;  and  he 
held  these  qualifications  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  He  would  have 
them  intelligent  students  of  Holy 
Scripture,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  teach  others  ;  agreeing  in  this 
with  a  man  of  a  very  different  age, 
and  in  many  respects  very  dissimi- 
lar spirit — the  reformer  Melancthon 
—  that  Scripture  is  little  likely 
to  be  understood  theologically  by 
those  who  have  never  been  at  the 
pains  to  understand  it  grammati- 
cally. Therefore  he  enjoins  upon 
his  scholars,  above  all  things,  the 
study  of  GRAMMAR—"  the  founda- 
tion-stone, the  gateway,  the  source 
of  all  other  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences," as  he  emphatically  calls  it. 
They  were  to  be  careful  to  main- 
tain amongst  themselves  kindness, 
concord,  and  brotherly  love  ;  "  to 


honour  that  was  its  due.  So  far 
was  the  founder  from  encouraging 
the  notion  that  the  scholar  was  like 
to  be  the  unpolished,  absorbed,  un- 
social being  which  he  has  been 
sometimes  represented,  that  he 
specially  recommends  to  the  Win- 
chester boys  the  observance  of  the 
"  curialis  modus  "  —  that  graceful 
and  courtly  bearing  which  they  had 
opportunity  of  studying  in  the  no- 
bles who  formed  the  King's  personal 
retinue.  He  had  taken  as  his  own 
motto,  "  Manners  makyth  man." 

The  foundation,  as"  the  Bishop 
devised  it,  and  as  it  still  remains, 
was  for  a  warden  and  ten  fellows, 
three  chaplains  and  three  clerks  in 
orders,  a  head-master  (informator), 
an  under-master  (hostiarius),  sev- 
enty scholars,  "  poor  and  in  need 
of  help,"  and  sixteen  choristers.  It 
has  been  always  held  that  there 
was  a  religious  symbolism  in  the 
numbers,  though  Wykeham  himself 
gives  no  hint  of  it.  The  warden 
and  fellows  represent  the  eleven 
apostles,  Judas's place  being  vacant ; 
the  six  chaplains  and  clerks  are  the 
six  orthodox  deacons — Nicolas,  by 
tradition,  being  a  heretic ;  the  mas- 
ters and  scholars  are  the  body  of 
disciples  who  were  sent  forth  two 
by  two — the  Vulgate  text  giving 
the  number  at  seventy-two  ;  while 
in  the  sixteen  choristers  are  set 
forth  the  prophets  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, four  "  greater "  and 
twelve  "  less."  * 

The  founder    was    seventy-four 


^  „  n     P?      1S,  ^V501116  notiou  of  carrying  out  this  scriptural  symbolism  that 
boys  who  have  a  very  curious  and  copious  argot  of  their  own)  have  from 
'S?',      °f  *  ^.^er-porters  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  minor  pro- 
io  i.iesent  official  is  Joel;  the  next  is  to  be  Amos,  in  regular  succession. 
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years  old  when  he  saw  the  great 
design  of  his  life  completed.  On 
the  28th  of  March  1393 — seven 
years  after  the  opening  of  New 
College  in  Oxford — the  warden 
and  scholars  of  "  St  Mary  College 
of  Winchester"  left  their  tempo- 
rary location  on  St  Giles's  Hill,  and 
took  possession  of  the  new  build- 
.  ings.  The  good  Bishop  himself, 
with  his  cross  borne  before  him, 
his  warden,  John  Morris,  his  "  in- 
fo rmator/'  John  Milton,  and  the 
scholars  under  their  charge,  entered 
in  solemn  procession,  with  chant 
and  litany,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  No  fellows  appear  to 
have  been  appointed  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  then  only  five  out 
of  the  ten  proposed. 

King  Richard  granted  a  liberal 
charter  of  privileges  to  the  new 
foundation,  which  was  confirmed 
by  all  his  successors,  except  Queen 
Mary.  The  frequent  sojourn  of  the 
Court  at  Winchester  could  not  fail 
to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  royal 
favour  and  patronage.  Henry  VI. 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  St  Mary's 
College,  attending  their  chapel  ser- 
vices, and  making  liberal  offer- 
ings ;  and  there  he  found  his  model 
for  his  own  foundation  at  Eton. 
Whether  Etonians  will  readily  con- 
fess it  or  not,  now  that  the 
daughter  has  outgrown  the  mother, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  Royal 
College  was  but  a  colony  from  Win- 
chester. The  first  head-master  was 
William  of  Waynflete,  who  migrated 
from  the  elder  college  (where  he  had 
taught  for  thirteen  years)  with  five 
fellows  and  thirty-five  scholars,  in 
1443.  The  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  societies  continued 
to  be  close  and  intimate  for  many 
generations,  although  the  migration 
of  head-masters  took  a  reverse  di- 
rection ;  three  at  least  —  Clement 
Smyth,  William  Horeman,  and  Tho- 
mas Erlysman — in  the  course  of  the 
following  half  century,  resigning 
their  office  at  Eton  for  the  more 
honourable  and  lucrative  position 
of  informator  at  Winchester.  Mu- 
tual visits  and  hospitalities  between 
their  wardens  and  provosts  kept  up 
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the  kindly  feeling  of  a  common  ori- 
gin; and  in  1445  there  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  between  them  an  in- 
strument styled  an  "  Amicable  Con- 
cord," in  which,  after  reciting  the 
identity  of  object  and  common  in- 
terest of  both  colleges,  they  under- 
take to  support  and  protect  each 
other  in  all  lawful  causes,  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil,  against  all  other 
persons  or  interests  whatever.  The 
use  of  a  common  grammar  for  some 
years  contributed  to  maintain  a 
feeling  of  fellowship  among  the 
scholars.  King  Henry  is  not  re- 
corded to  have  dined  in  hall  at  Win- 
chester, although  several  of  his 
Court  were  entertained  there  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  society  laid 
in  "a  pipe  of  red  wine,"  which  cost 
them  eight  pounds.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  successor,  Edward 
IV.,  ever  paid  them  a  visit  in  per- 
son; but  in  January  1471  he  sent 
one  of  his  men  to  the  college  with 
a  lion,  whom  perhaps  the  boys  were 
quite  as  glad  to  see. 

When  Prince  Arthur  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Henry  VII.  visited  the 
college  in  state,  and  was  entertained 
in  the  warden's  lodging.  Henry 
VIII.  paid  the  society  two  visits — 
the  first  time  accompanied  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  But  the  Wyke- 
hamists regard  him  as  anything  but 
a  patron  or  a  benefactor.  Not  con- 
tent with  forcing  upon  them  the 
exchange  of  some  of  their  best 
manors  and  advowsons,  he  did  his 
best  to  suppress  them  altogether  by 
the  terms  of  his  new  statute  for  the 
dissolution  of  colleges.  John  White, 
then  warden  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln),  has  the  credit  of  having 
prevented  the  application  of  this 
statute  to  his  own  college ;  and  three 
years  afterwards  it  was  repealed  by 
Edward's  Statute  of  Exceptions. 
King  Edward's  commissioners  in- 
sisted, however,  on  certain  reforms ; 
that  in  future  the  Scriptures  should 
be  read  in  hall  in  English,  instead 
of  Latin ;  that  each  scholar  should 
possess  a  New  Testament;  that 
they  should  omit  from  that  time 
forth  the  singing  or  saying  of  Stella 
Cceli  or  Salve  JRegina,  "  or  any  such- 
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like  untrue  or  superstitious  an- 
them ; "  and,  amongst  other  regula- 
tions, that  there  should  be  "no 
excessive  correction ;  "  which  latter 
proviso,  at  any  rate,  was  likely  to 
make  the  new  injunctions  popular 
with  the  college-boys. 

But  the  Reformation  was  a  time 
of  trouble  and  disturbance  at  Win- 
chester as  elsewhere.  The  old  and 
new  opinions  had  their  active  parti- 
sans within  the  walls  of  the  college. 
About  1537  (Strype  dates  it  earlier, 
but  he  must  be  wrong),  when  Dr 
White  was  head-master,  before  his 
elevation  to  the  wardenship,  he 
had  for  his  hostiarius  or  usher  one 
William  Ford.  White  was  a  stanch 
Catholic,  as  he  afterwards  proved  : 
his  subordinate  was  amongst  the 
most  violent  of  the  Reformers. 

"  There  were  many  golden  images 
then  in  that  church"  (the  college  chapel), 
"the  door  whereof  was  directly  against 
the  usher's  chamber.  One  day  Mr  Ford 
tied  a  long  cord  to  the  images,  linking 
them  all  in  one  cord,  and  being  in  his 
chamber  after  midnight,  he  plucked  the 
cord's  end,  and  at  one  pull  all  the  golden 
gods  came  down.  It  wakened  all  men 
with  the  rush  ;  they  were  amazed  at  the 
terrible  noise,  and  also  dismayed  at  the 
grievous  sight.  The  cord,  being  plucked 
hard  and  cut  with  a  twitch,  lay  at  the 
church  door.  At  last  they  fell  to  search- 
ing ;  but  Mr  Ford,  most  'suspected,  was 
found  in  his  bed. 

"  Mr  Ford  afterwards  had  a  dog's  life 
among  them ;  Mr  White,  the  school- 
master, the  fellows  of  the  house,  and  the 
scholars,  crying  out  and  railing  at  him, 
by  supportation  of  their  master.  Violent 
men  lay  in  wait  for  him  many  times  ; 
and  one  night,  going  into  the  town,  he 
must  needs  come  home  to  the  college  by 
the  town  walls,  the  gates  of  Trinity  Coi- 
lege  being  shut.  This  was  espied  :  he 
was  watched,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
blind  dark  corner  by  King's  Gate,  then 
they  laid  on  him  with  staves.  He  clap- 
ped his  gown-collar,  furred  with  fox-fur, 
round  his  head  and  neck.  They  laid  on 
him  some  strokes  ;  but,  by  God's  provi- 
dence, the  most  part,  in  that  great  dark- 
ness, did  light  upon  the  ground.  So 
they  ran  away,  and  left  Mr  Ford  for 
dead.  But  he  tumbled  and  rolled  him- 
self to  the  gates  (for  they  made  him  past 
going),  and  then  cried  for  help;  and  peo- 
ple came  in,  who  took  him  up  and  bare 
him  to  his  lodging."— Strype's  'Eccl 
Mem.,'  I.  Pt.  iii.  174. 


It  is  impossible  to  sympathise  so 
entirely  with  the  unfortunate  usher 
as  Strype  would  have  us  ;  and  one 
is  not  altogether  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  fanaticism  turned  after- 
wards into  melancholy,  and  that  he 
"  was  tempted  of  Satan  to  kill  him- 
self upon  small  occasion/'  The 
future  career  of  White  equally 
shows  the  extreme  to  which  both 
carried  their  opinions  and  feel- 
ings. Deprived  of  his  warden- 
ship  by  the  Protector  Somerset, 
White  was  restored,  and  subsequent- 
ly made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  by 
Queen  Mary.  He  was  selected  to 
preach  at  her  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  which  occasion,  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  Bishop  White 
"  made  a  very  black  sermon,"  tak- 
ing for  his  text  Ecclesiastes  iv.  2, 
Laudavi  mortuos,  &c., "I  have  prais- 
ed the  dead  which  are  already  dead, 
more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 
alive."  If  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  the  application,  the  preacher  took 
care  that  his  hearers  should  under- 
stand it;  for,  after  speaking  of  Queen 
Mary  as  one  who  was  so  much  given 
to  prayer  that  "her  knees  were 
hard  with  kneeling,"  he  proceeded 
to  discourse  of  her  sister  and  suc- 
cessor as  "a  lady  of  great  worth 
also,  whom  they  were  now  bound 
to  obey,  *  for/  saith  he  [quoting  the 
Latin  Vulgate],  'a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion,'  and  I  hope 
so  shall  reign  well  over  us ;  but  I 
must  still  say  with  my  text,  Lau- 
davi mortuos,  &c."  Queen  Eliza- 
beth thought  this  was  something 
more  than  fidelity  to  the  departed, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric ; 
"some  would  have  had  her  do  more." 
He  died  in  retirement,  and,  though 
buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  there 
is  no  memorial  of  him  there. 

Two  fellow-pupils  in  the  same 
reign,  but  under  a  preceding  master 
(Tuchiner),  were  John  Harpsfield 
and  John  Philpot ;  they  were  school- 
friends,  went  off  to  New  College  in 
the  same  year,  and  graduated  toge- 
ther. The  first  became  Bonner's 
chaplain,  and  imbibed  unhappily 
much  of  his  persecuting  spirit,  and 
was  one  of  the  seven  disputants  on 
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the  Popish,  side  at  the  Winchester 
Conference  in  1549.  The  second 
sealed  his  fidelity  to  his  Protestant 
convictions  at  the  stake  in  Smith- 
field.  Their  school  -  controversies 
were  of  a  different  kind  ;  Harpsfield 
once  laid  a  wager  with  his  friend 
that  he  would  compose  in  one 
night  two  hundred  Latin  verses 
with  not  more  than  three  faults  j 
and,  on  reference  to  the  master,  was 
adjudged  to  have  won  it.  One 
wonders  whether  the  bishop's  chap- 
lain had  forgotten  those  school- 
days ;  whether  he  lacked  the  heart, 
or  the  influence,  to  save  his  old 
friend  in  that  day  of  fearful  trial. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  times 
of  the  earlier  Reformers.  The 
young  King  Edward,  during  his 
short  reign,  paid  Winchester  a 
visit,  on  which  occasion  the  scho- 
lars of  the  college  presented  him 
with  no  less  than  forty-two  copies 
of  Latin  verse.  Thomas  Hyde,  the 
head-master  at  the  time,  was  "  a  per- 
son of  great  gravity  and  severity, 
and  a  lover  of  virtuous  men,"  says 
John  Pitts,  himself  an  eminent 
Wykehamist ;  "  very  stiff  and  per- 
verse," Strype  calls  him — testimon- 
ies which  are  not  quite  so  contradic- 
tory as  they  seem,  when  the  bias  of 
the  witnesses  is  taken  into  account. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
not  being  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Reformed  faith,  he  retired  to 
Douai.  The  feelings  of  Wyke- 
ham's  society,  as  of  all  collegiate 
bodies  founded  under  the  old  dis- 
cipline, were  naturally  hostile  to  the 
Church  reformers,  and  there  was 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  deal  in  the  least  tenderly 
with  what  many  of  them  looked 
upon  as  nests  of  monkery.  The 
very  name  of  the  "  College  of  St 
Mary  "  was  odious  to  their  ears. 
In  the  year  following  King  Ed- 
ward's visit,  Queen  Mary  was  mar- 
ried in  the  cathedral  to  Philip  of 
Spain,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
attended  service  in  the  college  cha- 
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pel ;  but  only  twenty-five  of  the 
scholars  were  able  to  produce  con- 
gratulatory verses  on  the  occasion  ; 
although  the  restored  Warden 
White,  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
not  backward  in  encouraging  these 
loyal  effusions — adding,  indeed,  a 
copy  of  elegiacs  of  his  own,  more 
loyal  than  scholarlike. 

Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to 
the  college  in  1570.  Her  scholarly 
tastes  were  well  known,  and  the 
Wykehamists,  of  course,  improved 
the  occasion.  George  Coryatt  and 
William  Rainolds,  fellows  of  New 
College,  met  her  at  the  gates  with 
an  oration ;  and  she  had  to  listen 
to  no  less  than  forty  compliment- 
ary effusions,  in  Latin  and  Greek 
verse,  by  the  scholars.  There  is  a 
copy  of  them  all  to  be  seen  amongst 
Ashmole's  manuscripts  at  Oxford  ; 
all  are  in  the  prevalent  vein  of 
flattery,  and  few  have  any  merit 
besides  brevity.  But,  if  the  tradi- 
tionary story  be  true,  there  was 
one  young  scholar  whose  wit  and 
readiness  deserved  a  purse  of  gold 
better  than  Master  Coryatt's  ora- 
tion. Her  Majesty  pleasantly  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  made 
acquaintance  with  that  celebrated 
rod  whose  fame  had  reached  even 
her  royal  ears.  Both  the  question 
and  the  questioner  would  have  em- 
barrassed most  schoolboys ;  but 
he  replied  by  an  admirable  quota- 
tion from  Virgil — a  familiar  line, 
which  the  Queen  was  like  enough 
to  have  understood — 

"  Infandum,  Regina,  jubes  renovare  dolo- 
rem."  * 

It  is  very  ungrateful  of  the  Wyke- 
hamists not  to  have  preserved  his 
name.  It  was  possibly  the  same 
youthful  genius,  or  at  least  a  very 
worthy  successor,  who  depicted 
upon  the  Avail  of  k<  sixth  chamber" — 
where  it  may  still  be  traced — a  re- 
presentation of  that  same  renowned 
implement  of  discipline,  with  the 
grimly  facetious  motto  underneath 


*  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  3  : — 


"  Great  Queen,  what  you  command  me  to  relate 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate." — DRYDEN. 


"  Animum  pictura  pascit  inani" 

The  Winton  rod,  in  fact,  deserves 
a  more  special  notice  than  might 
be  thought  appropriate  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  birch,  whose  modest 
worth  (though  undeniable)  is  usu- 
ally held  to  be  best  veiled  in  obscu- 
rity, especially  since  Mr  Tupper's 
proverbs    have    superseded    Solo- 
mon's.    It  is  not  a  birch  at  all ;  it 
is  four  slender  apple-twigs  set  into 
a  wooden  handle ;  immemorial  cus- 
tom rules  that  the  twigs  should  be 
provided  by  two  juniors,  who  hold 
the  responsible  office  of  rod-maker, 
under  the  orders  of  the  prefect  of 
hall.     It  is  by  no  means  a  severe- 
looking  implement ;  but  possibly  it 
must  be  felt  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  ordinary  fashion  :  six 
cuts  forming  what  is  technically 
called  a  "bibling" — on  which  oc- 
casions the  Bible-clerk  (prefect  of 
school)  introduces  the  victim  ;  and 
four  being  the  sum  of  a  less  terri- 
ble operation  called  a  "scrubbing." 
The  invention  of  this  very  peculiar 
instrument  is  ascribed  to  Dr  John 
Baker,  who  was  thirty-three  years 
warden  (1454-87),   but   of  whose 
acts  and  deeds  little   more  is  on 
record  than  the  Latin  distich  in 
which  this  contribution  to  college 
discipline  is  immortalised — 

"Si  laus    est,   inventa  quidem  Onstode 

Bakero 
Ex  quadripartite  vimine  flagra  ferunt." 

It  is  very  probable  that  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  her  Majesty 
was  also  entertained,  as  she  was 
by  other  collegiate  bodies,  with  a 
masque  or  stage-play,  acted  by  the 
scholars^  They  were  certainly  in 
the  habit  of  giving  such  perfor- 
mances occasionally  at  this  date, 
as  appears  from  the  college  ac- 
counts, and  went  to  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  in  arranging 
the  stage  and  other  appliances — 
even  to  the  length  of  removing 
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the  "organs"  out  of  the  chapel 
to  furnish  the  orchestra.  The  thea- 
trical taste  appears  to  have  revived 
from  time  to  time;  for,  in  1742, 
Dr  Burton  had  the  tragedy  of 
'  Cato ;  acted,  in  which  Whitehead, 
the  future  poet-laureate,  performed 
Marcia  with  great  applause ;  and 
Tom  Warton,  under  his  brother's 
mastership,  wrote  prologues  for  the 
pieces  performed  by  the  boys  in 
the  "  old  Winchester  playhouse 
over  the  butchers'  shambles." 

If  we  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  internal  economy  and  gene- 
ral working  of  the  college  at  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  it 
s.o  happens  that  there  exists  a  re- 
cord of  it,  drawn  up  by  the  very 
best  authority,  and  which  enters 
pretty  fully  into  detail.  The  head- 
master at  that  time  was  one  Chris- 
topher Johnson  —  a  man  of  very 
elegant  scholarship,  of  varied  ac- 
complishments, and  probably  some- 
what eccentric  character.  He  de- 
scribes himself,  in  verse  which  is 
admirably  Horatian,  with  a  sort  of 
pathetic  honesty,  in  an  imaginary 
appeal  to  one  of  his  scholars  not  to 
misrepresent  him,  in  case  he  should 
be  asked  "  at  home  "  what  sort  of 
a  man  the  master  was — 


"  Corpore  pertenui  me  dices  invalidoque  ; 
Dormire  in  lucem,  ne  Isedar  f  rigore ;  Musis 
Gaudere,  assiduum  tamen  esse  negabis ; 

amare, 
Et  varias  servare  vices ;  quod  pertinet  ad 

te, 

Trasci  celerem,  si  quid  peccaveris  ;  inde 
Placari  facilem,  multis  ignoscere  multa  : 
Quanto  perditior  quis  est,  tanto  acrius  illi 
Insistere ;  hsec  de  me,  quae  sunt  verissima, 

dices."  * 

He  was  a  student  of  medicine  as 
well  as  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  oc- 
casionally practised  in  the  town  of 
Winchester.  After  a  rule  of  eleven 
years  as  head-master,  he  took  his 
M.D.  degree,  and  retired  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  followed  his  profes- 
sion with  success  for  twenty-six 
years  afterwards.  Although  a  very 


From  an  MS.  copy-book,  kept  by  a  boy  named  Badger,  a  scholar  of  Johnson's, 
of  tVp  Ti  anf  7erT  lt  fntains  are  said  to  be  "  dictate  Christ.  Johnson  ;"  some 
of  them  at^east  (as  that  above  quoted)  must  be  his  composition. -[Ayscough  MSS. 
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successful  teacher  in  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  speaks  more 
than  once  of  the  cares  of  his  office 
as  being  distasteful  to  him;  and  in 
a  series  of  Latin  distiches  which 
he  wrote  upon  his  predecessors,  he 
thus  expresses  his  astonishment 
that  one  of  them,  Thomas  Alwyne, 
having  once  resigned,  should,  after 
an  interval  of  twelve  years,  have 
allowed  himself  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  such  a  "Charybdis"  of 
troubles  again  : — 

"  Ergo  resorberis  tarn  dira,  Alwine,  Cha- 

rybdi, 
Nee  poteras  fracto  liber  abire  jugo  ?"  * 

But  Latin  verse  appears  to  have 
been  his  delight ;  and  he  wrote  not 
only  the  set  of  epigrams  just  men- 
tioned, but  a  life  of  the  founder, 
and  a  long  poem  in  hexameters, 
describing  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  chambers,  the  hours  of  work 
and  recreation,  and  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  college  as  they  then 
existed. 

The  scholars  at  this  time  were  ex- 
pected to  rise  at  the  sound  of  "  first 
peal"  at  five  o'clock,  and  were  re- 
commended to  say  privately  a  short 
Latin  selection  from  the  Psalms  as 
soon  as  they  were  dressed.  They 
then  swept  out  their  chambers  and 
made  their  beds  (consisting  in  those 
days  of  nothing  better  than  bundles 
of  straw  t  with  a  coverlet),  and 
"  second  peal "  at  half -past  five  sum- 
moned them  to  chapel.  But  these 
early  hours  appear  to  have  been  as 
distasteful  to  some  of  the  young 
Wykehamists  of  that  day  as  they 


are  to  modern  schoolboys  ;  for  in 
a  copy  of  verses,  either  of  Mr  John- 
son's composition  or  correction, 
Melpomene  is  represented  as  going 
round  the  scholars'  beds  in  the 
morning,  and  finding  some  of  them 
snoring  at  unlawful  hours,  to  that 
indefatigable  virgin's  extreme  dis- 
gust. At  six  they  went  into  school, 
and  came  out  at  nine  to  a  breakfast 
of  bread  and  beer,  for  which  they 
must  by  that  time  have  had  a  pretty 
vigorous  appetite.  At  eleven  they 
went  into  school  again,  and  at  twelve 
came  dinner.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  prcefectus  ollce  (pre- 
fect of  tub),  portions  of  beef,  called 
dispars,*  were  served  out  to  the  boys 
in  messes  of  four,  with  a  sufficiency 
of  bread,  and  beer  in  large  black 
jacks ;  the  Bible-clerk  meanwhile 
reading  aloud  a  chapter  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  choristers 
waited  at  table.  An  antiphonal 
grace  and  psalm  were  sung,  after 
which  the  choristers  and  college 
servants  took  their  dinner.  Between 
the  two  doors  inside  the  hall  stood, 
as  it  stands  now,  the  olla  or  tub — 
a  strong  chest  bound  with  iron 
hoops — into  which  all  the  fragments 
of  the  meal  were  put,  and  after- 
wards distributed  amongst  the  poor. 
Until  the  last  few  years  the  "  pre- 
fect of  tub"  (whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  the  quality  of  the  meat 
sent  in  by  the  college  butcher, 
and  after  dinner  to  see  to  the  pro- 
per collection  and  distribution  of 
the  remains)  retained  his  title, 
though  the  office  had  become  al- 
most nominal.  School  opened  again 


*  Others  of  these  distiches  (in  which  each  of  the  wardens  and  head-masters  is 
commemorated)  are  very  cleverly  turned,  and  would  well  deserve  quotation,  if  it  were 
not  for  a  dislike  to  overburden  these  pages  with  Latin.  Those  judicious  readers 
who  make  a  point  of  skipping  notes  and  prefaces  may  escape  the  following  : — 

On  Clement  Smith,  Head-master,  1464-1466. 

"  Si  Clemens  fueras,  debebas  longior  esse ; 
Turpe  per  sestates  uon  docuisse  duas. " 

Subsequent  masters,  it  would  seem,  were  not  remarkable  for  clemency  ;  witness  his 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Edward  More  (1508-17)  : — 

"  Qui  legit  hie  Morum,  qui  non  et  sensit  eundem, 
Gaudeat,  et  secum  molliter  esse  putet. " 

And  of  Ms  own  master,  William  Evered,  he  writes  : — 

"  Qui  fueras,  Evered,  meo  sensi  ipse  periclo." 

t  Hence  in  college,  to  this  day,  clean  sheets  are  spoken  of  as  dean  straw. 
£  i.  e.,  portions  (dispertio). 
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at  two  o'clock  ;  at  half-past  three 
came  an  interval  called  "  bever- 
tiine,"  when  the  boys  had  again 
bread  and  beer  allowed  them.  At 
five  the  school  was  dismissed,  and 
the  whole  resident  society— warden, 
fellows,  masters,  and  scholars—went 
in  procession  round  the  cloisters 
and  the  whole  interior  circuit  of  the 
college,  which  was  called  going  cir- 
cum.  Thus  they  passed  into  the 
hall,  where  a  supper  of  mutton  was 
served — one  dispar  to  every  three 
boys.  Even  song  in  chapel  was  at 
eight,  after  which,  in  those  primi- 
tive days,  the  young  Wykehamists 
thought  it  full  time  to  go  to  bed. 

The  schoolroom  was  still  "seventh 
chamber" — Magna  ilia  domus,  as 
the  founder's  directions  call  it  — 
though,  as  some  of  the  common- 
ers must  have  been  taught  toge- 
ther with  the  scholars,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  so  many  could 
have  found  room  there  without 
great  confusion.  Johnson  remarks, 
indeed,  that  they  had  no  fire  in  this 
room,  for  that  the  warm  sunbeams 
and  the  warm  breaths*  were  quite 
sufficient ;  and  certainly,  if  any- 
thing like  a  hundred  boys  were 
there  collected,  that  sort  of  natural 
heating  apparatus  must  have  been 
very  powerful.  But  the  younger 
commoners  probably  seldom  came 
into  school,  and  in  summer-time 
the  whole  of  the  scholars  usually 
adjourned  for  lessons  into  the  adja- 
cent cloisters :  a  delightful  arrange- 
ment, from  which  the  latter  portion 
of  the  "long  half"  is  still  called 
"  cloister-time."  The  tiers  of  stone 
seats,  which  may  still  be  noticed  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows, 
were  the  places  in  which  the  pre- 
fects sat  when  the  boys  were  ar- 
ranged in  their  respective  booh — 
the  term  still  used  at  Winchester 
for  what  in  other  schools  would  be 
called  "forms"  or  "classes."  There 
were  then,  as  now,  four  books  only, 
though  the  highest  was  and  is  num- 
bered as  the  "sixth."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  fifth,  fourth,  and  second- 
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fourth.  The  work  of  the  sixth  book 
comprised  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil, 
Cicero,  Martial,  and  Robinson's 
Rhetoric.  There  were  twelve  col- 
lege prefects  "in  full  power,"  of 
whom  one  was  of  "hall,"  one  of 
"cloisters,"  one  of  "school"  (called 
also  ostiarius,  whose  duties  seem  to 
have  been,  in  fact,  those  of  a  porter, 
to  open  the  door  for  the  masters), 
two  of  "chapel,"  and  one  of  "  tub :  " 
there  were  also  six  of  lower  autho- 
rity. Of  the  amusements  of  the 
scholars  in  those  days  we  only  get 
one  or  two  incidental  notices  from 
Master  Badger's  copy-book  above 
quoted,  from  which  it  seems  that 
they  robbed  the  city  orchards  occa- 
sionally, and  that  the  public  bull- 
baits  were  a  great  attraction.  Tues- 
days and  Thursdays  were  partial 
holidays,  on  which  the  boys  went 
out  to  "  hills  "  twice  ;  once  in  the 
morning,  returning  at  nine  to  break- 
fast, and  again  in  the  afternoon, 
coming  off  at  three.  Friday  was 
the  day  of  doom,  when  all  arrears 
of  flogging  incurred  during  the  week 
were  punctually  cleared  off. 

The  upper  rooms  in  the  buildings 
were  occupied  by  the  fellows,  three 
in  each.  The  warden  had  his  private 
lodging  "  above  the  inner  northern 
gate,"  with  some  rooms  east  and 
west  of  it ;  the  present  election- 
chamber  was  probably  his  hall ;  and 
from  this  there  is  a  continuous 
communication  by  doors  and  pas- 
sages throughout  the  whole  upper 
storey",  which  would  enable  him  at 
any  time  to  visit  and  overlook  the 
members  of  his  collegiate  body. 
The  head-master  and  his  subordi- 
nate were  lodged  together,  and  the 
three  chaplains  had  a  room  in  com- 
mon near  the  kitchen.  Of  the 
chambers  below,  the  scholars  occu- 
pied six  and  the  choristers  one ;  and 
it  was  considerately  enjoined,  that 
no  occupant  of  the  rooms  above 
was  to  throw  anything  down  upon 
their  heads,  to  the  detriment  of 
themselves  or  their  goods  and  chat- 
tels. In  each  of  the  scholars'  rooms 


;<  Nee  schola  nostra  focum  complectitur,  attamen  omnes 
Pkcebeis  radiis,  halituque  calescimus  oris." — dm.  JOHNSON. 
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Were  to  be  three  of  the  eighteen 
prefects,  as  enjoined  by  the  found- 
er's statutes ;  boys  "  more  advanced 
than  the  rest  in  years,  discretion, 
and  learning/'  who  were  to  exer- 
cise a  supervision  over  their  fel- 
lows ;  so  ancient  is  the  system, 
which,  adopted  by  Eton  from  Win- 
chester, has  long  become  a  recog- 
nised feature  in  all  our  public 
schools — the  intrusting  more  or  less 
of  the  discipline  to  an  aristocracy 
of  the  scholars  themselves,  whether 
under  the  name  of  prefects,  moni- 
tors, or  prepostors.  One  part  of 
their  duty  was  to  instruct  the 
juniors ;  and  this  early  employment 
of  the  monitorial  system  must  have 
been  a  very  necessary  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  school,  if,  as 
seems  likely,  the  head-master  had 
only  one  regular  assistant.  It  is 
still  continued  in  the  college  under 
a  modified  form ;  each  of  the  junior 
boys  has  still  his  tutor  amongst  the 
prefects,  the  ten  seniors  having 
six  or  seven  pupils  each  allotted  to 
them,  whom  they  are  expected  to 
assist  in  school  difficulties  general- 
ly, and  especially  in  preparation  for 
"standing-up"  time,  as  the  junior 
examinations  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  half  are  called.  In  earlier 
times  it  would  appear  that  this 
kind  of  deputy-teaching  was  ex- 
tended to  the  younger  commoners 
as  well,  and  led  to  some  degree 
of 'abuse  and  neglect.  In  1655, 
during  the  head-mastership  of  Dr 
Burte,  a  little  boy  of  six  years 
old  was  placed  at  Winchester  as 
a  "  commoner  in  college,"  with 
other  young  boys,  under  the  care 
of  one  of  the  fellows  named  May. 
These  appear  to  have  had  no  kind 
of  teaching  except  from  the  col- 
lege prefects  in  turn,  who  attended 
at  certain  hours,  and  made  a  pe- 
riodical report  to  the  master  as  to 
how  their  little  pupils  conducted 
themselves,  and  what  progress  they 
were  making  in  their  studies.  At 
eight  years  old  this  boy  was  ad- 
mitted into  college.  Probably 
many  boys  were  thus  sent  as  com- 
moners at  a  very  early  age,  with  a 
view  to  their  subsequent  election 


on  the  foundation;  for,  in  1660,  one 
Thomas  Middleton  petitions  King 
Charles,  on  his  restoration,  to  grant 
his  royal  letters  to  the  Winchester 
electors  in  favour  of  his  son's  ad- 
mittance, "  as  a  child  in  Winches- 
ter College,  where  he  has  now  spent 
three  years  as  fellow-commoner." 
Of  these  fellow  -  commoners,  or 
"  commoners,"  as  they  are  now 
termed,  who  have  come  to  form 
a  supplementary  body  of  scholars 
doubling  in  number  the  college- 
boys  themselves,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account. 

Provision  had  been  made  in  the 
original  statutes  for  the  reception 
and  instruction  of  independent  stu- 
dents to  the  number  of  ten,  sons  of 
noblemen,  or  of  "  special  friends" 
of  the  college,  who,  though  not 
claiming  the  other  advantages  of 
the  foundation,  might  yet  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  sound  teach- 
ing; with  a  proviso  that  these  should 
not  be  in  any  way  burdensome  to 
the  revenues.  Some  of  these  earlier 
"  commoners"  were  lodged  within 
the  walls,  and  some  in  a  separate 
establishment,  the  old  College  of 
St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  standing 
in  St  Stephen's  Mead.  This  build- 
ing, after  serving  for  some  years  as 
a  kind  of  hostel  to  Wykeham's  col- 
lege, was  surrendered  by  the  last 
of  its  provosts  in  1544,  and  pulled 
down.  The  present  boundary-wall 
at  the  bottom  of  "  Meads "  was 
built  partly  out  of  the  materials  ; 
and  corbel-heads  and  carved  stones 
have  been  worked  in  here  and 
there,  standing  out  from  the  rest 
of  the  stone-work  in  a  fashion 
somewhat  puzzling  to  a  curious 
stranger. 

On  the  suppression  of  St  Eliza- 
beth's, and  probably  also  before, 
some  of  these  commoners  were 
lodged  with  the  warden,  some  in 
other  parts  of  the  college,  probably 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  one 
of  the  fellows,  and  some  in  houses  in 
the  city.  Those  who  lodged  with  the 
warden  were  usually  of  higher  rank; 
and  during  some  years,  in  the  rolls 
which  have  been  preserved,  there 
is  a  distinction  between  ordinary 
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commensales  or  commoners,  and 
<jenerosi  commensales^  such  as  is 
still  admitted  between  commoners 
and  gentleman-commoners  at  Ox- 
ford. In  the  roll  of  1688  the 
warden's  boarders  appear  as  "Nob  : 
Com : "  Lord  Guildford,  Hon.  Na- 
thanael  Fiennes,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir 
Thos.  Putt,  and  Sir  Thos.  Wroth. 
But  this  distinction  soon  disappears, 
though  some  of  the  commoners  still 
continue  to  be  lodged  within  the 
walls.  The  last  entry  of  a  "  com- 
mensalis  in  collegia "  occurs  in 
the  roll  for  1747,  during  Dr  Bur- 
ton's head-mastership.  In  his  time 
the  college  rose  rapidly  as  a  place 
of  education  for  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  and  the  accommodations 
were  found  insufficient.  He  built 
what  is  now  remembered  by  the 
Wykehamists  of  the  past  genera- 
tion as  "  Old  Commoners,"  a  very 
much  more  picturesque  -  looking 
building,  though  probably  not  so 
convenient  as  the  present,  contain- 
ing hall,  dormitories,  tutors'  rooms, 
and  prefects'  studies.  The  number 
of  commoners  gradually  increased, 
though  with  some  fluctuations,  until 
in  1820  they  reached  135.  "Old 
Commoners"  was  pulled  down  in 
1839-41  to  make  way  for  the  pre- 
sent building,  which  was  the  result 
of  a  general  Wykehamist  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  of  which,  architecturally 
and  a3sthetically,  the  less  that  is 
said  the  better,  as  also  of  certain 
other  modern  improvements  which 
successive  wardens  have  made  in 
the  college  buildings  themselves. 

The  commoners  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  little  more  than  the  private 
boarders  of  the  head -master,  at- 
tending the  regular  lessons  of  the 
school  in  company  with  the  boys 
on  the  foundation^  and  amalgam- 
ated with  them  so  far  as  school 
classification  and  school  work  are 
concerned.  At  other  times  they 
are  necessarily  a  good  deal  separ- 
ated, partly  by  locality,  and  partly 
also  by  a  distinct  esprit  de  corps. 
From  the  time  that  they  began  to 
rival  the  college-boys  in  numbers, 
a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  has 
always  existed  between  the  two 
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bodies,  though  both  proud  of  their 
common  designation  as  Wykeham- 
ists. There  is,  of  course,  some 
little  assumption  of  superiority  in 
rank  on  the  part  of  the  commoners, 
who  look  upon  "College"  as  in 
some  sort  an  eleemosynary  found- 
ation. The  college-boys  still  wear 
the  gown  of  black  cloth,  with  a  full 
sleeve  looped  up  at  the  elbow,  and 
a  sort  of  cassock  waistcoat ;  but 
the  square  academic  cap  so  much 
affected  by  provincial  "colleges" 
has  been  discontinued.  This  cos- 
tume, in  older  times,  was  worn  by 
the  commoners  as  well — at  all  events 
by  those  who  were  lodged  within 
the  college  walls  ;  and  the  nobiles 
amongst  Dr  Burton's  old  pupils 
appear  to  have  consulted  their  own 
fancy  as  to  the  colour;  some  of  them, 
as  represented  in  the  series  of  half- 
length  portraits  which  he  left  as  a 
legacy  to  his  successors,  appearing 
in  blue  and  others  in  red  silk 
gowns.  At  present  the  commoners 
wear  no  gown  at  all.  They  have 
also  somewhat  more  liberty  with 
respect  to  bounds,  have  their  own 
separate  ground  for  football,  and 
in  some  other  respects  are  not 
closely  associated  with  the  college 
out  of  school  hours.  These  things 
necessarily  prevent,  in  some  de- 
gree, that  thorough  amalgamation 
into  one  body  which  is  so  desirable 
in  members  of  the  same  school ;  but 
the  line  of  distinction  is  gradually 
wearing  out,  and  the  recent  changes, 
which  have  made  election  into  col- 
lege entirely  a  matter  of  competi- 
tive scholarship,  will  do  very  much 
to  dissipate  any  foolish  notions  of 
the  foundationers'  position  being 
the  inferior  one. 

The  election  of  boys  into  col- 
lege, however  it  might  have  been 
managed  in  Wykeham's  own  days, 
had  from  time  immemorial,  until 
the  late  reforms,  been  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  patronage  on  the  part  of  the 
electors.  These  were,  according  to 
the  statutes,  the  warden  and  two 
of  the  fellows  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  warden,  sub-war- 
den, and  head-master  of  St  Mary's, 
Winchester.  They  were  charged  to 
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elect,  in  the  first  place,  those  of  the 
founder's  kindred  who  should  be 
eligible  ;  and,  after  all  such  claims 
should  have  been  satisfied,  they 
were  to  fill  the  vacancies  with  such 
as  were  "  poor  and  in  need  of  help, 
of  good  character  and  condition, 
towardly  in  learning,  of  honest 
conversation,  and  competently  in- 
structed in  reading,  plain-song,  and 
in  Donatus  " — the  Eton  Grammar 
of  Wykeham's  day. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  in  past 
days  upon  the  diversion  of  Wyke- 
ham's  provision  for  "poor"  scho- 
lars to  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  But 
the  best  and  fairest  reading  of  any 
man's  intentions  is  what  can  be 
gathered  from  his  own  practice ; 
and  the  next  best,  perhaps,  is  that 
in  which  they  were  understood  and 
carried  out  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Chichele  (the  Archbishop) 
was  one  of  Wykeham's  earliest 
"  poor  "  scholars  on  St  Giles's  Hill ; 
and  he  was  the  son  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  certainly  not  poor  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
William  of  Waynflete,  again,  was 
nominated  into  the  college  during 
the  founder's  life  ;  and  he  came  of 
a  good  family,  whatever  his  pecu- 
niary resources  might  be.  Arch- 
bishop Warham — "  a  gentleman  of 
an  ancient  house  in  Hampshire  " — 
was  a  scholar  some  fifty  years  after. 
But  it  is  plain  that  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  Wykeham  contem- 
plated was  unsuitable  for  any  boys 
except  those  intended  for  liberal 
callings,  and  to  such  it  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  very  properly 
confined. 

The  preference  assigned  to  "foun- 
der's kin"  in  the  election  soon 
brought  into  the  field,  as  may 
be  supposed,  young  Wykehams 
and  Williamses  from  all  quarters, 
with  others  who  proved  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  their  connection 
with  the  founder's  family ;  and 
gradually  the  custom  obtained  of 
electing  two  only  of  these  favoured 
candidates  at  the  head  of  the  roll 
for  admission,  and  filling  up  the  re- 
maining vacancies  by  a  process  of 
successive  nomination  by  each  of 
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the  six  electors,  the  warden  of  New 
College  having  the  first  turn,  until 
the  number  of  vacancies  was  sup- 
plied. In  Warton's  time,  the  can- 
didates were  merely  required  "  to 
repeat  a  few  lines  from  some  author 
suited  to  their  age  and  capacity  ;  " 
and  the  examination  under  the  sys- 
tem which  has  just  passed  away 
continued  to  the  last  of  much  the 
same  character.  The  successive 
royal  patrons  of  Winchester  were 
not  above  asking  occasionally,  on 
behalf  of  some  of  their  dependants, 
for  a  "  child's  "  place  in  college,  or 
a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  The  Stuart 
kings,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
state  papers  of  those  reigns,  were 
very  much  given  to  this  kind  of  pat- 
ronage. James  I.,  on  the  strength 
of  his  somewhat  pedantic  reputa- 
tion, interferes  so  far  as  to  recom- 
mend Richard  Fitzherbert  as  school- 
master ;  but  one  is  glad  to  find 
that  he  was  never  appointed.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  vacancy  at  the 
time,  nor  for  years  afterwards  ;  but 
possibly  the  King  expected  the 
college  to  make  one.  Charles  II., 
in  one  of  these  royal  letters  of 
request,  has  the  coolness  to  plead 
the  loftiest  motives,  recommending 
one  Master  Matt.  Preston  solely  as 
"  being  wishful  to  supply  that  hap- 
py nursery  with  deserving  youths." 
Secretary  Windebank  got  a  son 
elected  there  by  royal  favour  ;  and 
one  of  the  boy's  letters  home  has 
the  honour  of  accidental  preserva- 
tion amongst  the  state  papers.  It 
is  a  very  stiff  and  formal  little  pro- 
duction, becoming  a  young  Se- 
cretary of  State.  He  is  sorry 
that  "  he  cannot  write  a  letter 
worthy  of  his  father's  perusal,"  but 
"  sends  him  hearty  wishes  for  his 
welfare,"  with  six  lines  of  Latin 
verse.  The  verse  is  but  indifferent; 
but  there  are  less  creditable  docu- 
ments amongst  the  Secretary's  cor- 
respondence. Queen  Elizabeth  her- 
self once  endeavours  to  get  a  Mr 
Cotton  elected  fellow,  with  an  im- 
mediate view  to  the  wardenship, 
then  vacant ;  but  the  house  suc- 
cessfully stood  out  against  so  very 
palpable  a  job. 
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In  the  year  1579,  under  the  mas- 
tership of  Thomas  Bilson  (Bishop 
of  Worcester),  there  was  something 
like  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  boys.  They  must  have  had,  or 
thought  they  had,  grave  causes  of 
complaint,  for  they  carried  their 
petition  before  the  Queen,  and  two 
of  the  fellows  had  to  journey  to 
court  to  answer  it.  Some  of  them 
ran  away,  and  it  cost  Mr  Booles 
and  Mr  Budd  some  hard  riding 
(and  10s.  ]0d.  horse-hire)  to  catch 
them  and  bring  them  back.  How 
the  matter  was  settled  does  not 
appear;  but  it  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  Bilson's  re- 
signation in  that  year  or  the  fol- 
lowing. 

The  return  of  Drake  from  sailing 
round  the  world  in  his  good  ship 
Dragon,  in  1580,  set  all  the  poets 
in  England  versifying  to  celebrate 
the  happy  event.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  effusions  were  hung 
at  the  mast-head  when  the  Queen 
went  down  to  sup  with  him  on 
board  his  vessel  at  Deptford.  It 
is  said  that  the  Latin  verses  sent 
in  by  the  Winchester  scholars  were 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best ;  but  as  they  are  certainly 
not  to  be  compared  with  any  of 
Johnson's,  they  may  be  content 
to  remain  in  the  limbo  of  prize- 
poems  generally. 

A  school-bill  of  1620,  for  a  son 
of  Archbishop  Hutton,  gives  some 
notion  of  the  Winchester  of  the 
Stuarts'  days.  Master  Hutton  cost 
his  father  "for  his  dyet  at  Mr 
Phillips'  "  (the  fellow  with  whom 
he  lodged  as  a  commoner),  £l,  10s., 
from  August  16th  to  September  31st, 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  elected 
into  college.  His  "scobb,  to  hold 
his  books,"  cost  3s.  6d.  The  boys 
went  once  to  the  royal  hunt  in  the 
New  Forest  in  a  waggon  (hired 
for  4s.),  under  charge  of  one 
"Willes"  and  two  other  college  ser- 
vants ;  they  took  their  dinner  arid 
wine  with  them  into  the  Forest, 
and  had  ccecubum  (mulled  wine  of 
some  sort)  with  their  supper  when 
they  came  home.  This  picnic  party 
cost  Master  Hutton  6d.  extra.  But 
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his  studies  were  not  neglected :  there 
is  a  wholesome  item  in  the  bill  of 
4d.  "/or  Urclie" 

The  civil  wars  came,  and  the 
city  of  Winchester  was  held  alter- 
nately for  the  King  and  the  Com- 
mons. Sir  William  Waller,  unable 
to  reduce  the  castle,  vented  his 
rage  upon  the  cathedral,  where  his 
troopers  hewed  down  carved  work 
and  images  with  pious  ferocity. 
The  college  -would  have  suffered 
equally,  but  that  it  chanced  to 
have  a  friend  amongst  the  rebel 
authorities.  Nathanael  Fiennes, 
fellow  of  New  College  and  colonel 
of  horse,  was  a  sour  Independent, 
but  a  good  Wykehamist.  He  oc- 
cupied his  school  quarters  with  his 
men,  putting  in  a  sort  of  friendly 
execution,  and  thus  saved  it  from 
wreck  and  pillage.  The  college 
authorities  did  not  grudge  the 
£29,  5s.  6d.  which  (as  appears  from 
their  accounts)  they  distributed 
amongst  the  guard,  though  it  was 
a  large  sum  in  those  days.  An- 
other Wykehamist — Nicholas  Love, 
son  of  a  former  warden — is  said 
also  to  have  had  a  share  in 
protecting  the  college  from  out- 
rage. Cromwell  afterwards  ap- 
peared before  the  castle  in  person, 
and  planted  his  guns  on  a  hill  to 
the  south-west,  near  St  Cross  Hos- 
pital, still  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Oliver's  Battery."  The  great 
oak  doors  of  "  Non-licet "  gate, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  "  Meads," 
still  bear  marks  which  are  shown 
as  the  traces  of  the  rebel  grape- 
shot.  How  the  college  carried  on 
its  work  in  these  troubled  times, 
and  whether  any  temporary  suspen- 
sion took  place,  are  points  of  great 
interest,  but  on  which  no  informa- 
tion seems  now  recoverable,  further 
than  that  John  Potenger,  the  head- 
master, resigned  in  1653,  in  disgust 
at  certain  Puritanical  innovations  ; 
whilst  Warden  Harris  appears  to 
have  held  on  through  all  changes, 
political  and  religious,  for  eight- 
and-twenty  of  the  darkest  years  of 
England's  history,  dying  only  a 
month  before  the  Protector,  in 
1658.  One  of  his  eulogists  calls 
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him,  for  his  eloquence,  the  "  mo- 
dern Chrysostom  ; "  but  one  would 
think  he  must  also  have  had  a 
capacity  for  silence,  to  have  of- 
fended none  of  the  various  powers 
that  then  were. 

In  1687,  on  the  eve  of  another 
great  Revolution,  the  present  school- 
room was  finished  and  opened, 
which  must  have  been  an  immense 
relief  to  the  crowded  numbers  of 
college  and  commoners.  From 
that  time  Seventh  Chamber  was 
converted  into  what  it  still  remains 
— the  principal  dormitory.  The 
new  school  is  lofty  and  spacious, 
but  the  Jacobean  architecture  is 
sadly  out  of  keeping  with  Wyke- 
ham's  original  buildings.  It  cost 
£2600 ;  of  which  Dr  John  Nicholas, 
then  warden,  contributed  no  less 
than  £1477.  Ninety  feet  long  and 
thirty-six  in  breadth,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  allow  all  the 
"books"  to  be  assembled  there 
without  more  confusion  than  is  in- 
separable from  the  system  of  teach- 
ing so  many  distinct  classes  in  a 
single  room — an  arrangement  pecu- 
liar to  Winchester  alone  amongst 
our  large  public  schools.  Three 
tiers  of  fixed  seats  rise  against  the 
wainscoted  walls  on  the  east  and 
west,  where  the  boys  are  arranged 
when  "  up  to  books,"  the  chairs  of 
the  different  masters  being  in  front 
of  each.  The  middle  of  the  room  is 
occupied  by  blocks  of  oak  benches, 
with  gangways  between,  upon  which 
are  fixed  the  college-boys'  boxes 
(called  in  the  peculiar  school  tongue 
scobs  —  "  box  "  spelt  backwards), 
where  the  lessons  are  prepared ;  each 
scob  having  an  outer  lid,  which, 
when  raised,  forms  a  kind  of  screen, 
while  the  inner  lid  serves  as  a  desk ; 
the  books  and  writing  materials  be- 
ing kept  below.  Against  the  west 
wall  is  fixed  a  large  wooden  tablet, 
on  which  is  painted  the  well-known 
Wykehamist  device — a  mitre  and  a 
crosier  at  the  top — as  the  prizes  of 
diligence  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  Wykeham's  scholars  were 
originally  intended  for  the  Church, 
and  all  above  the  age  of  sixteen  were 
to  receive  the  first  tonsure) ;  next, 
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a  sword  and  an  inkhorn,  pointing 
to  civil  and  military  service  for  less 
hopeful  students;  and  the  quadri- 
partite rod  below,  as  the  last  alter- 
native. Under  each  emblem  succes- 
sively stand,  in  bold  capitals,  the 
warning  words,  "AuT  DISCE — ATJT 
DISCEDE  —  MANET  SDKS  TERTIA, 
CMT>L"  Underneath  is  the  place 
of  execution,  where  delinquents 
are  "  bibled  ; "  and  near  it  is  a 
socket  for  a  candle-sconce,  known 
as  the  "  nail,"  under  which  any 
boy  who  has  been  detected  in 
any  disgraceful  fault — lying,  &c. 
— is  placed  as  in  a  sort  of  pil- 
lory to  await  his  punishment  ; 
a  piece  of  ancient  discipline  for 
which  happily  there  is  seldom  oc- 
casion. On  the  opposite  wall  is  a 
similar  tablet,  containing  a  code  of 
school  regulations  in  Latin.  This 
schoolroom  is  almost  the  only  ad- 
dition to  Wykeham's  original  plan, 
with  the  exception  of  the  present 
warden's  house,  built  by  Warden 
Harmar  in  1579  on  the  site  of  some 
old  storehouses  and  other  offices, 
and  refronted  in  1832  in  very  ques- 
tionable taste. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  brought 
into  prominence  the  names  of  at 
least  two  Wykehamists,  whose 
steadfastness  to  the  allegiance  they 
had  sworn,  "  though  to  their  own 
hindrance,"  has  won  them  praise 
from  all  honest  men  of  both  parties. 
Two  of  the  nonjuring  bishops,  Ken 
and  Turner,  had  been  schoolmates 
in  the  college  before  they  were 
fellow-prisoners  in  the  Tower  (with 
a  third  Winchester  scholar  of  al- 
most a  generation  earlier — Lloyd 
of  St  Asaph),  and  fellow-sufferers 
in  their  deprivation  under  William. 
The  youngest  Wykehamist  will 
point  out  with  a  reverent  pride  the 
letters  THO:  KEN  carved  on  one 
of  the  pillars  in  cloisters ;  and 
underneath,  R.  T.,  with  the  date 
1656  above,  which  tradition  says 
connects  Turner's  name  with  that 
of  his  schoolfellow.  No  profane 
knife  has  encroached  upon  the 
sacred  characters  ;  and  though  Ken 
lies  buried  far  from  the  scenes 
which  he  loved  with  an  enduring 
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affection,  those  few  rude  letters  are 
memorial  enough;  and  no  saint 
who  was  ever  canonised  better  de- 
served the  title  than  he  who  wrote 
his  'Manual  of  Prayers  for  the 
Winchester  Scholars.' 

The  head-masters  who  followed 
were  Drs  Harris,  Cheyney,  and 
Burton.  The  latter,  as  has  been 
said,  gave  to  "  commoners  "  a  per- 
manent establishment,  owing  to 
which  their  numbers  increased,  and 
the  school  bade  fair  at  one  time 
to  rival  Eton  in  aristocratic  pupils, 
especially  from  the  young  Scottish 
nobility.  To  him  succeeded  Dr 
Joseph  Warton,  the  best  known  of 
all  who  have  borne  rule  at  Win- 
chester, though  by  no  means  the 
most  able  or  successful  of  head- 
masters. He  was  a  man  of  elegant 
tastes  and  accomplishments,  of 
amiable  character,  dignified  and 
courteous  manners  ;  but  he  was  an 
inefficient  disciplinarian,  and  an 
inaccurate  scholar.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  deficient  in  moral  cour- 
age ;  which  could  hardly  have  been 
true  if  what  is  told  of  his  collision 
with  Dr  Johnson  be  correct.  War- 
ton  had  ventured  on  some  occasion 
to  express  an  opinion  differing  from 
that  of  the  conversational  autocrat. 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  be  contradicted." 
"  Better  for  you,  sir,  if  you  were  ; 
our  respect  for  you  could  not  be 
increased,  but  our  love  might."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
love  between  the  two  doctors  was 
never  very  cordial  afterwards.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  a 
man  who  could  so  rebuke  Johnson 
could  at  least  govern  schoolboys. 
Probably  it  was  his  defective 
scholarship,  which  boys  are  sharp 
at  detecting  in  a  master,  which  first 
weakened  his  authority.  When  the 
boys  came  to  a  stiff  Greek  chorus, 
he  always  complained  of  a  noise  in 
school ;  and  while  he  was  shouting 
to  the  prefect  to  maintain  silence, 
the  passage  was  allowed  to  be 
shuffled  over  in  any  way  that  might 
relieve  him  from  criticism.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  fond  of 
requiring  from  the  boys  written 
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translations,  in  which  difficulties 
could  be  loosely  paraphrased,  and 
which  he  could,  at  least,  examine 
and  correct  at  his  leisure  ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  liberally  rewarded, 
instead  of  rebuking,  as  he  should 
have  done,  a  boy  who,  when  called 
up  to  construe  a  passage  in  Horace, 
shut  his  book  and  recited  Pope's 
'  Imitation/  His  weak  though 
popular  administration  paved  the 
way  for  the  most  formidable  re- 
bellion on  record  in  any  public 
school,  although  the  then  warden, 
Dr  Huntingford,  was  the  immediate 
object  of  the  outbreak.  It  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  April  1793. 
Strict  orders  had  been  issued  by 
the  warden  that  the  boys  should 
not  attend  the  parade  of  the  Bucks 
Militia;  that  in  the  event  of  dis- 
obedience on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
vidual boy,  he  should  be  indivi- 
dually punished  ;  but  that  if  any 
numbers  were  seen  there,  the  whole 
school  should  have  their  "  leave- 
out"  stopped  for  the  following 
Easter  Sunday,  when  many  had  in- 
vitations to  dine  with  friends.  One 
boy  only — a  prefect — was  detected 
and  reported  by  Mr  Goddard,  the 
second-master.  The  warden  not  only 
severely  punished  the  individual, 
but  stopped  the  leave  of  the  whole 
school,  accompanying  this  -with  a 
quotation  more  irritating  than  ap- 
propriate, "  Quidquid  delirant  reges 
plectuntur  Achivi"  The  boys  re- 
sented this  as  a  breach  of  faith  ; 
and  after  holding  a  meeting,  in 
which  they  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  (in  which,  however,  the  young- 
er boys  were  not  allowed  to  join) 
to  stand  by  each  other  in  their 
resistance  to  the  last,  they  drew 
up  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which 
they  proceeded  to  put  the  first  into 
execution  at  once.  A  Latin  note 
was  sent  to  the  warden,  submitting 
to  the  present  punishment,  but  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  in  future  he 
would  not  punish  all  for  the  fault 
of  one.  To  this  note  Dr  Hunting- 
ford  returned  no  answer.  After 
three  days  a  second  note  was  for- 
warded to  him,  very  respectfully 
worded,  but  requesting  a  reply.  It 
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was  returned  with  an  endorsement 
charging  the  writers  with  "  consum- 
mate arrogance  "  and  forgetfulness 
of  their  position  and  their  duties. 
Then  the  storm  broke  out.  The 
keys  of  the  college  gates  were  seized. 
Warning  was  sent  both  to  the  head 
and  second  masters  not  to  make 
their  appearance  in  school.  The 
warning  to  Dr  Warton  was  accom- 
panied by  professions  of  esteem ; 
he  was  weak  enough  to  comply, 
and  kept  away.  Goddard  (though 
aware  of  his  unpopularity  as  the 
delator  of  the  actual  culprit)  had  a 
better  appreciation  of  his  duty.  He 
was  received  on  entering  the  school 
with  groans  and  hisses,  and  with  a 
shower  of  marbles  from  the  younger 
boys — an  act  censured  by  the  pre- 
fects. A  summons  issued  by  the 
warden  and  masters  to  the  eighteen 
prefects  to  appear  before  them  met 
with  no  attention  :  the  communi- 
cation between  the  warden's  lodg- 
ings and  the  rest  of  the  college  was 
blocked  up,  and  the  college  gates 
guarded  night  and  day  by  patrols 
of  the  scholars.  The  cry  of  "  Lib- 
erty and  Equality"  was  raised  (so 
contagious  were  French  revolution- 
ary principles),  the  "  red  cap  " 
was  assumed  by  all  the  boys  who 
could  procure  or  contrive  one,  the 
bakers'  and  butchers'  shops  ran- 
sacked for  provisions,  and  bludgeons 
and  swords  provided,  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  siege.  The  warden,  hav- 
ing gone  oat  of  his  own  house  early 
next  morning  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  the  fellows  at  Dr  Warton' s 
house  (in  commoners),  was  not 
allowed  readmission  ;  and  by  con- 
fining one  of  the  fellows  within  the 
college  walls,  the  rebels  effectually 
prevented  a  quorum  of  four  being 
formed,  which  is  required  for  any 
official  act  of  their  body.  A  mes- 
sage was  then  sent  from  the  warden, 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  boys  might 
go  home  ;  but  in  that  case  they 
were  well  aware  that  expulsion  of 
the  ringleaders  would  follow.  The 
warden  then  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates (who  happened  to  be  then 
assembled  to  present  an  address  to 
the  King)  to  put  him  in  possession 
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of  his  house,  from  which  he  was 
still  excluded  by  the  insurgents,  by 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  The 
outer  gates  of  the  college  had  by 
this  time  been  barricaded,  the  quad- 
rangle unpaved,  and  the  stones  car- 
ried up  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
above,  part  of  the  parapet  of  which 
they  also  loosened,  to  supply  them 
with  missiles  to  resist  attack  from 
without.  When  summoned  to  sur- 
render by  the  Sheriff  in  person, 
their  reply  was  a  threat  to  burn 
the  college  if  any  attempt  was 
made  to  force  an  entrance.  Sir 
Thomas  Miller,  Mr  Brereton,  and 
Canon  Poulter,  severally  did  their 
best  to  negotiate  ;  but  there  was 
such  excitement  in  the  town  gene- 
rally, and  so  much  fear  of  the 
"  roughs "  taking  part  with  the 
boys,  that  three  companies  of  mili- 
tia were  drawn  up  under  arms  in 
College  Street.  At  last  Dr  War- 
ton,  with  one  or  two  of  the  above- 
named  gentlemen,  were  admitted 
within  the  gates ;  and  on  their 
representations  the  boys  agreed 
to  submit  the  whole  question  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  magistrates. 
The  matter  ended  for  the  time  in 
an  entire  amnesty,  or  even  more  ; 
the  warden  conceding  the  original 
point  of  dispute  by  an  engagement 
not  in  future  to  punish  the  com- 
munity for  the  sake  of  an  individ- 
ual. But  these  terms — plainly  far 
more  favourable  than  ever  should 
have  been  offered — appear  not  to 
have  been  strictly  kept  on  either 
side.  The  authority  which  failed 
to  assert  itself  against  open  vio- 
lence, sought  to  take  advantage 
of  quieter  times,  and  the  result 
was  a  most  unhappy  one.  More 
than  one  parent  at  once  received  a 
private  request  to  take  his  son  away 
from  the  college,  at  least  for  a  time  ; 
and  a  few  days  after,  one  of  the 
prefects  was  required  by  his  father 
— it  was  supposed  at  the  warden's 
instance — either  to  beg  pardon  of 
the  latter,  or  resign  his  scholarship. 
He  stoutly  chose  the  latter ;  and 
his  late  companions  (a  portion  of 
whose  mutual  engagement  had  been 
that  no  boy  should  take  advantage 
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of  another's  loss  of  college  advan- 
tages in  consequence  of  his  share 
in  these  proceedings)  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  support 
him.  All  but  one  who  had  signed 
the  oath  sent  up  their  resignations 
to  the  warden.  Nineteen  repented 
the  next  morning,  and  asked  leave 
in  another  note  to  withdraw  them. 
The  only  reply  was—"  The  warden 
and  fellows  cannot  return  any  an- 
swer." A  college  meeting  was  held, 
and  twenty-six  boys  were  formally 
expelled,  and  others  desired  to 
leave.  Possibly  no  other  course 
was  now  left ;  no  government  is  so 
bound  to  severities  as  a  weak  one  ; 
but  the  respect  which  every  public- 
school-man  must  feel  for  school 
discipline  cannot  prevent  him  from 
feeling  some  sympathy  with  the 
victims.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Dr  Warton  resigned  his  head-mas- 
tership at  the  close  of  the  half- 
year. 

One  of  Warton's  pupils  was  Sid- 
ney Smith,  who,  with  his  younger 
brother  Courtenay,  entered  the  col- 
lege about  1781.  If  his  evidence 
as  to  the  internal  discipline  and 
morals  were  entirely  to  be  trusted, 
it  would  leave  on  record  a  very  black 
picture  indeed  of  the  Winchester  of 
his  day.  Even  in  his  old  age,  says 
his  daughter  and  biographer,  he 
"  used  to  shudder  at  the  recollec- 
tion "  of  it,  and  speak  with  horror 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  years  he 
spent  there :  "  the  whole  system," 
he  used  to  say,  "  was  one  of  abuse, 
neglect,  and  vice."  "  There  never 
was  enough  provided  even  of  the 
coarsest  food,  and  the  little  boys 
were  of  course  left  to  fare  as  they 
could."  He  declares  that  his  brother 
Courtenay,  who  ran  away  twice, 
did  so  because  he  was  unable 
to  bear  the  hardship.  But  there 
are  two  or  three  little  incidental 
passages  in  the  biography  which 
make  one  doubt  whether  the  witty 
divine's  record  is  altogether  an  hon- 
est one.  Master  Courtenay  Smith, 


it  appears,  owed  a  little  bill  of  ^30 
in  the  town  the  last  time  he  ran 
away,  so  that  one  of  his  hardships 
might  have  been  the  difficulty  of 
paying  it.  And  when  we  hear 
Sidney's  own  testimony  that  both 
he  and  his  brothers  were,  before 
they  went  to  Winchester,  "  the  most 
intolerable  and  overbearing  set  of 
boys  that  can  well  be  imagined,"  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  would 
not  find  a  public  school  exactly  a 
bed  of  roses.  Sidney,  too,  must 
have  enjoyed  himself  there  occasion- 
ally, after  his  own  fashion  ;  for  Dr 
Warton  found  him  one  day  exercis- 
ing that  rough-and-ready  mechanical 
genius  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated "patent  Tantalus"  of  his 
after-days,  in  constructing  a  cata- 
pult in  chambers  by  lamp-light ; 
and  commended  him  highly  for  his 
ingenuity,  little  dreaming  that  it 
was  intended  to  bringdown  a  neigh- 
bour's turkey,  on  which  the  boys 
had  fixed  devouring  eyes  with  a  view 
to  supper.  Both  brothers  held  their 
own  there,  at  any  rate,  in  point  of 
ability;  for  the  boys,  it  is  said,  at 
last  signed  a  round-robin,  refusing 
to  compete  for  the  college  prizes  if 
the  Smiths  were  any  longer  allowed 
to  enter  the  list,  as  they  were  al- 
ways sure  to  win  them  j  and  Sidney 
left  the  school  as  Captain. 

On  the  other  hand,  William  Lisle 
Bowles,  who  left  Winchester  just  as 
the  Smiths  were  entering,  speaks 
with  delight  of  his  school-days,  and 
has  no  morbid  reminiscences  of  his 
hardships,  even  as  a  junior ;  and 
yet  Bowles's  poetic  and  somewhat 
delicate  temperament  was  at  least 
as  little  fitted  for  the  roughness  of 
public-school  life  as  the  more  vigo- 
rous nature  of  the  Canon  of  St  Paul's. 
But,  no  doubt,  a  Winchester  edu- 
cation in  those  days  did  imply  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  rough 
training.  Independently  of  very 
early  hours  and  somewhat  coarse 
fare,  it  was  not  pleasant  to  have  to 
wash  at  the  old  "  Moab,"*  as  it  was 


•    «,  W*sh-Pot      Here  all the  college-boys,  within  living  memory,  had  to  wash 

3  open  air,  except  that  there  was  originally  a  sort  of  penthouse  over  it.  replaced 

fterwards  by  a  wretched  Ionic  portico,  of  which  a  print  appears  in  Ball's  '  Walks 
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called — an  open  conduit  in  the  quad-     amounted,  including  bills  and  ex- 


rangle,  where  it  was  necessary,  on 
severe  winter  mornings,  for  a  junior 
to  melt  the  ice  on  the  stop-cock  with 
a  lighted  faggot  before  any  water 
could  be  got  to  flow  at  all ;  or  for 
the  same  unfortunate  junior  to  have 
to  watch  out  in  the  cold  quadrangle 
before  early  lesson  (without  a  hat, 
for  in  that  sacred  enclosure  no  jun- 
ior is  allowed  to  wear  one),  to  give 
notice  of  the  exact  moment  when 
the  master  went  into  school,  that 
the  seniors  might  waste  none  of 
their  more  precious  time,  but  make 
their  rush  at  the  last  available  mo- 
ment. 

William  Stanley  Goddard  suc- 
ceeded Dr  Warton,  certainly  under 
very  difficult  circumstances ;  but  an 
abler  or  better  ruler  never  was  at 
Winchester.  There  was  no  rebel- 
lion in  his  reign ;  yet  his  old  pupils 
know  that  he  governed  at  least  as 
much  by  appeals  to  their  better 
feelings  as  by  fear  of  punishment. 
He  acted  constantly  on  that  assump- 
tion of  a  boy's  truthfulness  and 
honour,  which  has  always  been 
found  a  successful  principle  of  gov- 
ernment in  judicious  hands,  and 
which  has  been  somewhat  unfairly 
claimed  as  an  entirely  modern  no- 
tion so  far  as  public  education  is 
concerned.  But  he  did  not  hold 
his  office  very  long ;  he  resigned  in 
1810,  comparatively  a  young  man, 
living  thirty-seven  years  afterwards, 
and  always  retaining  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  college.  He  show- 
ed it  by  a  remarkable  act  of  munifi- 
cence, ten  years  before  his  death, 
when  he  invested  ,£25,000  of  his 
private  property  in  order  to  provide 
stipends  for  the  under-masters  in 
the  college,  on  condition  of  their 
giving  up  their  claim  to  "gratui- 
ties "  from  the  boys,  which  had 
hitherto  formed  their  chief  remun- 
eration. In  fact,  up  to  this  time 
the  expenses  of  a  college-boy  at 
Winchester,  far  from  being  gratui- 
tous, as  Wykeham  had  intended, 


tras  of  one  kind  or  another,  to 
something  like  .£80  per  annum. 
Now,  it  does  not  exceed  .£17 
or  .£18.  The  "Goddard"  scho- 
larship for  proficiency  in  classics, 
the  blue  ribbon  of  Winchester, 
was  founded  in  honour  of  this 
liberal  benefactor  in  1846,  the  year 
before  his  death,  superseding  the 
prize  which  had  for  some  years 
been  given  by  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Gabell,  who  had 
been  appointed  second -master  on 
Dr  Goddard's  promotion,  succeeded 
him  again  in  the  head-mastership. 
He  insisted  strongly  upon  accurate 
scholarship,  for  which  Winchester 
has  never  lost  its  reputation.  But 
his  administration  was  marked  by 
a  second  rebellion,  nearly  as  formid- 
able as  the  first,  of  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  copy.  The 
boys,  taking  offence  at  some  breach, 
or  fancied  breach,  of  their  privileges, 
wrote  up  in  the  school  as  their 
adopted  motto,  "  Maxima  debetur 
pueris  reverentia" — scarcely  a  less 
inappropriate  quotation  of  Horace 
than  Warden  Huntingford's  on  the 
former  occasion.  Again  the  keys 
of  the  college  were  seized,  the 
court  unpaved,  and  the  stones  car- 
ried up  to  the  tower  as  ammunition 
for  an  expected  siege ;  but  this 
time,  the  senior  prefect  and  five  of 
his  fellow-officers,  not  choosing  to 
risk  the  certain  loss  of  their  pro- 
spects at  New  College,  refused  to 
join  in  the  insurrection.  Never- 
theless, matters  proceeded  so  far 
that  the  Fusilier  Guards,  then 
quartered  in  the  barracks,  were 
called  out  to  keep  the  peace  in 
College  Street,  where  the  mob  had 
assembled  in  formidable  numbers. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  the  discom- 
fiture and  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders ;  twelve  college-boys,  most 
of  them  prefects,  were  expelled, 
many  others  degraded  from  their 
places  in  the  school,  and  forty  coin- 


in  Winchester,'  p.  154.  In  the  same  Wintori  tongue  the  shoe -cleaning  place  was 
known  as  Edom.  Other  local  designations  are  classical ;  there  is  an  A  rcadia,  an 
Upper  and  Lower  Dalmatia,  and  a  ditch  on  the  way  to  "  Hills  "  called  Tempe. 
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moners  were  not  allowed  to  return 

after  the  vacation. 

It  had  become  almost  the  rule  at 
Winchester  for  the  second-master  to 
succeed  to  the  head-mastership,  and 
Dr  Williams  was  so  appointed  in 
1824.  His  reign  was  quiet,  and  on 
the  whole  successful.  There  was  in- 
deed a  trifling  disturbance  amongst 
the  junior  commoners,  owing  to  an 
alleged  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
fagging  by  the  prefects,  which  caus- 
ed some  excitement  at  the  time.  It 
was  the  rule  in  those  days  both  in 
college  and  in  commoners,  that  no 
junior  should  presume  to  get  his 
own  breakfast  until  the  prefects  had 
finished,  which  usually  necessitated 
a  very  hurried  affair  of  mere  bread- 
and-butter  and  cold  milk  on  the 
part  of  the  former.  In  commoners 
they  had  to  sit  on  a  cross  bench  in 
hall  to  be  in  waiting  during  both 
the  prefects'  breakfast  and  supper  ; 
and  certainly  those  young  gentle- 
men must  have  been  curious  in  the 
matter  of  toast,  for  each  of  them 
(there  were  only  eight  at  that  time) 
regularly  employed  two  juniors  as 
toasters.  It  is  difficult  at  this  date 
to  discuss  the  important  rights  of 
the  junior  fifth,  on  which  the  whole 
question  hinged;  but  they  claimed, 
by  custom,  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  breakfast-waiters.  How- 
ever, as  boys  came  to  school  bet- 
ter scholars,  fourth-form  fags  grew 
scarce,  and  the  junior  fifth  were 
ordered,  as  the  phrase  was,  to  "  go 
on  hall.'7  One  champion  stood 
upon  his  rights,  and  refused;  the  in- 
dignant prefect  proposed  to  thrash 
him  publicly ;  the  juniors  rose  in 
a  body  and  pinioned  the  prefects. 
Fond  mammas,  and  other  declaim- 
ers  against  school  tyranny,  will  re- 
gret to  hear  that  this  spirited  re- 
sistance was  not  appreciated  by  Dr 
Williams  ;  after  a  patient  hearing 
of  the  pleas  on  both  sides,  he  sup- 
ported the  prefects'  authority  (it 
may  be  concluded  that  they  had 
not  really  exceeded  it),  and  six  of 
the  ringleaders  were  expelled.  One 
of  them  was  the  brother  of  abaronet, 
himself  a  Wykehamist.  Dr  Williams 
was  much  pressed  to  reconsider 
his  decision,  but  steadily  refused 
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He  resigned  in  1836,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  George  Moberly, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege (the  present  head-master),  suc- 
ceeded at  Winchester.  Of  his  long 
and  successful  mastership  this  is  not 
the  time  or  place  to  speak.  Highly 
successful  it  has  been  on  the  whole, 
although  at  one  period  (1856),  from 
one  of  those  periodical  ebb-tides  to 
which  all  public  schools  seem  liable, 
and  of  which  the  real  causes  are 
not  easy  to  discover,  the  numbers 
in  commoners  had  declined  from 
130,  at  which  point  he  found  them, 
to  as  few  as  65.  But  from  that 
time  they  rose  rapidly ;  in  1859, 
for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  tutors 
opened  a  house  for  the  reception 
of  boarders — commoners  itself  not 
holding  more  than  a  hundred  boys 
conveniently ;  and  there  are  now 
as  many  as  155  commoners  on  the 
roll,  the  odd  55  being  lodged  in 
tutors'  houses,  of  which  there  are 
now  three.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  numbers  in  college  are 
never  more  or  less  than  the  ori- 
ginal 70. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the 
original  plan  of  Wykeham's  college 
has  undergone  little  alteration.  Al- 
most a  copy  on  a  smaller  scale  of 
the  elder  sister  in  Oxford,  it  is  still, 
in  its  arrangements,  half  a  fortress. 
The  visitor  who  enters  the  massive 
gateway  feels  that  he  has  stepped 
back  at  once,  as  far  as  all  surround- 
ing objects  go,  into  the  fourteenth 
century.  Even  the  college -boy 
whom  he  meets  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  depths  of  modern 
pockets,  hardly  interferes  with  the 
illusion ;  his  gown,  at  least,  is 
medieval.  You  pass  through  the 
small  outer  court,  which,  though 
now  occupied  in  part  by  the  war- 
den's lodgings,  contained  formerly 
little  more  than  the  extensive  offices 
required  to  make  so  large  a  society 
independent, — through  the  middle 
gate -tower  (whence  St  Mary  of 
Winton  herself,  a  very  graceful 
figure,  with  the  Angel  of  the  Saluta- 
tion and  the  Founder  on  either  side, 
looks  down  upon  you),  into  the  main 
quadrangle  of  the  college.  Turn 
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to  the  right,  up  that  flight  of  stone 
steps,  and  you  reach  the  hall,  a 
noble  room,  near  sixty-three  feet 
long,  with  a  dai's  at  the  upper  end, 
which  supposes  the  presence  of  the 
warden  and  his  fellows,  as  under 
the  original  system,  which  neither 
Bancroft's  nor  Laud's  injunctions 
were  able  to  restore.  They  only 
dine  there  now  on  special  festivals. 
There  are  the  old  louvres  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  roof,  whence  the  smoke 
used  to  escape  from  the  charcoal 
fire  in  the  middle.  If  you  regret, 
for  a  passing  moment,  that  it  has 
been  superseded  by  a  stove,  and 
that  the  smoke  now  finds  its  way 
underground,  remember  that  for 
those  who  dine  there  such  modern 
appliances  are  not  altogether  un- 
satisfactory. Look  in  at  the  ample 
kitchen  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as 
you  return,  and  be  sure  that  as  good 
fare  comes  forth  from  its  ranges 
now  as  when  they  cooked  "  a  pair 
of  porpoises"  there  (of  all  imagin- 
able delicacies)  to  feast  their  visitor 
the  Bishop  in  1410.  Taste  the  beer 
— the  college  still  brews  its  own — 
and  you  will  find  it  excellent.  You 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
being  called  upon  to  note  the  pic- 
ture on  the  wall  by  the  kitchen  en- 
trance, which  you  know  well  enough 
already  from  woodcuts  and  all  kinds 
of  illustrations,  the  "  Trusty  Ser- 
vant"—  Probus  .Famulus  —  in  his 
blue-and-red  livery;  that  strange 
figure,  a  compound  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, such  as  these  degenerate  days 
have  never  seen.  He  has  the  pig's 
snout,  to  signify  that  he  cares  not 
what  he  eats ;  a  padlock  on  his 
lips,  for  silence  ;  ass's  ears,  for  pa- 
tience ;  hind's  feet,  for  swiftness ;  a 
right  hand  open,  for  honesty;  a 
left  hand  grasping  all  manner  of  im- 
plements, to  show  that  he  can  turn 
his  hand  to  anything ;  and  a  sword 
and  shield,  to  fight  his  master's 
battles.  What  wages  would  such  a 
treasure  expect"?  But  in  modern 
service  you  are  as  like  to  meet  the 
literal  monster  as  the  paragon  whom 
he  symbolises.  The  origin  and  date 
of  the  figure  are  obscure;  and  (as 
may  be  seen  from  old  prints)  it 
has  undergone  alterations  in  the 
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details  in  the  process  of  repainting 
from  time  to  time:  but  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  Winchester;  a  similar 
figure  was  not  uncommonly  painted 
in  dining -halls  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Through  a  low  ambulatory  under 
a  portion  of  the  hall  is  the  entrance 
to  Wykeham's  beautiful  chapel, 
with  its  vaulted  wooden  roof  of 
Irish  oak  and  exquisite  stained 
windows.  Let  us  not  utter,  in 
such  a  place,  an  anathema  against 
Warden  Nicholas,  though  he  did 
take  up  the  brasses  in  the  chancel, 
and  cut  away  the  beautiful  stone- 
work of  the  stalls  and  reredos  (of 
which  just  enough  remains  to  show 
you  what  it  was),  in  order  to  set 
up  his  Ionic  wainscoting  of  oak; 
besides,  the  work  is  good  of  its 
kind,  and  has  had  no  expense 
spared  on  it :  he  was  only  acting 
according  to  his  lights,  and  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  his  college  in 
many  ways.  Nor  let  our  enthu- 
siasm for  the  past  make  us  forget 
that  there  are  devotion  and  heroism 
even  in  our  own  utilitarian  age; 
do  not  criticise  too  strictly  that 
arcade  of  floriated  work  in  the  ante- 
chapel,  or  pass  unread  that  touching 
inscription  underneath,  the  tribute 
of  Wykehamists  to  their  thirteen 
brethren  whose  names  are  there  re- 
corded as  having  died  "  in  their 
harness  "  in  the  Crimea  : — 

"Think  upon  them,  thou  who  art 
passing  by  to  -  day,  child  of  the  same 
family,  bought  by  the  same  Lord  :  keep 
thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  the  house 
of  GOD  ;  there  watch  thine  armour,  and 
make  thyself  ready  by  prayer  to  fight 
and  die  the  faithful  soldier  and  servant 
of  Christ  and  of  thy  country." 

"  Child,"  it  should  be  remarked, 
is  the  kindly  term  used  by  Wyke- 
ham  for  his  scholars,  and  long  re- 
tained in  use  by  the  Wykehamists 
of  early  days  :  Ken  always  employs 
it  in  his  'Manual.' 

The  new  stained  window  in  War- 
den Thurburn's  chantry  is  also  in- 
teresting, not  for  its  beauty,  but  as 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  from  scholars 
and  commoners  to  Charles  Words- 
worth (now  Bishop  of  St  Andrews) 
on  his  resigning  office  as  second-mas- 
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ter.  Adjoining  the  chapel  are  the 
cloisters,  surrounding  the  "garth" 
or  burying-ground,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  beautiful  chantry 
built  by  John  Fromond,  priest, 
steward  to  the  founder.  There  was 
to  be  sung  a  mass  for  ever  for  the 
souls  of  himself  and  his  wife,  who 
were  interred  within.  Suppressed, 
so  far  as  its  original  purpose  went, 
at  the  Reformation,  it  has  been 
since  used  as  the  College  Library, 
and  contains  some  curious  and  va- 
luable MSS.  The  small  room  above 
was  probably  at  first  used  as  a 
scriptorium  ;  it  had  been  converted 
into  a  granary  in  1570.  In  the 
quiet  square  within,  and  under  the 
pavement  of  the  cloisters,  many  a 
Wykehamist,  old  and  young,  sleeps 
his  last  sleep.  During  the  last  few 
years  fever  has  been  exceptionally 
fatal  in  the  place — as  many  as  eleven 
recent  tablets  maybe  counted  on  the 
cloister  walls,  bearing  the  names  of 
young  scholars  thus  early  removed 
— in  many  cases,  where  the  hope  of 
future  excellence  was  brightest.  Yet 
Winchester  has  never  been  reckon- 
ed unhealthy ;  Warton,  in  his  notice 
of  the  college,  speaks  of  there  hav- 
ing been  "scarce  an  instance  of 
death  there  once  in  twenty  years." 
The  infirmary,  or  "  Bethesda,"  as 
it  was  termed  by  its  builder, 
Warden  Harris,  stands  in  a  piece 
of  ground  adjoining  Meads,  and 
thither  every  case  of  illness  is  at 
once  removed. 

Years  have  worked  fewer  changes 
at  Winchester  than  at  any  other  of 
our  public  schools.  Until  the  last 
few  years,  it  maintained  some  curi- 
ous primitive  arrangements  which 
many  an  old  Wykehamist  will  re- 
gret now  to  miss.  The  black  jacks 
(still  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar  and 
kitchen)  have  not  long  disappeared 
from  hall,  and  tea  has  quite  lately 
taken  the  place  of  beer.  The  hour 
of  rising  (5  at  all  seasons)  had  never 
altered  from  the  founder's  day  un- 
til, in  1708,  Sir  John  Trelawny, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  capa- 
city of  visitor,  suggested  and  ob- 
tained from  the  college  authorities 
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the  modification  that  from  Michael- 
mas to  Lady-Day  it  should  be  6, 
and  that  the  scholars  should  be 
"  relieved  from  the  servile  and  foul 
office  of  making  their  own  beds, 
and  keeping  their  chambers  clean." 
There  are  still  the  original  number 
of  eighteen  prefects  in  college.  The 
first  ten  are  "  in  full  power,"  as  it 
is  termed  ;  the  Latin  form  of  ad- 
mission to  their  office  being — "  Esto 
prcefectus  cum  plend  potestate."  Be- 
sides the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing discipline,  these  have  a  general 
privilege  of  fagging  all  below  them, 
with  some  few  privileged  exceptions, 
both  in  chambers  and  out.  The  five 
seniors — not  invariably  appointed 
from  their  standing  in  the  school, 
but  "  with  reference  to  their  char- 
acter and  influence  for  good  "  * — 
are  "officers  :"  1.  Prefect  of  hall, 
who  has  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  school,  and  is  the  recog- 
nised organ  of  communication  be- 
tween boys  and  master  ;  2.  Prefect 
of  library  ;  3.  of  school;  4  and  5. 
of  chapel.  These  ten  have  also 
power  over  commoners  so  far  as 
discipline  is  concerned,  but  not 
to  fag  them ;  that  being  the  right 
of  the  commoner  prefects  only,  of 
whom  there  are  at  present  thirteen 
— the  number  being  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  boys  in 
commoners.  The  remaining  eight 
college  prefects  (called  in  Winches- 
ter tongue  BlucJiers)  have  a  more 
limited  authority,  confined  to  cham- 
bers and  the  quadrangle  ;  the  form 
of  making  these  is — "  Proeficio  te 
sociis  concameralibus."  At  least 
two  prefects  are  located  in  each  of 
the  seven  chambers, — one  from  the 
first  seven  in  rank,  and  one  from 
the  next  seven  ;  the  juniors  are  also 
divided  into  ranks  of  seven,  and  out 
of  each  rank  the  prefects,  according 
to  their  seniority,  choose  one  each 
to  fill  up  the  numbers  in  their  own 
chamber;  so  that  each  chamber  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  ties  and  associa- 
tions of  its  own. 

At  present  the  hour  for  chapel  is 
6.45  in  summer,  and  7  in  winter 
(sometimes,  in  very  cold  weather, 


*  See  Dr  Moberly's  admirable  '  Letters  on  Public  Schools, '  p.  97. 
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7.30  by  special  licence);  "first 
peal "  always  ringing  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  beforehand,  when  the 
junior  in  each  chamber  has  to  get 
up  at  once  ;  but  seldom  does  a 
senior  turn  out  before  "second 
peal,';  which  leaves  him  some  fifteen 
minutes  for  a  hurried  toilet.  The 
chapel  service  lasts  half  an  hour,  and 
first  school  begins  at  7.30  ;  after 
which  comes  breakfast,  served  in 
hall.  Middle  school  is  from  9  to 
12,  comprising  two  distinct  lessons, 
one  in  classics,  the  other  in  mathe- 
matics or  modern  languages.  Third 
school  is  from  3  o'clock  until  6 — 
also  for  two  lessons,  as  before. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  are  half- 
holidays,  or,  as  the  Winchester  term 
is,  " half-remedies" *  when  there  is 
no  third  school ;  but  an  hour  in 
summer  and  two  hours  in  winter 
(from  4  till  6),  called  "  books-cham- 
ber time,"  is  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed in  working  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  "  Bible-clerk/'  t 
as  the  prefect  in  daily  "  course  "  is 
termed,  who  is  responsible  for  a 
decent  amount  of  order  and  silence 
at  these  hours.  Whole  "  remedies  " 
are  occasionally  given  on  a  Tuesday 
or  Thursday,  at  the  request  of  the 
prefect  of  hall ;  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  custom,  the  head- 
master intrusts  him  with  a  ring, 
which  he  keeps  for  the  day,  and 
the  motto  on  which — commendat 
rarior  usus — is  a  hint  that  such  re- 
quest is  not  to  be  made  too  often. 
On  these  days  four  hours  are  em- 
ployed at " books-chambers."  Satur- 
day, by  a  singular  exception  to  the 
practice  of  almost  all  schools,  is  not 
a  half-remedy ;  but  the  afternoon 
school  ends  at  five,  at  which  hour 
there  is  chapel.  On  Sundays  there 
is  morning  chapel  at  8,  breakfast  at 
9,  and  at  10  the  whole  school  at- 
tends the  service  (litany  and  a  ser- 
mon) at  the  Cathedral,  where  place 
is  allotted  them  in  the  choir,  two 
oaken  arm-chairs  forming  seats  of 
honour  for  the  two  senior  prefects. 
There  is  a  Scripture  or  Greek  Testa- 
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ment  lesson  at  4,  and  evening  chapel 
at  5.  On  the  afternoons  of  half- 
remedies,  when  the  weather  allows, 
the  whole  school,  in  pairs,  each  boy 
with  his  socius  (according  to  the 
founder's  rule — sociati  omnes  ince- 
dunto)  under  the  command  of  the 
prefect  of  hall,  start  from  college 
at  2  P.M.  for  "  Hills  ; "  the  breezy 
downs  about  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  college,  called  St  Catherine's 
Hill,  which  has  always  formed 
the  supplementary  playground  for 
Wykehamists.  Here  Whitehead 
used  to  lie  and  read  his  favourite 
'  Atlantis/  and  compose  abundant 
poetry  perhaps  not  much  worse  than 
in  his  laureated  days.  Here  also, 
in  days  within  the  memory  of  many, 
a  badger -bait  was  the  great  ex- 
citement provided  for  less  poetic 
spirits,  on  extraordinary  occasions ; 
but  now  the  time  (an  hour  and 
a  half)  is  usually  spent  in  walks  in 
the  adjoining  country  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  with  an  occasional  pa- 
per-chase or  game  at  football.  At 
other  times  a  college-boy  is  more 
strictly  confined  to  bounds  than 
is  the  case  at  any  other  public 
school ;  the  gates  being  kept  strictly 
locked,  and  no  exit  allowed  except 
into  "  Meads  " — the  playground  at 
the  back  of  the  college,  containing 
about  two  acres,  with  good  foot- 
ball and  cricket-ground,  and  fives- 
courts — or  into  College  Street  as 
far  as  the  bookseller's.  The  present 
warden  has  given  a  degree  of 
liberty  which  is  much  valued — 
"leave  out"  to  the  whole  school 
from  12  to  1,  within  certain  bounds 
which  do  not  include  the  city ;  for 
any  business  which  a  boy  may  have 
in  the  streets,  special  leave  has  to 
be  obtained.  Supper — consisting  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  beef  (on  alter- 
nate nights),  and  beer,  for  prefects  ; 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  for  in- 
feriors,— is  served  out  at  6  ;  which 
leaves  the  services  of  the  juniors  at 
liberty  if  required  for  toasting,  &c.,  at 
the  "  prefects'  mess  "  at  6.30;  those 
official  personages  enjoying  the  pri- 


*  i.e.,  Remissionis  dies.     Saints'  days  only  are  called  "holidays." 
•h  He  has  a  scob  appropriated  to  him  in  school,  near  the  door,  with  the  inscription, 
n  AEI  ANAFNnSTH.     His  original  office  was  to  read  the  Bible  at  meals. 
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vileges  of  having  tea,  coffee,  &c., 
made  for  them  by  their  "  valets  "  in 
chambers  from  that  hour  until  7.30. 
From  then  until  prayers  at  8.45  is 
"  toy-time  " — supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  work  for  the 
next  day,  but  when  it  may  be  easily 
concluded  a  good  deal  besides  goes 
on,  not  provided  for  by  any  college 
statutes,  however  comprehensive. 
All  the  chambers  are  supposed  to 
be  locked  and  quiet  by  9  o'clock.  A 
certain  quantity  of  bread  is  given 
out  in  hall  at  6.30  for  use  in  cham- 
bers, but  there  is  no  regular  meal 
after  the  6  o'clock  tea  or  supper ; 
though  there  are  often  surreptitious 
cookings  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
other  accessories,  on  the  "  half -fag- 
got" on  the  hearth;  not  less  enjoyed, 
because  liable  to  sudden  interrup- 
tion and  punishment  by  the  second- 
master,  if  he  makes,  as  he  is  sup- 
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posed  occasionally  to  do,  a  round  of 
inspection.  It  was  at  such  little 
suppers  that  Tom  Warton  (who  ought 
to  have  been  a  Wykehamist)  when 
living  with  his  brother  the  Doctor, 
delighted  to  assist ;  hiding  himself, 
like  a  great  boy,  when  Dr  Warton 
happened  to  come  round  ;  and  do- 
ing the  "impositions"  of  Latin 
verse  inflicted  upon  his  young 
fellow -culprits.  Bed -time  is  9.15 
for  the  juniors;  for  the  prefects,  10. 
In  commoners  the  hours  are  much 
the  same.  It  will  be  found  on  cal- 
culation that  the  average  day's  work 
expected  from  a  boy  at  Winchester 
is  rather  more  than  seven  hours ; 
quite  sufficient,  if  fairly  employed. 
But  when  working  for  "  standing- 
up  time,"  or  election-day,  a  zealous 
boy  will  give  up  a  good  deal  more 
time  than  this.* 

Dinner  is  now  at  1.15,  for  which 


*  At  these  times  a  good  deal  of  extra  reading  is  done,  and  strange  devices  are 
adopted  to  secure  early  waking  in  the  morning.  One  very  original  alarm — known 
as  a  "scheme" — is  of  venerable  antiquity,  and  deserves  notice,  though  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  A  hat-box  (or  some  such  article)  is  hung  by  a  string  over  a  boy's 
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1.  Cutting  the  hours  (an  inch  of  candle  is  allowed  per  hour).      2.    The  functior,    or 
the  String  is  tied"     The  "ishlight  burns  down  to  the  bundle 
3-  ^e  "scheme"  arranged.    4.   The  paper 


*™  ™^  1leS1!n  bed'1the  strinS  being  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  a  rushlight  so 
arranged  as  to  burn  it  through  at  a  certain  hour  ;  when  down  comes  the  hat-box  on 
sleeper  s  head.     The  boy  who  wishes  to  be  called  mav  probably  be  a  prefect  ; 
'  7        8aid  that  the  head  Up°n  Which  th'  £at-box  descends  is  a 


sleeper  s  head. 
juror's 
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only  half  an  hour  is  allowed.  It  is 
rather  singular  that,  in  this  respect, 
a  step  has  been  backwards,  so  far 
as  modern  habits  are  concerned. 
In  the  last  generation,  Wykeham's 
scholars  dined  more  fashionably ; 
the  old  "supper"  at  6,  consisting 
of  roast  mutton  and  bread  (no  ve- 
getables), had  become  virtually  their 
dinner — the  original  dinner  of  hot 
boiled  beef  at  12.45  being  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  an  early  lunch; 
and  since  they  then  breakfasted  so 
late  as  10  o'clock,  the  appetite  was 
not  keen  enough  to  relish  a  dish 
which  is  always  found  to  be  dis- 
tasteful on  constant  repetition,  so 
that  commonly  the  plates  of  boiled 
beef  went  into  the  "tub"  before- 
mentioned,  and  served  to  mend  the 
fare  of  the  prisoners  in  the  county 
jail,  while  the  boys  made  their 
luncheon  on  bread  and  cheese. 
Now,  meat  is  only  served  once  in 
the  day,  at  the  early  dinner ;  beef 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and 
mutton  on  the  other  days,  with  the 
ordinary  vegetables,  bread,  and 
cheese ;  and  pudding  twice  in  the 
week.  The  choristers  still  wait  at 
table — the  only  representatives  of 
that  class  of  poor  scholars,  "  servi- 
tors," whom  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities formerly  maintained.  They 
are  now  usually  the  sons  of  trades- 
men in  the  city,  and  have  a  sepa- 
rate school  of  their  own  in  College 
Street,  though  they  still  stand  on 
the  college  roll  as  "third  book;" 
but  formerly  they  seem  to  have 
been  of  somewhat  higher  grade, 
were  eligible  to  scholarships,  and 
in  the  roll  of  1683  several  of  them 
appear  in  fifth  and  fourth  book. 
Their  little  grey  dresses  are  fur- 
nished them  from  a  legacy  of  good 
John  Fromond  aforesaid. 

The  Election-day,  both  for  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  is  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  7th  of  July 
(St  Thomas  A' Beckett),  when  the 
Warden  of  f  New  College,  Oxford, 
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with  two  of  his  fellows,  called  the 
"posers"  (or  at  onetime  "super- 
visors"), arrive  at  the  college,  when 
they  are  received  with  an  oration 
"  ad  portas"  by  the  senior  scholar.* 
In  old  times,  they  always  rode  down 
from  Oxford  with  their  servants  be- 
hind them,  making  Newbury  their 
half-way  house,  where  they  seem 
to  have  supped  upon  a  very  liberal 
scale.  A  regulation  of  the  founder 
provided  that  they  shall  not  bring 
with  them  more  than  six  horses. 
They  had  presents  given  them  by 
the  Winchester  society ;  for  in- 
stance, in  1417,  a  scarlet  cape  for 
the  warden,  and  a  "hurry"  (or  cap) 
for  each  of  the  posers  ;  and  they, 
in  their  turn,  complimented  "  the 
warden  and  Mrs  Harris,"  and  "  Mr 
and  Mrs  Schoolmaster"  (in  1633) 
with  Oxford  gloves.  In  the  year 
of  the  plague,  when  Winchester 
was  infected,  the  Election  was  held 
at  Newbury ;  the  electors  from  the 
two  colleges  meeting  there.  The 
practice  of  riding  down  on  horse- 
back was  continued  by  Dr  Gaunt- 
lett,  Warden  of  New  College,  until 
1822,  when  he  was  in  his  70th 
year ;  he  also  slept  at  Newbury  by 
the  way,  and  gave  a  dinner  there 
to  all  Wykehamists  who  chose  to 
attend. 

The  Oxford  visitors,  on  their  ar- 
rival, proceed  at  once  to  "  Election 
chamber,"  «to  hear  any  complaints 
which  the  boys  may  have  to  prefer. 
This  is  called  the  "  scrutiny  ;"  the 
seven  senior  prefects,  and  the  seven 
juniors  in  chambers  (one  from  each 
chamber),  are  separately  questioned; 
but  complaints  are  seldom  made. 
Next  morning  the  examination  for 
election  of  scholars  to  New  College 
begins — no  longer  in  the  renowned 
"  Election  Chamber"  itself,  but  in 
the  long  "Warden's  Gallery,"  as 
more  convenient  for  the  purpose  ; 
all  prefects  who  are  of  standing  to 
leave  the  school  are  examined,  with 
any  others  who  choose.  As  a  rule, 


*  Two  other  speeches  are  spoken  in  school  just  before  their  arrival :  1,  '  Funda- 
toris  laudes,'  by  the  senior  "Founder's  kin"  scholar;  2,  ' Elizabethan  et  Jacobi 
laudes'  (commonly  known  as  'Elizabeth  and  Jacob'),  by  the  second  scholar  on 
the  roll. 
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none  can  be  elected  who  are  over 
eighteen  on  the  day  of  election ;  all 
others  are  superannuated.  Boys, 
however,  who  bear  a  good  character, 
and  have  passed  a  creditable  exa- 
mination at  the  election  before  their 
eighteenth  birthday,  can  stand  again 
next  year.  The  vacancies  used  to 
be  about  nine  in  two  years,  but  the 
uncertainty  attending  this  was  the 
cause  of  many  severe  disappoint- 
ments; now,  six  scholars  are  elected 
every  year,  and  the  competition 
is  opened  to  the  commoners.  This 
examination  usually  ends  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  on  Monday  the 
"roll"  comes  out  with  the  names 
of  those  elected  to  Oxford ;  on 
Tuesday  the  election  to  fill  vacan- 
cies on  the  Winchester  roll  begins. 
This  is  now  entirely  a  matter  of 
competitive  scholarship  ;  all  boys 
from  ten  to  fourteen  are  eligible, 
the  candidates  being  subjected  to 
two  gradations  of  examination,  ac- 
cording to  age.  There  are,  on  an 
average,  about  fourteen  vacancies 
in  college  in  the  course  of  the  year  ; 
and  a  more  than  sufficient  number 
of  boys  are  placed  "  on  the  roll,"  in 
the  order  of  merit,  to  succeed  to 
these  vacancies  as  they  occur. 

Election-day  is  the  great  college 
festival — both  wardens,  the  posers, 
and  resident  fellows,  all  dine  on  the 
dais  in  hall,  the  boys  sitting  at 
their  tables  below,  with  somewhat 
better  fare  than  ordinary,  especially 
one  ancient  dish — a  kind  of  mince- 
meat— highly  popular  under  the 
name  of  "  stuckling."  One  table, 
by  a  curious  traditionary  custom,  is 
called  the  "  children's  table  " — the 
wardens  and  fellows  present  each 
choosing  one  of  the  junior  scholars 
for  their  "  child,"  and  presenting 
him  with  a  guinea  and  a  luxurious 
dinner  at  this  privileged  board. 

The  games  at  Winchester,  as  at 
most  public  schools,  are  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  cricket,  football, 
and  fives.  The  annual  matches  with 
Eton  and  Harrow,  formerly  played 
at  Lord's,  have  made  cricket  the 
most  popular  and  historical.  The 
first  match  on  record,  as  played 
against  any  other  school,  was  their 
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victory  over  Harrow  in  1825,  on 
Lord's  ground,  when  the  two  bro- 
thers Wordsworth  were  captains 
of  their  respective  elevens.  Next 
year  they  beat  Harrow  and  Eton 
successively  at  Lord's  ;  on  the 
whole,  the  laurels  have  been 
pretty  evenly  divided  amongst  all 
three  schools,  Eton  having  rather 
the  best  of  it,  as,  from  their  great 
superiority  in  numbers,  it  would 
be  only  reasonable  to  expect.  Col- 
lege and  commoners  join,  of  course, 
to  form  the  Winchester  eleven.  Of 
late  the  authorities  have  thought  it 
undesirable,  for  many  reasons,  that 
these  matches  should  be  played  in 
London,  but  the  Eton  and  Win- 
chester elevens  have  been  allowed 
to  meet  alternately  on  each  other's 
ground  and  keep  up  the  friendly 
contest.  The  largest  innings  on 
record  in  any  Public  Schools 
match  is  that  of  E.  B.  Trevilian, 
who  played  in  the  eleven  four 
years  running,  and  finished  with 
126  to  his  name,  against  Eton, 
in  1862.  None  showed  more  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  these  matches 
than  the  late  excellent  warden, 
Robert  Speckott  Barter — loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him, 
from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  in 
college  (whence  he  was  elected  to 
Oxford,  over  the  heads  of  many 
seniors,  at  16),  and  whose  death  in 
1860  was  a  public  loss  to  Winches- 
ter. He  had  seldom  missed  a  match 
at  Lord's  from  the  time  he  played  in 
the  school  eleven  himself.  He  was  a 
tremendous  hitter  in  his  day  ;  and 
the  remarkable  punishment  which 
he  dealt  out  to  the  ball,  when  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  catch  it  on  the 
"  half-volley,"  has  given  to  a  long 
hit  of  this  character  at  Winchester 
(and  even  elsewhere)  the  name  of 
" a  Barter"  His  hospitality  to  the 
stranger  eleven,  when  they  came 
down  to  Winchester  to  play,  en- 
deared him  to  many  Etonians  in 
only  a  less  degree  than  his  own 
Wykehamists.  Kindly  "and  gentle 
as  his  nature  was,  beaming  out 
from  every  line  of  his  joyous  face, 
he  could  be  rather  terrible  upon 
just  occasion.  Travelling  outside 
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the  coach  to  Oxford  when  quite  a 
young  man,  a  fellow-passenger  per- 
sisted in  using  language  of  gross 
profanity,  undeterred  by  his  quiet 
remonstrance.  At  last  that  power- 
ful arm  seized  the  ribald  by  the 
collar,  and,  holding  him  out  over 
the  coach-wheel,  Barter  vowed  to 
drop  him  if  he  did  not  promise  to 
be  silent.  Such  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency  by  the  strong 
hand  falls  in  exactly  with  the  hum- 
our of  all  honest  -  hearted  school- 
boys ;  and  the  story  did  as  much 
for  their  warden's  popularity  with 
the  successive  generations  of  Wyke- 
hamists as  the  hardest  "  drive  "  he 
ever  made  on  the  cricket-ground. 
A  memorial  of  him,  such  as  he 
would  most  have  desired,  has  not 
long  been  completed  in  the  taking 
down  and  rebuilding,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  and  good 
taste,  the  beautiful  tower  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel,  built  by  Warden 
Thurburn  about  1480,  which  had 
long  become  so  ruinous  that  the 
fine  peal  of  bells  contained  in  it 
were  never  suffered  to  be  rung.  It 
is  to  be  known  in  future  as  "  The 
Tower  of  the  Two  Wardens." 

The  Winchester  football  game  is 
peculiar.  It  is  played  "in  canvass," 
as  it  is  called.  A  portion  of  Meads, 
some  80  feet  by  25,  is  marked  off 
by  screens  of  canvass  on  each  side, 
within  which  the  game  is  played, 
the  two  other  ends  forming  the  lines 
of  goal,  across  which  the  ball  is  to 
be  kicked.  It  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  ground  to  begin  with, 
and  a  "hot"  formed  round  it,  by 
the  players  stooping  down  all  close 
together,  with  their  heads  down, 
and  at  a  given  signal  trying  to  force 
the  ball  or  each  other  away.  The 
canvass  screens  answer  to  the  Rug- 
by "  line  of  touch."  When  the  ball 
escapes  over  these,  it  is  returned 
into  play  by  juniors  stationed  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  hot  is  formed 
afresh.  But  no  verbal  description 
could  give  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
game.  Matches  are  usually  played 
with  six  only  on  each  side  :  and  in 
this  respect  the  Winchester  game 
differs  entirely  from  the  exciting 
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scene  of  the  Rugby  matches,  where 
a  hundred  players,  in  their  parti- 
coloured caps  and  jerseys,  may  be 
seen  carrying  on  the  struggle  at 
once.  But  the  game  is  fierce  enough 
after  its  own  fashion,  there  having 
been  two  broken  legs  during  the 
present  season.  The  great  annual 
match  is  that  between  the  "  first 
sixes"  of  commoners  and  college, 
played  on  "  egg-flip  day,"  as  the 
founder's  commemoration  day  (the 
first  Thursday  in  December)  is  po- 
pularly called.  But  the  more  at- 
tractive match  (at  any  rate  to  a 
stranger)  is  between  twenty-two  of 
each,  on  the  5th  of  November. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  numbers 
of  commoners,  the  college  has  had 
enough  to  do  of  late  to  hold  its 
own  in  these  matches.  Great  ex- 
ertions are  being  made  just  at  pre- 
sent, to  effect  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ment of  football  rules  in  general, 
so  as  to  adopt  one  universal  code, 
under  which  matches  between  the 
different  schools  may  be  played,  as 
in  the  case  of  cricket.  The  success 
of  any  such  movement,  however, 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  breaking-up  ceremonies  at 
Winchester  are  peculiar  and  inte- 
resting, though  some  of  their  pic- 
turesque medievalism  has  disap- 
peared of  late  years.  Some,  of  in- 
termediate date,  are  perhaps  less 
to  be  regretted.  The  scholars  no 
longer  rush  out  of  gates  after  early 
chapel  on  the  last  dark  morning  of 
the  winter  half-year,  each  with  a 
blazing  birch  broom,  up  College 
Street  and  along  the  wall  of  the 
close  up  to  the  old  White  Hart 
Inn,  where  a  sumptuous  breakfast 
was  prepared,  before  the  chaises 
started  for  their  respective  destina- 
tions. This  curious  torch-race  (in 
which  the  burning  birch  must  have 
had  a  symbolical  meaning),  long 
the  terror  of  old  ladies  who  lived 
on  the  line  of  the  course,  gave 
place  subsequently  to  a  race  of  the 
senior  boys  in  sedan-chairs.  Top- 
boots  are  now  no  longer  considered, 
by  young  gentlemen  of  twelve, 
"  your  only  wear  "  to  go  home  in  ; 
although  the  term  for  them — gamers 
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(i.e., go-homers) — still  survives  in  the 
Winchester  dictionary.  Great  were 
the  struggles  of  the  happy  posses- 
sors, with  the  aid  of  soap  and  other 
lubricators,  to  get  into  them :  and  the 
bootmakers  were  always  in  attend- 
ance on  that  morning  to  assist  in 
the  operation.  Still  greater  must 
have  been  the  difficulty  in  some  in- 
stances, when  boys  from  a  distance 
had  travelled  two  days  and  a  night 
on  the  top  of  a  coach,  to  get  the'm  off 
again.  Railway  stations  and  cabs 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  poetry 
of  "  going-home."  But  the  beautiful 
old  hymn,  "Jam  lucis  or  to  sidere," 
is  still  sung  in  procession,  round  the 
"sands"  of  chamber-court,  on  the 
last  morning  of  the  summer  half- 
year,  on  coming  out  of  chapel,  by 
the  whole  body;  the  head  and 
second  masters,  followed  by  the 
grace-singers,  leading  the  way.  On 
the  six  last  Saturdays,  just  be- 
fore going  to  Hills,  the  old  Wyke- 
hamist melody,  which  all  schools 
have  borrowed  from  them  in  some 
form  or  other,  "  Dulce  Domum," 
is  poured  forth  lustily  in  hall,  the 
old  "  Domum  tree "  having  long 
disappeared.  It  was  on  the  bark 
of  that  tree,  according  to  the  old 
legend,  which  one  can  only  trust 
was  a  fiction,  that  an  unhappy  boy, 
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confined  in  college  during  the  holi- 
days— or  forgotten  by  cruel  par- 
ents, for  both  versions  are  given — 
carved  those  longing  words,  and 
composed  in  his  solitary  hours  the 
melody  to  which  they  are  still  sung ; 
dying,  says  the  story,  of  a  broken 
heart,  just  as  the  holidays  were  end- 
ing. Wykehamists  must  have  a 
taste  for  the  sensational,  for  they 
have  a  "haunted"  place  in  com- 
moners, and  a  "bloody  hand/'  very 
distinctly  visible  on  the  wall  of 
seventh  chamber  (probably  the 
cognisance  of  some  young  baronet), 
about  which  little  college-boys  are 
told  a  terrible  tale ;  how,  in  days 
gone  by,  a  tyrant  prefect  in  that 
chamber  made  the  lives  of  two 
young  brothers  so  miserable,  that 
the  elder  resolved  to  deliver  him- 
self by  taking  the  oppressor's  life. 
Armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  he  stole 
one  night  to  his  bed-side,  and, 
feeling  for  the  sleeper's  breast, 
plunged  in  his  weapon  to  the 
heart  ;  and  found,  to  his  horror, 
that  he  had  killed  his  brother, 
who  for  some  reason  had  been 
made  to  take  the  prefect's  place. 
But  we  are  getting  back  again  into 
the  boundless  domain  of  legend, 
and  it  is  time  for  us,  too,  to 
"  break-up." 
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LETTER     FROM     POLAND. — NO.    IV. 


TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS   IN   VOLHYN1A. 


THE  protracted  resistance  offered 
by  the  Poles  to  the  forces  which 
the  Russian  Government  have  em- 
ployed to  quell  the  national  move- 
ment, and  the  complicated  diplo- 
matic action  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  have  invested  the  insurrection 
with  a  deeper  interest  than  we  were 
disposed  to  accord  to  it  when  hos- 
tilities first  broke  out  in  January 
last.  Even  among  the  Poles  them- 
selves there  were  not  many  at  that 
time  who  were  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  a  few  scattered  bands 
of  ill-armed  insurgents  could  keep 
at  bay  the  armies  of  the  Czar,  ex- 
cept for  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  and 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion which  the  nationality  problem 
presents,  showed  considerable  hesi- 
tation before  they  recognised  either 
the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  diplo- 
matic interference.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  the 
question  would  ere  this  have  been 
set  at  rest,  in  one  sense  or  the  other : 
unfortunately,  the  course  which  the 
great  Powers  have  pursued  through- 
out has  operated  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  very  result 
they  most  wished  to  avoid ;  and  if 
the  task  which  must  now  inevitably 
sooner  or  later  devolve  upon  Eu- 
rope be  more  encompassed  with 
difficulties  than  it  would  have  been 
at  the  outset,  it  is  to  the  timid  and 
vacillating  policy  of  the  interven- 
ing Cabinets  that  this  is  due.  The 
insurrection  was  not  three  months 
old  when  it  first  fell  to  my  lot  to 
visit  Galicia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  I  embodied  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine*  the  result 
of  my  experiences  upon  that  occa- 
sion. It  was  then  evident  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  for- 
ces at  work  were  under-estimated 


abroad,  and  that  while  the  Poles 
could  never  hope  to  drive  the  Rus- 
sians out  of  Poland,  they  could 
keep  the  question  open,  if  they  met 
with  sufficient  applause  and  encou- 
ragement from  the  great  Powers, 
until  the  great  Powers  could  not 
consistently  with  their  dignity  re- 
frain from  interference.  Had  that 
applause  and  encouragement  been 
withheld,  it  is  probable  that  long 
ere  this  the  insurrection  in  Poland 
W7ould  have  collapsed ;  had,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  threatening 
attitude  been  maintained  towards 
Russia,  it  is  no  less  likely  that  that 
Power  would  have  yielded.  The 
middle  course  taken  kept  the  in- 
surrection upon  its  legs,  and  ren- 
dered Galicia  as  interesting  a  coun- 
try to  visit  in  September  as  I  had 
already  found  it  in  March.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  go  over  the 
old  ground  again,  with  the  view  of 
judging  what  change  six  months 
had  worked  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  movement,  upon  the  temper  of 
the  people,  and  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Austrian  Government. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  I 
was  anxious  to  cross  the  frontier, 
and  traverse  the  Russian  province 
of  Volhynia  as  far  as  Kamienetz 
Podolsky,  as  the  accounts  which 
were  published  with  reference  to 
the  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
country  were  most  conflicting,  the 
Poles  maintaining  that  the  elements 
of  insurrection  existed  abundantly, 
and  only  required  encouragement  to 
blaze  forth  ;  the  Russians,  on  the 
other  hand,  declaring  that  the  pro- 
vince was  profoundly  tranquil,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
landed  proprietors,  the  loyalty  of 
the  population  was  to  be  thorough- 
ly counted  upon.  That  the  Poles 
were  sincere  in  believing  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  spreading  the  revolt  into 
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this  part  of  the  Russian  dominions,  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  organised  a  large  band 
under  Wysocki  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  it ;  while  the  disaster 
which  overwhelmed  the  expedition 
at  its  outset  strengthened  the  public 
conviction  in  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Russian  statements  on 
the  subject.  In  this  latter  case, 
however,  it  would  scarcely  seem 
that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
province  warranted  the  extreme 
measures  resorted  to  by  the  Rus- 
sians to  maintain  a  tranquillity 
which,  according  to  their  own  as- 
sertions, was  not  in  danger  ;  and  I 
was  anxious  to  judge  for  myself 
whether  the  charges  of  cruelty- 
brought  against  the  Russian  admi- 
nistration were  true  so  far  as  they 
applied  to  Volhynia,  and  to  what 
extent  the  population  sympathised 
in  the  national  movement.  As  the 
scene  of  my  projected  expedition 
was  beyond  railways,  or  even  the 
appliances  of  posting  in  civilised 
countries,  it  became  necessary  to 
invest  in  a  carriage  at  Lemberg  j 
and  I  employed  two  mornings,  in 
company  with  a  friend,  in  investi- 
gating the  mysterious  workings  of 
the  Jewish  mind  in  the  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale.  Were  it  not  that 
the  greasy  fraternity  are  as  ready  to 
prey  upon  each  other  as  upon  the 
unsophisticated  stranger,  the  case 
of  the  latter  would  be  indeed  de- 
plorable ;  fortunately,  however,  in 
fighting  over  Lhis  carcass,  they  de- 
vour each  other  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  the  end  they  become  them- 
selves utterly  enfeebled  and  pros- 
trate, and  he  has  only  to  seize  the 
propitious  moment  when  they  are 
exhausted  by  the  fierceness  of  their 
competition  and  overthrown  by  mu- 
tual treachery,  to  find  them  complete- 
ly at  his  mercy.  There  is  an  exhila- 
rating excitement  in  secretly  con- 
spiring with  a  Jew  in  a  dark  arch- 
way as  to  the  best  mode  of  "doing" 
his  brother,  which  probably  arises 
from  the  suspicion  which  haunts 
you  throughout  that  you  are  your- 
self the  victim.  In  this  case  the 
best  plan  is  again  to  conspire  against 
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your  late  co-conspirator,  and  so  on, 
until  you  have  a  string  of  traitors. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  effecting 
this,  as  they  infest  the  streets ;  and 
these  ringleted  Hebrews,  with  their 
big  boots,  tall  hats,  and  long  coats, 
in  every  stage  of  grease,  are  con- 
stantly proffering  their  services  to 
be  employed  against  each  other  : 
indeed,  there  is  something  super- 
natural in  their  cognisance,  not 
merely  of  your  wants,  but  of  the 
steps  you  have  already  taken  to 
satisfy  them,  and  of  the  various 
members  of  the  tribe  you  have 
already  consulted  in  the  matter. 
Two  qualities  only  are  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  triumph  victoriously 
in  the  keen  and  exciting  struggle — 
patience  and  decision:  show  the 
slightest  anxiety  to  conclude  the 
bargain,  or  the  slightest  hesitation 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  ought  to 
accept  it,  and  you  are  irretrievably 
lost.  On  the  whole,  though  occa- 
sionally victimised,  I  am  decidedly 
grateful  to  that  section  of  the  race 
which  overruns  this  corner  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  powers  of  performing 
every  description  of  service,  provid- 
ed they  are  paid  for  it,  are  unlim- 
ited :  without  them  the  traveller 
would  be  without  a  compass  on  a 
stormy  ocean ;  with  them  he  has  a 
compass  that  never  deceives  him,  so 
long  as  he  has  the  magnetic  pole,  in 
the  form  of  his  purse,  in  his  pocket. 
Thus  it  was  that,  after  two  days  of 
patient,  and  I  may  say  conscienti- 
ous, intrigue,  and  after  having  ex- 
plored the  recesses  of  almost  every 
coach-house  in  Lemberg,  we  ulti- 
mately purchased,  for  the  sum  of 
£9,  an  excellent,  roomy  conveyance, 
with  C  springs  and  strong  axles,  in 
which  we  journeyed  for  more  than 
a  month — traversing  upwards  of  a 
thousand  miles,  and  never  once 
having  to  do  more  than  tighten 
the  screws.  The  Jew  who  ulti- 
mately effected  this  bargain  for  us 
received  a  tenth  of  the  sum  as  his 
commission.  It  took  us  a  night  to 
post  from  Lemberg  to  Brody,  a  Jew- 
inhabited  town,  containing  the 
usual  square,  with  arcades  all  round, 
and  arcades  forming  a  marketplace 
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in  the  centre,  where  only  this  one 
class  of  the  population  buzz  and 
swarm,  and  almost  forcibly  drag 
you  into  odoriferous  corners  to  buy 
things  you  don't  want,  and  where 
the  women,  with  greasy  plaits  of 
false  hair,  which  last  them  a  life- 
time, twined  round  their  heads,  try 
to  persuade  you,  with  soft  glances, 
to  leave  some  of  your  riches  on 
their  counter.  As  we  were  both 
ignorant  of  Russian,  we  had  pro- 
cured a  servant  at  Lemberg,  a  snub- 
nosed  individual,  who  gave  a  some- 
what indistinct  account  of  his 
former  life,  was  vague  as  to  his 
nationality,  and  incoherent  in  his 
general  conversation.  However, 
we  were  obliged  to  close  with  him 
at  the  last  moment  for  want  of  a 
better ;  and  with  this  questionable 
addition  to  our  party  we  started 
about  ten  o'clock  one  fine  autumn 
morning  for  the  Russian  frontier; 
four  little  rats  of  ponies  dragged 
us  painfully  across  the  sandy  plain, 
which  extends  eastward,  and  which 
near  the  frontier  is  covered  with  a 
dense  pine-forest.  Here  the  deep 
sand  forces  us  to  walk,  and  our 
coachman  explains  to  us  that  in 
these  extensive  woods  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  Wysocki  collected 
prior  to  their  attack  upon  Radzi- 
viloff.  Emerging  from  their  dark 
recesses,  we  debouch  upon  a  plain 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 
But  first  we  are  detained  at  the 
Austrian  frontier,  and  go  through 
the  necessary  passport  formalities; 
a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  first  Russian 
picket,  where  an  ill-looking  Mongol 
is  keeping  guard  over  a  sentry-box 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees :  in  the 
distance  a  group  of  Cossacks,  with 
long  lances  and  shaggy  ponies,  are 
straggling  over  the  plain  towards 
the  town  of  Radziviloff,  now  visible 
in  the  distance.  In  crossing  this 
piece  of  country  the  Poles  suffered 
severely  from  the  Russian  artillery, 
but  they  were  not  finally  checked 
as  we  were  at  the  barrier.  This  is 
placed  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
which  divides  a  marshy  pond  from 
a  reedy  lake — a  dismal  swamp  ex- 
tending indefinitely  round  the  po- 
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sition,  and  rendering  it,  in  every 
respect,  one  most  undesirable  to 
attack,  and  easy  to  defend. 

We  were  detained  for  some  time 
outside  the  high  gate  which,  flank- 
ed by  stiff  palisades  and  guarded 
by  a  couple  of  sentries,  barred  our 
further  progress;  and  if  we  could 
only  have  foreseen  the  annoyance 
to  which  we  were  to  be  exposed 
upon  the  other  side,  we  should 
not  have  been  so  anxious  to  pass 
through  :  however,  we  waited  pa- 
tiently, until,  at  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  we  received  permission  to 
drive  on,  when  the  gates  were  in- 
stantly closed  behind  us,  and  we 
found  ourselves  impounded  in  an 
enclosure,  the  exit  from  which  was 
also  a  guarded  gate,  while  there 
was  just  room  on  the  causeway  for 
a  custom-house  and  guard -room. 
We  were  instantly  surrounded  by 
half-a-dozen  officials,  and  our  lug- 
gage was  soon  ranged  in  the  veran- 
dah for  inspection,  and  became  a 
centre  of  attraction  for  other  way- 
farers, impounded  like  ourselves, 
waiting  for  their  passports,  and 
who  were  glad  of  the  distraction 
which  the  examination  of  our 
effects  afforded.  These  were,  for 
the  most  part,  Jews  or  peasants — 
the  former  especially  swarmed  here 
as  elsewhere.  Meanwhile  the  car- 
riage was  being  minutely  examined, 
the  pockets  and  lining  were  care- 
fully inspected,  and  then  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  was  concen- 
trated upon  ourselves.  Just  as  the 
operation  was  beginning,  however, 
our  feelings  received  a  sudden  shock 
by  the  announcement  that  our  ser- 
vant was  found  to  be  a  compromised 
person,  if  not  an  actual  insurgent — 
that  his  name  was  down  in  the  police 
records,  that  he  was  a  Russian  sub- 
ject, and  that  we  should,  in  all 
probability,  be  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices, after  having  enjoyed  them 
only  a  few  hours.  In  vain  did  he 
protest  that  they  must  have  mis- 
taken him  for  somebody  else ;  his 
forbidding  countenance  seemed  to 
give  the  lie  to  his  assertions ;  and 
we  felt  that  his  connection  with 
us  threw  a  serious  doubt  over  the 
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respectability  of  his  masters.     All     our  waistcoats   and    between    our 


this  time  our  clothes  were  being 
taken  out  of  our  portmanteaus,  and, 
after  being  separately  examined, 
thrown  in  a  pile  in  the  yard.  The 
shirts  were  carefully  shaken  out, 


shoulders ;  but  the  only  objects 
found  in  my  pocket  were  a  metallic 
note-book,  and  a  note  containing  a 
few  simple  lines  of  introduction  to 
a  gentleman  in  Volhynia  who  has 


the  lining  of  the  coats  was  felt ;  a     never  taken  part  in  the  movement, 
piece  of  old  newspaper,  in  which     and  is  still  residing  at  large  on  his 

property.    With  these  trophies  add- 
ed to  the  list,  the  inspector  took 


boots  had  been  wrapped  up,  was 
laid  on  one  side  for  further  inspec- 
tion ;  a  very  harmless  map  of  the  his  final  leave,  and  we  returned  to 


country,  a  'Brasaws  Kailway 
Guide,'  a  French  novel,  and  half  a 
sheet  of  note-paper,  which  was 
written  over,  and  which  I  had  ac- 
cidentally left  in  my  blotting-book, 
were  all  placed  together  as  objects 
of  suspicion.  Still  we  were  sanguine 
as  to  the  ultimate  result,  when  sud- 
denly a  breast-pin  —  which  I  had 
bought  some  months  previously,  on 
account  of  its  antique  form,  at  Cra- 
cow— was  seized  upon  triumphantly. 
I  could  not  deny  that  the  device 
was  a  Polish  eagle ;  and  when  I 
offered  to  present  it  to  the  inspector 
as  a  proof  of  the  little  value  I  placed 
upon  it,  he  shrank  back  with  horror. 
From  this  moment  the  chain  of 
evidence  against  us  was  complete  ; 
a  rebel  servant,  a  map,  a  breast-pin, 
and  a  '  Bradshaw.'  Our  treacherous 


in  our  carriage  and  await  the 
result.  The  process  above  described 
had  already  lasted  three  hours,  and 
time  wore  on  without  any  pro- 
spect of  release.  Our  only  amuse- 
ment was  watching  the  inspection 
of  fresh  passengers,  as  others  had 
done  to  us.  We  saw  sacks  of  pro- 
duce prodded  with  iron  rods,  and 
an  admonitory  prod  given  to  the 
owner  as  a  finish ;  we  saw  one 
male  stripped  after  another,  for  the 
common  herd  were  not  treated  as 
we  were  to  a  private  room,  but 
made  to  undress  unceremoniously 
in  the  road ;  and  we  saw  females 
subjected  to  examination  in  public 
— not,  indeed,  to  the  extent  of  un- 
dressing, but  of  a  personal  inspec- 
tion too  minute  to  be  pleasant, 
while  every  article  of  their  wearing 


intentions  were    indeed  made    so     apparel  was  shaken  out  as  ours  had 
clear  by  these  last  three   articles     been  for  the  benefit  of  the  bystand- 
that    the    servant  was  no   longer 
and    the 


necessary,  and  the  head  official 
frankly  told  us  that  it  was  all  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  was  not  known 
to  them  at  all.  It  was  evident  that 
they  had  begun  with  securing  some- 


ers.  And  we  saw  Jews  kicked  and 
cuffed  more  heartily  than  usually 
falls  even  to  their  lot ;  but  they 
drive  a  thriving  traffic  on  these 
frontiers  in  times  too  trying  for  any 
other  merchant ;  and  if  they  receive 

thing  fatal  against  us,  in  case  they  abundance  of  kicks,  they  make  half- 
should  fail  in  seizing  anything  pence  to  an  extent  which  fully  corn- 
really  dangerous  ;  but  having  got  pensates  them,  and  thus  reverse  the 
the  breast-pin,  it  was  no  longer  old  proverb.  But  even  these  scenes 
necessary  to  assert  that  we  had  an  after  a  time  become  monotonous, 
insurgent  for  a  domestic.  Our  fate 
was  already  sealed  ;  still  our  ordeal 
was  not  ended.  Leaving  our  rai- 


ment piled  outside,  we  were  now 
each  ushered  separately  into  a  small 


and  the  feeling  of  indignation  they 
occasionally  roused  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  allay  our  growing  impa- 
tience. We  had  arrived  at  the  fron- 
tier at  mid-day,  and  had  now  been 


room,  and,  accompanied  by  an  in-  just   eight   hours   confined  to  our 

spector    and  a  searcher,  were  sub-  carriage.     We  could  hear  nothing 

mitted  to  a  close  personal  exami-  as  to  our  fate ;  the  evening  was  ra- 

nation.     Every  pocket  was  turned  pidly  closing  in;  it  was  twelve  hours 

out,  our  arms  and  legs  carefully  since  we  had  eaten  a  light  breakfast; 

felt,     strange    hands     dexterously  and  what  with  hunger,  vexation, 

explored    hidden    recesses    under  and  uncertainty,  the  stock  of  phi- 
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losophy  which  had  supported  us 
through  the  trials  of  the  day  was  be- 
ginning to  be  exhausted.  Then  we 
were  objects  of  derision,  curiosity, 
or  compassion  to  the  crowd,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperament  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  composed  it.  The 
soldiers  grinned  at  us  in  evident 
amusement  at  our  predicament,  un- 
til we  came  to  hate  them  separately 
and  collectively.  I  can  even  now 
recall  to  my  recollection  the  repul- 
sive lineaments  of  their  respective 
Tartar  physiognomies.  The  em- 
ployes looked  at  us  with  curiosity, 
wondering  what  on  earth  induced 
two  Englishmen  to  place  themselves 
voluntarily  in  their  clutches,  a  sen- 
timent in  which  I  began  equally  to 
share  :  the  Christian  passengers  felt 
for  us  probably  as  much  compassion 
as  we  did  for  them ;  while  the  Jews 
vainly  strove  to  hit  upon  some  de- 
vice by  which  we  might  be  turned 
to  pecuniary  account. 

At  last  came  a  message  from  the 
general  commanding  in  chief,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see 
us.  The  long-closed  portals  opened 
wide  to  let  us  through,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  broad  muddy  streets 
of  the  straggling  Russian  town.  Up- 
on reaching  the  General's  residence, 
we  were  given  to  understand  by  an 
aide-de-camp  that  the  eight  hours' 
delay  had  been  caused  by  a  deli- 
beration on  the  part  of  General 
Kreuter  as  to  whether,  consider- 
ing our  evidently  dangerous  char- 
acter, he  could  permit  us  to 
enter  the  country,  and  that  he 
had  reluctantly  been  compelled  to 
decide  against  our  admission.  As 
this  seemed  scarcely  warranted  by 
the  objects  found  in  our  luggage, 
we  asked  permission  to  see  his  Ex- 
cellency, who  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
peared himself,  and  informed  us 
that  the  only  concession  he  could 
make  in  our  favour  was  to  send  us 
to  Kief,  the  seat  of  government,  to 
which  city  the  breast-pin,  the  piece 
of  old  newspaper,  the  '  Bradshaw,' 
the  sheet  of  note-paper,  the  map, 
the  French  novel,  and  the  metallic 
note -book,  would  be  safely  for- 
warded, and  there  delivered  to  us, 
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if  in  the  opinion  of  General  Annen- 
koff,  the  Governor,  we  deserved  to 
have  them  back.  We  now  began 
to  suspect  the  real  cause  of  the  de- 
lay. It  was  evident  that  General 
Kreuter  and  General  Annenkoff  had 
been  in  hot  telegraphic  communica- 
tion on  our  account,  and  that  the 
result  was  the  alternative  now  pre- 
sented to  us,  of  proceeding  to  Kief 
or  returning  to  Austria.  As  Kief 
was  distant  about  four  days'  jour- 
ney in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  in  which  we  wished  to 
go,  we  declined  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  us  of  seeing  this  part  of 
Russia,  and  requested  to  know  ex- 
actly the  reason  of  our  not  being 
allowed  to  go  to  Kamienetz.  Even 
the  General  could  hardly  venture 
to  find  in  the  confiscated  articles 
alone  a  sufficient  cause  for  our  pro- 
hibition, so  he  added  to  it  a  pater- 
nal solicitude  for  our  safety.  The 
country,  he  said,  was  in  such  a 
disturbed  condition  that  he  could 
not  answer  for  our  safety.  As  at 
this  time  the  St  Petersburg  journals 
were  insisting  that  Volhynia  was 
profoundly  tranquil,  we  were  rather 
surprised  to  find  the  assertions  of 
the  Poles  to  the  contrary  thus 
strongly  corroborated  by  so  good  an 
authority — at  the  same  time,  we 
expressed  our  willingness  to  incur 
the  risk.  It  did  indeed  seem  curi- 
ous, if,  as  was  assumed,  we  were 
dangerous  Polish  emissaries,  that 
our  safety  should  be  a  matter  of 
much  concern  to  the  Russians; 
while  it  was  evident  that  in  that 
character  the  only  thing  we  had  to 
fear  was  from  their  own  soldiery, 
who,  if  they  murdered  two  unarmed 
travellers,  would  fully  justify  the 
reports  which  were  current  of  their 
cruelty.  However,  we  did  not  think 
it  expedient  to  submit  these  argu- 
ments ;  probably  the  order,  and  not 
the  logic,  had  been  transmitted  by 
telegraph,  and  both  we  and  the 
General  had  to  obey  it :  indeed,  we 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
latter,  who  had  treated  us  with 
much  civility,  and  most  likely  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions  when  he 
good-naturedly  gave  us  permission 
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to  pass  the  night  in  the  village.  ^  It 
was  now  late,  and  we  were  famish- 
ing :  as  usual,  we  had  recourse  to  a 
Jew  in  our  extremity,  who  possessed 
a  miserable  cottage,  which  he  called 
an  inn,  and  where  at  least  we  found 
tough  meat  and  dirty  mattresses. 
Our  Brody  driver,  who  had  been  in 
a  state  of  revolt  all  day,  was  soothed 
by  a  large  gratuity ;  and  the  wretch- 
ed nags  which  had  shared  our  mis- 
ery were  at  last  detached  from  the 
carriage  in  which  they  had  spent 
twelve  hours  without  food.  Finally, 
under  the  benign  influence  of  a 
Russian  somovar  and  tobacco,  we 
consoled  ourselves  for  the  fatigues 
and  disappointments  of  the  day. 

We  employed  our  first  hour  of 
the  following  morning  in  strolling 
about  the  village.  There  was  not 
much  to  be  seen — low  houses  in 
ragged  gardens,  or  rather  waste 
plots  of  ground,  detached  from  each 
other  and  surrounded  by  walls 
from  the  streets,  which  are  over- 
shadowed by  avenues  of  trees,  and 
in  winter  are  knee-deep  in  mud, 
that  is  exchanged  for  dust  in  sum- 
mer. The  principal  element  in  the 
population  seemed  to  be  military ; 
soldiers  were  loitering  in  every 
direction,  as  it  was  rumoured  that 
another  expedition  was  destined  to 
cross  the  frontier  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  troops  were  massed  here  in 
large  quantities,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary dispositions  made  to  give  the 
insurgents  a  warm  reception.  I 
afterwards  heard  that  an  attempt 
was  subsequently  made  to  cross  the 
frontier  higher  up,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  failure.  The  streets  of 
Radziviloff  had  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  fighting,  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  our  visit,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-judged  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Wysocki  and  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  take  possession  of  the 
town.  Not  warned  by  the  fatal  dis- 
aster of  Miechow,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  so  many  brave  men,  the 
Poles  seem  to  think  that  the  cap- 
ture of  a  town  is  a  profitable  mili- 
tary operation.  As  the  Russians 
are  nearly  always  superior  in  num- 
bers, they  only  require  the  advan- 
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tageous  position  afforded 
streets  of  a  town  to  render  the 
chances  of  their  assailants  hopeless ; 
and  it  did  not  require  a  military 
eye  to  see  that  Radziviloff  might 
be  successfully  defended  against  a 
much  larger  force  than  the  Poles 
could  possibly  bring  against  it.  On 
our  return  to  our  humble  abode,  we 
found  a  Polish  gentleman  who  had 
arrived  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
his  contribution  into  the  coffers 
of  the  Russian  Government,  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
which  he  sympathised.  He  was 
afraid  to  be  seen  speaking  to  us; 
indeed,  we  had  already  found,  on 
the  previous  evening,  that  we  were 
spurned  by  one  or  two  of  the  "  re- 
spectable" inhabitants;  but  this 
poor  man  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  pour  out  his  woes  to  us 
had  he  dared,  for  he  soon  saw  that 
we  were  to  be  trusted  ;  but  he  hur- 
ried away  after  giving  vent  to  a 
curse  and  a  groan,  saying  he  had 
already  lingered  in  our  company 
too  long. 

We  were  by  this  time  more  anxi- 
ous to  leave  Russia  than  we  had 
been  to  enter  it;  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  several  visits  to  that 
country,  I  have  invariably  found 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  only  in- 
convenience is,  that  instead  of  be- 
ing glad  to  get  rid  of  one,  the  offi- 
cials make  as  many  difficulties  in 
letting  you  out  as  they  do  in  let- 
ting you  in.  We  had  given  up  our 
passports  on  the  previous  morning, 
and  had  never  seen  them  since, 
and  of  course  we  could  not  leave 
the  country  until  they  had  been  re- 
turned to  us.  So  we  found  our- 
selves again  sitting  disconsolately 
in  our  carriage  between  the  wooden 
gates.  The  real  object  of  this  de- 
tention was  to  extort  a  heavy 
bribe,  without  which,  we  were 
assured,  we  should  never  get  our 
passports  :  indeed,  one  of  the 
minor  employes,  taking  compas- 
sion upon  us,  informed  us  in  an 
under-tone  that  if  we  wished  to  get 
our  passports  back  we  must  make 
it  worth  the  Director's  while  to 
give  them  up.  If  our  informant 
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expected  a  fee  for  this  piece  of  in- 
telligence, he  was  disappointed;  and 
the  rapid  transition  from  silkiness 
to  sulkiness  which  his  manner  un- 
derwent when  he  found  we  were 
obdurate  warranted  the  suspicion. 
If  we  were  to  be  treated  to  twenty- 
four  hours  of  worry  in  Russia,  we 
determined  not  to  pay  for  the  lux- 
ury as  well.  The  only  melancholy 
satisfaction  remaining  to  us  was  the 
reflection  that  we  had  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  everybody, 
and  been  a  source  of  profit  to  no 
one.  So  we  sat  obstinately  in  our 
carriage,  and  the  crowd  of  the  day 
before  stared  and  laughed  and  won- 
dered. It  was  a  mystery  to  the 
whole  world  of  Radziviloff,  em- 
ployes included,  that  we  should  be 
too  dangerous  to  be  admitted  into 
the  country,  and  yet  not  dangerous 
enough  to  be  imprisoned.  It  did 
not  seem  that  the  middle  course  of 
turning  people  back  had  ever  yet 
been  adopted  at  Radziviloff,  and 
the  speculations  of  the  night  be- 
fore as  to  our  character  and  purpose 
reached  a  much  higher  pitch  in  the 
morning.  At  last  our  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  before  either  the 
guard  or  the  officials  suspected  our 
design,  we  jumped  out  of  the  car- 
riage, ran  back  through  the  wicket 
which  led  into  the  town,  and 
hurried  straight  to  the  General's 
house,  with  the  view  of  laying  our 
complaints  before  him.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  gate,  the  shout  of  a 
breathless  official  reached  our  ears ; 
the  sulky  had  again  become  the 
silky  one.  "  Our  passports  were 
ready ; "  "  what  a  hurry  we  were  in ! " 
11  the  Director  was  waiting  to  offer 
us  every  facility/'  &c.  We  found 
on  our  return  that  our  rush  towards 
the  General's  had  produced  quite  a 
magical  effect ;  there  was  empresse- 
ment  everywhere.  One  man  hand- 
ed us  our  passports  covered  with 
Russian  writing,  another  presented 
me  with  my  breast-pin  and  letter 
of  introduction,  together  with  the 
metallic  note-book.  The  map  had 
been  altogether  confiscated,  and  for- 
warded to  Kief  as  a  glaring  evi- 
dence of  the  deep-laid  plot  in 
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which  we  had  been  implicated. 
As  this  map  had  been  bought  by 
my  friend  at  Artaria's  in  Vienna, 
and  chosen  expressly  because  it 
was  devoid  of  every  political  char- 
acter, we  may  hope  that  the  official 
mind  of  Kief  is  still  intently  absorb- 
ed in  the  futile  attempt  to  discover 
the  hidden  significance  which  it 
may  contain.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar instance  of  aberration  of  intellect 
on  the  part  of  frontier  functionaries 
which  ever  came  under  my  notice, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  the  'Brad- 
shaw,'  the  French  no  vel,  and  the  piece 
of  dirty  old  newspaper :  these  were 
carefully  made  into  a  packet,  and 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  mount- 
ed Cossack,  who  was  to  accompany 
us  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  On  no 
account  would  they  trust  these 
dangerous  books  in  the  carriage 
with  us.  We  even  offered  to  leave 
'  Bradshaw '  behind  us  as  a  token 
of  our  friendship,  on  condition  that 
they  would  read  it ;  but,  seeing 
that  we  had  determined  not  to  cor- 
rupt them  with  money,  they  became 
incorruptible  when  it  came  to  tak- 
ing a  literary  present,  and  conscien- 
tiously insisted  upon  returning  us 
that  valuable  work.  Thus,  after 
having  spent  exactly  twenty-four 
hours  in  Volhynia,  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  between  two  gates,  we 
bade  a  final  farewell  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Russian  Poland,  and  ca- 
reered over  the  plain  towards 
Brody,  preceded  always  by  a  fero- 
cious -  looking  Cossack  carrying 
'  Bradshaw.'  On  arriving  at  the 
Austrian  frontier,  he  presented  it 
to  us  with  great  form  and  ceremony, 
as  if  he  was  restoring  us  our  swords, 
of  which,  after  an  unsuccessful 
combat  with  an  honourable  enemy, 
we  had  been  temporarily  deprived ; 
while  we,  once  more  armed  with 
our  Railway  Guide,  bade  him  a  reck- 
less and  defiant  adieu,  and  hugged 
to  our  grateful  bosoms  that  true 
evidence  of  an  enlightened  country 
in  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation. 
In  the  mean  time  we  had  a  month's 
journey  with  post-horses  to  look 
forward  to,  before  we  were  again 
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likely  to  hear  the  familiar  scream  of 

the  locomotive. 

It  is  a  long  day's  journey  from 
Brody  to  Tarnopol ;  the  road  first 
ascends  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  the  old 
castle  of  Podhorsce,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view,  and  full  of  old 
armour  and  relics  of  the  middle 
ages.  Then,  winding  down  through 
romantic  glens,  it  debouches  on 
the  undulating  corn-country  which 
extends  in  uniform  monotony  all 
the  way  to  the  Black  Sea,  There 
is  nothing,  in  a  picturesque  point 
of  view,  to  interest  the  traveller  as 
he  journeys  over  these  boundless 
steppes  ;  but  he  will  be  struck  with 
amazement  at  their  vast  cereal  re- 
sources, and  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable future  of  a  country  so  highly 
gifted  by  nature,  when  these  re- 
sources are  properly  developed.  At 
present  the  grain  is  transported  by 
road  to  Lemberg;  before  long,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Lemberg  and 
Czernovitch  Railroad  will  be  com- 
menced in  earnest.  Not  long  since 
I  was  present  at  a  discussion  in  the 
Vienna  Reichsrath  on  the  subject, 
when  the  negotiations  with  the  com- 
pany seemed  involved  in  hope- 
less difficulty.  It  would  be  well 
for  Europe  if  Continental  govern- 
ments were  as  expert  in  the  art  of 
aiding  as  they  now  are  of  thwart- 
ing private  enterprise.  Tarnopol 
is  a  dull  dirty  town,  with  a  large 
central  square,  and  a  population  of 
about  20,000  inhabitants ;  of  which 
8000  are  Poles,  2000  foreigners, 
and  the  rest  Jews.  It  was  only 
interesting  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  from  the  fact  that  a  large  ex- 
pedition was  supposed  to  be  col- 
lecting in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Russian 
frontier,  distant  about  twenty  miles. 
As,  however,  this  rumour  was  in 
everybody's  mouth,  and  even  the 
waiter  of  the  hotel  gave  us  confi- 
dential information  on  the  subject, 
we  did  not  think  that  a  project,  if 
it  really  existed,  which  was  already 
so  public,  was  ever  likely  to  be  put 
into  execution;  and,  in  fact,  we 
have  never  since  heard  of  the  ope- 
rations of  any  band  from  this 
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quarter.  It  is  possible  that,  had 
we  tried,  we  should  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  an  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  Volhynia  from  this 
point ;  but  we  were  satisfied  with 
the  experiences  I  have  already  re- 
counted, and  contented  ourselves 
with  obtaining  information  with 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  pro- 
vince from  Poles  who  had  just  left 
it,  or  who  owned  property  in  it. 
It  would  seem  that  the  danger  to 
which,  probably,  General  Kreuter 
alluded,  and  which  we  had  to  fear 
in  travelling  through  the  country, 
consisted  in  the  chance  of  meeting 
with  armed  bands  of  peasants,  in- 
vested by  the  Russian  Government 
with  the  functions  of  police,  which 
they  exercise  much  to  the  benefit 
of  their  own  pockets  and  the  detri- 
ment of  peaceable  wayfarers.  While 
all  the  landed  proprietary  of  the 
province  are  Poles,  the  peasantry 
are  for  the  most  part  Ruthenian, 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
movement;  and  who,  although  by 
no  means  attached  to  the  Russian 
Government,  have  been  easily  brib- 
ed by  the  latter,  by  the  prospect  of 
plunder,  to  side  with  it.  It  is  only 
due  to  the  peasantry  to  say  that  in 
many  instances  they  have  resisted 
every  temptation,  and  remained 
faithful  to  their  masters.  One  of 
our  motives  for  visiting  the  country 
just  at  this  period  was  a  desire  to 
be  present  at  some  of  the  sales  of 
sequestrated  property,  which  were 
taking  place  daily.  These  sales  were 
expressly  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peasantry ;  one  of  my  friends, 
for  instance,  who  is  a  Galician  as 
well  as  a  Volhynian  proprietor,  was 
called  upon  to  pay  to  the  Russian 
Government  a  sum  equal  to  £8000 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
As  he  has  carefully  abstained  from 
taking  part  in  the  movement,  the 
amount  of  this  tax  in  itself  was 
sufficiently  onerous  ;  but  lest  he 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  procure 
that  sum  at  short  notice,  he  was 
only  allowed  three  days  to  raise  it ; 
and  as  he  was  not  resident  in  Vol- 
hynia, it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  him  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. In  default  of  prompt 
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payment,  the  live  stock  of  the  pro- 
prietor is  put  itp  to  auction  among 
the  peasants,  who  are  thus  enabled 
to  purchase  their  masters'  horses  at 
a  shilling  apiece  ;  and  merino  sheep 
have  been  known  to  sell  for  as  little 
as  three-halfpence  each.  In  other 
words,  the  peasantry  receive  a  pre- 
sent of  their  masters'  stock,  while 
he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  get- 
ting in  his  crop  or  working  his  land, 
and  is  still  obliged  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between  the  trifling  amount 
which  his  property  has  realised,  and 
the  sum  originally  demanded  by  the 
Government.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, from  late  accounts,  that  the 
peasantry  are  becoming  unmanage- 
able and  independent  in  their  bear- 
ing towards  the  Government  which 
has  thus  spoiled  them,  and  com- 
plain of  being  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
Government  the  tax  properly  due 
to  the  proprietor,  in  compensation 
for  the  land  which  was  originally 
his,  and  has  by  a  recent  arrange- 
ment been  transferred  to  the  pea- 
sant. Having  paid  only  a  nominal 
sum  for  their  cattle,  they  now  want 
to  get  the  land  for  nothing  as  well ; 
and  it  is  some  consolation  to  the 
proprietor,  who  has  been  robbed  of 
both,  to  see  the  thieves  fall  out. 
The  position  of  a  country  gentle- 
man in  these  provinces  is  in  fact 
becoming  intolerable  :  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  country,  he  is  constant- 
ly subjected  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
Government  while  he  remains  in  it, 
and  too  often  finds  himself  at  last 
an  unwilling  occupant  of  a  dismal 
cell,  or  one  of  a  melancholy  cortege 
on  its  way  to  Siberia.  Those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
passports  at  the  commencement  of 
the  movement  have  fled  the  coun- 
try ;  those  who  were  left  were  in 
most  instances  arrested,  so  that 
scarcely  a  property  remains  tenant- 
ed. Any  who  have  been  discreet 
or  lucky  enough  to  be  left  at  liber- 
ty have  been  called  upon,  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  Russian,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Polish  National  Govern- 
ment, to  pay  heavy  contributions.  In 
both  instances  the  payment  is  com- 
pulsory, while  the  constant  presence 
of  armed  bands  of  disorderly  pea- 
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sants,  or  of  Cossacks,  renders  daily 
life  unsafe.  One  gentleman,  who 
has  been  most  fortunately  circum- 
stanced throughout  in  comparison 
with  many  of  his  compatriots,  as- 
sured me  that  the  movement  had 
already  been  a  clear  loss  to  him  of 
,£25,000  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
its  lasting  through  another  year,  he 
would  be  a  sufferer  to  a  still  greater 
amount. 

From  Tarnopol  I  crossed  over 
into  the  Bukovine,  and  two  months 
elapsed  before  I  again  returned  to 
Galicia.  I  was  struck  at  every 
turn  with  the  marked  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Austrian  Government 
in  its  administration  of  the  province 
during  that  short  interval ;  and 
when  I  compared  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  end  of  November  with 
what  I  had  found  it  on  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  at  the  end  of  March, 
the  contrast  was  still  more  striking. 
Then  people  had  been  flocking 
across  the  frontier  unmolested  to 
join  the  camp  of  Langiewicz ;  the 
transmission  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, though  difficult,  was  not  im- 
possible ;  refugee  insurgents  who 
escaped  into  Galicia  found  them- 
selves comparatively  safe  ;  and  the 
organisation  of  bands,  though  con- 
ducted with  secrecy,  was  managed 
in  a  much  less  stealthy  manner  than 
at  present.  Arrests  were  rare,  and 
it  seemed  the  intention  of  the 
Austrian  Government  to  wink  at 
the  support  given  to  the  movement 
by  its  Polish  subjects,  while  it  was 
ostensibly  engaged  in  checking  the 
operations  of  those  who  furnished 
it.  Now  there  was  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  police  of  Lemberg  and  Cracow 
co-operated  with  those  of  Wilna 
and  Warsaw.  Galicia  swarmed 
with  Russian  spies,  who  were  far 
more  efficient  than  the  Austrian 
police,  because  they  were  much 
better  paid,  and  all  persons  de- 
nounced by  them  were  arrested  in 
the  night-time.  The  prisons  were 
in  consequence  filling  rapidly,  and 
nearly  all  the  younger  men  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  in  the 
spring  were  either  in  captivity  or 
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in  hiding.  In  the  railways  I  en- 
countered handcuffed  men  in  the 
custody  of  soldiers  being  led  to 
prison,  and  in  the  streets  patrols 
were  as  numerous  as  I  Jiad  found 
them  in  Warsaw  in  April.  In  every 
village  near  the  frontier  Austrian 
troops  were  posted  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  out  for  an  afternoon 
ride  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  asked  for  your  passport,  and 
ordered  to  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  yourself.  These  military 
were  engaged  not  merely  in  guard- 
ing the  frontier,  but  in  hunting 
concealed  insurgents  in  farms  and 
woods ;  and  from  the  rigour  of  their 
search  and  the  severity  of  the  mea- 
sures they  resort  to  with  their 
prisoners,  one  would  suppose  that 
Austria,  and  not  Russia,  was  in  re- 
volt. In  considering  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  problem  forcibly  presents 
itself  :  If  this  treatment  is  judged 
necessary  where  the  population  is 
loyal  and  tranquil,  what  would  it  be 
if  they  revolted  1  The  history  of  the 
Hungarian  rebellion  unfortunately 
affords  the  solution.  To  us  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  visit  our 
acquaintances  in  prison,  there  is 
something  inexpressibly  painful  in 
suddenly  being  confronted  with  an 
old  friend  whom  you  met  last  ruddy 
and  healthy,  but  in  whose  now  pale 
and  haggard  countenance  you  see 
the  ravages  of  prison  life  already 
stamped.  He  must  indeed  be  strong- 
hearted  who  can  subdue  all  trace 
of  feeling  at  such  a  moment,  or 
witness  unmoved  the  passionate 
greetings  of  wife  and  mother  and 
little  ones  :  but  there  is  no  time  for 
wailing  or  lamentation;  it  seems 
wasting  the  few  precious  moments 
to  give  way  to  grief  now;  the  object 
is  to  gratify,  and  not  to  unman,  the 
captive — to  try  and  rouse  him  from 
that  air  of  weary,  listless  indiffer- 
ence so  foreign  to  his  real  nature, 
and  which  is  so  painful  a  symptom 
of  the  effect  of  solitary  confinement 
on  the  mind.  How  difficult  is  it 
for  us  to  realise  that  feeling  of  utter 
desolation  which  must  crush  him, 
when,  after  one  last  convulsive  em- 
brace, his  relations  and  friends  are 
obliged  to  abandon  him  once  more 
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to  the  gloomy  solitude  of  his  cell 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  his  jailers. 
Unhappily  it  is  no  imaginary  scene 
which  I  have  depicted,  but  one  at 
which  I  was  myself  present,  the 
prisoner  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished noblemen  in  Galicia — the 
crime  unknown  ;  for  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  Austrian  justice 
to  punish  the  prisoner  first  and  try 
him  afterwards,  lest  haply  he  might 
be  found  innocent  in.  the  first  in- 
stance, when  in  all  probability  he 
would  be  punished  equally,  only 
the  logic  would  be  less  apparent  to 
the  German  mind.  In  this  instance, 

so  conscious  was  Prince  S of 

the  impossibility  of  anything  being 
proved  against  him,  that  the  thing 
he  most  ardently  desired  was  a  trial ; 
but  he  has  now  pined  near  six 
months  in  vain  for  that  act  of  jus- 
tice, and  he  will  in  all  probability 
be  kept  a  prisoner  till  the  Powers 
settle  the  Polish  question  in  one 
sense  or  the  other,  when  he  will  be 
set  at  liberty  without  either  a  trial 
or  an  apology  for  the  injustice  per- 
petrated against  him.  If,  however, 
the  Austrian  Government  think  it 
necessary  to  shut  up  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  moderate  members 
of  the  Galician  aristocracy  on  sus- 
picion, it  might  at  least  instruct  its 
agents  to  treat  them  with  human- 
ity. At  Cracow  there  is  a  certain 
General  Biedermann,  who  would 
not  allow  even  the  family  physician 
to  visit  a  poor  sick  young  Count, 
as  I  was  present  when  permission 
was  refused,  not  only  to  the  doctor, 
but  to  every  member  of  his  family, 
to  visit  him.  The  fact  is  one  I  can 
vouch  for.  I  went  through  the 
form  of  asking  permission  for  my- 
self, but  only  to  meet  with  a  rebuff 
for  my  presumption.  There  does 
not  seem  the  slightest  chance  of  this 
young  man  being  tried — indeed, 
one  scarcely  understands  what  the 
use  of  civil  tribunals  is  at  all;  it 
would  be  far  better  that  they  did 
not  exist,  than  that  they  should  be 
only  employed  to  the  perversion  of 
justice.  Not  long  since  I  spent  an 
evening  in  the  society  of  six  ladies, 
every  one  of  whom  had  a  brother,  a 
husband,  or  a  son  in  prison.  If  any 
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convention  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
ists between  Prussia  and  Russia  was 
in  force  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  severity  of  the  latter  might  in 
some  measure  be  accounted  for ;  but 
an  old  agreement,  which  was  drawn 
up  between  the  countries,  is  ex- 
pressly denied  to  have  any  validity 
by  the  Austrians,  and  never  appealed 
to  by  them  in  justification  of  these 
harsh  measures,  or  relied  upon  in 
the  tribunals ;  indeed,  the  latter, 
when  they  do  occasionally  favour  a 
prisoner  with  a  trial,  only  do  so 
when  the  term  of  his  imprisonment 
is  completed,  and,  to  save  appear- 
ances, sentence  him  to  another  week. 
The  trials  of  the  military  tribunals 
for  offences  against  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  are  comprehensible 
enough ;  it  is  the  action  of  the  Aus- 
trian secret  police  in  concert  with 
Russian  spies  which  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible ;  and  so  long  as  Austria  is 
in  friendly  alliance  with  this  coun- 
try, it  is  the  duty  of  every  English- 
man to  protest  against  measures 
calculated  to  bring  contempt  and 
disgrace  not  merely  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment which  perpetrates  them, 
but  upon  those  Powers  which  sit  by 
and  countenance  it  in  so  doing. 

Meantime  the  population  of  Ga- 
licia,  which  I  found  in  March  loyal 
and  well-affected,  is  being  driven 
rapidly  into  a  state  of  exasperation. 
Indications  of  violent  popular  feel- 
ing have  been  manifested  in  the 
streets  of  Lemberg,  where  several 
assassinations  have  already  taken 
place;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strin- 
gent orders  issued  by  the  Galician- 
Polish  Committee,  rendering  the 
perpetrators  of  any  such  acts  of 
violence  liable  to  the  most  severe 
punishment,  it  is  impossible  alto- 
gether to  prevent  them,  when  the 
passions  of  the  lowest  class  of  the 
people  become  excited.  Not  long 
since  the  head  of  the  Austrian  police 
at  Lemberg  was  murdered  in  the 
street.  The  assassin  was  sought  for 
in  vain  by  the  Austrians;  but  he 
was  ultimately  arrested  by  the  agents 
of  the  Polish  National  Government. 
He  was  in  the  first  instance  sen- 
tenced to  death  ;  but  as  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  whether  against 
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Russians  or  Poles,  has  been  abo- 
lished by  an  edict  lately  issued  at 
Warsaw  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, he  is  now  expiating  his  crime 
in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  put  it  out  of  his 
power  ever  again  to  molest  those 
whom  he  may  consider  his  enemies. 
All  the  endeavours,  however,  of  the 
moderate  or  aristocratic  party  in 
Poland  to  curb  the  passions  of  the 
masses,  and  repress  the  revolution- 
ary element,  which  is  increasing  in 
strength  owing  to  the  harshness  of 
the  administration,  are  being  neutra- 
lised by  the  fresh  imprisonments 
which  are  daily  taking  place  of  the 
very  men  who  have  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country  most  at  heart.  To 
the  impartial  spectator,  if  he  is 
tolerably  well  informed,  it  would 
seem  as  though  a  judicial  blindness 
had  fallen  upon  the  authorities, 
which  is  leading  them  to  precipi- 
tate by  their  own  acts  the  very 
catastrophe  they  most  wish  to  avert. 
In  order,  however,  thoroughly  to 
comprehend  why  this  is  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  nature 
of  the  assistance  which  the  Gali- 
cian  Poles  determined  to  afford  to 
their  brethren  in  Russian  Poland, 
into  the  organisation  which  they 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
that  assistance,  and  into  the  policy 
which  it  was  their  interest  to  pur- 
sue under  the  circumstances.  The 
contrast  between  the  policy  pursued 
by  Prussia  in  the  province  of  Posen 
and  that  adopted  by  Austrian  Gali- 
cia  on  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, encouraged  the  Polish  subjects 
of  Austria  to  believe  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  regarded  the 
outbreak  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
with  a  favourable  eye ;  and  they 
were  confirmed  in  this  view  by  the 
decided  tone  adopted  by  Count 
Rechberg  in  his  communications  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  in  which,  in 
concert  with  England  and  France, 
he  committed  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment to  professions  of  sympathy 
with  Poland,  and  led  not  merely 
the  Poles,  but  Europe  in  general,  to 
suppose  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
was  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
which  influenced  those  of  London 
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and  Paris.  Deceived  by  the  com- 
placent attitude  of  the  authorities 
in  Galicia  in  the  early  spring,  and 
by  the  openly-avowed  sympathies  of 
the  Government  in  their  favour,  the 
Poles  of  Galicia  did  not  disguise 
their  efforts  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  the  kingdom.  Averse  to  secret 
action  where  it  was  possible  to  carry 
out  their  designs  openly,  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  province,  who  at  an 
early  stage  took  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal their  designs  from  the  agents  of 
Russia;  and  it  was  well  known  to  the 
police,  who  did  not  interfere,  that 
committees  existed  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money  and  forwarding 
military  supplies  of  all  kinds  across 
the  frontier,  as  well  as  for  the  or- 
ganisation and  equipment  of  bands. 
In  return  for  this  policy  of  indul- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Galician  Poles  pledged 
themselves,  in  the  Reichsrath  of 
Vienna,  to  abandon  all  claim  to 
Galicia  as  a  province  of  Poland,  and 
have  even  prepared  to  secure  it  to 
Austria  under  a  European  guaran- 
tee. It  was  indeed  evidently  the 
interest  of  the  Poles  in  their  extre- 
mity to  make  this  sacrifice.  The 
ultimate  success  of  the  movement 
depended  upon  their  being  able  to 
secure  Galicia  as  the  base  of  their 
operations ;  and  they  did  not  conceal 
from  Austria  their  hope  that  the 
inducement  they  held  out  might 
tempt  her  to  stretch  her  duties  as 
a  neutral  to  their  utmost  limits  in 
their  favour.  But  while  the  con- 
servative party  in  Galicia  were 
desirous  to  conciliate  the  Austrian 
Government  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  to  deprive  the 
authorities  of  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint with  reference  to  their  action 
in  the  province,  the  democratic 
party  took  an  entirely  opposite  view 
of  the  situation.  They  did  not  trust 
the  Austrian  professions  of  sympa- 
thy at  the  outset — they  could  not 
believe  that  the  Austrian  police 
were  suddenly  changed  in  charac- 
ter ;  and  maintained  that  the  atti- 
tude of  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  was  only  adopted 
in  order  that  a  blind  confidence 
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might  be  inspired,  which  should 
lead  the  Poles  on  to  their  certain 
destruction.  Innate  conspirators, 
they  had  no  idea  of  treating  openly 
with  any  constituted  government, 
and  they  declaimed  against  the 
aristocratic  party  for  betraying  the 
nation  to  the  Austrians.  They  re- 
jected the  idea  of  making  any  bar- 
gain with  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna, 
or  any  promise  touching  the  ulti- 
mate abandonment  of  Galicia  to 
Austria  :  their  principle  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  was,  extended 
combined  action  against  all  con- 
stituted authority.  Every  conces- 
sion, therefore,  made  by  the  Aus- 
trian Government  in  favour  of  the 
moderates  was  a  blow  to  their  an- 
tagonists. Every  act  of  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  was 
a  triumph  to  the  democrats,  whose 
exultation  knew  no  bounds  when 
the  authorities  began  imprisoning 
those  leaders  of  the  conservative 
party  who  had  most  decidedly  re- 
sisted the  revolutionary  policy 
which  they  advocated.  Not  only 
did  the  party  of  faction  thus  get 
rid  of  an  opposition  which  crushed 
them,  but  they  were  able  to  justify 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  their  con- 
stant assertions  that  the  policy  of 
the  moderates  was  the  betrayal  of 
the  cause  to  the  Austrians.  In 
vain  does  a  leading  moderate 
preach  patience,  and  trust  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Government 
— in  vain  does  he  point  to  those 
despatches  which  so  severely  con- 
demned the  policy  of  Russia  with 
regard  to  Poland,  and  ask  the 
people  to  believe  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government ;  his  discourse, 
breathing  loyalty  and  moderation, 
is  abruptly  interrupted  by  the 
agents  of  the  police,  who  incarcer- 
ate him  then  and  there,  and  render 
him  powerless  to  influence  either 
for  good  or  evil  till  the  agitation 
shall  be  over.  Instantly  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  is  taken  up  by  a 
"  Red,"  who  "  points  the  moral ;  " 
and  all  who  were  hesitating  be- 
tween moderate  and  extreme  views 
of  course  become  extreme.  If  it  is 
any  satisfaction  to  the  bureaucracy 
of  Austria  to  know  it,  they  may 
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rest  assured  that  they  are  the  most 
perfectly  -  devised  machine  which 
now  exists  in  Europe  for  the 
wholesale  and  rapid  manufacture 
of  revolutionists.  The  praisewor- 
thy efforts  of  the  most  enlightened 
Austrian  statesmen  to  introduce 
reform  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  the  country  will  be  vain, 
so  long  as  a  powerful  and  close  cor- 
porate body  exists,  more  arbitrary 
in  their  united  action  than  the  Em- 
peror could  be,  holding  the  whole 
country  in  their  official  clutch  as  in 
a  vice,  endowed  with  the  prestige 
of  irresponsibility,  imbued  with  the 
traditions  of  absolutism,  with  rami- 
fications extending  through  every 
grade  of  society,  bound  together  by 
a  common  interest  and  animated 
by  a  common  policy.  Not  until 
the  day  comes  when  the  employes 
of  the  State  in  Austria  understand 
that  they  are  the  paid  servants 
and  not  the  despotic  rulers  of  the 
people,  will  the  Reichsrath  at  Vien- 
na be  of  the  slightest  avail.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  moderate  of 
Galicia  had  two  enemies  to  con- 
tend against — the  party  of  action 
and  the  Austrian  bureaucrats  ;  and 
between  the  two  he  has  been 
wellnigh  altogether  extinguished. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  be- 
ing hunted  down  by  the  Austrian 
official,  he  is,  on  the  other,  being 
intrigued  against  by  the  "  Ultras," 
who  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  National  Government  at 
Warsaw.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  National  Government,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  temporising  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  in  Galicia, 
have  wished  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  that  province 
into  their  own  hands,  and  admin- 
ister Galicia,  as  the  rest  of  Poland 
is  administered,  from  Warsaw.  Such 
a  consummation  was  scarcely  to  be 
desired  at  Vienna,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  is  now  imminent.  The  mo- 
derates, refusing  to  be  dictated  to 
from  Warsaw,  and  declining  to 
adopt  the  hostile  policy  which  was 
desired  of  them,  resigned,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  for  some  time 
affairs  in  Galicia  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Government :  this 
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was,  however,  at  the  moment  when 
a  crisis  had  occurred  in  the  consti- 
tution of  that  body  at  Warsaw ;  and 
in  order  to  understand  it  we  must 
enter  as  fully  as  circumstances  will 
permit  into  the  nature  of  that  or- 
ganisation which  has  defied  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner  the  Russian  au- 
thority. I  have  already  shown  in  a 
former  article  how  the  movement  in 
Poland  originated,  and  how,  during 
its  earlier  stages,  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  European  "  party 
of  action."  It  soon  became  evident 
to  these  extreme  politicians  that 
they  could  only  hope  for  ultimate 
success  if  they  could  induce  their 
old  antagonists,  the  aristocracy,  to 
combine  with  them  upon  some 
common  ground  in  their  resistance 
to  the  Russian  Government.  The 
aristocracy  and  moderate  party, 
though  disapproving  of  the  mo- 
ment chosen,  and  of  the  methods 
employed  to  offer  resistance,  found 
that  matters  had  gone  too  far  to 
admit  of  hesitation  on  their  part, 
and  consented  to  take  a  share  in 
the  direction  of  affairs,  in  the  hope 
that  sooner  or  later  they  might 
neutralise  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  "  Reds."  They  rested  their 
right  of  resistance  on  the  principle 
of  nationality,  while  their  oppon- 
ents depended  for  support  upon  the 
revolutionary  elements  of  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  this  fundamental 
difference  in  principle,  the  two  par- 
ties were  driven  to  unite  by  the 
extremity  of  the  emergency ;  and 
the  real  power  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  moderates,  whose  su- 
perior advantages  of  birth,  position, 
and  education,  gave  them  an  influ- 
ence throughout  the  country  which 
the  others  could  not  hope  to  attain. 
For  five  or  six  months  they  directed 
the  movement  from  Warsaw  ;  but, 
afraid  of  altogether  alienating  the 
"  Reds,"  they  made  continual  con- 
cessions to  that  party,  which  was 
always  represented  in  the  National 
Government  at  Warsaw  by  a  certain 
number  of  its  members.  These,  as 
may  be  supposed,  were  in  constant 
opposition  to  the  Government ;  but 
as  all  measures  are  settled  by  the 
majority,  they  were  generally  out- 
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voted.  Impatient  of  a  condition 
of  subordination  which  deprived 
them  of  influence,  the  more  violent 
members  of  the  party  organised  an 
intrigue  against  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  means  of  its  own  se- 
cret police,  some  of  whom  were 
suborned ;  and,  determined  to  preci- 
pitate matters  in  the  extreme  sense 
they  persistently  advocated,  they 
commenced  operations  by  the  at- 
tempt to  murder  General  Berg. 
This  was  the  first  notice  which  the 
National  Government  received  of 
the  existence  of  this  conspiracy; 
and  it  was  followed  by  a  warn- 
ing from  those  of  their  own  po- 
lice who  had  remained  faithful, 
to  the  effect  that  a  coup  d'etat 
was  meditated  against  themselves, 
which  could  only  be  met -by  the 
prompt  execution  of  the  ring- 
leaders, or  by  the  resignation  of 
the  National  Government  in  a 
body.  To  us,  unaccustomed  to  any 
description  of  secret  action,  there 
is  something  almost  incomprehen- 
sible in  this  intrigue  within  in- 
trigue. While  the  National  Gov- 
ernment was  administering  civilly 
and  militarily  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Poland  under  the  noses  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  world  an  impalpable 
myth,  it  was  in  reality  substantial 
enough  to  be  threatened  with  poli- 
tical destruction  by  secret  enemies, 
who  had  been  for  months  under- 
mining its  foundations,  and  who, 
in  fact,  exploded  the  mine  with 
the  bomb  which  they  threw  at 
General  Berg.  What  better  proof 
can  we  desire  of  the  talents  for 
conspiracy  of  the  party  of  action, 
than  that  it  should  be  able  to  carry 
on  a  successful  intrigue  against  a 
body  itself  so  secret,  mysterious, 
and  intangible,  that  it  had  defied 
all  the  ingenuity  which  the  Russian 
police  have  expended  to  discover 
it1?  Those  who  contend  that  the 
Poles,  even  if  they  succeed  in  ob- 
taining their  liberty,  would  be 
unable  to  govern  themselves,  may 
find  in  this  episode  some  justifica- 
tion for  their  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute  power  which 
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the  National  Government  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  nation  throughout 
a  whole  year,  the  dexterous  manner 
in  which  it  has  met  internal  com- 
binations and  resisted  external 
persecution,  the  obedience  of  the 
nation  to  its  commands,  and  the 
perfection  of  its  organisation,  may 
warrant  the  Poles  in  maintaining 
that  it  has  furnished  the  best  proof 
which  could  be  desired  of  their 
powers  of  self-government.  It  will 
be  a  point  upon  which  there  will  al- 
ways be  two  opinions  until  the  expe- 
riment is  tried,  and  one,  therefore, 
which  it  is  useless  to  discuss.  Mean- 
time the  National  Government, 
averse  to  the  adoption  of  harsh 
measures,  and  convinced  that  their 
opponents  did  not  really  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  resigned 
in  a  body,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
direction  became  entirely  changed. 
In  order,  however,  to  understand 
the  effect  which  this  change  of 
government  produced,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  within  limits  dic- 
tated by  prudence  the  composition 
of  the  National  Government  at 
Warsaw.  Since  my  visit  to  that 
town  in  April,  the  mystery  which 
was  then  a  secret  has  become  so 
universally  known  among  Poles, 
that  I  am  guilty  of  no  indiscretion 
in  stating  in  general  terms,  and 
without  going  into  details,  the 
leading  features  of  the  organisation. 
The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in 
a  Directory,  which  differs  from  an 
ordinary  Cabinet  in  this  respect, 
that  the  various  departments  which 
are  represented  in  it  are  each  under 
the  control  of  a  chief,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Directory,  but  the 
intermediary  between  the  depart- 
ment he  controls  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Directory,  who  is  again  the 
intermediary  between  the  head  of 
each  department  and  the  Directory. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  a  measure 
is  brought  forward,  it  is  put  to  the 
vote  in  the  department  to  which 
it  belongs,  and,  if  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority, it  passes  upwards  to  the 
Directory,  who  discuss  and  vote 
upon  it.  If  it  is  there  also  carried 
by  a  majority,  it  passes  down  again 
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to  the  original  department,  where  failing,  they  got  tired  of  sitting 
it  is  countersigned  by  the  head  of  round  a  table  doing  nothing ;  and 
the  department  and  becomes  law. 


It  is  clear  from  this  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible  for  the  whole 
direction  to  be  changed  without 
the  departments  knowing  anything 
about  it,  unless  the  Secretary  chose 
to  tell ;  and  such,  in  fact,  took 
place  when  the  "Reds"  ejected 
the  moderates  from  power  two 
months  since.  They  took  the  place 
of  the  latter  in  the  Directory  ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  departments  hear 
of  the*  change  than  they  not  only 
refused  to  act,  but  issued  a  circular 
to  the  provinces  stating  what  had 
taken  place.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  organisation  of  the 
province ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  the  agents  of  the  National 
Government  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions en  .masse.  It  was  at  this 
crisis  that  the  policy  of  the  Austrian 
Government  in  Galicia  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  the  "  Reds/'  who 
determined  to  replace  the  moderate 
party  in  that  province  by  agents  of 
their  own  ;  and  then  it  was  that 
in  Galicia  the  whole  of  the  mode- 
rate party  retired  for  a  fortnight 
from  all  participation  in  the  move- 
ment— a  fact  which  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, to  the  great  comfort  and 
consolation  of  their  extreme  oppo- 
nents. Meantime  the  new  Gov- 
ernment at  Warsaw  found  itself 
paralysed  by  the  resistance  offered 
to  their  authority  by  the  whole  or- 
ganisation. After  spending  what 
money  there  was  in  the  coffers  of 
the  National  treasury,  and  issuing 
two  proclamations  to  Europe  in 
general,  they  were  at  a  loss  what 
next  to  do.  The  subordinate  de- 
partments continued  to  exercise  their 
respective  functions,  but  ignored 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Di- 
rectory. They  ordered  the  usual 
payment  of  the  taxes  throughout 
the  country,  but  only  to  be  held  in 
reserve  until  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment should  take  place.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  Directory  to  procure 
funds  or  to  enforce  a  single  decree 


after  having  enjoyed  the  barren 
dignity  for  a  fortnight,  they  sud- 
denly decamped  one  fine  morning, 
leaving  the  field  to  be  reoccupied 
by  the  old  Government,  who  came 
back  triumphantly  into  office,  re- 
lieved for  ever  from  the  bete  noir 
of  the  "  party  of  action. "  They 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting ; 
the  whole  country  had  testified  in  an 
unmistakable  way  its  distrust  and 
dislike  of  their  principles,  and  of  the 
men  who  advocated  them.  There 
was  now  no  longer  any  necessity 
to  coquette  with  "  Reds."  Mieros- 
lawski  and  Co.  might  henceforward 
intrigue  to  their  hearts'  content — 
they  were  powerless  for  mischief; 
they  had  the  sting  taken  out  of 
them  by  a  fortnight  of  office,  and 
were  politically  "killed,"  after  the 
manner  of  Americans.  But  things 
did  not  revert  to  their  old  channel 
in  Galicia ;  the  independence  of  ac- 
tion which  the  Galician  Poles  had 
always  endeavoured  to  retain,  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  act  loyally  to- 
wards their  own  Government,  was 
to  be  allowed  them  no  longer;  and 
it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  sought 
to  have  a  Galician  committee  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  the  National 
Government  at  Warsaw.  This  was, 
however,  firmly  resisted  by  the  Gali- 
cians,  and  in  the  end  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  which,  while  it 
should  allow  the  National  Govern- 
ment a  certain  influence,  should  not 
deprive  the  Galicians  of  all  liberty 
of  action.  Still  a  strong  tendency 
now  exists  in  Warsaw  to  take  the 
entire  management  of  the  affairs  in 
this  province  into  their  own  hands ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
should  they  do  so,  it  will  be  wholly 
owing  to  the  policy  which  the 
Austrian  Government  has  pursued 
in  dealing  with  this  question.  The 
moderate  Poles  are  quite  ready  to 
make  allowances  for  the  difficult 
position  in  which  Austria  finds  her- 
self as  a  friendly  Power  to  Russia, 
and  if  she  would  confine  herself 
to  her  duties  as  a  neutral  they 
would  not  complain.  There  can  be 
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no  doubt  that  the  open  equipment 
of  armed  bands  for  the  invasion  of 
the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation  is 
against  international  law,  though 
we  did  not  in  England  adhere 
scrupulously  to  our  obligations  in 
this  respect  when  we  permitted  a 
Garibaldian  legion  to  leave  our 
shores  to  assist  in  ejecting  the  King 
of  Naples.  The  arrest  and  trial  of 
persons  found  recruiting,  or  actual- 
ly leaving  the  country  in  an  organ- 
ised band,  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  on  the  part  of  Austria  ; 
but  nothing  can  justify  the  impri- 
sonment of  persons  without  trial, 
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the  suppression  of  the  '  Czas '  news- 
paper, the  patrolling  of  the  streets 
of  quiet  towns,  the  midnight  domi- 
ciliary visits — the  change,  in  fact, 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  spring  to  the  attitude 
it  has  assumed  now.  If,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  movement,  it  was 
fulfilling  its  international  obliga- 
tions towards  Russia,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  change.  Nothing 
has  happened  in  Galicia  to  warrant 
it ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  acts 
of  violence  which  have  been  per- 
petrated there  have  been  the  effects, 
and  not  the  cause,  of  harsh  measures. 


A   SONG  OF   PROVERBS. 
AIR — "  Push  about  the  jorum." 

IN  ancient  days,  tradition  says, 

When  knowledge  much  was  stinted — 
When  few  could  teach  and  fewer  preach, 

And  books  were  not  yet  printed — 
What  wise  men  thought,  by  prudence  taught, 

They  pithily  expounded; 
And  proverbs  sage,  from  age  to  age, 
In  every  mouth  abounded. 

O  blessings  on  the  men  of  yore, 
Who  wisdom  thus  augmented, 
And  left  a  store  of  easy  lore 
For  human  use  invented. 

Two  of  a  trade,  'twas  early  said, 

Do  very  ill  agree,  sir ; 
A  beggar  hates  at  rich  men's  gates 

A  beggar's  face  to  see,  sir. 
Yet  trades  there  are,  though  rather  rare, 

Where  men  are  not  so  jealous  ; 
Two  lawyers  know  the  coal  to  blow, 

Just  like  a  pair  of  bellows. 
O  blessings,  &c. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together, 

Like  fain  with  like  would  dwell,  sir ; 
Yet  things  unlike  the  fancy  strike, 

And  answer  pretty  well,  sir. 
You  know  Jack  Sprat :  he  eats  no  fat, 

His  wife  can  eat  no  lean,  sir ; 
So  'twixt  the  two,  with  small  ado, 

They  lick  the  platter  clean,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &c. 
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The  man  who  would  Charybdis  shun 

Must  make  a  cautious  movement, 
Or  else  he'll  into  Scylla  run — 

Which  would  be  no  improvement. 
The  fish  that  left  the  frying-pan, 

On  feeling  that  desire,  sir, 
Took  little  by  their  change  of  plan, 

When  floundering  in  the  fire,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &c. 

A  man  of  nous  from  a  glass  house 

Will  not  be  throwing  stones,  sir  ; 
A  mountain  may  bring  forth  a  mouse, 

With  many  throes  and  groans,  sir. 
A  friend  in  need 's  a  friend  indeed, 

And  prized  as  such  should  be,  sir ; 
But  summer  friends,  when  summer  ends, 

Are  off  and  o'er  the  sea,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &c. 

Sour  grapes,  we  cry,  of  things  too  high, 

Which  gives  our  pride  relief,  sir  ; 
Between  two  stools  the  bones  of  fools 

Are  apt  to  come  to  grief,  sir. 
Truth,  some  folks  tell,  lies  in  a  well, 

Though  why  I  ne'er  could  see,  sir  ; 
But  some  opine  'tis  found  in  wine, 

Which  better  pleases  me,  sir. 
0  blessings,  &c. 

Your  toil  and  pain  will  all  be  vain, 

To  try  to  milk  the  bull,  sir  ; 
If  forth  you  jog  to  shear  the  hog, 

You'll  get  more  cry  than  wool,  sir. 
'Twould  task  your  hand  to  sow  the  sand, 

Or  shave  a  chin  that's  bare,  sir ; 
You  cannot  strip  a  Highland  hip 

Of  what  it  does  not  wear,  sir. 
O  blessings,  <fec. 

Of  proverbs  in  the  common  style 

If  now  you're  growing  weary, 
I'll  try  again  to  raise  a  smile 

With  two  by  Lord  Dundreary. 
You  cannot  brew  good  Burgundy 

Out  of  an  old  sow's  ear,  sir ; 
Nor  can  you  make  a  silken  purse 

From  very  sour  small  beer,  sir. 
O  blessings,  &c. 

Now  he  who  listens  to  my  song, 

And  heeds  what  I  indite,  sir, 
Will  seldom  very  far  go  wrong, 

And  often  will  go  right,  sir. 
But  whoso  hears  with  idle  ears, 

And  is  no  wiser  made,  sir, 
A  fool  is  he,  and  still  would  be, 

Though  in  a  mortar  brayed,  sir. 
O  blessings,  &c. 
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THE     EUROPEAN     CRISIS. 


No  longer  slowly,  but  rapidly, 
Europe  is  moving  onwards  into 
the  vortex — into  a  series  of  con- 
vulsions which  will  shake  the 
Continent  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  The  old  landmarks 
have  been  disappearing, — the  old 
treaties  are  being  forced  into  abey- 
ance ;  and  through  new  wars  Eu- 
rope is  about  to  grope  her  way 
towards  a  new  Settlement.  The 
prospect  is  to  be  deplored,  but  it 
must  be  faced.  Five  years  ago  to- 
day, a  few  words  spoken  in  the  re- 
ception-room of  the  Tuileries  gave 
warning  to  statesmen  that  the  sword 
was  to  be  employed  to  solve  the 
Gordian  knot  of  the  most  urgent  of 
the  international  grievances.  Ever 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war,  which  followed  those  words, 
the  feeling  of  disquiet  or  alarm  has 
spread  among  nations  as  well  as 
among  Governments.  Every  lead- 
ing country  in  Europe  has  been 
strengthening  its  fortresses,  reorgan- 
ising or  equipping  anew  its  armies, 
and  reconstructing  its  fleets.  The 
budgets  of  a  time  of  peace  have 
been  burdened  with  expenses  only 
natural  in  a  time  of  war.  Govern- 
ments and  peoples  alike  have  been 
forecasting  the  future,  and  each  in 
its  own  way,  clumsily  or  efficiently, 
has  been  preparing  for  it.  The 
crisis  is  now  visibly  approaching. 
The  armaments  which  have  arisen 
during  the  past  five  years  of  appre- 
hension constitute,  in  one  point  of 
view,  the  best  bulwark  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  No  State 
can  now  be  assailed  defenceless  and 
surprised.  Its  own  blunders  may 
lay  it  open  to  the  blow  of  an  adver- 
sary, but  it  cannot  be  taken  un- 
awares. This,  in  truth,  constitutes 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  Continental  war.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  protection 
may  well  be  doubted.  Nations 
now  feel  that  they  can  do  no  more ; 
and  that  since  the  difficulties  of  the 


position  only  continue  to  multiply, 
it  is  as  well  to  face  them  at  once  as 
seek  to  postpone  them  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  irksome  sacrifice.  They 
are  growing  weary  of  a  peace  which 
seems  to  be  only  a  truce — of  a  peace 
that  is  fraught  with  the  burdens 
and  poisoned  with  the  apprehen- 
sions of  war.  We  believe  we  only 
state  a  fact  when  we  say  that  the 
period  of  alarm  has  passed,  and 
that  the  intermittent  panics,  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  which 
commenced  with  the  outbreak  of 
the  Italian  war,  have  given  place  to  a 
dogged  and  somewhat  angry  feeling 
of  defiance.  Men  have  been  forced 
to  count  the  costs  and  contemplate 
the  contingencies  of  a  war ;  the 
prospect  has  been  growing  familiar 
to  them  j  and,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Continental  States,  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernments, more  than  the  peoples, 
which  shrink  from  the  crisis  that 
seems  daily  drawing  nearer. 

Menacing  as  is  the  position  of 
affairs,  no  step  has  yet  been  taken 
which  in  any  way  necessitates  an 
appeal  to  arms.  On  various  occa- 
sions since  1815,  the  attitude  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  one  another  has 
been  quite  as  antagonistic  and  me- 
nacing as  it  is  now,  —  and  yet 
peace  was  maintained.  The  pecu- 
liarly serious  aspect  of  the  pre- 
sent crisis  is  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  many  separate  causes  of 
quarrel,  which  are  being  brought  to 
a  head  at  once.  Difficult  of  solu- 
tion as  the  Polish  question  is,  we 
doubt  not  it  would  have  been 
solved  ere  this,  by  moral  or  mili- 
tary force,  but  for  the  other  embar- 
rassments which  distract  Europe — 
but  for  the  difficulties  which  fetter 
some  Powers,  and  the  ambitions 
which  are  known  to  inspire  others. 
It  is  the  tide  of  circumstance,  the 
broad  current  of  events,  which  is 
the  most  disquieting  feature  of  the 
present  position.  In  no  quarter  is 
the  crisis  self-made.  Some  Powers, 
indeed,  will  endeavour  to  turn  to 
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their  own  advantage 
embroilment  j  but  it  exists  inde- 
pendently of  them.  Europe  has 
been  sown  with  dragon's  teeth,  and 
if  care  be  not  taken  we  shall  have 
to  reap  the  crop  at  once.  Poland 
struggles  for  life  against  Russia, 
while  Russia  is  resolved  to  resist 
dismemberment  to  the  death.  Aus- 
tria is  threatened  by  the  Poles  in 
Galicia  and  by  the  Hungarians 
on  the  Danube ;  while  Italy  longs 
for  an  opportunity  to  drive  the 
Austrians  out  of  Venetia.  Ser- 
via  and  the  Danubian  Principalities 
are  ripe  for  revolt  against  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Sultan.  The  Ger- 
mans, although  threatened  in  the 
event  of  war  alike  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west — alike  in  Posen  and  on 
the  Rhine — are  eager  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  Denmark  on  be- 
half of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Schleswig.  The  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment of  France  is  constrained, 
for  dynastic  reasons,  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  and  sees  the 
probability  of  compensating  the  costs 
of  a  war  by  annexing  the  provinces 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Sweden  will  naturally  ally  herself 
with  Denmark  against  Germany, 
and,  moreover,  would  not  be  loth 
should  the  events  of  the  war  and  an 
extension  of  her  alliances  afford  her 
an  opportunity  of  reclaiming  from 
Russia  her  old  province  of  Finland. 
The  final  settlement  of  all  these 
questions  could  only  be  achieved 
by  a  more  gigantic  war  than  any 
which  Europe  has  yet  witnessed. 
And  no  such  war  is  at  present  to 
be  expected.  Should  war  come, 
it  will  be  closed  by  compromises, 
in  which  the  Great  Powers  will  deal 
very  summarily  with  the  preten- 
sions of  the  smaller  ones.  It  is 
only  the  Revolutionary  party  that 
desire  a  widespread  and  prolonged 
war ;  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  himself  will  be  foremost 
in  opposing  their  wish.  If  we  enu- 
merate these  various  causes  of  con- 
flict, it  is  not  in  the  belief  that 
they  either  will  be,  or  could  be, 
fought  out  and  settled  at  once,  but 
simply  as  a  formidable  array  of 
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the  general  agencies  tending  to  war,  which  will 
render  the  maintenance  of  peace 
more  difficult  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  time  of  the  first  French 
Revolution. 

In  truth,  the  difficulties  are 
greater  now  than  they  were  then. 
It  is  easier  to  deal  with  the  in- 
terests of  Courts  than  with  the 
ambition  of  peoples.  One  cannot 
take  a  nation  into  a  closet,  and  in 
secret  arrange  with  it  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  In  old  times,  Govern- 
ments could  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  one  province  by  receiving 
another  which  did  not  formerly  be- 
long to  them:  so  that  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  was  maintained 
or  increased,  they  cared  little  from 
what  quarter  the  accession  to  their 
territories  was  derived.  The  rise 
of  the  new  principle  of  nationality 
has  changed  all  that.  Europe  has 
grown  wiser,  the  Governments 
more  forbearing,  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  and  in  this  change 
we  have  a  stronger  guarantee  for 
peace;  but  the  difficulties  are  in- 
creased in  at  least  equal  proportion, 
for  the  headstrong  feeling  of  na- 
tions now  bears  directly  upon  their 
Governments,  and  compels  the  lat- 
ter to  prosecute  unflinchingly  the 
object  of  the  national  desires.  The 
wars  of  kings  are  being  succeeded 
by  a  war  of  peoples. 

From  the  first  outburst  of  the 
Polish  revolt  it  became  evident  to 
reflecting  minds  that,  if  the  revolt 
could  maintain  itself  for  a  consider- 
able time,  a  European  crisis  would 
ensue.  All  eyes  turned  immediate- 
ly to  France,  to  see  what  course 
would  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  heir  of  Na- 
poleon could  not  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  struggle.  In  re- 
viving the  Empire,  Louis  Napoleon 
served  himself  heir  to  its  traditions. 
He  created  for  himself  a  task  of 
transcendent  difficulty — a  career 
full  of  the  gravest  risks.  He  aspired 
to  found  a  dynasty ;  and  every 
founder  of  a  dynasty  must  dare 
and  do  beyond  the  measure  of  or- 
dinary monarchs.  His  great  Uncle 
had  aspired  to  "  close  the  gulf  of 
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revolution,"  and  leave  a  stable 
dynasty  behind  him.  He  failed— 
for  he  came  too  soon.  But  in 
every  country,  by  a  moral  neces- 
sity, the  period  of  revolution  must 
come  to  a  close:  and  on  this  ac- 
count Napoleon  III.  has  a  far 
greater  chance  of  ultimate  success 
than  Napoleon  I.  He  has  come 
later,  and  therefore  has  more  chances 
in  his  favour.  Still,  his  task  is  one 
of  transcendent  difficulty :  and  the 
Polish  revolt  at  length  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  a  great  European 
crisis,  which  must  also  be  the  crisis 
of  his  dynasty.  He  must  do  some- 
thing on  behalf  of  Poland, — and  that 
something  must  be  very  much  more 
than  was  done  by  Louis  Philippe  in 
1830.  He  had  been  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Russian  Government 
since  1856;  and  doubtless  he  has 
endeavoured,  by  private  representa- 
tions, to  obtain  from  the  Court  of 
St  Petersburg  concessions  to  Poland 
which  would  redound  to  his  credit 
and  obviate  any  necessity  for  war. 
But  the  Russian  Government  was 
not  disposed  to  lessen  its  own  pres- 
tige, or  to  let  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  appear  to  the  Poles  in  the 
light  of  a  champion,  whose  influ- 
ence had  won  for  them  the  conces- 
sions of  the  Czar.  Cautious  not 
to  isolate  himself — resolved  not  to 
be  drawn  single-handed  into  a  war, 
nor  to  expose  himself  to  a  diplo- 
matic rebuff,  which  would  be  fatally 
humiliating  if  he  bore  it  alone — 
the  Emperor  looked  around  him 
for  allies  in  diplomatic  action,  and 
found  one  ready-made  in  England. 
The  British  nation,  although  it 
does  not  aspire,  like  the  French,  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  the  world, 
has  a  profound  sympathy  for  the 
cause  of  national  freedom,  and  often 
gives  way  to  passionate  indigna- 
tion at  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
strong  upon  the  weak.  True,  dur- 
ing the  Polish  rebellion  in  1830, 
the  British  Government  declined 
to  co-operate  with  France  in  a  war 
on  behalf  of  Poland ;  but  at  that 
time  "Peace  and  Retrenchment" 
were  the  watchwords  of  the  newly- 
installed  Liberal  Ministry,  and  they 
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could  not  then  be  expected  so  flag- 
rantly to  repudiate  their  principles. 
Moreover,  Lord  Palmerston  has 
now  become  political  dictator  in 
England — and  Lord  Palmerston  is 
the  Minister  with  whom  the  French 
Emperor  loves  best  to  deal.  "  Pal- 
merston is  not  friendly  to  me  now," 
said  the  Emperor  to  an  English 
statesman  some  two  years  ago ; 
"but,  for  all  that,  I  like  him — 
for  with  him  on  pent  faire  des 
grandes  choses."  He  is  the  last  sur- 
viving statesman  of  the  school  of 
Wellington  and  Castlereagh.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  his 
official  life  he  was  familiar  with  the 
great  political  combinations  which 
were  necessitated  by  the  war  with 
France,  and  by  the  troubled  period 
which  intervened  between  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  and  that  of  Verona ; 
and  he  is  considered  less  averse  than 
English  statesmen  generally  to  fore- 
cast the  future,  and  attempt  to 
provide  against  its  menacing  con- 
tingencies by  arranging  with  other 
Powers  a  programme  of  combined 
action.  At  the  outset,  the  Ministry 
seemed  not  indisposed  to  adopt  a 
warlike  attitude  on  the  Polish  ques- 
tion. Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell 
denounced  the  conduct  of  Russia 
in  the  strongest  terms,  as  alike  an 
outrage  on  humanity  and  an  infrac- 
tion of  treaties  ;  and  declared  that 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  gave 
Poland  to  Russia,  gave  the  other 
Powers  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
conditions  of  that  Treaty  in  regard  to 
Poland  should  be  observed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  newspaper  which  is 
believed  peculiarly  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  Lord  Palmerston  in- 
dulged in  several  warlike  articles,  and 
even  discussed  the  mode  in  which  a 
military  and  naval  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Poland  could  be  best  ef- 
fected. Ever  anxious  to  guard  itself 
against  isolation,  the  French  Govern- 
ment proposed  that  the  European 
Powers  should  unite  in  addressing 
a  collective  note  to  Russia,  remon- 
strating against  the  policy  which  she 
was  pursuing  towards  Poland.  The 
British  Government  declined  to 
adopt  this  proposal.  They  resolved 
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to  keep  free  of  all  entanglements,  and 
preserve  their  own  liberty  of  action. 
A  community  of  diplomatic  action 
might  be  a  very  harmless  thing,  but 
it  might  be  made  to  lead  insensibly 
to  a  community  of  action  of  a  much 
more  serious  description.  Besides, 
unless  the  "collective  note"  were  to 
be  a  mere  form,  it  was  certain  that 
many  of  the  Powers  would  refuse 
to  adopt  it ;  and  obviously  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Powers  could  be  quite 
as  well  expressed  if  each  sent  a  note 
of  its  own.  The  reply  of  Russia  to 
these  notes  was  what  might  have 
been  expected ;  the  Emperor  was 
willing  to  observe  to  the  full  the 
Treaty  -  rights  of  the  Poles,  but 
plainly  it  was  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter  until  the  revolt 
was  at  an  end.  In  reply  to  this, 
other  notes  were  despatched  by 
England,  France,  and  Austria  ;  but 
the  interest  in  this  paper-war  was 
soon  at  an  end,  for  Lord  Russell  took 
more  than  one  occasion  of  stating 
in  Parliament  that,  however  much 
the  Government  condemned  the  con- 
duct of  Russia,  it  had  no  intention 
of  going  to  war.  The  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  said  Lord  Palmerston,  gives 
us  a  right  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
Poland,  but  it  is  not  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  exercise  that  right. 
In  short,  it  was  at  length  plainly 
announced,  and  repeated  so  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  misapprehen- 
sion, that,  come  what  might,  the 
British  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  drawing  the  sword  in  this 
quarrel. 

The  British  Government  was 
quite  justified  in  acting  as  it  did  ; 
and  probably  in  any  circumstances 
its  conduct  would  not  have  been 
different.  Nevertheless  it  must 
doubtless  have  been  well  aware  that 
the  course  which  it  took  was  the 
one-  best  calculated  to  make  an  end 
of  the  "understanding"  which  had 
existed  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Czar  since  the  Peace  of  Paris.  The 
bases  of  that  understanding  may 
possibly  remain  undivulged  during 
the  present  generation ;  but  we 
doubt  not  they  were  substantially 
the  same  as  those  secretly  arranged 
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between  Charles  X.  and  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  in  1829,  in  virtue  of 
which  France  was  to  acquire  the 
Rhine  provinces,  and  Russia  to  ex- 
tend her  dominion  at  the  expense 
of   Turkey.     The   mission   of   the 
Duke  de  Morny  to  St  Petersburg  in 
1856  inaugurated  this  understand- 
ing, and  the  meeting  of  the  Czar 
and  the  Emperor  at  Stuttgardt  in 
the  following  year  completed  it. 
That  the  secret  conditions  of  the 
"  understanding  "  contained  a  great 
bribe  to  Russia,  is  evidenced  by  the 
decided  partiality  which  has  been 
shown,  and  the  important  services 
rendered,  to  France  by  the  Court 
of  St  Petersburg  on  various  occa- 
sions since  1857.      In  the  end  of 
1858  Napoleon  privately  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Czar  to  his  con- 
templated war  in  Italy ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1859,  Russia  came  oppor- 
tunely to  the  rescue  when  the  Em- 
peror's plans  were  all  but  knocked 
on  the  head  by  the  success  of  Lord 
Cowley's  mission  to  Vienna.     Lord 
Malmesbury,  aware  that  Napoleon 
III.  was  bent  upon  having  an  Italian 
war,  instructed  our  Ambassador  at 
Paris  to  ascertain  categorically  from 
the    Emperor  what  were  the  de- 
mands which  he  had  to  make  upon 
Austria, — knowing  well  that,   un- 
less he  chose  to  unmask   his  de- 
signs, the   Emperor  must   confine 
himself  to  demands  which  Austria 
might  wrell  afford  to  concede.     The 
anticipation  was  justified;  and  Lord 
Cow-ley,     despatched    to    Vienna, 
easily  obtained  the   assent   of  the 
Austrian  Government   to   all  that 
Napoleon  professed  to  require.   But 
the  instant  that  intelligence  reached 
Paris,  a  telegram  from  the  Tuileries 
requested  the  Russian  Government 
to  propose  a   Congress ;    and    no 
sooner  was  this  proposal  made  by 
Russia  (as  Prince  Gortschakoff  after- 
wards stated,  "  in  order  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  French  Government"), 
than  the   Emperor  refused  to   be 
bound  by  Lord  Cowley's  mission, 
alleging  that  since  a  Congress  had 
been  proposed,  to  a  Congress  the 
question  must  go  !    Again,  in  1860, 
the   Court   of   St   Petersburg  still 
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more  decidedly  lent  its  support  to 
Hi.1  policy  of  the  French  Emperor. 
When  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France  was  announced,  our 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  de- 
clared in  Parliament  that  "  England 
must  look  out  for  new  alliances  ; " 
and  as  many  of  the  Continental 
Powers  were  equally  opposed  to  this 
11  arrant  violation  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna,  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  a  conjoint  protest  against  the 
annexation  would  be  addressed  to 
the  French  Government.  But  the 
Russian  Government  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  at  once  recognising 
the  annexation,  induced  the  other 
Powers  to  abstain  from  a  protest 
which,  after  this  act  of  the  Russian 
Government,  would  obviously  be 
void  of  result.  So  thorough  an 
understanding  as  this,  between  the 
two  leading  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent, could  not  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  other  Powers;  and 
doubtless  the  British  Government 
was  not  sorry  that  the  course  which 
it  was  right  for  them  to  adopt  in 
the  Polish  question,  was  calculated 
to  test  this  mysterious  alliance  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  Czar,  by 
compelling  the  former  of  these  po- 
tentates to  take  a  decided  course 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  have  two  strings  to  his 
bow — to  oscillate  between  England, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  making  use  of  either  as  occa- 
sion might  demand.  If  the  Polish 
question  had  been  postponed,  the 
concert  of  France  and  Russia  might 
have  continued  in  force,  and  the 
influence  of  these  two  Powers  would 
have  been  supreme  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  at  a  time  when  important 
changes  were  obviously  impending. 
That  the  French  Emperor  really 
meant  to  let  Russia  have  her  own 
way  in  the  Eastern  question,  we 
cannot  believe.  It  is  more  probable 
that  as  soon  as,  by  her  help,  he 
had  obtained  the  crowning  object  of 
his  ambition,  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  he  would  have  changed  his 
basis  of  alliances,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  joined  in  restraining  the 
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territorial  ambition  of  his  former 
ally.  But  as  England  neither  de- 
sires to  see  the  French  in  Antwerp 
nor  the  Russians  in  Constantinople, 
she  cannot  regret  should  the  "se- 
cret understanding,"  which  aimed  at 
the  accomplishment  of  both  of  these 
ends,  be  ruptured  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  Polish  revolt. 

Every  Government  has  objects 
and  interests  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
as  long  as  it  pursues  these  objects  in 
a  legitimate  fashion  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  censure.  The  policy 
of  the  French  Government  in  the 
Polish  question  has  hitherto  been 
entirely  justifiable.  The  Emperor 
has  found  himself  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position,  and  the  com- 
munity of  action  which  he  sought 
to  establish  with  the  other  Powers 
would  have  had  for  him  many  ad- 
vantages. If  his  suggestion  of  "  col- 
lective notes "  had  been  adopted, 
his  opposition  to  Russia  would  have 
been  less  direct ;  he  would  have 
appeared  only  as  one  of  many, 
bound  to  accept  the  resolutions  of 
the  majority.  And  if  these  collec- 
tive notes  failed  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject, and  the  Emperor  saw  no  good 
prospect  of  engaging  successfully 
in  a  war,  he  would  have  the  means 
of  excusing  his  inaction  to  his  own 
subjects  by  representing  himself  as 
bound  by  the  common  opinion  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ad- 
vantageous for  him  in  the  event  of 
failure,  such  a  community  of  action 
might  have  been  equally  useful  in 
procuring  for  him  allies  in  the  event 
of  his  finding  it  advantageous  to 
resort  to  war.  Every  one  in  this 
country  now  knows  how  Govern- 
ments may  "drift"  into  war  in  con- 
sequence of  diplomatic  entangle- 
ments, even  though  at  the  outset 
they  were  firmly  resolved  to  remain 
at  peace.  And  if  the  British  Go- 
vernment in  the  present  case  had 
once  adopted  a  conjoint  action  with 
France,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  have  afterwards  dissociated  our 
action  from  that  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

In  September  last  diplomacy 
seemed  to  tire  of  its  efforts  on 
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behalf  of  Poland.  The  second 
reply  of  the  Russian  Government 
to  the  notes  of  the  remonstrating 
Powers  was  as  courteous  but  as 
unfavourable  as  the  first.*  The 
French  Emperor,  enlightened  by 
the  tardy  declaration  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  that  it  had  no 
intention  to  engage  in  a  war, 
wisely  resolved  not  to  prolong  the 
discussion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
proclaimed  himself  ready  to  act 
along  with  the  other  Powers, 
whenever  they  should  be  willing 
to  adopt  any  course  which  pro- 
mised to  be  efficacious.  But  this 
lull  in  the  Polish  question  did  not 
last  long.  Lord  Russell,  when 
enjoying  an  ovation  at  Aberdeen, 
declared  that  Russia  by  her  con- 
duct had  forfeited  her  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  as  secured  to 
her  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna ;  but 
his  colleagues  would  not  agree  to 
his  proposal  that  a  despatch  to  that 
effect  should  be  forwarded  to  St 
Petersburg.  Then  followed  the 
speech  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  on 
the  opening  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers (Nov.  5),  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Treaties  of  1815  were  no 
longer  in  force,  and  that  a  Con- 
gress of  all  the  Powers  was  neces- 
sary to  regulate  and  rearrange  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  Simultaneously 
autograph  letters  from  the  Emperor 
were  forwarded  to  all  the  sovereign 
authorities,  inviting  them  to  attend 
a  Congress  at  Paris,  at  which  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna  might  be  revised, 
and  a  new  foundation  laid  for  the 
political  edifice  of  Europe.  The 
following  are  the  leading  sentences 
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in  this  memorable  document,  which 
is  dated  4th  November  : — 

"  On  all  occasions  when  great  con- 
vulsions have,  shaken  the  foundations 
and  deranged  the  limits  of  states,  solemn 
compacts  have  followed  to  reduce  to 
order  the  new  elements,  and  to  recog- 
nise, while  revising  them,  the  changes 
that  have  been  effected. 

"Such  was  the  object  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  negotiations  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  It  is  on  this  last  foundation 
that  the  political  edifice  of  Europe  now 
rests  ;  and,  nevertheless,  yonr  Majesty 
is  not  ignorant  it  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
on  all  sides. 

"If  one  considers  attentively  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  countries,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admit  that  on  almost  all 
points  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  are  de- 
stroyed, modified,  disregarded,  or  men- 
aced. Hence  there  are  duties  without 
rule,  rights  without  title,  pretensions 
without  restraint ;  a  peril  the  more  for- 
midable, since  the  improvements  pro- 
duced by  civilisation,  which  have  united 
peoples  together  by  an  identity  of  ma- 
terial interests,  would  render  war  still 
more  destructive. 

' '  This  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection. 
Let  us  not  delay  taking  a  decision  until 
sudden  and  irresistible  events  disturb 
our  judgment,  and  draw  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves  in  opposite  directions.  I  now, 
therefore,  propose  to  your  Majesty  to 
regulate  the  present,  and  to  secure  the 
future,  by  means  of  a  Congress." 

In  their  reply  (dated  November 
11),  her  Majesty's  Government 
stated  their  "  conviction  that  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
1815  are  in  full  force;  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  provisions 
have  not  been  in  any  way  disturbed; 
and  that  on  those  foundations  rests 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe." 


*  In  this  final  despatch  (dated  Sept.  7)  Prince  Gortschakoff  thus  clearly  defines 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  Russian  Government  : —  "It  is  not  the  principles  of 
the  general  act  of  Vienna  that  are  in  question — as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  three 
Powers  who  have  offered  representations  concerning  Poland  have  taken  the  stipu- 
lations of  1815  as  a  basis — and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Cabinet  has  de- 
clared its  intention  to  respect  those  stipulations.  The  only  question  relates  to  their 
application  ;  but  this  involves  confidential  questions  which  the  three  boundary  states 
have  ever  considered  as  a  sovereign  prerogative,  and  within  their  exclusive  compe- 
tence. The  Russian  Government  is  of  opinion  that,  after  the  experience  that  it  has 
had,  those  measures  [those  recommended  by  the  three  Powers!  cannot  be  applied 
whilst  the  insurrection  is  up  in  arms  ;  that  they  must  be  preceded  by  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  order  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  be  efficacious,  they  must  proceed  directly 
from  the  sovereign  power,  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength  and  its  liberty,  and  without 
any  foreign  diplomatic  pressure." 
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And  they  made  the  special  inquiry 
— "  What  is  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posals to  be  made  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  1  and,  above  all,  are  they, 
if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the 
Powers,  to  be  enforced  by  arms  ? " 
To  this  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  re- 
plied, in  brief,  that  the  subjects 
most  likely  to  be  discussed  in  the 
Congress  were,  the  Polish  question, 
the  Italian  question,  the  Danish 
question,  and  "  the  anarchy  which 
prevails  on  the  Lower  Danube/7 
which  threatens  to  reopen  the 
Eastern  question ;  also  the  means 
of  "  lightening  the  burden  imposed 
on  the  nations  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate armaments  occasioned  by 
mutual  distrust."  With  respect  to 
the  important  inquiries  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proposals  on  these  subjects  to 
be  made  by  the  Emperor,  and  whe- 
ther the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  Powers  was  to  be  enforced  by 
arms,  the  French  Minister  merely 
said — "  Lord  Russell  surely  does 
not  expect  us  to  specify  here  the 
mode  of  solution  applicable  to  each 
of  these  problems,  nor  the  kind 
of  sanction  which  might  be  given 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Congress. 
To  the  Powers  there  represented 
would  pertain  the  right  of  pronounc- 
ing upon  these  various  points." 
After  maturely  considering  the 
matter,  the  British  Government 
decided  that  the  project  of  a  Con- 
gress was  impracticable  —  that  if 
such  an  assembly  were  to  meet, 
instead  of  conducing  to  peace,  it 
would  leave  many  of  the  Powers 
on  worse  terms  than  before — and 
that  the  probable  result  "  to  those 
Powers  who  are  not  ready  to  incur 
the  cost  and  hazard  of  war  "  would 
be  to  leave  them  no  alternative  be- 
tween submitting  to  a  public  hu- 
miliation, or  being  forced  into  a  war 
which  they  desired  to  avoid.  The 
following  are  the  leading  sentences 
of  this  despatch,  which  is  dated 
November  25  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
Poland,  .  .  .  would  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  repeating,  in  the  name  of  a 
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Congress,  representations  already  made 
Avith  so  little  effect  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
a  Congress  would  be  able  to  secure  bet- 
ter terms  for  Poland,  unless  by  a  com- 
bined employment  of  force  ?  ....  Is  it 
likely  that  Russia  will  grant,  in  the  pride 
of  her  strength,  what  she  refused  in 
the  early  days  of  her  discouragement  ? 
Would  she  create  an  independent  Po- 
land at  the  mere  request  of  a  Congress  ? 
But  if  she  would  not,  the  prospect  be- 
comes one  of  humiliation  for  Europe,  or 
of  war  against  Russia  ;  and  those  Powers 
who  are  not  ready  to  incur  the  cost  and 
hazard  of  war,  may  well  desire  to  avoid 
the  other  alternative.  .  .  . 

"  Passing  to  the  question  of  Italy, 
fresh  difficulties  occur.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  intended  to  sanction  by  a 
new  treaty  the  present  state  of  posses- 
sion in  Italy  ?  The  Pope,  and  the  Sore- 
reigns  related  to  the  dispossessed  Princes, 
might,  on  the  one  side,  object  to  give  a 
title  they  have  hitherto  refused  to  the 
King  of  Italy ;  and  the  King  of  Italy, 
on  the  other,  would  probably  object  to 
a  settlement  which  would  appear  to  ex- 
clude him,  by  inference  at  least,  from 
the  acquisition  of  Rome  and  Venetia. 

"  But  is  it  intended  to  ask  Austria, 
in  Congress,  to  renounce  the  possession 
of  Yenetia  ?  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  good  grounds  to  believe  that  no 
Austrian  representative  would  attend  a 
Congress  where  such  a  proposition  was 
to  be  discussed.  They  are  informed  that 
if  such  an  intention  were  announced 
beforehand,  Austria  would  decline  to 
attend  the  Congress ;  and  that  if  the 
question  were  introduced  without  no- 
tice, the  Austrian  Minister  would  quit 
the  assembly.  Here,  again,  therefore, 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  would 
soon  be  brought  in  sight  of  the  alterna- 
tive of  nullity  or  war. 

"  But  is  it  possible  to  assemble  a  Con- 
gress, and  to  summon  an  Italian  repre- 
sentative to  sit  in  it,  without  discussing 
the  state  of  Venetia  ?  The  Emperor  of 
the  French  would  be  the  first  person  to 
feel  and  to  admit  that  such  a  course 
would  not  be  possible. 

"  With  regard  to  Germany  and  Den- 
mark, it  is  true  that  several  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe  have  interested  themselves  in 
that  question ;  but  the  addition  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Turkey  to  the  de- 
liberation, would  scarcely  improve  the 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solution.  And 
if  with  regard  to  Poland  and  Italy  no 
beneficial  result  is  likely  to  be  attained, 
is  it  expedient  to  call  together  a  general 
Congress  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  anarchy  of  Moldo- 
Wallachia  ? 
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"  Were  all  these  questions — those  of 
Poland,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  the  Danu- 
bian  Provinces — to  be  decided  by  the 
mere  utterance  of  opinions,  the  views  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  upon  most  of 
them  might  perhaps  be  found  not  mate- 
rially to  differ  from  those  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French.  But  if  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinions  and  wishes  would  ac- 
complish no  positive  results,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  deliberations  of  a  Con- 
gress would  consist  of  demands  and  pre- 
tensions put  forward  by  some  and  re- 
sisted by  others ;  and,  there  being  no 
supreme  authority  in  such  an  assembly 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
the  Congress  would  probably  separate, 
leaving  many  of  its  members  on  worse 
terms  with  each  other  than  they  had 
been  when  they  met. 

"  But  if  this  would  be  the  probable 
result,  it  follows  that  no  decrease  of  ar- 
maments is  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
proposed  Congress.  .  .  .  Not  being  able, 
therefore,  to  discern  the  likelihood  of 
those  beneficial  consequences  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  promised  himself 
when  proposing  a  Congress,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  following  their  own 
strong  convictions,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, feel  themselves  unable  to  accept 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  invitation." 

The  King  of  Italy,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  accepted  Napoleon's  pro- 
ject of  a  Congress  unreservedly; 
but  the  replies  of  the  other  Powers 
for  the  most  part  constituted  only  a 
conditional  acceptance  of  the  project. 
Almost  all  of  them  took  one  or  other 
of  the  following  courses  :  they  either 
(like  England)  requested  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  questions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress;  or  they 
professed  their  willingness  to  take 
part  in  it  along  with  "the  other 
Powers."  The  lesser  Powers,  for 
the  most  part,  adopted  the  latter 
form  of  reply,  the  greater  Powers 
the  former.  If  "the  other  Powers  " 
attended  the  Congress,  the  lesser 
ones  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by 
staying  away  ;  but  as  it  was  pretty 
certain  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Powers  would  not  attend,  the  form 
of  acceptance  adopted  by  the  lesser 
potentates  really  bound  them  to 
nothing.  The  reply  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  (Nov.  18),  while 
warmly  approving,  in  the  abstract, 
of  the  idea  of  Congresses  for  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  Europe  (a  point 
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upon  which,  as  irrelevant,  the 
British  Cabinet  pronounced  no 
opinion),  was  substantially  in  ac- 
cord with  the  first  reply  of  the 
British  Government.  "  In  order 
that  your  Majesty's  proposition 
may  be  practical,"  said  the  Czar, 
"  it  can  only  proceed  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  Powers  ;  and  to 
obtain  this  result,  I  believe  it 
indispensable  for  your  Majesty  to 
define  clearly  the  questions  which, 
in  your  opinion,  should  become  the 
subject  of  an  understanding,  and 
the  bases  upon  which  this  under- 
standing would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished." This  is  precisely  Lord 
Russell's  reply  of  llth  November 
in  other  words.  The  utmost  cour- 
tesy was  due  to  the  French  Empe- 
ror in  the  first  reply  to  his  pro- 
posal, but  frankness  could  not  long 
be  delayed.  Austria  had  already 
intimated  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  she  would  take  no  part 
in  the  Congress  if  the  Venetian 
question  were  to  be  discussed ; 
and  Russia  unquestionably  would 
equally  refuse  to  attend,  when  in- 
formed that  her  relations  with 
Poland  were  to  be  subjected  to 
the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal. 
The  rejection  of  the  project  by 
the  British  Government,  therefore, 
merely  anticipated  in  substance  the 
replies  that  would  have  been  made 
by  the  other  great  Powers — Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  —  when  ap- 
prised of  the  questions  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the"  French  Govern- 
ment, would  be  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Congress. 

The  impracticability  of  the  Em- 
peror's proposal  was  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it.  After  the  greatest 
and  most  exhausting  war  that  ever 
desolated  Europe,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  the  great 
Powers  could  agree  among  them- 
selves to  a  settlement  of  affairs  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Although 
each  had  measured  his  strength 
with  that  of  the  others — although 
the  costs  of  the  war  had  been  enor- 
mous, and  compromise  on  all  sides 
had  become  obviously  indispensa- 
ble— the  Congress  would  only  have 
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been  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
war,  if  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  had  not  terrified  the  assem- 
bled Powers  into  sudden  modera- 
tion. What,  then,  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  Congress,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  had  a  grievance  or  an 
ambition,  and  none  of  which  had 
been  taught  the  measure  of  its 
strength  or  weakness  by  actual 
hostilities  1  Had  such  a  Congress 
met,  the  only  result  of  its  discus- 
sions would  have  been  to  formulate 
war.  Its  only  use — if  use  it  can  be 
called — would  have  been  to  organ- 
ise war-alliances,  and  to  array  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  with  terrible 
precision,  into  two  or  more  hostile 
camps.  The  project  was  impracti- 
cable, and  not  unmixed  with  ab- 
surdity. It  was  a  proposal  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  over  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  So  sagaci- 
ous a  monarch  as  Napoleon  III., 
however,  would  not  have  made  the 
proposal  if  it  had  not  been  advan- 
tageous for  himself  to  make  it.  A 
Congress  to  remodel  and  pacify 
Europe  is  one  of  those  "  grand 
ideas"  which  captivate  the  ima- 
gination of  the  French  people.  In 
the  future,  and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, such  an  institution, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  adopted 
with  advantage ;  and  the  Emperor, 
who  is  resolved  to  have  a  page  of 
history  for  himself,  desires  to  have 
the  glory  of  originating  the  scheme. 
Moreover,  he  knows  and  acknow- 
ledges that  he  is  "the  Sovereign 
to  whom  ambitious  projects  have 
been  the  most  attributed ;  "  and  by 
proposing  a  scheme  which  .osten- 
sibly aims  at  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  he  prepares  a  justification 
for  the  warlike  policy  which  he 
may  ultimately  adopt,  and,  when 
drawing  the  sword,  will  appeal  to 
his  present  proposal  as  a  proof  that 
the  war  is  not  of  his  seeking,  but 
has  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
perversity  of  the  other  Powers. 
Adhering,  also,  with  characteristic 
steadiness  to  his  leading  ideas,  he 
sought  in  the  Congress  a  means 
of  establishing,  in  a  more  decisive 
form,  that  community  of  action 
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with  other  Powers  which  he  had 
previously  endeavoured  to  create 
by  his  proposal  for  "  collective 
notes,"  and  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken. 

The  project  of  a  Congress  has 
sunk  in  the  waters,  and  ostensibly 
it  is  England  that  has  dealt  the 
coup-de-grace.  It  was  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility which  the  British  Gov- 
ernment took  upon  itself  by  so 
doing,  but  no  other  course  was 
open  to  it.  And  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  with  an  unprecedent- 
ed unanimity,  has  ratified  the  act  of 
the  Government.  Even  the  leaders 
of  the  Peace  Party,  Mr  Cobden  and 
Mr  Bright,  have  disapproved  the 
project  of  a  Congress  as  wholly 
illusory — and  they  have  done  so  in 
language  savouring  of  contempt.  If 
the  project  of  the  French  Emperor 
had  afforded  the  least  prospect  of 
attaining  the  object  which  it  pro- 
posed to  accomplish,  England  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  support 
it.  England  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
a  European  war,  and  much  to  lose. 
The  convulsions  and  sufferings  of 
the  Continent  would  only  be  a 
great  loss  to  her  and  a  profound 
regret.  We  trust  that  such  convul- 
sions may  be  averted,  but  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  no 
such  result  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Congress.  It  would 
probably  have  precipitated  a  gene- 
ral war — it  would  have  been  impo- 
tent to  preserve  peace. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say, 
that  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
Congress  by  England  is  no  mark  of 
apathy  on  her  part  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  Poland.  She  has  al- 
ready given  proof  of  her  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  the  nationality 
and  establish  the  independence  of 
the  Poles.  There  was  a  time  when 
these  objects  could  have  been  achiev- 
ed, with  far  less  difficulty  than  now, 
and  with  greater  completeness.  That 
was  in  1815.  And  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  her  Government  then  1  It  is 
well  to  recall  the  facts,  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  Governments  or 
peoples  who  now  exclaim  against 
what  they  call  our  apathy.  It  is  wel  1 
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to  see  who  were  the  real  friends  of  Po- 
land, at  a  time  when  support  could 
have  been  rendered  to  her  with  most 
effect.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute, 
that  of  all  the  potentates  and  pleni- 
potentiaries who  took  part  in  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  representa- 
tive of  England — Tory  as  he  was — 
displayed  the  most  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  demanded  the  most  radi- 
cal reforms.  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
then  the  champion  of  Poland,  the 
fearless  and  energetic  supporter  of 
the  reunion  of  her  provinces  and 
the  restoration  of  her  independence. 
France  had  been  compelled  by  force 
of  arms  to  relinquish  her  con- 
quests ;  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
he  maintained,  ought  likewise  to 
abandon  the  territories  which  they 
had  acquired  by  the  destruction 
of  Poland.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
should  be  annulled, — that  the  three 
Powers  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  final  partition  of  that  kingdom 
should  give  up  the  provinces  which 
they  had  thereby  acquired, — and 
that  a  united  Poland  should  be 
re-erected  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. The  proposal  met  with  strong 
opposition.  The  Czar  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  reunion  of  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  to 
the  re-creation  of  a  Polish  kingdom ; 
but  he  strenuously  resisted  Lord 
Castlereagh's  proposal  that  Poland 
should  be  independent, — maintain- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  that  it  must 
exist  as  an  integral  part  of  his  em- 
pire, with  himself  for  king,  and  his 
successors  after  him.  Russia  was 
willing  that  Posen  and  Galicia 
should  be  taken  from  Prussia  and 
Austria,  but  only  in  order  that  they 
should  become  a  part  of  her  own 
empire.  Prussia  was  willing  to  give 
up  Posen  (Saxony  being  promised 
to  her  in  exchange),  but,  strangely 
enough,  supported  the  Czar's  plan 
of  retaining  the  reconstituted  Po- 
land as  an  integral  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  Austria  (who  had  been 
a  reluctant  agent  in  the  partition  of 
Poland)  was  ready  to  restore  Gal- 
icia to  Poland  without  compensa- 
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tion  of  any  kind, — supported  Lord 
Castlereagh's  plan  for  a  united  and 
independent  Poland,  and  as  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  project  of  the 
Czar  ;  but  she  resisted  (what  both 
projects  involved)  the  cession  of 
Saxony  to  her  Germanic  rival,  Prus- 
sia. If  Austria  gave  up  Galicia 
without  compensation,  why  should 
not  Prussia  do  the  same  1  During 
this  important  conflict,  it  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  France  was  utter- 
ly indifferent  about  Poland, — she 
cared  little  about  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  power  of  distant  Rus- 
sia ;  but  she  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  as  that 
would  strengthen  her  own  imme- 
diate neighbour,  Prussia.  War  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  were  in  perfect 
accord, — France  and  the  German 
States  cared  only  to  prevent  the 
union  of  Saxony  with  Prussia, — 
England  and  Austria  alone  were 
in  earnest  in  opposing  the  Czar's 
scheme  of  reuniting  all  the  Polish 
provinces  under  the  Russian  crown ; 
and  even  these  two  Powers  were  at 
variance  on  the  question  of  Saxony. 
In  this  emergency,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  order  to  escape  the  difficulty  about 
Saxony,  had  to  give  up  his  plan  for 
a  united  and  independent  Poland  ; 
and  at  the  last  moment  the  Czar 
also  gave  way,  and  abandoned  his 
project  of  reuniting  all  the  Polish 
provinces  into  a  kingdom  of  which 
he  was  to  be  the  head.  The  re- 
storation of  Poland  in  any  shape 
fell  to  the  ground.  Galicia  remained 
with  Austria,  who  was  ready  to  part 
with  it, — Posen  with  Prussia,  who 
was  ready  to  yield  it  up  in  exchange 
for  Saxony.  In  the  final  settlement, 
therefore,  all  that  was  done  for  the 
Poles  was,  that  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw  had  its  title  changed  into 
the  "  Kingdom  of  Poland,"  and  was 
endowed  with  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  but  with  the  Czar  for  king. 

Looking  back  upon  these  events, 
and  at  the  convulsion  which  the  un- 
solved Polish  question  is  occasion- 
ing now,  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  part  which  Eng- 
land took  on  that  question  in  1815; 
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and  we  think  all  Europe  may  now 
regret  that  the  attitude  of  the  other 
Powers  did  not  permit  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  accomplish  his  bold,  states- 
manlike, and  liberal  project  of  re- 
storing Poland  to  a  united  and 
independent  position  among  the 
Powers  of  Europe.  To  do  justice 
to  the  claims  of  Poland  now,  is  a  far 
more  difficult  matter  than  it  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
partitioning  Powers  have  held  their 
unjustly  acquired  provinces  for  half 
a  century  longer,  and  have  come  to 
regard  them  as  integral  parts  of 
their  dominions.  If  Eussia  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of 
an  independent  Poland  in  1815,  she 
will  still  more  resolutely  oppose 
such  a  project  now.  Austria  might 
still  be  willing  to  give  up  Galicia 
to  an  independent  Poland,  but  such 
a  cession  could  only  be  accomplish- 
ed by  committing  Austria  to  a  war 
d,  Uoutrance  with  Russia.  And  as 
Posen  has  now  become  half  German 
in  its  population,  Prussia  cannot  be 
expected  to  cede  it  even  in  the  con- 
ditional manner  in  which,  she  was 
willing  to  do  so  in  1 8 1 5.  Apart  from 
the  system  of  extermination  which 
Russia  is  now  pursuing  towards  the 
Poles  —  which  Europe  ought  not, 
and  we  believe  will  not,  acquiesce 
in — there  are  only  two  ways  of  solv- 
ing the  Polish  question  :  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  pre- 
sents the  greater  difficulties.  Let 
us  examine  these  two  solutions  of 
the  question  separately. 

I.  One  of  these  solutions  pro- 
ceeds on  the  idea  that  the  Poles  and 
Russians  may  come  to  a  friendly 
agreement,  and  Poland  with  an 
autonomy  be  united  to  Russia,  as 
Hungary  has  long  been  to  Austria. 
This  is  the  scheme  which  the  Mar- 
quis Wielopolski  has  long  pressed 
for  adoption  upon  his  Polish  fellow- 
countrymen.  But  there  are  many 
obstacles,  of  the  gravest  charac- 
ter, to  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  solution  of  the  Polish  question. 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous of  these  obstacles,  consists  in  the 
utter  divergence  of  opinion  between 
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the  Poles  and  the  Russians  as  to 
what  is  to  be  considered  the  legi- 
timate extent  of  "Poland."  The 
Russians  readily  admit  that  the 
present  "Kingdom  of  Poland"  is 
Polish,  and  that  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  provinces  of  Galicia  and 
Posen  are  likewise  Polish.  But  the 
Poles  claim  far  more  than  that. 
At  one  time  the  Polish  frontier  ex- 
tended to  within  150  miles  of  Mos- 
cow ;  at  another,  the  Poles  were  ac- 
tually in  possession  of  the  old  capital 
of  Russia.  The  Poles  of  the  present 
day  make  no  claim  to  the  territory 
embraced  by  this  exceptional  ex- 
tension of  their  kingdom.  Nor  do 
they  say  anything  at  present  of 
their  right  to  Posen  and  Galicia. 
But  they  emphatically  assert  their 
claim  to  all  the  Russian  provinces 
which  belonged  to  Poland  at  the 
time  of  the  first  partition  in  1772. 
If  Russia  will  agree  to  reunite  these 
provinces  to  the  present  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  guarantee  the  autono- 
my of  this  restored  Poland,  then 
the  Poles  will  become  fellow-sub- 
jects with  the  Russians,  and  cheer- 
fully accept  the  Czar  for  their  king. 
These,  at  least,  were  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  announced  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Poles  a  year  ago. 

Historically  the  claim  of  the 
Poles  to  these  provinces  of  Russia 
is  indisputable,  but  on  the  mo- 
dern principle  of  nationality  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  main- 
tained. In  Lithuania,  Podolia, 
and  Volhynia,  the  Poles  are  con- 
fessedly a  minority  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  minority  comprises 
the  influential  classes,  the  land- 
owners, and,  we  may  almost  say, 
the  whole  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Whether,  then,  is  Influence 
or  Numbers  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion of  nationality1?  A  population 
may  become  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  ideas  and  customs,  and 
so  associated  with  the  history  and 
fortunes  of  a  dominant  race  settled 
among  them,  that  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  the  peoples  gradu- 
ally disappears.  Ethnology,  in  fact, 
holds  a  much  more  subordinate 
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place  in  practical  politics  than  ideal- 
ists imagine.  The  Russian  empire 
itself  owes  its  origin  and  extension 
to  a  foreign  race.  It  was  the  Scan- 
dinavian chief  Rurik,  and  the  two 
hundred  thousand  immigrants  who 
followed  him  from  Sweden,  that 
founded  the  Russian  empire  —  a 
dominant  caste  of  Normans  ruling 
over  the  native  Slavonian  popula- 
tion. It  is  said  that  nearly  all  the 
leading  families  of  Russia  trace 
their  pedigree  to  these  Scandina- 
vian immigrants  ;  and  it  was  to 
their  genius  for  government  and 
for  military  organisation  that  the 
Russian  empire  has  owed  its  re- 
markable extension.  The  only  prac- 
tical question,  then,  is,  whether  the 
old  Polish  provinces,  now  incorpo- 
rated with  Russia,  however  Slavo- 
nian in  the  bulk  of  their  population, 
incline  more  to  Russia  or  to  Poland  1 
Some  of  these  provinces,  we  should 
say,  incline  more  to  Russia ;  but 
the  case  is  certainly  otherwise  with 
the  extensive  and  important  pro- 
vince of  Lithuania.  The  conduct 
of  Lithuania  during  the  present  in- 
surrection indubitably  shows  that 
it  prefers  to  be  associated  with  Po- 
land. The  language  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  people  are  mainly  Po- 
lish, and  the  Polish  dress  is  regard- 
ed as  the  national  costume.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Previ- 
ous to  the  Tartar  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia, Lithuania  was  never  an  integral 
part  of  the  Russian  empire — for 
there  was  no  such  empire — but  only 
one  of  the  separate  grand-duchies 
into  which  Slavonia  was  divided 
under  the  successors  of  Rurik ;  and 
when  the  Tartar  invasion  took 
place,  Lithuania  successfully  resist- 
ed the  invaders,  and  established  it- 
self as  an  independent  state,  which 
subsequently  formed  a  union  with 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Poles 
might  be  induced  to  give  up  their 
claim  to  some  of  their  old  pro- 
vinces now  belonging  to  Russia, 
but  as  long  as  they  exist  as  a  nation 
they  will  never  abandon  their  claim 
to  Lithuania. 

Since  this  is  the  case — since  the 
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Poles  will  not  relinquish  their  claim 
to  Lithuania,  and  Russia  will  not 
assent  to  it — the  plan  of  a  reconci- 
liation becomes  impracticable,  and 
a  cordial  union  of  Poland  (with 
an  autonomy)  and  Russia  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Czar  seems  to  be 
hopeless.  This  was  the  case  a  year 
ago  :  how  much  the  gulf  of  separa- 
tion between  Pole  and  Russian  has 
widened  since  then  we  need  not  say. 

II.  The  other  solution  of  the  Po- 
lish question  appears  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  at  least  equal  difficul- 
ties. No  Power  in  Europe  has  a 
political  interest  in  seeing  the  Poles 
and  Russians  united  in  one  em- 
pire, but  almost  all  the  Powers 
desire  the  accomplishment  of  the 
other  solution,  which  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  and 
independent  kingdom  of  Poland. 
The  difficulty  is.  How  is  it  to  be 
(lone  ?  If  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
— we  do  not  say  the  Poland  of 
1772,  but  Poland  as  it  stood  at  the 
time  of  the  partition  in  1795,  plus 
the  territory  seized  by  Prussia  in 
1793  as  far  westwards  as  Posen — 
could  be  reconstituted  by  a  wish, 
every  Englishman  would  approve 
the  project.  Unfortunately  the  case 
is  far  otherwise.  The  project  of 
Castlereagh  still  lives  in  the  heart 
of  his  countrymen  as  a  desire ;  but 
we  feel  bewildered  when  we  come 
to  choose  a  way  to  the  attainment 
of  our  object.  Unless  the  concur- 
rence of  Prussia  and  Austria,  or 
at  least  of  the  latter  Power,  could 
be  secured,  the  realisation  of  the 
project  would  only  be  possible,  if 
possible  at  all,  by  means  of  a  re- 
volutionary war,  producing  evils 
worse  than  the  one  which  we  desire 
to  remedy. 

That  Austria  has  no  abiding  ob- 
jection to  giving  up  Galicia  to  the 
Poles,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  ; 
but  there  are  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  her  doing  so  at  present. 
Would  not  the  abandonment  of 
Galicia,  in  order  that  Poland  might 
be  re-constituted  as  an  independent 
kingdom,  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment to  the  Hungarians  to  claim 
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a  similar  independence  for  them- 
selves 1  And  the  same  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  Venetia.  Nevertheless, 
logic  does  not  go  for  much  in  na- 
tional politics ;  and  if,  by  the  ces- 
sion to  them  of  Galicia,  the  Poles 
became  good  friends  of  Austria,  her 
possession  of  Hungary  and  Venetia 
would  be  at  least  as  secure  as  it  is  at 
present.  But  the  grand  difficulty 
in  the  position  of  Austria  is  this, 
that  the  mere  proposal  on  her  part 
to  give  up  Galicia  to  the  Poles 
would  call  down  upon  her  the  wrath 
and  hostility  of  Kussia.  It  would 
be  the  signal  for  a  mortal  combat 
between  her  and  the  northern  Co- 
lossus. Failure  in  such  a  contest 
would  be  ruin  to  Austria.  Either 
the  power  of  Russia  must  be  deci- 
sively broken,  and  a  strong  Poland 
established  as  a  rival  to  Russia,  and 
as  an  ally  to  Austria,  or  else  the 
empire  of  the  Kaisar  must  crumble 
into  the  dust,  through  the  loss  of 
her  Slavonian  provinces.  Austria 
cannot  move  on  behalf  of  Poland, 
unless  the  Western  Powers  pledge 
themselves  to  support  her  with 
their  whole  force;  whereas  we  know 
that  France  would  join  in  such  an 
enterprise  with  the  design  of  seiz- 
ing and  retaining  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces— a  project  to  which  both 
Austria  and  England  are  strongly 
opposed.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  securing  the  co-operation  of  Prus- 
sia on  behalf  of  the  Poles  is  still 
greater.  She  has  more  fear  of 
France  than  of  Russia,  and  consi- 
ders that  it  is  better  for  her  that 
Poland  should  remain  incorporated 
with  Russia,  than  erected  into  a  se- 
parate and  rival  state,  which  would 
naturally  be  in  alliance  with  France. 
Moreover,  Prussia  is  resolutely  op- 
posed to  the  cession  of  Posen.  Nor 
is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
Half  the  population  of  the  province 
of  Posen  are  now  Germans.  From 
the  very  dawn  of  European  history, 
the  Germans  have  been  steadily 
gaining  ground  upon  the  Slavoni- 
ans; and  the  process  is  going  on 
still.  The  landowners  and  peas- 
antry of  Posen  are  nearly  all  Poles, 
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but  the  Germans  preponderate  in 
the  towns,  the  centres  of  influence, 
and  carry  on  the  trade  of  the  pro- 
vince. How,  then,  can  Prussia 
abandon  Posen]  or  how  can  a  com- 
promise be  effected  1  Roughly,  in- 
deed, the  thing  might  be  done,  by 
giving  the  eastern  half  of  the  pro- 
vince to  Poland,  and  keeping  the 
western  half  for  Prussia ;  and  after 
a  severe  war  such  rough  compro- 
mises become  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, as  such  a  division  of  Posen 
would  not  correspond  with  the  di- 
vided state  of  the  population — Poles 
and  Germans  being  intermingled 
all  over  the  province — it  would  not 
voluntarily  be  accepted  by  either 
party. 

The  Polish  question,  in  truth,  is 
the  despair  of  statesmen.  The  con- 
sequences of  a  great  political  wrong 
committed  during  last  century  ex- 
ist as  a  legacy  of  discord  and  per- 
plexity at  the  present  time.  Rus- 
sia, indeed,  foiled  in  all  her  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  Poles,  must  now 
seek  to  solve  the  question  by 
waging  a  war  of  extermination; 
she  is  ready  to  "  make  a  solitude 
and  call  it  peace."  But  even  the 
Russian  Government  must  be  pain- 
fully perplexed  with  the  thought 
that  such  a  war  may  end  disas- 
trously for  itself.  The  Polish  move- 
ment is  so  widespread,  the  hatred 
of  the  "Muscovites"  is  so  deep- 
seated,  that  badly  armed,  or  even 
wholly  unarmed,  as  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  rebellious  population, 
the  Russian  battalions  produce  little 
effect  in  trampling  out  the  fire  of 
revolt.  If  it  no  longer  spreads,  it 
everywhere  smoulders.  Where  the 
iron  heel  of  the  Muscovite  comes 
down,  the  flame  disappears,  but  the 
embers  remain ;  and  the  course  of 
the  solid  Russian  battalions  seems 
to  resemble  that  of  a  man  who 
cleaves  his  way  through  a  confla- 
gration, without  being  able  to  ex- 
tinguish it  as  he  goes.  Confident  as 
the  Russian  Government  may  be  in 
its  power  to  suppress  this  revolt  in 
the  long-run,  it  must  be  disquieted 
with  the  apprehension  that  it  will 
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not  have  to  deal  with  the  Poles 
alone,  and  that  the  prolonged  re- 
sistance of  the  insurgent  people 
will  suffice  to  bring  to  its  aid  the 
intervention  of  other  Powers  and 
other  armies.  Nearly  a  year  has 
passed,  and  still  the  Poles  fight  on; 
and  if  the  foreign  Powers  no  longer 
send  notes  to  St  Petersburg,  it  is 
only  because  other  measures  are  on 
the  tapis.  It  is  only  a  lull  before 
the  question  assumes  a  graver  form. 
How  is  it  to  end?  Is  Kussia  to 
make  an  end  of  Poland  in  fact,  and 
not  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech?  Or 
is  Europe  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  Poles  1  And  if  so,  how  and 
when  1 

Fortunately  for  Russia,  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe,  though  less  en- 
dangered by  the  Polish  insurrec- 
tion, are  more  perplexed  than  her- 
self as  to  what  course  to  adopt  in 
regard  to  it.  Russia's  course  is 
simple.  She  must  put  down  the 
insurrection  at  all  costs.  She  can- 
not submit  to  a  dismemberment 
which  would  leave  her  but  a  shadow 
of  her  present  greatness.  But  the 
other  Powers  are  distracted  in  pur- 
pose, because  divergent  in  their 
interests.  They  agree  in  memorial- 
ising Russia  on  the  subject  of  the 
revolt  ;  but  there  their  action  in 
common  has,  for  the  present  at 
least,  terminated.  Even  in  the  de- 
spatches which  they  forwarded  to 
St  Petersburg,  England,  France, 
and  Austria  assumed  different  atti- 
tudes. England  based  her  remon- 
strances on  the  Treaties  of  1815  ; 
France,  ignoring  those  treaties, 
founded  her  remonstrance  on  the 
danger  to  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
is  exposed  by  the  repeated  insurrec- 
tions in  Poland  ;  Austria,  taking  a 
narrower  ground,  contented  herself 
with  pointing  out  the  danger  to 
which  her  own  province  of  Galicia 
was  exposed  by  these  insurrections 
in  the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia. 
The  Court  of  Berlin,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  leant  strongly  to  the  side 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  outset  made 
overtures  to  Austria  to  unite  with 
Russia  and  Prussia  in  a  league  for 
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the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and 
for  resisting  any  Powers  which 
might  attempt  to  intervene  in  sup- 
port of  the  Poles.  The  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  rejected  the  proposal:  never- 
theless it  seems  only  too  probable 
that  the  force  of  circumstances  may 
yet  drive  Austria  into  a  Russo- 
Prussian  league,  from  which  hither- 
to she  has  shrunk  with  genuine 
aversion. 

In  England,  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  Poland  is  universal,  and 
the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  the 
Polish  people  is  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms.  The  condemna- 
tion, in  the  main,  is  perfectly  just, 
but  it  is  too  sweeping  and  indiscri- 
minate. Russia's  policy  towards 
the  Poles  has  failed,  because  she 
has  been  striving  to  accomplish  an 
impossibility.  It  is  not  concessions 
that  the  Poles  want ;  it  is  indepen- 
dence. The  Emperor  Alexander  did 
his  best  to  conciliate  the  Poles.  He 
gave  them  a  Viceroy,  a  national 
legislature,  and  a  national  army; 
but  the  system  would  not  work. 
The  legislature  was  but  seldom  con- 
voked, because  it  was  found  to 
cherish  designs,  and  to  excite  feel- 
ings, incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Russian  rule.  Fin- 
ally, when  the  people,  goaded  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Grand-Duke  Constantine,  and  ex- 
cited with  hope  by  the  French  Re- 
volution, rose  in  revolt  in  1830,  the 
Polish  army  gave  a  formidable  con- 
sistency to  the  insurrection,  and  the 
strength  of  Russia  was  tasked  to 
reduce  the  kingdom  to  subjection. 
The  iron  despotism  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  this  revolt.  We  may  condemn 
that  iron  rule,  but  what  other  course 
could  he  follow?  Was  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  reorganise 
a  Polish  army,  and  give  back  the 
fortresses  of  the  country  to  its  keep- 
ing; and  that  he  should  establish 
anew  a  Polish  Diet,  and  consolidate 
a  nationality  which  had  shown  it- 
self hostile  to  his  rule  ?  Again, 
when  the  present  Czar  came  to  the 
throne,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
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that  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of 
conciliating  the  Poles,  and  that  he 
would  have  re-established  their 
national  institutions  if  he  could 
have  trusted  their  loyalty.  The 
concessions  which  he  actually  did 
make  were  slight, — but  they  were 
tentative,  and  were  meant  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  real  value. 
Bat  Nemesis  again  interposed,  and 
cut  short  the  scheme  of  conciliation. 
The  Italian  war  of  1859,  and  the 
championship  of  oppressed  nation- 
alities assumed  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  excited  in  renewed 
force  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Poles.  The  Eussian  Govern- 
ment naturally  took  alarm  at  the 
sign  of  reviving  nationality;  and 
the  Poles,  on  their  part,  assumed 
an  attitude  of  what  is  called  passive 
hostility,  but  which  was  sufficiently 
active  in  the  matter  of  processions 
and  patriotic  demonstrations.  Blood 
at  length  was  shed ;  and,  deplorable 
as  the  catastrophe  was,  and  unde- 
sired  as  we  believe  it  to  have  been 
by  the  Russian  authorities,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
avoided.  Finally,  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  conspiracy — if  it 
may  be  so  called — which  had  its 
headquarters  in  Warsaw,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  the  Russian 
yoke  whenever  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  occur.  In  order  to 
disconcert  the  project  and  break  up 
the  conspiracy,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment— by  the  advice  of  the  Marquis 
Wielopolski,  himself  a  Pole — re- 
solved to  draft  off  its  leading  mem- 
bers into  the  army  by  means  of  the 
conscription.  Instead  of  regulating 
the  conscription  by  lot  as  usual,  the 
Russian  authorities  drew  up  a  list 
of  all  the  men  whom  they  knew  or 
suspected  to  be  hostile  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  on  a  certain  night 
had  them  seized  and  dragged  from 
their  homes,  and  shut  up  in  the 
citadel.  Lord  Palmerston  rightly 
termed  this  not  a  conscription,  but 
a  "proscription."  It  was  a  most 
cruel  and  tyrannous  act ;  but  again 
we  ask,  what  was  the  Russian  Gov- 
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eminent  to  do  1  What  else  would 
another  government  have  done  in 
the  same  circumstances  1  It  would 
be  unjust  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  compare  its  conduct  in  this 
matter  with  that  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1852. 
The  coup  d'etat  was  an  act  of  indi- 
vidual ambition  on  the  part  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  accom- 
plished by  bloodshed  and  deporta- 
tions unparalleled  during  the  severi- 
ties at  Warsaw  which  led  to  the 
present  revolt. 

As  a  question  of  international 
law,  the  right  of  foreign  Powers  at 
the  present  day  to  intervene  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  insurgent 
Poles  is  doubtful.  But  that  is  of 
little  consequence.  Despite  all  the 
prate  we  have  had  of  late  years 
about  the  "  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention," Governments  and  nations 
act  now  as  they  have  acted  from 
the  beginning.  The  question  of 
intervention  or  non-intervention  is 
simply  one  of  self-interest.  If  a 
State  have  an  interest  in  interven- 
ing, and  thinks  itself  sufficiently 
powerful  to  intervene  with  success, 
it  will  intervene.  If  it  have  no 
adequate  interest  in  the  matter,  or 
if  it  lack  the  power  to  intervene 
with  success,  it  will  not  intervene. 
The  feelings  or  even  the  interests 
of  a  nation  may  be  deeply  engaged 
in  a  foreign  question,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  should  take  up 
arms  to  intervene  in  the  conflict. 
When  the  Holy  Alliance  (Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia)  in  1821  re- 
solved to  put  down  by  force  of  arms 
the  revolution  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions, it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  absurdity  for  England  to  have 
engaged  in  a  contest,  evidently 
hopeless,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
military  intervention  of  these 
Powers.  But  she  did  what  she 
could  :  she  opposed  the  interven- 
tion diplomatically :  and  the  cir- 
cular which  Lord  Castlereagh  ad- 
dressed to  the  European  Powers, 
formally  expressing  the  dissent  of 
the  British  Government,  produced 
a  great  sensation  on  the  Continent. 
In  like  manner  we  are  not  bound 
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to  intervene  in  the  Polish  question 
otherwise  than  by  diplomacy.  We 
may  go  farther  if  we  please,  and 
we  may  ultimately  be  drawn  into 
the  conflict  whether  we  please  or 
not ;  but  there  is  no  international 
obligation  upon  us  to  do  more  than 
we  are  doing.  The  cost  of  an 
armed  intervention  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  at  present  what  object  is  attain- 
able by  such  an  intervention  which 
would  compensate  the  danger  and 
the  expense.  Besides,  in  redress- 
ing one  wrong,  it  becomes  us  to 
take  care  that  we  do  not  produce 
others  equally  serious.  And  we 
fear  that,  if  a  war  be  engaged  in  on 
behalf  of  Poland,  this  will  be  the 
result. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  restoring  the  Poles  to  their  place 
among  the  nations.  Such  a  resto- 
ration he  regards  as  a  great  political 
necessity.  Writing  in  1854,  he 
says  : — "  In  the  very  front  rank  of 
the  great  league  of  the  Western 
Powers,  which  can  alone  preserve 
Europe  from  Russian  subjugation, 
must  be  placed  the  restoration  of 
Poland.  The  extension  of  Austria 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
her  acquisition  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  under  the  burden  of  the 
stipulated  payment  to  the  Porte,  is 
the  obvious  mode,  without  doing 
injustice  to  any  one,  of  winning  her 
consent  to  the  cession  of  Galicia. 
If  Prussia  casts  in  her  lot  with  the 
Muscovites,  she  cannot  complain  if 
she  undergoes  the  fate  which  she 
herself  imposed  on  Saxony  when  its 
sovereign  adhered  to  Napoleon  in 
1814."  The  importance  of  restor- 
ing Poland  to  independence  is  as 
great  now  as  it  was  when  these 
words  were  written  :  but  the  posi- 
tion of  Europe  has  changed  since 
then,  and  the  task  of  restoring  Po- 
land has  become  surrounded  by  new 
difficulties.  Italy  claims  Venetia 
from  Austria  more  vehemently  than 
the  Poles  desire  Galicia ;  the  Hun- 
garians refuse  to  unite  with  the 
other  populations  of  Austria ;  and, 
more  embarrassing  than  all,  it  is 
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now  notorious  that  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  is  bent  upon  destroying 
the  Treaties  of  1815,  and  extending 
the  frontiers  of  France.  England 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  Prussia's  extremity  is  France's 
opportunity ;  and  that  Napoleon 
will  never  join  in  a  war  for  the  re- 
storation of  Poland  except  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  Germany  and 
seizing  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine. 
The  most  that  a  successful  inter- 
vention is  likely  to  accomplish, 
would  be  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
would  include  part  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Posen  and  the  Austrian 
province  of  Galicia — France  pay- 
ing herself  for  her  exertions  by  ad- 
vancing her  frontier  to  the  Rhine. 
What  would  then  be  the  position  1 
Would  not  the  ascendancy  of  France 
be  immensely  increased,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  Powers  which  at 
present  keep  her  in  check?  Ger- 
many would  lose  provinces  on  both 
her  eastern  and  western  frontiers  ; 
while  France  would  receive  new 
power  from  the  frontier  and  for- 
tresses of  the  Rhine,  and  would 
find  in  the  restored  kingdom  of 
Poland  a  new  ally.  To  defeated 
Russia  France  would  at  the  same 
time  offer  aid  in  pushing  her  con- 
quests in  Asia,  where  she  comes 
into  contact  with  England.  These 
are  considerations  which  may  well 
make  us  pause  before  we  give  way 
to  our  natural  sympathies  in  favour 
of  Poland.  We  wish  well  to  the 
Poles.  We  cannot  regard  with  in- 
difference the  threatened  extinction 
of  a  nationality.  We  cannot  be 
spectators  of  their  gallant  and  des- 
perate struggles  for  independence 
without  believing  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  successful.  With  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  also,  we  be- 
lieve that,  if  Poland  become  fairly 
merged  in  Russia,  the  power  of 
that  colossal  empire  will  ere  long 
overshadow  the  Continent.  But 
of  what  use  these  sympathies  and 
opinions  if  circumstances  deny  to 
us  the  opportunity  to  act  upon 
them? 

The  grand  difficulty  in  the  Polish 
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question  is  neither  Russia,  Prussia, 

nor  Austria.     Let  us  say  it  plainly 

it    is    the   Emperor    Napoleon. 

If  he  were  the  upholder  of  trea- 
ties, as  he  represented  himself 
when  he  assumed  the  purple,*  or 
the  disinterested  champion  of  na- 
tional rights,  as  he  announced  when 
commencing  the  Italian  war — the 
Polish  question  would  be  easily 
settled.  Austria,  we  believe,  would 
be  as  ready  to  cede  Galicia  now  as 
she  was  in  1815,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  getting  rid  of  an  internal  diffi- 
culty, and  of  erecting  in  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  an  external  shield 
against  the  power  of  her  colossal 
neighbour,  Russia.  England  would 
have  nothing  to  seek,  because  no- 
thing to  gain,  but  the  restoration 
of  Poland.  And  if  Napoleon  were 
equally  disinterested,  an  alliance 
between  England,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria would  ere  this  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  the  restoration  of  Po- 
land would  have  become  a  matter 
of  certainty.  But  Napoleon,  as 
both  Austria  and  England  now 
know,  is  riot  disinterested.  Neither 
as  an  ally  is  he  reliable.  England 
knows  how  he  closed  the  Crimean 
war — 'Italy  knows  how  he  acted  at 
Villafranca.  And  so  does  Austria 
— for  in  that  interview  he  offered 
to  give  back  Lombardy  if  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  would  permit  him  to 
attack  Prussia  on  the  Rhine.  He 
has  got  Savoy  and  Nice ;  but  in 
order  to  complete  his  "mission,"  he 
must  extend  the  boundaries  of 
France  to  the  Rhine.  If  he  can 
accomplish  this,  his  dynasty  is  se- 
cure. Internal  freedom  may  be 
safely  granted  to  his  subjects,  when 
their  external  ambition  has  been 
satisfied  ;  and  France  would  then 
cease  from  her  revolutions,  and 
settle  down  into  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  nations,  under  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon.  These  are  great  ob- 
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jects,  so  far  as  regards  France  and 
himself.  But  if  tried  at  the  bar  of 
Europe,  they  must  be  condemned. 
He  cannot  expect  other  nations  to 
sacrifice  their  rights  in  order  that 
the  ambition  of  France  may  be  sa- 
tisfied and  his  dynasty  secured.  It 
is  these  objects — it  is  this  ambition 
of  Napoleon — we  repeat,  that  forms 
the  grand  obstacle  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Polish  question.  It 
forces  Austria  and  England  to  mis- 
trust and  keep  aloof  from  him,  and 
threatens  to  divide  Governments 
which  ought  to  ally  themselves  on 
this  question  into  opposite  camps. 

We  have  no  desire  to  judge 
harshly  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
He  is  a  great  and  sagacious  mon- 
arch, who  has  benefited  France, 
and  in  whose  policy  towards  the 
rest  of  Europe  evil  and  good  are 
intermingled.  Like  every  one  else, 
he  has  his  own  game  to  play,  and 
he  must  play  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. His  policy  requires  that  he 
shall  aggrandise  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  states  ;  but  even  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  he  must 
seek  to  minimise  the  hostility  which 
such  an  aggrandisement  must  create 
by  rendering  to  Europe  all  the 
benefits  which  he  possibly  can  com- 
patibly with  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  ends.  He  is  an  enlightened 
monarch,  who  would  fain  be  a  bene- 
factor of  Europe  as  well  as  of  his 
own  country.  But  he  is  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  must  at- 
tend to  their  interests  and  aspira- 
tions first ;  and  with  the  realisation 
of  these  are  bound  up  the  success 
of  his  dynasty.  He  is  now  in  a 

Cition  alike  of  difficulty  and  of 
je.  If  the  present  European 
crisis  places  him  in  the  gravest  em- 
barrassment, he  knows  also — he  has 
known  all  along — that  without  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  crisis  his  most 
brilliant  hopes  would  remain  unful- 


*  When  re-establishing  the  Empire,  Louis  Napoleon  proclaimed  to  Europe,  in 

his  address  to  the  French  Legislature— ''The  age  of  conquests  is  past I 

accept  all  which  history  for  the  last  forty  years  transmits  to  us  with  its  inflexible 
authority.  _  In  the  beginning  of  1859  he  proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of  "jus- 
tice and  civilisation  everywhere ; "  and  at  Milan,  a  few  months  afterwards,  he 
made  his  equally  famous  and  false  declaration  that  he  made  war  only  for  "an  idea." 
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filled.  He  has  foreseen  some  such 
crisis  as  this  from  the  first ;  he  has 
framed  his  policy  upon  the  wants 
of  France  and  the  exigencies  of  Eu- 
rope. Availing  himself  of  these 
exigencies,  he  has  already  won  lau- 
rels for  himself  and  aggrandisement 
for  France.  But  the  crisis  with 
which  he  is  now  face  to  face  is  far 
grander  and  graver — presents  alike 
more  risks  and  more  advantages — 
than  any  with  which  he  has  grap- 
pled in  the  past.  It  is  the  crisis  of 
his  dynasty.  It  is  the  crucial  test 
of  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  policy. 
He  must  now  gather  up  his  full 
strength  to  cope  with  the  enter- 
prise. 

The  intervention  in  Mexico  has 
been  called  the  greatest  blunder 
which  Napoleon  III.  has  committed. 
We  see  no  reason  so  to  regard  it. 
It  may  prove  a  failure  ;  but  it  has 
not  done  so  yet.  If  it  succeed,  it 
will  prove  a  glory  and  an  advantage 
to  France,  and  promises  only  bene- 
fit to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
would  redeem  the  rich  and  beauti- 
ful country  of  Mexico  from  chronic 
anarchy  and  suffering — from  the 
political  and  commercial  annihila- 
tion which  has  for  a  generation  ren- 
dered it  a  blank  spot  in  the  world. 
It  would  give  an  outlet  for  the  re- 
dundant portion  of  the  energies  and 
population  of  France  ;  and  by  so 
doing  would  lessen  the  political 
restlessness  at  home,  and,  by  allow- 
ing the  now  stagnant  population  to 
increase  in  numbers,  would  produce 
a  healthier  social  condition  among 
the  people.  Despite  the  present 
crisis  in  Europe,  which  requires  the 
Emperor  to  concentrate  his  forces, 
this  Mexican  enterprise  may  yet  be 
carried  to  a  successful  end.  But 
already  it  has  not  been  without  its 
advantages  for  the  Emperor.  It 
has  cost  a  few  millions,  indeed,  but 
these  may  be  repaid ;  and,  mean- 
while, it  has  distracted  the  thoughts 
of  the  restless  French  from  the 
affairs  of  their  own  Continent  at  a 
time  when  these  affairs  presented 
no  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Napoleonic  ideas. 
The  Mexican  expedition,  therefore 
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— whatever  be  its  ultimate  fate — 
has  shielded  the  Emperor  from  im- 
patient pressure  on  the  part  of  his 
people,  and  has  enabled  him  to 
bide  his  time.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  shield  will  not  be  much 
longer  available  ;  nor  can  the  Em- 
peror desire  that  it  should  be.  It 
is  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe  that 
the  thoughts  and  ambitious  aspira- 
tions of  the  French  people  are  fixed. 
"  Perish  ten  Mexicos,"  would  be 
their  words,  "  rather  than  Poland 
should  perish."  With  this  Polish 
affair  is  bound  up  this  hope  of  win- 
ning the  frontier  of  the  Rhine.  And 
the  Emperor  knows  that,  if  he  can 
attain  this  latter  object,  his  people 
will  be  quite  content  that  their 
"  grand  idea  "  on  behalf  of  Poland 
be  sadly  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions. 

The  probable  issue  for  the  Empe- 
ror, we  believe,  from  his  present  dif- 
ficulty— a  difficulty  not  altogether 
unwelcome — is  through  the  portals 
of  war.  War,  short  if  possible,  and 
closed  by  compromises ;  but  still 
war.  One  ally  at  least  is  already 
at  his  bidding.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is  eager  for  the  fray.  It 
cannot  get  Venetia,  no  more  than 
Napoleon  can  get  the  Rhine  fron- 
tier, without  a  war  ;  and  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  such  a  war  can 
only  be  found  during  the  turmoil 
of  a  great  crisis.  In  1859  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  an  army  which  was 
"  eating  its  head  off."  The  King 
of  Italy  is  in  the  same  position  now. 
He  has  been  elaborating  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  his  kingdom  with 
a  view  to  the  conquest  of  Venetia  ; 
and  if  the  struggle  do  not  come 
soon,  Italy  must  collapse  under  the 
weight  of  her  preparations.  Like 
a  pugilist  who  has  gone  into  train- 
ing, Italy  knows  that  if  the  fight 
for  the  prize  do  not  come  off  at 
once,  the  splendour  of  her  condition 
will  lead  to  a  break-down.  Diplo- 
matic "missions"  have  recommenc- 
ed between  Turin  and  Paris ;  and  in 
the  movements  of  Italian  statesmen 
we  can  read  the  auguries  fully  bet- 
ter than  in  the  flight  of  birds.  But 
we  are  persuaded,  if  the  Italian 
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Government  does  not  take  special 
care  in  the  contest  which  it  desires, 
it  will  be  sold  by  its  Imperial  ally 
more  seriously  even  than  it  has  been 
already.  Italy  is  too  eager  to  count 
the  risks.  Napoleon  is  eminently 
cautious.  He  only  fights  when  he 
has  seventy-five  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  in  his  favour.  At  present 
the  odds  are  by  no  means  so  propi- 
tious ;  but  will  any  one  venture  to 
say  that  they  will  not  become  so 
within  three  months  1  The  Empe- 
ror cannot  continue  in  his  present 
position — nor  can  he  recede.  In 
France,  the  Opposition  have  gained 
ground  immensely :  in  the  elections 
this  year  they  have  polled  2,000,000 
votes,  instead  of  the  500,000  record- 
ed in  their  favour  in  1857 ;  and  the 
old  alternative  is  more  and  more 
pressed  upon  the  Emperor — Liberty 
at  home  or  War  abroad.  The  Em- 
peror, on  his  part,  cannot  as  yet 
confer  political  liberty  upon  his 
subjects,  and  his  recent  acts  prove 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so. 
He  must  do  something  abroad,  and 
the  state  of  Europe  is  becoming 
favourable  to  such  an  enterprise. 
Both  the  Notes  and  the  Congress 
have  failed  ;  but  the  proposal  of  a 
Congress  gives  him  time  to  mature 
his  plans,  and  will  be  kept  dang- 
ling in  public  view  until  the  hour 
for  decision  strikes. 

As  if  Europe  had  not  already 
enough  on  her  hands — as  if  there 
were  not  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments more  than  sufficient  to  tax 
the  amplest  skill  of  statesmen,  and 
ere  long,  probably,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  nations — the  Germans 
are  creating  one  embarrassment 
more,  heedless  though  it  should 
prove  the  spark  which  is  to  set  all 
Europe  in  a  blaze  of  war.  With  all 
our  love  for  the  Germans,  there  is 
no  nation  that  more  tries  one's  pa- 
tience, and  needlessly  exhausts  our 
sympathy.  They  have  no  splendida 
vitia,  like  their  Gallic  neighbours ; 
but  they  are  so  maladroit  and  un- 
practical, that  their  faults  do  as  much 
harm  as  the  more  criminal  ambition 
of  able  monarchs.  In  the  present 
case  their  policy  is  unjust  and  dis- 
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honest,  as  well  as  embarrassing  for 
Europe.  The  legal  part  of  their 
claim  is  advanced  merely  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  an  act  of  high-handed 
injustice.  And  even  the  legal  basis 
of  their  claim  is  a  curious  one.  At 
a  time  when  the  most  solemn  trea- 
ties which  Europe  ever  ratified  are 
thought  to  have  become  nullified 
by  the  lapse  of  less  than  fifty  years, 
the  Germans  go  back  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  to  facts  which  Europe 
had  forgotten — if  indeed  Europe 
ever  took  cognisance  of  them.  In 
the  remote  times  to  which  this  Ger- 
man claim  goes  back,  the  modern 
principle  of  nationality  was  un- 
known, and  populations  readily 
united  or  parted  according  to  any 
changes  in  the  persons  or  fortunes 
of  their  rulers.  So  it  happened 
that  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Lauenburg  peopled  by  Germans, 
and  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  inha- 
bited by  Danes,  at  one  time  had 
the  same  duke  for  ruler,  although 
each  had  an  autonomy  of  its  own. 
But  about  four  centuries  ago,  the 
duchies  became  "part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark  :  their  new  sove- 
reign becoming  a  duke  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  virtue  of  his  pos- 
session of  Holstein.  When  the 
present  Germanic  Confederation 
was  formed,  the  King  of  Denmark 
became  a  member  of  it  upon  the 
same  title.  Meanwhile  the  Danish 
kings  had  allowed  the  provinces  of 
Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg 
to  maintain  their  old  "  Estates." 
But  as  this  administrative  arrange- 
ment was  exceedingly  cumbrous, 
embarrassing,  and  antiquated,  the 
Danish  Government  of  late  years 
has  desired  to  replace  it  (as  Austria 
has  recently  done  with  her  provinces, 
and  as  our  nation  did  long  ago)  by 
one  national  parliament,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
fairly  represented.  At  the  same 
time  the  old  Estates  of  the  duchies 
were  to  be  maintained  as  local  in- 
stitutions. But  when  this  measure 
was  proposed,  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation interposed.  They  main- 
tained that  this  was  not  a  domestic 
question  which  the  population  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Denmark  could  set- 
tle for  themselves,  inasmuch  as  Hoi- 
stein  and  Lauenburg,  though  part  of 
Denmark,  were  also  members  of  the 
Germanic  Confederacy.  They  insist- 
ed that  these  provinces  should  not 
only  maintain  their  separate  "  Es- 
tates," whatever  might  be  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, but  also  that  their  governing 
power  should  not  be  merged  in  a 
national  parliament,  but  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  veto 
on  the  imperial  legislation.  They 
demand,  in  fact,  that  Holstein,  Lau- 
enburg, Schleswig,  and  Denmark 
Proper,  should  each  have  an  inde- 
pendent parliament  of  its  own,  and 
an  equal  vote  in  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom.  It  is  needless 
to  show  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  never  work ;  but  the  injustice 
of  the  demand  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  under  such  a  constitution, 
the  petty  province  of  Lauenburg, 
with  a  population  of  only  50,000, 
would  have  an  equal  vote  with  Den- 
mark Proper,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion fully  thirty  times  greater.  Hol- 
stein, with  a  population  of  500,000, 
and  Schleswig,  with  400,000,  would 
likewise  each  possess  a  veto  upon 
the  imperial  legislation  of  the  Dan- 
ish kingdom.  Under  such  a  con- 
stitution, accordingly,  Denmark 
would  become  a  dependency  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  "  a 
sacrifice  extorted  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,"  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment a  year  ago  cancelled  the 
act  by  which  Holstein  was  to  be 
represented  in  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment, and  allowed  the  Estates  of 
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that  province  to  exercise  a  legislative 
and  supply-granting  power,  in  con- 
formity with  the  decrees  of  the  Ger- 
manic Diet  of  4th  March  1860,  and 
7th  February  1861.  But  this  would 
not  content  the  Diet.  Several  cen- 
turies ago  (in  1460  !),  a  declaration 
was  made  by  a  king  of  Denmark  to 
the  effect  that  the  duchies  of  Hol- 
stein and  Schleswig  should  never  be 
separated ;  *  and  the  Diet  now  main- 
tains that  this  means  they  shall  never 
be  differently  treated — and  that  as 
Holstein  must  have  an  independent 
parliament,  Schleswig  must  also 
have  one !  The  Diet,  be  it  ob- 
served, has  no  pretext  of  any  kind 
to  interfere  directly  with  Schleswig, 
which  never,  either  with  the  old 
Germanic  Empire,  or  with  the  pre- 
sent Germanic  Confederacy,  was 
connected  ;  but,  say  they,  "  we 
have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Holstein,  and  as  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein  were  never  to 
be  separated,  we  deny  that  any 
change  can  be  made  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  one  more  than  of  the 
other."  This  is  obviously  an  at- 
tempt "to  paralyse  the  Danish 
monarchy."  This  was  the  language 
of  Lord  Russell  himself  when  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Cowley  in  February 
1861,  before  his  Lordship  lost  his 
wits  a  year  ago,  and  to  which  hap- 
pily he  is  returning  again  now.t 
The  object  of  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  is  transparent. 
They  desire  to  wrench  Holstein 
from  Denmark,  for  the  double  rea- 
son that  the  Holsteiners  are  Ger- 
mans, and  that  the  Confederacy 
wants  the  splendid  harbour  of 
Kiel  as  a  station  for  the  German 
fleet  that  is  to  be.  Moreover,  as 


*  Besides  the  antiquity  of  this  royal  declaration,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  was  never 
ratified  by  the  Danish  Estates,  and  that  it  has  never  been  regularly  observed. 
Moreover,  it  was  made  to  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners  only,  and  not  to  the  Germanic 
Empire. 

f  In  his  despatch  of  Sept.  29,  1863,  to  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  our  representative  at 
Frankfort,  Lord  Russell  says  : — "  It  cannot  be  required  that  the  constitution  of  the 
entire  Danish  monarchy  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation.  If  the  Estates  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  were  per- 
mitted to  veto  the  proceedings  of  the  Danish  Parliament  and  Danish  Government, 
it  is  evident  that  the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Denmark  against  a 
foreign  enemy  might  be  prevented,  the  entire  activity  of  the  monarchy  be  paralysed, 
and  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark  be  seriously  threatened." 
VOL.  XCV. — NO.  DLXXIX.  I 
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German  settlers  have  immigrated 
into  Schleswig  in  such  numbers 
that  they  now  constitute  one-half 
of  the  population,  the  Confederacy 
desires  to  keep  Schleswig  also  apart 
from  Denmark  in  order  that  they 
may  likewise  get  possession  of  it. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  Danish 
question.  But  since  the  death  of 
the  late  King  of  Denmark,  a  new 
element  has  been  imported  into  it. 
The  late  King  had  no  offspring  or 
near  relatives  to  succeed  to  his 
throne ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  a 
war  of  succession,  and  also  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Danish 
kingdom,  the  great  Powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  late  King,  con- 
cluded the  Treaty  of  London  in 
1852,  settling  the  succession  upon 
Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Son- 
berburg  (now  Christian  IX.),  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Danish 
people.  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
among  the  contracting  parties  to 
this  act,  and  therefore  are  bound  by 
it.  But  the  Germans  now  repudiate 
the  act.  They  say  that  Prince  Fre- 
derick of  Schleswig -Holstein-Son- 
derburg-Augustenburg  is  the  heir  to 
the  dukedom  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
and  that  therefore  these  provinces 
ought  to  be  separated  from  Den- 
mark, and  made  an  independent 
dukedom  under  Prince  Frederick. 
"  We  do  not  care  who  is  to  be 
King  of  Denmark/'  they  say,  "but 
Christian  IX.  is  not  to  be  ruler 
over  Schleswig  and  Holstein :  these 
provinces  must  be  assigned  to  Prince 
Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  and 
consequently  become  integral  parts 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation." 
On  this  plea  (which  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Treaty  of  1852),  the 
Germans  now  think  they  have  a 
good  pretext  for  accomplishing 
their  long -cherished  ambition  of 
wresting  these  provinces  from  Den- 
mark. At  a  meeting  at  Nurem- 
berg, on  the  6th  December,  of 
representatives  from  the  various 
Diets  of  Germany,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved — "  To  declare  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  are  inse- 
parable; that  the  Duchies  are  in- 
dependent, and  must  be  separated 
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from  Denmark ;  and  that  Frederick 
of  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg  is  the  lawful  Duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein."  Such  is 
the  popular  programme.  Injustice 
to  the  two  leading  Governments  of 
Germany,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
they  do  not  adopt  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  oppose  it  as  far  as  they 
find  it  safe  to  do  so.  But  they  are 
in  a  difficult  position.  The  Prus- 
sian Government — not  entirely  by 
its  own  fault,  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  still  more  to  blame — 
has  of  late  become  unpopular  at 
home,  and  it  is  naturally  reluctant 
to  make  itself  still  more  unpopular 
by  opposing  the  general  ferment  on 
the  Danish  question.  It  also  knows 
that  the  best  means  of  regaining 
its  popularity,  and  of  diverting  the 
thoughts  of  its  people  from  the 
recent  discord  between  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  by  taking  the  lead 
in  this  aggressive  movement  against 
Denmark.  Nevertheless  it  holds 
back  as  much  as  it  prudently  can. 
Better  than  its  own  subjects,  the 
Prussian  Government  discerns  the 
danger  to  which  Germany  will  ex- 
pose herself  by  commencing  at  the 
present  juncture  an  indefensible 
war.  The  Austrian  Government  is 
in  a  position  not  less  embarrassing. 
It  has  difficulties  enough  of  its 
own,  irrespective  of  the  new  quar- 
rel into  which  the  excitement  of 
the  Germans  now  threatens  to  drag 
it.  But  the  popular  programme 
finds  favour  with  the  Austrian 
Keichsrath  as  well  as  in  the 
Chambers  at  Berlin.  The  Austrian 
and  Prussian  Governments,  there- 
fore, have  to  look  to  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Both  Governments 
would  give  great  offence  to  their 
subjects  if  they  were  wholly  to 
oppose  the  clamour  for  interven- 
tion on  behalf  (or  on  pretext)  of 
the  Duchies;  and  moreover  such 
an  opposition  on  their  part  would 
create  a  general  dissension  through- 
out Germany,  hardly  less  menacing 
to  the  safety  of  the  Fatherland  than 
the  consequences  of  the  crusade 
which  they  desire  to  prevent.  Ac- 
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cordingly  they  have  taken  a  middle 
course.  By  exerting  to  the  utmost 
their  influence  in  the  Germanic  Diet, 
they  have  induced  that  body,  by  a 
majority  of  one  (several  of  the  mem- 
bers refusing  to  vote  rather  than  sup- 
port the  Austro-Prussian  proposal), 
to  decree  only  a  Federal  "  execu- 
tion" in  Holstein  (instead  of  the 
"  occupation"  which  they  meant  to 
order),  and  to  postpone  any  decision 
on  the  question  of  succession.*  In 
their  circumstances,  we  believe  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Govern- 
ments could  do  no  more.  To  have 
held  back  altogether,  would  only 
have  been  to  put  the  leadership  of 
the  movement  into  the  hands  of 
the  ultra  party;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Governments  regard  the  "execu- 
tion" as  a  means  of  interposing  the 
regular  troops  between  the  Danes 
and  the  "  free  corps"  who  are  eager 
to  attack  Denmark  in  the  name  of 
the  Pretender  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

The  Germans  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  get  themselves  into  a  trap.  It 
is  natural  that  they  should  desire 
to  have  the  province  of  Holstein, 
with  its  purely  German  population, 
united  to  the  territories  of  the  Con- 
federation, but  to  seize  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  international  rights. 
As  to  Schleswig,  it  was  never  in 
connection  with  Germany,  and  even 
on  the  principle  of  nationality  they 
have  no  claim  to  it.  Denmark  is  a 
small  State,  quite  unable  of  itself 
to  cope  with  the  Confederation; 
but  if  the  Germans  think  they  shall 
have  to  deal  with  Denmark  alone, 
they  are  wholly  mistaken ;  and  the 
mistake  is  likely  to  be  a  fatal  one  for 
themselves.  At  the  close  of  last  ses- 
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sion,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him 
by  Mr  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Palmerston 
declared  "that it  is  the bounden duty 
of  this  country  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark ;  and  that  if 
the  German  Powers  persevered  in 
the  course  which  he  was  sorry  to 
see  they  were  adopting,  they  would 
find  that  they  would  not  have  to 
deal  with  Denmark  alone,  but  that 
there  were  other  and  greater  Pow- 
ers than  Denmark  with  which  the 
question  was  to  be  settled."  But 
it  is  not  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land that  the  Germans  have  to  fear ; 
for  that  intervention,  were  it  to 
take  place,  would  have  for  its  ob- 
ject simply  to  shield  Denmark. 
The  danger  to  which  they  expose 
themselves  lies  in  another  quarter ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in- 
fluence of  diplomacy,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
Governments,will  yet  suffice  to  avert 
it.  The  sudden  announcement,  on 
llth  December,  that  Sweden  had 
withdrawn  from  the  alliance  with 
Denmark,  instead  of  being  an  en- 
couragement to  the  Germans  to 
proceed  in  their  aggression,  ought 
to  put  them  on  their  guard.  In 
homely  phrase,  they  ought  to  smell 
a  rat.  The  Swedish  Government 
cannot  really  separate  itself  from  the 
cause  of  Denmark  in  this  question. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  withdrawal  is 
merely  a  show  :  designed  to  post- 
pone a  crisis,  by  inducing  Denmark 
not  to  cross  swords  at  once  with  the 
invaders, — perhaps,  also,  to  tempt 
the  Germans  onwards,  and  commit 
them  irretrievably  to  a  conflict  in 
which,  King  Charles  XV.  has  been 
apprised,  a  certain  potentate  with 
whom  he  is  on  confidential  terms  is 
desirous  to  take  part.  Would  not 


*  Austria  and  Prussia,  although  admitting  that  they  are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of 
1852,  refuse  to  recognise  the  new  King  of  Denmark  until  he  shall  have  fulfilled 
certain  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Danish  Government  in  1851.  The  Treaty 
of  1852,  regulating  the  succession,  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  engagements,  which 
related  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  Danish  kingdom  ;  but,  by  taking  the 
opposite  view,  Austria  and  Prussia  obtain  a  pretext  for  partially  falling  in  with  the 
popular  programme  of  the  Germans.  They  admit,  however,  that  King  Christian  is 
heir  to  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  even  without  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  Lauen- 
burgers,  also,  are  well  pleased  to  have  Christian  IX.  as  their  ruler,  and  have  for- 
warded addresses  to  Copenhagen  declaring  that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  withdrawn 
from  beneath  his  sceptre. 
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a  war  with  Germany  in  defence  of 
Denmark,  with  Italy  and  Sweden 
for  allies,  and  England  favourable 
to  the  cause,  be  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity as  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
is  waiting  foH  If  Kussia  can  be 
kept  off  by  friendly  overtures,  and 
by  the  task  of  pacifying  Poland, 
— such  a  game  might  be  neatly 
played  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Khine 
frontier  won  with  less  risk  than  by 
any  other  way. 

Meanwhile  the  Poles  fight  on. 
They  make  no  progress — the  insur- 
rection even  wanes  ;  but  still  they 
fight  on.  They  knew  from  the  first 
that  they  could  not  cope  single- 
handed  with  the  colossal  power  of 
Russia.  From  the  first  they  have 
placed  their  hopes  in  foreign  aid. 
And  that  aid  may  yet  come.  They 
have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  Rus- 
sia now.  This  is  the  second  time 
they  have  risen  in  fierce  revolt. 
They  know  the  iron  despotism  that 
followed  the  suppression  of  their 
first  rebellion;  they  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  understand  their  fate  after  a  fail- 
ure of  the  second.  Russia  will  not 
allow  herself  to  be  embarrassed  by 
the  continued  existence  of  so  rebel- 
lious a  nationality.  Humane  as  the 
Russian  Emperor  unquestionably  is, 
he  cannot  allow  his  empire  to  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  repetition 
of  such  revolts.  If  the  Poles  find 
that  movements  are  on  foot  which 
will  bring  them  the  expected  aid 
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by-and-by,the  insurrection  may  sink 
into  its  embers,  and  await  the 
breath  that  is  to  arouse  them  again 
into  fire.  But  if  they  have  no  such 
hope,  they  may  be  expected  to  play 
the  part  of  desperate  men  more  des- 
perately than  ever,  and  to  court  a 
struggle  with  their  oppressors  of  so 
sanguinary  a  character  as  to  com- 
pel the  active  intervention  of  other 
Powers.  We  are  a  staid  people, — 
and  all  the  good  sense  of  England 
is  arrayed  in  favour  of  non-inter- 
vention in  the  quarrels  of  the  Con- 
tinent. But,  even  with  us,  there 
are  gusts  of  national  excitement 
which  bear  down  everything  before 
them.  The  affair  of  Sinope  decid- 
ed the  question  of  the  late  war  with 
Russia.  And  among  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  future,  there  are 
some  which  would  gravely  affect 
our  interests,  and  others  which 
would  passionately  excite  our  sym- 
pathies. Despite  the  decisive  No 
with  which  our  Government  has 
met  his  proposals  for  co-opera- 
tion, the  Emperor  Napoleon  does 
not  yet  despair  of  winning  our 
support, — even  though  he  knows 
that  to  some  of  the  objects  of  his 
policy,  if  revealed,  England  will 
be  unanimously  opposed.  The 
European  crisis  seems  only  to- 
deepen ;  and  it  is  not  without  anx- 
iety, though  without  alarm,  that  we 
look  forward  to  the  events  of  the 
year. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. — AT  THE  ABBEY. 


"  WHO  said  that  Tony  Butler  had 
come  back1?"  said  Sir  Arthur,  as 
they  sat  at  breakfast  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival. 

"  The  gardener  saw  him  last 
night,  papa,"  said  Mrs  Trafford ; 
"  he  was  sitting  with  his  mother  on 
the  rocks  below  the  cottage;  and 
when  Gregg  saluted  him,  he  called 
out,  'All  well  at  the  Abbey,  I 
hope?'" 

"  It  would  have  been  more  suit- 
able if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
assure  himself  of  that  fact  by  a  visit 
here,"  said  Lady  Lyle.  "  Don't  you 
think  so,  Mr  Maitland?" 

"I  am  disposed  to  agree  with 
you,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"Besides,"  added  Sir  Arthur, 
"he  must  have  come  over  in  the 
Foyle,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  me  some  news  of  my  horses. 
Those  two  rough  nights  have  made 
me  very  uneasy  about  them." 

"  Another  reason  for  a  little  at- 
tention on  his  part,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, bridling;  and  then,  as  if 
anxious  to  show  that  so  insignifi- 
cant a  theme  could  not  weigh  on 
her  thoughts,  she  asked  her  daugh- 
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ter  when  Mark  and  Isabella  pur- 
posed coming  home. 

"  They  spoke  of  Saturday,  mam- 
ma ;  but  it  seems  now  that  Mrs  Max- 
well has  got  up — or  somebody  has 
for  her — an  archery  meeting  for 
Tuesday,  and  she  writes  a  most 
pressing  entreaty  for  me  to  drive 
over,  and,  if  possible,  persuade  Mr 
Maitland  to  accompany  me." 

"  Which  I  sincerely  trust  he  will 
not  think  of." 

"  And  why,  dearest  mamma  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me,  Alice  1  Have 
we  not  pushed  Mr  Maitland's 
powers  of  patience  far  enough  by 
our  own  dulness,  without  subject- 
ing him  to  the  stupidities  of  Til- 
ney  Park  1 — the  dreariest  old  man- 
sion of  a  dreary  neighbourhood." 

"But  he  might  like  it.  As  a 
matter  of  experimental  research,  he 
told  us  how  he  passed  an  autumn 
with  the  Mandans,  and  ate  nothing 
but  eels  and  wood-squirrels." 

"You  are  forgetting  the  prairie 
rats,  which  are  really  delicacies." 

"Nor  did  I  include  the  charms 
of  the  fair  Chachinhontas,  who  was 
the  object  of  your  then  affections," 
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said  she  laughingly,  but  in  a  lower 

tone. 

"So,  then,"  said  he,  "Master 
Mark  has  been  playing  traitor,  and 
divulging  my  confidence.  The 
girl  was  a  marvellous  horsewoman, 
which  is  a  rare  gift  with  Indian 
women.  I've  seen  her  sit  a  drop- 
leap — I'll  not  venture  to  say  the 
depth,  but  certainly  more  than  the 
height  of  a  man— with  her  arms 
extended  wide,  and  the  bridle  loose 
and  flowing." 

"  And  you  followed  in  the  same 
fashion?"  asked  Alice,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  I  see  that  Mark  has  betrayed 
me  all  through,"  said  he,  laughing. 
"  I  own  I  tried  it,  but  not  with  the 
success  that  such  ardour  deserved. 
I  came  head-foremost  \o  the  ground 
before  my  horse." 

"After  all,  Mr  Maitland,  one  is 
not  obliged  to  ride  like  a  savage," 
said  Lady  Lyle. 

"  Except  when  one  aspires  to  the 
hand  of  a  savage  princess,  mamma. 
Mr  Maitland  was  ambitious  in  those 
days." 

"  Very  true,"  said  he,  with  a  deep 
sigh  ;  "  but  it  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  in  which  I  could  say  that  I 
suffered  my  affections  to  be  influ- 
enced by  mere  worldly  advantages. 
She  was  a  great  heiress ;  she  had  a 
most  powerful  family  connection." 

"How  absurd  you  are!"  said 
Lady  Lyle,  good-humouredly. 

"Let  him  explain  himself,  mam- 
ma; it  is  so  very  seldom  he  will 
condescend  to  let  us  learn  any  of 
his  sentiments  on  any  subject.  Let 
us  hear  him  about  marriage." 

"  It  is  an  institution  I  sincerely 
venerate.  If  I  have  not  entered 
into  the  holy  estate  myself,  it  is 
simply  from  feeling  I  am  not  good 
enough.  I  stand  without  the 
temple,  and  only  strain  my  eyes 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sanctu- 
ary." 

"  Does  it  appear  to  you  so  very 
awful  and  appalling,  then?"  said 
my  lady. 

"  Certainly  it  does.  All  the  ef- 
forts of  our  present  civilisation 
seem  directed  to  that  end.  We 
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surround  it  with  whatever  can  in- 
spire terror.  We  call  in  the  Law  as 
well  as  the  Church  —  we  add  the 
Statutes  to  the  Liturgy ;  and  we 
close  the  whole  with  the  most  de- 
pressing of  all  festivities — a  wed- 
ding-breakfast." 

"  And  the  Mandans,  do  they 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  mat- 
ters ?"  asked  Alice. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Alice  ?" 
cried  Lady  Lyle. 

"  My  dear  mamma,  are  you  for- 
getting what  a  marvellous  oppor- 
tunity we  enjoy  of  learning  the 
geography  of  an  unknown  sea,  from 
one  of  the  only  voyagers  who  has 
ever  traversed  it  1 " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  to  Tilney, 
Alice  1 "  asked  her  mother,  curtly. 

"  If  Mr  Maitland  would  like  to 
add  Mrs  Maxwell  to  his  curiosities 
of  acquaintance." 

"  I  have  met  her  already.  I 
think  her  charming.  She  told  me 
of  some  port,  or  a  pair  of  coach- 
horses,  I  can't  be  certain  which, 
her  late  husband  purchased  forty- 
two  years  ago  ;  and  she  so  mingled 
the  subjects  together,  that  I  fancied 
the  horses  were  growing  yellow,  and 
the  wine  actually  frisky." 

"I  see  that  you  have  really  listened 
to  her,"  said  Mrs  Trafford.  "Well, 
do  you  consent  to  this  visit  1 " 

"  Delighted.  Tell  me,  by  way 
of  parenthesis,  is  she  a  near  neigh- 
bour of  the  worthy  Commodore  with 
the  charming  daughters  ?  Gambier 
Graham  I  think  his  name  is." 

"Yes;  she  lives  about  twelve 
miles  from  his  cottage :  but  why  do 
you  ask  1 " 

"  I  have  either  promised,  or  he 
fancies  I  have  promised,  to  pay  him 
a  flying  visit." 

"  Another  case  of  a  savage  prin- 
cess," whispered  Mrs  Trafford,  and 
he  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceit. 
"If  we  take  the  low  road — it's 
very  little  longer  and  much  pret- 
tier— we  pass  the  cottage ;  and  if 
your  visit  be  not  of  great  length — 
more  than  a  morning  call,  in  fact — 
I'll  go  there  with  you." 

"  You  overwhelm  me  with  obli- 
gations," said  he,  bowing  low,  to 
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which  she  replied  by  a  curtsy  so 
profound  as  to  throw  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule over  his  courtly  politeness. 

"  Shall  we  say  to-morrow  for  our 
departure,  Mr  Maitland  1 " 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  madam." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  write  to  dear 
old  aunt  Maxwell — T  suppose  she'll 
be  your  aunt  too  before  you  leave 
Tilney  (for  we  all  adopt  a  relation 
so  very  rich,  and  without  an  heir) 
— and_delight  her  by  saying  that  I 
have  secured  Mr  Maitland,  an  an- 
nouncement which  will  create  a 
flutter  in  the  neighbourhood  by  no 
means  conducive  to  good  archery." 

"  Tell  her  we  only  give  him  up 
till  Wednesday,"  said  Lady  Lyle, 
"  for  I  hope  to  have  the  Crayshaws 
here  by  that  time,  and  I  shall  need 
you  all  back  to  receive  them." 

"  More  beauties,  Mr  Maitland," 
exclaimed  Mrs  Trafford.  "  What 
are  you  looking  so  grave  about  1 " 

"  I  was  thinking  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  I  might  be  called  away 
suddenly,  and  that  there  are  some 
letters  I  ought  to  write  ;  and  last 
of  all,  whether  I  shouldn't  go  and 
make  a  hurried  visit  to  Mrs  Butler; 
for  in  talking  over  old  friends  in 
Scotland,  we  have  grown  already 
intimate." 

"  What  a  mysterious  face  for  such 
small  concerns ! "  said  Mrs  Trafford. 
"  Didn't  you  say  something,  papa, 
about  driving  me  over  to  look  at 
the  two-year-olds  ] " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  inspect  the 
paddock,  and  told  Giles  to  meet  me 
there." 
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"  What's  the  use  of  our  going 
without  Tony  ?  "  said  she,  disconso- 
lately ;  "  he's  the  only  one  of  us 
knows  anything  about  a  colt." 

"  I  really  did  hope  you  were  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  this  young 
gentleman  was  not  an  essential  of 
our  daily  life  here,"  said  Lady  Lyle, 
haughtily.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I 
should  have  deceived  myself." 

"  My  dear  mamma,  please  to  re- 
member your  own  ponies  that  have 
become  undrivable,  and  Selim,  that 
can't  even  be  saddled.  Gregg  will 
tell  you  that  he  doesn't  know  what 
has  come  over  the  melon-bed — the 
plants  look  all  scorched  and  wither- 
ed ;  and  it  was  only  yesterday  papa 
said  that  he'd  have  the  schooner 
drawn  up  till  Tony  came  back  to 
decide  on  the  new  keel  and  the 
balloon  jib  ! " 

"  What  a  picture  of  us  to  present 
to  Mr  Maitland !  but  I  trust,  sir,  that 
you  know  something  of  my  daugh- 
ter's talent  for  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion by  this  time,  and  you  will  not 
set  us  down  for  the  incapables 
she  would  exhibit  us."  Lady  Lyle 
moved  haughtily  away  as  she  spoke, 
and  Sir  Arthur,  drawing  Mrs  Traf- 
ford's  arm  within  his  own,  said, 
"  You're  in  a  fighting  mood  to- 
day. Come  over  and  torment 
Giles." 

"  There's  nothing  I  like  better," 
said  she.  "  Let  me  go  for  my  hat 
and  a  shawl." 

"  And  I'm  off  to  my  letter-writ- 
ing," said  Maitland. 


CHAPTER    XVII. — AT  THE    COTTAGE. 


What  a  calm,  still,  mellow  even- 
ing it  was,  as  Tony  sat  with  his 
mother  in  the  doorway  of  the  cot- 
tage, their  hands  clasped,  and  in 
silence,  each  very  full  of  thought 
indeed,  but  still  fuller  of  that  sweet 
luxury,  the  sense  of  being  toge- 
ther after  an  absence  —  the  feel- 
ing that  home  was  once  more  home, 
in  all  that  can  make  it  a  centre  of 
love  and  affection. 

"  I  began  to  think  you  weren't 


coming  back  at  all,  Tony,"  said  she, 
"  when  first  you  said  Tuesday,  and 
then  it  was  Friday,  and  then  it 
came  to  be  the  middle  of  another 
week.  '  Ah,  me ! '  said  I  to  the  Doc- 
tor, '  he'll  not  like  the  little  cot- 
tage down  amongst  the  tall  ferns 
and  the  heather,  after  all  that  grand 
town  and  its  fine  people.'  " 

"  If  you  knew  how  glad  I  am  to 
be  back  here,"  said  he,  with  a  some- 
thing like  choking  about  the  throat 
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— "if  you  knew  what  a  different  hap- 
piness I  feel  under  this  old  porch, 
and  with  you  beside  me." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Tony,  let  us  hope 
we  are  to  have  many  such  evenings 
as  this  together.  Let  me  now  hear 
all  about  your  journey,  for  as  yet 
you  have  only  told  me  about  that 
good-hearted  country  fellow  whose 
bundle  has  been  lost.  Begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  try  and  remember 
everything." 

"Here  goes,  then,  for  a  regular 
report.  See,  mother,  you'd  not  be- 
lieve it  of  me,  but  I  jotted  all  down 
in  a  memorandum -book,  so  that 
there's  no  trusting  to  bad  memory 
— all's  in  black  and  white." 

"  That  was  prudent,  Tony.  I'm 
really  glad  that  you  have  such  fore- 
thought. Let  me  see  it." 

"  No,  no.  It's  clean  and  clear 
beyond  your  reading,  I  shall  be 
lucky  enough  if  I  can  decipher  it 
myself.  Here  we  begin  :  *  Albion, 
Liverpool.  Capital  breakfast,  but 
dear.  Wanted  change  for  my  crown- 
piece,  but  chaffed  out  of  it  by 
pretty  bar-maid,  who  said '  —  Oh, 
that's  all  stuff  and  nonsense,"  said 
he,  reddening.  *  Mail-train  to  Lon- 
don :  not  allowed  to  smoke  first 
class  ;  travelled  third,  and  had  my 
'baccy.'  I  needn't  read  all  this 
balderdash,  mother;  I'll  go  on  to 
business  matters.  Skeffy,  a  trump, 
told  me  where  he  buys  '  birds'-eye  ' 
for  one  and  nine  the  pound ;  and, 
mixed  with  cavendish,  it  makes 
grand  smoking.  Skeffy  says  he'll 
get  me  the  first  thing  vacant." 

"  Who  is  Skeffy  1  I  never  heard 
of  him  before." 

"  Of  course  you've  heard.  He's 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Harry,  and 
gives  away  all  the  office  patronage. 
I  don't  think  he's  five  feet  five  high, 
but  he's  made  like  a  Hercules. 

Tom  Sayers  says  Skeffy 's  deltoid 

that's  the  muscle  up  here — is  finer 
than  any  in  the  ring,  and  he's  such 
an  active  devil.  I  must  tell  you  of 
the  day  I  held  up  the  '  Times '  for 
him  to  jump  through ;  but  I  see 
you  are  impatient  for  the  serious 
things — well,  now  for  it. 

"  Sir  Harry,  cruel  enough,  in  a 
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grand  sort  of  overbearing  way,  told 
me  my  father  was  called  Watty.  I 
don't  believe  it;  at  least  the  fellow 
who  took  the  liberty  must  have 
earned  the  right  by  a  long  ap- 
prenticeship." 

"  You  are  right  there,  Tony; 
there  were  not  many  would  venture 
on  it." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  call  him  Wat 
Tartar,  mother  ? " 

"  If  they  had,  they'd  have  caught 
one,  Tony,  I  promise  you." 

"  I  thought  so.  Well,  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  he 
could  give  me.  It  was  to  the  pur- 
port that  I  was  fit  for  nothing,  and 
I  agreed  with  him." 

"  That  was  not  just  prudent, 
Tony  ;  the  world  is  prone  enough 
to  disparage  without  helping  them 
to  the  road  to  it." 

"  Possibly — but  he  read  me  like 
a  book,  and  said  that  I  only  came 
to  him  because  I  was  hopeless.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  a  score  of  things 
he  was  well  aware  that  I  must  be 
ignorant  of,  and  groaned  every  time 
I  said  No !  When  he  said,  *  Go 
home  and  brush  up  your  French 
and  Italian,'  I  felt  as  if  he  said, 
1  Look  over  your  rent-roll  and  thin 
your  young  timber/  He's  a  hum- 
bug, mother." 

"  Oh,  Tony,  you  must  not  say 
that." 

"  I  will  say  it ;  he's  a  humbug, 
and  so  is  the  other." 

"  Who  is  the  other  you  speak 
of?" 

"  Lord  Ledgerton,  a  smartish  old 
fellow,  with  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  that 
look  through  you,  and  a  mouth 
that  you  can't  guess  whether  he's 
going  to  eat  you  up  or  to  quiz  you. 
It  was  he  that  said,  *  Make  Butler 
a  messenger.'  They  didn't  like  it. 
The  office  fellows  looked  as  sulky 
as  night;  but  they  had  to  bow  and 
snigger,  and  say,  '  Certainly,  my 
Lord  ; '  but  I  know  what  they  in- 
tend, for  all  that.  They  mean  to 
pluck  me  ;  that's  the  way  they'll  do 
it  :  for  when  I  said  I  was  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  English,  and  some- 
thing worse  in  French,  they  grinned 
and  exchanged  smiles,  as  much  as 
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to  say,  '  There's  a  rasper  he'll  never 
get  over.' " 

"And  what  is  a  messenger, 
Tony?" 

"  He's  a  fellow  that  carries  the  de- 
spatches over  the  whole  world — at 
least  wherever  there  is  civilisation 
enough  to  have  a  Minister  or  an 
Envoy.  He  starts  off  from  Down- 
ing Street  with  half-a-dozen  great 
bags  as  tall  as  me,  and  he  drops 
one  at  Paris,  another  at  Munich, 
another  at  Turin,  and  perhaps  the 
next  at  Timbuctoo.  He  goes  full 
speed — regular  steeplechase  pace — 
and  punches  the  head  of  the  first 
postmaster  that  delays  him ;  and 
as  he  is  well  paid,  and  has  nothing 
to  think  of  but  the  road,  the  life 
isn't  such  a  bad  one." 

"  And  does  it  lead  to  anything — 
is  there  any  promotion  from  it  1 " 

"  Not  that  I  know,  except  to  a 
pension ;  but  who  wants  anything 
better  1  Who  asks  for  a  jollier  life 
than  rattling  over  Europe  in  all 
directions  at  the  Queen's  expense  *? 
Once  on  a  time  they  were  all  snobs, 
or  the  same  thing;  now  they  are 
regular  swells,  who  dine  with  the 
Minister,  and  walk  into  the  Attache's 
at  billiards  or  blind  hookey ;  for  the 
Dons  saw  it  was  a  grand  thing  to 
keep  the  line  for  younger  sons, 
and  have  a  career  where  learning 
might  be  left  out,  and  brains  were 
only  a  burden  !  " 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  line  of 
life,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  I  had  it  from  the  fellows  them- 
selves. There  were  five  of  them  in 
the  waiting-room,  tossing  for  sove- 
reigns and  cursing  the  first  clerk, 
whoever  he  is;  and  they  told  me 
they'd  not  change  with  the  First 
Secretaries  of  any  Legation  in  Eu- 
rope. But  who  is  this,  mother,  that 
I  see  coming  down  the  hill  1 — he's 
no  acquaintance  of  ours.  I  think  1 " 

"Oh,  it's  Mr  Maitland,  Tony," 
said  she,  in  some  confusion;  for 
she  was  not  always  sure  in  what 
temper  Tony  would  receive  a  stran- 
ger. 

"  And  who  may  Mr  Maitland 
be?" 

"  A  very  charming  and  a  very  kind 
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person  too,  whose  acquaintance  I 
made  since  you  left  this :  he  brought 
me  books  and  flowers,  and  some  ge- 
ranium slips ;  and,  better  than  all, 
his  own  genial  company." 

"  He's  not  much  of  a  sportsman, 
I  see — that  short  gun  he  carries  is 
more  like  a  walking-stick  than  a 
fowling-piece."  And  Tony  turned 
his  gaze  seaward,  as  though  the 
stranger  was  not  worth  a  further 
scrutiny. 

"  They  told  me  I  should  find  you 
here,  madam,"  said  Maitland,  as  he 
came  forward,  with  his  hat  raised, 
and  a  pleasant  smile  on  his  face. 

"  My  son,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady, 
proudly — "  my  son  Tony,  of  whom 
I  have  talked  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  charmed  if  Mr  But- 
ler will  allow  me  to  take  that  place 
in  his  acquaintance  which  a  sincere 
interest  in  him  gives  me  some  claim 
to,"  said  Maitland,  approaching 
Tony,  intending  to  shake  his  hand, 
but  too  cautious  to  risk  a  repulse, 
if  it  should  be  meditated. 

Tony  drew  himself  up  haughtily, 
and  said,  "I  am  much  honoured, 
sir;  but  I  don't  see  any  reason  for 
such  an  interest  in  me." 

u  Oh,  Tony,"  broke  in  the  widow; 
but  Maitland  interrupted  and  said, 
"  It's  easy  enough  to  explain.  Your 
mother  and  myself  have  grown,  in 
talking  over  a  number  of  common 
friends,  to  fancy  that  we  knew  each 
other  long  ago.  It  was,  I  assure 
you,  a  very  fascinating  delusion 
for  me.  I  learned  to  recall  some 
of  the  most  cherished  of  my  early 
friends,  and  remember  traits  in 
them  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
my  childhood.  Pray  forgive  me, 
then,  if  in  such  a  company  your 
figure  got  mixed  up,  and  I  thought 
or  fancied  that  I  knew  you." 

There  was  a  rapid  eagerness  in 
the  manner  he  said  these  words 
that  seemed  to  vouch  for  their  sin- 
cerity, but  their  only  immediate 
effect  was  to  make  Tony  very  ill 
at  ease  and  awkward. 

"  Mr  Maitland  has  not  told  you, 
as  he  might  have  told  you,  Tony, 
that  he  came  here  with  the  offer  of 
a  substantial  service.  He  had  heard 
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that  you  were   in   search  of  some 

pursuit  or  occupation." 

"  Pray,  madam,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  say  nothing  of  this  now  ;  wait 
at  least  until  Mr  Butler  and  I  shall 
know  more  of  each  other." 

"  A  strange  sort  of  a  piece  you 
have  there,"  said  Tony,  in  his  con- 
fusion, for  his  cheek  was  scarlet 
with  shame — "  something  between 
an  old  duelling  -  pistol  and  a  car- 
bine." 

"  It's  a  short  Tyrol  rifle,  a 
peasant's  weapon.  It's  not  a  very 
comely  piece  of  ordnance,  but  it  is 
very  true  and  easy  to  carry.  I 
bought  it  from  an  old  chamois- 
hunter  at  Maltz ;  and  I  carried  it 
with  me  this  morning  with  the 
hope  that  you  would  accept  it." 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  think  of  it ;  I 
beg  you  to  excuse  me.  I'm  much 
obliged ;  in  fact,  I  never  do — never 
did — take  a  present." 

"  That's  true,  sir.  Tony  and  I 
bear  our  narrow  means  only  be- 
cause there's  a  sort  of  rugged  in- 
dependence in  our  natures  that 
saves  us  from  craving  for  whatever 
we  can  do  without." 

"  A  pretty  wide  catalogue  too, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Tony,  laughing, 
and  at  once  recovering  his  wonted 
good  -  humour.  "  We  have  made 
what  the  officials  call  the  extraor- 
dinaries  fill  a  very  small  column. 
There ! "  cried  he  suddenly ;  "  is  the 
sea-gull  on  that  point  of  rock  yon- 
der out  of  range  for  your  rifle  ] " 

"Nothing  near  it.  Will  you 
try  ? "  asked  Maitland,  offering  the 
gun. 

"I'd  rather  see  you." 

"I'm  something  out  of  practice 
latterly.  I  have  been  leading  a 
town  life,"  said  Maitland,  as  he 
drew  a  small  eye-glass  from  his 
pocket  and  fixed  it  in  his  eye. 
"  Is  it  that  fellow  there  you  mean  1 
There's  a  far  better  shot  to  the  left, 
that  large  diver  that  is  sitting  so 
calmly  on  the  rolling  sea.  There 
he  is  again." 

"  He's  gone  now — he  has  dived," 
said  Tony ;  "  there's  nothing  harder 
to  hit  than  one  of  these  birds — 
what  between  the  motion  of  the 
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sea  and  their  own  wariness.  Some 
people  say  that  they  scent  gun- 
powder." 

"  That  fellow  shall !"  said  Mait- 
land as  he  fired  ;  for  just  as  the  bird 
emerged  from  the  depth  he  sighted 
him,  and  with  one  flutter  the  crea- 
ture fell  dead  on  the  wave. 

"  A  splendid  shot — I  never  saw 
a  finer !  "  cried  Tony,  in  ecstasy, 
and  with  a  look  of  honest  admira- 
tion at  the  marksman.  "I'd  have 
bet  ten — ay,  twenty — to  one  you'd 
have  missed.  I'm  not  sure  I'd  not 
wager  against  your  doing  the  same 
trick  again." 

"  You'd  lose  your  money  then," 
said  Maitland  ;  "  at  least,  if  I  was 
rogue  enough  to  take  you  up." 

"  You  must  be  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  Europe  then  !  " 

"  No  ;  they  call  me  the  second 
in  the  Tyrol.  Hans  Godrel  is  the 
first.  We  have  had  many  matches 
together,  and  he  has  always  beaten 
me." 

The  presence  of  a  royal  prince 
would  not  have  inspired  Tony 
with  the  same  amount  of  respect  as 
these  few  words,  uttered  negligently 
and  carelessly ;  and  he  measured 
the  speaker  from  head  to  foot,  re- 
cognising for  the  first  time  his 
lithe  and  well-knit,  well-propor- 
tioned figure. 

"  I'll  be  bound  you  are  a  horse- 
man too  !  "  cried  Tony. 

"  If  you  hadn't  praised  my  shoot- 
ing, I'd  tell  you  that  I  ride  better 
than  I  shoot." 

"  How  I'd  like  to  have  a  brush 
across  country  with  you !"  exclaimed 
Tony,  warmly. 

"What  easier1? — what  so  easy1? 
Our  friend  Sir  Arthur  has  an  ex- 
cellent stable ;  at  least,  there  is 
more  than  one  mount  for  men  of 
our  weight.  I  suspect  Mark  Lyle 
will  not  join  us;  but  we'll  arrange 
a  match — a  sort  of  home  steeple- 
chase." 

"  I'd  like  it  well,"  broke  in  Tony ; 
"  but  I  have  no  horses  of  my  own, 
and  I'll  not  ride  Sir  Arthur's." 

"  This  same  independence  of  ours 
has  a  something  about  it  that  won't 
let  us  seem  very  amiable,  Mr 
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Maitland,"  said  the  old  lady,  smil- 
ing. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam  ;  it  has  an 
especial  attraction  for  me.  I  have 
all  my  life  long  been  a  disciple  of 
that  school ;  but  I  must  say  that 
in  the  present  case  it  is  not  appli- 
cable. I  have  been  for  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  a  guest  at  Lyle 
Abbey,  and  if  I  were  asked  whose 
name  came  most  often  uppermost, 
and  always  in  terms  of  praise,  I 
should  say — your  son's." 

"  I  have  met  with  great  kindness 
from  Sir  Arthur  and  his  family,"  said 
Tony,  half  sternly,  half  sorrowfully. 
"  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  forget  it." 

"  You  have  not  seen  them  since 
your  return,  I  think,"  said  Mait- 
land, carelessly. 

"  No,  sir,"  broke  in  the  old  lady  ; 
"  my  son  has  been  so  full  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  all  the  great  people  he 
met,  that  we  have  not  got  through 
more  than  half  of  his  adventures. 
Indeed,  when  you  came  up,  he  was 
just  telling  me  of  an  audience  he 
had  with  a  Cabinet  Minister " 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  mother  !  don't  bore 
Mr  Maitland  with  these  personal 
details." 

"I  know  it  is  the  privilege  of 
friendship  to  listen  to  these,"  said 
Maitland, "  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry 
that  I  have  not  such  a  claim." 

"Well,  sir,  you  ought  to  have 
that  claim,  were  it  only  in  conside- 
ration of  your  own  kind  offer  to 
Tony." 

"  Oh,  pray,  madam,  do  not  speak 
of  it,"  said  Maitland,  with  some- 
thing nearer  confusion  than  so  self- 
possessed  a  gentleman  was  likely  to 
exhibit.  "  When  I  spoke  of  such  a 
project,  I  was  in  utter  ignorance 
that  Mr  Butler  was  as  much  a  man 
of  the  world  as  myself,  and  far  and 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  any  guid- 
ance of  mine." 

"What,  then,  were  your  inten- 
tions regarding  me  ? "  asked  Tony, 
in  some  curiosity. 

"  I  entreat  of  you,  madam,"  said 
Maitland,  eagerly,  "to  forget  all 
that  we  said  on  that  subject." 

"  I  cannot  be  so  ungrateful,  sir. 
It  is  but  fair  and  just  that  Tony 
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should  hear  of  your  generous  plan. 
Mr  Maitland  thought  he'd  just  take 
you  abroad — to  travel  with  him — 
to  go  about  and  see  the  world. 
He'd  call  you  his  secretary." 

"His  what!"  exclaimed  Tony, 
with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "His 
what,  mother  ? " 

"  Let  me  try  and  explain  away,  if 
I  can,  the  presumption  of  such  a 
project.  Not  now,  however,"  said 
Maitland,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  for  I  have  already  overstayed  my 
time ;  and  I  have  an  appointment 
for  this  evening — without  you  will 
kindly  give  me  your  company  for 
half  a  mile  up  the  road,  and  we  can 
talk  the  matter  over  together." 

Tony  looked  hesitatingly  for  a 
moment  at  his  mother,  but  she 
said — "  To  be  sure,  Tony.  I'll  give 
Mr  Maitland  a  loan  of  you  for  half 
an  hour.  Go  with  him,  by  all 
means." 

With  all  that  courtesy  of  which 
he  was  a  master,  Maitland  thanked 
her  for  the  sacrifice  she  was  mak- 
ing, and  took  his  leave. 

"  You  have  no  objection  to  walk 
fast,  I  hope,"  said  Maitland ;  "for 
I  find  I  am  a  little  behind  my 
time." 

Tony  assented  with  a  nod,  and 
they  stepped  out  briskly — the  de- 
vice of  the  speed  being  merely  as- 
sumed to  give  Maitland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  little  more  of 
his  companion  before  entering  upon 
any  serious  converse.  Tony,  how- 
ever, was  as  impenetrable  in  his 
simplicity  as  some  others  are  in 
their  depth  ;  and  after  two  or  three 
attempts  to  draw  him  on  to  talk 
of  commonplaces,  Maitland  said, 
abruptly :  "  You  must  have  thought 
it  a  great  impertinence  on  my  part 
to  make  such  a  proposal  to  your 
mother  as  she  has  just  told  you  of  ; 
but  the  fact  was,  I  had  no  other 
way  of  approaching  a  very  difficult 
subject,  and  opening  a  question 
which  to  her,  certainly,  I  could 
not  explain  myself  fully  upon.  I 
heard  a  good  deal  about  you  up  at 
the  Abbey,  and  all  that  I  heard 
confirmed  me  in  the  notion  that 
you  were  just  the  man  for  an  en- 
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terprise  in  which  I  am 
deeply  interested.  However,  as  I 
well  knew,  even  if  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  you  to  become  my  com- 
rade, it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  sort  of  narrative  which  would 
conceal  the  project  from  your  mo- 
ther, it  occurred  to  me  to  get  up 
this  silly  idea  of  a  secretaryship, 
which  I  own  freely  may  have  of- 
fended you." 

"  Not  offended  ;  it  only  amused 
me,"  said  Tony,  good-humouredly. 
"  I  can't  imagine  a  man  less  fitted 
for  such  an  office  than  myself." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said 
Maitland,  "though  I'm  quite  certain 
it  would  be  a  very  unprofitable  use 
to  make  of  you.  You  are,  like  my- 
self, a  man  of  action — one  to  execute 
and  do,  and  not  merely  to  note  and 
record.  The  fellows  who  write  his- 
tory very  seldom  make  it ;  isn't 
that  true  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can  only  say, 
I  don't  think  I'm  very  likely  to  do 
one  or  the  other." 

"  We  shall  see  that.  I  don't  con- 
cur in  the  opinion,  but  we  shall 
see.  It  would  be  rather  a  tedious 
process  to  explain  myself  fully  as 
to  my  project,  but  I'll  give  you  two 
or  three  little  volumes." 

"  No,  no  ;  don't  give  me  any- 
thing to  read  :  if  you  want  me  to 
understand  you,  tell  it  out  plainly, 
whatever  it  is." 

"  Here  goes  then,  and  it  is  not 
my  fault  if  you  don't  fully  compre- 
hend me ;  but  mind  what  I  am 
about  to  reveal  to  you  is  strictly  on 
honour,  and  never  to  be  divulged 
to  any  one.  I  have  your  word  for 
this  ? ' '  They  pressed  hands,  and  h  e 
continued.  "  There  is  a  Government 
on  the  Continent  so  undermined  by 
secret  treachery  that  it  can  no  longer 
rely  upon  its  own  arms  for  de- 
fence, but  is  driven  to  enlist  in  its 
cause  the  brave  and  adventurous 
spirits  of  other  countries  —  men 
who,  averse  to  ignoble  callings  or 
monotonous  labour,  would  rather 
risk  life  than  reduce  it  to  the 
mere  condition  of  daily  drudgery. 
To  this  Government,  which  in  prin- 
ciple has  all  my  sympathies,  I  have 
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myself     devoted  all  that  I  have  of  fortune, 


hope,  or  personal  energy.  I  have, 
in  a  word,  thrown  my  whole  fu- 
ture into  its  cause.  I  have  its  con- 
fidence in  return ;  and  I  am  enabled 
not  only  to  offer  a  high  career  and 
a  noble  sphere  of  action,  but  all 
that  the  world  calls  great  rewards, 
to  those  whom  I  may  select  to  join 
me  in  its  defence." 

"Is  it  France]"  asked  Tony;  and 
Maitland  had  to  bite  his  lip  to  re- 
press a  smile  at  such  a  question. 

"  No,  it  is  not  France,"  said  he, 
calmly  ;  "  for  France,  under  any 
rule,  I'd  not  shed  one  drop  of 
my  blood." 

"  Nor  I  neither ! "  cried  Tony.  "  I 
hate  Frenchmen  ;  my  father  hated 
them,  and  taught  me  to  do  the 
same." 

"  So  far  from  enlisting  you  to 
serve  France,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  in  the  cause  I  speak  of 
you'll  find  yourself  arrayed  against 
Frenchmen." 

"All   right;    I'd  do   that  with 


a  heart  and  a  half ;  but  what  is 
the  State?  Is  it  Austria? — is  it 
Russia?" 

"  Neither.  If  you  only  give  me 
to  believe  that  you  listen  favour- 
ably to  my  plan,  you  shall  hear 
everything;  and  I'll  tell  you,  be- 
sides, what  I  shall  offer  to  you  per- 
sonally— the  command  of  a  com- 
pany in  an  Irish  regiment,  with 
the  certainty  of  rapid  advancement, 
and  ample  means  to  supply  yourself 
with  all  that  your  position  requires. 
Is  that  sufficient?" 

"Quite  so,  if  I  like  the  cause 
I'm  to  fight  for." 

"  I'll  engage  to  satisfy  you  on  that 
head.  You  need  but  read  the  names 
of  those  of  our  own  countrymen  who 
adopt  it,  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  a 
high  and  a  holy  cause.  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  have  studied  very  deeply 
that  great  issue  which  our  century 
is  about  to  try — the  cause  of  order 
versus  anarchy — the  right  to  rule  of 
the  good,  the  virtuous,  and  the  en- 
lightened, against  the  tyranny  of 
the  unlettered,  the  degraded,  and 
the  base." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it." 
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"Well,  I'll  tax  your  patience 
some  day  to  listen  to  it  all  from 
me ;  for  the  present,  what  say  yon 
to  my  plan?" 

"  I  rather  like  it.  If  it  had  only 
come  last  week,  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  refused  it." 

"  And  why  last  week  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  got  a  promise 
of  an  appointment  since  that." 

"  Of  what  nature  1 — a  commission 
in  the  army  V1 

"  No,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head. 

"They're  not  going  to  make  a 
clerk  of  a  fellow  like  you,  I  trust  ?" 

"  They'd  be  sorely  disappointed 
if  they  did." 

"  Well,  what  are  they  going  to 
do  with  you1?" 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  very  high  and 
mighty.  I'm  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Queen's  Messenger." 

"  Under  the  Foreign  Office  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Not  bad  things  these  appoint- 
ments— that  is  to  say,  gentlemen 
hold  them,  and  contrive  to  live  on 
them.  How  they  do  so,  it's  not 
very  easy  to  say ;  but  the  fact  is 
there,  and  not  to  be  question- 
ed." < 

This  speech,  a  random  shot  as 
it  was,  hit  the  mark,  and  Maitland 
saw  that  Tony  winced  under  it,  and 
he  wrent  on. 

"The  worst  is,  however,  that 
these  things  lead  to  nothing.  If  a 
man  takes  to  the  law,  he  dreams  of 
the  Great  Seal,  or  at  least  of  the 
Bench.  If  he  be  a  soldier,  he  is 
sure  to  scribble  his  name  with 
Lieutenant-General  before  it.  One 
always  has  an  eye  to  the  upper 
branches,  whatever  be'  the  tree  ; 
but  this  messenger  affair  is  a  mere 
bush,  which  does  not  admit  of 
climbing.  Last  of  all,  it  would 
never  do  for  you." 

"And  why  not  do  for  me?" 
asked  Tony,  half  fiercely. 

"  Simply  because  you  could  not 
reduce  yourself  to  the  mere  level 
of  a  piece  of  mechanism — a  thing 
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wound  up  at  Downing  Street,  to 
go  '  down }  as  it  reached  Vienna. 
To  you  life  should  present,  with  its 
changes  of  fortune,  its  variety,  its 
adventures,  and  its  rewards.  Men 
like  you  confront  dangers,  but  are 
always  conquered  by  mere  drudgery. 
Am  I  right?" 

"Perhaps  there  is  something  in 
that." 

"  Don't  fancy  that  I  am  talking 
at  hazard  ;  I  have  myself  felt  the 
very  thing  I  am  telling  you  of ;  and 
I  could  no  more  have  begun  life  as 
a  Cabinet  postboy,  than  I  could  have 
taken  to  stone-breaking." 

"You  seem  to  forget  that  there 
is  a  class  of  people  in  this  world 
whom  a  wise  proverb  declares  are 
not  to  be  choosers." 

"  There  never  was  a  sillier  adage. 
It  assumes  that  because  a  man  is 
poor  he  must  remain  poor.  It  pre- 
sumes to  affirm  that  no  one  can 
alter  his  condition.  And  who  are 
the  successful  in  life  1  the  men  who 
have  energy  to  will  it — the  fellows 
who  choose  their  place,  and  insist 
upon  taking  it.  Let  me  assure  you, 
Butler,  you  are  one  of  these,  if  you 
could  only  throw  off  your  humility 
and  believe  it.  Only  resolve  to  join 
us,  and  I'll  give  you  any  odds  you 
like  that  I  am  a  true  prophet ;  at 
all  events,  turn  it  over  in  your  mind 
— give  it  a  fair  consideration ;  of 
course,  I  mean  your  own  consi- 
deration, for  it  is  one  of  those 
things  a  man  cannot  consult  his 
mother  upon  j  and  when  we  meet 
again,  which  will  not  be  for  a  few 
days,  as  I  leave  for  a  short  absence 
to -morrow7,  you'll  give  me  your 
answer." 

"  What  day  do  you  expect  to  be 
back  here  ? " 

"  I  hope  by  Saturday ;  indeed, 
I  can  safely  say  by  Satiirday." 

"  By  that  time  I  shall  have  made 
up  my  mind.  Good-bye." 

"  The  mind  is  made  up  already," 
muttered  Maitland,  as  he  moved 
away — "  I  have  him." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. — ON   THE    ROAD. 


A  great  moralist  and  a  profound 
thinker  lias  left  it  on  record  that 
there  were  few  pleasanter  sensations 
than  those  of  being  whirled  rapidly 
along  a  good  road  at  the  top  speed 
of  a  pair  of  posters.  Whether,  had 
he  lived  in  our  age  of  express-trains, 
the  "  rail "  might  not  have  quali- 
fied the  judgment,  is  not  so  sure. 
One  thing  is,  however,  certain — the 
charm  of  a  brisk  drive  on  a  fine 
breezy  morning,  along  a  bold  coast, 
with  a  very  beautiful  woman  for 
a  companion,  is  one  that  belongs 
to  all  eras,  independent  of  broad 
gauges  and  narrow,  and  deriving 
none  of  its  enjoyment  from  steam 
or  science. 

Maitland  was  to  know  this  now 
in  all  its  ecstasy,  as  he  drove  off 
from  Lyle  Abbey  with  Mrs  Trafford. 
There  was  something  of  gala  in  the 
equipage — the  four  dappled  greys 
with  pink  roses  at  their  heads,  the 
smartly-dressed  servants,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  lovely  widow  herself, 
most  becomingly  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume which,  by  favour  of  the  cli- 
mate, could  combine  furs  with  lace 
— that  forcibly  struck  him  as  resem- 
bling the  accompaniments  of  a  wed- 
ding ;  and  he  smiled  at  the  pleas- 
ant conceit. 

"  What  is  it  amuses  you,  Mr  Mait- 
land?" said  she,  unable  to  repress 
her  curiosity. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you — that  is, 
I  might  have  told  you  a  moment 
ago,  but  I  can't  now." 

"  Perhaps  I  guess  it?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  No  matter ;  let  us  talk  of  some-* 
thing  else.  Isn't  that  a  very  beau- 
tiful little  bay  1  It  was  a  fancy  of 
mine  once  to  build  a  cottage  there. 
You  can  see  the  spot  from  here,  to 
the  left  of  those  three  rocks." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  are  walls  there 
—ruins,  I  think." 

"No,  not  exactly  ruins.  They 
were  the  outer  walls  of  my  intended 
villa,  which  I  abandoned  after  I 
had  begun  it ;  and  there  they  stand, 


accusers  of  a  change  of  mind,  sad 
reminders  of  other  days  and  their 
projects/' 

"  Were  they  very  pleasant  days, 
that  you  sigh  over  them,  or  are 
they  sad  reminiscences?" 

"  Both  one  and  the  other.  I 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  nice 
thing  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
all  its  vanities,  and  live  there  very 
secluded  and  forgotten." 

"  And  how  long  ago  was  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  long  ago — fully  a  year 
and  a  half." 

"  Indeed ! "  cried  he,  with  a  well- 
feigned  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  resuming.  "I 
was  very  tired  of  being  flattered 
and  feted,  and  what  people  call 
*  spoiled ; '  for  it  is  by  no  means  re- 
membered how  much  amusement  is 
afforded  to  those  who  play  the  part 
of  '  spoilers '  in  the  wilfulness  and 
caprice  they  excite;  and  so  I  thought, 
'  I'll  show  you  all  how  very  easy 
it  is  to  live  without  you.  I'll  let 
you  see  that  I  can  exist  without 
your  homage.'  " 

"  And  you  really  fancied  this?" 

"  You  ask  as  if  you  thought  the 
thing  incredible." 

"Only  difficult — not  impossible." 

"  I  never  intended  total  isolation, 
mind.  I'd  have  had  my  intimates, 
say  two  or  three — certainly  not 
more — dear  friends,  to  come  and  go 
and  stay  as  they  pleased." 

"And  do  you  know  how  you'd 
have  passed  your  time,  or  shall  I 
tell  you?" 

"  Yes.  Let  me  hear  your  ver- 
sion of  it." 

"In  talking  incessantly  of  that 
very  world  you  had  quitted,  in 
greedily  devouring  all  its  scandals, 
and  canvassing  all  its  sins,  criticis- 
ing, very  possibly,  its  shortcomings 
and  condemning  its  frivolities,  but 
still  following  with  a  wistful  eye  all 
its  doings,  and  secretly  longing  to 
be  in  the  thick  of  them." 

'Oh,  how  wrong  you  are,  how 
totally  wrong !  You  know  very 
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little  about  Lim  who  would  have 
been  my  chief  adviser  and  Grand 
Vizier." 

"  And  who,  pray,  would  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  fill  that  post  1" 

"  The  son  of  that  old  lady  to 
whom  you  devoted  so  many  morn- 
ings— the  playfellow  of  long  ago, 
Tony  Butler." 

"  Indeed  !  I  only  made  his  ac- 
quaintance yesterday,  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  speak  on  such  a  short  ex- 
perience, but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
ask,  Has  he  that  store  of  resources 
which  enliven  solitude1?  is  he  so 
full  of  life's  experiences  that  he  can 
afford  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
live  on  the  interest  of  his  know- 
ledge of  mankind  ? " 

"  He  knows  nothing  whatever  of 
what  is  called  life — at  least  what  Mr 
Maitland  would  call  life.  He  is  the 
most  simple-hearted  young  fellow 
in  the  world,  with  the  finest  nature, 
and  the  most  generous/' 

"What  would  I  not  give  for  a 
friend  who  would  grow  so  enthusi- 
astic about  me ! " 

"Are  you  so  sure  you'd  deserve 
it?" 

"  If  I  did,  there  would  be  no 
merit  in  the  praise.  Credit  means 
trust  for  what  one  may  or  may  not 
have." 

"  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  Tony 
as  I  know  him;  and,  true  to  the 
adage,  there  he  is,  coming  down 
the  hill.  Pull  up,  George." 

"  Mr  Butler's  making  me  a  sign, 
ma'am,  not  to  stop  till  I  reach  the 
top  of  the  hill." 

The  moment  after  the  spanking 
team  stood  champing  their  bits  and 
tossing  their  manes  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge. 

"  Come  here,  Tony,  and  be  scold- 
ed ! "  cried  Mrs  Trafford,  while  the 
young  fellow,  instead  of  approach- 
ing the  carriage,  busied  himself 
about  the  horses. 

"  Wait  a  moment  till  I  let  down 
their  heads.  How  could  you  have 
suffered  them  to  come  up  the  long 
hill  with  the  bearing  -  reins  on, 
Alice?"  cried  he. 

"  So,  then,  it  is  I  that  am  to  have 
the  scolding,"  said  she  in  a  whisper ; 
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then  added  aloud,  "  Come  here  and 
beg  pardon.  I'm  not  sure  you'll 
get  it,  for  your  shameful  desertion 
of  us.  Where  have  you  been,  sir? 
and  why  have  not  you  reported 
yourself  on  your  return?" 

Tony  came  up  to  the  side  of  the 
carriage  with  an  attempt  at  swag- 
ger that  only  increased  his  own 
confusion,  and  made  him  blush 
deeply.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
he  seen  Maitland,  of  whose  pre- 
sence up  to  that  he  had  been  ignor- 
ant, than  he  grew  pale,  and  had  to 
steady  himself  by  catching  hold  of 
the  door. 

"I  see  you  are  ashamed,"  said 
she,  "but  I'll  keep  you  over  for 
sentence.  Meanwhile,  let  me  pre- 
sent you  to  Mr  Maitland/' 

"  I  know  him,"  said  Tony,  gulp- 
ing out  the  words. 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Maitland,  "we 
made  acquaintance  yesterday ;  and 
if  Mr  Butler  be  but  of  my  mind,  it 
will  not  be  a  mere  passing  know- 
ledge we  shall  have  of  each  other." 

"  Get  in,  Tony,  and  come  a  mile 
or  two  with  us.  You  know  all  the 
short  cuts  in  the  mountains,  and 
can  get  back  easily." 

"  There's  the  short  cut  I  mean 
to  take  now,"  said  Tony,  sternly,  as 
he  pointed  to  a  path  that  led  down 
to  the  sea-shore.  "  I  am  going 
home." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  resumed  she  with  a 
well-feigned  air  of  severity — "but 
mine  is  a  command." 

"  I  have  left  the  service — I  have 
taken  my  discharge,"  said  he,  with 
a  forced  laugh. 

"At  least,  you  ought  to  quit 
with  honour — not  as  a  deserter," 
said  she,  softly,  but  sadly. 

"  Perhaps  he  could  not  trust  his 
resolution,  if  he  were  to  see  again 
the  old  flag  he  had  served  under," 
said  Maitland. 

"  Who  made  you  the  exponent  of 
what  I  felt,  sir  ? "  said  he,  savagely 
— "  I  don't  remember  that  in  our 
one  single  conversation  we  touched 
on  these  things." 

"  Tony ! "  cried  Alice,  in  a  low 
voice,  full  of  deep  feeling  and  sor- 
row— "  Tony!" 
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"  Good-bye,  Alice  ;  I'm  sorry  to 
have  detained  you,  but  I  thought 

I  don't  know  what  I  thought. 

Remember  me  to  Bella — good-bye ! " 
He  turned  away— then  suddenly, 
as  if  remembering  himself,  wheeled 
round  and  said,  "  Good  morning, 
sir,"  with  a  short  quick  nod  of  his 
head.  The  moment  after  he  had 
sprung  over  the  low  wall  at  the 
road-side,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view  in  the  tall  ferns. 

"  How  changed  he  is  !  I  declare 
I  can  scarcely  recognise  him,"  said 
Mrs  Trafford,  as  they  resumed  their 
journey.  "  He  used  to  be  the  gen- 
tlest, easiest,  softest  of  all  natures. 
Never  put  out — never  crossed  by 
anything." 

"And  so  I've  no  doubt  you'd 
have  found  him  to-day  if  I  had  not 
been  here." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"Surely  you  remarked  the  sud- 
den change  that  came  over  his  face 
when  he  saw  me.  He  thought  you 
were  alone.  At  all  events,  he  never 
speculated  on  finding  me  at  your 
side." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  she,  with  an  air 
of  half-offended  pride;  "and  are 
you  reputed  to  be  such  a  very 
dangerous  person,  that  to  drive  out 
with  you  should  inspire  all  this 
terror  1 " 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am,"  said 
Maitland,  laughing  ;  "  but  perhaps 
your  rustic  friend  might  be  par- 
doned if  he  thought  so." 

"  How  very  subtle  that  is !  Even 
in  your  humility  you  contrive  to 
shoot  a  bolt  at  poor  Tony." 

"And  why  poor1?  Is  he  poor 
who  is  so  rich  in  defenders  ?  Is  it 
a  sign  of  poverty  when  a  man  can 
afford  to  dispense  with  all  the  re- 
straints that  attach  to  others,  and  say 
and  do  what  he  likes,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  all  be  submitted 
to  ?  I  call  that  wealth  unbounded, 
at  least.  It  is  the  one  prize  that 
money  confers,  and  if  one  can  have 
it  without  the  dross,  I'd  say,  Give 
me  the  privilege  and  keep  the  title- 
deeds." 

"  Mr  Maitland,"  said  she,  gravely, 
"  Tony  Butler  is  not  in  the  least 
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like  what  you  would  represent  him. 
In  my  life  I  never  knew  any  one  so 
full  of  consideration  for  others." 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  laughing.  "It's 
only  another  gold  mine  of  his  you 
are  displaying  before  me.  Has  he 
any  other  gifts  or  graces  1 " 

"  He  has  a  store  of  good  quali- 
ties, Mr  Maitland;  they  are  not, 
perhaps,  very  showy  ones." 

"  Like  those  of  some  other  of 
our  acquaintance,"  added  he,  as  if 
finishing  her  speech  for  her.  "  My 
dear  Mrs  Trafford,  I  would  not  dis- 
parage your  early  friend — your  once 
playfellow — for  the  world.  Indeed, 
I  feel,  if  life  could  be  like  a  half- 
holiday  from  school,  he'd  be  an 
admirable  companion  to  pass  it 
with  :  the  misfortune  is,  that  these 
men  must  take  their  places  in  the 
common  tournament  with  the  rest 
of  us,  and  then  they  are  not  so 
certain  of  making  a  distinguished 
figure  as  when  seen  in  the  old  play- 
ground with  bat,  and  ball,  and 
wicket." 

"  You  mean  that  such  a  man  as 
Tony  Butler  will  not  be  likely  to 
make  a  great  career  in  life  T' 

His  reply  was  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  asked 
she,  defiantly. 

"  What  if  you  were  to  ask  Mark 
this  question]  Let  him  give  you 
his  impressions  on  this  theme." 

"  I  see  what  it  is,"  cried  she, 
warmly.  "  You  two  fine  gentlemen 
have  conspired  against  this  poor 
simple  boy  ;  for  really,  in  all  deal- 
ings with  the  world,  he  is  a  boy; 
and  you  would  like  us  to  believe, 
that  if  we  saw  him  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  other  sur- 
roundings, we  should  be  actually 
ashamed  of  him.  Now,  Mr  Mait- 
land, I  resent  this  supposition  at 
once,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  I  am 
very  proud  of  his  friendship." 

"  You  are  pushing  me  to  the 
verge  of  a  great  indiscretion ;  in 
fact,  you  have  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  avoid  it,"  said  he,  seri- 
ously. "  I  must  now  trust  you  with 
a  secret,  or  what  I  meant  to  be  one. 
Here  it  is.  Of  course,  what  I  am 
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about  to  tell  you  is  strictly  to  go 
no  further  ;  never,  never  to  be  di- 
vulged. It  is  partly  on  this  young 
man's  account — chiefly  so — that  I 
am  in  Ireland.  A  friend  of  mine — 
that  same  Caffarelli  of  whom  you 
heard — was  commissioned  by  a  very 
eccentric  old  Englishman  who  lives 
abroad,  to  learn  if  he  could  hear 
some  tidings  of  this  young  Butler  ; 
what  sort  of  person  he  was ;  how 
brought  up ;  how  educated  ;  how 
disciplined.  The  inquiry  came  from 
the  desire  of  a  person  very  able 
indeed  to  befriend  him  materially. 
The  old  man  I  speak  of  is  the  elder 
brother  of  Butler's  father  ;  very  rich 
and  very  influential.  This  old  man, 
I  suppose,  repenting  of  some  harsh- 
ness or  other  to  his  brother  in  former 
days,  wants  to  see  Tony — wants  to 
judge  of  him  for  himself — wants,  in 
fact,  without  disclosing  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  to  pronounce 
whether  this  young  fellow  is  one  to 
whom  he  could  rightfully  bequeath 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  place 
before  the  world  as  the  head  of  an 
honoured  house ;  but  he  wants  to 
do  this  without  exciting  hopes  or 
expectations,  or  risking  perhaps  dis- 
appointments. Now  I  know  very 
well  by  repute  something  of  this 
eccentric  old  man,  whose  long  life 
in  the  diplomatic  service  has  made 
him  fifty  times  more  lenient  to  a 
moral  delinquency  than  to  a  sole- 
cism in  manners,  and  who  could 
forgive  the  one  and  never  the  other. 
If  he  were  to  see  your  diamond  in 
the  rough,  he'd  never  contemplate 
the  task  of  polishing — he'd  simply 
say,  '  This  is  not  what  I  looked  for ; 
I  don't  want  a  gamekeeper,  or  a 
boatman,  or  a  horse-breaker.'  " 

"Oh!   MrMaitland." 

"  Hear  me  out.  I  am  represent- 
ing, and  very  faithfully  represent- 
ing, another ;  he'd  say  this  more 
strongly  too  than  I  have,  and  he'd 
leave  him  there.  Now,  I'm  not  very 
certain  that  he'd  be  wrong  ;  permit 
me  to  finish.  I  mean  to  say,  that 
in  all  that  regards  what  the  old 
minister  -  plenipotentiary  acknow- 
ledges to  be  life,  Master  Tony 
would  not  shine.  The  solid  qua- 
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lities  you  dwelt  on  so  favourably 
are  like  rough  carvings  ;  they  are 
not  meant  for  gilding.  Now,  seeing 
the  deep  interest  you  and  all  your 
family  take  in  this  youth,  and  feel- 
ing as  I  do  a  sincere  regard  for  the 
old  lady  his  mother,  in  whose  so- 
ciety I  have  passed  two  or  three  de- 
lightful mornings,  I  conceived  a  sort 
of  project  which  might  possibly  give 
the  young  fellow  a  good  chance  of 
success.  I  thought  of  taking  him 
abroad — on  the  Continent — show- 
ing him  something  of  life  and  the 
world  in  a  sphere  in  which  he  had 
not  yet  seen  it ;  letting  him  see  for 
himself  the  value  men  set  upon  tact 
and  address,  and  making  him  feel 
that  these  are  the  common  coinage 
daily  intercourse  requires,  while 
higher  qualities  are  title-deeds  that 
the  world  only  calls  for  on  emer- 
gencies." 

"  But  you  could  never  have  per- 
suaded him  to  such  a  position  of 
dependence." 

"  I'd  have  called  him  my  private 
secretary ;  I'd  have  treated  him  as 
my  equal." 

"  It  was  very  generous  ;  it  was 
nobly  generous." 

"When  I  thought  I  had  made 
him  presentable  anywhere — and  it 
would  not  take  long  to  do  so — I'd 
have  contrived  to  bring  him  under 
his  uncle's  notice, — as  a  stranger,  of 
course  :  if  the  effect  were  favourable, 
well  and  good  ;  if  it  proved  a  fail- 
ure, there  was  neither  disappoint- 
ment nor  chagrin.  Mrs  Butler  gave 
me  a  half  assent,  and  I  was  on  the 
good  road  with  her  son  till  this 
morning,  when  that  unlucky  meeting 
has,  I  suspect,  spoiled  everything." 

"  But  why  should  it  1 " 

"Why  should  anything  happen 
as  men's  passions  or  impulses  de- 
cide it  ]  Why  should  one  man  be 
jealous  of  the  good  fortune  that 
another  man  has  not  won  ? " 

She  turned  away  her  head  and 
was  silent. 

"  I'd  not  have  told  you  one 
word  of  this,  Mrs  Trafford,  if  I 
had  not  been  so  sore  pressed  that 
I  couldn't  afford  to  let  you,  while 
defending  your  friend,  accuse  me  of 
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want  of  generosity  and  unfairness. 
Let  me  own  it  frankly  —  I  was 
piqued  by  all  your  praises  of  this 
young  man;  they  sounded  so  like 
insidious  criticisms  on  others  less 
fortunate  in  your  favour." 

"As  if  the  great  Mr  Maitland. 
could  care  for  any  judgments  of 
mine/'  said  she  ;  and  there  was  in 
her  voice  and  manner  a  strange 
blending  of  levity  and  seriousness. 

"  They  are  the  judgments  that  he 
cares  most  for  in  all  the  world," 
said  he,  eagerly.  "  To  have  heard 
from  your  lips  one-half  the  praise — 
one-tenth  part  of  the  interest  you 
so  lately  bestowed  on  that  young 
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man 

"  Where  are  we  going,  .George  ?- 
What  river  is  this  1 "  exclaimed 
she,  suddenly. 

"  To  Tilney  Park,  ma'am  ;  this 
is  the  Lame." 

"  But  it's  the  upper  road,  and  I 
told  you  to  take  the  lower  road,  by 
Captain  Graham's." 

"  No,  ma'am ;  you  only  said  Til- 
ney." 

"  Is  it  possible  1  and  didn't  you 
tell  him,  Mr  Maitland  ? " 

"I It  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
road.  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  add- 
ed he,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  cared  very 
little  where  it  led,  so  long  as  I  sat 
at  your  side." 

"  Very  flattering,  indeed  !  Have 
we  passed  the  turn  to  the  lower 
road  very  far,  George  1 " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  it's  a  good  five 
miles  behind  us,  and  a  bad  bit  of 
road  too — all  fresh  stones." 

"  And  you  were  so  anxious  to  call 
at  the  cottage  1 "  said  she,  address- 
ing Maitland  with  a  smile  of  some 
significance. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  made 
some  sort  of  silly  promise  to  make 
a  visit  as  I  passed.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why,  or  to  gratify  whom." 

"Oh,  cruel  Mr  Maitland— false 
Mr  Maitland  !  how  can  you  say 

this?     But  are  we  to  go  back 

that  is  the  question ;  for  I  see 
George  is  very  impatient,  and  try- 
ing to  make  the  horses  the  same  ?" 

"  Of  course  not.  Go  back  !  it 
was  all  the  coachman's  fault — took 


the  wrong  turning,  and  never  dis- 
covered his  blunder  till  we  were — 
I  don't  know  where." 

"  Tilney,  George — go  on,"  said 
she ;  then  turning  to  Maitland, 
"  And  do  you  imagine  that  the 
charming  Sally  Graham  or  the  fas- 
cinating Rebecca  will  understand 
such  flimsy  excuses  as  these,  or  that 
the  sturdy  old  Commodore  will  put 
up  with  them  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,  for  their  sakes  at 
least ;  for  it  will  save  them  a  world 
of  trouble  to  do  so." 

"  Ungrateful  as  well  as  perfidi- 
ous. You  were  a  great  favourite 
with  the  Grahams.  Beck  told  me, 
the  night  before  they  left  the  Abbey, 
that  you  were  the  only  '  elegant ' 
— exquisite  she  called  it — she  ever 
met  that  wasn't  a  fool." 

"  The  praise  was  not  extravagant. 
I  don't  feel  my  cheek  growing  hot 
under  it." 

"  And  Sally  said  that  if  she  had 
not  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  she'd 
never  have  believed  that  a  man 
with  such  a  diamond  ring,  and  such 
wonderful  pendants  to  his  watch, 
could  hook  an  eight-pound  salmon, 
and  bring  him  to  land." 

"  That  indeed  touches  me,"  said 
he,  laying  his  hand  over  his  heart. 

"  And  old  Graham  himself  de- 
clared to  my  father  that  if  one  of 
his  girls  had  a  fancy  that  way, 
though  you  weren't  exactly  his  style 
of  man,  nor  precisely  what  he'd 
choose " 

"  Do  spare  me.  I  beseech  you, 
have  some  pity  on  me." 

"  That  he'd  not  set  himself  against 
it ;  and  that,  in  fact,  with  a  good 
certificate  as  to  character,  and  the 
approved  guarantee  of  respectable 
people,  who  had  known  you  some 
years " 

"  I  implore  you  to  stop." 

"  Of  course  I'll  stop  when  you 
tell  me  the  theme  is  one  too  delicate 
to  follow  up ;  but,  like  all  the  world, 
you  let  one  run  into  every  sort  of 
indiscretion,  and  only  cry  halt  when 
it  is  too  late  to  retire.  The  Grahams, 
however,  are  excellent  people — old 
G.  G.,  as  they  call  him,  a  distin- 
guished officer.  He  cut  out  some- 
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body  or  something  from  under  the 
guns  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and  the  girls 
have  refused — let  me  see  whom  they 
have  not  refused  ;  but  I'll  make 
them  tell  you,  for  we'll  certainly 
call  there  on  our  way  back." 

The  malicious  drollery  with  which 
she  poured  out  all  this  had  height- 
ened her  colour  and  given  increased 
brilliancy  to  her  eyes.  Instead  of 
the  languid  delicacy  which  usually 
marked  her  features,  they  shone 
now  with  animation  and  excite- 
ment, and  became  in  consequence 
far  more  beautiful.  So  striking  was 
the  change,  that  Maitland  paid  little 
attention  to  the  words,  while  he 
gazed  with  rapture  at  the  speaker. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  pal- 
pable admiration  he  bestowed,  for 
she  drew  down  her  veil  with  an 
impatient  jerk  of  the  hand,  and 
said,  "Well,  sir,  doesn't  this  ar- 
rangement suit  you,  or  would  you 
rather  make  your  visit  to  Port 
Graham  alone1?" 

"  I  almost  think  I  would,"  said 
he,  laughing.  "  I  suspect  it  would 
be  safer." 

"  Oh,  now  that  I  know  your  in- 
tentions— that  you  have  made  me 
your  confidant — you'll  see  that  I 
can  be  a  marvel  of  discretion." 

"  Put  up  your  veil  again,  and 
you  may  be  as  maligne  as  you 
plefise." 

"  There  !  yonder  is  Tilney/'  said 
she,  hastily,  "  where  you  see  those 
fine  trees.  Are  the  horses  distressed, 
George?" 
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"Well,  ma'am,  they've  had  enough 
of  it." 

"  I  mean,  are  they  too  tired  to  go 
round  by  the  river-side  and  the  old 
gate?" 

"  It's  a  good  two  miles  round, 
ma'am." 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  that  means," 
said  she,  in  a  whisper.  "  If  there 
should  be  anything  amiss  for  the  next 
three  months,  it  will  be  that  cruel 
day's  work  down  at  Tilney  will 
be  charged  with  it.  Go  in  by 
the  new  lodge,"  added  she  aloud ; 
"  and  as  they  have  innumerable 
carriages  here,  Mr  Maitland,  I'll 
take  you  a  drive  over  there  to-mor- 
row. It's  a  very  nice  thing,  isn't 
it,  to  be  as  rich  as  old  Mrs  Maxwell, 
and  to  be  always  playing  the  part 
of  '  Good  Fairy,'  giving  splendid 
banquets,  delicious  little  country 
parties  to  all  the  world;  offering 
horses  to  ride,  boats  to  sail  in  1 
What  are  you  looking  at  so  fixedly  1 ' ' 

"I  think  I  recognise  a  convey- 
ance I  once  had  the  happiness  to 
travel  in.  Isn't  that  the  Graham 
equipage  before  us  1 " 

"  I  declare  it  is  ! "  cried  she,  joy- 
fully. "  Oh,  lucky  Mr  Maitland  ; 
they  are  going  to  Tilney." 

As  she  spoke,  George,  indignant 
at  being  dusted  by  a  shambling  old 
mare  with  long  fetlocks,  gathered 
up  his  team  in  hand,  and  sent  them 
"spinning"  past  the  lumbering 
jaunting-car,  giving  the  Grahams 
only  time  to  recognise  the  carriage 
and  its  two  occupants. 


CHAPTER  XIX. — TONY'S   TROUBLES. 


When  Tony  Butler  met  Mrs  Traf- 
ford's  carriage  he  was  on  his  road, 
by, a  cross  path,  to  the  back  en- 
trance of  Lyle  Abbey.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  there  at 
that  moment,  though  he  was  re- 
solved to  do  so  later.  His  present 
errand  was  to  convey  a  letter  he 
had  written  to  Maitland,  accepting 
the  proposal  of  the  day  before. 

He  had  not  closed  his  eyes  all 
night  thinking  of  it.  There  was 
a  captivation  in  its  promise  of  ad- 


venture that  he  felt  to  be  irresist- 
ible. He  knew  too  well  the  defects 
of  his  nature  and  of  his  intelligence 
not  to  be  aware  that,  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  and  recognised  paths  in 
life,  he  must  see  himself  overtaken 
and  left  behind  by  almost  all.  What 
were  called  the  learned  professions 
were  strictly  debarred  to  him.  Had 
he  even  the  means  for  the  study,  he 
would  not  have  the  qualities  to 
pursue  them.  He  did  not  feel  that 
he  could  take  willingly  to  a  trade  ; 
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as  little  could  he  be  a  clerk.  To  have  been  more  explicit,  and  let 
be  sure,  he  had  obtained  this  ap-  me  hear  for  whom  I  am  to  fight, 
pointment  as  messenger,  but  how  though  perhaps  it  doesn  t  much 
disparagingly  Maitland  had  spoken  signify.  I  could  fight  for  any  one 
of  it!  He  said,  it  is  true,  they  but  Yankees!  I  think  111  say 
"weren't  bad  things  "—that  "gen-  'done.'  This  Maitland  is  a  great 
tlemen  somehow  or  other  managed  '  Don  '—has  apparently  fortune  and 
to  live  on  them;"  but  he  hinted  station.  It  can't  be  a  mistake  to 
that  these  were  gentlemen  whose  sail  in  the  same  boat  with him  111 
knowledge  of  life  had  taught  them  certainly  say  done.  With  this  re- 
a  variety  of  little  accomplishments  solve  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
—such  as  whist,  biUiards,  and  e"carte  wrote  the  following  brief  note  :— 
— which  form  the  traffic  of  society, 
and  a  very  profitable  traffic  too,  to 
him  who  knows  a  little  more  of 
them  than  his  neighbours.  Worst 
of  all,  it  was  a  career,  Maitland 

said,  that  led  to  nothing.     You  can     Yours  truly,  TONY  BUTLEK. 

become  an  "  old  messenger,"  if  you  „  NORMAN  MAITLAND,  Esq., 
live  long  enough,  but  nothing  more; 
and  he  pictured  the  life  of  a  tra- 
veller who  had  lost  every  interest 
in  the  road  he  journeyed — who,  in 
fact,  only  thought  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  it  occupied — as  one 
of  the  dreariest  of  all  imaginable 
things.  "  This  monotony,*'  added 


"  BURNSIDE,  Tuesday  morning. 

"  DEAR  SIR,— I'll  not  take  ^the 
three  days  you  gave  me  to  consider 
your  offer;  I  accept  it  at  once. — 


Lyle  Abbey." 


"I'll  have  to  write  to  Skeffy," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  and  say,  You 
may  tell  my  noble  patron  that  I 
don't  want  the  messengership,  and 
that  when  next  I  call  at  the  office 
I'll  kick  Willis  for  nothing.  I 

he,  'Twill  do  for  the  fellow  who  has  don't  suppose  that  this  is  the  for- 
mal way  of  resigning,  but  I  take  it 
they'll  not  be  sorry  to  be  quit  of 
me,  and  it  will  spare  the  two  old 
coves  in  white  cravats  all  the  trou- 
ble of  having  me  plucked  at  the 
examination.  Poor  Skeffy  won't 
be  pleased,  though ;  he  was  to  have 
'coached  me'  in  foreign  tongues 
and  the  Rule  of  Three.  Well,  I'm 

you'll  be  satisfied  to  sit  down  with  glad  I'm  in  for  a  line  of  life  where 
a  station  that  only  makes  you  a  nobody  asks  about  Colenso's  Arith- 
metic, nor  has  so  much  as  heard 
of  Ollendorf's  Method.  Oh  dear  ! 
how  much  happier  the  world  must 
have  been  when  people  weren't  so 
confoundedly  well-informed! — so 
awfully  brimful  of  all  knowledge 
as  they  now  are  !  In  those  pleas- 
ant days,  instead  of  being  a  black 
sheep,  I'd  have  been  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  flock." 

The  speculations  on  this  topic — 
this  golden  age  of  ignorance  and 
bliss — occupied  him  all  the  way,  as 
he  walked  over  the  hills  to  leave 


seen  everything  and  done  every- 
thing—not for  the  fresh  spirit  of 
youth,  eager  to  taste,  to  learn,  and 
to  enjoy.  A  man  of  your  stamp 
ought  to  have  a  wider  and  better 
field — a  sphere  wherein  his  very  vi- 
tality will  have  fair-play.  Try  it ; 
follow  it  if  you  can,  Butler,"  said  he; 
"  but  I'm  much  mistaken  in  you,  if 


penny- postman  magnified."  Very 
few  of  us  have  courage  to  bear 
such  a  test  as  this — to  hear  the 
line  we  are  about  to  take,  the  ser- 
vice we  are  about  to  enter,  the  co- 
lony we  are  about  to  sail  for,  dis- 
paraged, unmoved.  The  unknown 
has  always  enough  of  terror  about 
it  without  the  dark  forebodings  of 
an  evil  prophet. 

"I  like  Maitland's  project  bet- 
ter," said  Tony,  after  a  long  night's 
reflection.  "  At  all  events,  it's  the 


sort  of  thing  to  suit  me.   If  I  should 

come  to  grief,  it  will  be  a  sad  day    his  letter  at  the  gate-lodge  for  Mr 


for   poor  mother;    but  the    same 
might  happen  me  when  carrying  a 


Maitland. 

Resisting  all  the  lodge-keeper's 


despatch-bag !     I  think  he  ought  to     inducements  to   talk — for  he  was 
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an  old  friend  of  Tony's,  and  wanted 
much  to  know  where  he  had  been 
and  what  doing  of  late,  and  why 
he  wasn't  up  at  the  Abbey  every 
day  as  of  yore — Tony  refused  to  hear 
of  all  the  sad  consequences  that 
had  followed  on  his  absence  ;  how 
the  "  two  three-year-olds  had  gone 
back  in  their  training ; "  how  "  Piper 
wouldn't  let  a  saddle  be  put  on  his 
back ; "  how  the  carp  were  all  dying 
in  the  new  pond,  nobody  knew  why 
— there  was  even  something  gone 
wrong  with  the  sun-dial  over  the 
stable,  as  though  the  sun  himself 
had  taken  his  departure  in  dud- 
geon, and  wouldn't  look  straight 
on  the  spot  since.  These  were, 
with  many  more,  shouted  after 
him  as  he  turned  away,  while  he, 
laughing,  called  out,  "  It  will  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  Mat.  I'll 
see  to  everything  soon." 
\"That  I'll  not,"  muttered  he  to 
himself  when  alone.  "  The  smart 
hussar — the  brave  captain — may 
try  his  hand  now.  I'd  like  to 
see  him  on  Piper.  I  only  wish 
that  he  may  mount  him  with  the 
saddle  tightly  girthed;  and  if  he 
doesn't  cut  a  somerset  over  his 
head,  my  name  isn't  Tony  !  Let 
us  see,  too,  what  he'll  do  with 
those  young  dogs ;  they're  wild 
enough  by  this  time  !  I  take  it 
he's  too  great  a  swell  to  know  any- 
thing about  gardening  or  grafting 
— so  much  the  worse  for  my  lady's 
flower-plot !  There's  one  thing  I'd 
like  to  be  able  to  do  every  morning 
of  my  life,"  thought  he,  in  sadder 
mood — "just  to  give  Alice's  chest- 
nut m  are  one  canter,  to  make  her  neck 
flexible  and  her  mouth  light,  and  to 
throw  her  back  on  her  haunches  ! 
And  then,  if  I  could  only  see  Alice 
on  her !  just  to  see  her  as  she  bends 
down  over  the  mane  and  pats  the 
mare's  shoulder  to  coax  her  not 
to  buck-leap  !  There  never  was  a 
picture  that  equalled  it !  the  mare 
snorting,  and  with  eyes  flashing, 
and  Alice  all  the  while  caressing 
her,  and  saying,  '  How  silly  you 
are,  Maida !  come,  now,  do  be 
gentle ! '  " 

These    thoughts    set    others    in 
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motion  —  the  happy,  happy  days 
of  long  ago  •  the  wild,  half-reckless 
gallops  over  the  fern-clad  hills  in 
the  clear  bright  days  of  winter — or 
the  still  more  delightful  saunter- 
ings  of  a  summer's  eve  on  the  sea- 
shore ! — none  of  them — not  one 
— ever  to  come  back  again.  It  was 
just  as  his  reveries  had  reached  so 
far  that  he  caught  sight  of  the  four 
dappled  greys — they  were  Alice's 
own — swinging  smoothly  along  in 
that  long  easy  stride,  by  which 
thoroughbreds  persuade  you  that 
work  is  no  distress  to  them.  It  was 
only  as  they  breasted  the  hill  that 
he  saw  that  the  bearing-reins  were 
not  let  down — a  violation  of  a  pre- 
cept on  which  he  was  inexorable  ; 
and  he  hastened,  with  all  the  speed 
he  could,  to  catch  them  ere  they 
gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

To  say  the  truth,  Tony  was 
somewhat  ashamed  of  himself  for 
his  long  absence  from  the  Abbey. 
If  it  was  not  ingratitude,  it  had  a 
look  of  it.  They  knew  nothing  of 
what  had  passed  between  Mark 
and  himself,  and  could  only  pro- 
nounce upon  his  conduct  as  fickle- 
ness, or  worse ;  and  he  was  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  meet  them 
less  formally  than  by  a  regular 
morning  visit.  Either  Alice  and 
her  sister,  or  Alice  alone,  were  cer- 
tain to  be  in  the  carriage;  for 
Lady  Lyle  was  too  timid  to  trust 
herself  with  those  "  greys  ;"  and  so 
he  bounded  forward,  his  heart  full 
of  expectancy,  and  burning  once 
more  to  hear  that  voice  whose 
very  chidings  were  as  music  to 
him. 

He  was  close  to  the  carriage  be- 
fore he  saw  Maitland  ;  indeed,  the 
sight  of  Alice,  as  he  drew  near, 
had  so  entranced  him  that  he  saw 
nothing  else ;  but  when  his  eyes 
did  fall  on  her  companion,  a  pang 
shot  through  him  as  though  he  had 
been  stabbed.  In  the  raging  jeal- 
ousy of  the  moment  everything 
was  forgotten  but  his  passion — his 
hatred  of  that  man.  He'd  have 
given  his  right  hand  to  be  able  to 
hurl  at  him  a  mortal  defiance — 
to  have  dared  him  to  the  death. 
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Indeed,  so  far  as  the  insolence  of  dear,"  cried  she      "  It  is  printed  at 

his  stare  could  convey  his  meaning,  top,    'On   H.M.  fl    bervice,      and 

it  declared  an  open  war  between  marked   '  Immediate     underneath, 

them     Nor  did  Maitland's  attitude  I  have  been  very  impatient  all  the 

assuage  this  anger ;    he  lay  back  day  for  your  return." 

with  a  cool  assumption  of  superi-  Although  Tony  s  mood  at  the 

ority— an  air  of  triumphant  satis-  moment  did  not   dispose  him   to 

faction— that  seemed  to  say,  Each  be   on   the  very   best  terms  with 

of  us  is  in  the  place  that  befits  him.  the  world  at  large,  nor  even  with 

So  overcome  was  he  by  passion,  himself,  he  felt  a  strange  sort    of 

that  even  Alice's  invitation  to  get  vainglorious     glow    through     him 

into  the  carriage  sounded  like  an  at    being   addressed    on    a    great 

outrage  to  his  ears.     It  was  bitter  square-shaped  envelope,  "  On  Her 


enough   to    cast  him  off   without     Majesty's  Service,"  and  with  a  huge 
making  him  witness  the  success  of 
another.  Maitland's  daring  to  apolo- 


seal,  the  royal  arms,  affixed.  It 
imparted  a  sense  of  self-importance 

gise  for  him — to  explain  away  why    that  was  very  welcome  at  such  a 

moment.  It  was  a  spoonful  of 
brandy  to  a  man  not  far  from 
fainting. 

With  all  this,  he  didn't  like  his 
mother  to  see  how  much  this  gra- 
tified or  interested  him ;  and  he 
tossed  the  letter  to  one  side,  and 
said,  "  I  hope  the  dinner  isn't  far 
off;  I'm  very  hungry." 

"  It  will  be  on  the  table  in  a 
few  minutes,  Tony;  but  let  us 
hear  what  Her  Majesty  wants  with 
you." 

"It's  nothing  that  won't  keep  till 
I  have  eaten  my  dinner,  mother ; 
at  all  events,  I  don't  mean  to  in- 
quire." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  break  the  seal 

checking  himself  in  his  speed ;  "  he    myself,  then,"  said  she,  in  a  half- 
shall  neither  be  leader  nor  comrade    pique. 

of  mine.     I'll  get  my  letter  back        "  If  you  like — if  you  have  any  cu- 
before  it  reach  him."    With  this     riosity  in  the  matter." 
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he  had  or  had  not  done  this,  that, 
or  t'other — was  more  than  his  en- 
durance could  brook ;  and  as  he 
hurried  away  from  the  spot,  dashing 
recklessly  down  cliff  and  crag,  and 
sprang  from  rock  to  rock  without 
a  thought  of  the  peril,  he  almost 
accused  himself  of  cowardice  and 
cold-bloodedness  for  not  having  in- 
sulted him  on  the  instant,  and,  by 
some  open  outrage,  forced  upon 
him  a  quarrel  from  which  there 
could  be  no  retreating.  "If  I'd 
insulted  him  before  her,"  cried  he, 
"  he  never  could  have  evaded  me 
by  calling  me  an  angry  boy." 

"  I'll  have  no  companionship  with 
him,  at  all  events,"  said  he,  suddenly 


resolve  he  turned  his  steps  back 
again  to  the  Abbey.  Although  he 
knew  well  that  he  must  reach  the 
lodge  before  they  could  return  from 
their  drive,  he  hurried  along  as 
though  his  life  depended  on  it. 
The  keeper  was  out,  but  Tony 


"  That  I  have,"  said  she,  tearing 
open  the  envelope. 

"Why,  it's  nothing,  after  all, 
Tony.  It's  not  from  Her  Majesty 
at  all.  It  begins  '  Dear  Butler.'  " 

"  It's  from  Skeffy,"  cried  he,  tak- 
ing it  from  her  hands,  "  and  is  far 


dashed  into  the  lodge,  and  found,     more  interesting  to  me  than  if  it 
as  he  expected,  the  letter  on  the     came  from  the  Premier." 
chimney ;  he  tore  it  into  fragments, 
and  turned  away. 


Mrs  Butler  sat  down,  disappoint- 
ed and  sad.    It  was  a  reminiscence 


The  day  was  already  drawing  to  of  long  ago,  that  formally  -  shaped 
a  close  as  he  descended  the  little  document,  with  its  big  seal,  re- 
path  to  the  Burnside,  and  saw  his  minding  her  of  days  when  the  Colo- 
mother  awaiting  him  in  the  porch,  nel— her  Colonel— used  to  receive 
As  he  came  nearer,  he  perceived  despatches  from  the  War  Office— 
that  she  held  up  a  letter  in  her  grave  documents  of  which  he  sel- 
nand.  boinethmg  important,  Tony  dom  spoke,  but  whose  importance 
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she  could  read  in  the  thoughtful 
lines  of  his  face,  and  which  always 
impressed  her  with  his  consequence. 
"  Ah,  dear !  "  sighed  she,  drearily, — 
"  who  would  have  thought  it  1 " 

So  is  it  very  often  in  this  same 
world  of  ours,  that  the  outsides 
of  things  are  only  solemn  cheats. 
The  orderly  who  terrifies  the  vil- 
lage as  he  dashes  past  at  speed,  is 
but  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  to 
dine.  The  ambassador's  bag  is  fill- 
ed not  with  protocols  and  treaties, 
but  with  fish-sauce  or  pickled  wal- 
nuts; the  little  sack — marked 'most 
important '  —  being  choke-full  of 
Russian  cigarettes.  Even  lawn  and 
lawyers5  wigs  are  occasionally  the 
external  coverings  to  qualities  that 
fall  short  of  absolute  wisdom ;  so 
that  though  Mrs  Butler  exclaimed, 
"Who  would  have  thought  it?" 
one  more  conversant  with  life  would 
have  felt  less  surprise  and  less  dis- 
appointment. 

A  laugh  from  Tony — almost  a 
hearty  laugh — startled  her  from  her 
musings.  "  What  is  it,  Tony  dear  1 " 
asked  she — "  what  is  it  that  amuses 
you?" 

"  I'll  read  it  all  for  you,  mother. 
It's  from  Skeffy,  and  you'd  think 
you  heard  him  talking,  it's  so  like 
him. 

"  '  F.  0.,  Sunday  Morning. 

"  'DEAR  BUTLER,— What  a  fright 
you  have  given  us  all,  old  fellow, 
to  have  levanted  so  suddenly,  leav- 
ing your  traps  with  the  waiter,  as  we 
first  thought,  but  as  we  afterwards 
discovered  exchanging  them  with 
one  Rory  Quin,  who,  apparently  sorry 
for  his  bargain,  came  for  three  suc- 
cessive mornings  to  the  hotel  to  find 
out  your  present  whereabouts.' 

"Do  you  understand  him,  mo- 
ther?" asked  Tony  at  this. 

"  Partly— go  on." 

He  resumed — " '  Rory,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  a  private  scrape 
of  his  own  to  occupy  him  now,  for 
I  found  to-day  that  a  policeman 
was  waiting  all  the  morning  to  ar- 
rest him,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  timely  notice,  for  he  did  not 
appear,  and  "R.  960"  says,  with 
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much  solemnity,  he  won't  come  no 
more/  " 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Tony  ? " 
"I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  I  am  not  the 
cause  of  the  poor  fellow's  troubles. 
I'll  write  about  this  at  once.  'More 
of  all  this,  however,  when  we  meet, 
which  I  rejoice  to  say  will  be  soon. 
I  have  got  fourteen  days'  leave,  and 
am  going  over  to  your  immediate 
neighbourhood,  to  visit  an  aunt,  or 
a  cousin,  or  a  grandmother — if  she 
likes  —  a  certain  Mrs  Maxwell  of 
Tilney,  who  has  lots  of  cash  and  no 
one  to  leave  it  to — five  thousand 
a  -  year  in  estate  ;  I  don't  know 
what  in  the  Threes ;  and  is,  they  tell 
me,  weighing  all  her  relatives,  real 
or  imaginary,  in  the  balance  of  her 
esteem,  to  decide  who  is  to  be  the 
lord  of  Tilney,  and  which  of  us 
would  most  worthily  represent  her 
name  and  house.  Preaching  for 
a  call  is  nothing  to  this — and  a  C. 
S.  examination  is  cakes  and  gin- 
gerbread to  it.  Just  fancy  a  grand 
competitive  dinner  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  old  lady  watching  who 
ate  of  her  favourite  dish,  or  who 
passed  the  decanter  she  "affec- 
tioned."  Imagine  yourself  talking, 
moving,  sneezing,  smiling,  or  blow- 
ing your  nose,  with  five  thousand 
a-year  on  the  issue.  Picture  to  your 
mind  the  tortures  of  a  scrutiny  that 
may  take  in  anything  from  your 
complexion  to  your  character,  and 
which,  though  satisfied  with  your 
morals,  might  discover  "  something 
unpleasing  about  your  mouth." 

" '  Worst  news  of  all,  I  hear  that 
the  great  Norman  Maitland  is  some- 
where in  your  vicinity,  and  of  course 
will  be  invited  wherever  anything 
is  going  on.  If  he  cares  to  do  it,  I 
suppose  he'll  cut  us  all  out,  and 
that  the  old  lady  would  rather 
fancy  she  made  a  graceful  exit  from 
life  if  this  illustrious  swell  were 
to  play  chief  mourner  to  her.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  the  man 
I'm  talking  of  1  He's  a  monstrous 
ctever  fellow,  and  a  great  mystery 
to  boot.  I  know  him  very  slightly; 
indeed,  so  slightly  that  I'm  not 
sure  he  knows  me. 
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" '  As  it  would  be  invaluable  to 
me  to  have  a  word  of  counsel  from 
you,  knowing  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  of  my  dear  relative,  I  mean 
to  start  directly  for  you  at  once, 
and  have  one  day  with  you  before 
I  go  on  to  Tilney.  Will  this  bore 
you,  or  inconvenience  you?  Is 
your  house  full  1  Most  houses  are 
at  this  time  o'  year.'  " 

At  this  Tony  laid  down  the 
letter  and  laughed  immoderately ; 
not  so,  however,  his  mother.  She 
turned  her  head  away,  and  sat,  with 
her  hands  closely  locked,  in  silence. 

"  Isn't  it  good  1 — isn't  it  down- 
right droll,  mother,  to  ask  if  our 
house  be  so  full  of  guests,  we  have 
no  room  for  another?  I  declare, 
though  it  has  a  sore  side  to  it,  the 
question  overcomes  me  with  its  ab- 
surdity." 

"  That's  not  the  way  I'm  looking 
at  it,  Tony,"  said  she,  sadly. 

"But  there's  no  other  way  to 
look  at  it.  If  one  can't  take  that 

view  of  it,  one  would "  He 

stopped  suddenly,  for  he  saw  the 
old  lady  lift  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  hold  it  there.  "  But 
you  are  right,  mother,"  said  he, 
quickly.  "  To  bear  it  well,  one 
needn't  laugh  at  it.  At  all  events, 
what  answer  are  we  to  make  him  V 

"  Finish  the  letter  first." 

"Ah,  this  is  all  about  putting  him 
up — anywhere — in  a  dressing-room 
or  a  closet.  '  At  Carlscourt  last 
year  they  had  nothing  to  give  me 
but  a  bath-room.  They  used  to 
quiz  me  about  sleeping  in  "marble 
halls,"  for  I  lay  in  the  bath/  " 

"  He  seems  a  good  -  tempered 
creature,"  said  the  old  lady,  who 
could  not  repress  a  laugh  this  time. 
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"  The  best  in  the  world  ;  and 
such  spirits  !  I  wish  you  saw 
him  do  the  back-somerset  over  a 
chair,  or  the  frog's  leap  across  a 
table.  For  all  that,  mother,"  said 
he,  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  he's  a 
perfect  gentleman;  and  though  he's 
very  short — only  so  high  ! — he  looks 
a  gentleman,  too." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  all  his 
kindness  to  you,  Tony,"  said  she, 
feelingly.  "If  we  could  only  re- 
ceive him  suitably,  I'd  be  happy 
and  proud  to  do  it ;  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  man,  being  a  gentleman, 
will  put  up  all  the  better  with  our 
humble  entertainment:  so, just  tell 
him  to  come,  Tony ;  but  tell  him 
also  what  he's  coming  to.  His 
room  will  be  pretty  much  like  the 
bath-room,  and  the  company  he'll 
meet  afterwards  very  unlike  what 
he  saw  at  the  fine  house." 

"  He'll  take  all  in  good  part,  or 
I'm  much  mistaken  in  him.  So 
here  goes  for  the  answer  : — 

" '  DEAR  SKEFF, — We  live  in  a 
cottage  with  five  rooms.  We  have 
one  maid-servant,  and  we  dine  at 
two.  If  you  have  courage  to  face 
all  this,  you'll  have  the  heartiest 
of  welcomes  from  my  mother  and 
your  sincere  friend, 

"'TONY  BUTLER. 

" '  The  mail  will  drop  you  at  Cole- 
raine,  and  I'll  be  on  the  look-out 
for  you  every  morning  from  this 
forward.' 

"Won't  that  do,  mother?"  asked 
he. 

"  I  think  you  might  have  done  it 
better ;  but  I  suppose  you  young 
folk  understand  each  other  best  in 
your  own  fashion,  so  let  it  be." 
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THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY  REFORMED. 


THE  Royal  Academy  was  last  year 
arraigned  before  a  Commission  to 
take  its  trial,  and  in  the  approach- 
ing session  of  Parliament  it  awaits 
the  verdict  of  the  country,  and 
must  submit  to  the  reforms  which 
the  Legislature  shall  deem  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  our  national  arts. 
This  Commission,  bearing  the  sign- 
manual  of  Her  Majesty,  was  issued 
"  to  inquire  into  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  into  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  to  suggest 
such  measures  as  may  be  required  to 
render  it  more  useful  in  promoting 
art,  and  in  improving  and  develop- 
ing public  taste/'  The  Report  now 
before  us,  the  result  of  a  calm  arid 
extended  investigation,  bears  the 
signatures  and  seals  of  "  Stanhope 
(Chairman),  Hardinge,  Elcho,  Ed- 
mund W.  Head,  William  Stirling, 
Henry  Danby  Seymour,  Henry 
Reeve/'  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed for  the  conduct  of  this 
arduous  inquiry.  No  less  than  six- 
and-forty  witnesses  were  called  to 
give  evidence  for  or  against  the 
constitution  and  administration  of 
the  Academy,  among  whom  we 
mark  the  names  of  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  D. 
Maclise,  J.  E.  Millais,  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  W.  Tite,  Holman  Hunt,  A. 
H.  Layard,  Beresford  Hope,  Lord 
Taunton,  and  the  present  Solicitor- 
General.  The  Commissioners  held 
their  opening  meeting  on  the  13th 
February  1863,  and  the  inquiry 
ended  on  the  8th  June,  at  the 
twenty-fourth  sitting,  with  the  ex- 
amination of  Mr  Ruskin.  The 
number  of  questions  asked  exceeds 
five  thousand,  and  the  printed 
evidence  fills  557  closely -printed 
pages  of ,  a  parliamentary  "  blue- 
book."  On  the  10th  July  last  the 
Report  was  issued,  passing  a  de- 
liberate judgment  on  the  follow- 
ing specific  heads — "A,  Constitu- 


tion of  the  Academy;"  "B,  Funds;" 
"  C,  Exhibition/'  "  D,  Teaching/' 
"E,  Charities;"  "F,  Buildings." 
These  dry  but  not  wholly  uninter- 
esting statistics  we  place  as  an  in- 
troduction to  our  present  article, 
to  indicate  in  fewest  words  the 
scope  and  import  of  this  Imperial 
scrutiny.  They  show  that  the 
abuses  and  the  dereliction  of  duty 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Academy 
have  had  full  and  fair  opportunity 
of  proof.  Guided  by  this  mass  of 
evidence,  aided  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  Commissioners  ex- 
pressly appointed  by  reason  of  com- 
petency, the  time  has  now  at  length 
arrived  when  the  Government  may 
satisfactorily  settle  a  long-pending 
and  hotly -debated  question.  We 
trust  that  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament  the  Royal  Academy,  by 
a  decisive  act  of  the  Legislature, 
will  be  reformed  in  its  constitution, 
that  it  will  receive  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives commensurate  with  the 
advanced  condition  of  the  arts,  and 
adequate  to  the  growing  require- 
ments of  a  people  to  whom  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture  have 
become  not  only  the  luxuries  but 
almost  the  necessities  of  life. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  a  spirit 
of  even-handed  justice  has  mode- 
rated the  proceedings  of  this  Com- 
mission. The  Academy  has  ene- 
mies, but  they  have  abstained  from 
virulence.  She  has  friends  who 
have  shown  their  candour  by  ad- 
mitting defects  wherever  found,  and 
their  wisdom  in  welcoming  reforms 
which  the  general  voice  has  pro- 
nounced inevitable  and  salutary. 
Reconstruction  is  certainly  needed; 
but  at  the  outset  we  would  desire 
to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Aca- 
demy for  the  services  she  has  al- 
ready, for  the  space  of  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  conferred  upon  the 
arts  of  this  country.  In  other  na- 
tions, it  is  well  known,  crowned 
heads  have  taken  the  arts  under 
their  patronage,  and  governments 
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have  granted  to  Academies  hand- 
some subsidies.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  where  reliance  is 
placed  on  voluntary  effort,  the  arts 
have  had  to  struggle  in  their  own 
strength  for  honourable  position 
and  adequate  reward  ;  and  the  Aca- 
demy, left  without  pecuniary  aid, 
has  been  doomed  to  scrape  together 
its  fortune  as  best  it  might  out  of 
shillings  collected  at  the  doors  of 
the  annual  exhibition.  Consider- 
ing how  precarious  and  apparently 
inadequate  is  this  mode  of  gaining 
a  livelihood,  we  have  reason  to  be 
all  the  more  astonished  at  the  power 
and  resources  which  the  Academy 
has  acquired,  and  the  amount  of 
good  works  that  she  has  been  en- 
abled to  perform.  Lectures  have 
been  delivered  session  after  session, 
a  library  has  been  formed,  scholar- 
ships have  been  established,  and 
salaries  are  yearly  paid  to  a  Keeper, 
Secretary,  and  Visitors.  In  the 
year  1862,  the  expenses  of  maintain- 
ing the  schools,  including  the  giv- 
ing of  gratuitous  instruction  and 
the  awarding  of  premiums  and 
scholarships,  are  set  down  at  .£2495, 
18s.  6d.  In  the  same  year  the  sum 
expended  upon  pensions  and  dona- 
tions to  decayed  members  and  ne- 
cessitous artists  amounted  to  ,£1667, 
3s.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  heavy 
drains  upon  the  annual  income,  the 
Academy  has,  by  a  wise  husbandry 
of  resources,  been  enabled  to  lay  in 
store  the  sum  of  £140,000,  invested 
in  three -per -cent  consols.  The 
Academy  has  thus  since  1768,  the 
year  of  its  foundation,  not  only 
paid  its  way,  not  only  distributed 
large  amounts  in  teaching  and  in 
charity,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  well- 
nigh  one  century,  it  is  found  in  a 
strong  position,  with  a  wealth,  pres- 
tige, and  power  which  incite  envy 
and  provoke  opposition. 

Still  more,  by  common  consent, 
testified  by  many  witnesses  in  the 
presence  of  the  Commission,  our 
English  school  of  painting,  as  fos- 
tered by  the  Academy,  is  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  if  not  absolutely 
great  and  grand,  at  least  honour- 
able and  praiseworthy.  The  present 
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state  of  Art  in  this  country,  said 
Mr  Tite,  shows  that  the  Academy 
has  done  its  duty,  and  done  that 
duty  well.     And  in  the  same  sense 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  bore  testimony 
that  the  Royal  Academy  has  made 
the    British    school    what    it    is ; 
which,  taken  in  comparison  with 
other  schools,  he   added,  holds  a 
very  creditable  station.     "  Most  of 
the  eminent  artists  of  this  country," 
said  Mr  Richard  Westmacott,  pur- 
suing the  same    line   of    defence, 
"have  been  students  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  received  their  education 
there."  Lastly,  Mr  Mulready,  whose 
words  have  now  gathered  around 
them  the  solemnity  of  the  grave, 
thus  speaks  emphatically,  "  I  have 
a  strong  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
Academy,  having  received  my  edu- 
cation there ;  and  having  the  Aca- 
demy alone  almost  to  thank  for  my 
education    in    art,   the    obligation 
which  I   have   signed  to   support 
the    honour  of    the    Academy  as 
long  as  I  remain  a  member  of  it 
is  never  to  be  forgotten   by  me ; 
and  I  think  the  proper  place  for 
suggesting    improvements    in    the 
Academy  is,   as    an   Academician, 
in  my  place  there."      Thus,  as   a 
graceful  prelude  to  the  reiteration 
of  long-standing  grievances,  to  the 
detailed  statement   of  inefficiency 
and  abuse,  let  the  concession  be 
unreservedly  made,  that  we  owe  to 
the  Academy  a  debt  of  gratitude, — 
that  this  voluntary,  self -elected,  and 
self  -  governed  institution — or,   to 
borrow  the  harder  words  of  its  foes, 
this  so-called  tyranny  and  monopoly 
— has,  in  the  main,  ruled  wisely  and 
justly;   and  that  thus,  in  the  true 
interest  of  art,  we  should  not  plot 
its  overthrow,  but  rather  plan  and 
promote  its  extension  on  a  wider 
basis — its  elevation  to  higher  func- 
tions. 

On  all  hands,  indeed,  by  friends 
and  by  foes  alike,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for 
reform.  We  have  stated  the  case 
in  favour  of  the  Academy.  We 
will  now  turn  to  the  other  side, 
and  give  the  reasons  which  urge 
towards  change.  The  inveterate 
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enemies  of  the  Academy,  let  it  be 
admitted,  are  generally  men  who 
have  been  embittered  by  disappoint- 
ment— artists  who  have  suffered  in 
the  hanging  of  their  pictures,  or 
who  have  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  secure  election.  Opponents  of 
this  quality  generally  indulge  in 
vague  charges,  or  wax  warm  in 
violent  abuse,  and  so  in  any  calm 
inquiry  they  are  fairly  put  out  of 
court.  But  the  men  who  raised 
the  voice  of  opposition  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  Commissioners  —  Mr 
Watts,  Mr  Armitage,  Holman  Hunt, 
and  others — were  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent temper.  The  evidence  given 
by  these  witnesses  is  calm,  well 
considered,  and  weighty.  They 
have  watched  the  working  of  the 
Academy  with  an  eye  made  keen 
by  experience,  and,  without  enter- 
taining the  charge  of  grievous  sins, 
they  are  able  to  narrate  facts  which 
distinctly  prove  that  the  Institution 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  profession,  or  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  admitted,  even  by  an 
Academician  as  high  in  the  ranks 
as  Mr  David  Roberts,  that  the 
Academy  is  in  such  a  sleepy  state 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
recourse  to  anything  which  might 
awaken  life.  Mr  J.  Fergusson,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  'Hand- 
book of  Architecture/  and  the  '  His- 
tory of  Modern  Styles  of  Archite.c- 
ture,'  gave  expression  to  the  gene- 
ral opinion  of  the  profession  and 
of  the  public  when  he  said,  that 
though  the  Royal  Academy  may 
have  perfectly  represented  the  state 
of  art  at  the  time  when  it  was 
established,  yet  the  development 
which  has  since  taken  place  in  all 
the  arts  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Academy  can  no  longer  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  There- 
fore some  extension  of  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  has  become  highly 
desirable.  Mr  G.  F.  Watts,  the 
painter  of  the  fresco  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  one  of  the  very  few  artists 
with  vision  to  see  the  supreme 
nobility  of  historic  and  ideal  com- 
positions, and  to  comprehend  the 
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manifold  relations  between  the  arts 
and  modern  society,  desires,  in 
common  with  Mr  Beresford  Hope 
and  others,  to  constitute  the  Aca- 
demy both  a  public  Committee  of 
Taste  and  an  Art  University.  Mr 
Watts,  not  without  reason,  com- 
plains that  the  Academy  has  dis- 
played very  great  apathy.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  failed  to  trace 
its  influence  in  our  street  architec- 
ture, on  our  dress  and  fashions,  or 
in  the  direction  and  development 
of  the  public  taste.  Our  exclu- 
sively national  school  —  that  of 
English  water-colour  painting  — 
has  grown  up  outside  the  Aca- 
demy ;  the  revival  of  fresco  and 
other  mural  decorations,  which 
might  be  considered  to  fall  within 
the  peculiar  province  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  zeal  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
late  Prince-Consort ;  and  in  its  pro- 
gress became  indebted,  not  to  the 
Academy  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but 
to  the  Royal  Commission  at  West- 
minster. 

Yet  while  recounting  these  mat- 
ters in  which  the  Academy  has 
doubtless  been  found  wanting, 
again  would  we  call  to  mind,  as 
a  set-off,  the  good  deeds  and  the 
generous  acts  of  which  she  has 
been  the  minister.  The  enter- 
prise, however,  upon  which  she  is 
embarked  extends  year  by  year  so 
greatly  in  its  magnitude  and  re- 
sponsibility, that  at  last  the  convic- 
tion for  all  who  have  realised  the 
difficulties  of  the  position  becomes 
irresistible,  that  no  merely  volun- 
tary self -constituted  and  self-con- 
tained institution  is  equal  to  the 
task  ;  that  aid  from  without  must 
be  called  in  ;  that  education  and 
influence  and  position — which  are 
not  always  the  gifts  of  artists, 
however  distinguished  by  genius 
— should  be  brought  to  add  to  the 
Academy  of  our  country  national 
prestige  and  power.  The  action  of 
the  Academy,  extending  over  nearly 
one  century,  when  contrasted  with 
the  art  -  nonentity  which  left  the 
anterior  history  of  England  in  dis- 
graceful blank,  may,  as  we  have 
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already  indicated,  be  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. But  the  past  must  be 
no  measure  for  our  future.  We 
should  rather  gather  together  our 
resources,  and  calculate  to  how 
noble  an  institution  it  is  possible 
to  aspire.  Instead  of  limiting  our 
view  to  the  horizon  of  our  own 
land,  we  should  leave  for  a  moment 
the  white  cliffs  and  the  wooden 
walls  of  England,  and  see  what 
great  things  have  been  done  across 
the  Channel.  While,  for  example, 
we  have  considered  it  no  mean 
achievement  to  convert  the  black 
hole  or  cellar  of  the  Academy  into 
a  receptacle  somewhat  more  spaci- 
ous, or  a  cistern  a  little  less  damp 
and  chilly,  where  British  statues 
may  be  placed  in  exhibition,  the 
French  Government  in  Paris  has 
completed  the  Louvre  !  Though, 
then,  we  should  be  duly  thankful 
for  the  small  mercies  that  art  may 
have  received  in  this  wealthy,  but 
on  all  matters  of  taste  penurious, 
country,  there  seems  no  reason 
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why,  in  utter  resignation,  we 
should,  for  all  coming  time,  starve 
upon  the  same  niggard's  pittance. 
In  our  schemes  for  the  future,  the 
"  pepper-boxes "  and  fountains  of 
Trafalgar  Square  should  scarcely 
serve  as  the  limits  to  our  ambition. 
Rather  let  us  build  castles  in  the 
air  to  the  scale  of  the  Academic  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  Institut  de  France, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Palais  de  1' In- 
dustrie in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

It  being  admitted  then  on  all 
sides  that  reform  has  become  im- 
perative, the  next  question  which 
arises  is,  What  are  the  measures 
which  shall  be  adopted  ?  Upon 
this  practical  issue  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners 
are  express  and  positive.  The  con- 
clusions in  the  Report  being  sup- 
ported by  the  weight  of  evidence, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  take  one  by  one  the  successive 
topics  handled  in  this  ponderous 
inquiry. 


CONSTITUTION   OF  THE   ACADEMY. 


The  first  division,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Academy,  comprises 
several  distinct  yet  cognate  propo- 
sitions, which,  hotly  debated,  now 
press  for  immediate  adjustment. 
The  Academy,  say  the  Commission- 
ers, should  "  rest  on  a  wider  and 
more  liberal  basis  ;  "  and  as  a  first 
measure  towards  this  liberation,  the 
office,  duties,  and  privileges  of  all 
members,  professional  and  possibly 
non-prof  essionalj  must  be  considered 
and  readjusted.  Some  witnesses 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  present  number  of  forty-two 
Academicians  and  twenty  Associ- 
ates is  more  than  sufficient  to  in- 
clude or  rather  to  exhaust  all  the 
distinguished  talent  of  the  country. 
On' the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  every  association  is 
doomed  to  retain  a  large  percentage 
of  drones,  a  considerable  number 
of  men  inveterate  in  mediocrity  or 
incipient  in  dotage.  In  the  Aca- 
demy, in  fact,  as  at  present  consti- 


tuted, as  many  as  twenty  of  its  mem- 
bers are  sometimes  absent  from  an 
annual  exhibition.  Furthermore,  it 
is  manifest  that  if  a  total  of  sixty 
Academicians  and  Associates  was  a 
century  ago  an  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  artists  of  England, 
the  recent  addition  of  an  extra  two 
must  be  a  totally  inadequate  ex- 
pression of  the  amazing  growth  in 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  of 
the  wonderful  development  which 
of  late  years  has  taken  place  in  the 
taste  of  the  people  and  the  arts  of 
our  country.  Still  more,  the  Aca- 
demy should  scarcely  be  content 
even  when  it  shall  boast  among  its 
members  all  the  matured  talent 
and  established  fame  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  it  should  further  strive  to 
ally  unto  itself  every  artist  of  pro- 
mise :  it  should  be  ready  to  give 
the  hand  of  encouragement  to  men 
still  struggling  hopefully  and  ear- 
nestly ;  it  should  secure,  by  timely 
generosity,  the  abiding  sympathy 
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and  support  of  the  young  men  who 
in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  will 
repay  to  the  Academy  the  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  confer  additional 
lustre  on  the  arts  of  the  nation. 
These,  we  think,  are  cogent  reasons 
why,  in  the  words  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Academy  should  rest 
on  a  wider  and  more  liberal  basis. 
Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  just 
in  proportion  as  the  number  of  prizes 
is  increased  does  the  individual 
value  of  each  honour  become  dimin- 
ished. Add  to  the  existing  sixty- 
two  Academicians  and  Associates 
an  extra  thirty-eight,  and  the  vested 
estate  of  the  existing  members  is  so 
far  depreciated  in  value.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  while  this  re- 
sult cannot  be  questioned,  the  mere 
personal  considerations  therein  in- 
volved should  in  no  way  impede 
a  line  of  action  which  the  welfare 
of  the  profession  at  large  and  the 
best  interests  of  art  may  seem  to 
dictate.  There  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt  but  that  the  present 
circumscribed  area  of  the  Academy 
should  be  extended.  The  only 
question  which  remains  open  to 
debate  is  the  precise  details  of  any 
suggested  measure  —  whether,  for 
example,  as  advocated  by  some, 
the  number  of  Associates  shall  be 
greatly  augmented  ;  or  whether,  as 
proposed  by  others,  this  subordi- 
nate rank  shall  be  wholly  abolish- 
ed. These  conflicting  alternatives 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss. 

Associates. — It  is  admitted  that  an 
Associate  is  in  an  anomalous  and  in- 
vidious position,  and  it  appears  that 
in  none  of  the  Continental  Acade- 
mies does  this  inferior  rank  exist. 
Any  objection,  however,  which  may 
be  raised  on  such  grounds  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  probationary 
class  in  our  English  Academy  we 
at  once  overrule.  Absolute  equal- 
ity is  not  in  the  ordination  of 
the  world  in  general,  or  of  the 
world  of  art  in  particular,  and 
would  probably  prove  prejudicial, 
even  were  it  practicable.  In 
many  if  not  in  most  of  our  insti- 
tutions, lower  grades  leading  on  to 


higher  honours  have  obtained  the 
approval  of  all  parties.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  condition  of  an 
Associate  is  a  kind  of  hades  or 
purgatory,  that  he  is  racked  by 
tortures  of  contending  hopes  and 
fears,  and  that  often,  after  a  life 
of  vain  ambition,  he  dies  in  dis- 
appointment short  of  the  desired 
goal.  To  this  we  reply  that  such 
is  the  lot  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  in  other  professions ;  that 
it  is  impossible  in  a  crowd  for 
every  individual  to  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  or  to  stand  on  the 
highest  rung  of  the  ladder.  If 
success  were  so  easy,  where  were 
the  glory  of  achievement  1  If  life  is 
to  be  rescued  from  stagnation,  com- 
petition must  bring  agitation  and 
conflict;  and  when  the  battle  rages, 
some  few  at  least  among  the  comba- 
tants must  submit  to  defeat.  In 
the  case  now  before  us,  to  remain  an 
Associate  cannot  be  wholly  a  hard- 
ship, because  in  itself  the  position 
is  an  honour.  Many  a  youth  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  would  in- 
deed be  thankful  could  he  see  this 
reward  as  the  crown  of  his  labours. 
That  he  does  not  advance  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambition  is  a  lot,  as 
we  have  said,  common  to  humanity. 
We  repeat,  then,  that  the  abstract 
considerations  do  not  appear  of 
sufficient  weight  to  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  this  probationary  rank, 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  was 
made  part  of  the  constitution  of 
our  Academy. 

The  specific  reasons  why  the  pro- 
bationary position  of  an  Associate 
should  be  maintained  are  cogent. 
An  artist  often  starts  well,  and  then 
abruptly  stops  in  his  progress,  and 
even  sometimes  commences  a  retro- 
grade movement.  To  be  able  to  put 
a  man  upon  his  trial,  not  only  pro- 
fessionally but  socially,  is  no  slight 
advantage.  Infirmities  of  temper 
or  blemishes  of  character  may  crop 
out  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prove 
that  an  Associate  would  make  a  dis- 
agreeable companion  at  the  council- 
board,  or  an  unworthy  recipient  of 
the  royal  diploma.  If  in  his  works 
or  in  himself  there  should  be  these 
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shortcomings,  lie  must,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  larger  public,  abide 
by  his  individual  loss.  To  mourn 
expressly  over  his  lot  were  waste 
of  misplaced  sympathy.  But  though 
the  inevitable  disappointment  which 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  befall 
many  an  Associate  may  admit  of 
no  absolute  remedy,  the  evil  is  yet 
subject  to  partial  mitigation.  We 
have  shown  that  it  is  advisable  to 
increase  the  number  of  artists  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  Academy;  and 
if  by  a  bold  stroke  the  Associates 
could,  for  example,  be  multiplied 
from  twenty  to  fifty,  the  lack  of  uni- 
versal promotion,  from  its  becom- 
ing an  impossibility,  would  cease  to 
be  felt  as  an  individual  grievance 
or  stigma.  This  is  the  sweeping 
reform  which  the  Commissioners 
in  their  Report  propound.  These 
fifty  Associates,  especially  when  en- 
dowed, as  proposed,  in  common  with 
the  Academicians,  with  restricted 
governing  authority,  would  consti- 
tute a  compact  and  yet  a  large  body 
possessed  of  acknowledged  power 
and  position.  The  honour  thus 
conferred  by  election  into  this  class 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  and 
abiding  reward  to  the  large  majo- 
rity of  artists,  excepting  indeed 
only  the  distinguished  few  marked 
out  by  signal  genius  for  crowning 
eminence.  As  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion to  this  section  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  will  quote  the  decisive 
words  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves : — 

"  On  careful  consideration  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Asso- 
ciate class,  so  far  from  being  either  abo- 
lished or  reduced,  might  be  far  more  ad- 
vantageously extended.  We  think  that 
its  extension,  under  such  rules  and  pro- 
visions as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain, would  be  most  valuable  as  intro- 
ducing a  large  amount  of  youthful  talent 
into  the  Academy,  and  as  connecting 
that  Institution  more  thoroughly  than  is 
the  case  at  present  with  the  whole  body 
of  artists  beyond  its  walls.  We  would 
therefore  propose  that  the  number  of  the 
Associates  of  the  Koyal  Academy  should 
be  increased  at  once  to  fifty,  with  power 
to  fix  at  any  time  hereafter  a  larger 
number,  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown. 
We  think,  however,  that  this  Associate 
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class  should  not,  as  the  one  now  existing, 
be  debarred  from  any  control  or  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  Academy.  We 
propose,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Asso- 
ciates should  be  members  of  the  corpo- 
rate body,  and,  jointly  with  the  Acade- 
micians, should  constitute  the  General 
Assembly." 

This  General  Assembly,  a  court 
of  paramount  jurisdiction,  the  Com- 
missioners are  of  opinion,  shall 
comprise  Royal  Academicians  and 
Associates,  who  shall  jointly  have 
the  power  at  ordinary  or  special 
meetings  to  approve  of  the  Council, 
to  confirm  the  rules,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  elections.  The  Council,  or 
administrative  body,  shall  consist 
exclusively  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians. 

Academicians.  —  The  Report  re- 
commends that  the  Academicians 
shall  be  increased  from  the  pre- 
sent number  of  forty-two  to  fifty. 
This  proposal  is  certainly  within 
the  limits  of  moderation.  It  in- 
volves no  new  principle,  and  there- 
fore calls  for  no  lengthened  discus- 
sion. Let  the  concession  be  but 
made,  that  both  classes  in  the  Aca- 
demy— that  of  Academicians  and 
Associates — should  be  augmented, 
and  it  only  remains  a  matter  of 
detail  to  decide  what  precise  addi- 
tions may  prove  most  expedient. 
A  few  members  more  or  less  will 
not  invalidate  a  scheme  of  recon- 
struction which  in  its  broad  basis 
may  be  sound.  One  detail,  not 
numerical  but  administrative,  we 
will,  however,  in  passing,  just  touch 
on.  Candidates  for  election  as  As- 
sociates, it  is  well  known,  are  re- 
quired to  enter  their  names  year  by 
year  in  a  book.  This  requisition 
has  rightly  been  deemed  to  involve 
humiliation.  The  late  J.  D.  Hard- 
ing— who,  since  giving  evidence 
which  is  free  from  all  feeling  of 
resentment,  though  in  his  case  such 
animus  would  have  been  almost  jus- 
tifiable, has  been  called  away  to  his 
final  account — speaks  on  this  point 
with  peculiar  emphasis.  Yet  an- 
other grievance  he  had  suffered 
from  the  Academy,  which,  for  thir- 
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teen  or  fourteen  years,  held  closed 
doors  against  his  entrance.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Water- Colour 
Society ;  but  before  he  could  be- 
come even  a  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Academy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cut  himself  off  from  this 
Society,  and  thus  was  doomed 
to  surrender  the  only  adequate 
means  of  exhibiting  his  works — a 
condition  which  he  designated  as 
"  unnecessary,"  "  arbitrary,"  and 
"  very  injurious."  Yet  this  was  not 
all.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years,  as 
the  month  of  May  came  round,  was 
Mr  Harding  expected  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  Academy,  and  humbly 
sue  for  admission.  He  related  to 
the  Commissioners  how,  year  by 
year,  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
inscribe  his  name  afresh ;  how  he 
was  on  each  occasion  sent  into  "  a 
dark,  dismal  hole,  where  he  found 
a  deaf  man,"  the  Clerk  of  the  Aca- 
demy; "  and  each  year,"  he  adds,  in 
words  which  now  speak  from  his 
grave  with  peculiar  pathos, — "  and 
each  year,  as  I  was  becoming  grey- 
headed, I  was  compelled  to  do  the 
same/'  Comment  upon  all  this, 
which  is  little  else  than  an  outrage, 
were  unnecessary.  The  Academy, 
by  such  acts  of  gratuitous  discour- 
tesy, makes  itself  deservedly  un- 
popular. Men  of  proved  talent  and 
acknowledged  position — such,  for 
example,  as  Mr  Holman  Hunt  and 
Mr  Watts,  each  a  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Academy — can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  submit  to  conditions 
against  which  even  a  schoolboy 
would  rebel.  Assuredly  a  candi- 
date, until  actually  elected  into  the 
Academy — for  which  he  may,  after 
all,  have,  as  in  this  case  of  Mr  Hard- 
ing, to  wait  in  vain  for  thirteen 
years — should  be  allowed  to  retain 
any  professional  position  he  may 
have  won  in  another  society.  When 
elected,  it  is  time  enough  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  acquired  position 
be  incompatible  or  not  with  any 
office  before  held.  As  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  inscribing  the  name,  that,  of 
course,  must  be  done  away  with.  It 
should  be  required  that  each  candi- 
date shall,  as  in  other  societies,  be 
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proposed  and  seconded  by  members, 
who  shall  hold  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  of  all 
essential  conditions.  This  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee. 

The  Academy  to  embrace  all  the 
Arts. — Whether  the  Academy  shall 
continue  to  include  the  three  arts  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, or  whether  Sculpture  and  Ar- 
chitecture shall  not  be  consigned  to 
the  guardianship  of  distinct  Socie- 
ties, are  alternatives  on  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Cer- 
tainly the  Academy,  by  its  ori- 
ginal constitution,  was  designed  to 
embrace  the  three  sister  arts ;  but 
in  the  course  of  years  it  has,  say  its 
enemies,  degenerated  into  a  mere 
"  painters'  club."  The  Academy, 
however,  let  us  not  forget,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  attraction  of  its 
exhibitions  for  an  income  ;  and  pic- 
tures, no  doubt,  draw  the  greatest 
number  of  shillings.  Sculpture  in 
this  country  is  comparatively  ill 
understood  and  insufficiently  ap- 
preciated, and  architectural  draw- 
ings are  treated  by  the  general  pub- 
lic with  absolute  neglect.  Eeasons, 
therefore,  are  cogent  why  painters 
are  in  the  preponderance.  Yet  this 
partiality  for  one  profession  did  not 
fail  to  provoke  dissatisfaction  among 
the  others.  An  independent  So- 
ciety of  Sculptors  has  been  estab- 
lished; the  Institute  of  Architects 
keeps  watch  over  the  interests  of 
the  building  art ;  and  two  distinct 
societies  confer  upon  painters  in 
water-colour  the  advantages  denied 
by  the  Academy  itself. 

Some  witnesses,  including  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  are  of  opinion  that 
this  division  of  duties  is  not  so 
much  an  evil  to  be  checked  as  an 
advantage  to  be  extended.  Now, 
without  stopping  to  argue  the  point 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  these  several  associations 
already  subsist,  and  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground  to  suppose 
that  any  one  among  them  will  con- 
sent to  surrender  its  vested  inte- 
rests or  acquired  authority.  The 
Academy  will  therefore  have  to 
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maintain  a  dominant  position  in 
the  face  of  these  rival  institutions; 
and  this  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
it  can  find  a  difficulty  in  doing. 
That  it  should  in  any  degree  suc- 
cumb to  opposition,  or  circumscribe 
the  area  of  its  operations,  would 
certainly  be  unwise.  Rather  let 
its  members  nerve  every  energy 
to  increased  activity,  strain  every 
power  to  make  the  exhibitions  bet- 
ter, the  schools  more  efficient,  and 
to  render  the  Academy  what  it 
ought  to  be,  the  fostering  parent 
and  the  welcome  home  to  the  col- 
lective arts.  To  sever  sculpture  or 
architecture  from  painting  would 
be  to  break  a  union  which,  dating 
from  the  first  birth  of  art,  has 
been  uniformly  maintained  among 
all  peoples.  In  their  reciprocity 
of  relations  is  mutual  aid  and 
imparted  vitality;  and  the  Aca- 
demy that  extends  its  sway  over 
the  three  primary  arts,  wears  a 
triple  crown,  yet  wields  a  united 
sceptre. 

The  three  master  arts,  then,  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture, will,  by  general  consent,  hold, 
as  heretofore,  a  divided,  yet  united, 
rule  in  the  reformed  Academy  of 
the  future.  Moreover,  some  autho- 
rities there  are,  worthy  of  every 
consideration,  who  contend  fora  still 
wider  jurisdiction.  Mr  Gilbert  Scott, 
for  example,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Academy  should  give  to  students 
instruction,  not  so  much  in  archi- 
tecture proper  as  in  those  allied  arts 
which  confer  on  a  building  its  ac- 
cessory adornings.  Mr  Tite,  again, 
favours  .a  connection,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Academy,  between 
the  professors  of  the  so-called  fine 
arts  and  the  practitioners  of  the 
somewhat  grosser  arts  of  decoration. 
And  Mr  Beresford  Hope,  it  is 
well  known,  has  by  lectures,  and 
means  more  practical,  endeavoured 
to  elevate  "  the  art-workman,"  or 
"  the  working  artist,"  from  the  low 
estate  of  a  mere  mechanic.  "A 
class,"  says  Mr  Hope  in  his  evi- 
dence before  this  Commission,  "  of 
subordinate  artists  is  gradually  ris- 
ing from  the  class  of  superior  work- 
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men.  Men  who  were  mere  work- 
men a  few  years  ago  are  getting 
more  and  more  artistic  with  the 
growth  of  public  taste."  It  is  the 
opinion,  then,  of  Mr  Hope,  that  these 
art-workmen  should  be  brought,  in 
some  way,  within  the  influence  and 
pale  of  the  Academy  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Commissioners  recommend 
that  artisans  of  extraordinary  excel- 
lence in  the  working  of  metal,  wood, 
stone,  and  other  materials,  shall 
receive  a  bronze  medal,  with  the 
appellation  of  "  Royal  Academy 
Medallist."  To  such  simple  recog- 
nition of  very  exceptional  attain- 
ments we  see  no  objection.  Still 
we  cannot  countenance,  on  the  part 
of  the  Academy,  any  coup-detat 
designed  to  swallow  up  all  other 
powers  in  the  empire.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  has  been 
intrusted  with  the  formation  and 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  practical 
art  throughout  the  country.  Of 
such  schools  ninety  have  been  al- 
ready established  ;  and  it  is  not  for 
the  public  interest  that  the  Aca- 
demy should  thwart  this  national 
movement,  for  which  it  has  shown 
no  vocation  or  aptitude.  We  speak 
advisedly  when  we  say  that  the 
Academy  had  better  not  intrude 
upon  duties  which,  for  a  century, 
it  was  content  to  ignore,  and  which 
it  is  now  wanting  in  the  needful 
agencies  efficiently  to  perform.  Still 
that  it  should  come  in  to  crown 
with  eclat — that  it  should  do  ho- 
mage to  talent  and  skill,  however 
diversified  in  modes  of  manifesta- 
tion— we  can,  we  repeat,  see  no 
objection.  Surely  to  debar  an 
English  Cellini,  whenever  he  may 
be  found,  from  finding  a  place  in 
an  Academy  originally  constituted 
to  promote  "  the  Arts  of  Design," 
is  no  slight  anomaly.  Scarcely  less 
wrongful  is  such  exclusion  than  the 
curt  and  scornful  response  of  Mal- 
thus  to  the  guest  soliciting  a  seat  at 
Nature's  banquet :  "  The  table," 
said  Sir  Oracle,  "is  already  full,  and 
no  cover  has  been  laid  for  you." 
The  Academy,  as  the  dispenser  of 
the  providence  of  art,  has  too  long 
played  the  part  of  Malthus.  At 
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the  feast  of  the  gods  there  might 
be,  at  any  rate,  a  side-table. 

Honorary  Academicians.  —  The 
proposed  admission  of  foreign  art- 
ists of  eminence  to  the  rank  of 
Honorary  Academicians,  and  to  the 
privilege  of  exhibition,  obtains  the 
approval  of  most  witnesses.  The 
chief,  indeed  the  only,  objection  to 
the  granting  as  of  right  the  power 
of  exhibition  to  foreign  painters, 
lies  in  the  already  too  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  present  cribbed  and 
cabined  rooms.  When  greater  space 
shall  have  been  obtained,  this  im- 
pediment will  be  removed.  The 
advantages  likely  to  accrue  from 
more  intimate  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  artists,  and  through 
more  direct  competition  with  foreign 
works,  are  sufficiently  exemplified 
in  the  lessons  taught  by  the  late  In- 
ternational Exhibition.  The  isola- 
tion of  our  English  school  may 
have  preserved  its  independence; 
at  the  same  time,  the  exclusiveness 
of  the  Academy  has  hedged  in  with- 
in narrowest  limits  the  development 
of  our  national  art.  It  is  time  that 
a  little  air  and  daylight  should  be 
let  in  upon  a  corporation  which,  if 
not  corrupt,  is  certainly  close  and 
circumscribed.  We  trust,  then,  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  il- 
lustrious artists,  such  as  Ingres, 
Gerome,  Meissonnier,  Frere,  and 
others  among  the  French;  Corne- 
lius, Overbeck,  Kaulbach,  and  Pi- 
loty,  as  representing  the  Germans ; 
Gallait,  the  bold  historic  painter  of 
Belgium,  and  Tidemand  the  vigor- 
ous Norwegian,  shall  each  and  all 
be  enrolled  as  honorary  members  of 
the  English  Academy,  and  receive 
each  year  express  invitation  to  con- 
tribute by  one  or  more  works  to  the 
attraction  of  the  British  Exhibition. 

Lay  Members. — In  the  contem- 
plated reconstruction  of  the  Acade- 
my one  most  important  measure — 
the  introduction  of  a  lay  or  non-pro- 
fessional element — divided  the  opi- 
nions of  artists,  patrons,  and  ama- 
teurs. It  has  been  given  in  evidence 
that  when  the  institution  of  the  Aca- 
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demy  was  first  discussed  in  1755, 
the  intermixture  of  artists  with  non- 
professional  men  was  entertained. 
The  painters,  it  appears,  consulted 
the  Dilettanti  Society,  with  the  in- 
tent of  introducing  into  the  new 
Academy  a  lay  element,  and  even 
of  securing  a  lay  President.  Al- 
though this  project  must  have  been 
abandoned,  still  we  find  in  the  laws 
of  the  Academy  the  following  pro- 
vision under  the  head  of  "  Honorary 
Members  :  " — "  There  shall  be  a 
Chaplain  of  high  rank  in  the  Church; 
there  shall  be  a  Professor  of  An- 
cient History,  a  Professor  of  Ancient 
Literature,  an  Antiquary,  and  a 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspond- 
ence— men  of  distinguished  repu- 
tation." Of  these  five  honorary  dig- 
nitaries— the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Chaplain ;  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Mil- 
man,  Professor  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture ;  George  Grote,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  Ancient  History ;  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Baronet,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correspondence ;  and  Earl 
Stanhope,  Antiquary — the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  is  the  only  member  upon 
whom  any  duty  whatever  has  de- 
volved, and  that  the  not  very  oner- 
ous one  of  saying  grace  at  the  an- 
nual dinners.  Thus,  though  lay 
membership  is  a  sinecure,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  wholly  a  solecism. 
And  the  idea — which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  as  old  as  the  Academy  it- 
self—might, we  think,  be  turned  to 
better  account.  All  professions  are 
apt  to  become  cliquish,  not  to  say 
shoppy;  and  the  introduction  of 
non-professional  men  tends  to  en- 
larged vision  and  greater*  nobility 
of  aim.  Artists,  even  the  most 
illustrious,  such  as  Turner,  are 
frequently  deficient  in  education. 
Their  early  training  has  frequently 
been  scanty,  and  their  subsequent 
lives  and  energies  have  been  so 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  mastery  of 
the  mechanism  of  their  art  as  to 
leave  insufficient  time  for  laying  in 
ample  stores  of  knowledge.  An 
alliance,  then,  with  men  of  learn- 
ing, a  close  association  with  minds 
made  large  by  the  survey  of  the 
world's  history,  men  strong  in  the 
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government  of  empire,  profound 
in  search  for  the  truths  of  science, 
bold  in  speculation  or  creative  in 
imagination — intercourse  and  co- 
operation, we  say,  between  practi- 
cal artists  and  men  of  this  pre-emi- 
nent position  and  advanced  culture 
could  scarcely  fail  to  bring  to  our 
national  arts  a  much -needed  ex- 
panse and  nobility.  "Assuming/' 
said  Mr  Elaine,  "  as  I  do,  that  the 
lay  members  would  be  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  well  acquainted 
with  art,  and  taking  an  interest  in 
art,  I  think  that  the  influence  of 
ten  such  lay  members  would  be  in- 
valuable for  the  progress  of  art  in 
this  country ;  I  think  it  would  im- 
part a  tone  to  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
that  it  would  give  the  greatest  con- 
fidence to  the  Associates  and  to  the 
non-members." 

Yet  is  it  admitted  that  this  intru- 
sion of  a  non-professional  element 
into  the  pocket  borough  of  Trafalgar 
Square  would  be  unpopular  among 
the  artists  themselves.  There  may 
indeed  be  something  invidious  in 
the  surmise  that  the  Academicians 
are  incompetent  to  manage  their 
own  affairs — that  their  mental  or 
social  status  is  such  that  men  of 
intellect  and  rank  must  be  called 
in  to  their  aid.  Yet,  however  un- 
palatable be  the  projected  innova- 
tion, of  the  prestige>nd  additional 
weight  which  its  adoption  is  calcu- 
lated to  bring  to  the  Academy  as  a 
great  and  powerful  institution,  we 
cannot  entertain  a  question.  The 
lay  members  would  infuse,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  new  and  vital  element 
into  the  Academy  itself  —  out  of 
doors  they  could  scarcely  fail  to 
become  leaders  of  the  public  taste, 
and  serve  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  Academy  and  the  world 
at  large.  Furthermore,  chosen,  as 
we  have  said,  from  among  the  gentry 
and  nobility  of  the  land,  these  lay- 
men would  probably  be  qualified 
to  represent  the  Academy  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  might 
supply  to  those  august  but  too 
often,  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
arts,  benighted  assemblies,  that 
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knowledge  for  lack  of  which  the 
Legislature  and  the  country  at  large 
are  so  generally  prejudiced  and 
misled.  On  these  urgent  grounds, 
then,  we  heartily  concur  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Commission- 
ers, "  that  to  the  fifty  professional 
Academicians  there  should  be  added 
ten  members  not  being  artists." 

Tlie  Academy  a  Committee  of  Taste. 

—  The  Academy,   thus    recruited, 
would    constitute,    it    is    rightly 
thought,  a  fitting  tribunal  before 
which  questions   touching   nation- 
al monuments  and  aesthetic   con- 
siderations   involved    in   city  im- 
provements might  be  brought  for 
adjudication.      This    idea    is    not 
new.     Three  of  our  public  monu- 
ments,  it  seems — those   to   Lords 
Kodney,    Cornwallis,    and   Nelson 

—  were  submitted  in  times   past 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy. 
It  appears,   however,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  lay  counterpoise,  the 
exclusivenessof  a  professional  clique 
and  the  too  sordid  interests  of  a 
trade-shop    prevailed   over   nobler 
considerations.     The  Academy  en- 
deavoured, it  is  stated,  to  exclude 
certain    artists    from    these    com- 
petitions, and  thereby  to  secure  the 
patronage  to  its  own  members.     It 
thus  proved  itself  unworthy  of  pub- 
lic  confidence,    and    consequently 
lost  the  functions  of  a  high  court  of 
appeal,  and  is  now  little  else  than 
a  private  but  prosperous   club  of 
painters.  This,  certainly,  is  a  melan- 
choly downcoming ;  and  the  arts  of 
the  country  have  shared  in  the  fall. 
Mr  Tite  states  as  his  opinion — a 
judgment  in  which  every  qualified 
authority  will  concur — that  "our 
statues  of  public  men"  are  "emi- 
nently unsuccessful."    " I  scarcely," 
continues  Mr  Tite,  "  know  one  that 
can  at  all  compare  with  those  one 
sees  abroad.    The  statues  at  Munich 
and  at  Berlin  are  very  fine  works  of 
art — very  far  beyond  what  one  sees 
in  this  country."   "  I  think  myself," 
concludes  the  same  witness,  "  that 
the  public  statues  have  deteriorated 
— they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  advance 
at  all."    Now,  foreign  Academies 
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• — the  Beaux  Arts,  for  example,  in 
France — deem  an  important  part  of 
their  function  to  consist  in  giving 
enlightened  guidance  to  the  public 
taste.  And  as  a  consequence,  in 
part  at  least,  of  such  wise  direction, 
do  we  find  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
city  of  Paris  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  those  art-principles  the  want 
of  which  mars  our  English  renova- 
tions— an  order,  a  system,  and  sym- 
metry which  stand  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  chaos  of  fagades,  ground 
plans,  and  sky  outlines,  which  dis- 
grace our  public  buildings,  and  dis- 
figured our  so-called  metropolitan 
and  provincial  improvements.  A 
ready  and  efficient  remedy  for  these 
crying  evils  is  at  once  to  install  the 
Boyal  Academy  as  a  Committee  of 
Taste.  "  It  seems  to  us,"  write  the 
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Commissioners,  "that  the  Royal 
Academy,  constituted  in  the  manner 
we  have  proposed,  and  comprising 
within  it  some  men  of  approved 
ability,  not  themselves  artists,  but 
entitled  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
art,  would  form  a  valuable  per- 
manent council  of  advice  and  refer- 
ence in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
fine  arts,  public  monuments,  and 
buildings.  We  think  that  the  suc- 
cessive advisers  of  the  Crown,  far 
from  feeling  any  jealousy  of  such 
advice,  would  welcome  it  with 
pleasure,  as  relieving  themselves 
from  questions  of  great  embar- 
rassment, and  as  likely  to  be  con- 
ducive to  a  more  satisfactory  re- 
sult in  architecture  and  in  art 
than  has  at  present  been  found 
attainable." 


EXHIBITION, 


The  points  we  have  hitherto  dis- 
cussed relate  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Academy.  We  must  next  take 
under  consideration  questions  no 
less  vital  touching  the  Exhibition. 
It  is  out  of  the  management  or 
mismanagement  of  the  exhibition, 
indeed,  that  arise  a  large  majority 
of  the  complaints  made  against  the 
Academy  itself.  These  grievances, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  take 
their  origin  either  in  causes  beyond 
remedy,  or  from  evils  for  which 
antidotes  may  be  found.  Of  the 
former  are  the  complaints  which, 
on  the  annual  recurrence  of  every 
exhibition,  are  certain  to  be  heard 
from  painters,  who,  by  the  rejection 
or  unfavourable  hanging  of  their 
pictures,  are  sure  to  be  wounded 
in  pride  or  disappointed  in  hope. 
Artists,  as  a  class,  are  proverbially 
sensitive.  A  young  painter  may 
have  spent  weeks  or  months  in  the 
making  of  preliminary  studies  j  for 
a  whole  year  his  picture  has  been  his 
only  thought;  he  has  risen  early, 
laboured  late,  struggled  against 
poverty,  but  at  length  the  work  is 
complete.  His  fortune  depends 
upon  the  reception  which  the  paint- 
ing may  find  at  the  Academy.  It 


is  sent  in — and  rejected  !  Or  else, 
a  worse,  inasmuch  as  a  more  pro- 
tracted, torture  awaits  him ;  the 
darling  of  his  fondest  hopes  is 
gibetted  at  the  ceiling,  and  there 
publicly  condemned  before  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world.  The  artist  either 
falls  crushed  or  rises  in  indignation. 
As  for  the  picture  itself,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  a  bad  one,  and  deserves 
its  fate.  This,  however,  matters 
little.  The  painter,  of  course,  is 
at  once  raised  into  a  martyr  by  his 
friends,  the  Academy  is  pronounc- 
ed a  tyranny,  and  the  unfortunate 
hangers  become  ostracised  as  knaves 
or  fools.  This  case  serves  as  one 
example  among  many  of  the  disap- 
pointment and  consequent  bitterness 
which  must  inevitably  be  engender- 
ed just  as  often  as  an  exhibition 
comes  round.  Exactly,  moreover, 
in  proportion  to  the  prestige  en- 
joyed by  the  Academy — to  the 
honour  and  reward  which  a  power- 
ful body  is  in  a  position  to  confer 
upon  the  aspirant — will  be  the  feel- 
ing of  revenge  aroused  by  the  im- 
puted affront.  And  these  catastro- 
phes, which,  in  greater  or  smaller 
magnitude,  must  ever  befall  ambi- 
tion, sometimes  laudable,  often  mis- 
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taken,  are  so  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  absolute  remedy,  as 
we  have  said,  is  beyond  reach.  The 
Academy,  we  do  not  say  in  all  cases 
of  inflicted  suffering,  is  to  be  held 
blameless.  Casual  mistakes  it  does, 
and  as  a  mere  erring  human  insti- 
tution, it  of  course  ever  will,  com- 
mit ;  but  flagrant  faults  in  judgment, 
or  failings  in  uprightness,  we  believe 
to  be  very  exceptional.  The  Aca- 
demy has  no  other  interest,  in  fact, 
than  to  secure  to  its  exhibitions  and 
to  enrol  upon  its  staff  the  highest 
talent  of  the  land.  And  this  same 
interest  compels  the  Council  to  close 
the  door  upon  unworthy  applicants. 
We  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  each  coming  year  we  shall 
hear  just  about  the  same  amount 
of  grumbling  and  growling  among 
aspirants  knocking  for  admission. 
A  listening  need  only  be  given 
when  exceptional  circumstances 
point  to  special  causes  of  com- 
plaint. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  real 
and  crying  grievances  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  exhibition  which 
do  admit  of  remedy.  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  every  Academician  and 
Associate  enjoys  the  prescriptive 
privilege  of  sending  to  the  exhibi- 
tion eight  pictures  as  of  right.  Fur- 
thermore, these  eight  pictures  are 
allowed  to  monopolise  the  best 
places  on  the  walls,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  works,  however  excellent, 
sent  by  outsiders.  Upon  the  evils 
attendant  on  these  vested  rights, 
Mr  Frith,  the  leading  member  on 
the  Hanging  Committee  of  last  year, 
gave  the  following  testimony  before 
the  Royal  Commission.  "  As  to  the 
places,"  inquired  Earl  Stanhope,  the 
Chairman,  "  which  you  assign  to  the 
works  of  Academicians  or  Associ- 
ates, do  you  feel  yourselves  bound  to 
place  them  upon  the  line  ? "  "  Yes ; 
we  have  certain  laws  by  which  we 
have  to  abide."  "  In  that  respect," 
continued  the  noble  Chairman,  "you 
consider  yourselves  to  have  no  lati- 
tude, but  you  are  bound  to  assign 
those  places  to  the  Academicians 
and  Associates."  "Yes,"  replied 
Mr  Frith,  and  mark  the  answer 
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Well — "Yes,  irrespective  of  any 
notion  we  may  have  of  the  relative 
talent  displayed  in  the  pictures. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ; 
we  must  place  them,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent."  Such  being  the  im- 
perative law,  can  it  be  longer  matter 
of  astonishment  that,  in  the  exhi- 
bition arranged  by  Mr  Frith,  many 
praiseworthy  pictures  were  crowded 
out  or  wretchedly  hung;  that  the 
line  was  monopolised  by  works  of 
mediocrity;  that,  in  short,  some  of 
the  very  worst  paintings  in  the  whole 
Academy  were  contributed  by  time- 
worn  members,  and  were  paraded  as 
master-works  to  the  total  or  partial 
eclipse  of  modest  merit  denied  its 
due1?  For  this  monster  abuse  of 
power,  remedies  fortunately,  as  we 
have  said,  may  be  devised.  For  ex- 
ample, Academicians  grown  old  in 
the  service  of  art  should  be  encour- 
aged to  retire  into  an  honorary 
class  at  a  pension  of  JlOO  a-year. 
The  privilege  at  present  enjoyed  by 
each  Academician  of  sending  eight 
pictures  must  be  limited  to  four, 
and  these  four  should  have  no  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a  place  on  the 
line,  but  be  required  to  share,  and 
share  alike,  according  to  merit,  with 
the  other  accepted  works.  It  has 
even  been  proposed  that  no  picture 
of  an  Academician  shall  be  admitted 
as  of  right  irrespective  of  desert.  To 
this  somewhat  too  radical  measure, 
however,  we  would  object  that  an 
Academician  has  established,  as  it 
were,  once  for  all,  his  position  on 
election,  and  that  tests  fitting  to  an 
unproved  man  are  not  appropriate 
to  him.  Still  further,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  dignity  of  Royal  Academi- 
cian shall  be  maintained  as  a  crown- 
ing reward,  and  not  be  stripped 
wholly  of  its  privileges  and  profits. 
As  for  the  Associates,  they  are  but 
probationers  and  expectants.  It  is 
proposed,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
they  shall  be  augmented  in  number 
from  twenty  to  fifty  —  a  number 
which,  if  attended  with  rights  of 
exhibition,  would  swamp  the  rooms. 
The  Commissioners,  therefore,  wise- 
ly decide  that  all  future  Associates 
shall  be  without  any  vested  rights 
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upon  the  walls,  and  that  they,  in 
common  with  artists  outside  the 
Academy,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
send  for  exhibition  more  than  four 
works.  By  these  restrictions  it  is  evi- 
dent much  space  will  be  gained. 

That  still  more  room,  however,  is 
wanted,  has  been  long  admitted  on 
all  hands.  The  totally  inadequate 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sent exhibition  galleries  is  each  year 
more  painfully  apparent.  Indeed, 
the  duty  which  by  rotation  devolves 
upon  the  Academicians  of  hanging 
the  pictures,  has  now  become  to  the 
last  degree  invidious — a  labour,  in 
fact,  which,  merely  from  the  scanty 
space  at  command,  must  necessarily 
inflict  upon  many  most  deserving 
artists  distress,  injury,  and  even 
injustice.  "  It  is/'  says  Mr  Grant, 
"  always  a  most  painful  thing  to 
those  who  have  the  duty  of  select- 
ing pictures,  to  reject  respectable 
works  because  they  cannot  find 
room  for  them."  "It  appears  to 
me,"  continues  Mr  Grant,  "  that 
the  Academy  will  never  be  a 
popular  body  till  we  have  more 
space  to  hang  pictures,  because  the 
space  we  now  occupy  is  not  greater 
than  existed  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Joshua  Keynolds ;  and  I  believe  the 
number  of  men  at  the  present  time 
following  the  profession  of  art  are 
fifty  to  one  what  they  were  in  those 
days.  It  is  every  year  a  most  pain- 
ful and  distressing  duty  to  those 
on  the  Council  or  on  the  arranging 
committee  to  be  absolutely  obliged 
to  send .  away  a  great  number  of 
works  of  considerable  excellence. 
So  long  as  we  go  on  accumulating 
enemies  by  that  painful  necessity, 
I  feel  that  we  shall  never  stand  well 
with  artists  generally.  My  earnest 
hope  is  that  we  shall  have  more 
space,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a 
great  deal  more  satisfaction  to  the 
general  body  of  artists."  Without 
this  additional  space  for  which  Mr 
Grant  contends,  any  scheme  for  re- 
form is  delusive  and  absolutely 
nugatory.  We  shall  shortly  pro- 
ceed to  state  in  what  way  the  Com- 
missioners propose  to  meet  this 
urgent  necessity. 
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Before  closing  the  present  section 
relating  to  the  exhibition,  we  may 
just  add  one  or  two  minor  proposi- 
tions not  without  significance.  It 
has  been  suggested,  for  example, 
that,  profiting  by  the  experiment 
or  experience  of  the  French  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  of  1855,  and  of  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1862,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  place  some  of 
the  best  groups  of  sculpture  in  the 
midst  of  the  picture-galleries.  The 
general  effect  thus  attained  would 
certainly  tell  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Exhibition.  To  the  proposed 
arrangement,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
obj  ection,  whenever  greater  standing 
and  moving  room  shall  have  been 
secured  for  the  crushing  crowd  of 
visitors.  The  Commissioners  pro- 
ceed to  recommend  a  change  in  the 
present  uniform  charge  of  admis- 
sion. On  four  days  let  the  existing 
fee  of  one  shilling  be  retained,  but 
on  Mondays,  it  is  thought,  a  higher 
sum  might  with  advantage  be 
taken.  Such  a  distinction,  it  will 
be  remembered,  between  the  days 
of  the  week  was  made  in  Manches- 
ter at  the  Art  Treasures,  and  has 
likewise  obtained  favour  in  Paris 
and  in  the  International  Exhibitions 
of  London.  The  advantage  of  a 
higher  rate  is  manifest.  The  com- 
pany is  made  more  select ;  the  true 
lovers  of  art  could  thus  escape  the 
jostling  of  a  gaping  crowd,  and  per- 
sons of  advanced  years,  or  in  delicate 
health,  would  obtain  much-desired 
immunities.  We  trust  that  this  ob- 
vious improvement  may  be  adopted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Commis- 
sioners hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
Exhibition  may  be  thrown  freely 
open  upon  Saturdays.  Such  a  step, 
for  which  France  has  given  the  pre- 
cedent, would  be  a  generous  conces- 
sion to  the  labouring  classes,  and 
could  not  fail  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  art,  with  its  concomitant 
culture,  among  masses  now  shut 
out  from  such  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments. We  need  scarcely  remark, 
that  this  measure  can  be  safely 
adopted  only  when  enlarged  space 
shall  secure  against  the  dangers  of 
a  crush. 
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SCHOOLS. 


The  outcry  from  time  to  time 
raised  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Aca- 
demy is  all  but  exclusively  directed 
either,  first,  against  an  assumed  or 
actual  injustice  in  the  elections  ; 
or,  secondly,  against  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed abuses  in  the  conduct  of  the 
exhibitions.  A  third  department 
—  that  of  the  schools  —  though 
scarcely  of  less  importance,  is 
brought  comparatively  but  seldom 
into  discussion.  Yet  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  teaching  in  these 
schools  there  cannot  be  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  charge  of  such  in- 
efficiency, however,  is  to  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Academy  less  as  a 
fault  than  as  a  misfortune.  The 
same  want  of  space  which  cabins 
the  exhibition  cribs  the  schools. 
The  rooms,  moreover,  which  for 
four  months  are  hung  with  our 
modern  pictures,  have  to  be  taken 
for  that  purpose  from  the  antique 
class,  which  thus  is  closed  during 
the  best  months  and  the  longest 
days  in  the  year.  It  is,  too,  of  the 
nature  of  a  misfortune — certainly 
not  as  a  fault — that  the  English 
Academy,  unlike  similar  institu- 
tions on  the  Continent,  being  left 
without  State  subsidy,  has  had  to 
sustain,  out  of  its  own  hard  earn- 
ings, the  entire  cost  of  art- educa- 
tion. If  we  were  not  discussing 
the  means  by  which  the  schools 
might  be  raised  to  greatest  useful- 
ness, but  merely  adjudicating  on  the 
measure  of  gratitude  due  to  the  Aca- 
demy for  past  services,  many  like 
considerations  must  be  cast  in  the 
scale.  We  should  have  to  recount 
that  the  Academy  has  expended  on 
education,  from  the  year  1769  to 
the  year  1862,  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£142,716,  16s.  lOd. ;  that  in  its 
classes  for  drawing  from  the  an- 
tique, from  the  life,  and  for  paint- 
ing, absolutely  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  ;  and  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  ninety-five  years 
during  which  this  teaching  has  been 
maintained,  the  Academy  has  had 


the  honour  of  aiding  in  the  educa- 
tion of  most  of  our  artists  who 
have  since  risen  to  renown.  These 
services  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
They  constitute,  indeed,  for  the 
Academy  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
right — the  right  and  the  privilege 
of  directing  the  art -education  of 
the  country.  This  grave  responsi- 
bility, then,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
transfer  to  other  hands ;  the  sole 
anxiety  is  how  best  the  existing 
establishment  may  be  reorganised 
so  as  to  rear  in  the  future  a  race  of 
thoroughly-trained  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  architects,  competent,  if 
needs  be,  to  the  execution  of  great 
national  works — artists  who  may 
create  for  our  English  school  a 
nobler  position  than  it  has  hitherto 
attained. 

That  the  education  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  Academy  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  a 
great  nation,  vast  in  wealth  and 
in  power — of  a  country  which  has 
made  in  science,  if  not  in  art,  amaz- 
ing progression — there  can  be  no 
question.  Moreover,  this  admitted 
inefficiency  in  art-education  is,  in 
its  manifest  ill  consequences,  re- 
flected, as  indeed  it  must  be,  into 
our  national  works.  English  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  pretty  and 
painstaking,  pre-eminently  decorous 
and  right-minded.  Yet,  compared 
with  foreign  works,  they  are  want- 
ing in  largeness  of  manner,  in  ele- 
vation of  motive,  and  in  ready  mas- 
tery over  difficulties.  Mr  C.  T. 
Newton,  the  Keeper  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  speaking  to  this  point, 
gives  the  following  testimony : — 
"  I  think  there  is  evidence,  from 
the  annual  exhibition  for  a  great 
many  years  past,  that  the  drawing 
of  our  school  is  bad.  I  think  there 
is  in  these  exhibitions  an  amount 
of  slovenly  and  meretricious  draw- 
ing which  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
we  do  not  teach  drawing  so  well 
as  the  French.  My  impression  is, 
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comparing  the  exhibitions  of  the 
two  schools,  that  drawing  is  taught 
in  France  on  sounder  principles, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  have  a 
nobler  school  of  historic  painting." 
The  causes  to  which  these  short- 
comings may  be  ascribed  are  vari- 
ous. Some  witnesses,  for  example, 
complain  that  the  teaching  of  ana- 
tomy is  not  sufficiently  thorough. 
Then,  as  to  the  lectures,  they,  too, 
might  be  rendered  more  instructive 
and  attractive.  Certain  discourses, 
for  instance,  never  perhaps  very 
lively,  have,  it  is  said,  been  re- 
peated, with  little  or  no  variation, 
session  after  session,  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years ;  so  that  at  length 
the  Professor  speaks  to  empty 
benches.  "  The  attendance,"  states 
Mr  Holman  Hunt,  recurring  to  the 
days  when  a  student  in  the  Aca- 
demy— "  the  attendance  at  some  of 
the  lectures  was  very  small ;  at  the 
lecture  on  sculpture,  for  instance, 
there  was  no  more  than  one  student 
attending  besides  myself,  and  the 
lectures  were  delivered  to  empty 
benches  night  after  night."  Thus 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
arts,  as  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Trafalgar  Square,  are  solemn,  slow, 
and  stagnant.  It  is  certainly  un- 
fortunate that  the  Academy  has  fail- 
ed to  link  art  to  the  rapid  chariot 
of  the  progressive  sciences ;  and  so 
she  lags  far  in  the  rear,  and  is 
beaten  in  the  race.  Our  English 
students  are  in  fact  denied  the 
advantages  secured  to  more  lucky 
probationers  in  Paris  and  other 
Continental  capitals,  and  accord- 
ingly, when  put  to  the  test,  they 
are  found  incompetent  to  arduous 
effort.  Thus  our  young  artists 
too  often  beat  a  retreat  from  the 
high  walks  of  the  profession,  and 
give  themselves  over  to  the  paint- 
ing of  small  pictures  of  trifling  in- 
cident— a  class  of  works  pleasing 
to  purchasers,  and  profitable  to  the 
painters  themselves.  The  inability 
of  our  young  men  to  cope,  even  as 
assistants,  with  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  great  national  historic 
works,  is  attested  by  the  experience 
of  Mr  Dyce.  This  artist,  honoured 
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for  his  mature  and  academic  style, 
when  undertaking  to  execute  his- 
toric frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, hoped  to  call  to  his  aid  a 
troop  of  adequately-trained  pupils 
as  assistants.  He  tried  three  or 
four  youths,  but  found  they  could 
render  him  no  help.  Thus  he  has 
been  reduced  to  the  needless  drudg- 
ery of  executing  even  the  most 
subordinate  passages  with  his  own 
hands. 

Contrast  the  efficient  assistance 
which  the  late  Paul  Delaroche  was 
able  to  obtain  from  pupils  in  his 
own  atelier,  when  painting  his  ardu- 
ous work  in  the  Paris  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  To  four  pupils — of 
whom  Mr  Edward  Armitage  was 
one — this  great  master  could  safely 
delegate  the  labour  of  drawing  in 
charcoal  on  the  wall,  from  a  small 
cartoon,  the  full-sized  outline  of  the 
entire  composition.  These  disciples 
were  proud  of  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  them  ;  they  divided 
the  subject  into  four  parts,  and 
"  tossed  up  for  choice,"  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
the  outline  completed,  Delaroche 
paid  them  a  visit,  expressed  him- 
self well  satisfied  with  their  work, 
and,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
gave  them  two  or  three  napoleons. 
"  We  of  course,"  writes  Mr  Armit- 
age, "  ordered  a  good  dinner  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  concluded  our 
evening  at  the  theatre."  After 
Delaroche  had  made  the  needful 
corrections  in  the  outline,  his  pupils 
then  commenced  the  task  of  paint- 
ing. "  A  carefully-finished  painted 
sketch,"  continues  Mr  Armitage, 
"  was  our  guide,  and  we  were  left 
entirely  to  ourselves  until  the  whole 
work  was  painted.  Delaroche  then 
joined  us,  and  for  about  a  year  we 
were  continually  at  work  with  him." 
Mr  Dyce,  as  we  have  seen,  dismissed 
his  assistants  as  incompetent.  He, 
in  common,  we  believe,  with  the 
other  English  artists  employed  at 
Westminster,  went  without  aid 
through  the  entire  drudgery  in- 
cident to  large  mural  works,  at  a 
loss  to  himself  of  that  co  -  opera- 
tion he  •  had  a  right  to  expect, 
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and  with  still  greater  detriment 
to  our  young  artists  themselves, 
who  thus  missed  the  best  of 
all  possible  means  of  growing  in 
knowledge,  and  gaining  a  much- 
needed  power.  Upon  this,  among 
other  cogent  evidence  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  our  English  students,  especi- 
ally as  contrasted  with  pupils  reared 
in  France  and  Germany,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  asserting  that  the  schools 
of  our  Academy  have  absolutely 
broken  down. 

The  teaching,  indeed,  must  neces- 
sarily be  desultory  and  unsystem- 
atic, inasmuch  as  the  schools  are 
allowed  to  get  on  as  best  they  may 
without  a  director.  The  students 
are  left  to  any  chance  instruction 
they  may  pick  up  from  a  succession 
of  appointed  Visitors,  members  of 
the  Academy,  chosen  month  by 
month  to  superintend  the  Life  class. 
The  tuition  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
gratuitous,  and  its  worth  is  pro- 
bably just  commensurate  with  other 
articles  which  may  be  got  for  no- 
thing. The  boon  conferred  would 
certainly  not  appear  to  be  highly 
valued,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
limited  numbers  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  generous  gratuity. 
Painters,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy,  have  increased  five- 
fold ;  but  the  students  in  the  Aca- 
demy itself  seem,  during  the  same 
period,  actually  to  have  diminished. 
In  the  year  1769,  the  number  of 
students  admitted  was  seventy- 
seven  ;  in  1862  it  was  only  twenty- 
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eight.  It  is  true  that  an  average  of 
ten  years  might  reduce  this  dispa- 
rity to  an  equality.  Still,  that  this 
simple  stagnation  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
progress,  in  spite  of  a  population 
doubled,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  artists  of  the  country  have  mul- 
tiplied, as  we  have  said,  fivefold, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  better 
instruction  can  be  got  outside  the 
Academy  than  within  its  walls. 
The  time,  then,  has  surely  arrived 
when  these  schools  should  be  re- 
formed. The  measures  proposed 
with  this  end  by  the  Commissioners 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
The  schools  shall  be  open  through- 
out the  year ;  a  general  director 
shall  be  appointed,  with  a  salary 
sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of 
a  first-rate  teacher  ;  the  advantages 
attendant  on  the  present  system  of 
visitors  shall  be  secured  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sub -committee  of 
the  Council  to  superintend  or  in- 
spect the  schools  ;  candidates  shall 
pass  a  preliminary  examination  as 
a  test  of  their  general  education  ; 
students  shall  pay  a  moderate  rate 
of  fees  ;  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships shall  be  established  ;  exami- 
nations shall  determine  the  art-pro- 
gress of  the  students  •  a  laboratory 
shall  be  attached  to  the  Academy, 
and  chemistry,  as  applied  to  the 
arts,  will  be  taught  in  the  schools. 
Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  reforms  propounded  by  the 
Commissioners. 


BUILDING. 


One  further  topic  remains — a 
topic  more  fundamental,  indeed, 
than  any  that  has  gone  before — a 
question  of  promised  life  or  of  ap- 
proaching death — an  arrangement 
which  must  be  as  the  corner  or  the 
key-stone  to  every  scheme  for  effi- 
cient reformation.  The  reader  will 
already  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that,  without  an  accession  of 
space,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Aca- 
demy should  enter  on  any  enlarged 
or  renovated  action.  The  schools 


we  have  seen,  are  cribbed,  the  ex- 
hibition is  crowded,  and  these,  and 
other  perplexities  incident  to  the 
want  of  adequate  room,  having  be- 
come more  urgent  year  by  year, 
now  demand  immediate  solution. 
The  question,  then,  must  at  once  be 
answered — In  what  building,  and 
in  what  locality,  shall  the  Academy 
find  a  fitting  habitation  ]  As  to 
locality,  it  appears  that  the  choice 
lies  between  two  sites  —  that  of 
Trafalgar  Square  and  of  Burlington 
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House,  Piccadilly.  Of  the  two 
positions,  Trafalgar  Square  is  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  to  be  the  pre- 
ferable. It  is  certainly,  as  often 
declared,  one  of  the  finest  situations 
in  Europe;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
catching  crowds  of  people  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters.  The  Academy, 
then,  which  is  dependent  for  an 
income  upon  the  shillings  it  can 
collect  at  the  doors  of  its  exhibi- 
tion, may  indeed  think  itself  fortu- 
nate should  it  be  permitted  to  retain 
in  perpetuity  the  building  which  it 
at  present  occupies  only  on  suffer- 
ance. But  this  edifice,  which  com- 
mands by  its  pepper-boxes  and  por- 
ticoes "  the  finest  site  in  Europe," 
is  at  present  divided  between  two 
claimants,  though  certainly  not  in 
itself  of  dimensions  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  comfortable  accommo- 
dation of  one.  Which,  then,  of  the 
two  institutions — the  Academy  or 
the  National  Gallery  —  shall  mi- 
grate 1  The  Commissioners  incline 
to  give  notice  to  quit  to  the  latter. 
Strange  as  the  statement  may  ap- 
pear, yet  is  the  assertion  true,  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  the  National 
Gallery  to  be  too  easy  of  access. 
In  its  present  position  its  rooms 
are  often  but  a  refuge  from  the 
rain,  and  nursemaids  and  soldiers 
are  understood  to  find,  before  re- 
ligious pictures,  favourite  rendez- 
vous. Certainly  the  great  and  the 
good  old  paintings,  many  designed 
as  aids  to  devotion,  and  very  many 
in  their  high  and  recondite  attri- 
butes far  above  the  level  of  the 
multitude,  would  be  more  at  the 
service  of  students  and  lovers  of 
noble  art,  if  carried  to  the  com- 
paratively quiet  retreat  of  Burling- 
ton House.  But  a  more  practical 
reason,  urging  to  a  removal  from 
Trafalgar  Square,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  were  the  Academy  to  ab- 
dicate the  site  now  shared  in  moiety, 
even  the  entire  building  would 
prove  insufficient  for  the  approxi- 
mate or  eventual  requirements  of 
the  National  Gallery.  The  present 
edifice,  in  short,  is  ill  fitted  to  the 
uses  of  the  National  Gallery;  while, 
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on  the  other  hand,  in  itself,  and  by 
its  position,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  conclusion,  then,  the  congestion 
in  Trafalgar  Square  threatening  to 
be  absolutely  fatal,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  that  without  delay,  to 
mitigate  evils  already  grown  into- 
lerable. If  only  the  Government 
would  pledge  itself  to  erect  upon 
the  site  of  Burlington  House  a  Na- 
tional Gallery  worthy  of  this  great 
country,  every  other  difficulty  might 
admit  of  ready  solution.  The  ex- 
cessive pressure  would  at  once  be 
taken  off  from  Trafalgar  Square; 
and  then  the  question  could  be 
freely  and  favourably  discussed, — 
What  shall  be  done  -in  the  interests 
of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  The  claims 
of  the  Academy  to  the  grant  of 
some  building  receive  from  the 
Commissioners  the  following  adju- 
dication :  "  On  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  statements  which  we 
have  heard,  and  the  documents 
which  have  been  laid  before  us,  we 
have  come  to  the  clear  conclusion 
that  the  Royal  Academy  have  no 
legal,  but  that  they  have  a  moral, 
claim  to  apartments  at  the  public 
expense."  In  this  verdict  we  fully 
concur,  and  consequently  we  would 
gladly  do  our  utmost  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  the  further 
and  still  more  startling  proposition, 
that  the  entire  building  in  Trafalgar 
Square  be  given  over  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  subject,  however,  to  strin- 
gent conditions  in  the  interests  of 
art,  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 

What  are  these  conditions,  and 
why  should  the  Academy  submit  to 
them  1  The  Academy,  its  friends 
declare,  is  a  private  body,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  wholly  public.  The 
Academy  has  proved  to  be  self-sup- 
porting, it  is  self-governing,  and 
has  thus  been  independent  of  State 
subsidy  and  control.  Its  annual 
receipts  are  above  £12,000,  its  ex- 
penditure is  about  £8000,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  at  least  £4000;  and 
its  funded  property,  as  we  have 
seen,  reaches  the  handsome  sum  of 
£140,000.  The  Academy  being  in 
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this  comparatively  strong  position, 
some  of  its  members  look  upon  a 
public  inquiry  as  little  short  of  an 
intrusion  and  impertinence,  and 
would  resist  any  imposed  measures 
of  reform  as  wholly  beyond  the 
power  and  province  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Commissioners  them- 
selves, indeed,  are  ready  to  indorse 
the  charter  of  independence,  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  a  single  supposi- 
tion shall  be  converted  into  an  ac- 
tuality. "  If  we  suppose,"  say  the 
Commissioners,  "  the  Academy, 
under  its  instrument,  to  provide  a 
building  of  its  own  at  its  own 
charge,  we  cannot  see  how  the  pub- 
lic could  claim  any  right  of  inter- 
fering with  its  proceedings,  any 
more  than  with  those  of  any  other 
private  corporation."  The  Aca- 
demy, however,  as  we  shall  proceed 
to  show,  is  not  prepared  to  provide 
a  building  "  at  its  own  charge," 
and  consequently,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  a  suitor  to  the 
State  for  pecuniary  aid,  does  it 
render  itself  amenable  to  State  con- 
trol. 

The  Academy  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  a  certain  sense,  a  private  and  an 
independent  body — but  it  is  so 
only  in  part.  It  has  undertaken  to 
perform  public  duties,  it  has  incur- 
red public  responsibilities,  and  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  nation  it  owes 
its  high  prerogatives.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  its  assumed  independence 
there  are  certain  limitations.  The 
Academy  has  always  been  housed 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation ;  it  has 
thus,  over  a  period  of  ninety-five 
years,  received  a  gratuity  which 
can  scarcely  be  set  down  at  a  less 
worth  than  ^£2000  a -year.  This 
would  make  a  total  grant  from  the 
State  of  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  en- 
tire funded  property  laid  in  store 
by  the  institution.  In  other  words, 
had  this  loan  of  a  building  been 
withheld,  the  solvency  of  the  Aca- 
demy might  now  be  in  jeopardy. 
So  much,  then,  for  the  private  and 
independent  position  of  this  im- 
perial body. 

But  for  the  sake  of  putting  a 
case,  let  us  allow  bygones  to  be 
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bygones  :  we  will  therefore  accord 
to  the  Academy  absolute  and  im- 
mediate control  over  its  surplus  in- 
come of  ,£4000,  and  its  funded 
property  of  £140,000.  Would  the 
Institution,  we  ask,  now  be  in  a 
position  "  to  provide  a  building  of 
its  own,  at  its  own  charge  ? "  Many 
of  the  Academicians  themselves, 
by  their  published  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  Thus  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  the  President, 
having  carefully  weighed  every  al- 
ternative, has  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  if  the  Academy  were  now 
to  build  at  its  own  cost,  it  would 
"be  crippled  as  to  its  resources." 
"  You  would,"  asked  Earl  Stan- 
hope, the  Chairman,  "  prefer,  if 
you  had  the  option,  remaining 
where  you  are  at  present  1"  "  Cer- 
tainly," replied  Sir  Charles ;  "all 
those  schemes  which  have  been 
suggested  both  by  the  members  of 
the  Academy  and  by  this  Commis- 
sion, for  the  improvement  of  the 
Institution,  could  certainly  not  be 
carried  into  effect  if  the  Academy 
were  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building."  The  Academy  is 
thus  placed  in  a  perplexity.  It 
holds  on  sufferance  a  building  to 
which  it  has  no  legal  claim.  It 
is  under  the  further  disadvantage 
of  occupying  rooms  so  scanty  that 
the  exhibition  and  the  schools  are 
in  danger  of  bursting  the  walls. 
The  Academy  is  thus,  as  it  were, 
compelled  to  move,  and  yet  is  not 
in  a  position  to  build.  In  this 
dilemma  it  sues  for  State  aid, 
either  by  the  grant  of  a  building 
site,  the  gift  of  a  sum  of  money, 
or  the  surrender  of  the  entirety  of 
the  present  building  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  generosity  of  this 
last  most  desired  boon  may  seem 
excessive.  In  proportion,  however, 
to  the  magnificence  of  such  a  gift, 
must  be  the  magnitude  and  the 
stringency  of  the  countervailing 
conditions.  The  terms  of  these 
conditions  have  been  already  im- 
plied in  the  preceding  discussion 
on  imperative  reforms.  And  as  it 
can  be  shown  that  these  reforms 
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are  in  the  interest  of  art,  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  of  the  public  at  large, 
no  narrow  consideration  of  vested 
rights,  of  personal  loss  or  gain,  of 
humbled  pride,  or  of  diminished  in- 
dividual influence,  ought  to  prevail 
against  them.  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  cannot  be  sum- 
med up  in  terms  more  concise  or 
cogent  than  in  the  following  clos- 
ing paragraph,  the  final  award  of 
the  Commissioners : — 

"If  the  entire  building  in  Trafalgar 
Square  were  given  up  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  existing  accommodation 
might  be  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
Eoyal  Academy  would  then  possess  suf- 
ficient space  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the 
high  objects  that  are  set  before  it.  Such 
a  grant  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  ac- 
companied by  a  Royal  Charter,  and 
guarded  by  such  conditions  as  we  have 
here  sketched  out,  would,  we  think,  be 
found  to  work  most  beneficially.  The 
conditions  and  rules  which  we  have  in- 
dicated as  essential,  would  come  to  the 
Academicians  accompanied  by  the  boon 
of  a  vast  increase  of  space,  and  of  greater 
fixity  of  tenure.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  the  public  would  have  a  right  to 
expect,  on  these  terms,  a  ready  and 
cheerful  concurrence  on  the  part  of  that 
distinguished  body  in  these  measures  of 
amendment  which  we  have  proposed, 
and  an  harmonious  working  together  of 
its  members,  old  and  new,  towards  their 
combined  and  noble  object,  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  art. " 

The  exposition  which  we  have 
given  of  this  most  intricate  pro- 
blem— the  Royal  Academy  reform- 
ed— has  necessarily  been  lengthy. 
But  should  we  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  our  disquisition  as  clear 
and  conclusive  as  it  is  copious, 
little  more  need  be  added.  The 
only  further  question  which  should 
now  trouble  us,  points  to  the  ac- 
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tion  which  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment may  take  in  this  truly  na- 
tional question.  Past  experience 
leads  us  to  dread  the  adoption  of 
partial  and  temporising  measures. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the 
crisis  may  be  seen  to  be  too  urgent 
for  the  use  of  mere  palliatives.  Let 
us, assume  that  our  statesmen  may 
prove  themselves  capable  of  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  great  argument 
which  the  case  involves.  We  trust, 
indeed,  that  our  legislators  may  not 
limit  their  views  to  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  times  and  the  countries 
which  have  fallen  under  their  im- 
mediate but  circumscribed  experi- 
ence :  rather  let  us  imagine  that 
they  may  cast  their  vision  across 
the  lands  which  an  Apelles  and  a 
Phidias  rendered  illustrious,  that 
they  may  recall  to  memory  cities 
which  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
have  adorned,  that  they  may  realise 
the  glory  of  those  epochs  which 
bear  the  name  of  Pericles  and  Lo- 
renzo. If  the  House  of  Commons 
could  thus  be  brought  to  know  how 
great  is  the  lustre  which  the  arts 
confer  upon  a  nation,  still  more  if 
it  would  take  the  trouble  to  sum 
up  the  commercial  profits  which 
art  -  industries  command  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  we  should 
not  despair  to  see  the  Academy  re- 
constituted on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis.  The  public,  at  all  events, 
both  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional, are  awakened  to  the  neces- 
sity for  reform,  and  the  country  at 
large,  we  believe,  is  prepared  to 
applaud  a  bold  and  conclusive  mea- 
sure. Assuredly,. then,  the  time  has 
at  length  come,  when  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  act  with  de- 
cision and  promptitude. 
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CORNELIUS   O'DOWD   UPON  MEN  AND   WOMEN,  AND   OTHER   THINGS 
IN   GENERAL. 


MR  EDITOR, — If  you  ever  look 
into  the  Irish  papers — and  I  hope 
you  are  not  so  exclusive  regarding 
them  as  is  Mr  Cobden  with  the 
'  Times  ' — you  will  see  that,  under 
the  title,  "Landed  Estates  Court, 
County  Mayo,"  Judge  Dobbs  has 
just  sold  the  town  and  lands  of 
Kilmuraynabachlish,  Ballaghy,  and 
Gregnaslattery,  the  property  of 
Cornelius  O'Dowd,  Esq.  of  Dowd's 
Folly,  in  the  same  county. 

Now  the  afore  -  recited  lands, 
measuring  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen acres  two  roods  and  eleven 
perches,  statute  measure,  were  mine, 
and  I  am  the  Cornelius  O'Dowd, 
Esq.,  referred  to  in  the  same  para- 
graph. 

Though  it  is  perfectly  true  that, 
what  between  mortgages,  settle- 
ment claims,  and  bonds,  neither  my 
father  nor  myself  owned  these  lauds 
any  more  than  we  did  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  it  was  a  great  blow  to 
me  to  be  sold  out ;  for,  somehow  or 
other,  one  can  live  a  long  time  in 
Ireland  on  parchment  —  I  mean 
on  the  mere  documents  of  an  estate 
that  has  long  since  passed  away ; 
but  if  you  come  once  to  an  open 
sale  and  Judge  Dobbs,  there's  an 
end  of  you,  and  you'll  not  get  credit 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  the  day  after. 

My  present  reason  for  addressing 
you  does  not  require  that  I  should 
go  into  my  family  history,  or  men- 
tion more  of  myself  than  that  I  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  '42 ;  that  I  stood 
an  unsuccessful  election  for  Athlone; 
that  I  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
West  Coast  Rifles ;  that  I  married  a 
young  lady  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions; and  completed  my  misfor- 
tunes by  taking  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Vichnasehneshee  silver  mines, 
that  very  soon  left  me  with  nothing 
but  copper  in  my  own  pocket,  and 
sent  me  to  Judge  Dobbs  and  his 
court  on  the  Inns  Quay. 

Like  the  rest  of  my  countrymen, 
I  was  always  hoping  the  Govern- 


ment would  do  something  for  me. 
I  have  not  missed  a  levee  for  four- 
teen years,  and  I  have  shown  the 
calves  of  my  legs  to  every  viceroy- 
alty  since  Lord  Clarendon's  day; 
but  though  they  all  joked  and 
talked  very  pleasantly  with  me, 
none  said,  "  O'Dowd,  we  must  do 
something  for  you;"  and  if  it  was 
to  rain  commissionerships  in  lu- 
nacy, or  prison  inspectorships,  I 
don't  believe  one  would  fall  upon 
C.  O'D.  I  never  knew  rightly  how 
it  was,  but  though  I  was  always 
liked  at  the  Bar  mess,  and  made 
much  of  on  circuit,  I  never  got  a 
brief.  People  were  constantly  say- 
ing to  me,  "Con,  if  you  were  to  do 
this,  that,  or  t'other,"  you'd  make  a 
hit;  but  it  was  always  conditional 
on  my  being  somewhere,  or  doing 
something  that  I  never  had  at- 
tempted before. 

It  was  clear,  if  I  was  the  right 
man,  I  wasn't  in  the  right  place  ; 
and  this  was  all  the  more  provok- 
ing, because,  let  me  do  what  I 
would,  some  one  was  sure  to  ex- 
claim, "  Con,  my  boy,  don't  try 
that ;  it  is  certainly  not  your  line." 
"What  a  capital  agent  for  a  new 
assurance  company  you'd  be ! " 
"  What  a  success  you'd  have  had  on 
the  stage!  You'd  have  played  Sir 
Lucius  better  than  any  living  actor. 
Why  don't  you  go  on  the  boards  1 
Why  not  start  a  penny  newspaper  1 
Why  not  give  readings  1 "  I  won- 
der why  they  didn't  tell  me  to  turn 
organist  or  a  painter  in  oils. 

*'  You're  always  telling  us  how 
much  you  know  of  the  world,  Mr 
O'Dowd,"  said  my  wife  ;  "  I  wish 
you  could  turn  the  knowledge  to 
some  account." 

This  was  scarcely  generous,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  Mrs  O'D.  knew 
well  that  I  was  vain  of  the  quality 
— that  I  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of 
specialty.  In  fact,  deeming,  with 
the  poet,  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  was  man,  I  had  devoted 
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a  larger  share  of  my  life  to  the 
inquiry  than  quite  consisted  with 
professional  advancement ;  and, 
while  others  pored  over  their  Black- 
stone,  I  was  "  doing  Baden  ; "  and 
instead  of  term  reports  and  Crown 
cases,  I  was  diverting  myself  in  the 
Oberland  or  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

"  And  with  all  your  great  know- 
ledge of  life,"  continued  she,  "  I 
don't  exactly  see  what  it  has  done 
for  you." 

Now  Mrs  O'Dowd  being,  as  you 
may  apprehend,  a  woman,  I  didn't 
waste  my  time  in  arguing  with 
her —  I  didn't  crush  her,  as  I 
might,  by  telling  her  that  the  very 
highest  and  noblest  of  a  man's 
acquirements  are,  ipso  facto,  the 
least  marketable ;  and  that  the 
boasted  excellence  of  all  classical 
education  is  in  nothing  so  conspi- 
cuous as  in  the  fact  that  Greek  and 
Latin  cannot  be  converted  into 
money  as  readily  as  vulgar  fractions 
and  a  bold  handwriting.  Being  a 
woman,  as  I  have  observed,  Mrs  O'D. 
would  have  read  the  argument 
backwards,  and  stood  out  for  the 
rule-of-three  against  Sophocles  and 
"  all  his  works."  I  simply  replied, 
with  that  dignity  which  is  natural 
to  me,  "  I  am  proud  of  my  know- 
ledge of  life  ;  I  do  recognise  in 
myself  the  analyst  of  that  strange 
mixture  that  makes  up  human 
chemistry ;  but  it  has  never  occur- 
red to  me  to  advertise  my  dis- 
covery for  sale,  like  Holloway's 
Pills  or  somebody's  cod-liver  oil." 
"  Perhaps  you  knew  nobody  would 
buy  it,"  cried  she,  and  flounced 
out  of  the  room,  the  bang  of  the 
door  being  one  of  the  "  epigrams 
in  action"  wives  are  skilled  in. 

Now,  with  respect  to  my  know- 
lege  of  life,  I  have  often  compared 
myself  to  those  connoisseurs  in 
art  who,  without  a  picture  or 
an  engraving  of  their  own,  can 
roam  through  a  gallery,  taking  the 
most  intense  pleasure  in  all  it  con- 
tains, gazing  with  ecstasy  at  the 
Raffaeles,  and  lingering  delighted 
over  the  sunny  landscapes  of 
Claude.  To  me  the  world  has,  for 
years,  imparted  a  sense  of  much 
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enjoyment.  Human  nature  has 
been  my  gallery,  with  all  its  va- 
riety, its  breadth,  its  effect,  its  warm 
colouring,  and  its  cold  tints. 

It  has  been  my  pride  to  think 
that  I  can  recognise  every  style 
and  every  "handling,"  and  that  no 
man  could  impose  a  copy  upon  me 
for  an  original.  "And  can  it  be 
possible,"  cried  I  aloud,  "that  while 
picture- dealers  revel  in  fortune — 
fellows  wrhose  traffic  goes  no  higher 
than  coloured  canvass — that  I,  the 
connoisseur  of  humanity,  the  moral 
toxicologist — I,  who  read  men  as 
I  read  a  French  comedy  —  that  I 
should  be  obliged  to  deny  myself  the 
generous  claret  my  doctor  thinks  es- 
sential to  my  system,  and  that  re- 
pose and  change  of  scene  he  deems 
of  more  consequence  to  me  than 
mere  physic1?" 

I  do  not — I  will  not — I  cannot, 
believe  it.  No  class  of  persons 
could  be  less  spared  than  pilots. 
Without  their  watchful  skill  the 
rich  argosy  that  has  entered  the 
Chops  of  the  Channel  would  never 
anchor  in  the  Pool.  And  are  there 
no  sand-banks,  no  sunk  rocks,  no 
hidden  reefs,  no  insidious  shoals,  in 
humanity  1  Are  there  no  treacher- 
ous lee-shores,  no  dangerous  cur- 
rents, no  breakers  1  It  is  amidst 
these  and  such  as  these  I  purpose 
to  guide  my  fellow-men,  not  pre- 
tending for  a  moment  to  the  pos- 
session of  any  heaven-born  instinct, 
or  any  inspired  insight  into  Nature. 
No  ;  I  have  toiled  and  laboured  in 
the  cause.  The  experience  that  I 
mean  to  offer  for  sale  I  have  my- 
self bought,  occasionally  far  more 
dearly  than  I  intend  to  dispose  of 
it.  ffaud  ignarus  mali ;  I  am 
willing  to  tell  where  I  have  been 
shipwrecked,  and  who  stole  my 
clothes.  "Don't  tell  me  of  your 
successes,"  said  a  great  physician  to 
his  colleague,  "tell me  of  your  blun- 
ders ;  tell  me  of  the  people  you've 
killed."  I  am  ready  to  do  this,  fig- 
uratively of  course,  for  they  were  all 
ladies ;  and  more,  I  will  make  no 
attempt  to  screen  myself  from  the 
ridicule  that  may  attach  to  an  ab- 
surd situation,  nor  conceal  those 
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experiences  which  may  subject  me 
to  laughter. 

You  may  deem  me  boastful  if  I 
have  to  set  forth  my  qualifications  ; 
but  what  can  I  do  1  It  is  only  when 
I  have  opened  my  pack  and  dis- 
played my  wares  that  you  may  feel 
tempted  to  buy.  I  am  driven,  then, 
to  tell  you  that  I  know  everybody 
that  is  worth  knowing  in  Europe, 
and  some  two  or  three  in  America  ; 
that  I  have  been  everywhere — eaten 
of  everything  —  seen  everything. 
There's  not  a  railway  guard  from 
Norway  to  Naples  doesn't  grin  a 
recognition  to  me  ;  not  a  waiter 
from  the  Trois  Frdres  to  the  Wilde 
Mann  doesn't  trail  his  napkin  to 
earth  as  he  sees  me.  Ministers 
speak  up  when  I  stroll  into  the 
Chamber,  and  prima  donnas  soar 
above  the  orchestra,  and  warble  in 
ecstasy  as  I  enter  the  pit. 

I  don't  like — I  declare  to  you  I 
do  not  like — saying  these  things; 
it  smacks  of  vanity.  Now  for  my 
plan.  I  purpose  to  put  these  my 
gifts  at  your  disposal.  The  year 
before  us  will  doubtless  be  an  event- 
ful one.  The  Danes,  perhaps,  will 
not  fight ;  but  there  will  be  a  row 
somewhere.  The  French  are  very 
eager  for  war  ;  and  the  Italians,  as 
Paddy  says,  u  are  blue-moulded  for 
want  of  a  beatin'."  There  will 
be  grand  "  battle-pieces  "  to  paint ; 
but,  better  than  these,  portraits, 
groups,  "  tableaux  de  genre  " — Te- 
niers  bits,  too,  at  the  porch  of  an 
ale-house,  and  warm  little  interiors, 
in  the  style  of  Mieris.  I  shall  be 
instructive  at  times — very  instruc- 
tive ;  and  whenever  I  am  very  nice 
and  dull,  be  assured  that  I'm 
"  full  of  information,  and  know  my 
subject  thoroughly." 
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As  "  your  own  correspondent,"  I 
am  free  to  go  wherever  you  please. 
I  have  left  Mrs  O'D.  in  Ireland, 
and  I  revel  in  an  Arcadian  liberty. 
These  are  all  my  credentials ;  and  if 
with  their  aid  I  can  furnish  you  any 
amusement  as  to  the  goings-on  of 
the  world  and  its  wife,  or  the  doings 
of  that  amiable  couple  in  politics, 
books,  theatres,  or  socialities,  I  seek 
for  nothing  more  congenial  to  my 
taste,  nor  more  amusing  to  my  na- 
ture, as  a  bashful  Irishman. 

If  I  will  not  often  obtrude,  I 
will  not  altogether  avoid  my  per- 
sonal experiences  ;  for  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  that  no  testimony  is 
worth  much  unless  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  temper,  the  tastes, 
and  the  character  of  the  witness. 
We  have  all  heard,  for  instance,  of 
the  gentleman  who  couldn't  laugh 
at  Munden's  drolleries  on  the  stage 
for  thinking  of  a  debt  of  ten  pounds 
that  the  actor  owed  him  :  and  this 
same  spirit  has  a  great  deal  to  do — 
far  more  than  we  like  to  own — with 
our  estimate  of  foreign  countries. 
It  is  so  hard  to  speak  well  of  the 
climate  where  we  had  that  horrible 
rheumatism,  or  laud  the  honesty 
of  a  people  when  we  think  of  that 
rascally  scoundrel  of  the  Hotel 
d' Odessa.  For  these  reasons  I 
mean  to  come  into  the  witness-box 
occasionally,  and  give  you  frankly, 
not  merely  my  opinions,  but  the 
way  they  were  come  by.  I  don't 
affect  to  be  superior  to  prejudices  ; 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  a  por- 
cupine has  bristles.  There's  all  the 
egotism  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you, 
unless  it  comes  under  the  guise  of 
an  incident — "  a  circumstance  which 
really  occurred  to  the  author" — and 
now,  en  route. 
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I  wonder  am  I  right  in  thinking 
that  the  present  race  of  travelling 
English  know  less  about  the  Con- 
tinent and  foreigners  generally  than 
their  predecessors  of,  say,  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Railroads  and 
rapid  travelling  might  be  one  cause; 


another  is  that  English  is  now  more 
generally  spoken  by  all  foreigners 
than  formerly;  audit  may  be  taken 
as  a  maxim,  that  nothing  was  ever 
asked  or  answered  in  broken  phrase- 
ology that  was  worth  the  hearing. 
People  with  a  limited  knowledge 
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of  a  strange  language  do  not  say 
what  they  wish,  but  what  they  can; 
and  there  is  no  name  for  the  help- 
lessness of  him  who  is  tied  up  in 
his  preter- pluperfect  tense.  Now 
we  English  are  not  linguists  ;  even 
our  diplomatists  are  remarkable  for 
their  little  proficiency  in  French. 
I'm  not  sure  that  we  don't  benefit 
by  this  in  the  long-run.  "  Reden 
ist  silber,  aber  schweigen  ist  gold  " 
— "  Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is 
gold,"  says  the  German  adage;  and 
what  a  deal  of  wisdom  have  I  seen 
attributed  to  a  man  who  was  posed 
by  his  declensions  into  a  listener ! 
One  of  the  only  countrymen  of  my 
own  who  has  made  a  great  career 
lately  in  public  life  is  not  a  little 
indebted  to  deafness  for  it.  He 
was  so  unlike  those  rash,  impetu- 
ous, impatient  Irish,  who  would  in- 
terrupt— he  listened,  or  seemed  to 
listen,  and  he  even  smiled  at  the 
sarcasms  that  he  did  not  hear. 

Listening,  if  we  did  but  know 
it,  sits  more  gracefully  on  us  than 
speech,  when  that  speech  involves 
the  denial  of  genders,  and  the  utter 
confusion  of  all  cases  and  tenses. 

Next  to  holding  their  tongues, 
there's  another  thing  I  wish  you 
English  would  do  abroad,  which  is, 
to  dress  like  sane  and  responsible 
people.  Men  are  simply  absurd ; 
but  the  women,  with  their  ill-be- 
haved hoops  and  short  petticoats, 
are  positively  indecent ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  their  travelling  of- 
fences is  the  proneness  to  form 
acquaintance  at  tables-d'kotes. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  a  rank  indiscre- 
tion for  any  but  men  to  dine  at 
these  places.  They  are  almost,  as  a 
rule,  the  resort  of  all  that  is  dis- 
reputable in  both  sexes.  You  are 
sure  to  eat  badly,  and  in  the  very 
worst  of  company.  My  warning  is, 
however,  meant  for  my  countrywo- 
men only :  men  can,  or  at  least  ought, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  for 
myself,  don't  be  shocked  ;  but  I  do 
like  doubtful  company — that  is,  I 
am  immensely  interested  by  all  that 
class  of  people  which  the  world 
calls  adventurers,  whether  the  same 
be  railroad  speculators,  fortune- 
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hunters,  discoverers  of  inexhaus- 
tible mines,  or  Garibaldians.  Your 
respectable  man,  with  a  pocket- 
book  well  stored  with  his  circular 
notes,  and  his  passport  in  order,  is 
as  uninteresting  as  a  "Treckshuyt  " 
on  a  Dutch  canal ;  but  your  "  martyr 
to  circumstance ';  is  like  a  smart 
felucca  in  a  strong  Levanter ;  and 
you  can  watch  his  course — how  he 
shakes  out  his  reefs  or  shortens 
sail — how  he  flaunts  out  his  bunt- 
ing, or  hides  his  colours — with  an 
unflagging  interest.  I  have  often 
thought  what  a  deal  of  cleverness — 
what  stores  of  practical  ability — 
were  lost  to  the  world  in  these  out- 
at-elbow  fellows,  who  speak  every 
language  fluently,  play  every  game 
well,  sing  pleasingly,  dance,  ride, 
row,  and  shoot,  especially  with  the 
pistol,  to  perfection.  There  they 
are,  with  a  mass  of  qualities  that 
win  success  !  and,  what  often  is 
harder,  win  good  -  will  in  life ! 
There  they  are,  by  some  unhappy 
twist  in  their  natures,  preferring 
the  precarious  existence  of  the  race- 
course or  the  billiard-table  ;  while 
others,  with  about  a  tithe  of  their 
talents,  are  high  in  place  and  power. 
I  met  one  of  these  men  to-day,  and 
a  strong  specimen  of  the  class,  well 
dressed,  well  whiskered,  very  quiet 
in  manner,  almost  subdued  in  tone, 
but  with  a  slight  restlessness  in  his 
eye  that  was  very  significant.  We 
found  ourselves  at  table,  over  our 
coffee,  when  the  others  had  left,  and 
fell  into  conversation.  He  declined 
my  offered  cigar  with  much  courtesy, 
preferring  to  smoke  little  cigarettes 
of  his  own  making ;  and  really  the 
manufacture  was  very  adroit,  and, 
in  its  way,  a  study  of  the  maker's 
habits.  We  talked  over  the  usual 
topics — the  bad  dinner  we  had  just 
eaten,  the  strange-looking  company, 
the  discomfort  of  the  hotel  gener- 
ally, and  suchlike. 

"  Have  we  not  met  before  1 " 
asked  he,  after  a  pause.  "  If  I 
don't  mistake,  we  dined  together 
aboard  of  Leslie's  yacht,  the  Fawn.." 

I  shook  my  head.  "  Only  knew 
Sir  Francis  Leslie  by  name ;  never 
saw  the  Fawn." 
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The  shot  failed,  but  there  was  no 
recoil  in  his  gun,  and  he  merely 
bowed  a  half  apology. 

"A  yacht  is  a  mistake,"  added 
he,  after  another  interval.  "One 
is  obliged  to  take,  not  the  men  one 
wants,  but  the  fellows  who  can 
bear  the  sea.  Leslie,  for  instance, 
had  such  a  set  that  I  left  him  at 
Messina.  Strange  enough,  they 
took  us  for  pirates  there/' 

"  For  pirates  !  " 

"  Yes.  There  were  three  fishing- 
boats — what  they  call  Bilancelle — 
•some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  out  at 
sea,  and  when  they  saw  us  coming 
along  with  all  canvass  set,  they 
hauled  up  their  nets  and  ran  with 
all  speed  for  shore.  Rather  ab- 
surd, wasn't  it  1  •  but,  as  I  told  Les- 
lie about  his  friends,  '  the  blunder 
wasn't  so  great  after  all ;  there  was 
only  a  vowel  between  Raffs  and 
Riffs/  "  ^ 

The  disparagement  of  "  question- 
able people"  is  such  an  old  device 
of  adventurers,  that  I  was  really 
surprised  such  a  master  of  his  art 
as  my  present  friend  would  conde- 
scend to  it.  It  belonged  altogether 
to  an  inferior  practitioner ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  quickly  saw  the  effect  it 
had  produced  upon  me,  as  he  said, 
"  Not  that  I  care  a  straw  for  the 
fellows  I  associate  with ;  my  theory 
is,  a  gentleman  can  know  any  one/' 

Richard  was  himself  again  as  he 
uttered  this  speech,  lying  well  back 
in  his  chair,  and  sending  a  thin 
cloud  of  incense  from  the  angle  of 
'his  mouth. 

"  What  snobs  they  were  in  Brum- 
mel's  day,  for  instance,  always  ask- 
ing if  this  or  that  man  was  fit  to 
be  known  !  Why,  sir,  it  was  the 
very  fellows  they  tabooed  were 
the  cream  of  the  set ;  '  it  was  the 
cards  they  threw  out  were  the 
trumps/  " 

The  illustration  came  so  pat  that 
he  smiled  as  he  perceived  by  a 
twinkle  of  my  eye  that  I  appreci- 
ated it. 

"  My  father,"  continued  he, "  knew 
Brummel  well,  and  he  told  me  that 
his  grand  defect  was  a  want  of  per- 
sonal courage — the  very  quality,  of 
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all  others,  his  career  required.  His 
impertinences  always  broke  down 
when  brought  to  this  test.  I  re- 
member an  instance  he  mentioned. 

"  Amongst  the  company  that  fre- 
quented Carlton  House  was  a  cer- 
tain old  Admiral  P ,  whom  the 

Prince  was  fond  of  inviting,  though 
he  did  not  possess  a  single  agree- 
able quality,  or  any  one  convivial 
gift,  except  a  great  power  of  drink- 
ing the  very  strongest  port  with- 
out its  producing  the  slightest  show 
of  effect  upon  him. 

"  One  night  Brummel,  evidently 
bent  on  testing  the  old  sailor's 
head,  seated  himself  next  him, 
making  it  his  business  to  pass  the 
decanters  as  briskly  as  he  could.  The 
admiral  asked  nothing  better ;  filled 
and  drank  bumpers.  Not  content 
with  this  legitimate  test,  Brummel 
watched  his  opportunity  when  the 
admiral's  head  was  turned,  and 
filled  his  glass  up  to  the  brim. 
Four  or  five  times  was  the  trick 
repeated,  and  with  success ;  when 
at  last  the  admiral,  turning  quickly 
around,  caught  him  in  the  very  act, 
with  the  decanter  still  in  his  hand. 
Fixing  his  -eyes  upon  him  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  tiger,  the  old  man 
said,  '  Drink  it,  sir — drink  it ! '  and 
so  terrified  was  Brummel  by  the 
manner  and  the  look  that  he  raised 
the  glass  to  his  lips  and  drained  it, 
while  all  at  the  table  were  con- 
vulsed with  laughter." 

The  Brummel  school  —  that  is, 
the  primrose -glove  adventurers — 
were  a  very  different  order  of  men 
from  the  present-day  fellows,  who 
take  a  turn  in  Circassia  or  China, 
or  a  campaign  with  Garibaldi ; 
and  who,  with  all  their  defects,  are 
men  of  mettle  and  pluck  and  dar- 
ing. Of  these  latter  I  found  my 
new  acquaintance  to  be  one. 

He  sketched  off  the  early  part 
of  the  "  expedition"  graphically 
enough  for  me,  showing  the  dis- 
order and  indiscipline  natural  to 
a  force  where  every  nationality  of 
Europe  was  represented,  and  not 
by  its  most  favourable  types. 

"  I  had  an  Irish  servant,"  said 
he,  "  whose  blunders  would  fill  a 
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His    prevailing    impres-     despatched  ;  and  I  awoke  out  of  a 
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volume. 

sion,   perhaps   not   ill-founded   on 


the  whole,  was,  that  we  all  had 
come  out  for  pillage  ;  and  while 
a  certain  reserve  withheld  most  of 
us  from  avowing  this  fact,  he  spoke 
of  it  openly  and  freely,  expatiating 
admiringly  on  Captain  This  and 
Major  That,  who  had  done  a  fine 
stroke  of  work  in  such  a  store,  or 
such  another  country-house.  As 
for  his  blunders,  they  never  ceased. 
I  was  myself  the  victim  of  an  absurd 
one.  On  the  march  from  Melazzo  I 
got  a  severe  strain  in  the  chest  by 
my  horse  falling  and  rolling  over 
me.  No  bone  was  broken,  but  I  was 
much  bruised,  and  a  considerable 
extravasation  of  blood  took  place 
under  the  skin.  Of  course  I  could 
not  move,  and  I  was  provided  with 
a  sort  of  litter,  and  slung  between 
two  mules.  The  doctor  prescribed 
a  strong  dose  of  laudanum,  which 
set  me  to  sleep,  and  despatched 
Peter  back  to  Melazzo  with  an  or- 
der for  a  certain  ointment,  which  he 
was  to  bring  without  delay,  as  the 
case  was  imminent;  this  was  told 
him,  as  the  fellow  was  much  given 
to  wandering  off,  when  sent  of  a 
message,  after  adventures  of  his  own. 
"  Fully  impressed  that  I  was  in 
danger,  away  went  Peter,  very  sad 
about  me,  but  even  more  distressed 
lest  he  should  forget  what  he  was 
sent  for.  He  kept  repeating  the 
words  over  and  over  as  he  went, 
till  they  became  by  mere  repetition 


sound  sleep  under  a  tree  to  see 
three  lighted  candles  on  each  side 
of  me,  and  two  priests  in  full  vest- 
ments standing  at  my  feet  and  gab- 
bling away  in  a  droning  sort  of  voice, 
while  Peter  blubbered  and  wrung 
his  hands  unceasingly.  A  jolly  burst 
of  laughter  from  me  soon  dispelled 
the  whole  illusion,  and  Peter  had 
to  hide  himself  for  shame  for  a 
week  after. " 

"What  became  of  the  fellow — was 
he  killed  in  the  campaign  ? " 

"  Killed  !  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
he  rose  to  be  an  officer,  served  on 
Nullo's  staff,  and  is  at  this  very 
hour  in  Poland,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  major. 

* '  Men  of  this  stamp  make  occasion- 
ally great  careers,"  said  I,  carelessly. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  he,  very  gravely. 
"  To  do  anything  really  brilliant,  the 
adventurer  must  have  been  a  gentle- 
man at  one  time  or  other  :  the 
common  fellow  stops  short  at  petty 
larcenies  ;  the  man  of  good  blood 
always  goes  in  for  the  mint." 

"  There  was  then,"  asked  I,  "  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  Yankees  call 
'pocketing'  in  that  campaign  of 
Garibaldi's  V 

"  Less  than  one  might  suppose," 
said  he.  "  Have  you  not  occasional- 
ly seen  men  at  a  dinner-party  pass 
this  and  refuse  that,  waiting  for  the 
haunch,  or  the  pheasant,  or  the 
blackcock  that  they  are  certain  is 
coming,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 


something  perfectly  incomprehen-    jellies  and  ices  make  their  appear- 


sible,  so  that  when  he  reached  Me- 
lazzo nobody  could  make  head  or 
tail  of  his  message.  Group  after 
group  gathered  about  and  interro- 
gated him,  and  at  last,  by  means 
of  pantomime,  discovered  that  his 
master  was  very  ill.  Signs  were 
made  to  inquire  if  bleeding  were 
required,  or  if  it  was  a  case  for 
amputation,  but  he  still  shook  his 
head  in  negative.  '  Is  he  dying  1 ' 
asked  one,  making  a  gesture  to  in- 
dicate lying  down.  Peter  assented. 
1  Oh,  then  it  is  the  unzione  estrema 
he  wants  ! '  '  That's  it,'  cried  Peter, 
joyfully  — '  unzione  it  is.'  Two 
priests  were  speedily  found  and 


ance,  and  the  curtain  falls  1  so  it 
was  with  many  of  us  ;  we  were  all 
waiting  for  Rome,  and  licking  our 
lips  for  the  Vatican  and  the  Cardi- 
nals' palaces,  when  in  came  the 
Piedmontese  and  finished  the  en- 
tertainment. If  I  meet  you  here 
to-morrow,  I  can  tell  you  more 
about  this ; "  and  so  saying,  he  arose, 
gave  me  an  easy  nod,  and  strutted 
away. 

"Who  is  that  most  agreeable 
gentleman  who  took  his  coffee  with 
me?"  asked  I  of  the  waiter  as  I 
entered  the  salle. 

"It's  the  Generale  Inglese  who 
served  with  Garibaldi." 
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"And  his  name  ?" 

"  Ah,  per  baccof  I  never  heard 
his  name  —  Garibaldi  calls  him 
Giorgio,  and  the  ladies  who  call 
here  to  take  him  out  to  drive  now 
and  then  always  say  Giorgino — not 
that  he's  so  very  small,  for  all  that." 

My  Garibaldian  friend  failed  in 
his  appointment  with  me  this 
morning.  We  were  to  have  gone  to- 
gether to  a  gallery,  or  a  collection 
of  ancient  armour,  or  something  of 
this  sort,  but  he  probably  saw,  as 
your  clever  adventurer  ivill  see,  with 
half  an  eye,  that  I  could  be  no  use 
to  him — that  I  was  a  wayfarer  like 
himself  on  life's  highroad ;  and  pru- 
dently turned  round  on  his  side 
and  went  to  sleep  again. 

There  is  no  quality  so  distinctive 
in  this  sort  of  man  or  woman — for 
adventurer  has  its  feminine — as  the 
rapid  intuition  with  which  he  seizes 
on  all  available  people,  and  throws 
aside  all  the  unprofitable  ones.  A 
money-changer  detecting  a  light 
napoleon  is  nothing  to  it.  What 
are  the  traits  by  which  they  guide 
their  judgment — what  the  tests  by 
which  they  try  humanity,  I  do  not 
know,  but  that  they  do  read  a 
stranger  at  first  sight  is  indisputa- 
ble. That  he  found  out  Cornelius 
O'Dowd  wasn't  a  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  or  a  junior  part- 
ner in  Baring's,  was,  you  may  sneer- 
ingly  conjecture,  no  remarkable 
evidence  of  acuteness.  But  why 
should  he  discover  the  fact — fact  it 
is — that  he'd  never  be  one  penny 
the  richer  by  knowing  me,  and  that 
intercourse  with  me  was  about  as 
profitable  as  playing  a  match  at 
billiards  "  for  the  table  ? " 

Say  what  people  will  against 
roguery  and  cheating,  rail  as  they 
may  at  the  rapacity  and  rascality 
one  meets  with,  I  declare  and  pro- 
test, after  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence, that  the  world  is  a  very  poor 
world  to  him  who  is  not  the  mark 
of  some  roguery.  When  you  are 
too  poor  to  be  cheated,  you  are  too 
insignificant  to  be  cherished ;  and 
the  man  that  is  not  worth  hum- 
bugging isn't  very  far  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 
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It  gave  me  a  sort  of  shock,  there- 
fore, when  I  saw  that  my  friend 
took  this  view  of  me,  and  I  strolled 
down  moodily  enough  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Turin  is  a  dreary 
city  for  a  lounger ;  even  a  resident 
finds  that  he  must  serve  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  before  he  gets 
any  footing  in  its  stiff  ungenial 
society — for  of  all  Italians,  nothing 
socially  is  less  graceful  than  a  Pied- 
montese.  They  have  none  of  the 
courteous  civility,  none  of  the  ur- 
bane gentleness  of  the  peninsular 
Italians.  They  are  cold,  reserved, 
proud,  and  eminently  awkward ; 
not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  that  their 
habitual  tongue  is  the  very  vilest 
jargon  that  ever  disfigured  a  hu- 
man mouth.  Of  course  this  is  an 
efficient  barrier  against  intercourse 
with  strangers ;  and  though  French 
is  spoken  in  society,  it  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  that  language 
at  Paris,  as  what  is  called  pigeon- 
English  at  Hong-Kong  does  to  the 
tongue  in  use  in  Belgravia. 

When  I  reached  the  Palazzo  Ca- 
rignan,  as  the  Chamber  is  called, 
the  seance  was  nearly  over,  and  a 
scene  of  considerable  uproar  pre- 
vailed. There  had  been  a  some- 
what sharp  altercation  between 
General  Bixio  and  the  "  Left,"  and 
M.  Mordini  had  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  President  to  make  the  Gene- 
ral recall  some  offensive  epithets 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  "party  of 
movement."  There  were  the  usual 
cries  and  gesticulations,  the  shouts 
of  derision,  the  gestures  of  menace ; 
and,  above  all,  the  tinkle-tinkle  of 
the  President's  bell,  which  was  no 
more  minded  than  the  summons  for 
a  waiter  in  an  Irish  inn  ;  and  on 
they  went  in  this  hopeless  way,  till 
some  one,  I  don't  know  why,  cried 
out,  "  That's  enough — we  are  satis- 
fied;" by  which  it  seemed  that 
somebody  had  apologised,  but  for 
what,  or  how,  or  to  whom,  I  have 
not  the  very  vaguest  conception. 

With  all  their  depreciation  of 
France,  the  Italians  are  the  most 
persistent  imitators  of  Frenchmen, 
and  the  Chamber  was  exactly  a 
copy  of  the  French  Chamber  in  the 
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old  Louis  Philippe  days  —  all  vio- 
lence, noise,  sensational  intensity, 
and  excitement. 

I  have  often  heard  public  speak- 
ers mention  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  voice  to  the  size  of  a 
room  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves for  the  first  time,  and  the 
remark  occurred  to  me  as  figura- 
tively displaying  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  Italian  public  men.  The 
speakers  in  reality  never  clearly 
knew  how  far  their  words  were  to 
reach — whether  they  spoke  to  the 
Chamber  or  to  the  country. 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  public 
opinion  in  Italy  1  Can  the  public 
speaker  direct  his  words  over  the 
heads  of  his  immediate  surround- 
ers  to  countless  thousands  beyond 
them  ?  If  he  cannot,  Parliament 
is  but  a  debating-club,  with  the 
disadvantage  of  not  being  able 
to  select  the  subjects  for  discus- 
sion. 

The  glow  of  patriotism  is  never 
rightly  warm,  nor  is  the  metal  of 
party  truly  malleable,  without  the 
strong  blast  of  a  public  opinion. 

The  Turin  Chamber  has  no  echo 
in  the  country  ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
see,  the  Italians  are  far  more  eager 
to  learn  what  is  said  in  the  French 
Parliament  than  their  own. 

I  remember  an  old  waiter  at  the 
Hibernian  Hotel  in  Dublin,  who 
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got  a  prize  in  the  lottery  and  re- 
tired into  private  life,  but  who 
never  could  hear  a  bell  ring  with- 
out crying  out,  "  Coming,  sir."  The 
Italians  remind  me  greatly  of  him  : 
they  have  had  such  a  terrible  time 
of  flunkey  ism,  that  they  start  at 
every  summons,  no  matter  what 
hand  be  on  the  bell-rope. 

To  be  sure  the  French  did  bully 
them  awfully  in  the  last  war. 
Never  was  an  alliance  more  dearly 
paid  for.  We  ourselves  are  not  a 
very  compliant  or  conciliating  race, 
but  we  can  remember  what  it  cost 
us  to  submit  to  French  insolence 
and  pretension  in  the  Crimea ;  and 
yet  we  did  submit  to  it,  not  al- 
ways with  a  good  grace,  but  in 
some  fashion  or  other. 

Here  comes  my  Garibaldino 
again,  and  with  a  proposal  to  go 
down  to  Genoa  and  look  at  the 
Italian  fleet.  I  don't  suppose  that 
either  of  us  know  much  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  indeed  I  feel,  in  my  ig- 
norance, that  I  might  be  a  senior 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty — but  that 
is  only  another  reason  for  the  in- 
quiry. "  One  is  nothing,"  says 
Mr  Puff,  "  if  he  ain't  critical."  So 
Heaven  help  the  Italian  navy  un- 
der the  conjoint  commentaries  of 
myself  and  my  friend  !  Meanwhile, 
and  before  we  start,  one  word  more 
of  Turin. 


A   FRIEND   OF   GIOBERTl's  :    BEING   A   REMINISCENCE    OF    vSEVENTEEN 
YEARS   AGO. 


Here  I  am  at  the  "  Trombetta  " 
in  Turin — as  dirty  a  hotel,  be  it  said 
passingly,  as  you'll  find  out  of  Ire- 
land, and  seventeen  long  years  it 
is  since  I  saw  it  first.  Italy  has 
changed  a  good  deal  in  the  mean- 
while— changed  rulers,  landmarks, 
systems,  and  ideas  ;  not  so  my 
old  acquaintance,  the  Trombetta  ! 
There's  the  dirty  waiter  flourish- 
ing his  dirtier  napkin  ;  and  there's 
the  long  low-ceilinged  table-d'hdte 
room,  stuffy  and  smoky,  and  suffo- 
cating as  ever  ;  and  there  are  the 
little  grinning  coteries  of  threes  and 
fours  round  small  tables  soaking 


their  rolls  in  chocolate,  and  puffing 
their  "  Cavours,"  with  faces  as  inno- 
cent of  soap  as  they  were  before  the 
war  of  the  liberation.  After  all,  per- 
haps, I'd  have  no  objection  if  some 
friend  would  cry  out,  "  Why,  Con, 
my  boy,  you  don't  look  a  day  older 
than  when  I  saw  you  here  in  '46, 
I  think !  I  protest  you  have  not 
changed  in  the  least.  What  elixir 
vitce  have  you  swallowed,  old  fel- 
low 1  Not  a  wrinkle,  nor  a  grey 
hair,"  and  so  on.  And  yet  seventeen 
years  taken  out  of  the  working 
part  of  a  man's  life — that  period 
that  corresponds  with  the  interval 
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between  after  breakfast,  we'll  say, 
and  an  hour  before  dinner — makes 
a  great  gap  in  existence  ;  for  1  did 
very  little  as  a  boy,  being  not  an 
early  riser,  perhaps,  and  now,  in  the 
evening  of  my  days,  I  have  got  a 
theory  that  a  man  ought  to  dine 
early  and  never  work  after  it. 
Though  I'm  half  ashamed,  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance  with  ^  my 
reader,  to  mention  a  personal  inci- 
dent, I  can  scarcely  avoid — indeed 
I  cannot  avoid — relating  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  my  first  visit 
to  the  Trombetta. 

I  was  newly  married  when  I  came 
abroad  for  a  short  wedding-tour. 
The  world  at  that  time  required  new- 
married  people  to  lay  in  a  small  stock 
of  Continental  notions,  to  assist  their 
connubiality  and  enable  them  to 
wear  the  yoke  with  the  graceful  ease 
of  foreigners ;.  and  so  Mrs  O'D.  and 
I  started  with  one  heart,  one  pass- 
port, and — what's  not  so  pleasant — 
one  hundred  pounds,  to  comply  with 
this  ordinance.  Of  course,  once 
over  the  border — once  in  France — 
it  was  enough.  So  we  took  up  our 
abode  in  a  very  unpretending  little 
hotel  of  Boulogne-sur-mer  called  "La 
Cour  de  Madrid,"  where  we  board- 
ed for  the  moderate  sum  of  eleven 
francs  fifty  centimes  per  diem — the 
odd  fifty  being  saved  by  my  wife 
not  taking  the  post-prandial  cup  of 
coffee  and  rum. 

There  was  not  much  to  see  at 
Boulogne,  and  we  soon  saw  it.  For 
a  week  or  so  Mrs  O'D.  used  to  go 
out  muffled  like  one  of  the  Sultan's 
five  hundred  wives,  protesting  that 
she'd  surely  be  recognised ;  but  she 
grew  out  of  the  delusion  at  last,  and 
discovered  that  our  residence  at  the 
the  Cour  de  Madrid  as  effectually 
screened  us  from  all  remark  or  all 
inquiry  as  if  we  had  taken  up  our 
abode  in  the  Catacombs. 

Now  when  one  has  got  a  large 
stock  of  any  commodity  on  hand — 
I  don't  care  what  it  is — there's  no- 
thing so  provoking  as  not  to  find 
a  market.  Mrs  O'D.'s  investment 
was  bashfulness.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  be  the  most  timid,  startled, 
modest,  and  blushing  creature  that 
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ever  wore  orange-flowers  ;  and  yet 
there  was  not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  in  the  whole  town  that  cared 
to  know  whether  the  act  for  which 
she  left  England  was  a  matrimony 
or  a  murder. 

"  Don't  you  hate  this  place,  Cor- 
nelius 1 " — she  never  called  me  Con 
in  the  honeymoon.  "Isn't  it  the 
dullest,  dreariest  hole  you  have 
ever  been  in  1 " 

"Not  with  you." 

"  Then  don't  yawn  when  you  say 
so.  I  abhor  it.  It's  dirty,  it's  vul- 
gar, it's  dear." 

"  No,  no.  It  ain't  dear,  my  love ; 
don't  say  dear." 

"  Billiards  perhaps,  and  filthy  ci- 
gars, and  that  greenish  bitter — an- 
nisette,  I  think  they  call  it  —  are 
cheap  enough,  perhaps ;  but  these 
are  all  luxuries  I  can't  share  in." 

Here  was  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  that  presaged 
the  first  connubial  hurricane.  A 
married  friend — one  of  much  ex- 
perience and  long -suffering — had 
told  me  of  this,  saying, "  Don't  fancy 
you'll  escape,  old  fellow ;  but  do  the 
way  the  Ministry  do  about  Turkey 
— put  the  evil  day  off ;  diplomatise, 
promise,  cajole,  threaten  a  bit  if 
needs  be,  but  postpone ;"  and,  strong 
with  these  precepts,  I  negotiated, 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  with  a  dash 
of  reckless  liberality  that  I  tremble 
at  now  as  I  record  it ;  I  said, 
"You've  only  to  say  where — -no- 
thing but  where  to,  and  I'll  take 
you — up  the  Rhine,  down  the  Dan- 
ube, Egypt,  the  Cataracts " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  so  far,"  said 
she,  dryly.  "  Italy  will  do." 

This  was  a  stunner.  I  hoped 
the  impossible  would  have  stopped 
her,  but  she  caught  at  the  practi- 
cable, and  foiled  me. 

"There's  only  one  objection," 
said  I,  musing. 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  Not 
money,  I  hope." 

"Heaven  forbid  —  no.  It's  the 
language.  We  get  on  here  tolerably 
well,  for  the  waiter  speaks  broken 
English ;  but  in  Italy,  dearest,  Eng- 
lish is  unknown." 

"  Let    us    learn    Italian,    then. 
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My  aunt  Groves  said  I  had  a  re- 
markable talent  for  languages." 

I  groaned  inwardly  at  this, 
for  the  same  aunt  Groves  had 
vouched  for  a  sum  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  odd  pounds  as  her 
niece's  fortune,  but  which  was  so 
beautifully  "  tied  up,"  as  they  called 
it,  that  neither  Chancellor  nor  Mas- 
ter were  ever  equal  to  the  task  of 
untying  it. 

"  Of  course,  dearest,  let  us  learn 
Italian;"  and  I  thought  how  I'd 
crush  a  junior  counsel  some  day 
with  a  smashing  bit  of  Dante. 

We  started  that  same  night — tra- 
velled on  day  after  day — crossed 
Mont  Cenis  in  a  snow-storm,  and 
reached  the  Trombetta  as  way- 
worn and  wretched-looking  a  pair 
as  ever  travelled  on  an  errand  of 
bliss  and  beatitude. 

"  In  for  a  penny "  is  very  Irish 
philosophy ;  but  I  can't  help  that, 
so  I  wrote  to  my  brother  Peter  to 
sell  out  another  hundred  for  me 
out  of  the  "  Threes,"  saying  "  dear 
Paulina's  health  required  a  little 
change  to  a  milder  climate"  (it  was 
snowing  when  I  wrote,  and  the 
thermometer  over  the  chimneypiece 
at  9°  Reaumur,  with  windows  that 
wouldn't  shut,  and  a  marble  floor 
without  carpet) — "that  the  balmy 
air  of  Italy  "  (my  teeth  chattered  as 
I  set  it  down)  "  would  soon  restore 
her ;  and  indeed  already  she  seemed 
to  feel  the  change."  That  she  did, 
for  she  was  crouching  over  a  pan 
of  charcoal  ashes,  with  a  railroad- 
wrapper  over  her  shoulders. 

It's  no  use  going  over  what  is 
in  every  one's  experience  on  first 
coming  south  of  the  Alps — the  daily, 
hourly  difficulty  of  not  believing 
that  you  have  taken  a  wrong  road 
and  got  into  Siberia ;  and  strangest 
of  all  it  is  to  see  how  little  the 
natives  think  of  it.  I  declare  I 
often  thought  soap  must  be  a  great 
refrigerant,  and  I  wish  some  chem- 
ist would  inquire  into  the  matter. 

"  Are  we  ever  to  begin  this 
blessed  language  1 "  said  Mrs  O'D. 
to  me,  after  four  days  of  close  ar- 
rest—  snow  still  falling  and  the 
thermometer  going  daily  down, 
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down,  lower  and  lower.  Now  I 
had  made  inquiries  the  day  before 
from  the  landlord,  and  learned  that 
he  knew  of  a  most  competent  per- 
son, not  exactly  a  regular  teacher 
who  would  insist  upon  our  going  to 
work  in  school  fashion,  but  a  man 
of  sense  and  a  gentleman — indeed, 
a  person  of  rank  and  title,  with 
whom  the  world  had  gone  some- 
what badly,  and  who  was  at  that 
very  moment  suffering  for  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  far  in  advance,  as 
they  were,  of  those  of  his  age. 

'/  He's  a  friend  of  Gioberti," 
whispered  the  landlord  in  my  ear, 
while  his  features  became  animated 
with  the  most  intense  significance. 
Now,  I  had  never  so  much  as  heard 
of  Gioberti,  but  I  felt  it  would  be 
a  deep  disgrace  to  confess  it,  and 
so  I  only  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of 
half-incredulity,  "  Indeed  ! " 

"As  true  as  I'm  here,"  replied  he. 
"  He  usually  drops  in  about  noon  to 
read  the  '  Opinione/  and,  if  you  per- 
mit, I'll  send  him  up  to  you.  His 
name  is  Count  Annibale  Castrocaro." 

I  hastened  forthwith  to  Mrs  O'D., 
to  apprise  her  of  the  honour  that 
awaited  us ;  repeating,  a  little  in  ex- 
tenso,  all  that  the  host  had  said, 
and  finishing  with  the  stunning  an- 
nouncement, "  and  a  friend  of  Gio- 
berti." Mrs  O'Dowd  never  flinched 
under  the  shock,  and,  too  proud  to 
own  her  ignorance,  she  pertly  re- 
marked, "  I  don't  think  the  more 
of  him  for  that/' 

I  felt  that  she  had  beat  me,  and 
I  sat  down  abashed  and  humiliated. 
Meanwhile  Mrs  O'D.  retired  to  make 
some  change  of  dress;  but,  reap- 
pearing after  a  while  in  her  smart- 
est morning  toilette,  and  a  very 
coquettish  little  cap,  with  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons,  I  saw  what  the 
word  Count  had  done  at  once. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  waiter  flung  wide  the  double 
doors  of  our  room,  and  announced,  as 
pompously  as  though  for  royalty, "  II 
Signor  Conte  di  Castrocaro,"  and 
there  entered  a  tall  man  slightly 
stooping  in  the  shoulders,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  very  blackest  hair  on  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  his  age  any- 
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thing  from  thirty-five  to  forty-eight, 
and  his  dress  a  shabby  blue  surtout, 
buttoned  to  the  throat  and  reaching 
below  the  knees.  He  bowed  and 
slid,  and  bowed  again,  till  he  came 
opposite  where  my  wife  sat,  and 
then,  with  rather  a  dramatic  sort  of 
grace,  he  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  it.  She  reddened  a  little, 
but  I  saw  she  wasn't  displeased 
with  the  air  of  homage  that  ac- 
companied the  ceremony,  and  she 
begged  him  to  be  seated. 

I  own  I  was  disappointed  with 
the  Count,  his  hair  was  so  greasy, 
and  his  hands  so  dirty,  and  his  gene- 
ral get-up  so  uncared  for ;  but  Mrs 
O'D.  talked  away  with  him  very 
pleasantly,  and  he  replied  in  his 
own  broken  English,  making  little 
grimaces  and  smiles  and  gestures, 
and  some  very  tender  glances,  do 
duty  where  his  parts  of  speech 
failed  him.  In  fact,  I  watched  him 
as  a  sort  of  psychological  pheno- 
menon, and  I  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  friend  of  Gioberti's 
was  a  very  clever  artist. 

All  was  speedily  settled  for  the 
lessons — hour,  terms,  and  mode  of 
instruction.  It  was  to  be  entirely 
conversational,  with  a  little  theme- 
writing,  no  getting  by  heart,  no  ir- 
regular verbs,  no  declensions,  no 
genders.  I  did  beg  hard  for  a  little 
grammar,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  It  was  against  his  "system," 
and  so  I  gave  in. 

We  began  the  next  day,  but  the 
Count  almost  ignored  me  altogether, 
directing  almost  all  his  attentions 
to  Mrs  O'D.  ;  and  as  I  had  already 
some  small  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary part  of  the  language,  I  was 
just  as  well  pleased  that  she  should 
come  up,  as  it  were,  to  my  level. 
From  this  cause  I  often  walked  off 
before  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  I  skulked  it  al- 
together, finding  the  system,  as  well 
as  Gioberti's  friend,  to  be  an  uncon- 
scionable bore.  Mrs  O'D.,  on  the 
contrary,  displayed  an  industry  I 
never  believed  her  to  possess,  and 
would  pass  whole  evenings  over  her 
exercises,  which  often  covered  seve- 
ral sheets  of  letter-paper. 
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We  had  now  been  about  five 
weeks  in  Turin,  when  my  brother 
wrote  to  request  I  would  come  back 
as  speedily  as  I  could,  that  a  case 
in  which  I  held  a  brief  was  high  in 
the  cause-list,  and  would  be  tried 
very  early  in  the  session.  I  own  I 
was  not  sorry  at  the  recall.  I  de- 
tested the  dreary  life  I  was  leading. 
I  hated  Turin  and  its  bad  feeding 
and  bad  theatres,  its  rough  wines 
and  its  rougher  inhabitants. 

"  Did  you  tell  the  Count  we  are 
off  on  Saturday  1 "  asked  I  of  Mrs 
O'D. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  dryly. 

"  I  suppose  he's  inconsolable," 
said  I,  with  a  sneer. 

"  He's  very  sorry  we're  going,  if 
you  mean  that,  Mr  O'Dowd;  and  so 
am  I  too." 

"  Well,  so  am  not  I ;  and  you  may 
call  me  a  Dutchman  if  you  catch 
me  here  again." 

"  The  Count  hopes  you  will  per- 
mit him  to  see  you.  He  asked  this 
morning  whether  he  might  call  on 
you  about  four  o'clock." 

"Yes,  I'll  see  him  with  sincere 
pleasure  for  once,"  I  cried ;  "  since 
it  is  to  say  good-bye  to  him." 

I  was  in  my  dressing-room,  pack- 
ing up  for  the  journey,  when  the 
Count  was  announced  and  shown 
in.  "Excuse  me,  Count,"  said  I, 
"for  receiving  you  so  informally, 
but  I  have  a  hasty  summons  to  call 
me  back  to  England,  and  no  time 
to  spare." 

"I  will,  notwithstanding,  ask  you 
for  some  of  that  time,  all-precious 
as  it  is,"  said  he  in  French,  and  with 
a  serious  gravity  that  I  had  never 
observed  in  him  before. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  stiffly;  "  I  am 
at  your  orders." 

^  It  is  now  seventeen  long  years 
since  that  interview,  and  I  am  free 
to  own  that  I  have  not  even  yet 
attained  to  sufficient  calm  and 
temper  to  relate  what  took  place. 
I  can  but  give  the  substance  of 
our  conversation.  It  is  not  over- 
pleasant  to  dwell  on,  but  it  was  to 
this  purport : — The  Count  had  come 
to  inform  me  that,  without  any  in- 
tention or  endeavour  on  his  part, 
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he  had  gained  Mrs  O'Dowd's  affec- 
tions and  won  her  heart !  Yes,  much- 
valued  reader,  he  made  this  decla- 
ration to  me,  sitting  opposite  to  me 
at  the  fire,  as  coolly  and  uncon- 
cernedly as  if  he  was  apologising 
for  having  carried  off  my  umbrella 
by  mistake.  It  is  true,  he  was  most 
circumstantial  in  showing  that  all 
the  ardour  was  on  one  side,  and  that 
he,  throughout  the  whole  adventure, 
conducted  himself  as  became  a  Grand 
Galantuomo,  and  the  friend  of  Gio- 
berti,  whatever  that  might  mean. 

My  amazement — I  might  almost 
call  it  my  stupefaction — at  the  un- 
paralleled impudence  of  the  man,  so 
overcame  me.  that  I  listened  to  him 
without  an  effort  at  interruption. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  therefore, 
to-day,"  said  he,  "  to  give  up  her 
letters." 

"  Her  letters  !"  exclaimed  I  ; 
"  and  she  has  written  to  you  !" 

"  Twenty-three  times  in  all,"  said 
he,  calmly,  as  he  drew  a  large 
black  pocket-book  from  his  breast, 
and  took  out  a  considerable  roll  of 
papers.  "  The  earlier  ones  are  less 
interesting,"  said  he,  turning  them 
over.  "It  is  about  here,  No.  14, 
that  they  begin  to  develop  feeling. 
You  see  she  commences  to  call  me 
1  Caro  Animale' — she  meant  to  say 
Annibale,  but,  poor  dear !  she  mis- 
took. No.  15  is  stronger — '  Ani- 
male Mio; — the  same  error;  and 
here,  in  No.  17,  she  begins  '  Di- 
letto  del  mio  cuore  quando  non 
ti  vedo,  non  ti  sento,  il  cielo 
stesso,  non  mi  sorride  piu.  II  mio 
Tiranno' — that  was  you." 

I  caught  hold  of  the  poker  with 
a  convulsive  grasp,  but  quick  as 
thought  he  bounded  back  behind 
the  table,  and  drew  out  a  pistol, 
and  cocked  it.  I  saw  that  Gio- 
berti's  friend  had  his  wits  about 
him,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
by  remarking  that  the  documents 
he  had  shown  me  were  not  in  my 
wife's  handwriting. 

"  Very  true,"  said  he  ;  "these,  as 
you  will  perceive  by  the  official 
stamp,  are  sworn  copies,  duly  at- 
tested at  the  Prefettura — the  ori- 
ginals are  safe." 
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"  And  with  what  object,"  asked  I, 
gasping — "  safe  for  what  1" 

"  For  you,  Illustrissimo,"  said  he, 
bowing,  "when  you  pay  me  two 
thousand  francs  for  them." 

"  I'll  knock  your  brains  out  first," 
said  I,  with  another  clutch  at  the 
poker,  but  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
was  now  directly  in  front  of  me. 

"  I  am  moderate  in  my  demands, 
signer,"  said  he,  quietly;  "there 
are  men  in  my  position  would  ask 
you  twenty  thousand  ;  but  I  am  a 
galantuomo " 

"And  the  friend  of  Gioberti," 
added  I,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Precisely  so/'  said  he,  bowing 
with  much  grace. 

I  will  not  weary  you,  dear  reader, 
with  my  struggles — conflicts  that 
almost  cost  me  a  seizure  on  the 
brain — but  hasten  to  the  result.  I 
beat  down  the  noble  Count's  de- 
mand to  one-half,  and  for  a  thou- 
sand francs  I  possessed  myself  of 
the  fatal  originals,  written  unques- 
tionably and  indisputably  by  my 
wife's  hand  ;  and  then,  giving  the 
Count  a  final  piece  of  advice,  never 
to  let  me  see  more  of  him,  I  hurried 
off  to  see  Mrs  O'Dowd. 

She  was  out  paying  some  bills, 
and  only  arrived  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore dinner-hour. 

"  I  want  you,  madam,  for  a  mo- 
ment here,"  said  I,  with  something 
of  Othello,  in  the  last  act,  in  my 
voice  and  demeanour. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  take  off  my  bon- 
net and  shawl  first,  Mr  O'Dowd/' 
said  she,  snappishly. 

"  No,  madam;  you  may  probably 
find  that  you'll  need  them  both  at 
the  end  of  our  interview." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  asked 
she,  haughtily. 

"  This  is  no  time  for  grand  airs 
or  mock  dignity,  madam,"  said  I, 
with  the  tone  of  the  avenging  an- 
gel. "  Do  you  know  these  ?  are  these 
in  your  hand  ?  Deny  it  if  you  can." 
"  Why  should  I  deny  it  ?  Of  course 
they're  mine." 

"And  you  wrote  this,  and  this, 
and  this  1  "  cried  I,  almost  in  a 
scream,  as  I  shook  forth  one  after 
another  of  the  letters. 
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"  Don't  you  know  I  did  1 "  said 
she,  as  hotly ;  "  and  nothing  beyond 
a  venial  mistake  in  one  of  them  ! " 

"  A  what,  woman  1  a  what  1 " 

"A  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  sir. 
You  know  very  well  how  I  used 
to  sit  up  half  the  night  at  my  ex- 
ercises ? " 

"  Exercises !  " 

"  Well,  themes,  if  you  like  bet- 
ter; the  Count  made  me  make 
clean  copies  of  them,  with  all  his 
corrections,  and  send  them  to  him 
every  day  —  here  are  the  rough 
ones;"  and  she  opened  a  drawer 
filled  with  a  mass  of  papers  all 
scrawled  over  and  blotted.  "And 
now,  sir,  once  more,  what  do  you 
mean  1 " 

I  did  not  wait  to  answer  her, 
but  rushed  down  to  the  landlord. 
"  Where  does  that  Count  Castrocaro 
live  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Nowhere  in  particular,  I  believe, 
sir,  and  for  the  present  he  has  left 
Turin — started  for  Genoa  by  the 
diligence  five  minutes  ago.  He's 
a  Grand  Galantuomo,  sir,"  added 
he,  as  I  stood  stupefied. 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  I,  as 
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I  crept  back  to  my  room  to  finish 
my  packing. 

"  Did  you  settle  with  the  Count  ? " 
asked  my  wife  at  the  door. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  with  my  head 
buried  in  my  trunk. 

"And  he  was  perfectly  satisfied?" 

"  Of  course  he  was — he  has  every 
reason  to  be  so." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  she,  mov- 
ing away — "  he  had  a  deal  of  trou- 
ble with  those  themes  of  mine.  No 
one  knows  what  they  cost  him."  I 
could  have  told  what  they  cost  me  ; 
but  I  never  did,  till  the  present 
moment. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  an  ap- 
petite I  dined  on  that  day,  nor  with 
what  abject  humility  I  behaved  to 
my  wife,  nor  how  I  skulked  down 
in  the  evening  to  the  landlord  to 
apologise  for  not  being  able  to  pay 
the  bill  before  I  left,  an  unexpect- 
ed demand  having  left  me  short 
of  cash.  All  these,  seventeen  years 
ago  as  they  are,  have  not  yet  lost 
their  bitterness,  nor  have  I  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  I  can  think 
with  composure  of  this  friend  of 
Gioberti. 
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WITCH-HAMPTON     HALL. 


FIVE   SCENES   IN   THE   LIFE  OF    ITS   LAST   LADY. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


NOTHING  can  be  more  lonely  than 
the  situation  of  the  Hall,  and  why 
a  house  of  such  size  and  substance 
had  been  built  in  such  utter  and 
absolute  isolation  it  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine. The  village  of  Witch-hamp- 
ton, which  took  its  name  from  the 
mansion,  is  at  least  five  miles  from 
it.  This  village  consists  of  a  few 
grey  houses  clustering  near  a  min- 
ute grey  church  built  on  a  pastoral 
promontory  of  the  river  Waly — 
so  near  the  water's  edge,  that  the 
church  and  the  taller  of  the  quaint 
tombstones,  with  a  background  of 
wooded  hills,  are  mirrored  in  the 
stream  at  "  flood." 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
hoary  little  dwellings  are  fishermen 
— the  fish  of  the  river  Waly  has  a 
certain  celebrity,  and  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  large  towns  both  "up"  and 
"  down  stream." 

Behind  Witch-hampton  village 
there  is  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
hills,  a  natural  pass.  Up  this  winds 
a  rough  and  narrow  lane,  gradually 
ascending,  though  with  many  dips 
and  dells,  for  about  two  miles,  offer- 
ing no  opening  to  the  right  or  left. 
In  this  lane  the  owls  cry  finely, 
calling  to  one  another  from  tree-top 
to  tree-top  on  either  side — mocking 
at  and  hooting  the  lonely  belated 
traveller.  At  the  end  of  those  two 
miles  the  lane  takes  a  new  aspect ; 
it  runs  along  level  ground,  is 
straightly  fringed  with  somewhat 
meagre  and  miserable  firs,  and  has 
on  either  hand  waste  and  sterile- 
looking  uplands,  that,  having  at 
some  time  been  under  cultivation, 
have  lost  all  the  grace  of  wildness. 

The  lane  ends  at  a  gate,  from 
which  start  two  tracks  ;  one,  hold- 
ing on  over  wold  and  through  wood, 
leads  to  the  village  of  Chine-dan- 
don,  which  lies  behind  the  Hall  at 
a  distance  of  some  miles — that  is 


the  right-hand  track.  The  one  to 
the  left  crosses  an  ugly  bit  of  en- 
closed ground  (the  nature  of  the 
stones  scattered  over  which  seems 
to  suggest  that,  at  some  time,  some 
sort  of  habitation,  a  lodge  perhaps, 
has  stood  there),  to  where  lies  an 
iron  gate  between  two  broken-down 
stone  pillars.  Stepping  over  this 
obstacle,  I  found  that  a  grass-grown 
road,  the  presence  of  which  was 
chiefly  indicated  by  deep  ruts, 
wound  down  and  round  a  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  and  descended  into  a 
valley — or  rather  a  green  basin, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  might  at 
some  time  have  been  the  bed  of  a 
lake — shut  in  on  all  sides  by  wood- 
fringed  heights  rising  abruptly 
against  the  sky.  Through  this  val- 
ley brawled  a  stream,  densely  over- 
hung by  alder,  hazel,  and  bramble, 
so  clothed  then  with  "  old  man's 
beard"  (the  downy  seed-tufts  of  the 
clematis)  that  its  winding  course 
resembled  a  stray  tress  of  some 
hoary  giantess's  hair  streaking  the 
November  afternoon  gloom  of  the 
valley. 

For  some  time  the  track  I  fol- 
lowed kept  beside  this  stream,  but 
by-and-by,  at  what  had  seemed 
from  a  distance  the  end  of  the  val- 
ley, it  plunged  into  a  wood,  leaving 
the  stream  to  the  left,  and  gradually 
ascending.  The  wood  ended  at  a 
gate  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  one 
I  had  left  a  mile  or  two  behind, 
but  this  still  hung  in  its  place  by 
one  rusty  hinge.  I  found  myself 
mounting  towards  the  head  of  a 
narrow  defile  which  was  much 
choked  up  by  an  overgrown  tangle 
of  evergreen  shrubs,  chiefly  cypress, 
Irish  and  English  yew,  and-  the 
darker-leaved  kinds  of  laurel.  An- 
other gate,  and  then  I  stepped  into 
the  blackness  of  an  avenue  of  pines, 
walking  now  along  a  road  that 
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might  once  have  been  a  smooth  and 
well-kept  carriage-drive.  The  air 
here  felt  freer  and  drier;  on  one 
side  I  could  see  between  the 
branches  of  the  pines  the  pale  sky, 
with  a  little  faint  watery  flush  of 
sunset  in  it ;  on  the  other,  I  was 
still  aware  of  the  near  presence  of 
a  wooded  wall  of  hill.  A  turn  at 
last  in  the  long  avenue,  again  a  gate. 
I  leant  over  it  and  faced  the  Hall. 

Its  windows,  facing  south-west, 
were  a -gleam  with  such  light  as 
lingered  in  the  November  sky  now 
the  sun  had  set,  and  not  only  the 
windows  seemed  to  reflect  that  wan 
and  sickly  light,  but  all  the  front 
of  the  house  shone  out  from  the 
darkness  behind  with  a  curious 
luminousness  that  suggested  some- 
thing more  than  reflected  light.  I 
do  not  know  what  stone  the  house 
was  built  of,  but  it  is  not  that  of 
the  district,  which,  encouraging  the 
growth  of  moss  and  lichen,  com- 
paratively soon  loses  all  look  of 
newness,  and  becomes  hoary  and 
venerable. 

The  great  pale-hued  blocks  of 
which  the  Hall  is  built  show  little 
sign  of  weather,  and  are  as  free 
from  vegetable  growth  as  if  just 
quarried.  I  have  examined  the 
building  in  the  full  light  of  morn- 
ing, and  could  find  about  it  no  in- 
dications of  decay. 

When  it  gleamed  upon  me  that 
eerie  evening,  ghastly  and  spectral, 
I  felt  I  could  more  easily  imagine 
that,  at  some  appointed  time,  it 
will  wholly  vanish  away,  its  place 
suddenly  know  it  no  more,  than 
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that  it  will  crumble  bit  by  bit,  year 
after  year,  and  at  last  cumber  the 
ground  with  a  heap  of  ruin.  I  say 
"  gleamed  upon  me  ;"  and  having 
written  the  words  would  recall 
them,  remembering  how  strangely 
that  was  just  what  it  did  not  seem 
to  do  \  and  how,  as  I  leant  and 
gazed,  a  fantastic  consciousness  of 
its  disregard  oppressed  me.  No, 
it  did  not  gleam  on  me,  but,  su- 
premely ignoring  my  atom-presence, 
gleamed  back  with  unwinking  eyes 
the  gleams  it  had  attracted  from 
the  fading  sky. 

I  left  the  gate,  mounted  the  steps 
to  the  porch,  tried  the  massive 
oaken  door,  found  it  fastened,  sat 
down  on  the  oaken  bench  outside 
it,  and  remembered. 

From  this  porch  the  view  was 
wide  over  darkening  wood  and 
valley.  No  sigh,  no  sound  of  any 
living  thing  without,  no  cry  of  bird, 
no  bark  of  dog.  As  it  grew  late — I 
lingered  there  after  night  had  fallen 
— I  heard  noises  from  within — the 
skurrying  scamper  of  thousands  of 
feet  and  strangely  human  inhuman 
cries.  But  the  only  sounds  from 
without  were  the  sound  of  the 
water  making  a  fall  somewhere  be- 
low in  the  black  shadow,  hurrying 
from  its  hill -source  towards  the 
river,  and  the  sighing  of  fitful 
soughs  of  wind  that  now  and  again 
found  their  way  up  the  valley. 

I  sat  there  and  re-membered  so 
vividly,  that  by-and-by,  as  the  pale 
sky  darkened  above  that  blacken- 
ing scene,  I  heard  and  saw  the 
things  that  had  been. 


SCENE    I. 


It  was  almost  dark  outside,  but 
a  great  fire  burning  in  the  open 
hearth  of  the  entrance-hall  blazed 
out  upon  the  darkness,  the  door 
standing  wide. 

On  the  top  step  of  the  portico  stood 
a  young  girl,  very  light,  slight,  and 
lithe  of  figure,  in  habit  and  plumed 
hat,  a  heavy  riding -whip  in  her 
hand.  On  the  lowest  step  stood 
a  man,  his  horse's  bridle  hanging 


over  his  arm.  The  ruddy  firelight 
glared  upon  his  face — one  of  tiger- 
ish beauty  —  and  shone  on  the 
glossy  coat  and  fiery  eye  of  his 
horse. 

"  You've  won  the  race/'  he  cried, 
"  but  you've  lamed  your  mare ;  she'll 
have  to  be  shot  to-morrow.  You've 
perilled  your  life,  which  I've  no 
wish  you  should  lose  just  yet,  and 
I  don't  see  what  you  have  gained, 
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fair  girl !  Your  sudden  freak  must 
be  explained,  Lady  Ana.  Many 
days  I  have  watched  for  you  ;  out 
of  respect  for  your  fair  fame  I  did 
not  again  come  near  the  house. 
To-day  when  I  catch  sight  of  you 
on  the  hill,  you  dash  off  in  that 
mad  style !  But  to-day  I  do  not 
mean  to  stand  here.  If  you  won't 
give  me  a  chance  of  being  heard 
without,  I'll  make  one  within !  I'll 
take  my  horse  round  to  the  yard, 
and  be  with  you  shortly.  The 
coast  is  clear.  Sir  Lionel  and  your 
sister  are  not  come  ;  your  man  is 
busy  with  your  horse ;  your  woman 
is  a  mile  off — I  passed  her  on  the 
road :  so  the  coast  is  clear,  and  it 
is  quite  time  we  came  to  an  under- 
standing." 

"  Stop,"  said  the  girl.  The  voice 
was  startling  as  coming  from  a  young 
girl,  it  vibrated  with  such  intense 
concentration  of  passion.  "  All 
you  have  to  say  must  be  said  outside 
this  house,  which  you  shall  never 
enter  again ;  and  must  be  said  now, 
as  I  will  never  hear  you  or  speak  to 
you  again — never  see  you  again,  if  I 
can  help  it.  I  perilled  my  life,  for 
which  I  do  not  care,  and  lamed 
Bess,  for  which  I  do  care,  because 
there  is  nothing  I  value  compared 
with  the  power  of  keeping  clear  of 
you — nothing,  nothing — so  much  I 
loathe  you !  Yes,  loathe  you  !  that 
is  the  word  :  now  that  I  have  seen 
you  unmasked,  I  loathe  you/' 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  he 
said — 

"  Do  you  know,  Lady  Ana,  that 
this  is  a  very  foolish  way  of  talking  ] 
The  sooner  you  drop  it,  the  better 
for  you.  But  we  will  not  talk  here. 
How  do  you  know  who  may  be  in 
hearing  1  If  you  are  careless  for 
yourself,  I  must  be  the  more  care- 
ful for  you,"  he  added,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  All  the  world  may  hear  what  I 
have  to  say — that  I  hate  you,  how 
I  hate  you  !  that  I  loathe  you,  that 
I  defy  you  !  Would  to  heaven  I 
knew  such  words  as  would  fitly 
speak  the  bitter  black  rage  that 
fills  me ! " 

"  Lady  Ana,  you  are  beside  your- 
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self.  Fortunately  it  is,  to-day,  no 
question  of  loving  or  hating,  but  of 
marrying.  You  are  completely  in 
my  power.  I  need  your  fortune  ; 
though  it  is  not  large,  I  need  it. 
These  are  the  plain  facts  of  my 
case.  All  I  care  to  know  now  is, 
when  you  will  marry  me." 

"  Never  !  Wretch,  do  you  think, 
because  you  have  done  me,  a  weak 
girl,  the  worst  wrong  a  man  can  do 
a  woman — one  human  creature  an- 
other— a  man  !  a  human  creature  ! 
a  fiend  !  a  devil ! — do  you  think, 
because  you  have  done  me  this 
wrong,  that  I  will  marry  youl — 
Never ! " 

"  Girl !  you  must.  You  are  too 
ignorant  of  the  world  to  realise  your 
position — to  know  how  completely 
you  are  in  my  power,  name  and 
fame." 

"  In  your  power !  "  she  said,  with 
a  low  laugh,  horrible  to  hear.  ' '  Name 
and  fame  !  Too  ignorant  of  the 
world  to  realise  my  position  !  In 
your  power ! — you  think  so.  By 
anything  I  ever  held  dear  or  sacred, 
I  swear " 

"You  shall  not  swear.  Lady 
Ana,  you  are  powerless  with  all  your 
passion.  In  truth,  your  passion  and 
your  pride  put  you  more  utterly 
in  my  power.  You  are  not  one  to 
bear  shame  meekly.  You  have  no 
choice  left ;  you  must  marry  me. 
Again  I  tell  you  this.  Better  play 
with  me  no  longer,  or  it  is  you  who 
will  be  on  your  knees  begging  for 
that  reparation  which ' 

"  Fool !  "  she  cried.  "  I  have  a 
choice;  for  I  dare  to  die,  and  do 
not  care  to  live.  Who  shall  hinder 
me  from  dying  1  You  have  over- 
acted your  part,  fiend.  You  have 
no  power  left  over  a  woman  whom 
you  have  made  desperate.  That 
*  shame '  which  you  have  given  me, 
which  you  think  me  too  simple 
to  understand,  has  freed  me  from 
you  for  ever.  Begone ! "  she  cried ; 
"  you  have  your  answer  now.  Be- 
gone !  "  she  stamped,  and  ground 
her  teeth,  and  clenched  her  hand 
in  fearful  rage.  "  Begone !  and 
may  I  never  see  your  hateful  fiend- 
face  again." 
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"  Gentler  words,  my  lady,  would 
stand  you  in  better  stead,"  he  an- 
swered, and  sprang  a  step  towards 
her.  "  You  forget  "  -  he  spoke 
these  words  with  his  face  close  to 
hers — "  that  by  dying  you  cannot 
save  your  honour  from  my  tongue 
— by  marriage  you  can." 

Then  he  changed  his  whole  man- 
ner ;  he  fell  at  her  feet,  holding  her 
skirt  firmly  in  his  hand.  He  con- 
jured her  by  the  love  he  had  once 
thought  she  bore  him  not  to  cast 
him  off  to  utter  ruin  ;  to  forgive 
both  the  deeds  and  words  of  passion 
to  which  her  falsehood  and  scorn 
had  stung  him.  Clutching  her  skirt 
in  his  hand  to  hold  her  to  hear  him, 
he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquent- 
ly passionate,  of  apparently  peni- 
tent, pleading  appeal. 

She  listened  ;  if  her  young  face 
changed  in  expression,  it  was  only 
that  for  a  while  scorn  overmastered 
hate.  She  struggled  to  free  herself  ; 
when  she  failed — when  he,  having 
seized  her  hand,  would  have  touched 
it  with  his  lips,  she  raised  her  other, 
the  whip  in  it,  high  above  her  head. 
He  saw  the  gesture,  and  caught  the 
fierce  flash  of  her  eyes  :  rising,  he 
sprang  back,  but  just  too  late — the 
sharp  lash  cut  across  his  brow  with 
stinging  effect. 

He  uttered  a  curse.  Blinded  with 
rage  and  pain,  he  rushed  towards 
her ;  another  moment,  and  he  would 
have  dashed  her  down  upon  the 
stone  ;  but  a  startled  movement 
of  his  impatient  horse  jerked  him 
backwards,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground. 

"  Wait ! "  he  cried,  as  he  rose  and 
mounted,  digging  a  cruel  spur  into 
the  animal's  side  ;  "  my  time  for  re- 
venge will  come.  When  you  have 
learnt  to  value  honour  and  love 
life,  remember  me  !  " 

For  a  time  she  stood  where  he 
had  left  her.  She  heard  him  dash 
off  down  the  avenue  at  a  furious  gal- 
lop. ^  There  darkly  crossed  her  mind 
an  image  of  how  he  would  goad 
on  his  fiery  horse  through  the  dark- 
ness, till,  both  horse  and  rider  mad 
and  blind,  there  would  come  a  crash. 
She  shuddered,  drew  back,  closed 
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the  door,  and  pushed  to  the  heavy 
bolts. 

"  I  wish  I  had  not  struck  him  ! 
I  cannot  hate  him  so — not  enough 
— since  I  struck  him  !  "  Again  she 
shuddered. 

Slowly  she  went  up  the  broad 
dark  stair,  swiftly  along  the  echo- 
ing gallery  to  her  own  chamber. 
"  When  you  have  learnt  to  value 
honour  and  love  life,  remember 
me,"  she  repeated. 

In  her  own  room — no  cosy  nest 
or  maidenly  bower,  but  a  vast  and 
gloomy  apartment,  floor,  walls,  and 
ceiling,  all  of  bare  black  oak,  fan- 
tastically reflecting  the  flashing  of 
a  great  wood -fire,  and  the  white 
bed  shining  out  like  a  swan  on  a 
dark  lake  —  her  first  act  was  to 
tear  off  her  riding-dress  and  trample 
it  under  her  feet. 

An  old  woman,  whom  she  had 
always  called  "  nurse,"  and  whose 
daughter  (dead  now)  had  been  all 
the  mother  she  had  ever  known  in 
her  mysteriously  lonely  and  neg- 
lected childhood,  came  in  to  help 
her  change  her  dress.  Besides  these 
two  there  was  at  that  hour  no  one 
in  the  house,  and  it  was  often  so. 
The  man  had  enough  to  do  always 
with  outdoor  work,  some  of  which 
often  took  him  a  mile  or  more  away; 
the  woman,  who  was  cook  and  house- 
keeper, was  often  absent  for  half  a 
day — once  a-week  for  a  whole  day, 
riding  to  market  and  back  on  a 
stout  pony. 

"No  such  haste,  child.  Why, 
you're  all  of  a  shake!"  the  old 
nurse  exclaimed,  wonderingly,  by- 
and-by.  "  Your  sister  and  Sir 
Lionel  can't  be  here  yet  awhile,  so 
there's  no  such  haste.  My  pretty, 
what  is  it1?"  she  said,  coaxingly. 
"  You  quake  like  a  quaking  leaf ! 
You've  been  riding  too  far  and  too 
fast."  Then  angrily,  "  Lady  Ana, 
has  he  been  meeting  you  again — 
the  man  on  the  black  horse  Sir 
Lionel  told  me  to  warn  you 
against1?"  Then  coaxingly  again, 
"  Can't  you  speak  to  your  own  old 
nurse,  childie  ?  Won't  you  tell  her 
what's  made  you  all  of  a-tremble  ? " 

"  Hate,  nurse  ! — such  hate  as  I 
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never  thought  to  feel ! — such  hate 
as  made  me  long  to  pour  all  my 
life  out  in  a  curse  !  " 

Turning  sharply  upon  the  old 
woman  as  she  spoke,  the  red  fire- 
light flashed  upon  her  face,  and 
heightened  the  fierceness  of  its  ex- 
pression. 

Her  nurse  drew  back  from  her. 
"  God  forgive  you,  Lady  Ana  ! " 
she  cried ;  then  added,  "  God  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  " 

She  opened  her  mouth,  as  if  to 
ask  a  question,  but  the  words  died 
on  her  lips. 

The  girl,  having  spoken,  had  turn- 
ed to  her  glass  again.  She  stood 
there,  trembling  perceptibly  with 
a  tremor  she  could  not  control,  but 
braiding  her  bright  hair  with  deft 
fingers,  her  face  shadowed  from  the 
wax-lights  burning  on  the  table  by 
the  loose  luxuriant  locks.  Stand- 
ing thus,  half-dressed,  her  snowy 
linen  drooping  off"  her  pearly  shoul- 
ders, her  slender,  milk-white  arms 
all  bare,  she  looked  so  fair,  so  slight, 
so  young,  so  maidenly,  it  was  no 
wonder  the  old  nurse  thought — 
"  It  isn't  of  such  as  her  the  devil 
gets  possession  ; "  and  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  she  had  not  heard  aright ; 
that  the  wicked  words  of  hate  sound- 
ing in  her  ears  had  not  been  spoken 
by  those  childlike  lips. 

She  took  up  the  mud-stained  skirt 
from  the  shining  floor,  and  was  go- 
ing to  hang  it  near  the  fire  to  dry, 
when  again  the  girl  turned  round  so 
that  the  firelight  flashed  upon  her 
face,  and  again  spoke  in  the  harsh 
and  unfamiliar-sounding  voice  : 

"  Have  that  thing  thrown  away 
— on  the  dung-heap,  or  into  the 
bonfire  —  anywhere.  It'll  never 
come  clean  and  sweet  again.  I 
shan't  want  it.  Poor  Bess  will  be 
shot  to-morrow:  I  won't  buy  an- 
other horse." 

The  nurse  dropped  the  heavy 
cloth — the  girl,  crossing  the  room, 
opened  the  door  and  pushed  it  out- 
side with  her  foot.  Another  day 
nurse  would  have  questioned  gar- 
rulously about  "  poor  Bess  ; >;  to- 
day she  stood  aghast,  agape,  and 
dared  not.  She  washed  her  hands, 
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as  her  mistress  bade  her,  then  she 
drew  from  the  black  wardrobe  of 
carved  oak  a  dress  of  pearly  sheen, 
which  had  been  Lady  Ana's  brides- 
maid's dress  at  her  sister's  wed- 
ding. She  shook  it,  and  stroked 
it,  and  held  it  ready  to  put  over 
those  round  white  shoulders. 

Those  two  did  not  look  each  other 
in  the  face  again  that  evening.  The 
old  nurse  noted  the  fierce  dry  light 
in  the  girFs  eyes,  the  sudden  red- 
denings and  blanchings  of  her  face, 
the  quick  rise  and  fall  of  the  swan- 
soft  fair  bosom,  but  noted  these 
things  by  stealth,  looking  askance. 

When  all  was  done,  Lady  Ana 
for  the  first  time  gazed  into  the 
glass  ;  till  now  she  had  only  stood 
before  it. 

"  Do  I  look  as  usual,  nurse  1  Is 
all  right  with  me  V 

"Yes,  my  pet.  They  will  say 
you  are  fairer  than  ever,  my  queen. " 

Then  Lady  Ana  went  down  the 
stairs,  the  nurse  lighting  her  from 
above  till  she  passed  into  the  light 
of  the  hall.  She  crossed  it  and  en- 
tered the  great  drawing-room  ;  here 
the  other  servant,  returned  from 
her  search  after  cream,  fresh  eggs, 
and  butter,  had  been  piling  logs  on 
the  hearth,  and  was  now  setting 
out  a  small  table  full  in  the  blaze, 
and  snugly  screened  from  the 
draught,  with  damask,  massive 
silver,  and  old  china. 

Lady  Ana,  no  tragic  Amazon, 
but  a. singularly  lovely  and  fair 
young  girl,  with  a  rich  gleaming 
dress  of  stately  -  rustling,  pearly- 
grey  brocade,  and  with  cunningly- 
braided  masses  of  brightest  hair, 
began  to  assist  her,  talking  and 
laughing  merrily.  Meanwhile  old 
nurse,  her  darling  out  of  sight, 
slowly  returned  to  the  room,  set 
down  her  light,  and  fell  to  wring- 
ing her  hands,  with  many  a  sob- 
bing pitiful  cry  of  "  God  have  mercy 
upon  us  !  Good  God  have  mercy 
upon  us ! " 

Lady  Ana,  in  the  room  below,  as 
she  turned  from  the  light,  going 
towards  the  great  window,  present- 
ly asked,  "  Which  way  did  you  come 
home  from  the  farm,  Nancy  ? " 
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"  Oh,  round  behind,  by  the  good 
road,  my  pretty.  It's  longer,  above 
a  bit.  I  know  I'm  a  foolish  old 
thing  for  my  pains,  but  I  can't 
abide  the  avenue  of  a  night,  it  is 
so  dark,  with  them  coal-black  trees 
meeting  overhead  and  shutting  out 
the  stars,  when  there  be  any." 

"  Are  there  any  to-night  1  Is  the 
night  dark,  Nancy?" 

"  Pitch-dark  ;  but  with  carriage- 
lamps,  and  the  roads  being  good, 
Sir  Lionel  will  get  here  safe  enough. 
Don't  fret,  my  lady." 

Nancy  ha"ving  finished  her  ar- 
rangements left  the  room. 

Lady  Ana  —  the  simple  people 
about  never  questioned  her  right 
to  that  title,  and  she,  in  her  ignor- 
ance, had  always  accepted  it  without 
any  wonder — stood  in  the  window, 
looking  out  into  the  black  night. 
Since  that  dear  sister,  whom  she 
looked  for  now,  had  left  her,  the 
wild,  high-spirited  girl  had  changed 
to  a  miserable  woman,  with  death, 
despair,  and  hate  tugging  at  her 
strained  heart-strings ;  but  she  must 
hide  all  change,  and  she  had  found 
that  she  could  use  merry  words  and 
light  laughter  still,  and  that  to 
others  they  did  not  sound  so  strange 
and  hollow  as  to  her.  A  few  mo- 
ments, and  the  noise  of  wheels 
brought  temporary  forgetfulness  ; 
she  ran  into  the  hall,  and  on  that 
very  step  where  she  had  stood  and 
known  such  rage  of  hate  two  hours, 
perhaps,  ago,  she  clasped  in  her 
arms,  with  passionate  love,  a  girl 
still  younger  than  herself — a  mere 
child  to  look  at — who  had  flown  up 
towards  her  with  a  bird-like  swift- 
ness, and  who  nestled  in  her  breast 
with  soft  inarticulate  cooings. 

This  child  was  followed  by  her 
husband,  a  man  some  ten  years 
older  than  herself,  fair  and  stately, 
with  a  clear-cut  face,  the  most  no- 
ticeable features  of  which  were  the 
open  brow  and  fearless  trust -in- 
spiring eye.  When  those  clasping 
arms  were  at  last  disentwined,  and 
Lady  Ana  was  leading  her  sister 
into  the  house,  he  asked,  "  Has 
my  sister  Ana  no  welcome,  then, 
for  me  1 " 
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Lady  Ana  stretched  out  a  hand 
to  him,  but  she  kept  her  face  avert- 
ed, her  eyes  upon  her  sister,  as  she 
answered  "  You  know  you  are  wel- 
come always,  Lionel." 

Before  they  separated  for  the 
night,  Lady  Ana  and  Sir  Lionel 
were  for  a  short  time  alone.  The 
little  wife  had  gone  to  gossip  with 


old  nurse ;  her  sister 
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followed  her,  but  that,  on  leaving 
the  room,  Emma  had  said,  "  Stay 
with  Lionel,  please,  dear  Ana." 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed 
behind  his  wife  than  Sir  Lionel, 
speaking  rapidly  and  low,  began — 

"  Dear  Ana,  I  have  said  nothing 
to  my  little  wife,  your  sister,  but  I 
have  most  grave  cause  for  brotherly 
uneasiness.  Before  we  left  I  spoke 
to  your  nurse,  asking  her  to  warn 

you  against  a a  fellow  whose 

character In  short,  my  dear 

girl,  you  know  to  whom  I  refer. 
Since  that  time  I  have  heard  enough 
of  the  man  to  whom  I  allude  to 
confirm  my  worst  opinion  of  him — 
my  worst  suspicions  regarding  him. 
Believe  me,  he  is  utterly  unprin- 
cipled and  unscrupulous  ;  so  bad  a 
fellow,  that  it  makes  my  flesh  creep 
to  think  of  the  possibility  of  his 
getting  any  kind  of  influence  over 
any  woman  for  whom  I  care.  Fear- 
ing that  poor  old  nurse  forgot  my 
charge  (for  I  met  the  fellow  riding 
madly  from  the  direction  of  this 
house  to-day),  I  venture,  at  the 
risk  of  offending  you " 

Lady  Ana  had  listened  with  a 
certain  eagerness  so  far;  but  now 
she  broke  in  imperiously,  "  Silence, 
Sir  Lionel !  I  cannot  suffer  another 
word.  Let  this  be  enough  for  you, 
that  if  with  my  life  I  can  prevent 
it,  the  man  you  speak  of  shall  not 
again  enter  these  doors." 

"  Enter  these  doors  !  "  he  echoed 
in  alarm.  "  I  thought — I  did  not 
know " 

There  he  paused.  Seeing  her  face, 
which  had  flushed  crimson,  turn 
the  deadliest  white,  he  thought  she 
was  about  to  swoon,  and  he  stretched 
out  his  arm  to  save  her.  She  caught 
it,. seized  his  hand,  and  kissed  it. 

"  Dear  brother,"  she  said,  softly; 
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"  dear  brother."  Then,  with  a  sort 
of  sob,  "  if  only  I  had  a  brother." 

"  Surely  now  you  have,"  he  an- 
swered, gently  and  gravely.  He 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
would  have  drawn  her  to  him. 

"  No,"  she  said,  retreating  from 
him;  "  you  are  not  my  brother,  and 
you  cannot  be." 

"  I  trust  this  is  not  so." 

"  It  is.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
There  is  safety  in  truth,  and  de- 
struction in  all  kinds  of  lying.  Some 
truths,  people  say,  should  not  be 
spoken  ;  perhaps  this  is  one,  but  I 
will  speak  it,  for  all  our  safety. 
Not  that  it  matters  now,"  she 
muttered,  as  the  dark  despair  at 
her  heart  gnawed  more  sharply 
there.  "  She  must  not  know.  You 
chose  well,  Sir  Lionel ;  you  chose 
as  I  wished  you  to  choose.  She  is 
the  pearl.  I  knew  before  she  knew 
it  that  she  loved  you.  I  could  not 
have  been  happy  if  she  suffered. 
You  chose  well.  How  could  you 
choose  otherwise  1  You  saw  her 
always  gentle,  always  loving,  always 
good ;  while  I — no  matter.  But 
we  both  loved  you.  I  loved  you 
from  the  first,  and  always.  It  was 
to  deceive  Emma,  to  deceive  you, 
if  possible  to  deceive  myself,  that  I 
behaved  so  wildly.  I  succeeded  ; 
I  shall  be  wild  no  more." 

He  was  silent  awhile,  turning 
from  her  and  looking  into  the  fire. 
When  he  spoke,  his  face  confirmed 
what  his  words  said. 

"I  am  grieved  beyond  expression. 
The  unsolved  mystery  of  your  most 
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forlorn  and  unprotected  position, 
your  loneliness,  now  that  I  have 
taken  your  sweet  sister  from  you, 
weigh  upon  me  beyond  what  I  can 
say.  In  my  heart  you  are  second 
to  my  own  sweet  wife,  and  to  none 
other.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would 
find  a  safe  and  happy  home  under 

our  roof  till  th  e  time  came  when " 

There  he  broke  off,  only  repeating 
what  he  had  begun  with,  "  I  am 
grieved  beyond  expression." 

"  But  you  must  not  be.  No  one 
is  to  grieve  for  me  :  I  only  want  to 
be  forgotten.  I  am  worth  no  love, 
and  I  want  no  pity.  -  I  hope  she 
will  forget  me — in  loving  you.  And 
you — I  will  riot  have  you  think  of 
me — not  with  love,  nor  pity." 

She  left  him ;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  interpret  the  passion  of 
her  last  words.  He  thought  very 
pitifully  of  this  ungoverned  and 
ungovernable  girl — thought  of  her 
with  true  and  manly  honour  of 
pity,  untouched  by  scorn,  and  not 
without  admiration  of  the  wild 
truth  he  found  in  her.  Then  his 
mind  turned  for  rest,  and  with 
thankful  gratitude,  to  contemplate 
the  gentler  graces  of  his  own  sweet 
wife. 

Late  that  night,  after  all  in  the 
house  but  its  mistress  slept,  Lady 
Ana  roused  her  nurse,  and  made 
her  go  with  her  to  the  gate  at  the 
end  of  the  Pine  Avenue. 

What  did  she  hope  or  fear  to  find 
there  1  She  found  nothing.  The 
gate  had  stood  open,  and  had  offered 
no  obstruction  to  that  wild  rider. 


SCENE    II. 


(At  Sir  Lionel's.) 

"  Nurse,  must  she  die  ?  "  asked  a 
haggard-looking  fair  girl,  with  a 
gesture  and  accent  of  despair,  as 
she  drew  back  from  a  bed  over 
which  she  had  been  leaning,  trying 
with  most  passionate  tender  words 
and  caresses  to  elicit  some  sign  of 
consciousness  from  one  who  lay 
there  —  a  young  mother,  whose 
sweet,  sad  face  was  taking  the 
marble  fixedness  of  death. 


"  Her  life  hangs  upon  the  child's. 
If  it  dies,  shell  not  rally.  She's 
lain  like  that  ever  since  she  heard 
the  doctor  say  that  the  baby  couldn't 
live.  Come  with  me  and  look  at  it, 
my  lady,  and  you'll  get  your  answer, 
I'm  thinking." 

The  hired  nurse  led  the  way  from 
the  darkened  room  into  one  next  it, 
into  which  a  little  more  light  was 
allowed  to  enter. 

"It  won't  last  the  night  through," 
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she  said,  stooping  to  examine  the 
few  weeks  old  baby  which  was  held 
in  the  arms  of  a  bright-faced  peas- 
ant woman.  "  To  think  it  won't 
live,  so  much  hanging  on  its  life  ! 
when  there's  a  power  of  babies 
struggling  up  to  strength  who  won't 
know  their  fathers,  and  whose  mo- 
thers wouldn't  know  them,  if  they 
could  help  it,  poor  things  !  It's  a 
queer  world  ;  no — it  can't  last  the 
night  through  !  " 

"It's  not  so  bad  as  all  that,  I 
don't  believe,"  said  the  woman  who 
held  it  at  her  bosom.  "  It  may  perk 
up  yet." 

"  Not  it,  though  if  it  were  your 
own  now,  Molly " 

"  And  if  it  dies  my  sister  will  die, 
you  say,  nurse  1 " 

"  I  see  no  hope  but  that  she  will, 
my  lady — so  much  she  seems  to 
love  it  ;  and  she,  as  I  told  you,  ly- 
ing as  she  does  now  ever  since  that 
blundering  doctor,  bad-luck  to  him, 
spoke  out  in  her  hearing." 

"  So  much  she  seems  to  love  it," 
repeated  Lady  Ana,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  fading  face. 

"  As  mothers,  most  all  of  them, 
do,  miss,  my  lady,"  said  the  peasant 
woman. 

"  Give  the  child  to  me  ;  and  you, 
go  get  your  supper,"  said  Lady  Ana. 

"  No  matter  for  my  supper ;  and 
I'd  rather  not  have  the  child  moved, 
poor  lamb  !  Ladies  like  you — no 
offence  meant,  my  lady — betimes 
don't  know  how  best  to  hold  a  baby." 

"  Give  me  the  child  and  go,"  Lady 
Ana  commanded,  with  an  imperi- 
ous frown. 

"Do  as  my  lady  bids  you — the 
baby's  past  knowing  any  difference 
now,"  said  the  nurse,  to  whom  the 
woman's  eyes  appealed. 

Very  reluctantly  the  motherly 
creature  relinquished  her  charge. 

"  Listen  to  me,  nurse,"  said  Lady 
Ana,  below  her  breath,  when  the 
woman  was  gone.  (She  held  the 
dying  baby  very  tenderly,  and  tears 
were  coursing  down  her  white 
cheeks.)  "Answer  me  quickly — 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  :  Has  this 
baby  any  marks  by  which  its  mother 
would  know  it  from  another  1 " 
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"  None,  my  lady." 

"  The  age — would  she  tell  that  a 
baby  a  week — about  a  week — older 
could  not  be  hers  1  " 

"  Being  so  ill,  and  the  room  so 
dark " 

"  You  think  not ;  and  for  the  rest, 
one  baby  is  much  like  another  while 
they  are  so  young " 

"  Not  to  the  mother,  my  lady.'3 

"  But  my  sister  being  so  ill,  as 


you  say,  and  the  room  so  dark- 

"  That's  true ;  she'd  not  suspect." 

"Where  is  Sir  Lionel?" 

"  As  I  told  you,  my  lady  ;  just 
before  you  came  he  had  ridden  off 
to  the  town  to  send  a  messenger  to 
ride  post  for  a  London  doctor." 

"  When  do  you  expect  him  1 " 

"  He  can't  be  back  till  nigh  upon 
dawn,  and  before  the  doctor  can 
come  all  will  be  over." 

"  Nurse,"  said  Lady  Ana,  speak- 
ing very  low,  "  I  may  trust  you  to 
see  a  thing  done  for  her  good,  and 
to  say  nothing." 

"  For  her  good — yes,  my  lady  ; 
but,  my  lady,  for  sure  it  is  only 
God  above — not  you,  or  I,  or  an- 
other— that  knows  what's  for  her 
good." 

"  Shall  I  see  her  die,  to  her  hus- 
band's agony  and  mine,  when  I  can 
help  it  1  and  how  can  you  tell  that 
God  does  not  mean  me  to  do  the 
thing  I  am  thinking  of  doing  to 
save  her  1  All  I  ask  of  you,  woman, 
is  silence,  and  to  send  away  the  wet- 
nurse.  You  can  say — yes,  you  can 
say  that  it  is  her  milk  that  does  not 
suit  baby.  And  if,  afterwards,  baby 
gets  strong  and  well,  who  shall  say 
it  was  not  so  1 " 

"  Who  indeed  1  But  perhaps  I 
hardly  understand  my  lady.  He'll 
never  get  strong  and  well.  He's 
dying  now,  as  you  hold  him,  dying 
in  your  arms." 

Lady  Ana  gazed  upon  the  infant 
with  a  long  wild  gaze,  then  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  the  nurse. 

"  You  are  mistaken  :  by  the  morn- 
ing he  will  be  strong  and  well." 

They  looked  hard  into  each  other's 
faces. 

"  But  the  old  doctor— it  will  be 
hard  to " 
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"  I  shall  have  him  denied  the  house 
— he  has  done  mischief  enough." 

"  You  may  trust  me,"  the  nurse 
said. 

"  I  will"  returned  the  lady. 
"  Go  and  dismiss  that  woman.  Take 
my  purse  and  pay  her  well :  I  charge 
myself  with  all  the  rest." 

Left  alone  with  the  dying  child, 
she  kissed  it,  and  strove  to  warm 
it,  and  cried,  "  O  baby,  I'd  give  my 
life  for  yours  ;  more  and  better  than 
my  life,  if  I  had  ought  else  to  give, 
for  her  sake  and  for  his." 

"  Nurse,  he  lies  quite  still  now, 
and  looks  easier,"  she  said,  when 
the  nurse  returned. 

"  My  lady,  he  is  dead,"  was  the 
whispered  answer,  after  a  brief  look. 
The  nurse  took  the  little  corpse 
from  the  girl's  arms. 

After  a  few  moments  Lady  Ana 
passed  into  the  darkened  chamber. 
Again  she  leant  over  the  pale 
mother. 

"  Baby  looks  calm  and  is  in  no 
pain  now,"  she  whispered.  The 
face  down  upon  which  she  gazed 
changed  and  brightened,  faintly  but 
perceptibly,  though  the  eyes  did  not 
unclose,  nor  the  lips  move.  Lady 
Ana  rained  a  shower  of  lightest  and 
yet  most  passionate  kisses  upon 
lids,  lips,  and  brow,  and  then  left 
those  rooms. 

She  went  down  to  the  servants' 
hall,  where  all  the  people  of  the 
house  were  gathered  together  in 
pale  consternation,  for  the  rumour 
had  got  about  that  mother  and 
child  were  dying. 

"  The  carriage  immediately  and 
the  fastest  horses,"  commanded 
Lady  Ana ;  "  I  am  going  to  fetch 
another  nurse,  hoping  so  to  save 
your  young  master.  As  you  value 
your  lady's  life,  let  no  one  go  near 
her  rooms  while  I  am  away.  Sleep 
may  save  her." 

"  All  the  house  shall  be  still  as 
death,  my  lady,"  many  voices  an- 
swered together. 

(At  the  Hall) 

Lady  Ana  was  soon  on  her  way. 
The  horses  were  driven  at  cruel 
speed  along  the  wild  country-roads. 
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Just  before  entering  Witch-hamp- 
ton  village  she  stopped,  telling  the 
coachman  to  drive  on  to  the  inn, 
and  await  her  return  with  the 
nurse. 

The  September  night  was  not 
very  dark,  but  it  had  an  eerie,  evil- 
suggesting  trouble  in  it.  The  hor- 
rible gurgling  cry  of  the  screech- 
owl  more  than  once  terrified  the 
silence.  But  Lady  Ana  hurried  on 
wildly,  till  the  Hall,  ghastly  in  the 
wan  light  of  a  waning  moon,  was 
before  her. 

She  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
portico  and  paused  there,  shudder- 
ing and  breathless.  A  great  fear 
and  a  heart-sinking  dread  came  over 
her,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
consider. She  was  able  to  open 
the  door  with  a  key  she  carried; 
it  was  not  often  that  the  heavy 
bolts  were  drawn. 

It  closed  behind  her,  and  she 
stood  in  the  Hall :  it  felt  chill  and 
damp,  and  a  streak  of  moonlight 
entering  at  a  narrow  window  fell 
across  the  open  hearth,  choked  up 
with  pale  wood-ashes,  and  made  it 
look  the  more  desolate.  She  list- 
ened; there  were  the  sounds  she 
knew  of  old — a  scudding  and  skur- 
rying  retreat,  accompanied  by  short, 
sharp,  shrill  cries :  no  sound  when 
these  had  died  away.  She  groped 
her  way  up  the  first  broad  stair, 
the  timbers  of  which  would  groan 
and  creak  under  her  stealthy  tread 
as  they  had  never  done  under  her 
free  and  careless  feet;  along  the 
gallery — past  the  door  of  her  own 
maiden  chamber,  then  she  ascend- 
ed another  and  narrower  stair — 
passed  along  a  narrower  gallery,  till 
she  came  to  a  door  from  under 
which  light  gleamed.  This  she 
opened,  and  entered  an  enormous 
room,  more  bare,  more  desolate  and 
gloomy  than  had  been  her  own 
apartment;  but  part  of  it  was 
screened  off  from  the  rest,  and  in 
this  part  the  nurse — her  own  old 
nurse — sat  dozing  before  the  fire, 
a  baby  lying  across  her  knees.  At 
a  small  table  close  by  sat  a  simple- 
looking,  pretty  young  girl,  eating 
her  supper  of  porridge  and  milk. 
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On  seeing  Lady  Ana,  she  rose,  curt- 
sied, and  shook  the  nurse  by  the 
shoulder. 

"  Dress  yourself  warmly,  and  be 
ready  to  come  with  me,"  the  lady 
commanded.  On  that  the  girl  dis- 
appeared behind  the  screen,  taking 
her  basin  of  porridge  and  jug  of 
milk  with  her. 

Nurse  was  wide  awake  now,  and 
Lady  Ana  went  close  up  to  her. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  poor  old 
woman  clutched  the  child  with  a 
sort  of  affright  when  its  motlier  bent 
down  to  look  at  it. 

"  Muffle  it  up,  so  that  it  can  take 
no  harm,  nurse ;  but  make  it  look 
like  the  girl's  bundle  of  clothes — 
get  ready  to  come  with  me — say 
you  are  the  girl's  mother  if  any- 
body asks  you." 

The  old  woman  rose  — "  For 
mercy's  sake ;' 

"  Nurse,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of — didn't  I  say,  so  that  it 
could  take  no  harm?  Don't  you  see 
that  I  am  beginning  to  care  for  it?" 
Then  she  whispered  in  the  nurse's 
ear,  "  Sir  Lionel's  child  is  dead. 
Emma  does  not  know  it ;  when  she 
does,  they  say  it  will  kill  her,  so 
much  she  loves  it — so  much  she 
loves  it.  Quick,  nurse  !  oh,  nurse 
be  quick! — there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose — on  the  way  I  will  tell  you 
all." 

"  Hold  the  babe  then,  Lady  Ana, 

while  I "  Lady  Ana  drew  back 

and  folded  her  arms. 

"  Put  it  down — it  will  take  no 
harm — I  will  not  touch  it." 

(At  Sir  Lionel' s.} 

The  new  nurse  whom  Lady  Ana 
had  travelled  through  the  night  to 
fetch,  was  thought  to  have  done 
wonders  for  Sir  Lionel's  child. 

Lady  Ana,  bending  over  the  re- 
viving mother,  drank  in  the  nectar 
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wine  of  her  thankful  smile  when 
she  was  assured  that  her  baby  had 
rallied,  and  was  doing  well.  Lady 
Ana  met  Sir  Lionel  on  his  return, 
and  told  him  of  the  blessed  change 
in  wife  and  child  ;  and  he,  pressing 
her  hands  and  kissing  her  cheeks, 
called  her  "  the  angel  who  had  come 
to  the  rescue  of  his  angels." 

Then  Lady  Ana  shut  herself  into 
her  own  room,  which  she  had  locked 
before  she  went  away,  and  now  kept 
locked,  admitting  onljr  her  own 
old  nurse.  She  knelt  by  the  bed 
on  which  had  been  laid  the  body  of 
the  dead  baby,  and  she  tried  to  pray 
for  God's  forgiveness,  and  that  He 
would  bring  good  to  those  she  loved 
out  of  the  evil  of  her  lying  work. 

Rising,  she  took  the  little  corpse 
into  her  arms  and  wept  over  it ; 
weeping  as  she  had  not  wept  since 
the  night  before  her  sister  left  her. 

Her  old  nurse,  standing  by  her, 
muttered — 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  see.  If  her 
baby  had  be_en  Sir  Lionel's,  she'd 
have  found  a  mother's  heart  for  it. 
See  her  put  this  child  against  her 
breast ! — she  who  loathed  the  touch 
of  the  other,  and  would  not  suffer 
it  to  be  laid  there." 

Meanwhile  Lady  Ana,  rocking 
the  child,  the  dead  child,  on  her 
bared  bosom — 

"  Poor  broken  lily,  you  shall  not 
be  defrauded  of  your  burial  baptism 
of  tears,  nor  of  your  cradling  on  a 
loving  breast.  For  your  father's 
sake  I  love  you,  baby  !  For  your 
sweet  mother's  sake  I  love  you, 
baby !  For  your  own  sake,  and 
because  I  have  wronged  you,  I  love 
you,  baby — I  love  you." 

So  she  went  on  rocking  and  mur- 
muring and  weeping,  till  the  old 
nurse,  fearing  for  her  reason,  took 
the  little  corpse  from  her,  and 
stealthily  carried  it  away. 


SCENE    III. 


Lady  Ana  sits  in  the  window  of 
her  great  drawing-room  on  an  April 
evening.  Six  years  and  half  another 
lie  between  her  and  that  September 


night,  and  Lady  Ana  is  now  but 
five -and -twenty,  and  this  is  the 
evening  of  her  birthday. 

The  lines  her  face  takes  in  re- 
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pose  make  her  look  older  than  her 
years ;  they  are  those  of  habitual 
weariness — her  expression  is  one  of 
subjection  to  fate  rather  than  of 
submission  •  the  expression  of  a 
slave  rather  than  of  a  servant.  Yet 
there  is  a  something  over  all  the 
face  that  redeems  it  from  sullen- 
ness.  In  the  droop  of  the  soft- 
fringed  lids  over  the  beautiful  eyes 
there  is  a  pathetic  mournfulness. 
But  at  times  they  rise  suddenly 
and  let  fly  forth  strange  glances  of 
passionate  remorse  and  despair,  of 
impassioned  appeal,  that  are  as 
glimpses  of  a  soul  wellnigh  "  crazed 
with  waste  life  and  unavailing  days" 
in  -  the  present,  with  wild  and  evil 
memories  of  the  past,  with  the 
blank  hopelessness  of  the  future. 

This  April  evening  Lady  Ana's 
face  mirrors  somewhat  of  the  spirit 
of  what  she  looks  upon. 

It  is  the  time  of  year  when 
Witch-hampton  Hall  is  fairest,  the 
desolation  of  winter  being  clothed 
upon  with  beauty,  but  the  place 
not  yet  choked  up  with  the  too 
rank  luxuriance  of  summer  vegeta- 
tion. The  trees,  which  grow  too 
thick  and  too  near  the  house,  are 
only  just  faintly  smiling  into  spring 
verdure ;  the  copses  all  about  are 
just  beginning  to  nutter  myriads  of 
leafy  wings  above  starry  beds  of 
primroses  and  hazy  mists  of  hya- 
cinths. 

Glory  of  glories — though  its  most 
golden  glory  is  now  beginning  to 
fade — far  off,  beyond  the  Pine  Ave- 
nue and  the  wood,  in  the  open  ex- 
panse of  the  valley,  is  spread  the 
field  of  the  cloth-of-gold  (a  count- 
less host  of  daffodils),  changing 
sheen  in  each  changing  light,  each 
breeze  seeming  to  ripple  up  some 
deeper  depth  of  glory. 

Lady  Ana  watches  the  fading  off 
of  the  last  sunlight  as  the  sun  sinks 
behind  the  wooded  hill.  She  is 
listening  to  the  spring-beauty  of 
the  world — sitting  lonely  and  love- 
ly, and  looking  down  upon  such  a 
wealth  of  lonely  loveliness.  Strange 
wonderings  wander  through  her  soul. 
She  feels  vaguely  as  if  Love  spoke 
to  her  from  all  this  beauty  upon 
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which  she  alone  looks — that  Infin- 
ite Love  which  alone  can  pour  out 
beauty  thus,  without  measure  and 
without  stint.  She  feels  for  a  few 
moments  as  if  the  great  Love,  lov- 
ing the  world  with  spring,  included 
her  in  its  loving  —  not  only  in- 
cluded her,  but  crowned  her,  singled 
her  out.  Then  suddenly  she  thinks, 
"  Where  then  was  this  love  when  a 
blight  was  suffered  to  fall  on  all 
my  life?  How  had  I  sinned  so 
much  beyond  others  that  on  me 
fell  such  black  and  hateful  sorrow  1 
If  He  is  love — loving  as  a  father ; 
if  He  is  strength — strong  to  omni- 
potence ;  what  had  I  done  that  He 
let  my  orphan  weakness  cry  out  in 
vain  ? — that  He  turned  His  face 
aside,  withheld  His  arm,  and  suf- 
fered the  wicked  to  triumph  ?" 

She  had  been  ungoverned  and 
ungovernable,  had  gloried  in  free- 
dom, had  rejected  counsel,  had  been 
wild  and  reckless.  But  in  that 
fatal,  final,  and  false  recklessness 
which  had  ruined  her  she  had  been 
actuated  by  something  better  than 
mere  wilfulness — there  had  been 
a  wild  generosity  of  motive.  She 
had  meant,  being  false  to  herself, 
to  be  true  to  those  she  loved.  Was 
there  need  she  should  be  so  sternly 
taught  that  truth  cannot  come  out 
of  falsehood — that  evil  must  not  be 
done  that  good  may  come  1  If  this 
is  to  be  the  lesson  of  her  life,  the 
hardest  text  of  it  is  yet  to  be  learnt. 

"Is  it  then,"  murmured  Lady 
Ana,  "that  the  Lord  our  God  is  a 
jealous  God,  and  that  ruin  falls 
on  those  who  would  set  their  will 
above  His,  or  who  dare  to  think 
they  can  help  out  His  will?" 

Is  Lady  Ana  most  of  a  heathen, 
a  Jewess,  or  a  Christian  1  As  yet 
her  inward  life  is  a  strange  medley. 
As  she  thinks  of  the  past,  her  hands 
involuntarily  clench  themselves  in 
hate,  and  her  features  grow  hag- 
gard, fierce  even  to  ugliness.  All 
the  fair  serenity  passes  from  her 
face,  for  she  no  longer  looks  out  on 
what  is  fair  and  calm,  but  within 
on  what  is  foul  and  turbid. 

"  Why  such  foul  thoughts  on  so 
fair  an  evening?"  she  cried,  rising 
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suddenly.  She  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  room,  seeking  to  escape  them. 
This  great  room  has  somewhat  of  a 
gaunt  and  hungry  look ;  so  ^large, 
so  bare — no  books,  no  music,  no 
flowers,  no  little  feminine  odds  and 
ends  of  ornament  and  furniture. 
As  regards  essentials,  it  is  much 
as  it  has  always  been  through  all 
the  years  of  the  lives  of  the  two 
orphan  and  desolate  girls  who  had 
grown  up  at  the  Hall.  But  some- 
how, since  Emma  had  gone  away, 
it  had  always  seemed  to  Lady  Ana 
quite  different. 

Lady  Ana  returns  to  the  win- 
dow, opens  one  of  the  casements, 
and,  leaning  out  into  the  coloured 
twilight,  listens  to  the  singing  of 
full-throated  birds;  and,  as  she 
listens,  her  heart  grows  over-full, 
her  throat  fills,  her  eyes  fill  — 
great  tears  go  splashing  down  on 
to  the  stones  beneath.  Suddenly 
she  clears  her  eyes,  dashing  the 
tears  from  them,  breathes  forth  the 
anguish  from  her  throat,  and  fills 
it  full  of  music.  Emulous  of  the 
birds  perhaps,  she,  leaning  forth 
into  the  holy  evening,  breaks  into 
a  wild,  rich  flood  of  passion-fed, 
untutored  song,  that  goes  ringing 
down  the  valley,  filling  it  from  hill 
to  hill.  What  she  sang  was  a  wild 
old  Welsh  melody  to  which  her 
heart  set  words,  and  her  voice  rang 
out  so  crystal  clear  that  it  hardly 
sounded  like  mortal  singing  of  mor- 
tal melody,  but  rather  like  some 
spirit-singing,  beginning  you  knew 
not  when,  coming  from  you  knew 
not  where,  no  more  likely  to  end 
at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
might  have  had  for  text  the  plaint 
of  sad  Isifole  : — 

"  Lasciolla  qnivi  gravida  e  soletta." 

Irregular  and  wild,  it  echoingly 
played  with  some  such  words  as 
these  : — 

"  (  For  thee,  oh  never  more,  is  this  world 

fair! 
For  thee,  oh  never  more  is  this  world 

kind  !  * 
I  hear  my  sentence  shrieked  out  by  the 

wind, 
From  the  black  pines  that  mock  my  dull 

despair. 
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'  Never  more  ! '  Never  more  ?  Ah,  God, 

so  young  ! 
And  no  warmth  left  for  me  in  sun  and 

shine  ! 

The  goblet  broken  as  I  lipped  the  wine, 
And  I  left  desolate,  desert,  undone  !" 


Something  after  such  fashion  sang 
Lady  Ana,  leaning  her  fair  head  on 
the  stone-work  of  the  casement, 
looking  forth  with  white  fair  face 
and  bright  disordered  hair  over  dark- 
ening wood  and  valley,  holding  her 
small  hands  folded  upon  her  breast. 

After  a  time  her  singing  lost  its 
full -toned  wildness,  and  became 
more  of  a  murmuring  plaint,  less  of 
a  lament  than  of  an  appeal,  and  the 
'  Sehnsucht  nach  der  Liebe '  which 
was  its  soul  was  not  wholly  vague. 

When,  by-and-by.  at  some  little 
noise  in  the  room,  she  turned,  still 
singing,  she  met  the  gaze  of  a  pair 
of  eyes  that  had  not  been  far 
from  her  thoughts  —  her  uncon- 
scious heart-thoughts. 

Her  voice  died  away,  and  she 
listened  to  a  dearer  voice  as  her 
hand  was  taken  and  held  a  mo- 
ment. 

"I  stood  below  at  the  avenue 
gate  in  the  black  shadow,  and  list- 
ened till  a  vague,  superstitious  fear 
trembled  through  me,  and  I  almost 
doubted  if  it  were  the  earthly  sing- 
ing of  a  mortal  maiden.  A  few 
hours  since  I  was  treading  the  mud 
and  mire  of  a  crowded  city,  and 
was  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its 
squalid  misery.  The  change  is  be- 
wildering. Your  singing  was  just 
the  crowning  enchantment  of  your 
enchanted  valley." 

She  smiled  sweetly  into  the 
gravely-loving  face. 

"  You  see  I  am  just  as  free  here 
as  the  birds,  and  I  suppose  I  am 
almost  as  wild.  From  morning  till 
evening,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
week  to  the  week's  end,  I  am  alone. 
I  am  quite  free  to  please  myself  in 
all  things — to  sing  or  keep  silent — 
and  this  evening  the  singing  mood 
was  on  me." 

She  sat  down  where  she  had  sat 
before  she  began  to  sing.  A  faint 
flush  had  slowly  crept  over  her  face. 

"  You  have  quite  lately  seen  my 
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sister  and  Sir  Lionel  1 "  she  asked, 
as  she  pointed  out  a  seat  to  him  with 
the  unconsciously  queenly  manner 
she  had  sometimes. 

"  I  stayed  with  them  a  few  days, 
leaving  them  only  last  evening.  I 
am  heavily  charged  with  loving 
messages  ;  they  have  not  forgotten 
what  day  this  is.  Let  me  add  my 
earnest  wishes  that  your  life  may 
be  blessed  and  crowned  with  all 
that  Infinite  Love  holds  to  be  best 
for  you " 

"  Thank  you — oh,  I  thank  you/' 
she  breathed  out — looked  as  if  she 
would  have  said  more,  but  paused. 
"  They  are  well  ?  "  she  asked  ab- 
ruptly. 

"  Well — and  happy  as  few  people 
know  how  to  be." 

"Thank  God!"  said  Lady  Ana, 
softly,  and  a  sweet  peacefulness 
overspread  her  face.  "Have  you 
ever  seen  a  woman  as  lovely  as  my 
Emma  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  have  seen  one  woman  who 
at  times  looks  as  lovely,  but  not 
always." 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ] "  asked  Lady 
Ana,  the  hot  blood  mantling  over 
her  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  grave 
smile. 

She  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful, grew  very  pale,  and  shuddered. 
Presently  she  said — and  there  was 
the  softest  witchery  of  sweet  uncon- 
scious appeal  in  her  poor  face — "  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  as  lovely 
if,  when  I  was  as  young,  I  had  been 
as  much  loved.  Yet  I  think  not 
even  then,  for  she  was  always  good ; 
from  the  very  earliest  I  can  re- 
member the  gentlest  sweet  creature 
always." 

"  You  are  cold,"  he  said,  noticing 
how  again  she  shuddered,  and  he 
rose  to  shut  the  window.  He  stood 
some  moments,  looking  out,  then  he 
asked,  "  Have  I  your  permission  to 
pass  an  hour  or  two  with  you,  Lady 
Ana?  There  is  much  I  want  to 
say  to  you." 

She  shrank  into  herself  and  grew 
paler  as  she  answered  that  she 
should  be  very  pleased. 

She  had  light  brought,  the  fire 
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made  up,  the  tea  prepared.  And 
she,  wholly  unconscious  of  conven- 
tional usages,  served  her  guest,  lov- 
ing to  serve,  and  showing  that  she 
did  so.  He  suffered  this,  touched 
to  the  core  of  his  heart  with  her 
soft  womanly  simple  grace,  and 
much  marvelling  how  this  fair  girl 
had  gained  her  character  for  wild 
pride  and  daring  eccentricity  and 
recklessness — for  her  character  re- 
mained to  her,  though  her  life  was 
now  altered. 

Lady  Ana's  guest  had  never  be- 
fore been  her  guest,  save  for  the 
brief  quarter  of  an  hour  of  an  oc- 
casional call :  but  often  she  had 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  calm, 
unflinching  attention,  often  he  had 
looked  down  into  hers  with  growing 
interest  and  pity ;  often,  too,  had 
she  heard  him  spoken  of  with  love 
and  veneration  by  those  she  loved  : 
often  had  he  heard  her  spoken  of 
with  a  loving  pathos  of  compassion. 
He  was  a  near  friend  and  distant 
relative  of  Sir  Lionel's,  and  now  he 
was  the  rector,  just  a  year  ago  ap- 
pointed, of  the  little  grey  church 
looking  into  the  river.  He  thought 
he  knew  all  the  story  of  Lady 
Ana's  life — knowing  how  she,  as 
well  as  the  gentle  Emma,  had  loved 
Sir  Lionel. 

The  hours  went  by,  strangely 
swift  and  sweet  to  Lady  Ana. 
She  sat  a  little  in  the  shadow,  and 
the  full  blaze  of  the  wood -fire, 
which  paled  the  light  of  the  faint- 
burning  lamp,  fell  on  the  face  of 
her  guest,  whose  eyes,  wonderful- 
ly calm  in  their  brilliance,  often 
sought  hers. 

He  spoke  to  her  as  no  one  in  her 
life  had  ever  spoken  to  her,  with 
such  a  mingling  of  tender  deference 
and  authority;  and  at  his  words 
there  opened  out  before  her  vistas 
of  new  life  that  should  no  more  be 
waste  and  aimless.  But  when  he 
ceased  to  speak,  the  memory  of  the 
past  rushed  back,  and  all  the  high 
hope  he  had  awakened  died  out 
again  as  that  tide  of  bitterness 
surged  up  and  filled  her  soul. 

She  said,  "  If,  ten  years  ago, 
when  I  was  young,  I  could  have 
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listened  to  you  sometimes,  then  I 
might  now  indeed  be  like  Emma, 
as  lovely  and  as  happy  —  fit  for 
such  a  beautiful  life  as  you  fancy  I 
might  lead ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  I 
who  can  help  others  to  be  happy, 
good,  and  pure ! " 

"When  you  were  young,"  he 
echoed,  with  a  smile. 

"I  am  not  old  now,  I  know," 
she  said.  "  Oh,  how  I  sometimes 
wish  I  were  old,  that  there  might 
not  lie  before  me  such  a  dreary 
waste  of  years — old,  and  with  all 
my  senses  dulled,  that  I  should  not 
have  such  power  to  suffer!  I  am 
not  old  in  years,  but  my  heart, 
somehow,  is  very  old." 

He  listened  with  a  smile  so  ten- 
derly incredulous,  she  did  not  wish 
that  he  should  believe  her.  He 
had  a  face,  she  thought,  that  some- 
how seemed  all  love — to  love  all  it 
looked  upon  with  all  itself ;  not 
with  eyes  only,  or  with  eyes  and 
mouth,  but  with  every  line  and 
light  and  shadow :  withal,  it  was 
a  face  unmistakably  manly,  full  of 
power— -the  power  of  love. 

He  rose  presently. 

"You  will  have  a  lovely  walk," 
she  said ;  "  the  moon  is  up.  It  is  a 
lonely  walk,  is  it  not,  all  down  my 
lonely  valley,  and  then  up  the  hill 
and  down  the  long  lane  where  the 
owls  hoot  ? " 

"Your  lonely  valley  is  indeed 
lonely.  I  often  think  of  its  loneli- 
ness. In  the  winter — at  the  time 
of  those  terrible  storms — I  used 
sometimes  to  be  driven  to  leave  my 
fireside  and  come  out  here,  just  to 
walk  round  your  house  and  see  if 
all  looked  as  usual.  Once  or  twice 
I  was  impelled  to  do  this  at  night, 
and  then  the  wild  isolation  of  your 
position  smote  me  with  a  heart- 
paining  blow." 

"You  came  out  here  in  storms 
and  at  night  to  watch  over  me ! 
How  good  of  you !  "  Her  eyes, 
filling  with  tears,  were  more  elo- 
quent than  her  poor  words, 

"  Not  good  at  all,"  he  answered 
quickly,  "  for  I  could  not  help  it ! 
It  was  for  my  ease.  I  am  fast 
learning,  Lady  Ana,  to  be  uneasy 
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always  when  I  am  not  near  you — 
for  I  love  you." 

"  You  —  love  —  me  !  "  she  fal- 
tered. 

"  Is  it  so  strange  ]  Having  seen 
your  sweet,  fair  face  shining  below 
me,  star-bright,  in  my  little  dusky 
church  so  often  ?  Having  heard 
your  sweet,  fair  name  so  often 
named  with  love  by  lips  I  love] 
Is  it  so  strange  that  I  have  learned 
to  love  you,  and  that  I  long  to  give 
you  a  life  less  desolate  and  waste 
than  this  you  lead  now1?  Is  this 
strange,  my  sweet  lady  1 " 

"  Is  it  strange  1 — '  my  sweet,  fair 
name.'  Ah,  heaven  !  you  cannot 
think  how  strange  !  —  strange  as 
music  from  heaven  heard  by  one 
in  hell." 

This  she  murmured,  cowering 
back  as  much  into  the  dusk  as 
might  be,  and  with  her  hands  hid- 
ing her  burning  face.  His  words 
had  wakened  feelings  that  had  been 
but  lightly  sleeping  :  her  heart  rose 
up  and  cried  out  within  her  that 
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she  loved  him. 

"  It  is  so — strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  it  is  so  !  Has  your  heart 
any  love  to  give  me  1  Will  you 
trust  your  loneliness  to  my  love, 
your  liberty  to  my  law  1  Will  you 
be  my  wife?" 

"  Wife,"  she  whispered  to  herself. 
"  His  wife — happiness,  love — love, 
happiness  —  for  me  !  Tempted, 
tempted,  tempted " 

Of  the  devil  —  and  love  is  of 
God,  and  brings  strength  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  the  devil.  It 
brought  her  strength  ;  she  took  her 
hands  from  before  her  poor,  quiver- 
ing face  ;  she  looked  up  into  his 
face,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  strove 
to  be  firm — 

"  I  thank  you,  from  my  heart. 
I  love  you,  from  my  heart.  It  is 
my  love  for  you  makes  me  able  to 
be  true.  Loving  you,  I  would  not 
wrong  you.  I  cannot  marry  you — 
I  must  not  marry  any  one.  There 
is  something  stands  between.  I 
am  not  what  you  think  me."  Again 
she  cowered  into  the  darkness,  and 
again  she  hid  her  burning  face. 

What  did  he  think  ?    Why,  that 
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the  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  maiden 
modesty  made  her  thus  morbidly 
reproach  herself  that  she  had  loved 
Sir  Lionel  with  unrequited  love — 
Sir  Lionel  who  had  loved  her  sister. 

"  At  least/'  she  answered  to  his 
further  pleadings,  "  leave  me  now, 
and  let  me  have  time  to  think." 
Was  the  devil  asserting  himself  1 

He  answered,  "  I  will  take  that 
time  to  hope,"  and  having  kissed 
her  hand,  he  left  her. 

An  hour  later,  old  nurse  found 
her  darling  weeping,  passionately, 
convulsively.  She  had  thrown  her- 
self upon  the  floor,  and  laid  her 
fair  head  where  his  feet  had  been. 

The  old  woman,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  what  had  passed,  raised  the 
poor  girl,  and  strove  to  calm  her. 

"  Oh,  nurse,  I  love  him,  and  I 
would  so  fain  be  happy,"  she 
sobbed.  "  But  I  may  not,  I  dare 
not.  As  a  little  child  longs  for  its 
mother,  and  stretches  its  arms  to- 
wards her,  and  on  her  bosom  knows 
rest,  so  I  long  for  his  love,  and 
stretch  towards  it,  and  in  his  bosom 
could  know  rest.  But  I  may  not — 
I  dare  not." 

"  May  not !  dare  not !  Who  says 
so,  lamb  of  mine  ]"  she  cried,  with 
passionate  pride. 

"  I  say  so,  nurse.  7  blot  7m  life 
with  mine  ! — he,  of  all  men — he 
whose  life  is  so  pure,  so  good — he 
of  all  men,  to  have  for  a  wife  a 
woman  such  as  I  am  !— a  woman 
whose  shame  may  at  any  moment 
be  in  all  mouths." 

"Hush,  hush,  hush!"  cried  the 
nurse,  and  then  there  followed  a  to 
and  fro  of  passionate  talk.  By-and- 
by  Lady  Ana,  wearied  out,  rested 
her  head  on  her  nurse's  shoulder 
and  murmured — 

"  It  shall  be  then,  as  you  say. 
He  will  come  to-morrow — you  will 
tell  him  ;  after — I  shall  see  him  no 
more — but  oh,  I  love  him,  nurse,  I 
love  him — I  will  go  on  loving  him. 
Remembering  that  he  has  loved  me, 
I  will  try  to  grow  good." 

Next  day,  at  the  same  twilight 
hour,  Lady  Ana  stood  in  her  draw- 
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ing-room,  waiting  for  one  last  look, 
waiting  to  see  him  whom  she  loved 
go  away — leaving  her  for  ever.  Old 
nurse  had  met  him  outside  the 
house,  to  make  sure  of  speaking  to 
him  before  he  saw  her  lady. 

A  step  across  the  hall — his  step — 
he  entered  the  room. 

Like  a  wild  thing  driven  to  bay, 
Lady  Ana  left  the  window  to  crouch, 
literally  crouch,  hiding  her  face  with 
her  hands,  in  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  room.  But  when  he  came  close, 
when  he  spoke,  when  she  felt  his 
nearness  and  heard  his  voice,  she 
rose  up,  drove  the  burning  blood 
back  from  her  face,  stood  before  him 
white  and  calm  :  the  holy  might  of 
her  love  gave  her  power  so  tacitly 
to  honour  the  untarnished  purity  of 
her  soul  and  will. 

The  last  fair  light  of  evening  was 
full  upon  his  face  ;  she  looked  into 
it,  and  even  then  wondered  at  its 
beauty.  He  raised  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  did  not  release  it.  She 
spoke  first — 

"  You  leave  me,  but  not  in  scorn; 
you  are  too  noble  to  know  scorn. 
May  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for 
ever  and  ever  for  having  loved  me, 
for  your  gentleness  in  leaving  me. 
And  now,  for  pity's  sake,  go."  She 
ended  with  a  heart-broken  passion 
of  appeal  shrilling  her  voice,  and 
would  have  sunk  dawn  upon  the 
ground. 

But  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  her  head  against  his  breast, 
and  made  her  understand  how  he 
meant  that  it  should  be  with  her 
for  all  her  future  —  his  arms  her 
shelter,  her  resting-place  his  breast. 

For  a  few  moments  she  yielded 
utterly,  and  knew  nothing  but  his 
love  and  her  delicious  rest.  But 
soon  came  the  sting  of  conscience 
and  the  chill  of  icy  doubt,  and  she 
cried,  "  Nurse  has  been  false  !  she  - 
has  not  told  you  all.  Leave  me, 
leave  me,  leave  me  !  this  can  never 
be  !  Leave  me  while  I  have  any 
strength  to  bid  you  go." 

"  She  swore  that,  as  she  hoped 
for  mercy,  she  had  told  me  all. 
My  soul  is  full  of  pity  and  of  love, 
and  I  will  not  leave  you." 
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She  let  her  head  droop  against  his 
breast  again.  The  fair  present  was 
so  fair,  life  was  so  sweet,  love  so 
good,  she  hardly  had  a  faculty  left 
that  could  believe  in  the  dark  past 
as  other  than  a  hateful,  hideous 
dream. 

Yet  when  she  had  been  alone 
some  hours  —  when  she  had  lain 
some  hours  sleepless  in  her  white 
bed,  watching  the  moonlight  move 
along  the  ink-black  floor,  shaking 
with  the  fear  of  her  new  happiness—- 
suddenly that  horror  of  doubt  again 
stood  up  and  would  be  heard,  chill- 
ing all  her  blood  with  its  sugges- 
tions. She  rose  and  moved,  herself 
like  a  fair  moonbeam,  along  the 
moonlit  room,  and  passed  into  that 
in  which  the  old  nurse  slept. 

She  bent  over  the  woman  till  she 
wakened  her,  then  she  said— 

"  Nurse,  did  you  tell  him  all  ? 
My  shame,  and,  since,  my  sin  1 
For  pity's  sake,  dear  nurse,  be 
true  !  Did  you  tell  him  all  ] " 
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"  All !  as  I  hope  for  mercy  at 
my  end.  I'm  an  old  woman,  and 
can't  last  long :  as  I  hope  for 
mercy,  I  told  him  all" 

Lady  Ana,  after  kissing  the  old 
woman,  went  back  to  her  white 
bed. 

The  old  nurse  turned  in  hers  and 
groaned — "  Now  God  forgive  me, 
and  have  mercy  upon  my  poor 
miserable  soul !  But  if  the  devil 
have  me  or  no,  no  great  matter  if 
my  lying  makes  the  sweet  lamb 
happy." 

Then  she  pulled  the  bed-clothes 
up  over  eyes  and  ears,  and  slept 
again. 

It  was  not  till  Lady  Ana  was 
married  "  safe  and  fast "  that  the 
old  nurse  confessed  to  her  how 
little  of  her  story  her  husband 
knew.  She  then  accompanied  this 
confession  by  entreaties  to  Lady 
Ana,  for  her  husband's  sake,  and 
as  she  valued  his  happiness,  not  to 
speak  now. 


SCENE   IV. 


The  weather  without  is  wet  and 
wild ;  chill,  though  summer  is 
hardly  gone  by.  A  great  fire 
blazes  in  the  hearth  of  the  Hall 
drawing-room,  and  on  either  side 
sit  Lady  Ana  and  her  sister,  Sir 
Lionel's  wife.  They  are  both 
silently  watching  a  boy  who, 
stretched  on  the  leopard-skin  rug 
full  in  the  ruddy  blaze,  is  playing 
at  being  a  wild  beast,  snarling, 
showing  his  pretty  teeth,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  tiger  who  has  fixed 
upon  and  is  worrying  the  leopard. 

When  Lady  Ana's  eyes  quit  the 
boy  it  is  to  look  towards  the  great 
window,  outside  which  the  trees 
are  rocking  in  the  tempest,  black 
against  a  pale  sky.  When  Sir 
Lionel's  wife  turns  from  him,  it  is 
to  bend  over  a  lovely  little  baby- 
girl  sleeping  on  her  knees.  Sir 
Lionel's  wife  is  more  beautiful  as 
a  matron  even  than  she  was  as  a 
girl.  She  is  dark  and  lovely ; 
dark,  with  that  sort  of  inwardly- 
alight  clear  darkness  that  one  is 


tempted  to  call  fairer  than  fair ; 
lovely,  with  a  gentle,  unimpas- 
sioned,  unimpassionable  loveliness, 
that  is  in  some  holily  mystical  way 
redeemed  from  any  suspicion  of  in- 
sipidity. 

Lady  Ana  does  not  look  beauti- 
ful or  lovely  just  now ;  in  the  fire- 
light her  face  shows  haggard,  almost 
fierce;  she  brings  her  eyes  back  from 
the  window  to  fix  them  again  on 
the  boy. 

Presently  his  mother  softly  chides 
him  for  the  roughness  of  his  play, 
the  loudness  of  his  ugly  noises, 
telling  him  he  will  wake  and  frigh- 
ten baby. 

"  Send  baby  away  then — I  must 
finish  killing  this  beast,"  is  his  an- 
swer, and  he  goes  on  playing  as  be- 
fore. Emma  sighs,  and  watches 
him  with  a  slight  sadness,  a  gentle 
fear  and  wonder  clouding  her  sweet 
brow  :  then  she  droops  her  eyes 
upon  the  face  of  her  baby-girl,  and 
bends  to  touch  that  with  her  lips. 

Just  then  the  boy  looked  up  into 
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his  aunt  Ana's  face  :  she  called 
him  to  her ;  he  stands  at  her  knees, 
she  presses  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  looks  into  his  face. 
Erect  as  a  dart  he  stands  there,  gaz- 
ing back  into  the  gazing  eyes  :  his 
lips,  too  thin  for  a  child's  mouth, 
are  at  first  still  curled  as  they 
were  while  he  imitated  a  tiger's 
snarl :  but  after  a  while  they  began 
to  quiver  ;  he  could  bear  that  look 
no  longer.  Suddenly  his  proud, 
unchildlike  face  flushed  crimson, 
and  his  eyes  filled  ;  he  broke  away 
from  those  detaining  hands,  rushed 
towards  his  mother,  hid  himself  be- 
hind her  chair. 

"  Your  boy  is  afraid  of  me,  Em- 
ma," said  Lady  Ana,  with  a  smile 
that  was  no  less  than  ugly,  but 
which  Emma  did  not  see,  for  just 
then  the  boy  burst  into  a  howl  of 
angry  distress,  which  he  tried  to 
stifle  with  his  mother's  gown.  The 
baby  woke,  began  to  cry ;  nurse 
appeared,  and  would  have  carried 
off  both  the  children,  but  that  young 
Lionel  refused  to  go.  He  presently 
left  off  crying,  and  threw  himself 
upon  his  rug — not  to  play  again,  but 
to  watch  his  aunt  Ana's  face,  which 
seemed  to  have  for  him  some  fas- 
cination full  of  fear. 

"  Can't  you  make  him  obey  yon, 
Emma1?  send  him  away,"  Lady 
Ana  said  by -and -by,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  as  she  spoke, 
but  from  under  it  still  watching  the 
boy. 

"  Go  to  the  nursery,  Lionel,  and 
play  there.  When  papa  comes  home 
you  shall  come  down  again."  The 
mother  spoke  softly  and  caress- 
ingly. The  child  paid  no  heed. 
"  Do  as  you  are  told — go  directly," 
Ana  commanded.  The  boy  coloured 
rebelliously,  but  got  up  and  went. 

"Emma,  you  will  never  make 
that  child  obedient ;  you  speak  to 
him  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  him. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  rule  a  boy 
like  that,"  Lady  Ana  said,  when 
the  door  had  closed. 

"  I  know,"  sighed  Sir  Lionel's 
wife — "  I  am  afraid  of  him — afraid 
of  making  him  naughty,  for  then 
he  is  quite  unmanageable.  I  do 
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not  understand  him.  I  cannot  get 
at  the  good  in  him.  I  do  not  man- 
age him  well  :  I  try  so  hard  too — 
I  am  so  afraid  of  not  being  a  good 
mother  to  him.  He  is  a  noble-look- 
ing boy,  but  he  is  strangely  incom- 
prehensible. Ana,"  she  continued, 
in  her  low,  calm,  monotonous,  sweet 
voice,  "  do  you  see  any  likeness  in 
my  boy  to  any  one  you  have  ever 
known  1  There  is  a  something  that 
has  puzzled  me  for  years  in  his  face 
— it  has  just  now  come  to  me  who 
it  is  that  he  at  times  reminds  me 
of.  It  is  very  strange  !  Do  you 
see  any  likeness  in  him  to 1 " 

"You  can  hardly  expect  me  to 
have  found  out  in  one  day  what  it 
has  taken  you  years  to  discover," 
interrupted  Lady  Ana,  and  her  clear 
voice  was  so  sharp  that  it  startled 
her  sister.  "  The  boy  is  like  his 
father,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Like  his  father  1  Dear  Ana, 
how  can  you  think  so  1  Surely,  Ana, 
you  have  forgotten  my  Lionel,  with 
his  grand  open  brow,  his  tawny 
locks,  his  fearless  eyes  of  bright 
sea-grey.  He  is  so  little  like  that 
I  am  always  sorry  now  that  we 
called  him  Lionel — little  Harry  is 
much  more  like  his  father.  Surely, 
dear  sister,  you  have  forgotten  my 
Lionel." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  your 
Lionel,  Emma,  and  still  I  think 
young  Lionel  is  like  his  father." 

"But,  Ana,  where  can  you  find 
any  resemblance  1  I  cannot  conceive 
how " 

"  I  do  find  it— both  to  father  and 
mother." 

"  You  see  no  likeness,  then,  to 
any  other  person  1" 

"  I  hold  to  what  I  have  said  :  he 
is  much  like  his  father — there  is 
some  resemblance  to  his  mother ; 
beyond  this  I  see  nothing  to  remind 
me  of  any  one." 

"  As  to  the  likeness  to  the  first, 
thank  God  that  you  can  think  so — 
as  to  the  likeness  to  me,  Lionel 
often  says  he  is  more  like  you.  I 
trust  that  this  is  a  mere  fancy  of 
mine ;  I  shall  not  mention  it  to 
Lionel — it  might  pain  him,  for  he 
always  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the 
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man  I  am  thinking  of.  How  long 
since  all  that  seems  !  Perhaps  you 
have  almost  forgotten  what  a  splen- 
did rider  he  was  !  Lionel  says  our 
boy  is  a  born  horseman.  You  never 
ride  now,  Aria,  do  you  1  I  used  to 
think  you  could  not  live  without 
it.  What  furious  gallops  you  would 
have  on  the  down  up  there  !  I 
remember  so  well  how  I  used  to 
sit  here  and  shudder,  and  fancy 
all  kinds  of  horrors,  when  it  grew 
dark  and  you  did  not  come  home. 
That  happened  so  often  the  last 
few  weeks  I  was  at  home  here, 
before  my  marriage,  you  seemed  so 
wild  and  restless — it  grieved  me 
very  much.  I  knew  what  it  meant, 
darling  Ana;  it  was  your  way  of 
hiding  from  me  what  pain  it  was 
to  lose  me.  Wasn't  it,  love  ?" 

"In  part." 

"  And  in  part  something  else 
that  I  think  I  know,  too.  What  a 
wild,  neglected,  lonely  life  we  had 
when  we  were  young  !  Till  Lionel 
came  back  to  England  there  was 
no  one  to  control  us  or  care  for  us, 
— no  one  with  more  authority  than 
dear  old  nurse.  It  was  very  strange. 
Since  I  have  been  married,  Lionel 
has  told  me  what,  perhaps,  you 
knew  all  along — how  our  father 
deserted  us  nobody  knows  why, 
though  some  people  said  he  was 
mad  with  jealousy,  and  believed 
that  our  dead  mother  had  wronged 
him — how  he  went  away  and  died 
suddenly,  before  he  had  made  any 
provision  for  us  beyond  asking 
Lionel's  father  not  to  lose  sight  of 
us  altogether — and  Lionel's  father 
died,  and  our  mother  had  no  rela- 
tions alive,  and  so  we  grew  up 
with  only  faithful  old  nurse  to  look 
after  us  :  it  was  very  strange,  and 
oh,  how  thankful  I  often  feel  that 
we  came  to  no  harm  !  If  I  had  not 
been  so  young  and  ignorant,  and  so 
used  to  look  up  to  you,  I  should 
have  been  more  frightened  for  you 
about  that  man.  As  it  was,  it  was 
Lionel  who  taught  me  to  fear  for 
you  ;  he  always  said  that  you  were 
the  more  in  danger,  having  so  little 
fear — that  the  timidity  which  in- 
stinctively shrank  from  danger  was 


a  woman's  best  armour,  and  that 
this  you  had  not." 

Lady  Ana  had  risen  and  come 
close  to  her  sister.  She  bent  over 
her  and  said — 

"As  you  love  me,  never  talk  to 
me  again  of  that  past.  As  to  that 
man,  I  hate  him  so,  Emrna,  that 
sometimes  I  hate  to  live,  fearing 
that  he  is  still  alive.  Sometimes 
I  hate  all  the  world,  fearing  that 
somewhere  he  is  in  it  still." 

Emma  shrank  away  a  little  and 
turned  very  pale.  "  Hush,  hush, 
hush,  my  poor  sister ;  you  who  love 
so  much  cannot  hate.  Forgive  me, 
darling ;  I  did  not  know  you  had 
ever  really  cared  for  him — I  did  not 
know — I  do  not  understand.  What 
wrong  did  he  do  you1?  Did  he 
make  you  love  him,  and  then  did 
he  leave  you,  dearest1?  How  was 

iti" 

"  You  wrong  me  too  much,  Em- 
ma. It  was  not  so.  I  never  loved 
him."  She  stood  erect  now  and 
gazed  into  the  fire ;  and  as  she  saw 
again  the  last  scene  played  between 
her  and  that  man,  her  eyes  flashed 
fiercely.  "  He  grovelled  at  my  feet," 
she  said,  "  and  I — I  struck  him  ! 
That  was  how  we  parted.  Emma, 
you  have  raised  the  devil,  speaking 
of  those  evil  times.  He  is  at  my 
feet  again  ;  again  I  raise  my  hand  ; 
my  whip  is  in  it,  and  I  leave  my 
mark — yes,  I  leave  my  mark." 

"  Ana,  sister  Ana,"  Emma  had 
risen  and  now  wound  her  sister  in 
her  arms.  "  Calm  yourself,  my 
poor  darling.  Let  love  drive  out 
the  last  remnants  of  that  old  hate. 
You  are  no  longer  alone  and  de- 
fenceless. You  can  never  more  be 
driven  to  such  self-defence.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  you  should  ever 
have  known  such  need;  but  that 
can  never  be  again.  You  must 
forgive,  my  darling.  We  must  all 
forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

"  As  we  hope  to  be  forgiven ! " 
murmured  Lady  Ana,  and  leant 
her  cheek  upon  her  sister's  hair. 
So  they  stood,  wound  in  each  other's 
arms.  Presently  Lady  Ana  said, 
in  a  strange,  low  voice — 

"  Would  it  grieve  you  much  to 
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lose  that  boy1?  You  have  the 
others,  Harry  and  little  Ana,  and 
the  lovely  baby-girl.  Surely  you 
do  not  love  that  headstrong,  unlov- 
ing boy  as  you  do  the  others  1 " 

"If  I  do  not,  may  God  forgive 
me  !  "  said  Emma,  fervently.  "  But 
do  not  call  him  headstrong  and 
unloving — he  is  not  always  as  you 
have  seen  him  to-day.  Indeed,  he 
is  very  good  and  generous  some- 
times. Oh,  Ana,  why  do  you  say 
I  do  not  love  him  as  I  do  the 
others  1  I  trust  I  do — oh  !  I  trust 
I  do — my  first-born,  whom  I  loved 
so  much  when  he  was  a  baby,  that 
I  nearly  died  of  fear  that  I  should 
lose  him.  Surely,  Ana,  you  have 
not  forgotten  that.  And  God  spared 
him,  and  you  think  I  do  not  love 
him  1  Oh,  Ana,  what  have  I  done 
— what  have  you  seen — that  you 
should  think  so  ? " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Something  there  must  have 
been — something  that  I  have  done, 
or  neglected  to  do.  Tell  me  what, 
darling  Ana ;  pray  tell  me !  " 

Just  then  there  was  a  noise  of 
wheels,  a  barking  of  dogs.  The 
sisters  started  apart — Lady  Ana 
to  ring  for  lights  and  to  order  the 
tea  to  be  served,  Sir  Lionel's  wife 
to  hasten  to  the  Hall  to  meet  her 
husband. 

The  great  drawing-room  was 
lighted  up,  and  the  crimson  drapery 
drawn  before  the  window,  when  Sir 
Lionel  entered  it,  Emma  hanging 
fondly  on  his  arm.  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  his  hostess  met  him. 
The  light  of  a  shaded  lamp  fell  on 
the  glorious  crowned  head  and  on 
the  fair  oval  cheek  :  she  welcomed 
him  with  a  sweet  bright  smile, 
and  as  she  stood  before  him  thus, 
she  was  most  softly  beautiful. 
He  looked  into  her  face  with  a 
penetrating  glance  as  he  thanked 
her  for  her  welcome,  calling  her 
"  my  own  dear  sister."  She  met 
the  glance  with  fearless  gladness, 
and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
Then  they  both  remembered  what 
had  passed  on  the  night  when  they 
had  last  met  there — that  night  on 
which  Lady  Ana  had  made  her 
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Eissionate    confession.       But    Sir 
ionel  thought  more  of  their  only 
meeting  since,  their  meeting  at  his 
house,  and  said — 

"We  have  not  met  since  that 
sad  night  when  you  came  like  an 
angel  of  light  and  mercy  into  my 
sad  household,  and,  under  God's 
blessing,  saved  me  my  dear  ones." 
She  turned  from  him  suddenly  : 
he  said  no  more  about  the  past. 

"  When  may  we  hope  to  see  your 
husband  1 "  he  asked,  by-and-by. 

"  Oh,  very  soon  ;  perhaps  to- 
morrow," she  answered,  radiantly. 
"  Life  is  very  weary  when  he  is 
away.  I  grow  wicked  when  he  is 
away,"  she  added,  with  a  look  at 
Emma. 

Kissing  her  sister,  as  she  lingered 
in  her  room  before  they  parted  for 
the  night,  Lady  Ana  said — 

"  You  have  often  told  me  that 
you  longed  for  the  time  to  come 
when  I  would  know  and  love  your 
husband.  The  time  is  come ;  I 
dare  love  your  husband  now,  Em- 
ma dear,  now  that  I  so  utterly,  so 
absolutely,  love  my  own.  For  the 
years  to  come  we  will  be  much  to- 
gether— at  least  I  trust  it  may  be 
so,  sweet  one." 

"Was  it  true  then,  Ana]  Oh, 
Ana,  was  it  true  what  I  sometimes 
feared?"  murmured  Sir  Lionel's 
wife. 

"It  was.  I  loved  your  Lionel 
even  as  you  loved  him.  I  do  not 
mind  your  knowing  this  now.  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  having  loved  him  ; 
though  I  am  sorry — I  would  rather 
my  husband  had  had  all  my  love 
always."  Over  those  words  the 
gentle  Lady  Emma  pondered  when 
she  was  alone.  She  blessed  her 
sister  in  her  heart,  and  praised  her 
as  most  noble,  generous,  and  de- 
voted—  could  hardly  grieve  over 
her  past  pain,  knowing  her  so 
happy  now. 

"  So  happy ! "  Then  came  a  mo- 
mentary doubt  of  the  completeness 
of  this  happiness — a  painful  recol- 
lection of  fierce  looks,  wild  words, 
such  as  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  love  and  happiness.  Sir 
Lionel's  wife  determined  that 
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never  again  would  she  trouble  the 
peace  of  her  sister's  present  happi- 
ness by  raising  that  spectre  of  the 
past — the  remembrance  of  wrong 
and  insult,  and  of  revengeful  pas- 
sion and  hate. 

"  A  little  while,  and  she  will  for- 
get it  all,"  she  murmured;  "  she  has 
not  loved  long  yet.  A  little  while, 
and  she  will  forget  how  to  hate." 

Lady  Ana,  alone  in  her  own 
chamber,  that  same  night  writes  a 
love-letter  most  passionately  tender 
to  her  husband.  Then  she  reads 
and  re-reads  his  last  letter,  kisses  it 
many  times,  lays  it  in  her  bosom, 
sits  holding  it  there,  pressing  it 
there,  gazing  into  the  fire.  Tears 
of  love  and  happiness  fill  and  over- 
fill her  eyes  and  run  unheeded  down 
her  cheeks. 

How  very  fair  she  looks — how 
tender,  sweet,  and  young,  while  the 
happy  untroubled  love-dream  lasts ! 
But  there  comes  a  gradual  change 
— trouble  and  fear  steal  over  the 
face.  "  Oh,  my  love,  my  love,  my 
love  !"  she  cried ;  "  woe  is  me  that 
you  ever  loved  me !  If,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  had  known  what 
is  such  love  as  yours  —  if,  a  few 
months  ago,  I  had  loved  you  as  I 
love  you  now,  I  had  never,  never, 
never  let  you  call  the  thing  I  am 
your  own.  How  dared  I  ?  How 
dared  I  ?  If  I  had  known  one-half 
your  goodness,  I  had  not  dared ! 
I  thought  I  could  grow  good  and 
fair  in  love  ;  but  how  can  I,  being 
false  to  you  who  are  so  true  ?  For 
years  I  have  borne  my  hellish 
secret,  and  not  known  how  it 
poisoned  all  my  life.  For  years  I 
have  borne  it  for  my  own  sake,  and 
now  I  must  bear  on  and  on  for 
ever — for  yours.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  I  do  not  wrong  you — 
keeping  silent,  I  wrong  you,  and, 
with  all  my  life,  lie  to  you  ;  speak- 
ing, I  should  kill  you.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  I  do  not  wrong  you." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together — 
the  letter  dropped  from  her  bosom. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  even  the  sense- 
less paper  knows  that  what  his 
hand  has  rested  on  my  bosom  is 
not  worthy  to  hold." 

"  *  When  you   have   learned  to 
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value  honour  and  to  love  life,  then 
remember  me/  " 

It  was  almost  as  if  those  words 
were  spoken  in  her  ear ;  she  looked 
slowly  round,  chill  after  chill  run- 
ning through  her  blood. 

"Yes,  your  time  is  come,"  she 
said.  "You  can  strike  me  now 
through  one  I  love,  and  I  shall  feel 
it ;  through  one  who  makes  honour 
dear  and  life  sweet.  But,  oh  God, 
merciful  God,  you  will  not  suffer  it ! 
For  his  sake — my  husband's,  who 
is  in  truth  your  servant,  pure  and 
undefiled — you  will  not  suffer  the 
triumph  of  the  wicked." 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
and  broke  into  most  passionate  en- 
treaty for  any  punishment  that  she 
could  bear  alone. 

"Did  you  call  me,  my  lady?" 
asked  the  old  nurse,  roused  from 
her  sleep  by  her  mistress's  sobs  and 
cries.  She  came  in  just  as  Lady  Ana 
rose  from  her  knees. 

"  No,  nurse ;  but  since  you  are 
here,  stay  with  me.  See,  put  this 
great  shawl  round  you,  and  stay 
with  me  a  little— you  will  not  be 
cold  so.  To-night,  of  all  nights  in 
the  year,  it  is  dreadful  for  me  to  be 
alone." 

"  To-night  ?— oh,  ay  !  To-night, 
just  seven  years  ago,  young  master 
was  born  !  They  keep  his  birthday 
just  one  week  too  late,  as  we  know, 
my  pretty." 

"  Nurse !  what  do  the  servants 
say  about  him?" 

"  Not  much  good — they  call  him 
an  evil-natured  child,  and  I've 
heard  them  say  how  that  they  can't 
understand  that  such  a  child  should 
belong  to  their  master  and  mistress. 
But  maybe  he's  only  a  bit  high- 
spirited  and  haughty — no  harm  in 
him.  Any  way  he's  a  noble  boy  to 
look  at ! " 

"  It  was  an  evil  gift  I  gave  my 
sister — an  evil  gift !  and,  oh !  I  fear 
it  will  bring  her  sorrow  and  trouble, 
nurse.  But,  nurse,  surely  he  will 
grow  good ;  surely  they  will  make 
him  good." 

"  Perhaps  they  may,  my  lamb. 
Don't  you  fret  for  that.  Trouble 
must  come  into  all  lives ;  if  they 
have  trouble  with  this  boy,  may- 
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hap  some  other  trouble  'till  be 
spared  them.  Anyways,  you  did  it 
for  the  best,  and  out  of  nought  but 
love  and  kindness." 

"  But  it  was  wicked,  nurse  !  Oh, 
nurse  !  if  you  had  let  me  die  be- 
fore that  boy  was  born  1  It  is 
terrible  to  live  a  life  like  mine, 
harming  all  I  love  and  all  who  love 
me." 

"  Not  master,  my  lady ;  not  your 
husband,  my  pretty.  Aren't  you 
the  joy  and  light  of  his  life  1  No 
harm  done  while  he  does  not  know.;' 

"  All  harm  done,  nurse.  He  has 
a  false  and  wicked  wife,  and  we  let 
him  think  he  has  a  pure  and  true 
one  !  And  who  can  tell,  nurse,  how 
soon  he  may  have  to  know  ?" 

"It's  less  than  likely  he  need  ever 
know,  the  girl  being  dead,  poor 
thing,  who  nursed  young  master; 
and  she  never  out  of  my  sight  after 
she  came  into  it.  Trust  me  to  guard 
your  fair  fame,  my  lamb  !  The  old 
woman  who  nursed  Lady  Emma  be- 
ing dead  too,  and  she  swearing  to 
me,  just  before  she  died,  that  she 
had  never  breathed  a  word  to  any 
living  creature.  Not  that  she  sus- 
pected other  than  that  you  had 
bribed  that  girl  to  give  up  her  baby 
that  you  might  pass  it  off  for  the 
dead  child,  and  so  save  your  sister.'7 

"  But  the  man  himself,  nurse  ! 
Oh,  nurse !  he'll  neither  forget  nor 
yet  forgive.  His  words,  'When  you 
have  learnt  to  value  honour  and  to 
love  life,  remember  me,'  will  not  out 
of  my  head  to-night.  Oh,  nurse !  if 
only  you  had  let  me  die  ;  or,  nurse, 
if  you  had  been  true  !  Dear  nurse, 
you  did  it  for  the  best,  I  know." 

"  I  did,  my  lady ;  and  I  take  it 
not  kind  that  you  keep  casting  in 
my  face  now  how  I  lied  for  you, 
holding  my  very  soul  cheap  for  you ! 
These  words,  keeping  in  your  head 
as  you  say  they  do,  is  a  sign,  maybe, 
that  he's  soon  to  die.  I've  heard 
of  such  death-signs.  Since  you're  so 
set  on  truth,  my  lady,  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind  I  had  sooner  tell. 
Anyway  it's  safer  that  you  should 
know,  perhaps." 

"  About  him  1 "  asked  Lady  Ana, 
at  once  turning  white  and  sick. 

"  About  him.     Two  evenings  ago, 
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just  at  dusk,  something  made  me 
take  a  fancy  (knowing  that  the  mo- 
ther was  coming  here,  perhaps)  to  go 
and  see  how  the  place  looked  where 
I  put  Lady  Emma's  baby.  It 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  wood,  you 
mind,  my  pretty.  I  couldn't  find 
the  place  at  first,  for  the  moss-stone 
with  the  mark  on  it  is  choked  over 
with  the  dead  leaves  that  have  fallen 
and  fallen  there  these  six  years  that 
it  is  since  we  set  it  there.  While 
I  was  stirring  about  among  the 
leaves,  near  a  tree  that  looked  like 
the  tree,  I  thought  I  heard  a  rustling 
near  me ;  so  down  I  sat  and  pre- 
tended I  had  been  looking  for  beech- 
masts.  I  cracked  some,  and  made 
a  show  of  eating  the  kernels,  all  the 
while  listening,  but  not  looking 
round.  I  heard  nothing  more,  and 
by-and-by  I  got  up  and  moved  away, 
but,  after  a  bit,  I  doubled  back,  and 
then  I  saw  a  man  groping  about 
where  I  had  stirred  the  leaves,  dig- 
ging among  them  with  his  hands." 

"Ah,  heavens  !"  shuddered  Lady 

Ana — "  It  was 1  He  is  here — 

near  me — oh  God  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,  my  pretty  ! 
Hear  the  rest.  There's  nothing 
much  to  fright  ye.  I  tried  and 
tried,  and  peered  and  peered,  but 
I  couldn't  make  out  his  face,  it 
was  growing  so  dark  ;  but  to-night 
I  went  prowling  about  at  the  same 
hour — I  met  him,  and  I  mocked 
him  finely  !  I  mocked  him  finely ! " 
chuckled  the  old  nurse.  "  I  mock- 
ed him  finely — made  him  think 
you're  dead." 

"  Quick,  nurse — quick,  quick,  let 
me  hear  all,  at  once — if — he — is — 
still — near — me,"  Lady  Ana  gasped, 
and  then  she  fell  back  in  her  chair 
and  fainted. 

Bitterly  chiding  herself  now  for 
the  momentary  anger  and  pique 
that  had  made  her  rough  and  un- 
terider — for  the  bluntness  of  her  old 
senses  that  did  not  teach  her  what 
her  darling  must  suffer — nurse  lav- 
ished all  her  cares  upon  her  mis- 
tress, and  by-and-by  restored  her  : 
then  she  helped  her  to  her  bed — she 
would  have  her  lie  down  there, 
while  she  sat  by  her  to  finish  her 
story. 
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"Yes,  I  mocked  him  finely,  as 
you  shall  hear.— He  didn't  know 
me,  belike  he  had  never  seen  me ; 
or  if  he  had,  one  old  woman's  like 
enough  to  another  in  a  young  man's 
fancy ;  but  I  knew  his  handsome 
tiger -face  well  enough.  When  I 
came  upon  him,  he  was  standing 
upon  the  hillock  where  the  big  pine 
grows — from  there  he  could  see  into 
the  great  drawing-room.  Sir  Lionel 
had  just  drawn  back  the  curtains 
to  look  upon  the  night " 

"  And  I  did  not  feel  his  nearness, 
and  creep  and  shudder  to  the  mar- 
row of  my  bones  ! " 

"As  luck  would  have  it,  or  a 
merciful  Providence " 

"  Alas,  nurse  !  not  for  me." 

"Put  it  as  you  will,  only  you 
were  not  there — not  in  the  room, 
my  lady.  You  were  just  gone  up 
to  your  chamber.  The  children 
were  all  come  down  to  bid  Sir 
Lionel  good-night.  I  looked  over 
that  fiend's  shoulder,  creeping  up 
the  back  of  the  hillock — I  got  be- 
hind him,  and  stood  nigher  the  top 
than  he.  No  fear  he  would  hear 
me — for  the  wind  made  the  noise  of 
wind  and  sea  together  shrieking  in 
the  tree  about  our  heads  —  so  I 
looked  over  his '  shoulder,  and  saw 
what  he  saw.  They  we're  all  there, 
as  I  said,  and  the  firelight  shining 
full  on  them.  Sir  Lionel  had  a  boy 
and  a  girl  climbing  about  him — his 
lady  had  the  baby  on  her  lap,  and 
right  in  the  midst,  standing  on  the 
rug,  was  young  master — and  you 
not  there  ! — as  luck  or  Providence 
would  have  it,  you  not  there," 
chuckled  the  old  woman. 

"  Oh,  nurse,  go  on,"  groaned  her 
auditor.  "  Is  he  near  me  still  1 " 

"No,  no,  not  he.  But  listen. 
Cries  I  close  into  his  ear,  *  A  fine 
sight,  sir,  ain't  it  1 ' 

"  Says  he,  turning  upon  me  at 
once,  fierce  and  frightened,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  '  Who  the  devil  are 
you,  you  old  hag  ? ' 

"  Says  I— '  It  wouldn't  hurt  you 
to  keep  a  civiller  tongue.  I'm  a 
poor  old  nurse-body  from  the  vil- 
lage above  there,  with  the  breath 
wellnigh  blown  out  of  me,  and  the 
hill  to  climb  this  wild  night.'  For 
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reason  of  the  wind,  I  still  shrieked 
right  into  his  ear. 

"Answers  he,  quite  civil — '  A  fine 
sight,  as  you  say — and  who  may 
those  people  be  1  And  who  does 
this  grand  place  belong  to  ?  I'm 
a  stranger  travelling  this  way  by 
chance.  Could  I  see  the  house,  do 
you  think,  old  mother1? — not  to- 
night, of  course,  but  if  I  come  again 
to-morrow.'  (All  the  while  I  knew 
by  the  look  of  him  that  he  wouldn't 
dare  come  again  in  daylight.) 

"  Says  I  — '  No,  surely  !  and 
where's  the  manners  of  you  to  ask 
it?  Can't  you  see  as  the  family 
is  here  1 ' 

"  Then  he—'  And  who  are  "  the 
family  I" 

"  Then  I — *  Aren't  you  a  looking 
at  them  1  There's  the  master  and 
there's  the  young  master  (just  strik- 
ing his  sister),  and  there's  the  sister 
and  another  boy  to  be  the  heir  if 
the  elder  should  die;  and  there's 
the  lady,  the  mistress,  and  the  last 
baby  on  her  knees/ 

"  Then  he — '  Of  course  I  can  see 
all  that  as  well  as  you,  you  old 
fool ! "  (only  the  compliment  spoken 
as  he  thought  I  shouldn't  hear);  'but 
what  is  the  name  of  the  fellow  you 
call  the  master  1 ' 

"  Then  I—'  I  don't  call  any  fel- 
low master ;  but  the  master  is 
called  Sir  Lionel.  His  other  name 
is  Wintenhouse,  or  something  like 
that.' 

"Then  he — 'How  comes  he  to 
be  the  master  1  I  mean,  has  the 
house  been  his  long  1 ' 

"Then  I — 'About  seven  year, 
I'm  thinking.  It  come  to  him 
through  his  wife,  I've  heard,  and  was 
in  her  family.  But  I  don't  know 
everything.  I  haven't  lived  my 
life  in  these  parts.' 

"Then  he — and  I  fancied  he 
turned  whiter — 'Is  Sir  Lionel's 
wife  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  family  then  ?  I  mean,'  he 
added,  as  if  I  didn't  know  the  sense 
of  his  big  words,  '  are  all  the  rest 
dead  ? ' 

"  Then  I—'  So  it  seems.' 
"  Then  he—'  Hadn't  Sir  Lionel's 
wife  any  brother  or  sister  ? ' 

"Then  I— 'I've  heard  tell  that 
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there  was  a  sister.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  let  out  all  I  know  of  a 
good  family  to  any  stranger  I  meet. 
That's  not  what  we  poor  old  nurse- 
bodies  call  honour.' 

"  Then  he — slipping  a  bit  of  gold 
into  my  hand — '  There  was  a  sister 
you  say — she  is  dead  then  ? ' 

"  Then  I—'  If  all's  true  they  tell, 
it's  no  pity,  poor  sinner  I ' 

"  Then  he  — '  You  know  more 
than  another,  I  fancy.  You  nursed 
her  in  her — in  her  last  illness,  per- 
haps 1 '  (He  didn't  speak  steady.) 

"  Then  I—'  Last  illness  !  poor 
soul !  It  was  a  short  and  sharp 
one — no  time  for  nursing,  and  no 
need.' 

"  Then  he,  quite  fierce  and  grip- 
ing my  arm  — '  Tell  me  all  you 
know,  old  woman  ! — how  and  when 
she  died,  and  if  she  killed  her 
child  1 ' 

"  Then  I,  as  fierce  as  he—'  Who 
said  she  had  a  child?  you  spy,  you 
impostor,  you  !  You  are  the  vil- 
lain, are  you  1  You  are  the  wretch 
of  a  murderer  come  back  to  see  the 
graves  of  your  victims  ! ' 

"  Then  he—'  I,  old  idiot  ?  Take 
care,  or  I'll  insure  your  silence. 
Where  are  those  graves  you  speak 
of  1 — not  in  the  churchyard  ! ' 

"  Then  I—'  There's  more  bodies 
than  lie  in  churchyard,  as  there's 
more  murderers  than  come  to  the 
gallows ! ' 

"  Then  he,  passionately—'  She 
was  not  murdered  ? ' 

"Then  I—'  You  know  that  well 
enough  ;  knowing  that  if  she  had 
been  it  would  have  been  you  as 
done  it,  and  none  other  !  Sweet 
lamb  !  there  wasn't  another,  man 
or  devil,  would  have  done  it ! ' 

"  Then  he,  in  a  rage — *  Woman, 
speak  !  What  did  become  of  her 
and  the  child  ? ' 

"  Then  I,  making  believe  to  be 
very  cunning  —  '  Look  at  young 
master  there.  He's  just  the  age, 
and  he's  no  lamb  like  his  brother 
and  sister/ 

"  Then  he,  quite  pleasant-like, 
and  without  looking  where  I  point- 
ed— '  I  see  you -are  no  fool.  I  know 
you  now,  old  friend ;  no  hope  of 
throwing  me  off  the  scent  like  that. 
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Last  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
watching  you  as  you  searched  for 
something  in  the  wood.  What  you 
did  not  find  I  did — a  little  grave,  a 
baby's.  But  where  does  she  lie — 
the  mother  ? ' 

"  Then  I—'  Not  with  them  as 
dies  a  natural  death.' 

"  Then  he,  as  if  talking  to  himself 
— 'Dead,  that  beautiful  wild  crea- 
ture !  Dead,  and  by  her  own  hand ! 
I  could  be  sorry  if — if  it  were  not 
for  this.'  He  touched  his  forehead 
with  a  finger,  but  it  was  too  dark 
for  me  to  see  if  there  were  any 
mark  there. 

"Then  I— 'Who  said  she  killed 
herself?  You  villain,  you!  won't  you 
even  leave  her  memory  alone,  but 
you  must  blacken  that  1 '  With  this 
I  moved  away,  knowing  he  would 
follow  me.  I  was  in  mortal  terror 
that  you  would  come  down,  and 
they  not  having  dropped  the  cur- 
tain ! 

"Then  he, — I  not  stopping  or 
giving  him  a  chance  to  speak  till 
the  house  was  hidden  from  us  by 
the  trees,  and  we  stood  at  that  gate 
where  you  thought  he'd  have  been 
killed  the  last  night  you  saw  him, 
when  his  horse  ran  away — as  for 
sure  he  must  have  been  if  the  gate 
hadn't  been  set  open  for  Sir  Lionel's 
carriage.  You  remember  how  you 
made  me  go  down  with  you  to  look 
before  you'd  go  to  bed  that  night  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  nurse.     Go  on." 

"  Then  he,  as  we  stood  by  that 
gate— 'Thank  you  for  your  last 
words,  old  woman  ;  her  memory — 
something  maybe  made  of  that.' 

"  He  leant  upon  the  gate,  hin- 
dering me  from  passing  through, 
and  seemed  to  think.  I  watched 
him.  Ah,  if  he'd  stood  by  the 
brink  of  the  river  with  that  evil 
face,  and  I  as  nigh  him  as  I  stood 
then,  ill  it  would  have  fared  with 
him  if  he  hadn't  been  able  to  swim. 
Old  woman  as  I  am,  I'd  have  found 
strength  to  push  him  in  !" 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,  nurse  !  " 
broke  in  Lady  Ana.  "Have  pity 
on  me  :  the  sin  of  all  your  evil 
thoughts  is  mine ;  have  pity/' 

"  Listen  !  hear  what  he  said  next, 
with  a  sneer — '  Sir  Lionel  was  fond 
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of   his  wife's 


sister  —  is 

his  wife — the  family  honour  will  be 
dear  to  him.  He  shall  pay  for  it 
though  she's  dead.' 

"  Villain  as  he  is,  that  word  dead 
seemed  to  hurt  him — '  Dead/  says 
he  again,  *  dead — and  that  blow  1 — 
it  was  only  a  girl's  blow.  Pshaw  ! 
I  would  forgive  her,  if  I  could 
afford  it ;  but  I  cannot/ 

"  Then  I—'  It's  likely  Sir  Lionel 
will  believe  any  story  you  may 
trump  up  against  a  dead  girl !  a 
girl  he  and  his  wife  almost  worship, 
not  knowing.' 

"  Then  he—'  It's  not  likely,  un- 
less I  have  proof.' 

"Then  I — 'And  there's  no  one 
body  in  the  world  but  me  can  give 
it  you.' 

"  Then  he  (scowling  at  me  close 
under  my  bonnet) — '  And  you — you 
wait  to  know  how  much  I  am  going 
to  offer  you  1 ' 

"  Then  I — '  Maybe  ay,  maybe 
nay.  I'm  but  poor,  and  I'm  old 
and  past  work,  and  yet  love  life  like 
another.  But  I've  my  feelings,  too, 
like  another ;  and  it's  not  for  a  little 
I'd  disturb  that  dead  girl's  rest/ 

"  Then  he—'  For  the  present  I'll 
disappoint  you.  Just  now  I'm 
pressed  for  time '  (here  he  glanced 
round  him  as  he  had  done  often 
before).  "  If  at  some  future  period 
I  want  you,  how  shall  I  ask  after 
you  1  what  name  do  you  go  by  ? ' 

"Then  I— 'In  the  village  up 
there  they  know  me  as  Mother 
Grildes.  I'll  serve  you  as  you  serve 
me,  my  fine  gentleman.' 

"  Then  he—'  Old  hag !  I  under- 
stand you.'  Then  he  muttered 
again— 'Dead!  dead  !— Well,  I'd 
rather  let  her  dust  rest  in  such 
peace  and  honour  as  it  may — I  will, 
if  I'm  not  driven  to  extremes  ! ' 
With  a  'good- evening,  old  mother,' 
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fond  of  he  moved  away.  But  he  came  back 
and  said — '  If  you  breathe  a  word 
anywhere  about  of  having  seen  me, 
111  not  forget  you  the  next  dark 
night  we  meet ! ' 

"My  lamb  you've  not  much  to 
fear  from  him  while  he  believes 
you're  dead.  The  devil  is  not  all 
black,  they  say." 

"But,  nurse,  you  forget.  One 
question  asked  in  either  of  the  vil- 
lages will  show  him  how  you  have 
deceived  him — and  then  his  rage." 

"  Wouldn't  he  have  questioned 
first  rather  than  last,  if  he'd  meant 
to  question  at  alii  He  had  a 
hunted,  harried  look.  He'll  not 
stop  to  question  for  fear  his  turn 
should  come  to  answer.  He's  not 
much  altered,  and  he  was  too  well 
known  in  these  parts.  He'll  not 
show  by  daylight.  There  was  old 
Tamling,  the  blacksmith,  at  Witch- 
hampton,  and  Ned  Bury,  the  car- 
rier, up  at  Chine-dandon,  both 
swore,  years  ago,  to  serve  him  out, 
if  ever  they  had  the  chance,  and 
he  knows  it.  He'll  not  stay  any- 
where in  these  parts,  or  show  in 
them  by  daylight.  He  wholly  be- 
lieves you're  dead,  and  'ull  be  off 
far  enough  by  this.  He's  one  as 
makes  any  place  he's  known  in  too 
hot  to  hold  him  again  in  a  hurry." 

"  Nurse,  dear  nurse,  no  more  of 
him.  It  makes  my  very  soul  sick. 
But,  nurse,  I  am  sorry  that  I  ever 
struck  him ;  I  could  almost — but, 
no,  no,  no." 

"  To  keep  silence,  on  and  on,  for 
ever — is  that  not  the  only  punish- 
ment I  can  now  bear  alone  1  Is  it 
not  heavy,  heavy — will  it  not  grow 
ever  heavier  ? " 

So  groaned  Lady  Ana  when  old 
nurse,  believing  that  at  last  her 
mistress  slept,  had  gone  back  to  her 


own  bed,  and  left  her  alone. 


SCENE  V. 


(Ten  years  later.) 

"  I  hate  you  all !  I  will  bear  it 
no  longer — I  will  go  away.  You 
shall  never,  any  of  you,  hear  of  me 
again,  unless  it  is  in  some  way  that 
shall  show  you  how  I  hate  you." 


A  tall  slight  boy,  whose  fine-fea- 
tured face  was  now  distorted  by 
passion,  stood  with  defiantly-folded 
arms  in  the  great  drawing-room 
window  of  Witch-hampton  Hall,  and 
hurled  these  words  at  Sir  Lionel. 
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Sir  Lionel  was  pacing  the  room 
in  great  and  evident  agitation. 
Lady  Emma  sat  by  the  fireside, 
her  youngest  child  on  her  knees, 
the  others  gathered  round  her, 
aghast  at  their  brother's  insolent 
and  violent  conduct. 

Sir  Lionel  approached  the  boy. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  said.  "  You 
are  not  fit  to  remain  in  the  same 
room  with  your  mother  and  sisters." 

"  Let  them  go,  then.  I  will  not, 
till  I  choose." 

Sir  Lionel  drew  nearer ;  his  face 
was  white,  but  resolute  :  the  boy 
uncrossed  his  arms,  a  gleam  of 
tigerish  ferocity  shot  from  his  eyes 
— another  moment,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  struggle  for  mastery. 
Just  in  time  Lady  Ana  stood  be- 
tween them.  In  a  voice  more  sad 
than  severe,  but  that  showed  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  she  would 
be  obeyed,  she  told  the  boy  to  leave 
the  room  immediately,  and  go  to 
the  library.  She  followed  him. 

Emma  sent  the  children  all  away, 
bidding  them  not  go  near  their 
brother  ;  then  she  went  to  her  hus- 
band. Sir  Lionel  had  seated  him- 
self at  the  table,  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands.  Emma  folded  her 
arm  round  his  neck,  and  murmured, 
"  God  comfort  you,  my  poor  Lionel. 
What  will  become  of  him  ?  What 
must  we  do  with  him  1 " 

"  What  will  become  of  him  God 
only  knows/'  answered  Sir  Lionel. 
He  tried  to  rouse  himself  from  his 
deep  dejection.  Passing  his  arm 
round  his  wife,  he  added  —  "  It 
would  be  strange  if  our  lot  had  not 
some  flaw  in  it  :  but  it  seems 
strange  that  this  should  be  the  flaw; 
and  how  to  act  for  the  boy's  good 
I  cannot  tell.  I  must  in  some  way 
have  failed  and  fallen  far  short  of 
my  duty  towards  him." 

"  You  could  not  help  it,"  said 
Emma,  timidly ;  "  but  towards  him, 
it  has  seemed  to  me,  that  we  have 
both  acted  from  duty,  and  not  love. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  feels  this." 

"Yet  Ana,  who  has  such  influ- 
ence over  him,  does  not  love  him." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  Emma  an- 
swered, thoughtfully. 

"  I  shall  go  now  and  find  Ana's 
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husband,  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  him." 

"  Perhaps  if,  when  we  leave,  we 
could  leave  him  behind  under  their 
charge  for  a  while " 

"  I  have  thought  of  that,  Emma. 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  right 
that  we  should  lay  our  burdens  on 
others ;  we  ought  to  learn  to  bear 
them  ourselves.  And  Ana,  ever 
since  old  nurse's  death,  has  seemed 
so  weak  and  ill  that  she  is  not  fit 
to  bear  the  shock  of  such  scenes  as 
that  of  to-day." 

Meanwhile  Lady  Ana  had  softly 
turned  the  key  upon  young  Lionel, 
and  had  then,  with  a  feeble  falter- 
ing step,  gone  up  to  her  own  room. 

She  locked  herself  in,  and  knelt 
by  the  window.  Her  face,  as  she 
knelt  there,  raising  her  eyes  to  the 
pale  sky  of  the  autumn  afternoon, 
looked  bloodless  and  haggard. 

"The  time  has  come  !  "  she 
moaned  —  "the  time  has  come  ! 
Now  God  be  pitiful  to  him,  my 
only  beloved,  my  husband.  Oh, 
my  great  one,  my  strong  one,  my 
true  one — you  who  so  believe  in  the 
saving  power  of  love — little  you 
thought  how  your  words  —  from 
which,  since  you  spoke  them,  I  have 
had  no  rest — 'If  you  could  love 
him,  Ana,  your  love  might  save 
him,  for  some  fascination  draws 
him  towards  you,'  —  little  you 
thought  how  those  words  would 
open  a  grave  in  my  heart,  which, 
after  letting  out  a  long-buried  lie, 
would  close  again  over  all  the  joy 
and  light  and  life  of  life.  My  love 
might  save  him!  The  time  is 
come  when  I  must  try.  Yet  oh,  a 
little  longer,  a  little  longer ;  the 
years  of  your  love,  my  husband, 
have  been  as  days,  and  now  the 
days  of  my  life  will  be  as  years,  so 
long  and  weary.  A  little  longer — 
love  me  a  little  longer  before  I  lose 
your  love  for  ever.  Yet  why  lose 
it  1  Shall  I  not  be  less  unworthy 
of  your  love — a  little  less  unwor- 
thy] Ah,  but  he  has  not  known 
me,  and  now  he  must.  My  hus- 
band, my  husband,  oh,  how  I  love 
you !  oh,  how  I  pity — oh,  how  I 
would  spare  you  !  And  God,  He 
loves  you  more  and  better ;  He 
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pities  you,  and  He  can  spare 
you." 

In  her  agony  she  pushed  open 
the  casement,  leaning  out  for  air. 
She  saw  her  husband  below,  walking 
up  and  down  with  Sir  Lionel.  At 
the  noise  of  her  window  he  looked 
up  and  was  startled  at  her  face. 

A  moment,  and  she  heard  his 
step  upon  the  stair,  and  then  his 
hand  upon  the  lock. 

She  opened  the  door  to  him  : 
when  he  had  closed  it  she  threw 
herself  upon  his  breast,  her  arms 
flung  wildly  round  his  neck ;  strain- 
ing herself  against  him,  she  wept  as 
one  who  weeps  very  life  away. 

"  My  own  dearest  love,  my  darling 
one/'  he  murmured,  making  vain 
efforts  to  soothe  her.  "  What  is  it  ? 
You  are  more  ill,  more  weak  to-day. 
But  what  is  this  sad  trouble  ? " 

"  I  am  ill,  very  ill  and  weak,"  she 
sobbed  ;  "  and  you — you  are  going 
from  me." 

"For  two  days,  love,"  he  said, 
with  a  tender  smile.  "  But  if  you 
are  not  better,  I  will  not  leave  you 
for  two  hours.  You  have  been 
shaken  by  the  scene  with  that 
miserable  boy,  Lionel  has  been 
telling  me.  Calm  yourself  \  I  will 
not  leave  till  you  are  better." 

"  I  shall  never  be  better  till  I  am 
dead,"  she  cried.  "  And  yet  T  am 
growing  better — it  is  the  growing 
better  that  kills  me.  Kiss  me,  hus- 
band, hold  me  closer — love  me,  love 
me.  One  moment  more.  Now,  leave 
me,  dear  love — I  will  grow  calm.  I 
shall  grow  so  soonest  left  alone." 

She  drew  herself  out  of  his  arms, 
and  looked  into  his  face.  Then 
suddenly  she  fell  upon  his  breast 
again,  crying, — 

"  My  heart  is  breaking.  Oh,  hus- 
band, don't  you  feel  it  breaking? 
Oh,  how  I  love  you — how  I  love 
you !  Kemember  how  I  love  you — 
never  forget  how  I  love  you." 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you  to-morrow, 
Ana,"  he  said,  in  gravest,  tenderest 
concern ;  "  it  is  no  duty  that  calls 
me.  Indeed,  poor  child,  I  will  not 
leave  you." 

"  We  will  see,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a 
long  time  till  to-morrow.  Who  can 
tell  what  will  happen?  Now  go 
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down  to  poor  Lionel.  I  will  come 
down  soon." 

But  when  he  turned  to  obey  her 
she  called  him  back,  and  again  she 
strained  him  in  her  arms  as  if,  in- 
deed, they  were  about  to  part  for  ever. 

He  left  her  reluctantly,  greatly 
troubled  at  her  state.  A  few  months 
since,  about  the  time  her  old  nurse 
died,  a  change  had  come  over  Lady 
Ana — a  nameless  illness,  a  trouble 
more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body, 
but  telling  surely  upon  her  physical 
condition. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  her 
life,  Lady  Ana  had  been  conscious 
that  the  dreadful  secret  at  her  heart 
grew  ever  heavier.  In  those  ten 
years— her  husband,  her  one  con- 
stant companion,  she  working  for 
and  with  him — her  life  had  been 
struggling  up  wards  to  wards  a  higher 
standard  of  truth  and  love. 

Now,  since  the  old  nurse  died, 
she  had  borne  her  burden  all  alone 
— all  things  combined  to  make  its 
weight  intolerable.  No  living  crea- 
ture shared  her  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  her  boy's  parentage  :  this 
isolation  of  hers  had  in  it  something 
which  she  felt  to  be  frightful.  The 
condemnation  to  perpetual  silence 
roused  in  her  a  wild,  a  mad  desire 
to  proclaim  her  sin,  ay  upon  the 
house-tops.  She  would  have  done 
it  had  not  love,  her  love  for  him, 
her  husband,  restrained  her. 

Not  many  days  before  her  nurse 
had  died,  she  had  learned  to  be 
certain  that  the  man  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  her  was  dead — had 
died  a  violent  and  a  miserable  death. 
Since  that  he  was  not  for  her  so 
much  the  man  who  had  foully 
wronged  her  as  the  man  who  had 
once  loved  her,  though  in  a  wild 
and  savage  fashion,  towards  whom 
she  had  not  been  blameless,  and 
whom  she  had  in  her  heart  cursed 
and  hated.  "  Curses  come  home  to 
roost  j"  she  was  taught  the  truth 
of  the  homely  saying.  The  weight 
of  her  own  hate,  the  blight  of  her 
own  curse,  came  back  upon  her, 
blighting  her  own  love,  burdening 
her  own  burden. 

When  she  looked  upon  her  son  now 
— her  son  whom  she  had  planted  as 
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a  thorn  to  fester  in  the  flesh  of  those 
she  loved,  who  seemed  to  live 
among  the  gentle  flock  of  his  re- 
puted brothers  and  sisters,  like  a 
wolf,  in  whom  the  wolf -nature  has 
been  restrained  but  not  subdued, 
among  lambs — her  son  who,  in  his 
unmanly  boyhood  seemed  to  scorn 
the  gentleness  of  her  he  called 
"  mother,"  to  writhe  under  and  re- 
volt against  the  calm  justice  of  him 
he  called  father,  while,  as  if  by  some 
fated  fascination,  he  appeared  drawn 
towards  her  he  had  been  taught  to 
name  as  aunt — it  was  with  remorse 
rather  than  loathing,  and  with  an 
awakening  consciousness  that  by 
love  paid  to  the  son,  by  loss  and 
pain  suffered  for  him,  she  might 
expiate  her  crime  of  hate  towards 
the  father.  Expiate  her  crime  of 
hate — was  that  a  crime1?  Is  there 
anything  in  tJie  teaching  of  Him  we 
profess  to  follow,  that  offers  the  slight- 
est justification  of  hate  in  man  or 
woman  under  extremest  wrong  ? 
Expiate  her  crime  !  But  then  she 
would  think,  what  did  her  crime 
matter — what  mattered  her  fate,  soul 
or  body  ?  If  she  only  could  have 
suffered  and  not  pulled  pain  and 
punishment  down  on  the  head  of  the 
true,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  innocent 

— then .   Why,  then,  she  would 

not,  could  not,  have  suffered  in  any 
adequate  way.  Love  is  the  one 
lesson  we  have  to  learn  in  life. 
When  we  have  learned  anything  be- 
yond the  mere  rudiments,  we  know 
that  we  can  only  suffer  in  any  deep 
and  abiding  manner  for,  through, 
and  by  those  whom  we  love. 

Nothing  from  without  now  threat- 
ened Lady  Ana's  tranquillity.  No 
sword  of  Damocles,  that  one  day 
must  fall  from  force  of  fate,  and, 
falling,  would  sever  her  from  all  that 
made  life  dear,  now  hung  over  her 
head :  since  it  had  been  thus,  the  in- 
ward straining  towards  truth  that  at 
times  seemed  all  but  strong  enough 
to  expel  all  falsehood  from  her  life, 
even  against  her  will,  seemed  to  be 
tearing  that  life  up  by  the  roots. 
Why  was  it  now  thus  with  her  1  she 
often  questioned.  For  long  years 
her  love  had  strengthened  her  to  hold 
her  secret,  and  to  live  a  lie.  Did  she 
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love  less  now  ?  Was  this  why  she 
felt  that  not  even  for  his  sake  could 
she  bear  on  longer  ?  Or  was  it  that 
love  being  truth,  and  her  love  hav- 
ing grown  and  strengthened  in  those 
years,  left  now  no  room  in  her  life 
for  anything  that  was  false  1 

However  this  might  be,  the  fact 
was,  that  since  all  cried  peace  and 
oblivion,  she  knew  no  moment's 
peace  or  forgetf illness ;  she  learnt 
to  dread  sleep  and  her  own  fevered 
dreams.  The  inward  impulse,  to  be 
wholly  true  to  him  she  loved,  con- 
tradicted by  the  love  that  feared  the 
truth  for  what  it  loved,  seemed  to 
be  tearing  her  heart  shred  by  shred. 

All  good  she  gained,  all  know- 
ledge, all  experience,  weighted  the 
lie  she  bore.  All  things  worked 
together  to  show  her  the  evil  of  the 
thing  she  had  done,  and  how  it  turn- 
ed to  the  harm  of  those  she  loved. 

When  she  had  hated  her  innocent 
child,  she  had  grudged  it  the  good 
she  did  it,  giving  it  such  a  father 
and  mother;  now  she  understood 
how,  even  to  him,  what  she  had 
done  had  been  not  good,  but  evil. 

Young  Lionel  being  home  from 
school — sent  home  disgraced — had 
come  with  the  others  on  a  visit  to 
the  Hall.  To  the  very  depths  Lady 
Ana  had  felt  her  soul  stirred  with 
pity  as  she  saw  how  the  proud  boy 
held  himself  aloof,  felt  himself  un- 
loved and  alone.  She  had  felt  too, 
that  to  which  no  one  else  had  been 
blind — her  own  power  over  him. 
Then  those  words  her  husband  had 
spoken,  that  if  she  could  love,  she 
might  save  the  boy  ! 

But  her  husband — he  held  her  as 
a  flawless  gem,  an  unspotted  pearl  of 
truth,  on  whose  pure  candour  the 
tiniest  speck  of  the  falseness  of  the 
world  would  show  out  black  and 
ugly.  How  could  she  so  open  his 
eyes  as  not  to  blind  him  to  the  beau- 
ty and  joy  of  life  for  ever  after  1 

It  was  not  now  what  she  had  hid- 
den, so  much  as  the  fact  that  she  had 
hidden  it  through  those  long  years 
of  his  love,  that  seemed  to  her  the 
more  dreadful  part  of  that  which  he 
should  have  to  learn  and  she  to  tell. 

In  the  minutes  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  her  husband's 
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leaving  her  and  the  time  when  she 
softly  quitted  her  room,  went  down 
the  stairs,  and  paused  at  the  door  of 
the  library,  into  which  she  had  locked 
the  boy,  Lady  Ana  suffered,  God 
only  can  tell  how  much.  Pausing 
to  try  and  realise  such  suffering, 
with  what  gratitude  the  sick  heart 
turns  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
finiteness  of  human  power,  the  limit 
and  boundedness  that  so  safely  hem 
us  in,  limiting  and  bounding  the 
power  of  one  poor  heart  to  suffer  ! 

The  dusk  seemed  already  to  have 
gathered  in  the  corners  of  the  dark 
old  room  when  Lady  Ana  entered 
the  library.  She  paused,  looked 
round,  and  thought  the  room  was 
empty  :  one  of  the  windows  stood 
open.  Young  Lionel  was  light  and 
agile  ;  a  spring  from  that  window,  a 
branch  of  the  great  beech  clutched, 
a  swing  to  the  ground  was  easy 
enough.  Lady  Ana,  in  her  wild  girl- 
hood, had  often  thus  escaped  when 
shut  in  there  by  nurse  for  some 
childish  naughtiness.  Who  shall  say 
what  passion  leapt  up  and  fought 
in  that  poor  woman's  half-distract- 
ed mind,  as  the  idea  flashed  across 
it  that  if  the  boy  had  escaped, 
were  gone  as  he  had  threatened, 
speech  would  not  avail  for  him, 
and  silence  might  still  for  all  be 
best?  She  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt.  She  heard  a  stifled  sob  : 
there,  on  the  ground,  his  face  hid- 
den in  his  hands,  lay  the  young 
creature  whom  all  thought  too 
hardened  in  sullen  evil-mindedness 
to  shed  a  tear. 

Lady  Ana  went  to  where  he  lay. 
Kneeling  down  beside  him,  she  laid 
a  trembling  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  softly,  fearfully  breathed 
put,  "My  son!"  and  at  the  breath- 
ing of  those  words  something  con- 
sciously awoke  within  her — and — 
she — loved  him. 

Softly  as  those  words  were  spoken, 
they  sounded  in  her  ear  as  the  crash 
of  doom. 

Young  Lionel  raised  himself  to 
lean  upon  his  elbows ;  he  looked 
her  in  the  face  with  startled  won- 
der, and  said — 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  that  ?  I 
wish  I  were  your  son  !  If  you  were 
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my  mother,  everything  would  be 
different." 

She  sank  upon  the  floor  beside 
him,  trembling  so  that  she  could 
not  even  kneel. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me  and 
speak  to  me  like  that?"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Why  do  you  come  to  me 
and  look  at  me  like  that1?  You 
hate  me  worse  than  they  do." 

"I  do  not  hate  you,"  she  said.  "If 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  love  you  ! " 

"If  I  will  let  you  !  You  know, 
you  know,"  he  cried,  "  that  I  want 
you  to  love  me  ;  but  you  won't,  you 
can't.  Sometimes  I  see  you  look  as 

if  you  were  trying,  and  then 

then  the  look  comes  that  shows  me 
how  you  hate  me — worse  than  the 
others  do,  a  hundred  times.  Aunt 
Ana,  I  have  felt  you  look  at  me  as 
if  I  were  loathsome  to  you.  I  have 
felt  that,  and  I  can't  forget  it ! " 

"  My  poor  boy !  learn  to  forget 
it  now,  and  let  me  love  you." 

"You  are  sorry  for  me?"  he 
asked,  after  an  eager  reading  of  her 
face.  "  You  look  sorry  about  some- 
thing. Is  it  about  me  ? " 

"  We  all  are  sorry  for  you ;  no- 
body hates  you  :  it  is  your  morbid 
fancy." 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  me,  I  ask  ? 
'They  all  are/  oh,  of  course.  I 
know  what  that  means  :  they  are 
all  sorry  for  me,  just  as  they  are 
sorry  if  a  worm  is  trodden  upon  or 
a  snail  crushed.  '  They  do  not  hate 
me ' — oh,  I  know  what  that  means 
too,  quite  well :  they  are  so  good, 
so  Christian,  they  cannot  hate  !  But 
— are  you  sorry  for  me1?  you  are 
not  sorry  about  every  trifle  :  are 
you  sorry  for  me  1  You  can  hate ; 
are  you  sure  you  don't  hate  me  ?" 

"  I  am  more  sorry  for  you  than  I 
can  tell,  or  you  can  think,  my  poor 
boy.  I  do  not  hate  you  ;  I  love 
you." 

"  Now,  aunt  Ana,"  cried  the  boy, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Why  are  you  so  different  to  me 
to-day  ?  Why  have  you  never  come 
to  me  and  been  kind  to  me  before  ? 
If  you  had,  I  should  have  been  dif- 
ferent." 

"  But  you  have  had  love,  Lionel." 

"  I  have  not !  you  know  I  have 
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not.  Why  do  you  lie  ?"  he  asked, 
passionately.  "  If  they  had  loved 
me  and  used  me  ill,  or  if  they  had 
hated  me  out  and  out,  honestly, 
I  wouldn't  have  minded ;  but  al- 
ways to  be  well  treated,  to  have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  to  be 
mocked  with  the  show  of  kindness 

by  all  those  meek  hypocrites 1 

hate  them ! " 

"Oh,  Lionel,  I  implore  you,  do 
not  feel  like  that !" 

"  But  I  do  feel  like  that,  and  you 
have  felt  like  that.  When  you 
hated  me,  and  your  fierce  eyes  said 
so,  I  liked  you  better  than  any  of 
the  others  who  seemed  to  love  me." 

"Then,  if  I  love  you,"  she  said, 
"  when  I  love  you — Ndtellove  you — 
you  will  not  care  for  me  any  more." 

"  I  will ! "  he  cried.  "  Try  me— 
love  me,  aunt  Ana !  I  will  obey 
you  like  a  slave,  I  will  follow  you 
like  a  dog  —  love  me,  aunt  Ana. 
Let  me  live  with  you  always." 

"  Now,  God  help  me,"  she  mur- 
mured, and  laid  her  head  down  on 
the  boy's  shoulder.  Her  sentence 
had  gone  forth  :  all  was  irrevocable 
now.  Had  she  not  felt  this  before  ] 
Who  knows  ]  Even  on  the  way  to 
execution  a  ray  of  hope  will  some- 
times play  about  the  path  of  the 
condemned,  and  make  it  seem  less 
unlikely  that  some  sign  in  the 
heavens  or  convulsion  of  the  earth 
shall  alter  the  face  of  the  world, 
than  that  beneath  an  unregarding 
heaven  all  shall  go  on  towards  the 
appointed  doom. 

"Are  you  ill?"  the  boy  asked, 
when  she  did  not  speak  or  stir. 
"  I  heard  them  say  you  looked  as 
if  you  had  not  long  to  live,  and  I 
did  not  mean  to  live  after  you." 

Her  head  slipped  from  his  shoul- 
der as  he  moved  to  try  and  see  her 
face  :  she  moaned  a  little,  then  lay 
quite  still  upon  the  ground. 

He  spoke  to  her ;  she  did  not 
answer  :  he  took  her  hand  up,  and 
it  fell  powerless  when  he  left  hold 
of  it.  He  bent  over  her  deadly- 
white  and  sunken-looking  face. 

"  Dead  I "  he  cried,  and  for  a 
moment  his  own  young  life  seemed 
to  stand  still. 
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Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet. 
Taught  tenderness  by  fear  or  other 
emotion,  he  brought  a  pillow  and 
put  beneath  her  head ;  he  got  water 
arid  sprinkled  over  her  face,  he 
chafed  and  kissed  her  hands.  Most 
jealously  he  abstained  from  calling 
any  one. 

When  he  found  that  she  gave  no 
sign  of  consciousness  or  life,  he 
stretched  himself  beside  her,  laying 
his  face  upon  her  hand. 

Lady  Ana's  husband  had  been 
seeking  her  anxiously  ;  presently 
he  came  into  the  room. 

"  Are  you  here,  love  1 " 

At  his  entrance,  young  Lionel 
looked  up,  but  did  not  rise.  "  She's 
here,"  he  said,  with  sullen  sorrow. 

"  Good  heavens  !  What  does  this 
mean  1  Boy,  why  did  not  you  call 
for  help  ?  Your  aunt  has  fainted. 
How  long  since  1 " 

"  Not  long.  I  didn't  call  help, 
because  I  did  not  choose  that  any 
one  should  come.  I  did  what  I 
could " 

At  the  sound  of  voices,  just  as 
her  husband  was  kneeling  at  her 
side,  Lady  Ana  roused  herself.  She 
put  an  arm  round  the  boy's  neck, 
raising  herself  to  lean  against  him. 

"  Poor  boy  !  I  have  been  ill.  I 
frightened  you.  Poor  boy — how 
white  you  look  ! "  she  said.  Then 
to  her  husband  — "  He  has  been 
very  good  to  me,  husband."  Turning 
again  to  young  Lionel,  she  kissed 
him,  and  murmured  —  "  Go  away 
now,  my  boy,  and  leave  me  alone 
with  my  husband;  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  him.  Go  to  your  own 
room  till  I  come  to  you,  and  re- 
member that  I  love  you." 

"  But  you  will  be  ill  again — you 
will  die — you  will  leave  me,  and 
not  speak  to  me  again." 

"  It  won't  be  so,"  she  answered. 
"  Go  now." 

He  rose.  As  he  stood  proudly 
erect,  gazing  down  upon  her,  a 
wonderful  softness  was  over  all  his 
fine  fierce  face.  Her  husband  look- 
ed at  him  with  wonder.  At  the 
door  he  turned,  again  gazed  at  her 
a  long,  strange  gaze,  which  she  met 
with  eyes  of  love  —  yet  not  a 
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mother's  love  for  a  child,  so  much 
as  a  martyr's  love  for  the  cause  for 
which  she  dies. 

The  door  closed ;  she  moaned 
and  dropped  her  head  down  into 
her  hands. 

Her  husband,  with  soothing 
words  and  tenderest  caresses,  strove 
to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

"  Stand  up,"  she  said,  writhing  her- 
self free  from  his  arms.  "  My  lord, 
my  judge,  my  king,  whom  I  dare  no 
more  call  husband,  stand  up,  and  do 
not  touch  me.  Stand  up  and  leave 
me  here.  Stand  up  and  judge  me." 

Then  in  broken  sentences,  pas- 
sionately self-reproachful,  abjectly 
humble — for  all  the  pent-up  peni- 
tence of  years  burst  forth,  and  she 
felt  her  shame,  her  guilt,  her  false- 
hood, overwhelmingly — she  made 
her  confession.  When  she  had  end- 
ed— when,  struggling  up  on  to  her 
feeble  knees,  she  had  raised  her 
strained  starting  eyes  and  her 
clenched  clasped  hands  to  him  a 
moment — she  fell  forward  on  her 
face,  feeling  for  his  feet  with  her 
failing  arms. 

Her  husband!  When  he  first 
began  to  gather  the  sense  of  her 
wild  words,  he  stiffened  himself 
into  incredulity. 

That  defence  gave  way  as  a  thou- 
sand trifling  confirmations  that  in 
another  man  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  raised  suspicion, 
rushed  across  his  consciousness, 
Then  he  staggered,  reeled  as  under 
a  heavy  blow — felt  all  things  be- 
come as  nothing — all  life  grow 
black  and  void. 

He  was  stunned.  Without  losing 
physical  power  (though  he  had  stag- 
gered back  a  little  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  stood  when  her  first 
words  rooted  him  to  the  ground, 
he  was  still  erect),  he  appeared  to 
lose  mental  consciousness. 

After  a  while,  over  this  black 
death-darkness  came  flashes  as  from 
the  flames  of  hell. 

Must  he  now  loathe  what  he  had 
so  loved  ?  Must  he  hold  as  polluted 
both  the  mind  and  body  which  he 
had  thought  so  pure  1 

Then  came  a  vast  pity  that  sick- 
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ened  his  soul  almost  unto  death,  as 
he  thought  what  this  erring  woman 
had  suffered,  did  suffer,  must  suffer. 

It  was  the  bitterness  of  death  to 
see  her  lying  there — to  know  that 
she  merited  to  be  there. 

Not  yet  could  he  raise  her  !  not 
yet  could  he  touch  her  !  Alas  !  she 
was  fallen  from  such  high  estate  ! 

He  loathed  the  sin  of  her  long 
deceit  with  the  sternest  loathing; 
and  yet,  through  all,  he  never  doubt- 
ed but  that  he  loved  her  still — ever 
should  love  her  still.  By  degrees 
he  more  and  more  separated  the 
sinner  from  the  sin,  and  over  the 
consciousness  of  her  sin  the  con- 
ciousness  of  her  suffering  spread 
like  a  charitable  mantle. 

He  lived  a  lifetime,  past,  present, 
and  future,  while  she  lay  there 
motionless,  awaiting  her  sentence. 
How  long  she  was  left  to  lie  there 
she  never  knew  ;  it  could  not  have 
been  long,  for  the  room  had  seemed 
dusky  when  she  had  first  entered 
it,  and  when  all  was  over  it  was  not 
yet  quite  dark. 

She  had  not  fainted  again ;  with  all 
the  power  left  her  she  strove  to  keep 
her  senses  alight  to  read  her  sentence. 

"  Ana  ! "  At  that  low  sound  she 
stirred  a  little,  lifted  her  face,  and 
looked  up  towards  his,  drawing 
herself  a  little  farther  from  him  as 
she  did  so. 

She  tasted  her  punishment,  read- 
ing the  changed  lines  of  his  beloved 
face,  hearing  the  altered  broken 
tone  of  his  voice,  as  he  said — 

"  How  must  my  love  have  failed 
and  fallen  short,  not  teaching  you 
to  trust  me  !  " 

As  he  spoke  he  tried  to  raise  her : 
but  she,  resisting  him,  answered — 

"  It  is  not  so ;  you  are  wholly 
blameless — you  are  wholly  spotless, 
and  all  the  fault  is  mine." 

"  Not  all.  Your  old  nurse — she 
deceived  you  as  well  as  me,  you 
say,  swearing  to  you  as  to  me  that 
she  had  told  all.  God  forgive  her ! 
For  the  years  after  you  kept  silence 
for  my  sake,  and  now  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  others  that  at  last  you  speak. 
All  are  dead  who  could  have  told 
me — all,  you  say — every  one T' 

"  All — every  one.   Very  few  need 
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know.  You  will  tell  Emma  and 
Sir  Lionel,  and  they,  Heaven  bless 
them  !  will  try  to  comfort  you.  I 
will  take  my  boy  and  will  go  with 
him  where  you  shall  think  best. 
Always  you  will  be  my  lord  and  mas- 
ter, though  no  more  my  husband ; 
and  you — you  will  try  and  forget 
me.  And  oh,  God  comfort  you ! 
God  comfort  you ! "  She  broke  into 
a  passion  of  heart-wasting  weeping, 
creeping  a  little  nearer  to  fold  her 
hands  round  his  feet.  But  when  he 
spoke  she  stilled  herself  to  listen. 

"  Forget  you,  Ana  !  "  he  said.  "  I 
have  loved  you  long  enough  for  love 
to  have  worked  into  the  very  fibres 
of  my  life.  I  have  loved  you,  not 
knowing — now  I  know.  That  is 
the  change  in  me ;  and  now,  how 
are  you  changed  from  the  being  I 
have  loved  ?  God  has  worked  in  you 
mercifully  through  love,  strengthen- 
ing you  through  love,  giving  you 
sight  through  love.  Is  it  now, 
when  you  are  more  love-worthy, 
when  love  has  strengthened  you  to 
throw  off  a  lie  and  live  for  duty  in 
the  truth — is  it  now  that  I  shall 
dare  to  cast  you  off,  you  whom  He 
is  so  manifestly  saving  by  love, 
shall  I  cast  off,  and  call  unworthy 
of  my  love?  Wife,  I  do  not  say 
that  the  cup  has  not  been  bitter, 
bitter  beyond  all  word  or  thought  ; 
but  I  feel  that  in  these  minutes,  or 
these  hours,  I  have  drunk  it  to  the 
dregs.  It  will  not  work  a  poison- 
death  to  love.  I  do  not  say  that 
life  can  ever  again  be  for  me  what 
it  has  been,  can  ever  be  for  us  what 
I  had  hoped — the  light  of  life  is 
blurred,  and  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
cup  dwells  in  the  mouth.  I  look 
on  and  see  much  trial ;  our  lives 
will  be  salted  as  with  fire ;  but  what 
matter  if  we  come  forth  purified  ?  " 
He  paused  a  little  and  bent  over 
her — "  Love,  my  love,  come  to  my 
arms.  Every  moment  that  you  lie 
there  you  reproach  my  love  and 
grieve  my  heart  and  make  me  feel 
myself  a  Pharisee ;  you  called  me 
lord  and  judge,  but  He  has  judged 
you,  and,  working  in  you  through 
love,  has  so  far  pardoned  you  that 
He  sets  your  feet  in  a  straight  path — 
thorny  it  may  be,  but  unperplexed." 
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She  let  him  raise  her  now ;  but  as 
her  head  fell  back  against  his  breast 
a  great  fear  shuddered  through  him, 
lest  the  strained  thread  of  life  had 
cracked. 

It  was  not  so.  Lady  Ana  lived 
— a  life  which  henceforth  was  love. 

If  hatred  and  fierce  evil  passion 
may  be  expiated  by  love — a  love, 
too,  which  knew  more  of  the  anx- 
ious grief  and  fiery  trial  of  love 
than  of  its  joy  and  peace — then 
Lady  Ana  in  the  years  that  followed 
must,  by  love  paid  to  her  son,  have 
expiated  that  sin  of  hate  against 
his  father. 

Young  Lionel  loved  his  mother ; 
but  at  first  with  love  so  fierce  and 
jealous  that  it  threatened  speedily 
to  wear  her  heart  out.  It  was  by 
very  slow  degrees  that  his  love  grew 
tame  enough  to  be  a  softening  in- 
fluence of  his  own  life,  and  not  to 
be  a  barrier  standing  between  him 
and  his  mother's  husband. 

Lionel  Winterhouse  (he  kept  his 
uncle's  name)  did  not  grow  into  a 
noble,  a  great,  or  a  pre-eminently 
good  man.  It  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  been  great  in  wickedness,  but 
as  if,  striving  towards  good,  his 
fierce  temperament  and  wild  pas- 
sions made  his  life  so  much  one 
battle  to  resist  evil,  one  continual 
effort  and  struggle,  that  in  this  was 
expended  to  exhaustion  all  his 
energy.  His  -was,  looked  on  from 
without,  a  sad  life — so  much  endea- 
vour, so  little  achievement  (as  the 
world  judged) — so  much  labour  and 
pain,  so  little  result.  But  who  shall 
say  it  was  in  truth  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  angels,  one  half  as  sad  as 
many  a  life  of  far  more  evident 
success  %  If  ever,  though  even  by 
little,  he  continued  to  be  victor  in  the 
warfare  against  evil,  if  within  him 
the  flame  of  a  spiritual  life,  though 
often  burning  low,  was  yet  never 
extinguished,  who  shall  say  that  the 
years  by  which  Lady  Ana's  life  was 
shortened  through  the  wear  of  the 
incessant  watch  she  felt  forced  to 
keep  were  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  saving  of  a  soul]  Her  husband, 
giving  her  from  as  true  arms  and 
heart  as  ever  held  and  loved  a 
woman,  did  not  grudge  the  sacrifice. 
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CHRONICLES   OF  CARLINGFORD  :    THE  PERPETUAL   CURATE. 


PART  IX. — CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


MRS  MORGAN  was  in  the  garden 
watering  her  favourite  ferns  when 
her  husband  returned  home  to  din- 
ner on  the  day  of  Mr  Wodehouse's 
death.  The  Rector  was  late,  and 
she  had  already  changed  her  dress, 
and  was  removing  the  withered 
leaves  from  her  prettiest  plant  of 
maidenhair,  and  thinking,  with 
some  concern,  of  the  fish,  when  she 
heard  his  step  on  the  gravel ;  for 
the  cook  at  the  Rectory  was  rather 
hasty  in  her  temper,  and  was  apt  to 
be  provoking  to  her  mistress  next 
morning  when  the  Rector  chose  to 
be  late.  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  and 
Mr  Morgan  was  flushed  and  uncom- 
fortable. To  see  his  wife  looking 
so  cool  and  tranquil  in  her  muslin 
dress  rather  aggravated  him  than 
otherwise,  for  she  did  not  betray 
her  anxiety  about  the  trout,  but 
welcomed  him  with  a  smile,  as  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  do,  even  when 
he  was  late  for  dinner.  The  Rector 
looked  as  if  all  the  anxieties  of  the 
world  were  on  his  shoulders,  as  he 
came  hurriedly  along  the  gravel; 
and  Mrs  Morgan's  curiosity  was 
sufficiently  excited  by  his  looks  to 
have  overcome  any  consideration  but 
that  of  the  trout,  which,  however, 
was  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with ; 
so,  instead  of  asking  questions,  she 
thought  it  wiser  simply  to  remind 
her  husband  that  it  was  past  six 
o'clock.  "  Dinner  is  waiting/'  she 
said,  in  her  composed  way;  and  the 
Rector  went  upstairs  to  wash  his 
hands,  half  disposed  to  be  angry 
with  his  wife.  He  found  her  al- 
ready seated  at  the  head  of  the 
table  when  he  came  down  after 
his  rapid  ablutions ;  and  though  he 
was  not  particularly  quick  of  per- 
ception, Mr  Morgan  perceived,  by 
the  looks  of  the  servant  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  that  he  was  generally 
disapproved  of  throughout  the 
household  for  being  half  an  hour 
too  late.  As  for  Thomas,  he  was 


at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments, but  conducted  himself  with 
distant  politeness  towards  his  mas- 
ter, expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
household  with  all  the  greater  free- 
dom that  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  the  Rectory  since  Mr  Bury's 
time,  and  felt  himself  more  secure 
in  his  tenure  than  any  incumbent, 
as  was  natural  to  a  man  who  had 
already  outlived  two  of  these  tem- 
porary tenants.  Mr  Morgan  was 
disposed  to  be  conciliatory  when 
he  saw  the  strength  of  the  opposite 
side. 

"  I  am  a  little  late  to-day,"  said 
the  politic  Rector.  "Mr  Leeson 
was  with  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
bring  him  home  to  dinner.  It  was 
only  on  Wednesday  he  dined  with 
us,  and  I  know  you  don't  care  for 
chance  guests." 

"  I  think  it  shows  a  great  want 
of  sense  in  Mr  Leeson  to  think  of 
such  a  thing/'  said  Mrs  Morgan, 
responding  by  a  little  flush  of  anger 
to  the  unlucky  Curate's  name.  "  He 
might  understand  that  people  like 
to  be  by  themselves  now  and  then. 
I  am  surprised  that  you  give  in  to 
him  so  much  as  you  do,  William. 
Good-nature  must  stop  somewhere, 
and  I  think  it  is  always  best  to  draw 
a  line.'^ 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  every- 
body to  draw  a  line,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor, mysteriously,  with  a  sigh.  "  I 
have  heard  something  that  has 
grieved  me  very  much  to-day.  I 
will  tell  you  about  it  afterwards." 
When  he  had  said  this,  Mr  Morgan 
addressed  himself  sadly  to  his  din- 
ner, sighing  over  it,  as  if  that  had 
something  to  do  with  his  distress. 

"  Perhaps,  ma'am,"  suggested 
Thomas,  who  was  scarcely  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  his  master,  "  the 
Rector  mayn't  have  heard  as  Mr 
Wodehouse  has  been  took  very  bad 
again,  and  ain't  expected  to  see  out 
the  night?" 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor. "  Poor  ladies  !  it  will  come 
very  hard  upon  them.  My  dear,  I 
think  you  should  call  and  ask  if 
you  can  do  anything.  Troubles 
never  come  singly,  it  is  said.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  that  poor  young  crea- 
ture; though,  perhaps,  things  have 
not  gone  so  far  as  one  imagined." 
The  Rector  sighed  again,  and  looked 
as  though  his  secret,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  almost  too  much  for 
him.  The  consequence,  of  course, 
was,  that  Thomas  prolonged  his 
services  to  the  last  possibility,  by 
way  of  hearing  what  had  happened; 
as  for  Mrs  Morgan,  she  sat  on  thorns, 
though  her  sense  of  propriety  was 
too  great  to  permit  her  to  hurry 
over  the  dinner.  The  pudding, 
though  it  was  the  Rector's  favourite 
pudding,  prepared  from  a  receipt 
only  known  at  All- Souls,  in  which 
the  late  respected  Head  of  that 
learned  community  had  concentrat- 
ed all  his  genius,  was  eaten  in  un- 
easy silence,  broken  only  by  the 
most  transparent  attempts  on  both 
sides  to  make  a  little  conversation. 
Thomas  hovered  sternly  over  his 
master  and  mistress  all  the  time, 
exacting  with  inexorable  severity 
every  usage  of  the  table.  He  would 
not  let  them  off  the  very  smallest 
detail,  but  insisted  on  handing 
round  the  peaches,  notwithstanding 
Mrs  Morgan's  protest.  "  They  are 
the  first  out  of  the  new  orchard- 
house,"  said  the  Rector's  wife.  "I 
want  your  opinion  of  them.  That 
will  do,  Thomas ;  we  have  got 
everything  now,  I  think."  Mrs 
Morgan  was  a  little  anxious  about 
the  peaches,  having  made  a  great 
many  changes  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility in  the  gardening  department; 
but  the  Rector  took  the  downy 
fruit  as  if  it  had  been  a  turnip,  and, 
notwithstanding  her  interest  in  the 
long-delayed  news,  his  wife  could 
not  but  find  it  very  provoking  that 
lie  took  so  little  notice  of  her  exer- 
tions. 

"  Roberts  stood  but  against  the 
new  flue  as  long  as  he  could,"  said 
Mrs  Morgan.  *'  Mr  Proctor  took  no 
interest  in  the  garden,  and  every- 
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thing  had  gone  to  ruin  ;  though  I 
must  say  it  was  very  odd  that  any- 
body from  your  college,  William, 
should  be  careless  about  such  a 
vital  matter,"  said  the  Rector's 
wife,  with  a  little  asperity.  "  I 
suppose  there  must  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Carlingford  which 
makes  people  indifferent."  Natu- 
rally it  was  very  provoking,  after 
all  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  to 
see  her  husband  slicing  that  juicy 
pulp  as  if  it  had  been  any  ordinary 
market  fruit. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear," 
said  Mr  Morgan ;  "  I  was  thinking 
of  this  story  about  Mr  Wentworth. 
One  is  always  making  new  disco- 
veries of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  He  has  behaved  very  badly 
to  me ;  but  it  is  very  sad  to  see  a 
young  man  sacrifice  all  his  prospects 
for  the  indulgence  of  his  passions ; 
though  that  is  a  very  secular  way 
of  looking  at  the  subject,"  said  the 
Rector,  shaking  his  head  mourn- 
fully. "If  it  is  bad  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  what  is  it  in  a  spirit- 
ual 1  and  in  this  age,  too,  when  it 
is  so  important  to  keep  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  clergy  !  "  Mr  Morgan 
sighed  again  more  heavily  than 
ever  as  he  poured  out  the  single 
glass  of  port,  in  which  his  wife 
joined  him  after  dinner.  "  Such 
an  occurrence  throws  a  stigma  upon 
the  whole  Church,  as  Mr  Leeson 
very  justly  remarked." 

"  I  thought  Mr  Leeson  must  have 
something  to  do  with  it,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife.  "What  has  Mr  Went- 
worth been  doing  1  When  you  keep 
a  Low -Church  Curate,  you  never 
can  tell  what  he  may  say.  If  he 
had  known  of  the  All-Souls  pud- 
ding he  would  have  come  to  dinner, 
and  we  should  have  had  it  at  first 
hand,"  said  Mrs  Morgan,  severely. 
She  put  away  her  peach  in  her  re- 
sentment, and  went  to  a  side-table 
for  her  work,  which  she  always  kept 
handy  for  emergencies.  Like  her 
husband,  Mrs  Morgan  had  acquired 
some  little  "  ways  "  in  the  long  ten 
years  of  their  engagement,  one  of 
which  was  a  confirmed  habit  of 
needlework  at  all  kinds  of  un- 
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necessary  moments,  which  much 
disturbed  the  Rector  when  he  had 
anything  particular  to  say. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
you  so  much  the  victim  of  preju- 
dice/' said  Mr  Morgan.  "I  had 
hoped  that  all  our  long  experi- 
ences  "  and  here  the  Rector 

stopped  short,  troubled  to  see  the 
rising  colour  in  his  wife's  face. 
"  I  don't  mean  to  blame  you,  my 
dear,"  said  the  perplexed  man; 
"  I  know  you  were  always  very 
patient  ; "  and  he  paused,  not 
knowing  what  more  to  say,  com- 
forting himself  with  the  thought 
that  women  were  incomprehensi- 
ble creatures,  as  so  many  men  have 
done  before. 

"I  am  not  patient,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife  ;  "  it  never  was  my 
nature.  I  can't  help  thinking 
sometimes  that  our  long  experi- 
ences have  done  us  more  harm 
than  good ;  but  I  hope  nothing 
will  ever  make  me  put  up  with 
a  curate  who  tells  tales  about  other 
people,  and  natters  one's  self,  and 
comes  to  dinner  without  being 
asked.  Perhaps  Mr  Wentworth  is 
very  sinful,  but  at  least  he  is  a 
gentleman,"  said  Mrs  Morgan ;  and 
she  bent  her  head  over  her  work, 
and  drove  her  needle  so  fast  through 
the  muslin  she  was  at  work  upon, 
that  it  glimmered  and  sparkled  like 
summer  lightning  before  the  spec- 
tator's dazzled  eyes. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  preju- 
diced," said  the  Rector.  "  It  is  a 
very  unbecoming  spirit,  my  dear, 
though  I  am  grieved  to  say  so  much 
to  you.  Mr  Leeson  is  a  very  good 
young  man,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  terrible  story  about 
Mr  Wentworth.  I  don't  wish  to 
shock  your  feelings — but  there  are 
a  great  many  things  in  the  world 
that  one  can't  explain  to  ladies. 
He  has  got  himself  into  a  most 
distressing  position,  and  a  public 
inquiry  will  be  necessary.  One 
can't  help  seeing  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence in  it,"  said  the  Rector, 
playing  reflectively  with  the  peach 
on  his  plate. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tho- 
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mas  appeared  at  the  door  to  an- 
nounce Mr  Leeson,  who  had  come 
to  talk  over  the  topic  of  the  day  with 
the  Rector — being  comfortably  ob- 
tuse in  his  perceptions,  and  quite 
disposed  to  ignore  Mrs  Morgan's 
general  demeanour  towards  himself. 
"  I  am  sure  she  has  a  bad  tem- 
per," he  would  say  to  his  confi- 
dants in  the  parish  ;  "  you  can 
see  it  by  the  redness  in  her  face  : 
but  I  never  take  any  notice  when 
she  says  rude  things  to  me."  The 
redness  was  alarming  in  Mrs  Mor- 
gan's face  as  the  unlucky  man  be- 
came visible  at  the  door.  She  said 
audibly,  "I  knew  we  should  be  inter- 
rupted ! "  and  got  up  from  her  chair. 
u  As  Mr  Leeson  is  here,  you  will  not 
want  me,  William,"  she  added,  in 
her  precisest  tones.  "  If  anything 
has  happened  since  you  came  in,  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it  ; 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  send  you 
your  coffee  here,  for  I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  do."  Mr  Morgan 
gave  a  little  groan  in  his  spirit  as 
his  wife  went  away.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  her,  and  was  uncon- 
sciously guided  by  her  judgment 
in  a  great  many  matters.  Talking 
it  over  with  Mr  Leeson  was  a  to- 
tally different  thing  •  for  whatever 
might  be  said  in  his  defence,  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the 
Curate  professed  Low-Church  prin- 
ciples, and  had  been  known  to 
drink  tea  with  Mr  Beecher,  the 
new  minister  of  Salem  Chapel. 
"  Not  that  I  object  to  Mr  Beecher 
because  he  is  a  Dissenter,"  Mr  Mor- 
gan said,  "  but  because,  my  dear, 
you  know,  it  is  a  totally  different 
class  of  society."  When  the  Rector 
was  left  alone  to  discuss  parish 
matters  with  this  doubtful  subor- 
dinate, instead  of  going  into  the 
subject  with  his  wife,  the  good 
man  felt  a  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  though  he  professed  to 
be  reluctant  to  shock  her,  he  had 
been  longing  all  the  time  to  enter 
into  the  story,  which  was  certainly 
the  most  exciting  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Carlingford  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  incumbency.  Mrs 
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Morgan,  for  her  part,  went  up- 
stairs to  the  drawing-room  with  so 
much  indignation  about  this  per- 
sonal grievance  that  she  almost  for- 
got her  curiosity.  Mr  Leeson  hung 
like  a  cloud  over  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Carlingford  •  he  put  out 
that  new  flue  in  the  greenhouse, 
upon  which  she  was  rather  disposed 
to  pique  herself,  and  withered  her 
ferns,  which  everybody  allowed  to 
be  the  finest  collection  within  a 
ten  miles'  circuit.  This  sense  of 
disgust  increased  upon  her  as  she 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
her  eye  naturally  caught  that  car- 
pet which  had  been  the  first  cross 
of  her  married  life.  When  she  had 
laid  down  her  work,  she  began  to 
plan  how  the  offensive  bouquets 
might  be  covered  with  a  pinafore 
of  linen,  which  looked  very  cool 
and  nice  in  summer-time.  And 
then  the  Rector's  wife  reflected 
that  in  winter  a  floor  covered  with 
white  looked  chilly,  and  that  a 
woollen  drugget  of  an  appropriate 
small  pattern  would  be  better  on 
the  whole  ;  but  no  such  thing  was 
to  be  had  without  going  to  Lon- 
don for  it,  which  brought  her  mind 
back  again  to  Mr  Leeson  and  all 
the  disadvantages  of  Carlingford. 
These  subjects  occupied  Mrs  Mor- 
gan to  the  exclusion  of  external 
matters,  as  was  natural  ;  and 
when  she  heard  the  gentlemen 
stir  down-stairs,  as  if  with  ideas  of 
joining  her  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  Rector's  wife  suddenly  recol- 
lected that  she  had  promised  some 
tea  to  a  poor  woman  in  Grove 
Street,  and  that  she  could  not  do 
better  this  beautiful  evening  than 
take  it  in  her  own  person.  She 
was  very  active  in  her  district  at 
all  times,  and  had  proved  herself 
an  admirable  clergywoman  ;  but 
perhaps  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  her  to  go  out  upon  a  charitable 
errand  that  particular  evening  had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr 
Leeson  down-stairs. 

It  was  such  a  very  lovely  night, 
that  Mrs  Morgan  was  tempted  to 
go  farther  than  she  intended.  She 
called  on  two  or  three  of  her  fa- 
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vourites  in  Grove  Street,  and  was 
almost  as  friendly  with  them  as 
Lucy  Wodehouse  was  with  the  peo- 
ple in  Prickett's  Lane;  but  being 
neither  pretty  nor  young,  like  Lucy, 
nor  yet  a  mother  with  a  nursery, 
qualified  to  talk  about  the  measles, 
her  reception  was  not  quite  as  en- 
thusiastic as  it  might  have  been. 
Somehow  it  would  appear  as  though 
our  poor  neighbours  loved  most  the 
ministrations  of  youth,  which  is  su- 
perior to  all  ranks  in  the  matter  of 
possibility  and  expectation,  and  in- 
ferior to  all  ranks  in  the  matter  of 
experience  ;  and  so  holds  a  kind  of 
balance  and  poise  of  nature  be- 
tween the  small  and  the  great.  Mrs 
Morgan  was  vaguely  sensible  of  her 
disadvantages  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  others.  She  never  could 
help  imagining  what  she  might 
have  been  had  she  married  ten 
years  before  at  the  natural  period. 
"  And  even  then  not  a  girl/'  she 
said  to  herself  in  her  sensible  way, 
as  she  carried  this  habitual  thread 
of  thought  with  her  along  the  street, 
past  the  little  front  gardens,  where 
there  were  so  many  mothers  with 
their  children.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  way  the  genteel  houses 
frowned  darkly  with  their  stair- 
case windows  upon  the  humility 
of  Grove  Street ;  and  Mrs  Morgan 
began  to  think  within  herself  of 
the  Miss  Hemmings  and  other  spin- 
sters, and  how  they  got  along  upon 
this  path  of  life,  which,  after  all,  is 
never  very  lightsome  to  behold,  ex- 
cept in  the  future  or  the  past.  It 
was  dead  present  with  the  Rector's 
wife  just  then,  and  many  specula- 
tions were  in  her  mind,  as  was  na- 
tural. "  Not  that  I  could  not  have 
lived  unmarried,"  she  continued 
within  herself,  with  woman's  pride ; 
"  but  things  looked  so  different  at 
five-and-twenty !  "  and  in  her  heart 
she  grudged  the  cares  she  had  lost, 
and  sighed  over  this  wasting  of  her 
years. 

It  was  just  then  that  the  young- 
est Miss  Hemmings  saw  Mrs  Mor- 
gan, and  crossed  over  to  speak  to 
her.  Miss  Hemmings  had  left  five- 
and-thirty  behind  a  long  time  ago, 
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and  thought  the  Rector's  wife  a 
happy  woman  in  the  bloom  of 
youth.  When  she  had  discovered 
conclusively  that  Mrs  Morgan  would 
not  go  in  to  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Miss 
Hemmings  volunteered  to  walk  with 
her  to  the  corner  ;  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  she  immediately 
plunged  into  the  topic  which  at 
that  moment  engaged  all  minds  in 
Carlingford.  "If  I  had  not  seen 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it,"  said  Miss  Hem- 
mings. "  I  should  have  thought 
it  a  got-up  story  :  not  that  I  ever 
could  have  thought  it  impossible,  as 
you  say — for,  alas !  I  know  well 
that  without  grace  every  wicked- 
ness is  more  than  possible — but  I 
saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  my 
dear  Mrs  Morgan ;  she  standing  out- 
side, the  bold  little  thing,  and  he 
at  the  door — as  if  it  was  right  for 
a  clergyman  to  open  the  door  like 
a  man-servant — and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this  she  has  not  been  seen 
by  any  living  creature  in  Carling- 
ford ;  who  can  tell  what  may 
have  been  done  with  her1?"  cried 
the  horrified  eyewitness.  "  She  has 
never  been  seen  from  that  hour !  " 

"  But  that  was  only  twenty-four 
hours  ago,"  said  Mrs  Morgan ;  "  she 
may  have  gone  off  to  visit  some  of 
her  friends." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mrs  Morgan, 
twenty-four  hours  is  a  long  time 
for  a  girl  to  disappear  out  of  her 
own  home,"  said  Miss  Hemmings  ; 
"  and  all  her  friends  have  been  sent 
to,  and  no  word  can  be  heard  of 
her.  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  very 
hard  with  Mr  Wentworth ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  looks  like  a  judgment 
upon  him  for  all  his  candlesticks 
and  flowers  and  things,"  she  con- 
tinued, out  of  breath  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  her  tale. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  God 
makes  people  sin  in  order  to  punish 
them]"  said  Mrs  Morgan,  with 
some  fire,  which  shocked  Miss  Hem- 
mings, who  did  not  quite  know  how 
to  reply. 

"  I  do  so  wish  you  would  come 
in  for  a  few  minutes  and  taste  our 
tea ;  my  sister  Sophia  was  just  mak- 
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ing  it  when  I  came  out.  We  get 
it  from  our  brother  in  Assam,  and 
we  think  a  great  deal  of  it,"  said 
Miss  Hemmings  ;  "  it  can't  pos- 
sibly be  adulterated,  you  know,  for 
it  comes  direct  from  his  plantation. 
If  you  can't  come  in  just  now,  I 
will  send  you  some  to  the  Rectory, 
and  you  will  tell  us  how  you  like 
it.  We  are  quite  proud  of  our  tea, 
My  brother  has  a  large  plantation, 

and  he  hopes " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs  Morgan, 
"  but  the  Rector  will  be  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  must  go.  It  must  be 
very  nice  to  have  your  tea  direct 
from  the  plantation ;  and  I  hope 
you  will  change  your  mind  about 
Mr  Wentworth,"  she  continued, 
without  much  regard  for  punctua- 
tion, as  she  shook  hands  at  the  cor- 
ner. Mrs  Morgan  went  down  the 
narrow  street  which  led  to  Grange 
Lane,  after  this  interview,  with 
some  commotion  in  her  mind.  She 
took  Mr  Wentworth's  part  instinc- 
tively, without  asking  any  proofs  of 
his  innocence.  The  sun  was  just 
setting,  and  St  Roque's  stood  out 
dark  and  picturesque  against  all 
the  glory  of  the  western  sky  as  the 
Rector's  wife  went  past.  She  could 
not  help  thinking  of  him,  in  his 
youth  and  the  opening  of  his  ca- 
reer, with  a  kind  of  wistful  interest. 
If  he  had  married  Lucy  Wode- 
house,  and  confined  himself  to  his 
own  district  (but  then  he  had  no 
district),  Mrs  Morgan  would  have 
contemplated  the  two,  not,  indeed, 
without  a  certain  half -resentful  self- 
reference  and  contrast,  but  with 
natural  sympathy.  And  now,  to 
think  of  this  dark  and  ugly  blot 
on  his  fair  beginning  disturbed 
her  much.  When  Mrs  Morgan  re- 
collected that  she  had  left  her 
husband  and  his  curate  consulting 
over  this  matter,  she  grew  very  hot 
and  angry,  and  felt  humiliated  by 
the  thought.  Was  it  her  William, 
her  hero,  whom  she  had  magnified 
for  all  these  ten  years,  though  not 
without  occasional  twinges  of  en- 
lightenment, into  something  great, 
who  was  thus  sitting  upon  his 
young  brother  with  so  little  human 
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feeling  and  so  much  middle-aged 
jealousy1?  It  hurt  her  to  think  of 
it,  though  not  for  Mr  Wentworth' s 
sake.  Poor  Mrs  Morgan,  though 
not  at  all  a  sentimental  person,  had 
hoarded  up  her  ideal  so  much  after 
the  ordinary  date,  that  it  came  all 
the  harder  upon  her  when  every- 
thing thus  merged  into  the  light  of 
common  day.  She  walked  very  fast 
up  Grange  Lane,  which  was  an- 
other habit  of  her  maidenhood  not 
quite  in  accord  with  the  habit  of 
sauntering  acquired  during  the 
same  period  by  the  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls.  When  Mrs  Morgan  was  op- 
posite Mr  Wodehouse's,  she  looked 
across  with  some  interest,  thinking 
of  Lucy ;  and  it  shocked  her  great- 
ly to  see  the  closed  shutters,  which 
told  of  the  presence  of  death.  Then, 
a  little  farther  up,  she  could  see 
Elsworthy  in  front  of  his  shop, 
which  was  already  closed,  talking 
vehemently  to  a  little  group  round 
the  door.  The  Rector's  wife  crossed 
the  street,  to  avoid  coming  in  con- 
tact with  this  excited  party ;  and, 
as  she  went  swiftly  along  under  the 
garden-walls,  came  direct,  without 
perceiving  it,  upon  Mr  Wentworth, 
who  was  going  the  opposite  way. 
They  were  both  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts,  the  Perpetual  Curate 
only  perceiving  Mrs  Morgan  in  time 
to  take  off  his  hat  to  her  as  he 
passed ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  hav- 
ing no  desire  for  any  further  inter- 
course. Mrs  Morgan,  however,  was 
of  a  different  mind.  She  stopped 
instantly,  as  soon  as  she  perceived 
him.  "  Mr  Wentworth,  it  is  get- 
ting late — will  you  walk  with  me 
as  far  as  the  Rectory  ? "  she  said, 
to  the  Curate's  great  astonishment. 
He  could  not  help  looking  at  her 
with  curiosity  as  he  turned  to  ac- 
company her.  Mrs  Morgan  was 
still  wearing  her  wedding  things, 
which  were  not  now  in  their  first 
freshness  —  not  to  say  that  the 
redness,  of  which  she  was  so  pain- 
fully sensible,  was  rather  out  of 
accordance  with  the  orange  blos- 
soms. Then  she  was  rather  flurried 
and  disturbed  in  her  mind ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  Mr  Wentworth  ungrate- 
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fully  concluded  the  Rector's  wife 
to  be  looking  her  plainest,  as  he 
turned  with  very  languid  interest 
to  see  her  safely  home. 

"  A  great  many  things  seem  to 
be  happening  just  now/'  said  Mrs 
Morgan,  with  a  good  deal  of  em- 
barrassment ;  "I  suppose  the  people 
in  Carlingford  are  grateful  to  any- 
body who  gives  them  something  to 
talk  about." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  grati- 
tude," said  the  Perpetual  Curate ; 
"  it  is  a  sentiment  I  don't  believe 
in." 

"  You  ought  to  believe  in  every- 
thing as  long  as  you  are  young," 
said  Mrs  Morgan.  "  I  want  very 
much  to  speak  to  you,  Mr  Went- 
worth ;  but  then  I  don't  know  how 
you  will  receive  what  I  am  going  to 
say." 

"  I  can't  tell  until  I  know  what 
it  is,"  said  the  Curate,  shutting 
himself  up.  He  had  an  expressive 
face  generally,  and  Mrs  Morgan  saw 
the  shutters  put  up  and  the  jeal- 
ous blinds  drawn  over  the  young 
man's  countenance  as  clearly  as  if 
they  had  been  tangible  articles. 
He  did  not  look  at  her,  but  kept 
swinging  his  cane  in  his  hand,  and 
regarding  the  pavement  with  down- 
cast eyes ;  and  if  the  Rector's  wife 
had  formed  any  expectations  of 
finding  in  the  Perpetual  Curate  an 
ingenuous  young  heart,  open  to 
sympathy  and  criticism,  she  now 
discovered  her  mistake. 

"If  I  run  the  risk,  perhaps  you 
will  forgive  me,"  said  Mrs  Morgan. 
"  I  have  just  been  hearing  a  dread- 
ful story  about  you;  and  I  don't 
believe  it  in  the  least,  Mr  Went- 
worth," she  continued,  with  a  little 
effusion ;  for,  though  she  was  very 
sensible,  she  was  only  a  woman, 
and  did  not  realise  the  possibility 
of  having  her  sympathy  rejected, 
and  her  favourable  judgment  re- 
ceived with  indifference. 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  your 
good  opinion.  What  was  the  dread- 
ful story 2"  asked  Mr  Wentworth, 
looking  at  her  with  careless  eyes. 
They  were  just  opposite  Elsworthy's 
shop,  and  could  almost  hear  what 
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he  was  saying,  as  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  little  group  of  listeners, 
talking  loud  and  vehemently.  The 
Perpetual  Curate  looked  calmly  at 
him  across  the  road,  and  turned 
again  to  Mrs  Morgan,  repeating  his 
question,  "  What  was  the  dreadful 
story? — one  gets  used  to  romances," 
he  said,  with  a  composure  too  ela- 
borate to  be  real ;  but  Mrs  Morgan 
did  not  think  of  that. 

"If  you  don't  care  about  it,  I 
need  not  say  anything,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  who  could  not  help 
feeling  affronted.  "But  I  am  so 
sorry  that  Mr  Morgan  and  you  don't 
get  on/'  she  continued,  after  a  little 
pause.  "  I  have  no  right  to  speak; 
but  I  take  an  interest  in  everything 
that  belongs  to  the  parish.  If  you 
would  put  a  little  confidence  in  my 
husband,  things  might  go  on  bet- 
ter ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  thought 
I  might  say  to  you,  on  my  own  ac- 
count, that  I  had  heard  this  scandal, 
and  that  I  don't  believe  in  it.  If 
you  do  not  understand  my  motive, 
I  can't  help  it,"  said  the  Rector's 
wife,  who  was  now  equally  ready 
for  friendship  or  for  battle. 

"  Thanks  ;  I  understand  what 
you  mean/'  said  Mr  Wentworth, 
who  had  come  to  himself.  "  But  will 
you  tell  me  what  it  is  you  don't  be- 
lieve in  1 "  he  asked  with  a  smile, 
which  Mrs  Morgan  did  not  quite 
comprehend. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  quiet  exasperation.  "  I 
don't  think  you  would  risk  your 
prospects,  and  get  yourself  into 
trouble,  and  damage  your  entire 
life  for  the  sake  of  any  girl,  how- 
ever pretty  she  might  be.  Men 
don't  do  such  things  for  women 
nowadays,  even  when  it  is  a  worthy 
object/'  said  the  disappointed  opti- 
mist. "  And  I  believe  you  are  a 
great  deal  more  sensible,  Mr  Went- 
worth." There  was  just  that  tone 
of  mingled  approval  and  contempt 
in  this  speech  which  a  woman 
knows  how  to  deliver  herself  of 
without  any  appearance  of  feel- 
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ing;  and  which  no  young  man,  how- 
ever blase,  can  hear  with  compos- 
ure. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  with  a 
little  heat  and  a  rising  colour.  "  I 
am  glad  you  think  me  so  sensible." 
And  then  there  ensued  a  pause,  up- 
on the  issue  of  which  depended 
the  question  of  peace  or  war  be- 
tween these  two.  Mr  Wentworth's 
good  angel,  perhaps,  dropped  softly 
through  the  dusky  air  that  moment, 
and  jogged  his  perverse  charge  with 
the  tip  of  a  celestial  wing.  "  And 
yet  there  might  be  women  in  the 

world  for  whom "  said  the 

Curate  ;  and  stopped  again.  "  I 
daresay  you  are  not  anxious  to  know 
my  sentiments  on  the  subject,"  he 
continued,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  I 
am  sorry  you  think  so  badly — I 
mean  so  well  of  me." 

"  I  don't  think  badly  of  you," 
said  Mrs  Morgan,  hastily.  "  Thank 
you  for  walking  with  me;  and  what- 
ever happens,  remember  that  I  for 
one  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  she 
said,  holding  out  her  hand.  After 
this  little  declaration  of  friendship, 
the  Rector's  wife  returned  to  the 
Rectory,  where  her  husband  was 
waiting  for  her,  more  than  ever  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  Mr  Went- 
worth. She  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room,  forgetting  all  about 
the  carpet,  and  poured  out  the  tea 
with  satisfaction,  and  made  herself 
very  agreeable  to  Mr  Finial,  the 
architect,  who  had  come  to  talk  over 
the  restorations.  In  that  moment 
of  stimulation  she  forgot  all  her  ex- 
perience of  her  husband's  puzzled 
looks,  of  the  half-comprehension 
with  which  he  looked  at  her,  and 
the  depths  of  stubborn  determina- 
tion which  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  hastier  and  more  gene- 
rous spirit,  and  so  went  on  with 
more  satisfaction  and  gaiety  than 
she  had  felt  possible  for  a  long 
time,  beating  her  drums  and  blow- 
ing her  trumpets,  to  the  encounter 
in  which  her  female  forces  were  so 
confident  of  victory. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 


Mr  Wentworth  went  upon  his 
way,  after  he  had  parted  from  Mrs 
Morgan,  with  a  moment's  gratitude; 
but  he  had  not  gone  half-a-dozen 
steps  before  that  amiable  sentiment 
yielded  to  a  sense  of  soreness  and 
vexation.  He  had  almost  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
slander  against  which  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  present  a  blank 
front  of  unconsciousness  and  passive 
resistance,  and  he  was  angry  with 
himself  for  his  susceptibility  to  this 
unexpected  voice  of  kindness.  He 
was  going  home,  but  he  did  not 
care  for  going  home.  Poor  Mrs 
Hadwin's  anxious  looks  of  suspi- 
cion had  added  to  the  distaste  with 
which  he  thought  of  encountering 
again  the  sullen  shabby  rascal  to 
whom  he  had  given  shelter.  It  was 
Saturday  night,  and  he  had  still  his 
sermon  to  prepare  for  the  next  day; 
but  the  young  man  was  in  a  state 
of  disgust  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  lot,  and  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  go  in  and  address  him- 
self to  his  work  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  Such  a  sense  of  injustice 
and  cruelty  as  possessed  him  was 
not  likely  to  promote  composition, 
especially  as  the  pulpit  addresses 
of  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's  were 
not  of  a  declamatory  kind.  To 
think  that  so  many  years'  work 
could  be  neutralised  in  a  day  by 
a  sudden  breath  of  scandal,  made 
him  not  humble  or  patient,  but 
fierce  and  resentful.  He  had  been 
in  Wharfside  that  afternoon,  and 
felt  convinced  that  even  the  dy- 
ing woman  at  No.  10  Prickett's 
Lane  had  heard  of  Rosa  Els  worthy ; 
and  he  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw, 
many  a  distrustful  inquiring  glance 
thrown  at  him  by  people  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  kind  of  secondary 
Providence.  Naturally  the  mere 
thought  of  the  failing  allegiance  of 
the  "district"  went  to  Mr  Went- 
worth's  heart.  When  he  turned 
round  suddenly  from  listening  to  a 
long  account  of  one  poor  family's 


distresses,  and  saw  Tom  Bowman, 
the  gigantic  bargeman,  whose  six 
children  the  Curate  had  baptised  in 
a  lump,  and  whose  baby  had  been 
held  at  the  font  by  Lucy  Wode- 
house  herself,  looking  at  him  wist- 
fully with  rude  affection,  and  some- 
thing that  looked  very  much  like 
pity,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  bitterness  that  welled  up  in  the 
mind  of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  In- 
stead of  leaving  Wharfside  comfort- 
ed as  he  usually  did,  he  came  away 
wounded  and  angry,  feeling  to  its 
full  extent  the  fickleness  of  popu- 
lar sympathy.  And  when  he  came 
into  Grange  Lane  and  saw  the 
shutters  closed,  and  Mr  Wode- 
house's  green  door  shut  fast,  as 
if  never  more  to  open,  all  sources 
of  consolation  seemed  to  be  shut 
against  him.  Even  the  habit  he 
had  of  going  into  Elsworthy's  to 
get  his  newspaper,  and  to  hear 
what  talk  might  be  current  in  Car- 
lingford,  contributed  to  the  sense  of 
utter  discomfort  and  wretchedness 
which  overwhelmed  him.  Men  in 
other  positions  have  generally  to 
consult  the  opinion  of  their  equals 
only;  but  all  sorts  of  small  people 
can  plant  thorns  in  the  path  of  a 
priest  who  has  given  himself  with 
fervour  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
True  enough,  such  clouds  blow  by, 
and  sometimes  leave  behind  a  sky 
clearer  than  before  ;  but  that  re- 
sult is  doubtful,  and  Mr  Wentworth 
was  not  of  the  temper  to  comfort 
himself  with  philosophy.  He  felt 
ingratitude  keenly,  as  men  do  at 
eight-and-twenty,  even  when  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  gra- 
titude is  a  delusion  ;  and  still  more 
keenly,  with  deep  resentment  and 
indignation,  he  felt  the  horrible 
doubt  which  had  diffused  itself 
around  him,  and  seemed  to  be  look- 
ing at  him  out  of  everybody's  eyes. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind  one  bethinks 
one's  self  of  one's  relations — those 
friends  not  always  congenial,  but 
whom  one  looks  to  instinctively, 
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when  one  is  young,  in  the  crises  of 
life.  He  knocked  at  his  aunt's  door 
almost  without  knowing  it,  as  he 
went  down  Grange  Lane,  after 
leaving  Mrs  Morgan,  with  vague 
sentences  of  his  sermon  floating  in 
his  mind  through  all  the  imbrog- 
lio of  other  thoughts.  Even  aunt 
Dora's  foolish  affection  might  have 
been  a  little  comfort  at  the  moment, 
and  he  could  not  but  be  a  little 
curious  to  know  whether  they  had 
heard  Elsworthy's  story,  and  what 
the  patronesses  of  Skelmersdale 
thought  of  the  matter.  Somehow, 
just  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
tresses, a  vision  of  Skelmersdale 
burst  upon  the  Perpetual  Curate  like 
a  glimpse  of  a  better  world.  If  he 
could  but  escape  there  out  of  all  this 
sickening  misconception  and  in- 
gratitude— if  he  could  but  take 
Lucy  into  his  protecting  arms,  and 
carry  her  away  far  from  the  clouds 
that  were  gathering  over  her  path 
as  well  as  his  own.  The  thought 
found  vent  in  an  impatient  long- 
drawn  sigh,  and  was  then  expelled 
contemptuously  from  the  young 
man's  bosom.  If  a  hundred  Skel- 
mersdales  were  in  his  power,  here, 
where  his  honour  had  been  attacked, 
it  was  necessary  to  remain,  in  the  face 
of  all  obstacles,  till  it  was  cleared. 

The  Miss  Went  worths  had  just 
come  up  to  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner  when  their  nephew  entered. 
As  for  Miss  Dora,  she  had  seated 
herself  by  the  window,  which  was 
open,  and,  with  her  light  little  curls 
fluttering  upon  her  cheek,  was 
watching  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  by 
the  side  of  the  great  laurel,  which 
indicated  the  spot  occupied  at  this 
moment  by  Jack  and  his  cigar. 
"Dear  fellow,  he  does  enjoy  the 
quiet,"  she  said,  with  a  suppressed 
little  sniff  of  emotion.  "  To  think 
we  should  be  in  such  misery  about 
poor  dear  Frank,  and  have  Jack, 
about  whom  we  have  all  been  so 
unbelieving,  sent  to  us  for  a  con- 
solation. My  poor  brother  will  be 
so  happy,"  said  Miss  Dora,  almost 
crying  at  the  thought.  She  was 
under  the  influence  of  this  senti- 
ment when  the  Curate  entered.  It 
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was  perhaps  impossible  for  Mr 
Wentworth  to  present  himself  be- 
fore his  three  aunts  at  the  present 
crisis  without  a  certain  conscious- 
ness in  his  looks  ;  and  it  was  well 
that  it  was  twilight,  and  he  could 
not  read  distinctly  all  that  was 
written  in  their  countenances.  Miss 
Cecilia  held  out  her  lovely  old  hand 
to  him  first  of  all.  She  said, "  How 
do  you  do,  Frank?"  which  was  not 
very  original,  but  yet  counted  for  a 
good  deal  in  the  silence.  When  he 
came  up  to  her,  she  offered  him  her 
sweet  old  cheek  with  a  look  of  pity 
which  touched,  and  yet  affronted, 
the  Perpetual  Curate.  He  thought 
it  was  the  wisest  way  to  accept  the 
challenge  at  once. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  but  you 
need  not  be  sorry  for  me,"  he  said, 
as  he  sat  down  by  her.  And  then 
there  was  a  little  pause — an  awful 
pause  ;  for  Miss  Wentworth  had 
no  further  observations  to  offer, 
and  Miss  Dora,  who  had  risen  up 
hastily,  dropped  into  her  chair 
again  in  a  disconsolate  condition, 
when  she  saw  that  her  nephew  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  her.  The 
poor  little  woman  sat  down  with 
miserable  sensations,  and  did  not 
find  the  comfort  she  hoped  for 
in  contemplation  of  the  smoke  of 
Jack's  cigar.  After  all,  it  was  Frank 
who  was  the  original  owner  of  Miss 
Dora's  affections.  When  she  saw 
him,  as  she  thought,  in  a  state  of 
guilt  and  trouble,  received  with 
grim  silence  by  the  dreaded  Leonora, 
the  poor  lady  began  to  waver  greatly, 
divided  between  a  longing  to  re- 
turn to  her  old  allegiance,  and  a 
certain  pride  in  the  new  bonds 
which  bound  her  to  so  great  a  sin- 
ner as  Jack.  She  could  not  help 
feeling  the  distinction  of  having 
such  a  reprobate  in  her  hands.  But 
the  sight  of  Frank  brought  back 
old  habits,  and  Miss  Dora  felt  at 
her  wits'  end,  and  could  not  tell 
what  to  do. 

At  length  Miss  Leonora's  voice, 
which  was  decided  contralto,  broke 
the  silence.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  Frank,"  said  the  strong- 
minded  aunt.  "From  something 
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we  heard,  I  supposed  you  had  gone 
away  for  a  time,  and  we  were  rather 
anxious  about  your  movements. 
There  are  so  many  things  going  on 
in  the  family  just  now,  that  one  does 
not  know  what  to  think.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  are  still  in  Carlingford." 

"  I  never  had  the  least  intention 
of  going  away,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth.  "  I  can't  imagine  who  could 
tell  you  so." 

"Nobody  told  us,"  said  Miss 
Leonora ;  "  we  drew  that  conclusion 
from  other  things  we  heard.  Dora, 
give  Frank  the  newspaper  with  that 
paragraph  about  Gerald.  I  have 
prophesied  from  the  first  which  way 
Gerald  was  tending.  It  is  very 
shocking  of  him,  and  I  don't  know 
what  they  are  to  do,  for  Louisa  is 
an  expensive  little  fool ;  and  if  he 
leaves  the  Kectory,  they  can't  have 
enough  to  live  on.  If  you  knew 
what  your  brother  was  going  to  do, 
why  didn't  you  advise  him  other- 
wise ]  Besides,  he  will  be  wretched," 
said  the  discriminating  woman.  "  I 
never  approved  of  his  ways,  but  I 
could  not  say  anything  against  his 
sincerity.  I  believe  his  heart  was 
in  his  work;  a  man  may  be  very 
zealous,  and  yet  very  erroneous," 
said  Miss  Leonora,  like  an  oracle 
out  of  the  shadows. 

"  I  don't  know  if  he  is  erroneous 
or  not — but  I  know  I  should  like 
to  punch  this  man's  head,"  said 
the  Curate,  who  had  taken  the 
paper  to  the  window,  where  there 
was  just  light  enough  to  make  out 
the  paragraph.  He  stood  looming 
over  Miss  Dora,  a  great  black  shadow 
against  the  fading  light.  "  All  the 
mischief  in  the  world  comes  of  these 
villanous  papers,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth.  "  Though  I  did  not  think 
anybody  nowadays  believed  in  the 
'  Chronicle.'  Gerald  has  not  gone 
over  to  Home,  and  I  don't  think  he 
means  to  go.  I  daresay  you  have 
agitated  yourself  unnecessarily  about 
more  than  one  supposed  event  in 
the  family,"  he  continued,  throwing 
the  paper  on  the  table.  "  I  don't 
know  anything  very  alarming  that 
has  happened  as  yet,  except  perhaps 
the  prodigal's  return,"  said  the 
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Perpetual  Curate,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  bitterness.  His  eye  had  just 
lighted  on  Jack  sauntering  through 
the  garden  with  his  cigar  ;  and  Mr 
Wentworth  was  human,  and  could 
not  entirely  refrain  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments. 

"But,  oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  you 
are  not  angry  about  poor  Jack1?" 
said  Miss  Dora.  "He  has  not  known 
what  it  was  to  be  at  home  for  years 
and  years.  A  stepmother  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  an  own  mother,  and 
he  never  has  had  any  opportunities ; 
and,  oh,  Frank,  don't  you  remember 
that  there  is  joy  in  heaven  ] "  cried 
the  anxious  aunt — "  not  to  say  that 
he  is  the  eldest  son.  And  it  is  such 
a  thing  for  the  family  to  see  him 
changing  his  ways  in  such  a  beauti- 
ful spirit !  "  said  Miss  Dora.  The 
room  was  almost  dark  by  this  time, 
and  she  did  not  see  that  her  peni- 
tent had  entered  while  she  spoke. 

"  It  is  very  consoling  to  gain  your 
approval,  aunt  Dora,"  said  Jack. 
"  My  brother  Frank  doesn't  know 
me.  If  the  Squire  will  make  a  nur- 
sery of  his  house,  what  can  a  man 
do?  But  a  fellow  can't  be  quite 

ruined  as  long  as  he  has " 

aunts,  the  reprobate  was  about 
to  say,  with  an  inflection  of  laugh- 
ter intended  for  Frank's  ear  only 
in  his  voice;  but  he  fortunately 
remembered  in  time  that  Miss 
Leonora  had  an  acute  intelligence, 
and  was  not  to  be  trifled  with — 
"As  long  as  he  has  female  rela- 
tions," said  Jack,  in  his  most  feel- 
ing tone.  "  Men  never  sympathise 
with  men."  He  seemed  to  be  apolo- 
gising for  Frank's  indifference,  as 
well  as  for  his  own  sins.  He  had 
just  had  a  very  good  dinner — for 
the  Miss  Wentworths'  cook  was 
the  best  in  Carlingford — and  Jack, 
whose  digestion  was  perfect,  was 
disposed  to  please  everybody,  and 
had,  in  particular,  no  disposition 
to  quarrel  with  Frank. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  see  how  hum- 
ble and  forgiving  he  is,"  said  Miss 
Dora,  rising  on  tiptoe  to  whisper 
into  the  Curate's  ear ;  "  and  always 
takes  your  part  whenever  you  are 
mentioned/'  said  the  injudicious 
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aunt.  Meantime  the  other  sisters 
were  very  silent,  sitting  each  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  group  of 
shadows.  Then  Miss  Leonora  rose 
with  a  sudden  rustling  of  all  her 
draperies,  and  with  her  own  ener 
getic  hand  rang  the  bell. 

"  Now  the  lamp  is  coming,"  said 
Jack,  in  a  tone  of  despair,  "a  bright, 
blank,  pitiless  globe  like  the  world ; 
and  instead  of  this  delicious  dark- 
ness, where  one  can  see  nothing 
distinctly,  my  heart  will  be  torn 
asunder  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
by  the  sight  of  suicide.  Why-  do 
we  ever  have  lights'?"  said  the 
exquisite,  laying  himself  down  soft- 
ly on  a  sofa.  When  the  lamp  was 
brought  in,  Jack  became  visible 
stretched  out  in  an  attitude  of  per- 
fect repose  and  tranquillity,  with  a 
quiet  conscience  written  in  every 
fold  of  his  scrupulous  apparel.  As 
for  Frank,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
still  in  morning-dress,  and  was  bit- 
ing his  nails,  and  had  a  cloud  upon 
his  brow  which  the  sudden  light 
disclosed  like  a  traitor  before  he 
was  prepared  for  it.  Between  the 
two  brothers  such  a  contrast  was 
visible  that  it  was  not  surprising  if 
Miss  Dora,  still  wavering  in  her 
allegiance,  went  back  with  relief  to 
the  calm  countenance  of  her  peni- 
tent, and  owned  to  herself  with 
trembling  that  the  Curate  looked 
preoccupied  and  guilty.  Perhaps 
Miss  Leonora  came  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. She  seated  herself  at  her 
writing-table  with  her  usual  air  of 
business,  and  made  a  pen  to  a  hard 
point  by  the  light  of  the  candles, 
which  were  sacred  to  her  particular 
use. 

"  I  heard  some  news  this  morning 
which  pleased  me  very  much/'  said 
Miss  Leonora.  "  I  daresay  you  re- 
member Julia  Trench  1  You  two 
used  to  be  a  great  deal  together  at 
one  time.  She  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr  Shirley's  excellent  curate, 
who  is  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
character.  He  did  very  well  at  the 
university,  I  believe,"  said  the 
patroness  of  Skelmersdale  ;  "  but  I 
confess  I  don't  care  much  for  aca- 
demical honours.  He  is  an  excel- 
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lent  clergyman,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  purpose,  and  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  his  views. 
So,  knowing  the  interest  we  take 
in  Julia,  you  may  think  how  pleased 
we  were,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  look- 
ing full  into  her  nephew's  face. 
He  knew  what  she  meant  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  she  had  put  it  in  words. 
"When  is  old  Shirley  going  to 
die  ?"  said  Jack  from  the  sofa.  "  It's 
rather  hard  upon  Frank,  keeping 
him  out  of  the  living  so  long ;  and 
if  I  were  you,  I'd  be  jealous  of  this 
model  curate,"  said  the  fine  gentle- 
man, with  a  slight  civil  yawn.  "  I 
don't  approve  of  model  curates  upon 
family  livings.  People  are  apt  to 
make  comparisons,"  said  Jack,  and 
then  he  raised  his  head  with  a  little 
energy — "  Ah,  there  it  is,"  said  the 
Sybarite,  "  the  first  moth.  Don't 
be  precipitate,  my  dear  fellow. 
Aunt  Dora,  pray  sit  quietly  where 
you  are,  and  don't  disturb  our  ope- 
rations. It  is  only  a  moth,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  don't  let  us  cut  short  the 
moments  of  a  creature  that  has  no 
hereafter,"  said  Jack,  solemnly. 
He  disturbed  them  all  by  this  ec- 
centric manifestation  of  benevol- 
ence, and  flapped  his  handkerchief 
round  Miss  Dora,  upon  whose  white 
cap  the  unlucky  moth,  frightened 
by  its  benefactor's  vehemence,  was 
fluttering  wildly.  Jack  even  for- 
got himself  so  far  as  to  swear  at  the 
frightened  insect  as  it  flew  wildly 
off  at  a  tangent,  not  to  the  open 
window,  but  to  Miss  Leonora's 
candles,  where  it  came  to  an  imme- 
diate end.  But  nobody  understood 
what  was  implied  in  the  accidente. 
Miss  Leonora  sat  rather  grimly 
looking  on  at  all  this  byplay.  When 
her  elegant  nephew  threw  himself 
back  once  more  upon  his  sofa,  she 
glanced  from  him  to  his  brother 
with  a  comparison  which  perhaps 
was  not  so  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Perpetual  Curate.  But  even 
Miss  Leonora,  though  so  sensible, 
had  her  weaknesses  ;  and  she  was 
very  evangelical,  and  could  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  from  the  sinner 
who  had  placed  himself  for  con- 
version in  her  hands. 
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"  We  have  too  great  a  sense  of 
our  responsibility  to  treat  Skel- 
mersdale  simply  as  a  family  liv- 
ing," she  said.  "  Besides,  Frank 
of  course  is  to  have  Wentworth 
Rectory.  Gerald's  perversion  is  a 
great  blow  ;  but  still,  if  it  is  to  be, 
Frank  will  be  provided  for  at  least. 
As  for  our  parish 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
Curate  ;  "  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  leaving  Carlingford.  At 
the  present  moment  neither  Skel- 
mersdale  nor  Wentworth  would 
tempt  me.  I  am  in  no  doubt  as  to 
where  my  work  lies,  and  there  is 
enough  of  it  to  satisfy  any  man." 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he 
spoke,  of  ungrateful  Wharfside,  for 
which  he  had  done  so  much,  and 
the  recollection  brought  a  little 
flush  of  indignant  colour  to  his 
cheek. 

"  Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Dora  in  a  whisper,  stealing  up  to 
him,  "if  it  is  not  true,-  you  must  not 
mind.  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  nobody 
will  mind  it  if  it  is  not  true."  She 
put  her  hand  timidly  upon  his  arm 
as  she  reached  up  to  his  ear,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  poor  little  woman, 
who  was  trying  all  she  could  to  serve 
two  masters,  kept  one  eye  upon  Jack, 
lest  her  momentary  return  to  his  bro- 
ther might  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  moral  reformation  which 
she  was  nursing  with  so  much  care. 
As  for  the  Curate,  he  gave  her  a 
hasty  glance,  which  very  nearly 
made  an  end  of  Miss  Dora.  She 
retired  to  her  seat  with  no  more 
courage  to  say  anything,  unable  to 
make  out  whether  it  was  virtuous 
reproach  or  angry  guilt  which  looked 
at  her  so  sternly.  She  felt  her  head- 
ache coming  on  as  she  sank  again 
upon  her  chair.  If  she  could  but 
have  stolen  away  to  her  own  room, 
and  had  a  good  comforting  cry  in 
the  dark,  it  might  have  kept  off  the 
headache ;  but  then  she  had  to  be 
faithful  to  her  post,  and  to  look 
after  the  reformation  of  Jack. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great 
work  might  be  done  in  Carling- 
ford," said  Miss  Leonora,  "if  you 
would  take  my  advice  and  organise 
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matters  properly,  and  make  due 
provision  for  the  lay  element.  As 
for  Sisters  of  Mercy,  I  never  had 
any  belief  in  them.  They  only  get 
young  clergymen  into  mischief," 
said  the  strong-minded  aunt.  "We 
are  going  to  have  tea,  Frank,  if  you 
will  have  some.  Poor  Mr  Shirley 
has  got  matters  into  very  bad  order 
at  Skelmersdale,  but  things  will  be 
different  under  the  new  incumbent, 
I  hope,"  said  Miss  Leonora,  shoot- 
ing a  side-glance  of  keen  inspection 
at  the  Curate,  who  bore  it  steadily. 

"  I  hope  he  will  conduct  himself 
to  your  satisfaction,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, with  a  bland  but  somewhat 
grim  aspect,  from  the  window,  "but 
I  can't  wait  for  tea.  I  have  still 
got  some  of  my  work  to  do  for  to- 
morrow ;  so  good-night." 

"I'll  walk  with  you,  Frank," 
said  his  elder  brother.  "  My  dear 
aunts,  don't  look  alarmed  ;  nothing 
can  happen  to  me.  There  are  few 
temptations  in  Grange  Lane  ;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  come  back  directly. 
/  cannot  do  without  my  tea,"  said 
Jack,  by  way  of  consoling  poor 
Miss  Dora,  who  had  started  with 
consternation  at  the  proposal.  And 
the  two  brothers  went  out  into  the 
fresh  evening  air  together,  their 
aunt  Dora  watching  them  from  the 
window  with  inexpressible  anxiety ; 
for  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  right 
for  a  clergyman  to  saunter  out  of 
doors  in  the  evening  with  such  a 
doubtful  member  of  society  as  Jack ; 
and  perhaps  Frank,  having  him- 
self fallen  into  evil  ways,  might 
hinder  or  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  brother's  re-establish- 
ment in  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues.  Miss  Dora,  who  had  to 
carry  them  both  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  who  got  no  sympathy 
in  the  present  case  from  her  hard- 
hearted sisters,  was  fain  at  last  to 
throw  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
steal  out  to  that  summer-house 
which  was  built  into  the  garden- 
wall,  and  commanded  Grange  Lane 
from  its  little  window.  There  she 
established  herself  in  the  darkness, 
an  affectionate  spy.  There  ought 
to  have  been  a  moon  that  night, 
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and  accordingly  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted  at  that  end  of  Grange  Lane, 
for  the  authorities  in  Carlingforcl 
bore  a  frugal  mind.  But  the  sky 
had  become  cloudy,  and  the  moon 
shone  only  by  intervals,  which  gave 
a  certain  character  of  mystery  and 
secrecy  to  the  night.  Through  this 
uncertain  light  the  anxious  woman 
saw  her  two  nephews  coming  and 
going  under  the  window,  appar- 
ently in  the  most  eager  conversation. 
Miss  Dora's  anxiety  grew  to  such  a 
height  that  she  opened  softly  a  chink 
of  the  window  in  hope  of  being  able 
to  hear  as  well  as  to  see,  but  that 
attempt  was  altogether  unsuccess- 
ful. Then,  when  they  had  walked 
about  for  half  an  hour,  which  looked 
like  two  hours  to  Miss  Dora,  who 
was  rapidly  taking  one  of  her  bad 
colds  at  the  half-open  window,  they 
were  joined  by  another  figure  which 
she  did  not  think  she  had  ever 
seen  before.  The  excitement  was 
growing  tremendous,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  three  conspirators  more  and 
more  alarming,  when  the  poor  lady 
started  with  a  little  scream  at  a 
noise  behind  her,  and,  turning 
round,  saw  her  maid,  severe  as  a 
pursuing  Fate,  standing  at  the 
door.  "  After  giving  me  your  word 
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as  you  wouldn't  come  no  more!" 
said  the  reproachful  despot  who 
swayed  Miss  Dora's  soul.  After 
that  she  had  to  make  the  best  of 
her  way  indoors,  thankful  not  to  be 
carried  to  her  room  and  put  into 
hot  water,  which  was  the  original 
intention  of  Collins.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions of  Miss  Dora's  mind  after  this 
glimpse  into  the  heart  of  the  vol- 
cano on  which  her  innocent  feet 
were  standing.  Unless  it  were 
murder  or  high  treason,  what  could 
they  have  to  plot  about?  or  was 
the  mysterious  stranger  a  disguised 
Jesuit,  and  the  whole  business  some 
terrible  Papist  conspiracy]  Jack, 
who  had  been  so  much  abroad,  and 
Gerald,  who  was  going  over  to  Rome, 
and  Frank,  who  was  in  trouble  of 
every  description,  got  entangled 
together  in  Miss  Dora's  disturbed 
imagination.  No  reality  could  be 
so  frightful  as  the  fancies  with 
which  she  distracted  herself  after 
that  peep  from  the  summer-house  ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  indignation  of  Collins, 
who  knew  that  her  mistress  would 
kill  herself  some  day,  and  was 
aware  that  she,  in  her  own  person, 
would  get  little  rest  that  night. 
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"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  exact 
connection  between  tea  and  refor- 
mation," said  Jack  Went  worth,  with 
a  wonderful  yawn.  "  When  I  con- 
sider that  this  is  all  on  account 
of  that  stupid  beast  Wodehouse,  I 
feel  disposed  to  eat  him.  By  the 
way,  they  have  got  a  capital  cook  ; 
I  did  not  think  such  a  cuisine  was 
the  sort  of  thing  to  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  one's  family,  which  has 
meant  boiled  mutton  up  to  this 
moment,  to  my  uninstructed  imagi- 
nation. But  the  old  ladies  are  in  a 
state  of  excitement  which,  I  pre- 
sume, is  unusual  to  them.  It  appears 
you  have  been  getting  into  scrapes 
like  other  people,  though  you  are  a 
parson.  As  your  elder  brother,  my 
dear  Frank " 


"  Look  here,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate  ;  "  you  want  to  ask  about 
Wodehouse.  I  will  answer  your 
questions,  since  you  seem  to  have 
some  interest  in  him ;  but  I  don't 
speak  of  my  private  affairs  to  any 
but  my  intimate  friends,"  said  Mr 
Wentworth,  who  was  not  in  a  hum- 
our to  be  trifled  with. 

The  elder  brother  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "  It  is  curious  to  remark 
the  progress  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  one's  family,"  he  said, 
reflectively.  "When  you  were  a 
little  boy,  you  took  your  drubbings 
dutifully;  but  never  mind,  we've 
another  subject  in  hand.  I  take  an 
interest  in  Wodehouse,  and  so  do 
you — I  can't  tell  for  what  reason. 
Perhaps  he  is  one  of  the  intimate 
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friends  with  whom  you  discuss  your 
private  affairs  1  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter quite  apart  from  the  subject. 
The  thing  is,  that  he  has  to  be  taken 
care  of — not  for  his  own  sake,  as  I 
don't  need  to  explain  to  you,"  said 
Jack.  "  I  hear  the  old  fellow  died 
to-day,  which  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  have  done,  upon  the  whole. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how  much 
he  had,  and  how  he  has  left  it?  We 
may  have  to  take  different  sides, 
and  the  fellow  himself  is  a  snob ; 
but  I  should  like  to  understand  ex- 
actly the  state  of  affairs  between 
you  and  me,  as  gentlemen,"  said 
the  heir  of  the  Wentworths.  Either 
a  passing  spasm  of  compunction 
passed  over  him  as  he  said  the  word, 
or  it  was  the  moon,  which  had  just 
flung  aside  the  last  fold  of  cloud 
and  burst  out  upon  them  as  they 
turned  back  facing  her.  "  When  we 
know  how  the  affair  stands,  we  can 
either  negotiate  or  fight,"  he  added, 
puffing  a  volume  of  smoke  from  his 
cigar.  "  Really  a  very  fine  effect — 
that  little  church  of  yours  comes 
well  against  that  bit  of  sky.  It 
looks  like  a  Constable,  or  rather 
it  would  look  like  a  Constable, 
thrusting  up  that  bit  of  a  spire  into 
the  blue,  if  it  happened  to  be  day- 
light," said  Jack,  making  a  tube 
of  his  hand,  and  regarding  the 
picture  with  great  interest.  Miss 
Dora  at  her  window  beheld  the 
movement  with  secret  horror  and 
apprehension,  and  took  it  for  some 
mysterious  sign. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Mr  Wode- 
house's  property,"  said  the  Curate  : 
"  I  wish  I  knew  enough  law  to  un- 
derstand it.  He  has  left  no  will,  I 
believe  ;"  and  Mr  Went  worth  watch- 
ed his  brother's  face  with  no  small 
interest  as  he  spoke. 

"Very  like  a  Constable,"  said 
Jack,  still  with  his  hands  to  his  eyes. 
"  These  clouds  to  the  right  are  not 
a  bad  imitation  of  some  effects  of 
his.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Con- 
stable is  my  passion.  And  so  old 
Wodehouse  has  left  no  will  ?  What 
has  he  left  ?  some  daughters  1  Ex- 
cuse my  curiosity,"  said  the  elder 
brother.  "  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
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you  know.  If  you  like  this  other 
girl  well  enough  to  compromise  your- 
self on  her  account  (which,  mind 
you,  I  think  a  great  mistake),  you 
can't  mean  to  go  in  at  the  same  time 
for  that  pretty  sister,  eh  1  It's  a  sort 
of  sport  I  don't  attempt  myself — 
though  it  may  be  the  correct  thing 
for  a  clergyman,  for  anything  I  can 
tell  to  the  contrary,"  said  the  toler- 
ant critic. 

Mr  Wentworth  had  swallowed 
down  the  interruptions  that  rushed 
to  his  lips,  and  heard  his  brother 
out  with  unusual  patience.  After 
all,  perhaps  Jack  was  the  only  man 
in  the  world  whom  he  could  ask  to 
advise  him  in  such  an  emergency. 
"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
don't  mean  to  insult  either  me  or 
my  profession,"  he  said,  gravely ; 
"  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  here  is  one 
point  upon  which  I  should  be  glad 
of  your  help.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  Wodehouse  who  has  carried 
away  this  unfortunate  girl.  She  is 
a  little  fool,  and  he  has  imposed 
upon  her.  If  you  can  get  him  to 
confess  this,  and  to  restore  her  to 
her  friends,  you  will  lay  me  under 
the  deepest  obligation,"  said  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  with  unusual  en- 
ergy. "  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
such  a  slander  disables  me,  and  goes 
to  my  heart. ' '  When  he  had  once  be- 
gun to  speak  on  the  subject,  he  could 
not  help  expressing  himself  fully; 
and  Jack,  who  had  grown  out  of 
acquaintance  with  the  nobler  senti- 
ments, woke  up  with  a  slight  start 
through  all  his  moral  being  to  recog- 
nise the  thrill  of  subdued  passion 
and  scorn  and  grief  which  was  in 
his  brother's  voice.  Innocent  Miss 
Dora,  who  knew  no  evil,  had  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  in  lier  mind  that  Frank 
was  guilty ;  but  Jack,  who  scarcely 
knew  what  goodness  was,  acquitted 
his  brother  instantaneously,  and  re- 
quired no  other  proof.  Perhaps  if 
he  had  been  capable  of  any  impres- 
sion beyond  an  intellectual  one, 
this  little  incident  might,  in  Miss 
Dora's  own  language,  have  "done 
him  good." 

"  So  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ? "  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Wode- 
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house  !  but  then  the  fellow  hasn't 
a  penny.  I  see  some  one  skulking 
along  under  the  Avails  that  looks  like 
him.  Hist!  Smith — Tom — what 
do  they  call  you?  We  want  you 
here/'  said  Jack,  upon  whom  the 
moon  was  shining  full.  Where  he 
stood  in  his  evening  coat  and  spot- 
less breadth  of  linen,  the  heir 
of  the  Wentworths  was  ready  to 
meet  the  eye  of  all  the  world.  His 
shabby  subordinate  stopped  short, 
with  a  kind  of  sullen  admiration,  to 
look  at  him.  Wodehouse  knew  the 
nature  of  Jack  Went  worth's  pur- 
suits a  great  deal  better  than  his 
brother,  and  that  some  of  them 
would  not  bear  much  investigation ; 
but  when  he  saw  him  stand  trium- 
phant in  gorgeous  apparel,  fearing 
no  man,  the  poor  rascal,  whom  every- 
body kicked  at,  rose  superior  to  his 
own  misfortunes.  He  had  not  made 
much  of  it  in  his  own  person,  but 
that  life  was  not  altogether  a  failure 
which  had  produced  Jack  Went- 
worth.  He  obeyed  his  superior's 
call  with  instinctive  fidelity,  proud, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  be  living  the 
same  life  and  sharing  the  same 
perils.  When  he  emerged  into  the 
moonlight,  his  shaggy  countenance 
looked  excited  and  haggard.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  experiences,  he 
was  not  of  a  constitution  which 
could  deny  nature.  He  had  inflict- 
ed every  kind  of  torture  upon  his 
father  while  living,  and  had  no  re- 
morse to  speak  of  now  that  he  was 
dead ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  fact 
of  the  death  affected  him.  His  eyes 
looked  wilder  than  usual,  and  his 
face  older  and  more  worn,  and  he 
looked  round  him  with  a  kind  of 
clandestine  skulking  instinct  as  he 
came  out  of  the  shadow  into  the 
light. 

This  was  the  terrible  conjunction 
which  Miss  Dora  saw  from  her 
window.  The  anxious  woman  did 
not  wait  long  enough  to  be  aware 
that  the  Curate  left  the  other  two 
to  such  consultations  as  were  in- 
evitable between  them,  arid  went 
away  very  hastily  to  his  own  house, 
and  to  the  work  which  still  awaited 
him  —  "  When  the  wicked  man 
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turneth  away  from  the  evil  of  his 
ways,  arid  doeth  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right."  Mr  Wentworth, 
when  he  came  back  to  it,  sat  for 
about  an  hour  over  his  text  before 
he  wrote  a  single  syllable.  His 
heart  had  been  wrung  that  day  by 
the  sharpest  pangs  which  can  be 
inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  generous 
spirit.  He  was  disposed  to  be  bitter 
against  all  the  world — against  the 
dull  eyes  that  would  not  see,  the 
dull  ears  that  could  shut  themselves 
against  all  suggestions  either  of  gra- 
titude or  justice.  It  appeared  to 
him,  on  the  whole,  that  the  wicked 
man  was  every  way  the  best  off  in 
this  world,  besides  being  wooed  and 
besought  to  accept  the  blessings  of 
the  other.  And  the  Curate  was 
conscious  of  an  irrepressible  in- 
clination to  exterminate  the  hu- 
man vermin,  who  made  the  earth 
such  an  imbroglio  of  distress  and 
misery ;  and  was  sore  and  wounded 
in  his  heart  to  feel  how  his  own 
toils  and  honest  purposes  availed 
him  nothing,  and  how  all  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  bystanders 
went  to  the  pretender.  These  sen- 
timents naturally  complicated  his 
thoughts,  and  made  composition 
difficult;  not  to  say  that  they  added 
a  thrill  of  human  feeling  warmer 
than  usual  to  the  short  and  suc- 
cinct sermon.  It  was  not  an  emo- 
tional sermon,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  it  was  so 
for  Mr  Wentworth,  who  carried  to 
an  extreme  point  the  Anglican  dis- 
like for  pulpit  exaggeration  in  all 
forms.  The  Perpetual  Curate  was 
not  a  natural  orator.  He  had  very 
little  of  the  eloquence  which  gave 
Mr  Vincent  so  much  success  in  the 
Dissenting  connection  during  his 
short  stay  in  Carlingford,  which  was 
a  kind  of  popularity  not  much  to 
the  taste  of  the  Churchman.  But 
Mr  Wentworth  had  a  certain  faculty 
of  concentrating  his  thoughts  into 
the  tersest  expression,  and  of  utter- 
ing in  a  very  few  words,  as  if  they 
did  not  mean  anything  particular, 
ideas  which  were  always  individual, 
and  often  of  distinct  originality — 
a  kind  of  utterance  which  is  very 
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dear  to  the  English  mind.  As  was 
natural,  there  were  but  a  limited 
amount  of  people  able  to  find  him 
out  ;  but  those  who  did  so  were 
rather  fond  of  talking  about  the 
"restrained  power"  of  the  Curate 
of  St  Roque's. 

Next  morning  was  a  glorious 
summer  Sunday — one  of  those  days 
of  peace  on  which  this  tired  old 
earth  takes  back  her  look  of  inno- 
cence, and  deludes  herself  with 
thoughts  of  Eden.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  tumults  enough  going  on  over 
her  surface — vulgar  merry-makings 
and  noises,  French  drums  beating, 
all  kinds  of  discordant  sounds  going 
on  here  and  there,  by  land  and  sea, 
under  that  tranquil  impartial  sun. 
But  the  air  was  very  still  in  Carling- 
ford,  where  you  could  hear  the  bees 
in  the  lime  blossoms  as  you  went 
to  church  in  the  sunshine.  All 
that  world  of  soft  air  in  which  the 
embowered  houses  of  Grange  Lane 
lay  beatified,  was  breathing  sweet 
of  the  limes ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  radiance  of  the  day,  people  were 
talking  of  other  subjects  as  they 
came  down  under  the  shadow  of 
the  garden -walls  to  St  Roque's. 
There  was  a  great  stream  of  people 
— greater  than  usual;  for  Carling- 
ford  was  naturally  anxious  to  see 
how  Mr  Wentworth  would  conduct 
himself  in  such  an  emergency.  On 
one  side  of  the  way  Mr  Wodehouse's 
hospitable  house,  shut  up  closely, 
and  turning  all  its  shuttered  win- 
dows to  the  light,  which  shone 
serenely  indifferent  upon  the  blank 
frames,  stood  silent,  dumbly  contri- 
buting its  great  moral  to  the  human 
holiday ;  and  on  the  other,  Elswor- 
thy's  closed  shop,  with  the  blinds 
drawn  over  the  cheerful  windows 
above,  where  little  Rosa  once  amused 
herself  watching  the  passengers,  in- 
terposed a  still  more  dreadful  dis- 
cordance. The  Carlingford  people 
talked  of  both  occurrences  with 
composure  as  they  went  to  St 
Roque's.  They  were  sorry,  and 
shocked,  and  very  curious ;  but  that 
wonderful  moral  atmosphere  of  hu- 
man indifference  and  self-regard 
which  surrounds  every  individual 
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soul,  kept  their  feelings  quite  with- 
in bounds.  Most  people  wondered 
much  what  Mr  Wentworth  would 
say ;  whether  he  would  really  ven- 
ture to  face  the  Carlingford  world ; 
whether  he  would  take  refuge  in  a 
funeral  sermon  for  Mr  Wodehouse ; 
or  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
conduct  himself  under  such  circum- 
stances. When  the  greater  part  of 
the  congregation  was  seated,  Miss 
Leonora  Wentworth,  all  by  herself, 
in  her  iron-grey  silk,  which  rustled 
like  a  breeze  along  the  narrow  pas- 
sage, although  she  wore  no  crino- 
line, went  up  to  a  seat  immediately 
in  front,  close  to  Mr  Wentworth's 
choristers,  who  just  then  came  troop- 
ing in  in  their  white  surplices,  look- 
ing like  angels  of  unequal  height, 
and  equivocal  reputation.  Miss 
Leonora  placed  herself  in  the  front 
row  of  a  little  group  of  benches  ar- 
ranged at  the  side,  just  where  the 
Curate's  wife  would  have  been  placed 
had  he  possessed  such  an  append- 
age. She  looked  down  blandly 
upon  the  many  lines  of  faces  turned 
towards  her,  accepting  their  in- 
spection with  perfect  composure. 
Though  her  principles  were  Evan- 
gelical, Miss  Leonora  was  still  a 
Wentworth,  and  a  woman.  She 
had  not  shown  any  sympathy  for 
her  nephew  on  the  previous  night ; 
but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
stand  by  him,  without  saying  any- 
thing about  her  determination.  This 
incident  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  mind  of  Carlingford.  Most 
likely  it  interfered  with  the  private 
devotions,  from  which  a  few  heads 
popped  up  abruptly  as  she  passed; 
but  she  was  very  devout  and  ex- 
emplary in  her  own  person,  and  set 
a  good  example,  as  became  the  cler- 
gyman's aunt. 

Excitement  rose  very  high  in  St 
Roque's  when  Mr  Wentworth  came 
into  the  reading-desk,  and  Elswor- 
thy,  black  as  a  cloud,  became  visible 
underneath.  The  clerk  had  not 
ventured  to  absent  himself,  nor  to 
send  a  substitute  in  his  place.  Never, 
in  the  days  when  he  was  most  de- 
voted to  Mr  Wentworth,  had  Els- 
worthy  been  more  determined  to 
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accompany  him  through  every  parti- 
cular of  the  service.  They  had  stood 
together  in  the  little  vestry,  going 
through  all  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  Curate  trying  hard  to  talk  as 
if  nothing  had  happened,  the  clerk 
going  through  all  his  duties  in  total 
silence.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
church  service  in  Carlingford  which 
was  followed  with  such  intense  in- 
terest by  all  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  congregation.  When  the  ser- 
mon came,  it  took  Mr  Wentworth's 
admirers  by  surprise,  though  they 
could  not  at  the  moment  make  out 
what  it  was  that  puzzled  them. 
Somehow  the  perverse  manner  in 
which  for  once  the  Curate  treated 
that  wicked  man  who  is  generally 
made  so  much  of  in  sermons,  made 
his  hearers  slightly  ashamed  of 
themselves.  As  for  Miss  Leonora, 
though  she  could  not  approve  of  his 
sentiments,  the  thought  occurred  to 
her  that  Frank  was  not  nearly  so 
like  his  mother's  family  as  she  had 
supposed  him  to  be.  When  the 
service  was  over,  she  kept  her  place, 
steadily  watching  all  the  worship- 
pers out,  who  thronged  out  a  great 
deal  more  hastily  than  usual  to  com- 
pare notes,  and  ask  each  other  what 
they  thought.  "  I  can't  fancy 
he  looks  guilty,"  an  eager  voice 
here  and  there  kept  saying  over 
and  over.  But  on  the  whole,  after 
they  had  got  over  the  momentary 
impression  made  by  his  presence 
and  aspect,  the  opinion  of  Carling- 
ford remained  unchanged ;  which 
was — that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
evidence  of  his  previous  life,  it 
was  quite  believable  that  Mr 
Wentworth  was  a  seducer  and  a 
villain,  and  ought  to  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment;  but  that  in 
the  mean  time  it  was  very  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  progress  of  this 
startling  little  drama,  and  that  he 
himself,  instead  of  merely  being  the 
Curate  of  St  Roque's,  had  become  a 
most  captivating  enigma,  and  had 
made  church-going  itself  half  as 
good  as  a  play. 

As  for  Miss  Leonora,  she  waited 
for  her  nephew,  and,  when  he  was 
ready,  took  his  arm  and  walked  with 
him  up  Grange  Lane  to  her  own 
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door,  where  they  encountered  Miss 
Wentworth  and  Miss  Dora  return- 
ing from  church,  and  overwhelmed 
them  with  astonishment.  But  it 
was  not  about  his  own  affairs  that 
they  talked.  Miss  Leonora  did  not 
say  a  word  to  her  nephew  about 
himself.  She  was  talking  of  Gerald 
most  of  the  time,  and  inquiring  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  Squire's 
late  "  attack."  And  she  would  very 
fain  have  found  out  what  Jack's  mo- 
tive was  in  coming  to  Carlingford ; 
but  as  for  Rosa  Elsworthy  and  her 
concerns,  the  strong-minded  woman 
ignored  them  completely.  Mr  Went- 
worth even  went  with  her  to  lunch, 
on  her  urgent  invitation ;  and  it  was 
from  his  aunt's  house  that  he  took 
his  way  to  Wharfside,  pausing  at 
the  green  door  to  ask  after  the 
Miss  Wodehouses,  who  were,  John 
said  with  solemnity,  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  They  were  alone,  and 
they  did  not  feel  equal  to  seeing  any- 
body— even  Mr  Went  worth;  and  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  who  would  have 
given  all  he  had  in  the  world  for 
permission  to  soothe  Lucy  in  her 
sorrow,  went  away  sadly  from  the 
hospitable  door,  which  was  now  for 
the  first  time  closed  to  him.  He 
could  not  go  to  Wharfside,  to  "  the 
district''  through  which  they  had 
so  often  gone  together,  about  which 
they  had  talked,  when  all  the  little 
details  discussed  were  sweet  with 
the  love  which  they  did  not  name, 
without  going  deeper  and  deeper 
into  that  sweet  shadow  of  Lucy 
which  was  upon  his  way  wherever 
he  went.  He  could  not  help  miss- 
ing her  voice  when  the  little  choir, 
which  was  so  feeble  without  her, 
sang  the  Magnificat,  which,  some- 
how, Mr  Wentworth  always  associ- 
ated with  her  image.  He  read  the 
same  sermon  to  the  Wharfside  people 
which  he  had  preached  in  StRoque's, 
and  saw,  with  a  little  surprise,  that 
it  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
more  open-hearted  hearers,  who  did 
not  think  of  the  proprieties.  He 
could  see  their  hands  stealing  up 
to  their  faces,  and  a  great  deal  of 
persistent  winking  on  the  part  of 
the  stronger  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. At  the  close  of  the 
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service  Tom  Bowman  came  up  to 
the  Curate  with  a  downcast  counte- 
nance. "  Please,  sir,  if  I've  done 
ye  injustice  in  my  own  mind,  as 
went  sore  against  the  grain,  and 
wouldn't  have  happened  but  for  the 
women,  I  axes  your  pardon,"  said 
the  honest  bargeman,  which  was 
balm  and  consolation  to  Mr  Went- 
worth.  There  was  much  talk  in 
Prickett's  Lane  on  the  subject  as 
he  went  to  see  the  sick  woman  in 
No.  10.  "  There  ain't  no  doubt  as 
he  sets  our  duty  before  us  clear," 
said  one  family  mother;  "  he  don't 
leave  the  men  no  excuse  for  their 
goings-on.  He  all  but  named  the 
Bargeman's  Arms  out  plain,  as  it 
was  the  place  all  the  mischief  came 
from.';  "  If  he'd  have  married  Miss 
Lucy,  like  other  folks,  at  Easter," 
said  one  of  the  brides  whom  Mr 
Wentworth  had  blessed,  "such  wick- 
ed stories  couldn't  never  have  been 
made  up."  "  A  story  may  be  made 
up,  or  it  mayn't  be  made  up,"  said 
a  more  experienced  matron ;  "  but 
it  can't  be  put  out  of  the  world  un- 
beknowst  no  more  nor  a  babby.  I 
don't  believe  in  stories  getting  up 
that  ain't  true.  I  don't  say  as  he 
don't  do  his  duty  ;  but  things  was 
different  in  Mr  Bury's  time,  as  was 
the  real  Hector;  and,  as  I  was  a- 
saying,  a  tale's  like  a  babby — it 
may  come  when  it  didn't  ought  to 
come,  or  when  it  ain't  wanted,  but 
you  can't  do  away  with  it,  anyhow 
as  you  like  to  try."  Mr  Wentworth 
did  not  hear  this  dreary  prediction 
as  he  went  back  again  into  the  up- 
per world.  He  was  in  much  better 
spirits,  on  the  whole.  He  had  calm- 
ed his  own  mind  and  moved  the 
hearts  of  others,  which  is  to 
every  man  a  gratification,  even 
though  nothing  higher  should  be 
involved.  And  he  had  regained 
the  moral  countenance  of  Tom  Bow- 
man, which  most  of  all  was  a  com- 
fort to  him.  More  than  ever  he 
longed  to  go  and  tell  Lucy  as  he 
passed  by  the  green  door.  Tom 
Bowman's  repentant  face  recalled 
Mr  Wentworth' s  mind  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  work  was  doing  in 
Wharf  side,  which,  after  all,  was  more 
worth  thinking  of  than  any  tantal- 
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ising  vision  of  an  impossible  bene- 
fice. But  this  very  thought,  so 
consoling  in  itself,  reminded  him  of 
all  his  vexations,  of  the  public  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct  which  was 
hanging  over  him,  and  of  his  want 
of  power  to  offer  to  Lucy  the  sup- 
port and  protection  of  which  she 
might  so  soon  stand  in  need  ;  and 
having  thus  drawn  upon  his  head 
once  more  his  whole  burden  of 
troubles,  Mr  Wentworth  went  in  to 
eat  his  dinner  with  what  appetite 
he  could. 

The  Perpetual  Curate  sat  up  late 
that  night,  as  indeed  was  his  cus- 
tom. He  sat  late,  hearing,  as  every- 
body does  who  sits  up  alone  in  a 
hushed  and  sleeping  household,  a 
hundred  fantastic  creaks  and  sounds 
which  did  not  mean  anything,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice.  Once, 
indeed,  when  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night, he  fancied  he  heard  the  gar- 
den-gate close  hurriedly,  but  ex- 
plained it  to  himself  as  people  do 
when  they  prefer  not  to  give  them- 
selves trouble.  About  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  however,  Mr  Went- 
worth could  no  longer  be  in  any 
doubt  that  some  stealthy  step  was 
passing  his  door  and  moving  about 
the  house.  He  was  not  alarmed, 
for  Mrs  Had  win  had  occasional  "at- 
tacks," like  most  people  of  her  age ; 
but  he  put  down  his  pen  and  lis- 
tened. No  other  sound  was  to  be 
heard  except  this  stealthy  step,  no 
opening  of  doors,  nor  whisper  of 
voices,  nor  commotion  of  any  kind; 
and  after  a  while  Mr  Wentworth's 
curiosity  was  fully  awakened.  When 
he  heard  it  again,  he  opened  his 
door  suddenly,  and  threw  a  light 
upon  the  staircase  and  little  corri- 
dor into  which  his  room  opened. 
The  figure  he  saw  there  startled 
him  more  than  if  it  had  been  a 
midnight  robber.  It  was  only 
Sarah,  the  housemaid,  white  and 
shivering  with  terror,  who  fell  down 
upon  her  knees  before  him.  "  Oh, 
Mr  Wentworth,  it  ain't  my  fault," 
cried  Sarah.  The  poor  girl  was 
only  partially  dressed,  and  trembled 
pitifully.  "  They'll  say  it  was  my 
fault ;  and  oh,  sir,  it'&  my  charac- 
ter I'm  a-thinking  of,"  said  Sarah, 
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with  a  sob ;  and  the  Curate  saw  be- 
hind him  the  door  of  Wodehouse's 
room  standing  open,  and  the  moon- 
light streaming  into  the  empty 
apartment.  "I  daren't  go  down- 
stairs to  see  if  he's  took  anything," 
cried  poor  Sarah,  under  her  breath  ; 
"  there  might  be  more  of  them  about 
the  place.  But  oh,  Mr  Wentworth, 
if  Missis  finds  out  as  I  gave  him 
the  key,  what  will  become  of  me?" 
Naturally,  it  was  her  own  danger 
which  had  most  effect  upon  Sarah. 
Her  full,  good-humoured  face  was 
all  wet  and  stained  with  crying,  her 
lips  quivering,  her  eyes  dilated. 
Perhaps  a  thrill  of  private  disap- 
pointment mingled  with  her  dread 
of  losing  her  character.  "  He  used 
to  tell  me  all  as  he  was  a-going 
to  do/'  said  Sarah;  "but  oh,  sir, 
he's  been  and  gone  away,  and  I 
daren't  go  down-stairs  to  look  at 
the  plate,  and  I'll  never  more  sleep 
in  quiet  if  I  was  to  live  a  century. 
It  a.in't  as  I  care  for  him,  but  it's 
the  key  and  my  character  as  I'm 
a-thinking  of/'  cried  the  poor  girl, 
bursting  into  audible  sobs  that 
could  be  restrained  no  longer.  Mr 
Wentworth  took  a  candle  and  went 
into  Wodehouse's  empty  room, 
leaving  her  to  recover  her  compo- 
sure. Everything  was  cleared  and 
packed  up  in  that  apartment.  The 
little  personal  property  he  had,  the 
shabby  boots  and  worn  habiliments, 
had  disappeared  totally ;  even  the 
rubbish  of  wood-carving  on  his  table 
was  cleared  away.  Not  a  trace  that 
he  had  been  there  a  few  hours  ago 
remained  in  the  place.  The  Cu- 
rate came  out  of  the  room  with  an 
anxious  countenance,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  it.  And  by  this 
time  Sarah's  sobs  had  roused  Mrs 
Had  win,  who  stood,  severe  and  in- 
dignant, at  her  own  door  in  her 
nightcap,  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  Mr  Wentworth  retired 
into  his  own  apartments  after  a 
word  of  explanation,  leaving  the 
mistress  and  maid  to  fight  it  out. 
He  himself  was  more  disturbed  and 
excited  than  he  could  have  describ- 
ed. He  could  not  tell  what  this 
new  step  meant,  but  felt  instinc- 
tively that  it  demoted  some  new 
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development  in  the  tangled  web  of 
his  own  fortunes.  Some  hidden  dan- 
ger seemed  to  him  to  be  gathering  in 
the  air  over  the  house  of  mourning, 
of  which  he  had  constituted  himself 
a  kind  of  guardian.  He  could  not 
sleep  all  night,  but  kept  starting  at 
every  sound,  thinking  now  that  the 
skulking  rascal,  who  was  Lucy's 
brother,  was  coming  back,  and  now 
that  his  departure  was  only  a  dream. 
Mr  Wentworth's  restlessness  was 
not  soothed  by  hearing  all  the  night 
through,  in  the  silence  of  the  house, 
suppressed  sobs  and  sounds  of  weep- 
ing proceeding  from  the  attic  over- 
head, which  poor  Sarah  shared  with 
her  fellow  -  servant.  Perhaps  the 
civilities  of  "  the  gentleman  ';  had 
dazzled  Sarah,  and  been  too  much 
for  her  peace  of  mind ;  perhaps  it 
was  only  her  character,  as  the  poor 
girl  said.  But  as  often  as  the  Cu- 
rate started  from  his  uneasy  and 
broken  snatches  of  sleep,  he  heard 
the  murmur  of  crying  and  consol- 
ing up-stairs.  Outside  the  night 
was  spreading  forth  those  sweetest 
unseen  glories  of  the  starlight  and 
the  moonlight,  and  the  silence  which 
Nature  reserves  for  her  own  enjoy- 
ment, when  the  weary  human  crea- 
tures are  out  of  the  way  and  at  rest ; — 
and  Jack  Wentworth  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  righteous,  uttering  delicate 
little  indications  of  the  depth  of  his 
slumber,  which  it  would  have  been 
profane  to  call  by  any  vulgar  name. 
He  slept  sweetly  while  his  brother 
watched  and  longed  for  daylight,  im- 
patient for  the  morrow  which  must 
bring  forth  something  new.  The 
moonlight  streamed  full  into  the 
empty  room,  and  made  mysterious 
combinations  of  the  furniture,  and 
chased  the  darkness  into  corners 
which  each  held  their  secret.  This 
was  how  Mrs  Hadwin's  strange 
lodger,  whom  nobody  could  ever 
make  out,  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  come,  without  any  ex- 
planations ;  and  only  a  very  few 
people  could  ever  come  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  to  do  with  the 
after -events  which  struck  Grange 
Lane  dumb,  and  turned  into  utter 
confusion  all  the  ideas  and  con- 
clusions of  society  in  Carlingford. 
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A     HIDE     THROUGH     SUTHERLAND. 


THE  enterprise  of  exploring  that 
portion  of  "  the  northern  realms  of 
ancient  Caledon,"  commonly  known 
as  the  county  of  Sutherland,  is  now 
by  no  means  so  novel  or  perilous  as 
it  has  been  within  the  memory  of 
living  men,  and  it  may  be  thought 
that  *to  write  about  it  is  only  to 
travel  over  old  ground.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  Sutherland 
can  be  yet  exhausted.  So  late  :as 
the  year  1848,  one  of  the  numerous 
literary  clan  of  the  St  Johns  made 
a  raid  through  it  in  a  boat  set  on 
wheels,  and  accompanied  by  a 
naturalist  and  an  interpreter,  pre- 
cisely as  an  arctic  navigator  ap- 
proaches the  north  pole.  In  an 
otherwise  excellent  Tourist's  Guide 
to  Scotland,  published  in  1859,  I 
am  gravely  informed  that  "the  ex- 
tensive county  of  Sutherland  pre- 
sents the  striking  peculiarity  of 
having  the  whole  of  its  surface  of 
eighteen  hundred  square  miles 
under  sheep,  with  the  exception  of 
a  narrow  border  of  arable  land  along 
its  coast.5'  This  certainly  looks  as 
if  that  extensive  county  were  still 
rather  a  terra  incognita,  for  it  would 
be  much  more  accurate  to  say 
that  it  is  under  deer.  There  would 
be  no  harm  in  mentioning  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  under 
water,  and  the  value  of  the  fishings 
almost  affords  an  excuse  for  asserting 
that  it  is  also  under  salmon.  There 
must  be  something  to  write  about 
in  Sutherland ;  and  if  not — well, 
one  can  always  take  something 
there. 

Unless  the  traveller  happens  to 
come,  like  the  red-haired  Scandi- 
navian conquerors,  from  Orkney 
and  the  further  isles  (in  which 
case  he  may  be  safely  left  to  his 
own  devices,  as  he  is  from  much 
too  far  north  to  be  instructed  by 
me),  the  easiest  way  of  entering  into 
Sutherlandshire  and  approaching 
Cape  Wrath,  is  by  the  Heather 
Bell,  which  runs  from  Burghead, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Moray  Firth, 


to  a  place  a  little  beyond  Dornoch  ; 
and  though  this  steamer  is  of  very 
small  size,  that  deficiency  is  amply 
redeemed  by  the  enormous  dimen- 
sions of  the  captain.  Beautiful  are 
these  northern  firths  in  a  bright 
calm  autumn  day,  with  their  clear 
air,  flocks  of  sea-fowl,  green  shores, 
bold  precipices,  and  the  rolling  hills 
around,  rising  in  the  distance  into 
the  more  lordly  mountains  of  Ross 
and  Sutherland.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  had  the  steamer  to  Little 
Ferry  a  little  more  horse-power,  so 
that  it  might  ascend  to  the  quay 
without  the  aid  of  the  tide,  and  never 
be  kept  for  two  hours,  as  we  were 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet,  running 
round  after  its  ov;  i  tail  like  a  frolic- 
some puppy,  or  ci  ^l^ig  like  a  duck 
in  a  horse-pond.  This  movement 
may  be  amusing  to  the  Heather 
Bell,  but  it  is  wearying  to  the 
passengers,  and  gives  them  a  very 
confused  idea  of  the  scenery. 

Golspie  maybe  called  a  town ;  for, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  coun- 
try, any  place  will  pass  for  a  village 
which  has  three  houses  within  a 
mile  of  each  other  ;  and  Dunrobin, 
the  seat  of  the  Sutherland  family, 
with  its  castle  and  woods,  attracts 
not  a  few  tourists ;  so  next  day  I 
drove  on  to  Lairg,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles,  passing  through 
a  district  of  country  which  seemed 
mostly  under  moss,  and  by  the 
manse  of  Rogart,  which  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  commanding  a  view 
of  all  the  high  mountains  in  Suther- 
land, and  of  being,  in  consequence, 
the  windiest  manse  in  all  Scotland, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  manse  most 
exposed  to  storms. 

Lairg  is  not  so  much  a  place  as 
a  post-office  and  an  inn ;  but  it  is 
the  centre  of  communications  in 
Sutherland,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
parish  which  has  "  about  twenty 
lakes"  and  five  rivers.  Consider- 
ing that  one  of  these  lakes,  Loch 
Shin,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  has 
a  mean  breadth  of  a  mile,  and  is  in 
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some  places  as  many  fathoms  deep 
as  the  place  where  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
and  his  Scottish  lords  repose,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  parish 
has  taken  an  undue  share  of  liquid, 
and,  on  this  account,  deserves  at- 
tention. It  has  also  something  to 
do  with  Byron's  '  Don  Juan/ — not 
that  the  noble  lord  or  his  interest- 
ing hero  ever  sailed  upon  Loch  Shin 
or  drank  of  its  dark  water,  but  from 
Lairg  Manse  came  William  Mackay, 
whose  description  of  a  shipwreck 
which  he  had  experienced  gave 
Lord  Byron  some  striking  incidents 
and  imagery.  Of  the  great  loch  Sir 
Robert  Gordoun  says  that  "  the 
salmond  killed  in  it  are  the  great- 
est and  fayrest  of  all  Scotland,  and 
none  may  compare  with  them  for 
qualitie  ;"  but  the  anglers  at  Lairg, 
when  I  was  there,  unanimously  held 
that  the  salmor^were  not  so  much 
the  greatest  afTrfairest  in  all  Scot- 
land as  the  greatest  and  fiercest, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
loch,  where  the  sabiio  ferox  becomes 
prodigious  and  rampant  under  the 
shadow  of  the  wild  and  almost  un- 
accessible  cliffs  of  Ben  More  As- 
synt.  The  breed  of  salmon,  how- 
ever, had  no  reason  to  bless  an  Eng- 
lish noble  lady,  who  was  to  be  seen 
daily  angling  in  the  river  Shin,  as 
if  these  fish  were  the  proper  game 
to  be  ensnared  by  her. 

On  Ord  Hill,  close  to  Lairg,  the 
post-office,  there  is  a  long  series  of 
walls,  cairns,  and  circular  buildings, 
grown  over  with  grass,  and  I  leave 
it  to  some  successor  to  decide 
whether  these  were  built  by  the 
Fingalians,  were  a  Pictish  fort,  or 
commemorate  a  bloody  fight  be- 
tween the  Sutherlands  and  Mac- 
kays,  all  of  which  are  local  theories. 
Some  other  strange  antiquities  are 
also  to  be  found  in  one,  if  not  both,  of 
the  churches  which  adorn  this  place. 
The  practice  of  the  precentor  read- 
ing, in  a  most  sing-song  manner, 
every  line  of  the  psalm  before  it 
is  sung,  and  starting  off  on  the  last 
word  into  the  tune,  is  even  now 
not  altogether  peculiar  to  Suther- 
land, though  it  is  apt  to  a  stranger 
to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  which  is 
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the  music  and  which  the  recitation. 
So  strong  is  the  feeling  in  regard 
to  this  in  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, that  there  have  been  known 
cases  of  what  has  been  called 
"  splitting  upon  a  line,"  or  actually 
seceding  and  setting  up  a  new 
church,  because  the  congregation 
was  divided  as  to  the  practice.  If 
two  Scotch  families  were  placed  up- 
on a  desert  island,  the  chances  are 
that  they  would  each  found  a  sect. 
But  a  still  stranger  and  older  prac- 
tice exists  at  Lairg,  that  of  publicly 
reproving,  in  open  congregation, 
unfortunate  parties  who  have  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  This  in- 
teresting spectacle  may  be  seen  oc- 
casionally j  and  the  trying  ordeal  is 
usually  best  endured  by  the  woman, 
perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that 
she  may  have  the  aid  of  a  hood  in 
concealing  her  face.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  this  practice,  that 
Sutherland  is  a  specially  immoral 
county.  Judged  by  statistics, 
which,  however,  afford  a  very  de- 
ceptive test,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
moral  districts  of  Scotland. 

One  advantage  of  travelling  on 
horseback  in  Sutherlandshire  is,  that 
in  consequence  you  are  not  charged 
for  a  bed  at  most  of  the  inns,  it 
being  supposed  that  you  sleep  on 
the  horse's  nose,  or  are  such  a  good 
customer  that  the  charge  for  an 
apartment  is  unnecessary.  This 
alone  dictates  equestrianism  as  the 
proper  method  of  travelling  in  that 
region,  and  almost  the  only  choice 
is  between  it,  pedestrianism,  and 
the  mail-gigs,  which  latter  do  not 
pass  through  some  of  the  very 
finest  scenery.  Hence,  amid  a  cloud 
of  midges  insufferable,  I  started 
from  Lairg  one  evening  to  go 
through,  or  rather  round,  the 
county  on  an  Irish  horse  of  much 
worse  character  than  he  deserved. 
It  is  a  solemn  ride,  in  dim  moon- 
light, of  about  fifteen  miles,  to  the 
little  inn  at  Crask,  over  a  melan- 
choly moor.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be 
met  with,  and  long  lines  of  slum- 
bering mountains  were  dimly  seen 
in  the  distance  ;  but  as  we  moved 
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on,  Paddy  shying  every  now  and 
then,  the  white  stones  on  the  dark 
plains  seemed  to  glide  along  by  our 
side.  The  snow-posts  came  upon 
us  like  thin  ghosts,  and  the  black 
moss  pools  looked  ghastly  in  the 
fading  moonlight.  If  any  kind  of 
country  should  be  haunted  by  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  this  is  one  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  imaginative 
Highlanders  do  not  care  much  to  be 
out  after  dark.  If  the  ghosts  of 
slaughtered  men  ride  upon  the 
storm,  and  gather  in  the  corries  of 
the  mountains,  what  hosts  of  spec- 
tral clansmen  must  sweep  over 
Sutherland  at  midnight,  and  stand 
frowning  on  the  hills  where  they 
were  slain  !  Northern  rovers,  with 
long  golden  locks  still  briny  from 
the  sea  -  foam  •  mighty  earls  of 
Sutherland  and  Caithness ;  dark 
Celtic  Mackays,  short  of  limb,  but 
passionate  of  heart ;  proud  chiefs  ; 
faithful  followers  ;  those  who  died 
uttering  the  shout  of  victory  or  the 
yell  of  wrathful  despair  •  the  sinner 
and  the  sinned  against ;  the  lament- 
ed and  the  cursed, — do  they  still 
shake  savagely  their  gory  blades, 
as  in  autumnal  midnight  storms 
they  float  in  long  fierce  array  round 
the  jagged  front  of  Ben  Hee  1  or  in 
some  serener  air,  free  from  the 
passions  of  earthly  strife,  do  they 
rest  calmly  upon  their  great  brown 
swords,  and  watch  the  standard, 
not  of  the  Gael  or  the  Pict,  the 
Saxon  or  the  Scandinavian,  but  of 
their  British  children,  floating  over 
a  half-subdued  world,  waving  on 
the  orient  gates  of  Dawn,  pillowing 
the  broad  sun  as  it  sinks  to  rest  on 
the  western  wave  from  Oregon,  or 
stiffened  by  the  icy  gale  over  the 
forms  of  the  dead  who  have  pene- 
trated into  the  farthest  north  ] 

Sunday  at  Altnaharrow  has  its 
quiet  pleasures,  of  which  a  venison 
pie  is  very  likely  to  form  part  ;  but 
wherefore  should  that  admirable 
portion  of  a  modern  dinner  ever  be 
called  a  venison-pasty  1  A  venison- 
pasty  and  a  flagon  of  sack  are  sacred 
things,  which  can  never  be  known 
in  the  flesh.  Let  us,  if  we  will, 
follow  the  example  of  the  Highland 
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schoolmaster,  who  declared  that  he 
had  "  partaken  of  a  copious  repast," 
and  who  called  potatoes  "  a  pleasing 
beverage."  That  is  allowable  ;  but 
the  last  venison -pasty  which  ap- 
peared on  earth  was  consumed 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  we 
all  were  children.  Every  one 
knows  who  ate  it.  He  was  not  a 
traveller  on  an  Irish  horse,  nor  a 
commercial  gentleman  out  of  a 
mail-gig,  nor  an  English  noble, 
hungry  from  slaying  stags  on  Ben 
Clebrig.  No  !  He  was  a  fierce- 
eyed,  solitary  man,  with  a  coat- 
of-mail  under  his  doublet,  and 
splashed  over  with  mud.  Far  had 
he  ridden  and  ill  had  he  fared. 
Over  mountains  he  had  sped  with 
terrible  tidings  of  war  and  blood- 
shed. The  damp  earth  had  been 
his  couch,  the  stream  his  wine, 
and  old  crumbs  his  bread.  Ene- 
mies had  crossed  his  path,  and  the 
convent  dog  smelt  angrily  at  his 
sword,  for  within  the  scabbard 
there  was  blood.  But  now  he 
basks  in  a  brief  sunshine  of  repose 
and  plenty.  Then  it  was  that  the 
paunchy  monk  staggered  in  with 
the  last  venison-pasty  known  on 
earth,  and  the  tired  rider  plunged 
his  knife  into  it,  after  raising  the 
huge  flagon  to  his  lips  and  taking  a 
long  deep  draught. 

The  bare  gigantic  mass  of  Ben 
Clebrig,  which  rises  up  beside 
Altnaharrow  to  the  height  of  3200 
feet,  is  famous  as  one  of  the  best 
"  deer  forests"  in  Sutherland;  and 
the  story  has  before  been  told  of 
the  outlaw,  Chisholm,  who  dwelt 
upon  it  in  a  cave,  and  supported 
himself  by  levying  contributions 
on  the  surrounding  country.  The 
humour  of  "  ta  valiant  Fairshon  " 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  based 
on  extreme  exaggeration  of  High- 
land valour  and  boasting ;  but 
there  is,  or  at  least  was,  a  dread- 
ful Highland  irony,  which  gives  a 
comical  aspect  to  moments  even  of 
the  greatest  peril.  This  peculiarity 
is  finely  illustrated  in  the  remark 
of  the  two  men  of  the  Clan  Gunn, 
when,  at  last,  after  long  and  fruit- 
less pursuit,  they,  with  deadly  in- 
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tent  in  their  hearts,  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  famous  depredator 
on  the  verge  of  a  lofty  precipice. 
Saxons  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  proceeded  in  a  busi- 
ness, police-like  manner  to  sum- 
mon him  to  surrender,  to  secure 
him,  and  perhaps  even  to  pitch  him 
into  the  lake  below ;  but  the  men 
of  Sutherland  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  of  rolling  the  sweet 
morsel  under  their  tongues  ;  and 
so,  affecting  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
outlaw's  person,  jeeringly  said  to 
him,  as  a  Highlander  tells  the 
story,  "  May  pe  ye  have  na  seen  ta 
Chisholm  ta  day  ? "  "  Na  !  na  ! " 
said  that  worthy ;  and  meeting 
them  in  their  own  spirit,  he  asked 
what  they  would  give  if  he  laid 
Chisholm' s  two  hands  within  theirs 
— carrying  on  the  joke  until  he  got 
an  opportunity  of  pitching  them 
both  into  Loch  Furan.  A  critical 
historian  might  argue  that,  as  Chis- 
holm was  the  only  survivor  of  this 
colloquy,  his  account  of  it  is  not  to 
be  implicitly  relied  on,  and  that, 
transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
it  may  have  changed  since  first  re- 
ported. A  fico  for  such  cavils  !  Are 
we  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  that 
other  story  about  Donald  and  the 
wolf's  tail  ?  The  old  chronicler  said 
of  this  part  of  the  country — "  Heir 
never  lack  wolves  more  than  is  ex- 
pedient ; "  but  what  a  godsend  a 
few  of  them  would  be  now  to 
modern  sportsmen  !  King  Dorna- 
dilla,  whose  mystic  tower  is  within 
twenty  miles  of  us  here  on  Cle- 
brig,  "ordonit,"  according  to  Boece, 
"  the  slayer  of  ane  wolf  to  have  ane 
ox  to  his  reward.  Our  eldares  per- 
secuit  this  beist  with  gret  care,  for 
the  gret  murder  of  beistes  done  by 
the  samen.;)  Ah,  well !  they  are 
all  gone — wolves  and  lynxes,  chiefs 
and  freebooters — into  the  land  of 
the  great  departed  !  Perhaps  you 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  break 
your  neck  coming  too  rapidly  down 
the  mountain,  but  there  is  no  Chis- 
holm to  chuck  you  over  a  precipice. 
The  last  worthy  who  distinguished 
himself  on  Clebrig  did  so  in  a 
milder  manner.  He  is  an  elderly 
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Highlandman,  shrewdly  suspected 
of  keeping  concealed  in  a  secret 
cave  an  old  gun,  with  which  he 
destroys  deer,  and  is  of  a  whisky- 
drinking  power  which  belongs 
rather  to  a  past  than  to  a  pre- 
sent generation.  Desirous  of  test- 
ing this  power,  an  English  noble- 
man supplied  the  liquor,  and  cun- 
ningly set  his  attendants  to  drink 
with  Flaskie.  Several  relays  of 
gillies  were  disposed  of  in  the 
siege  which  occurred,  and  it  was 
not  until,  as  calculated,  he  had  for 
his  share  disposed  of  seven  bottles 
of  double  whisky  that  the  ancient 
warrior  began  to  give  signs  of  sink- 
ing to  repose.  He  was  left,  with  a 
sweet  smile  upon  his  countenance, 
his  feet  sticking  up  among  the 
heather  and  his  head  lying  in  a 
bog-hole — there  being  an  impres- 
sion among  the  gillies  that  that 
position  would  be  most  conducive 
to  his  recovery.  "  He  is  certainly 
disposed  of  at  last/'  remarked  the 
sportsman  to  his  head  keeper  ;  but 
the  reply  was — "Well,  my  lord, 
Flaskie  is  a  very  strange  man,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  he  may 
do  next/'  And  so  indeed  it  turned 
out ;  for  they  went  up  to  the  top 
of  Ben  Clebrig,  where  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  Flaskie  him- 
self, offering  his  snuff -horn,  he 
having  got  up  before  them  by 
some  path  through  the  bogs  known 
to  himself  alone. 

Before  leaving  Altnaharrow  I  had 
vainly  put  some  questions  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  weather,  the 
most  definite  answer  received  being 
from  an  old  shepherd  in  a  red  cap, 
who  ventured  to  say,  "  I  hope  she 
may  keep  up."  There  was  also  a 
tendency,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  report  on  distances  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Irishman  who  replied,  "  And 
is  it  the  distance  you  mane?  sure 
and  isn't  it  just  as  far  as  yer  hon- 
our's worship's  glory  plases  to  make 
it."  This  is  not  a  matter  of  unim- 
portance to  the  pedestrian  who  may 
take  the  road  I  went  over,  through 
Strathmore  to  Eriboll.  An  English- 
man who  had  walked  on  it  for  a 
whole  day  without  meeting  a  fel- 
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low-traveller,  remarked  to  a  man 
whom  lie  found  at  last  breaking 
stones  by  the  wayside,  "This  seems 
a  very  unfrequented  country,  my 
friend."  "  Oh,  it's  na  sae  unfre- 
quented," replied  the  undaunted 
Highlander.  "  Tere  was  a  pit  ped- 
lar pody  came  by  ta  day  pefore  yes- 
terday, and  tere's  yerself  ta-day." 
The  route  is  solitary,  picturesque, 
and  sublime  in  the  highest  degree, 
running  through  the  Westmoin  di- 
vision of  Sutherland.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  moorland  near  Altna- 
harrow  presented  a  most  dreary 
appearance;  for  ere  we  had  half 
admired  the  wonderful  appearance 
of  Ben  Loyal,  rising  up  in  the  east 
like  a  black  threatening  monster, 
wild  showers  swept  down  from  Ben 
Hee,  shutting  all  the  vast  mountains 
round  out  of  view.  Sullen  enough 
we  and  everything  else  appeared 
on  as  far  as  Loch  Maddie,  where 
one  solitary  cottage  forcibly  recalled 
the  graphic  description  of  the  spot 
where  Claverhouse  is  said  to  have 
shot  John  Brown — "  it  being  a  very 
desert  place,  where  never  victual 
grew,  and  far  from  neighbours." 
On  entering  into  Strathmore,  how- 
ever, at  the  north  base  of  the  mas- 
sive Ben  Hope,  the  rain  ceased,  the 
clouds  rolled  up  into  fantastic  lines 
and  wreaths  of  mist  lit  by  the  sun- 
shine. No  mail-gig  goes  through  this 
wonderful  valley,  and  it  contains 
only  one  human  dwelling,  but  the 
visitor  to  Sutherland  will  do  well  to 
include  it  in  his  tour.  Its  grandest 
feature  is  the  high  rock-wall  of  strati- 
fied quartz  which  forms  its  eastern 
side,  and  along  the  top  of  which 
there  rolled,  as  I  passed,  grey  mist, 
that  gave  only  occasional  but  varied 
glimpses  of  the  higher  slopes  and 
ridges  of  Ben  Hope.  I  have  seen 
many  ruins  in  more  than  one  con- 
tinent, but  the  tower  of  Dornadilla, 
in  the  centre  of  this  valley,  struck 
me  as  the  oldest-looking  structure  I 
ever  saw — as  the  most  unmistak- 
able thing  of  eld.  The  massiveness 
of  the  stones,  the  greyness  of  the 
lichen,  the  extraordinary  position 
of  the  concentric  walls,  and  even 
the  strange  shape  of  the  structure, 
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are  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
general  effect,  and  for  the  irresist- 
ible desire  which  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  to  learn  something 
about  this  King  Dornadilla,  who 
in  ancient  times  "  tuke  gret  delite 
in  hunting,"  and  is  supposed  to 
have  built  this  tower  as  a  summer 
residence,  where  he  might  quietly 
enjoy  that  pastime.  It  is  as  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  learn  about  him 
as  it  is  to  discover  where  the  twenty 
families  have  gone  who  formerly 
occupied  this  valley,  and  some  of 
whose  cottages  may  still  be  seen  all 
smokeless  and  roofless.  Much  has 
been  written,  and  much  more  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  the  Suther- 
land clearings,  which  is  rendered 
useless  by  the  mere  fact  that  they 
were  inevitable.  Few  are  now  dis- 
posed to  doubt  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  universe  and  for  Suth- 
erland, that  Sutherland  should  be 
peopled  by  its  present  sheep-far- 
mers, southern  shepherds,  game- 
keepers, and  transient  sportsmen, 
rather  than  by  its  former  poverty- 
stricken  cottars ;  but  there  has 
always  seemed  to  me  something 
doubtful  as  well  as  cruel  in  the 
attempts  made  to  show  that  the 
Sutherland  clearings  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cottars  themselves. 
What  is  that  which  is  for  my 
benefit,  except  to  live  the  life  most 
consonant  to  my  nature '?  I  may 
make  mistakes  on  that  subject, 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  am  a  much 
better  judge  of  it  than  any  one  else 
can  well  be.  The  Sutherland  cot- 
tars may  have  been  lazy  and  may 
have  been  dirty,  as  indeed  there  is 
little  doubt  they  were.  Sir  Eobert 
Gordoun  said  of  them,  so  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  The  people 
of  that  countrey  are  so  farr  natural- 
lie  given  to  idlenes  that  they  can- 
not apply  themselves  to  labour, 
which  they  esteem  a  disparagement 
and  derogation."  It  is  easy  to 
show  by  engravings  that  the  habi- 
tations prepared  at  Helmsdale  for 
the  ejected  crofters  or  cottars  were 
substantial  cottages  on  improved 
modern  models,  while  those  which 
they  left  were  wretched  hovels, 
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with  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  emit 
the  smoke,  or  at  best  a  barrel,  fixed 
in  the  turf  at  one  end  of  the  roof, 
to  serve  as  a  chimney.  It  is  also 
not  difficult  to  expatiate  on  the  in- 
dustrious, cleanly  life,  free  from  all 
danger  of  starvation,  which  may 
now  be  led  by  those  of  the  Suther- 
land people  who  remained  in  the 
country,  and  on  the  still  greater  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  befell  some 
of  those  who  carried  their  griefs 
into  Canadian  forests.  Industry 
and  its  reward — abundant  security 
of  food,  are  good  things,  but  they 
are  not  all ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  old  condition  which 
the  Highlanders  naturally  consider- 
ed better  still.  Even  if  it  was  their 
misfortune  and  sin  to  take  such  a 
view,  it  was  in  their  nature  to  do 
so,  and  the  violent  wrenching  of 
that  nature  into  other  ways  of  life 
could  never  be  regarded  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  blessing  or  a  boon. 
But  there  are  many  besides  Celts 
who  will  be  disposed  to  allow  that 
the  possessions  lost  by  the  people 
of  Sutherland  at  the  time  of  the 
clearings  were  of  a  very  valuable 
kind.  A  stone  cottage,  held  at  a 
moderate  rent,  with  glass  windows 
and  a  good  chimney,  in  a  small  vil- 
lage, has  its  advantages ;  but  how 
many  educated  gentlemen  are  there 
who  would  not  vastly  prefer  a 
bothie  or  a  turf  hut  on  a  High- 
land hill-side,  with  square  miles  of 
heather,  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel 
in  a  peat-bog,  two  or  three  acres 
capable  of  growing  oats  or  potatoes 
in  a  small  way,  and  all  held  as  their 
own  property,  or  under  such  a  feud- 
al tenure  as  to  make  it  virtually  so  ? 
Great  is  the  glory  of  industry  in 
these  days,  when  the  world  is  either 
working  itself  to  death — as  in  Eu- 
rope— or  tearing  itself  to  pieces  in 
a  drunken  plethora  of  material  suc- 
cess— as  in  America  :  but  let  us 
reason  together  a  little  on  that  sub- 
ject, my  ingenuous  friend.  Indus- 
try is  noble,  "  work  is  worship," 
we  are  told ;  so  you  are  called  out 
of  your  bed  at  six  o'clock  every 
summer  morning  to  chisel  at  stones 
in  a  Sutherland  quarry  or  wooden 
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shed  till  six  at  night,  with  two 
brief  intervals  of  about  an  hour 
each.  The  morning  sun  glistens 
the  dew  upon  the  heather,  the  lap- 
wing sweeps  after  its  mate,  the  deer 
browses  in  the  dark-green  corrie, 
while  with  you  it  is  knock,  knock, 
knock,  till  the  monotony  almost 
makes  you  sleep,  your  hardened 
hands  begin  to  feel  tender,  and 
your  only  knowledge  of  the  mid- 
day sun  is,  that  it  makes  you  wipe 
the  perspiration  from  your  brow. 
When  the  shadows  of  night  are  be- 
ginning to  fall,  you  drag  your  weary 
limbs  and  carry  your  benumbed 
brain  some  three  or  four  miles  to 
your  stone  cottage,  where,  after  a 
copious  repast  on  a  red  herring,  oat- 
cakes, butter,  and  tea,  and  smoking 
a  cutty-pipe  full  of  rank  tobacco, 
you  sink  to  rest,  to  rise  day  after 
day  in  order  to  go  through  the 
same  round  of  heavy  if  not  dreary 
toil,  on  seventeen  shillings  a-week. 
Tastes  differ,  but  I  must  say  that  I, 
for  one,  would  decidedly  prefer  the 
turf -hovel  and  the  peat-bog.  Let 
the  editors  of  periodicals  from  here 
to  Pekin  denounce  me  as  lazy, 
useless,  a  cumberer  of  the  ground ; 
let  the  economists  prove  that  I 
must  speedily  perish  from  off  the 
'  face  of  the  earth ;  let  you,  my 
dear  readers,  who  prefer  the  reward 
of  industry,  be  held  up  in  local 
newspapers,  tracts,  and  sensational 
religious  journals,  as  according  to 
the  very  type  and  model  of  all  that 
is  noble,  manly,  justly  happy; — 
give  me  the  Sutherland  hillside  : 
and,  if  the  choice  were  fairly  before 
them,  nine  men  out  of  ten  would 
choose  with  me.  The  question  I 
refer  to  is  not  whether  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland  was  justified  in  his 
clearings,  but  whether  those  who 
were  cleared  out  had  reason  to  bless 
the  change.  They  may  have  had 
no  right  to  retain  their  old  mode 
of  life,  and  yet  it  may  have  been 
rather  preferable  to  that  on  which 
they  were  forced  to  enter.  The 
land  may  have  been  bare  and  the 
houses  miserable,  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  occupied  for 
centuries,  but  it  was  sacred  to  them 
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by  the  traditions  and  memories  of 
the  past.  The  families  in  their 
neighbourhood  were  bound  to  them 
by  sanguineous  ties.  If  they  suf- 
fered occasionally  from  poverty,  and 
even  semi-starvation  in  unfortunate 
years,  they  had  the  felicity  of  avoid- 
ing the  drudgery  of  incessant  toil ; 
they  could  dream  at  their  leisure, 
follow  the  chase,  and  be  gentlefolks ' 
in  a  small  way.  The  heroes  they 
contributed  to  the  "  Sutherland 
Regiment"  laid  their  bones  with 
honour  on  a  foreign  soil,  or  came 
back  to  spend  a  green  old  age  un- 
der the  roofs  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  charm  the  children  with  accounts 
of  strange  countries,  and  tales  of 
siege  and  battle.  Unfortunately  for 
them  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  failing  in  the  strength  of 
their  race,  and  a  feeling  of  de- 
spair had  taken  possession  of 
their  minds  before  the  innovating 
presence  of  southern  civilisation. 
The  ease  of  their  life  degenerated 
into  feeble  indolence,  and  some 
change  of  circumstance  was  pro- 
bably necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  race.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that,  among  intelligent 
men  capable  of  judging,  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  High- 
land peasantry,  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  them,  and  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  their  distress.  Though 
the  virtue  of  exercising  constant 
and  enduring  toil  was  absent — as 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the 
circumstances  of  their  environment 
and  past  history — yet  were  they  dis- 
tinguished beyond  the  rest  of  our 
population  by  some  excellent  and 
endearing  qualities.  Their  intelli- 
gence and  good-breeding  was  such, 
that  gentlemen  could  freely  and 
familiarly  have  intercourse  with 
them.  The  purity  of  their  disposi- 
tion was  sustained  by  feelings  of 
chivalry,  and  by  traditions  tending 
to  enhance  the  value  of  heroic 
character.  Their  occasional  out- 
breaks of  ferocity  were  redeemed 
by  a  tenderness  unknown  to  less 
impulsive  races ;  and  even  the  poor- 
est of  them  had  too  much  pride  to 
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expose  their  weakness  or  suffering. 
Dr  Norman  Macleod  says,  "  The 
real  Highland  peasantry  are  by  far 
the  most  intelligent  in  the  world. 
I  say  this  advisedly,  after  having 
compared  them  with  those  of  many 
countries/'  Mr  Campbell,  of  the 
'  Highland  Tales/  makes  a  similar 
remark : — "  I  have  wandered  among 
the  peasantry  of  many  countries, 
and  this  trip  but  confirmed  my  old 
impression.  There  are  few  peasants 
that  I  think  so  highly  of — none 
that  I  love  so  well.  Scotch  High- 
landers have  faults  in  plenty,  but 
they  have  the  bearing  of  nature's 
own  gentlemen/'  Now,  in  these 
authorities,  wide  culture  and  varied 
experience  may  be  fairly  supposed 
to  counterbalance  the  partiality 
arising  from  early  associations ;  and 
in  the  only  instance  I  have  known 
of  an  Englishman  who  learned 
Gaelic  and  settled  in  the  Highlands 
after  attaining  the  age  of  manhood, 
his  feeling  of  respect  and  affection 
for  the  peasantry  was  quite  as 
strong.  On  me,  almost  a  stranger 
to  the  Gael,  the  people  of  Suther- 
land left  a  highly  favourable  im- 
pression, in  spite  of  their  too  ap- 
parent faults ;  while  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that,  when  their  circum- 
stances were  more  independent, 
they  were  superior  to  what  they 
are  now.  I  have  carefully  studied 
the  history  of  the  Sutherland  clear- 
ings, and  think  that,  from  a  nation- 
al point  of  view,  Mr  Loch  made 
good  his  point;  but  it  is  rather 
hard  to  deny  the  Sutherland  croft- 
ers the  consolation  of  believing  it 
is  the  gods  who  are  cruel,  not  they 
themselves  who  are  in  fault. 

It  used  to  be  a  complaint  in 
Sutherlandshire  that  "the  day  of 
black  cattle,  of  strong  men,  and  of 
sma'  stills "  had  passed  away  to- 
gether. What  particular  connec- 
tion the  two  last  things  thus  men- 
tioned have  with  one  another, 
may  be  left  to  the  discussion  of 
those  physiologists  who  seem  feel- 
ing their  way  to  the  conclusion  that 
alcohol  is  a  nerve  -  giving  food, 
though  it  may  supply  nothing  of 
what  has  hitherto  technically  been 
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called  "  nourishment,"  and  is  un- 
favourably known  as  a  destroyer  of 
the  nerves  when  taken  to  excess. 
Probably,  however,  it  was  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Sutherland  regi- 
ment, and  the  demand  which  it 
created  for  athletic  persons,  that 
kept  up  the  supply  of  strong  men 
rather  than  the  black  cattle  and 
the  small  stills,  though  the  two 
latter,  judiciously  combined,  may 
not  have  been  without  their  favour- 
able effect.  At  the  time  of  the 
clearings,  the  people  of  the  country 
had  evidently  degenerated,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  so  dependent 
on  the  proprietors  for  occasional 
supplies  of  food,  and  would  have 
made  a  more  effectual  resistance 
than  that  which  they  offered  when 
deprived  of  their  holdings.  Sir  Ko- 
bert  Gordoun,  referring  to  Suther- 
land, speaks  of  "the  shippes  that 
dae  traffique  in  that  countrey,  to 
transport  from  thence  their  cornes, 
salt,  cole,  salmond,  beiff,  hyds, 
wool,  lyning,  tallow,  butter,  cheese, 
plaids,  and  other  commodities." 
In  his  day,  in  order  to  have  in- 
dulged in  such  exports,  Sutherland 
must  have  been  a  very  different 
country  from  what  it  is  now,  or 
what  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  for 
the  imports  at  the  time  he  refers  to 
were  almost  nothing.  A  virtuous, 
but  more  particularly  a  fighting- 
peasantry,  the  county's  pride,  must 
have  had  much  more  energy  than 
belonged  to  the  later  crofters  in 
order  to  quarrel  among  themselves 
as  they  did,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  load  ships  with  such  various  pro- 
ductions. If  we  are  to  look  for 
energy  nowadays  in  these  wild 
valleys,  it  is  not  among  the  few 
crofters  that  still  linger,  but  in  cot- 
tages such  as  that  of  this  hospitable 
shepherd  of  Strathmore,  where  we 
meet  such  names  as  Armstrong, 
Douglas,  and  Scott ;  where  the 
sturdy  gudewife  still  thinks  long- 
ingly of  her  native  Scottish  border, 
and  where  the  voices  of  the  ruddy, 
flaxen -haired  children  recall  the 
sound  of  the  waters  which  murmur 
over  the  pebbles  of  Ettrick  and 
Tweed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
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children  educated  among  these  lone 
mountains ;  but  some  of  the  shep- 
herds from  the  south  are  so  much 
in  earnest  on  this  subject,  that  seve- 
ral of  them  sometimes  club  together 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  private 
tutor,  who  passes  a  couple  of  months 
in  each  of  their  houses.  One  among 
them,  I  was  told,  had  cured  himself 
of  a  serious  illness  without  the  aid 
of  a  physician.  Much  responsibility 
rests  upon  them ;  they  are  men  of 
sterling  character,  and  are  rather 
offended  by  the  offer  of  payment 
for  the  simple  hospitalities  which 
they  are  willing  to  extend  to  pass- 
ing travellers  in  the  less  frequented 
districts.  In  this  latter  respect  all 
honour  also  to  the  Gael,  whose  will, 
as  regards  the  duties  of  a  host,  is 
even  more  fervent  than  that  of  the 
southern  interloper,  though  his 
means  are  not  always  sufficient. 

Sutherland  is  rather  an  out-of- 
the-way  county,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
not  a  bad  one  to  live  in,  especially 
for  a  time.  The  varieties  among 
its  population  are  quite  as  mark- 
edly distinct  as  are  its  physical 
characteristics.  The  wealthy  sports- 
men who  go  there  for  a  few  weeks 
in  autumn  to  follow  the  deer  on 
the  gigantic  mountains,  to  trace  the 
peat-coloured  streams  alive  with 
grilse  and  trout,  and  to  float  on  the 
great,  dark,  deep  lochs,  have  but 
little  to  do  with  any  of  the  popula- 
tion except  with  the  game-keepers 
and  gillies  that  serve  their  behest. 
In  so  far  they  resemble  many  of 
the  heights  over  which  they  roam, 
for  these  mountains  rise  abruptly 
and  savagely  out  of  the  country- 
side, as  if  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  it,  and  looked  down 
haughtily  upon  it.  Where  the 
grander  features  of  the  country  are 
softened  into  stretches  of  sheep- 
pasture,  and  a  substantial  house  is 
sheltered  by  trees,  which  are  so 
welcome  in  this  district  "  indigent 
of  wood,"  we  look  naturally  to  see 
the  substantial  comfortable  sheep- 
farmer  leaning  on  his  gate,  or 
mounting  his  rough  cob.  Above 
the  lonely  valleys  on  the  green 
slopes  there  is  heard  the  faint  bark- 
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ing  of  the  shepherd's  dog;  while 
near  the  solitary  cottage  below,  the 
shepherd's  wife  or  daughter  is  driv- 
ing in  the  kye.  By  the  gloomy 
mountain  tarn,  once  reddened  with 
the  blood  of  warriors,  or  on  the 
long  sweep  of  boggy  hillside,  a  few 
green  patches  of  oats  or  potatoes 
show  where  the  cottars  still  linger. 
And  in  the  calm  inlets  of  the  sea 
there  ride,  securely  for  the  moment, 
the  boats  of  the  hardy  fishermen 
from  Caithness  and  the  Western 
Isles,  who  have  yet  to  beat  round 
the  huge,  white,  jagged,  precipitous 
cliffs,  as  of  Whiten  Head  and  Cape 
Wrath,  from  which  are  seen  the 
distant  Orkneys,  and  against  which 
the  wild  Northern  Ocean  roars  and 
dashes  in  still  whiter  and  ever- 
vexed  foam. 

The  steep  road  which  leads  up 
from  the  fresh  water  of  Loch  Hope 
to  the  salt  water  of  Loch  Eriboll 
commands  a  view  of  Ben  Hope, 
which  has  not  without  reason  been 
called  "  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom;"  for  that  huge  moun- 
tain is  from  thence  seen  rising 
abruptly  from  within  a  very  few 
feet  of  the  sea-level  to  upwards  of 
three  thousand  feet,  and  though  not 
without  green  stretches,  plainly  re- 
veals the  tremendous  mass  of  stone 
of  which  it  is  composed.  About 
the  head  of  Loch  Eriboll,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pass  which  leads 
down  to  it,  we  have  Ben  Spennue, 
and  a  confused  congeries  of  bare, 
white,  wild  mountains,  amid  whose 
desolation  an  Eastern  prophet  might 
find  a  congenial  abode.  Even  so 
ascetic  a  personage  would  also  not 
be  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  luxury  of  the  entertainment 
set  before  him  at  the  Ferry  Inn,  or 
to  complain  that  the  dance  which 
was  kept  up  under  our  windows  to 
a  late  hour,  accompanied  by  the 
musical  cry  of  "  Hoosh,"  was  at  all 
calculated  to  mislead  by  any  sen- 
suous charm,  or  to  recall  the  recol- 
lection of  houses  of  entertainment 

"  Where  Paphian  girls  are  known  to  sing 
and  smile." 

It  being  very  rough  in  crossing 
the  ferry  next  morning,  the  boat- 
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men  congratulated  themselves,  pro- 
bably not  without  good  cause,  on 
having  what  they  termed  "  a  sober- 
ing breeze  ;"  but  the  festivities  of 
the  previous  night  seemed  to  have 
done  them  no  harm,  and  not  to 
have  injured  their  appetite  for  sea- 
weed. This  resting-place,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  worst  of  those 
to  be  met  with  in  the  county. 
Though  Sutherland  is  justly  famed 
for  the  combined  excellence  and 
cheapness  of  its  inns,  yet  there  are 
small  hostelries  in  which,  if  the 
pedestrian  chooses  to  stop,  as  some 
of  them  are  conveniently  situated 
for  him,  he  must  content  himself 
with  salt  herrings,  oatcakes,  and 
whisky — a  species  of  fare  which, 
with  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  is 
apt  to  sink  speedily  into  the  whisky 
alone ;  for  that  pleasing  beverage 
must  be  drunk  in  order  to  force  over 
the  oatcakes,  while  the  salt  fish  in- 
cite to  deep  and  ever  deeper  pota- 
tions. At  one  of  these  publics  we 
found  an  unfortunate  English  artist, 
who,  from  the  effect  of  the  unusual 
diet,  and  of  a  special  invention  of 
the  enemy  called  "  double  whisky," 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  passing 
there  the  remainder  of  his  natural 
days,  and  who  showed  us,  with  evi- 
dent pride,  his  last  sketch,  which 
represented  simply  a  haystack  and 
a  bottle. 

The  steep  hill  which  must  be 
crossed  in  going  from  Loch  Eriboll 
to  Durness  commands  a  fine  view 
of  Whiten  Head,  where  huge  waves 
break  on  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
enormous  height.  At  Blspen  there 
were  many  wind-bound  fishing-boats 
from  Wick  and  the  Western  Isles  ; 
and  many  hundreds  of  dark  Lewis 
men,  ignorant  of  English,  and  fair- 
coloured  Caithnessians,  were  loiter- 
ing aimlessly  about.  Not  only  had 
they  nothing  to  do — many  of  them 
had  nothing  to  put  into  their  stom- 
achs, for  they  had  eaten  up  all  the 
oatmeal  that  the  few  houses  within 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles  could  supply. 
In  such  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  these  small  sea- 
kings  would  have  been  somewhat 
riotous  and  disposed  to  mischief  of 
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some  sort  or  another.  Few  other 
seafaring  men  could  have  been  col- 
lected in  such  numbers  in  such  a 
way  without  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  and  being  a  terror  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  thinly-scat- 
tered houses.  Perhaps  the  non- 
success  of  their  fishing  may  have 
had  some  effect  in  keeping  them 
quiet ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause,  I  never  saw  persons  more 
sober,  orderly,  or  better  behaved. 
In  the  houses  in  which  they  took 
refuge  from  the  rain,  they  were 
extremely  civil,  and  quite  under  the 
control  of  the  usual  inmates,  though 
they  might  easily  have  held  the 
whole  cottages  of  the  coast.  So  far 
was  their  respect  for  the  property 
of  others  carried,  that,  though  it 
was  not  Sunday,  I  noticed  one 
young  man  who  had  lifted  a  stone 
from  a  dyke  in  order  to  put  against 
a  companion,  rebuked  for  this  by 
one  of  the  elder  fishermen,  and  so 
sensible  to  the  rebuke  that  he  im- 
mediately restored  the  stone  to  its 
place,  and  quietly  put  on  his  coat. 
A  hard  life  of  it  these  fishermen 
must  have,  and  one  which  ought 
to  please  the  lovers  of  industry  ! 
Peril  must  become  very  familiar 
to  them  in  their  open  and  half-open 
boats,  frequently  without  lights,  on 
the  stormy  Northern  Sea.  One 
terrible  night  at  Kinloch-Bervie  I 
could  scarcely  sleep  for  the  howling 
of  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the 
waves  ;  but  while  I  was  lying  com- 
fortable in  bed,  many  of  the  poor 
boatmen  were  being  dashed  as  on 
the  rocks  of  doom  on  that  iron- 
bound  coast,  while  in  the  spray- 
swept  Western  Islands  wives  and 
children  were  trembling  for  those 
who  would  never  again  sail  with 
hard-won  earnings  into  the  expect- 
ant haven. 

Here,  at  Farout  Head,  we  see  to 
advantage  "  the  great  green  sea 
upon  the  North/'  and  may  agree 
with  Sir  Robert  Gordoun  when  he 
says,  "  I  doe  verilie  think  that  there 
is  no  land  directly  north  from  the 
poynt  of  the  nesse  of  Duriness 
called  Arduriness  ;  at  least  there  is 
none  found  out  as  yet."  We  have 
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got  about  as  far  north  now  as  we 
can  on  Scottish  soil ;  and  the  waves 
breaking  at  that  giddy  depth  be- 
neath stretch  uninterruptedly  to 
the  fields  of  polar  ice.  In  June 
there  is  scarcely  any  darkness  here, 
and  to-night  the  polar  lights  will 
illumine  the  whole  northern  hori- 
zon. The  world  is  at  our  back  ; 
but  this,  be  it  remembered,  is 
Sutherland,  Souther-land,  Sudeland, 
— the  southern  land.  It  is  true  that 
the  name  may  have  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent country  where  the  Earls  of 
Sutherland  first  established  them- 
selves, and  which  was  a  southern 
country  to  the  people  of  Duriness 
and  Caithness  ;  yet  tradition  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  whole  of  this 
northern  coast  of  Scotland  was  a 
southern  land  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Scandinavian  sea-rovers,  and  that 
the  point  on  which  we  rest  was  to 
them  the  commencement  of  a  sum- 
mer land  of  promise,  when  they 
first  descried  it  dimly  from  the  far 
Orkneys,  or  saw  its  white  cliffs 
rising  above  their  tossing  barques. 

Without  attaching  undue  im- 
portance to  "  auntient  traditions, 
and  whatsoever  els  bairds  and  sing- 
ers (delyting  in  decayed  antiqui- 
tie)  doe  religiously  father  upon 
tymes  out  of  mynd,"  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  the  state  of 
Sutherland  in  the  reign  of  Corbred 
I.,  nineteenth  king  of  Scotland,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  4025,  and  in  the 
three-score  and  third  year  of  Christ. 
There  is  also  some  difficulty  in 
tracing  certainly  the  Caithnessians 
and  a  portion  of  the  Sutherland 
people  to  the  Catti  and  Vispi,  who 
spread  in  Scotland  northwards  from 
the  Tay  ;  and,  being  from  Germany, 
were  probably  the  Catti  of  Tacitus, 
who  were  such  excellent  Malthu- 
sians,  that  when  they  killed  men 
they  declared  they  were  only  pay- 
ing back  the  price  of  their  birth. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  on  to  the 
ninth  century  to  find  anything  like 
historical  facts,  which  even  then 
emerge  in  such  questionable  shapes 
as  the  buck  tooth  of  the  native 
chieftain  Malbride,  which  was  so 
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wonderfully  and  terribly  formed, 
that  it  caused  the  death  of  an  in- 
vading Scandinavian  called  Sigurd, 
after  that  Jarl  had  cut  off  Mai- 
bride's  head  and  suspended  it  from 
his  saddle-bow.  In  this  Sigurd, 
however,  we  have  probably  the 
origin  of  the  earldom  of  Suther- 
land, for  in  the  next  century  it  was 
represented  by  an  Earl  Yhorsen 
Sigurdson.  As  we  come  down- 
wards, the  history  of  Sutherland- 
shire  centres  upon  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and 
Caithness,  and  upon  the  relation- 
ship to  these  potentates  of  the  more 
Celtic  Mackays,  who  at  one  time 
were  lords  of  all  Durness,  which 
at  that  time  included  Assynt  and 
Strathnaver. 

On  examining  the  chronicles  of 
Sutherland  down  even  to  what 
may  be  called  a  modern  period,  a 
feeling  of  amazement  can  scarcely 
fail  to  gain  possession  of  the  mind 
at  the  amount  of  feuds,  and  bloody 
feuds,  which  they  record.  The 
wonder  grows  and  grows  how  so 
small  a  district  of  country  could 
accommodate  so  many  fights,  and 
how  such  small  clans  could  give  so 
many  of  their  members  up  to  grim 
death.  It  becomes  a  serious  sub- 
ject of  speculation  to  consider  how 
the  human  race  continued  to  con- 
tinue itself  in  these  parts.  We  are 
told  indeed,  and  as  a  matter  of 
great  congratulation,  that  previous 
to  some  of  the  most  exterminating 
encounters,  the  warriors  on  both 
sides  had  fortunately  taken  care  to 
get  their  wives  with  child ;  but 
the  problem  still  remains  unsolved 
how  the  warriors  were  allowed  ever 
to  reach  that  point  of  capacity,  and 
how  the  children  were  permitted  to 
develop  into  warriors  in  their  turn. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland  was  eternally  at  war 
with  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  and  Y 
Mackay  was '  always  opposing  one 
of  the  Earls,  and  all  parties  were 
agreed  to  oppress  and  exterminate 
the  unfortunate  Clan  Gunn  ; — there 
are  wars  within  wars  ;  the  house  of 
Sutherland  is  divided  against  itself ; 
the  Mackays  have  two  chiefs  who 
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are  enemies  to  death  ;  and  over 
and  above  all  this,  there  constantly 
arise  private  difficulties  of  the  most 
sudden  and  violent  kind. 

Down  south,  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
land, or  members  of  their  family, 
appear  at  Otterburn,  Bannockburn, 
Halidon  Hill,  and  other  famous 
fights.  At  one  time,  in  the  course 
of  their  long  conflict  with  the  Earls 
of  Caithness,  they  narrowly  escaped 
being  extinguished;  for,  in  1567, 
the  more  northern  lord  contrived, 
by  purchase  from  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
to  get  the  wardship  of  Earl  Alex- 
ander of  Sutherland,  who  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  ;  and,  carrying  this 
youth  off  to  Caithness,  married  him 
incontinently  to  his  (the  Caithnes- 
sian's)  daughter  Lady  Barbara  Sinck- 
ler,  who  was  not  only  of  the 
mature  age  of  thirty-two,  but  had 
also  rather  intimate  relationships 
with  Y  Mackay  of  Far.  From  the 
dangers  thus  arising  Earl  Alexander 
was  preserved  by  wonderful  means ; 
and  the  whole  course  of  events  in 
that  part  of  Scotland  was  greatly 
complicated  by  left-hand  connec- 
tions, which  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  disreputable,  and 
which  gave  special  trouble  from  the 
ambitious  children  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  Thus,  in  1519,  an 
"Alexander  Sutherland  the  Bas- 
tard" got  his  head  placed  on  the 
end  of  a  spear  on  the  highest  point 
of  Dunrobin  Tower,  all  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  witches  had  told 
him  his  head  should  be  the  highest 
in  Sutherland,  "  which  he  did  fool- 
ishly interpret  that  some  day  he 
should  be  earl."  The  position  of 
these  left-handed  scions  of  the  more 
powerful  houses  was  at  all  times  a 
difficult  one,  but  it  was  nothing  to 
that  of  the  bishops  of  Caithness, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  sacerdo- 
tal authority,  and  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  seem  to  have  incurred 
the  wrath  of  all  parties.  One  of 
them,  at  an  early  period,  was  put 
into  a  pot  and  boiled;  and  another, 
Bishop  John,  of  the  twelfth  century, 
being  "  apprehended  "  by  a  certain 
Harold  Chisholme,  perhaps  an  an- 
cestor of  our  friend  of  Ben  Clebrig, 
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had  his  tongue  and  both  his  eyes 
pulled  out,  before  being  "killed 
most  cruellie."  In  this  latter  case, 
however,  little  good  came  of  the 
crime,  for  not  only  was  the  Chis- 
holme  dilapidated  in  consequence, 
— the  whole  of  his  family  were  served 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  "their 
blood  utterly  extinguished,  lest 
any  succession  should  spring  from 
so  detestable  a  seid." 

The  Mackays,  or  sons  of  Y,  were 
nominally  supporters  of  the  Lord 
of  Sutherland,  but  just  as  frequently 
were  to  be  found  opposing  him.  At 
one  time  we  find  that  the  Earl 
made  a  proposal  to  the  Earl  of 
Caithness  "  for  suppressing  of  Mac- 
kay;" but  this  particular  chieftain 
was  quite  an  irrepressible  element, 
and  by  playing  skilfully  on  the  pre- 
judices  of  both  parties  he  managed 
to  bring  them  both  to  grief.  It  is 
very  amusing  to  read  of  the  meet- 
ings for  reconciliation  and  pacifi- 
cation which  were  frequently  held, 
and  which  not  unf  requently  resulted 
in  the  reconciler  and  pacifier  falling 
upon  both  parties,  sword  in  hand, 
and  leaving  matters  in  a  doubly 
complicated  state.  In  1395,  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  held  a  meeting  of 
this  sort  at  Dingwall,  to  reconcile 
Nicolas  of  Sutherland  with  his 
enemy  Y  Mackay  of  Far  and  his 
son  Donald  Mackay,  in  a  matter  of 
"  divers  slaughters  and  spoils  com- 
mitted on  either  syd."  The  chief 
result  of  this  was,  that  in  the  castle 
of  Dingwall,  Nicolas  and  Y  Mackay 
"  fell  at  some  hot  reasoning  and 
altercation  anent  these  particulars 
then  in  controversie  betweine  them, 
and  being  incensed  in  anger  one 
against  another  upon  the  repeti- 
tion of  by-past  injuries,  with  some 
reproachful  words,  he  (that  is  Ni- 
colas) killed  Y  Mackay  and  his  sone 
Donald  with  his  owne  hands,  and 
hardlie  escaping  from  the  followers 
and  servants,  he  returned  home  with 
all  speid  into  Sutherland,  the  yeir 
of  God  1395."  There  is  something 
very  fine  in  the  idea  of  the  Earl's 
"  reproachful  words."  Not  in  anger 
but  in  sorrow  he  did  it  with  his 
own  hand.  Even  the  presence  of 
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a  common  enemy  was  no  security 
against  disputes,  as  the  battle  of 
Culloden  notably  illustrates.  Down 
to  very  late  years  we  find  sudden 
"accidents"  happening  in  Suther- 
land when  parties  who  have  any 
dispute  between  them  chance  to 
meet.  From  words  they  fall  to 
blows,  till  one  or  more  of  them  is 
slain,  and  then  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  strive  to  get  the  survivors 
of  the  opposite  side  proclaimed  "the 
King's  rebels."  At  best,  however, 
tbe  killing  of  men  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  only  as  a  misde- 
meanour ;  and  even  the  clergy  were 
not  entirely  exempt  from  being 
involved  in  these  quarrels.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  William  and  Tho- 
mas Paipe,  two  ministers  at  Dor- 
noch,  had  a  dispute  with  a  certain 
John  Macphail,  who  they  thought 
had  unseasonably  asked  them  for 
drink,  and  who,  in  return  to  their 
threats,  thrust  an  arrow,  with  a 
broad  forked  head,  into  the  arm  of 
the  Kev.  Mr  Thomas.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  all ;  for, 
meeting  shortly  afterwards  in  no 
less  sacred  a  place  than  the  church- 
yard, "  they  fell  a-quarrelling,  and 
from  quarrelling  to  feighting  ; "  the 
result  being  that  one  was  killed, 
and  the  other  two  were  left  lying 
nearly  dead.  Like  other  High- 
landers, and  even  more  than  some 
others,  the  men  of  Sutherland  were 
prompt  and  eager  in  taking  revenge, 
without  much  regard  to  place,  time, 
age,  cause,  or  person.  They  were 
also  very  apt  to  think  themselves 
slighted— very  suspicious  in  every 
way;  and  believing  that  the  chief 
end  of  their  neighbour  was  to  injure 
them,  made  it  their  chief  end  to 
destroy  him.  There  is  a  tombstone 
near  Durness,  bearing  the  date  of 
1619,  which  states  that  "Donald 
Mac  Murchie  heir  lyes  lo ;  vas  ill 
to  his  friend  and  var  to  his  fo ; 
true  to  his  maister  in  veind  and  vo." 
This  must  have  been  a  delightful 
character  to  have  had  for  a  near 
neighbour;  but  he  was  a  character 
by  no  means  rare  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
to  this  day  the  Gaelic  population 
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of  Sutherland  is  not  entirely  free 
from  his  defects. 

The  scenery  on  the  east  coast  of 
Sutherland  is  in  some  places  wild 
and  grand  indeed,  while  everywhere 
the  traveller  may  enjoy  a  sense  of 
great  solitariness,  or  be  oppressed 
by  it,  according  as  his  disposition 
may  dictate.  A  predecessor  in  this 
Magazine  has  spoken  of  "  the  howl- 
ing wilderness"  of  the  Gualin,  but 
he  would  have  been  still  more  en- 
titled to  use  the  phrase  had  circum- 
stances led  him,  as  they  did  me,  to 
ride  through  it  at  midnight  in  a 
storm  of  wind  and  hail.  Though 
the  inn  at  Rhiconich  is  small,  it 
is  well  conducted,  and  the  fishing 
in  its  vicinity  may  well  tempt  the 
angler  to  remain  there  for  a  few 
days.  Down  on  the  way  to  Kin- 
lochbervie  the  Sutherland  cottars 
may  be  seen  in  their  most  primitive 
state.  At  Scourie,  the  mighty  cliffs 
of  Handa  are  still  white  with  sea- 
fowl,  and  re-echo  the  thunder  of 
the  Atlantic  waves.  The  precipices 
which  rise  abruptly  over  the  salt- 
water stream  of  Kyle  Sku  are  un- 
surpassed in  wild  grandeur  in  the 
British  Islands ;  and,  after  winding 
beneath  the  frowning  gloomy  front 
of  Coinag,  Loch  Assy  nt  smiles  sweet- 
ly under  a  thin  veil  of  golden  mist. 
Alas,  however,  it  is  much  pleasanter 
to  wander  through  that  scenery 
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than  to  write  about  it — to  dream 
vaguely  of  its  past  heroes  than  de- 
finitely to  reproduce  them  ! 

Would  it,  I  wonder,  have  been 
any  more  interesting  to  have  been 
a  Scandinavian  sea-king,  or  Mac- 
bride  of  the  buck-tooth,  or  Nicolas 
Earl  of  Sutherland,  or  Y  Mackay 
of  Far,  or  even  Donald  Mac  Mur- 
chie,  than  to  ride,  or  shoot,  or  write 
in  the  present  day  1  Were  the 
hands  of  Jarl  Sigurd  never  soiled 
with  pitch,  nor  his  heart  sick  with 
the  incessant  recurrence  of  tedious 
cares  1  Was  the  world  really  any 
more  heroic  or  glorious  to  the 
fiercest  son  of  Y  who  perished  in 
battle,  and  whose  bones  lie  deep 
down  beside  the  white  pine-trees  in 
the  black  morass,  than  it  is  to  the 
red-headed  gamekeeper  who  shows 
that  the  race  of  Sutherland  strong 
men  has  not  altogether  passed  away1? 
Was  that  life  of  the  past  any  more 
w^orth  living  than  this  we  lead  1 
Was  that  a  paradise  behind  1  is 
yon  a  heaven  before  1  Is  the  stone 
to  be  kept  for  ever  rolling,  and  the 
thirst  for  ever  unslaked]  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  we  sum- 
mon the  dead  that  we  may  live  their 
past  lives  free  from  earthly  condi- 
tions; into  the  darkness  of  the  grave 
our  thoughts  wander,  that  they  may 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  a  prefigured 
but  undiscovered  heaven. 
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CHARLES     THE     BOLD. 


WE  think  highly,  but  not  very 
highly,  of  these  two  volumes  of  Mr 
Kirk.     The  events,  which  are  often 
of  an  exciting  and  dramatic  charac- 
ter, are  narrated  in  a  style  which 
is  generally  pleasing,  or  which  only 
occasionally  offends ;  contemporary 
chronicles  appear  to  have  been  ran- 
sacked   for    details   which    might 
bring  the  past  epoch  vividly  before 
us ;  and  we  have  presented  to  us 
another  of  those  lively  and  graphic 
pictures  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
the  literatures  both  of  France  and 
England    have    lately     abounded. 
Nor  are  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
historian — critical  acumen  and  phi- 
losophic generalisation — altogether 
wanting ;  but  in  these  our  author 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  emi- 
nent.     If  to  be  critical   is  to  be 
sceptical,  he  can  occasionally  be  cri- 
tical enough :  he  passes  we  know 
not  what  wholesale  censure  on  the 
old  chroniclers  of  English  history ; 
but  this  spirit  of  scepticism  comes 
and  goes  in  a  somewhat  capricious 
manner,   and   in    cases   where    we 
have  naturally  looked  for  some  cri- 
tical   investigation    we   have    not 
found  it.     The  reader  may  in  such 
cases  be  told  that  the  explanation 
he  desired  was  not   attainable  by 
the  historian  himself,  who  had  no 
other  alternative   than   to  narrate 
just  what  he  found  in  the  record, 
or  to  be  silent  altogether.     On  that 
other  faculty  of  the  historian,  the 
ability  to  reason  well  on  events — to 
see  them  as  parts  of  some  great 
whole — to  form,  in  fact,  great  his- 
torical generalisations — the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  form  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  decisive  judgment,  and 
we   suspect   that  he  will  not,  on 
this  ground,  close  the  book  with  a 
very  high  appreciation  of  Mr  Kirk. 
There  is  an  effort  to  be  original  in 
his  remarks,  which  does  not  always 
succeed.     When  he  enters  into  dis- 


cussions on  some  general  topic,  the 
page  is  more  attractive  on  the  first 
perusal  than  on  the  second;  it 
grows  obscurer  under  examination  ; 
we  have  to  fall  back  on  the  old  safe 
position,  which  appeared  at  first  to 
be  successfully  attacked.  In  short, 
we  cannot  but  express  a  wish  that 
there  had  been  in  Mr  Kirk's  work 
a  less  apparent  striving  after  effect 
and  the  credit  of  originality,  and 
that  his  style  of  writing  had  been 
more  simple  and  less  prolix. 

That  the  life  of  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy  is  not  worth  narrat- 
ing, and  narrating  with  all  the  care- 
ful research  and  cautious  criticism 
which  distinguish  the  modern  his- 
torian, who  will  venture  to  assert  1 
This  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  his 
love  of  pomp,  with  a  certain  thin 
sentiment  of  honour,  and  with  a  ter- 
rible atrocity  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  might  be  selected  as  a  typical 
figure  of  the  knightly  tyrant  so  rife 
in  the  middle  ages.  And  his  con- 
test with  Louis  XL  of  France  gives 
to  his  reign  a  meaning  and  import- 
ance which  in  itself  it  would  not 
possess.  The  great  fief  of  Bur- 
gundy had  been  detached  from  the 
crown  by  the  unfortunate  but  mag- 
nanimous John — magnanimous  at 
least  in  one  act  of  his  life,  in  his 
surrender  of  himself  as  prisoner, 
in  obedience  to  his  given  word,  to 
the  King  of  England.  John  gave 
it,  by  his  testament,  as  an  appanage 
to  his  younger  brother.  The  suc- 
ceeding Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  ag- 
grandised themselves  by  subsequent 
acquisitions,  especially  by  the  rich 
towns  of  Flanders,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment it  hung  in  the  balance  whe- 
ther the  Duke  of  JBurgundy,  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  France,  should  convert  his  duke- 
dom into  an  independent  kingdom, 
or  whether  the  great  fief  should  re- 
vert to  the  crown,  and  be  consoli- 
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dated  with  the  French  dominions. 
There  are  reasons  good  enough  why 
the  history  of  Charles  of  Burgundy 
should  be  told ;  but  why  exagge- 
rate the  importance  of  the  man,  or 
of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  by 
representing  this  conflict  with  the 
King  of  France  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween feudalism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  monarchy  (as  understood  in 
modern  Europe)  on  the  other?  It 
was  the  conflict,  says  Mr  Kirk,  of 
"  opposite  principles; "  Charles  and 
Louis  were  "  essentially  men  of  dif- 
ferent eras."  It  was  the  modern 
polity  of  Europe  in  contest  with 
feudalism.  All  this  is  needless 
exaggeration  and  mere  confusion. 
The  battle  against  feudalism  was 
fought  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  extended  over  many  reigns. 
It  was  not  more  especially  fought 
by  Louis  XL,  than  by  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  predecessors, 
Philip  Augustus.  Every  monarch 
who  contended  for  the  power  of  the 
throne  and  the  consolidation  of  his 
territory  was  contending  against 
feudalism,  inasmuch  as  this  mon- 
archical power  was  the  foundation 
of  a  new  European  polity.  Louis  XL 
governed  by  the  old  feudal  machi- 
nery, and  one  sees  not  how  he  could 
have  done  otherwise  ;  he  displaces 
one  chief  or  duke  by  another,  in 
whom  he  thinks  he  can  better  con- 
fide, nor  does  he  always  choose  very 
skilfully.  As  M.  Sismondi  takes 
the  pains  to  point  out,  his  struggle 
is  against  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  not  against  feudality.  It  is  a 
very  simple  reason  which  Mr  Kirk 
gives  for  arraying  his  "  principles  " 
against  each  other,  that  the  nobil- 
ity as  a  body  were  at  one  time 
seen  in  opposition  to  Louis ;  the 
personal  conduct  of  Louis  towards 
his  nobility  being  quite  sufficient 
cause  for  a  general  feeling  of  ani- 
mosity and  distrust ;  not  to  say 
that  the  feudal  monarch  was  always 
in  antagonism  to  his  nobility.  It  was 
the  normal  state  of  things  :  he  was 
always  either  subjected  by  them,  or 
struggling  to  reduce  them  to  subjec- 
tion. 

On  this  subject  of  monarchy  Mr 


Kirk  enters  into  some  elaborate 
discussions,  in  which  we  trace  the 
constant  effort  to  say  something 
novel,  but  from  which  we  rise  with 
the  sense  of  a  fatigued  unprofitable 
attention.  It  is  a  remark  very  gen- 
erally made  by  our  historians,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  institution 
of  a  standing  army  being  introduced 
into  England  (owing  to  its  insular 
position)  later  than  in  most  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent,  gave  to  the 
English  people  the  opportunity  of 
fairly  contesting  for  their  liberties 
when  the  period  came  for  such  a 
contest.  This  remark  Mr  Kirk  un- 
dertakes, with  great  formality,  to 
dispute.  He  is  compelled — very  un- 
willingly, he  says- — to  enter  the  lists 
with  Hallam  and  Macaulay;  and 
proceeds  to  lash  himself  into  a  strain 
of  turbid  eloquence  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  points  triumphantly  to 
the  well-known  fact,  that  royalty  be- 
came absolute  in  Spain  and  France, 
and  almost  absolute  in  England, 
without  the  aid  of  standing  armies. 
Most  assuredly  neither  Hallam  nor 
Macaulay  had  overlooked  so  strik- 
ing a  fact  as  this.  When  the  power 
of  a  warlike  and  turbulent  nobility 
had  retired  from  the  field,  who  was 
there  to  call  Majesty  to  account? 
An  uneducated  people  may  be,  and 
frequently  are,  aroused  to  sudden 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  rebellion, 
but  in  general  all  they  want  is  to  be 
governed  with  some  show  of  equity. 
The  mass  of  mankind,  in  all  early 
or  rude  periods,  desire  nothing  but 
to  be  well  governed:  it  is  a  later 
experience  that  teaches  them  that, 
in  order  to  be  well  governed,  they 
must  have  some  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, some  constitutional  control 
over  their  governors.  The  people 
of  England  under  the  Tudors  had 
not  become  alive  to  this  necessity. 
When  experience  had  taught  them 
the  lesson,  and  they  had  to  contend 
against  the  Stuarts  for  a  participa- 
tion, through  their  representatives, 
in  the  government,  it  was  surely 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
Crown  was  not  supported  by  a  stand- 
ing army;  that  is,  by  armed  men 
bound  to  the  Crown  by  the  mere 
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tie  of  military  discipline.  When  the 
day  of  struggle  came  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  the  King 
had  to  throw  himself  for  support  on 
his  own  party  in  the  nation.  It  was 
a  fair  struggle  between  loyalty  and 
liberty.  The  King  was  the  head  of 
one  faction,  the  Parliament  of  the 
other.  The  nation  fought  out  its 
own  battle,  Loyalist  and  Round- 
head fairly  pitted  against  each  other. 
If  Charles  had  possessed  any  con- 
siderable standing  army,  the  battle 
would  have  been  most  unequal. 
This  is  all  that  our  historians  have 
remarked.  No  one  has  ventured  to 
say  that  if  the  standing  army  of 
Charles  had  been  as  large  as  that  of 
any  then  raised  upon  the  Continent, 
there  would  have  been  no  struggle 
whatever.  Mr  Kirk  contrives,  a 
propos  of  this  very  obvious  and  in- 
offensive remark,  to  put  himself  in- 
to a  state  of  indignation  not  at  all 
favourable  to  his  own  clearness  of 
thought.  He  supposes  that  certain 
historians  have  reduced  the  whole 
question  of  political  liberty,  the 
whole  problem  of  the  various  devel- 
opments of  European  monarchies, 
to  the  one  point— the  institution  or 
the  non- institution  of  a  standing 
army — and  therefore  he  thus  breaks 
out  : — 

"If  these  views  be  correct,  the  his- 
tory of  the  principal  European  states, 
with  a  single  exception,  during  several 
past  centuries,  and  for  as  long  a  period 
in  the  future  as  the  same  state  of 
things  shall  prevail,  will  hereafter  de- 
serve to  be  blotted  from  record,  or  to  be 
remembered  only  with  horror  and  dis- 
may as  that  of  long  ages  of  withering 
barbarism,  destitute  of  progress  or  devel- 
opment— a  reign  of  brute  force  as  ex- 
ceptional, if  aught  can  be  considered  as 
exceptional,  to  the  general  plan  of  human 
destiny  as  those  brief  intervals  in  Gre- 
cian and  Italian  history,  when  tyrants, 
encompassed  by  their  armed  satellites, 
bade  defiance  to  the  hate,  and  exacted 
obedience  from  the  fear,  of  unwilling 
subjects — intervals  that  might  be  thought 
to  exemplify  the  evanescent  nature  of 
all  governments  attempting  to  dispense 
with  the  assent  of  the  governed. " — (Vol. 
ii.  p.  335.) 

Then  follow  many  pages  of  mere 
confusion  of  thought  and  wild,  angry 


oratory,  such  as  may  be  expected 
when  vigorous  writers  will  set  up 
a  man  of  straw  and  tilt  furiously 
at  it.  We  hasten  to  say,  however, 
that  this  first  quotation  we  have 
had  occasion  to  make  affords  no  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  or  manner  of 
Mr  Kirk.  It  is  chiefly  in  his  se- 
cond volume  that  he  indulges  in 
prolix  discussions,  and  a  polemic 
strain  which  is  anything  but  felicit- 
ous. When  he  confines  himself  to 
his  narrative,  which  he  does  pretty 
steadily  during  the  first  volume, 
he  is  an  agreeable  writer,  though 
somewhat  too  verbose.  It  is  in  his 
second  volume  that  we  have  to 
complain  of  a  loose,  tedious,  and 
controversial  manner.  This  is  in 
every  respect  to  be  regretted,  for 
it  is  not  only  in  itself  a  trial  to  the 
reader's  patience,  but  it  fills  space 
which  might  have  been  so  much 
better  occupied.  With  due  conden- 
sation, and  by  avoiding  some  need- 
less digressions,  Mr  Kirk  might 
have  given  us  the  life  of  Charles 
the  Bold  in  the  two  volumes  before 
us,  instead  of  which  the  story  is 
half  told,  and  we  have  to  wait  for 
a  third  volume  to  complete  it. 

We  of  course  expect  that  one 
who  re-writes  a  history  which  has 
been  already  told  has  some  new 
views  to  put  forth,  and  a  biogra- 
pher is  at  once  presumed  to  have 
for  his  very  object  to  set  his  hero 
before  us  in  some  novel  aspect.  It 
would  be  the  exception  to  the  rule 
if  Mr  Kirk  did  not  give  us  some 
new  reading  of  the  character  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  We  are  ready 
to  receive  whatever  novelty  of  this 
kind  he  has  to  reveal.  Where  is 
the  meaning,  therefore — what  is 
the  necessity — of  a  long  digression, 
introduced,  too,  midway  in  his  nar- 
rative, to  defend  or  apologise  for 
this  novelty  of  view?  He  has  but 
to  unfold  his  historical  discoveries 
— we  are  all  eager  to  hear  them. 
He  surely  never  for  a  moment 
feared  that  our  attention  would  be 
turned  away  from  them  by  such 
novelty  as  they  might  possess.  Is 
not  novelty  the  great  source  of 
attraction  ? 
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"  A  reluctance,"  he  says—"  a  painful 
hesitation — must  "be  felt  in  presenting, 
even  without  gloss  or  commentary,  a  re- 
cital of  facts  opposed  to  the  received 
version,  and  irreconcilable  with  settled 
views.  One  would  fain  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  one's  readers  ;  and  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  winning  it  than  by  repeat- 
ing the  story  which  they  have  always 
heard,  and  confirming  the  opinions  which 
they  have  always  entertained. 

"  When,  however — with  no  fault  of 
ours,  but  through  the  importunate  in- 
dustry of  certain  archivists  and  official 
mousers,  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  mis- 
chief they  were  committing,  as  well  as 
by  the  more  culpable  explorations  of 
here  and  there  a  prying  and  discontent- 
ed mind,  bent  upon  resolving  doubts 
which  ought  to  have  been  resolutely 
stifled— a  mass  of  documents  and  rela- 
tions have  been  dragged  from  their  hid- 
ing-places, cleansed  from  the  dust  of 
ages,  and  thrust  into  publicity,  what  re- 
source have  we  but  to  accept  the  new 
and  more  authentic  testimony  thus  ad- 
duced, subversive  though  it  should  prove 
to  be  of  an  established  belief  ?  To  pass 
it  over  in  silence,  to  adhere  in  preference 
to  that  which  it  refutes,  would  be  hardly 
possible  ;  for  not  only  should  we  find  our 
fluency  checked  and  our  fervency  dampr 
ed,  but  many  gaps  which  in  the  dark- 
ness we  might  have  safely  skirted  unr 
awares,  would  require  to  be  boldly  leaped, 
or  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  well-constructed 
fiction.  For  such  a  task  we  confess  our 
incompetence.  Truth-telling — however 
paradoxical  the  proposition  may  appear 
— is  more  natural  and  more  easy  than 
lying  :  a  true  report  is  the  mere  echo 
of  the  fact,  the  unstudied  response  that 
finds  utterance  for  itself  in  language  or 
other  vehicle  to  the  interrogatories, 'tacit 
or  express,  which  always  await  it.  Truth 
— to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  possess- 
ed— flows  from  unconscious  and  innocent 
lips,  drops  from  the  mouth  of  the  indo- 
lent, forces  a  passage  through  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  stammerer,  writes  it- 
self on  the  forehead  in  contradiction  of 
the  spoken  denial.  Falsehood,  or  even 
evasion,  demands  invention,  imposes  a 
labour,  and  though  not  uncommon  as  a 
habit  among  any  people  or  tribe  at  pre- 
sent known  to  the  ethnological  student, 
is  the  instinct  only  of  a  particular  class 
of  active  and  ingenious  intellects." 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  any 
earnest  man,  having  some  historical 
facts  to  impart,  could  fill  several 
pages  with  such  needless  and  in- 
sufferable palaver  as  this.  For  we 
turn  over  several  pages  and  find  the 
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writer  still  beating  on  the  same 
string,  till  he  works  himself  into 
the  following  strain,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, is  intended  to  be  extremely 
and  bitterly  ironical.  Only  the  pity 
is  one  cannot  understand  to  whom 
this  pungent  irony  can  apply,  or 
who  has  brought  it  down  upon  his 
head  : — 

"  May  we  not,  at  all  events,  hope  to 
be  pardoned  if  we  should  be  so  far  car- 
ried away  by  the  zeal  of  the  biographer, 
as  occasionally  to  remember  that  the 
man  whose  life  we  have  undertaken  to 
describe  was,  after  all,  an  organised  be- 
ing, endowed  with  facilities,  mental  as 
well  as  physical ;  that  he  had  his  own 
mode  of  viewing  the  transactions  and 
events  in  which  he  was  a  principal  party; 
and  that  it  might,  on  the  whole,  be  as 
interesting  to  know  in  what  light  the 
world  and  its  proceedings  were  looked  at 
by  him,  as  in  what  light  he  and  his  pro- 
ceedings were  looked  at  by  the  world  ? 
Such  considerations  may  be  thought  the 
more  excusable  when  it  is  recollected 
that,  for  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  we 
have  no  consecutive  narrative  of  any 
value  or  note  written  with  a  personal 
knowledge,  &c.,  &c.  The  accused  hav- 
ing been  convicted  and  condemned,  there 
can  now  be  no  harm  in  noticing  what,  if 
a  hearing  had  been  granted,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  urged  in  the  way  of  de- 
fence or  palliation." 

After  all,  Mr  Kirk  appears  to 
agree  with  all  his  predecessors  in 
the  general  traits  of  his  hero's 
character.  The  destroyer  of  Liege 
and  Dinant  is  not  a  very  mistak- 
able  sort  of  person.  The  point 
which  he  labours  most  is  the  be- 
haviour of  Charles  towards  the 
Swiss.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
Charles  did  not  willingly  enter  into 
war  with  the  Swiss.  His  overbear- 
ing manner,  and  the  insolence  of 
Hagenbach,  his  governor  in  Alsace, 
very  probably  provoked  a  hostility 
which  his  pride  would  not  allow 
him  to  conciliate,  but  which  broke 
very  inopportunely  upon  him.  The 
representations  of  Austria  and  the 
intrigues  of  France  were  driving 
the  Swiss  upon  him,  and  he  could 
condescend  to  no  other  measures 
than  to  answer  threat  with  threat, 
and  blow  with  blow.  Having  lost 
one  battle,  it  was  not  in  the  temper 
of  the  man  to  seek  peace  in  any 
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other  way  than  by  renewing  the 
combat  and  conquering  his  enemies. 
It  was  thus  he  fell.  Rather  than 
temporise,  he  dashed  himself  to 
pieces  on  the  phalanx  of  the  Swiss. 
And  his  subtle  rival,  Louis  XI., 
looking  keenly  on  upon  a  contest 
he  had  aided  to  excite,  stepped  in 
to  despoil  the  dead.  The  great 
fief  of  Burgundy  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  a  king  of  France. 

Neither  Michelet  nor  Sismondi 
attribute  to  Charles  any  matured 
designs  of  invading  Switzerland  ;• 
and  if  it  is  this  imputation  Mr 
Kirk  undertakes  to  repel,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  he  should 
feel  burdened  with  the  painful  re- 
sponsibility of  the  original  discov- 
erer of  truth.  But  the  most  friendly 
biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
must  admit  that,  although  he  may 
have  had  no  designs  upon  Switzer- 
land, it  was  the  intolerable  arro- 
gance of  his  own  creature  Hagen- 
bach,  and  the  threatening  aspect 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  assume, 
that  threw  the  Swiss  into  the  arms 
of  France.  But  we  are  commenc- 
ing our  history  at  its  conclusion. 
It  is  more  natural  that  in  such  space 
as  we  have  at  our  command  we 
should  revert  to  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  life  of  Charles,  and  of  his 
great  rival,  Louis  XL  For  indeed 
these  two  men  are  so  linked  together 
in  our  imagination,  that  even  the 
professed  biographer  of  Charles 
finds  himself  as  much  occupied 
with  Louis  as  with  his  own  hero. 
Charles  the  Bold  derives  the  great- 
est part  of  the  interest  we  feel  in 
him  from  the  struggle  maintained 
with  his  strongly-contrasted  rival. 

All  men  may  be  exposed  more  or 
less  to  misrepresentation,  and  even 
a  character  which  appears  so  simple 
in  its  elements  as  that  of  Charles 
the  Bold  may  have  been  wrongly  in- 
terpreted. But  if  there  is  any  one 
historical  personage  about  whom  we 
may  justly  acknowledge  ourselves 
perplexed,  it  is  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Louis  XL  We  fully  ex- 
pect to  receive  some  day  from  the 


hand  of  an  ingenious  historian  a 
quite  new  portraiture  of  this  curious 
complex  mortal,  who  had  assuredly 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  king 
mingled  with  some  of  the  worst 
vices  of  a  man.  The  French  his- 
torians who  have  bestowed  most 
pains  upon  their  subject,  and  drawn 
his  character  most  elaborately,  still 
leave  upon  us  the  impression  of  a 
character  but  half  understood.  One 
thing  must  strike  all  readers,  that 
the  man  who  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  task  of  government, 
who,  if  he  loved  power,  detested 
pomp,  whose  ambition  sought  no 
sympathy,  who  worked  in  solitary 
ways,  and  worked  indefatigably  for 
France,  or  for  the  royalty  of  France, 
was  a  most  extraordinary  man.  Say 
that  his  great  object  was  power,  as 
we  presume  it  was,  yet  here  and 
there  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  shrewd 
intelligence,  thinking  and  acting  for 
the  good  of  France.  Who  would  have 
expected  that  the  irremovability,  or 
appointment  for  life,  of  the  judges, 
the  first  requisite  to  their  indepen- 
dence and  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  should  date  from  a 
spontaneous  act  of  this  king  ?  * — 
who  would  have  expected  from  this 
crafty  despot  such  a  self-denying 
ordinance  ?  And  again,  in  that 
prohibition  of  the  chase  by  which 
ne  is  said  to  have  disgusted  his 
nobility,  and  shown  a  most  caprici- 
ous tyranny,  of  most  monopolising 
spirit,  who  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  find  an  anxiety  to  protect 
the  farmer  or  peasant,  to  secure  his 
poultry  or  his  cultivated  fields  1 
Yet  this  M<  Michelet  has  shown, 
or  at  least  rendered  probable.  Mr 
Kirk  alludes  to  this  prohibition  of 
the  chase  without  any  word  of  explan- 
ation, and  apparently  acquiesces  in 
the  hostile  remark  of  some  contem- 
porary chronicler  who  accuses  Louis, 
himself  fond  of  the  chase,  of  wish- 
ing to  monopolise  it  entirely — of 
debarring  others,  out  of  mere  envy, 
from  a  pleasure  he  was  devoted  to 
himself ;  adding  that,  if  the  King 
hunted  for  ever,  he  could  not  have 


*  Sismondi,  vol.  ix.  p.  499. 
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exhausted  the  forests  of  France. 
It  appears  absurd  to  attribute  such 
a  motive  to  Louis.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  so  favourite  an  amusement 
to  the  nobility  was  too  dangerous 
a  measure  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  mere  spirit  of  caprice.  Of 
course  it  applied  only  to  the  lesser 
nobility;  and  even  with  regard  to 
these  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  enforced, 
unless  under  the  eyes  of  the  sove- 
reign himself. 

We  are  far  from  attributing  to 
Louis,  what  it  is  almost  impossible 
he  could  have  possessed,  the  ideas 
and  principles  of  another  era  from 
that  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
near  at  hand  that  he  seemed  to  have 
found  the  model  on  which  he  formed 
himself.  "  It  was  Francis  Sforza," 
says  Sismondi,  "  his  neighbour  and 
ally,  who  had  succeeded,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  audacity  and  address,  of 
military  talent  and  deep  dissimu- 
lation, in  acquiring  the  throne  of 
Lombardy,"  who  was  the  pattern 
and  example  according  to  which 
Louis  regulated  his  conduct.  He 
learnt  from  this  Italian  prince — if 
his  own  experience  and  tempera- 
ment had  not  taught  him  the  same 
lesson — that  the  administration  of 
a  State  should  be  an  affair  of  cold 
calculation,  and  not  of  the  passions 
of  the  moment.  He  himself  had 
no  pleasures — he  had  no  hatreds — 
that  did  not  yield  to  a  measure  of 
policy.  Had  an  able  man  injured 
him  dexterously,  he  bought  his  ser- 
vices ;  had  a  friend  served  him 
foolishly,  he  dismissed  him,  to  carry 
his  blundering  services  elsewhere. 
One  would  say  that  he  had  no 
friends  or  enemies ;  he  had  an  ob- 
ject to  pursue,  and  some  men  were 
instruments  for  that  object,  and 
some  were  obstacles.  That  was  his 
classification  of  mankind  ;  and  yet 
this  solitary  man,  who  could  sacri- 
fice revenge  itself  to  a  measure  of 
policy,  comes  before  us  the  next 
moment  as  in  truth  a  social  spirit, 
yearning  for  companionship,  turn- 
ing from  pedants  and  ceremonious 
blockheads  to  any  man  who  could 
give  him  an  insight  into  any  reality 


of  life.  There  was  no  one,  we  are 
told,  who  made  acquaintance  with 
so  great  a  variety  of  men,  or  was  so 
greedy  of  all  manner  of  information. 
He  was  impatient  of  oratorical  gen- 
tlemen, just  as  he  was  of  pompous 
knights  and  all  ceremonial  :  he 
could  bid  a  chancellor  in  his  solemn 
and  complimentary  oration  "  to  be 
brief  ; "  he  bade,  however,  in  vain  : 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
erudite  Cardinal  Bessarion,  an  envoy 
of  the  Pope,  was  discoursing  learn- 
edly, he  amused  himself  by  playing 
with  the  beard  of  the  learned  car- 
dinal. It  was  a  patriarchal  beard, 
and  tempted  him  to  put  his  hand 
into  it. 

Charles  the  Bold,  his  knightly 
adversary,  had  less  of  that  amenity 
of  manner  which  we  generally 
associate  with  knighthood  than 
his  eccentric  rival.  He  was  some- 
what more  faithful  to  his  word,  less 
given  to  treachery  and  dissimula- 
tion ;  but  he  is  described  as  violent 
and  even  brutal  in  his  demeanour, 
striking  his  attendants,  even  if  they 
were  of  noble  birth,  with  his  baton, 
in  his  fits  of  impatience.  He  was 
as  ambitious  as  Louis,  but  desired 
to  conquer  his  prize  in  open  combat. 
He  was  still  more  proud  than  am- 
bitious. A  personal  slight  would 
have  wounded  him  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  province.  With  him,  to 
govern  men  Was  itself  a  mere  per- 
sonal right ;  to  govern  well  and  skil- 
fully for  the  sake  of  the  governed, 
entered  as  little  as  it  possibly  could 
into  his  thoughts.  Some  place  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  most  tyrannical 
ruler  that  ever  lived  it  must  have. 
Only  an  idiot  could  escape  entire- 
ly from  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  the  possession  of  power  brings 
with  it.  But  to  add  territory  to 
territory;  to  maintain  in  everything 
his  right;  to  equal  himself  with 
kings  and  emperors,  and  make  all 
others  bend  before  him, — were  his 
sole  conspicuous  motives. 

When  Louis  and  Charles  were 
young,  they  lived  much  together  in 
the  Court  of  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
Both  were  fond  of  the  chase  ;  and 
if  Louis  was  indifferent  to  the  joust 
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or  the  tournament,  he  was  not  defi- 
cient in  bravery,  nor  averse  to  real 
war.  There  was  one  point  of  simi- 
larity in  their  lives ;  they  both 
wrestled  against  paternal  authority. 
Louis  had  escaped  from  the  Court 
of  his  father  Charles  VII.,  where 
probably  his  life  would  have  been 
in  danger ;  and  there  was  a  moment 
when  the  Count  of  Cbarolais  con- 
templated a  similar  escape,  and 
thought  of  taking  refuge  in  France. 
It  would  have  been  a  strange  state 
of  things  if  the  Dauphin  had  been 
sheltering  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy 
and  the  heir  of  that  great  dukedom 
in  the  Court  of  Charles  VII.  "  As 
to  my  cousin  of  Burgundy,"  said 
the  King  of  France,  reverting  to 
the  flight  of  his  son,  "he  has  given 
shelter  to  a  fox  that  will  one  day 
devour  his  chickens." 

The  cause  of  strife  between  Philip 
of  Burgundy  and  his  son  lay  in  the 
rising  power  of  the  favourite  De 
Croy.  Mr  Kirk  presents  us  with  a 
narrative  of  one  of  the  contests  on 
this  subject  between  the  father  and 
son,  which  brings  the  character  of 
all  parties  very  vividly  before  us  :— 

"The  Count  of  Charolais  had  been 
ordered  to  confer  a  vacant  post  in  his 
household  on  a  son  of  John  de  Croy.  In- 
stead of  complying,  he  issued  an  *  ordi- 
nance' appointing  another  person.  Philip 
sent  for  him  into  his  oratory,  directing 
that  he  should  bring  with  him  this  paper, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered,  his 
father  took  from  his  hand  and  threw  into 
the  fire,  bidding  him  draw  up  another  of 
a  different  tenor.  The  Count  answered 
with  a  direct  refusal.  '  You  may,  if  you 
please,'  he  exclaimed,  'make  these  Croys 
your  masters,  but  they  shall  never  be 
mine.'  A  lighter  provocation  would 
have  sufficed  to  throw  Philip  into  an 
ecstasy  of  rage.  He  commanded  Charles 
to  depart  from  his  dominions,  and,  draw- 
ing his  dagger,  rushed  towards  him  with 
menacing  gestures.  The  Duchess — who, 
anticipating  an  outburst  which  she  hoped 
to  allay,  was  present  at  the  meeting-— 
interposed  to  protect  her  son,  and  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  apartment.  This 
very  natural  proceeding  was  regarded  by 
her  husband  as  an  inexpiable  offence, 
Beside  himself  with  passion,  he  hastily 
descended  the  stairs,  and,  calling  for  his 
horse,  rode  unattended  through  the  park 
into  the  adjoining  forest  of  Soignies. 


"It  was  the  month  of  January.  A 
violent  hail-storm  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  not  less  violent  rain.  But,  heedless 
of  the  tempest,  of  the  approaching  night, 
and  of  the  direction  in  which  he  went, 
the  Duke  galloped  furiously  along,  until 
his  progress  was  impeded  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  woods.  His  mind  was  haunt- 
ed by  gloomy  but  vague  reflections,  and 
with  projects  worthy  of  a  truant  school- 
boy. He  would  abdicate  his  power, 
withdraw  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  some 
wild  and  secluded  part  of  Burgundy. 
Meanwhile  his  present  situation  had  be- 
come a  perilous  one.  He  was  compelled 
to  dismount,  and  force  his  way  on  foot 
through  brambles  and  underbrush.  His 
face  and  hands  were  covered  with  blood. 
It  was  long  after  midnight  when  he  dis- 
covered the  fire  of  a  charcoal-burner,  by 
whom  he  was  guided  to  the  lonely  hut 
of  a  huntsman  or  forester.  Here  he 
found  shelter  and  warmth,  and  was 
made  welcome  to  such  refreshment  as  his 
host  was  able  to  provide.  While  eating 
his  meagre  supper,  the  unknown  guest 
was  edified  by  a  description  of  his  com- 
panion's pursuits,  and  by  his  philosophi- 
cal and  pertinent  assurances  of  the  happi- 
ness attendant  on  a  life  of  solitude  and 
poverty.  In  the  morning  the  Duke  was 
conducted  to  Genappe,  where  tidings  of 
his  safety  were  speedily  transmitted  to 
Brussels. " 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
Philip  at  this  time  was  growing 
feeble,  either  with  years  or  illness, 
else  we  might  not  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  his  thus  playing  the  part 
of  King  Lear  on  so  slight  a  provoca- 
tion. At  the  palace  the  night  was, 
of  course,  passed  in  the  greatest 
anxiety.  And  indeed  the  poor 
Duchess,  who  must  have  encoun- 
tered many  such  storms,  though 
none  perhaps  so  terrible  as  this, 
finally  came  to  the  resolution  to 
quit  altogether  both  the  splendours 
and  the  tumults  of  the  Burgundian 
Court.  She  had  founded  a  con- 
vent of  '  Grey  Sisters,'  and  to  this 
she  retired.  It  was  happier,  she 
thought,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  be  a  Grey  Sister  than  a  Duchess 
of  Burgundy. 

Louis,  we  are  told,  was  on  this 
occasion  most  solicitous  to  act  the 
part  of  peacemaker.  The  Count 
of  Charolais,  for  a  time,  retired  to 
Dendermonde,  and  the  Dauphin 
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undertook  to  assuage  the  anger  of 
the  old  Duke.  He  threw  himself 
at  the  old  man's  feet,  and,  with 
tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  his  benefactor  and 
his  father/'  And  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  successful  mediator. 

Soon  after  this  scene  Louis 
quitted  the  Court  of  Burgundy  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France.  Charles  VII.,  whose  sus- 
picion of  his  son  and  of  other  sup- 
posed enemies  had  assumed  the 
form  of  monomania,  was  under  the 
constant  terror  of  being  poisoned. 
It  is  said  that  at  length  he  refused 
to  take  any  food  whatever.  He 
imprisoned  one  physician,  another 
fled  to  escape  the  same  fate  ;  he 
suspected  even  his  younger  son 
Charles,  who  had  hitherto  tasted 
of  everything  that  he  ate.  Mr 
Kirk  adheres  to  the  story  that  he 
died  of  starvation  brought  on  by 
this  terror  of  being  poisoned — a 
fearful  death.  But  as  we  are  told 
also  that  he  had  an  abscess  or  ulcer 
in  the  throat,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  starvation  was  partly 
due  to  this  cause.* 

Louis,  it  is  said,  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  father's  death,  manifested 
his  j  oy  without  disguise.  It  was  not 
a  case,  we  presume,  where  dissimu- 
lation would  serve  any  purpose,  and 
Louis  despised  the  mere  hypocrisies 
of  virtue.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
with  great  parade  accompanied  him 
into  France.  Mr  Kirk  gives  us  a 
full  account  of  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  the  coronation.  Some  of 
them  would  hardly  accord  with  our 
modern  sense  of  decorum. 

"  First  Louis,  '  with  bare  head,  his 
palms  joined,  and  humbly  on  his  two 
knees,'  adored  the  sainte  ampoule  of 
miraculous  oil,  which  had  been  brought 
with  great  solemnity,  and  beneath  a 
canopy,  to  the  portal  of  the  church.  He 


was  then  placed  between  curtains,  where 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  other 
princes  divested  him  "of  his  clothes, 
stripping  him  completely  naked  down  to 
the  navel.  (Michelet  improves  upon  it, 
and  writes,  'Dans  sa  naturelle  figure 
d"  Adam. ')  In  this  state  he  was  escorted 
to  the  high  altar,  where  he  again  knelt, 
while  the  archbishop  anointed  him  from 
the  sainte  ampoule  on  the  forehead,  the 
eyes,  the  mouth,  the  breast,  the  arms, 
and  the  loins.  He  was  then  arrayed  in 
royal  robes  of  purple, "  &c. ,  &c. 

No  wonder  that  Louis  was  hear- 
tily wearied  by  the  time  these  pomps 
and  ceremonies  were  completed,  and 
was  glad  to  dismiss  the  very  mag- 
nificent Duke  who  presided  over 
them.  The  parting  was  full  of  gra- 
titude on  one  side  and  homage  on 
the  other.  In  a  very  few  years 
there  was  war  between  them  ;  and 
when  the  Count  of  Charolais  becomes 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  duel  com- 
mences between  the  two  younger 
men  which  does  not  terminate  till 
the  death  of  one  of  them. 

At  first  the  battle  goes  sorely 
against  the  King  of  France.  Louis 
commences  his  reign  with  conciliat- 
ing every  one  by  generous  promises, 
which  he  does  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot,  fulfil — a  terribly  insecure 
method  of  proceeding,  which  makes 
friends  for  a  day  and  enemies  for 
life.  Yet  the  object  which  he 
had  at  heart,  and  which  prevented 
him  from  fulfilling  certain  of  his 
promises,  was  good  and  patriotic. 
The  towns  on  the  Somme  were  in 
the  hands  of  Burgundy ;  and  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  trans- 
fer which  enabled  Louis  to  redeem 
them  on  the  payment  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  These 
crowns  he  must  have.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  all  his  faithful  burghers 
a  remission  of  their  taxes  ;  but  how 
without  these  taxes  could  he  obtain 
his  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  1 


*  Sismondi  quotes  for  his  authority  the  contemporary  Pontiff,  Pius  II.,  who  writes 
thus  : — "  Que  Charles,  dont  1'esprit  n'etait  pas  exempt  de  la  demence  de  son  pere, 
se  figura  qu'il  etait  menace  de  perir  par  le  poison,  et  refusa  toute  nourriture  ;  il  ne 
voulut  pas  meme  se  fier  a  son  plus  jeune  fils  Charles,  qui  goutait  devant  lui  les 
mets  qu'on  lui  offrait.  Ses  amis,  ses  parents,  qui  le  voyaient  perir  de  faim,  le 
suppliaient  en  vain  de  manger  ;  mais  on  disait  aussi  qu'un  ulcere  qui  s'etait  forme 
dans  sa  gorge  le  lui  rendait  impossible. ' ' 
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Money  for  his  own  personal  expen- 
ses he  never  can  be  accused  of  re- 
quiring. He  had  no  palaces  to  build, 
no  pomp  or  luxury  to  sustain  ;  his 
old  cap  and  cloak  were  symbolical  of 
all  his  personal  habits.  He  spent  his 
revenue  for  France ;  and  his  subjects 
must  pay  their  old  taxes,  and  even 
some  new  ones  in  addition.  To  the 
Pope  also  he  had  made  ample  pro- 
mises. The  Pragmatic  Sanction — 
which  at  bottom  was  a  financial 
treaty  extorted  from  the  Holy  See 
by  his  predecessor— should  be  an- 
nulled. He  affected  to  believe  that 
the  soul  of  his  father  was  in  peril 
of  damnation  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  this  matter.  In  the  ener- 
getic language  of  Michelet,  the  dead 
man  "  a  peine  refroidi,  eut  a  Saint- 
Denis  1'outrage  public  d'une  abso- 
lution pontificale. "  But  notwith- 
standing this  ostentatious  submis- 
sion to  the  Pope,  he  very  soon  dis- 
gusted the  clergy  by  instituting  a 
rigid  scrutiny  into  their  possessions, 
to  the  end  that  he  might  resume 
whatever  they  might  have  obtained 
by  slow  encroachments  on  the 
Crown.  For  it  was  a  proverbial 
expression,  that  the  land  of  the 
Church  grew  in  a  very  miraculous 
manner.  Thus  the  burgher  and 
the  priest  were  both  Very  soon 
alienated  from  their  promise-mak- 
ing sovereign  ;  and  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  the  nobility, 
whose  power  he  was  bent  on  limit- 
ing, were  prepared  for  hostilities. 
This  latter  class  he  had  offended  by 
what  seems  an  act  of  unaccountable 
imprudence. 

"  By  a  still  more  singular  ordinance 
— levelled,  it  would  seem,  at  the  whole 
mass  of  the  nobility,  whose  lands  were 
covered  with  forests,  and  who  found 
their  chief  occupation  in  the  chase  — 


hunting  was  expressly  forbidden  through- 
out the  realm  of  France.  Louis  was 
himself  the  most  ardent  of  sportsmen. 
Did  he  desire  to  monopolise  the  game 
for  his  own  amusement  ?  But  if  he 
should  live  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh, 
and  apply  himself  to  this  sole  pursuit, 
the  woods  of  the  royal  domain  were  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  furnish  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply." 

We  have  already  remarked  on 
the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
this  subject  is  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Kirk  :  we  would  here  only  notice 
that  whatever  the  motive  of  Louis, 
the  ordinance  manifests  a  singular 
degree  of  courage,  a  cool  audacity 
that  could  dare  the  resentment  of 
the  most  fiery  class  of  his  subjects. 
He  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
proving  to  the  world  that  he  could 
defend  the  weak  against  the  strong 
—  the  peasant  against  the  noble. 
He  could  not  follow  the  huntsman 
so  closely  as  to  compel  him  to  make 
restitution  for  the  poor  man's  field 
he  had  trampled,  or  the  poor  wo- 
man's goose  he  had  killed  (he  him- 
self made  restitution  in  some  cases), 
and  therefore  he  forbade  hunting 
altogether.*  It  was  a  rash,  ill-ad- 
vised attempt  at  legislation.  His 
craft  and  his  courage  were  both 
bringing  down  upon  him  the  lord- 
ly of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  there 
followed  what  is  called,  with  very 
little  propriety.  The  War  of  tfte  Pub- 
lic Weal.  Louis  was  worsted  ;  and 
amongst  other  sacrifices  he  had  to 
make,  the  towns  on  the  Somme 
which  he  had  redeemed  were  wrested 
from  him. 

With  untiring  perseverance  our 
royal  diplomatist  had,  soon  after 
his  defeat,  organised  a  party  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  war  was 
on  the  point  of  being  renewed ; 


*  Michelet,  as  we  have  said,  is  struck  with  the  incredibility  of  the  narrative  as 
handed  down  to  us  by  some  of  the  chroniclers,  but  he  does  not  profess  entirely  to 
explain  it;  he  says: — "Ce  qui  est  authentique  et  certain,  ce  sont  les  articles 
suivants  qu'on  lit  dans  les  comptes  de  Louis  XI.  (dans  le  peu  de  registres  qui  en 
restent  encore)  :  '  Un  ecu  a  une  pauvre  femme  dont  les  16vriers  du  Roi  out  Strangle 
la  brebis  ;—  &  une  femme  dont  un  chien  du  Roi  a  tug  une  oie;— &  une  autre,  dont 
les  chiens  et  1§  vriers  ont  tue  le  chat.  Autant  a  un  pauvre  homme  dont  les  archers 
ont  gate  le  bl£  en  traversant  son  champ. ' "  He  leaves  us  to  draw  our  own  in- 
ferences from  these  extracts. 
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but  Louis,  suspecting  treachery 
amongst  the  nobles  of  his  own 
party,  and  having  far  more  con- 
fidence in  his  own  arts  of  negoti- 
ating than  in  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  became  extremely  desirous 
of  having  a  personal  interview  with 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  He  had 
reason  to  dread  his  power  on  the 
battle  -  field  ;  he  hoped  to  make 
easy  conquest  of  his  fierce  cousin, 
if  he  could  only  again  put  his  arm 
round  his  neck  and  talk  over  their 
politics  together.  Moreover,  Eng- 
land threatened  an  invasion,  and 
he  was  anxious  above  all  things 
to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Burgundy.  To  prevent  these  two 
enemies  from  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether was  an  object  constantly  be- 
fore him.  Thus  ensued  that  famous 
visit  to  Peronne*  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  made  familiar  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
British  dominions.  The  crafty  fox 
was  caught  in  his  own  wiles.  He 
had  been  too  bold.  Never  was  a 
more  unfortunate  selection  of  an 
epithet  than  that  which  Hallam 
made  when  he  said  that  "Louis 
was  eminently  timid  and  suspicious 
in  his  policy."  Suspicious  he  was, 
but  he  could  dare  anything  ;  the 
most  suspicious  of  men  had  put 
his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth. 
He  had  the  cool  courage  of  the 
lion -tamer.  He  suspected  men, 
he  did  not  fear  them  ;  he  con- 
temned them  too  much  both  to 
know  when  to  fear  and  when  to 
trust.  This  time  he  was  glad  to 
escape  from  the  lion's  den  on  any 
terms  whatever. 

All  might  have  gone  well  even 
in  this  adventurous  scheme  of  dip- 
lomacy, if  the  men  of  Liege  had 
not  risen  unexpectedly.  Louis  had 
been  tampering  with  them,  offering 
them  assistance,  prompting  them 
to  what,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  and  in  his  own  language, 
would  have  been  called  rebellion 
against  their  bishop,  the  proteg£ 
and  relative  of  the  Duke  ;  and  all 
this  .was  revealed  just  as  he  had 
put  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
Duke,  and  walked,  of  his  own  ac- 
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cord,  a  prisoner  into  the  castle  of 
Peronne.  But  we  must  not  follow 
step  by  step  the  progress  of  Louis  ; 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  it  is  the  life  of  Charles  the 
Bold  that  Mr  Kirk  has  written,  and 
not  that  of  his  far  more  interesting 
rival — far  more  intelligent,  at  all 
events,  if  not  quite  as  amiable. 
We  cannot  better  strike  into  the 
biography  of  Charles  than  at  this 
period,  when  he  is  engaged  with 
his  turbulent  city  of  Liege.  A  tur- 
bulent city,  and  one  in  which,  as 
Hallam  observes,  liberty  wears  its 
least  attractive  appearance ;  but 
what  are  we  to  say  to  the  great 
Duke  who  has  no  other  idea  of 
governing  than  simply  to  destroy 
it] 

Mr  Kirk  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  Liege,  of  its  history,  its  institu- 
tions, and  its  sufferings.  It  is  a 
part  of  his  work  which  will  leave 
a  favouiable  impression  on  the 
reader.  Liege  had  this  unfortunate 
peculiarity,  that  its  bishop  was  also 
its  temporal  prince ;  and  indeed 
the  town  itself,  although  it  owed 
its  prosperity  to  the  mineral  wealth 
beneath  its  soil,  owed  its  existence 
in  the  first  place  to  the  monasteries 
which  the  external  aspect  of  the 
spot  had  invited  to  it. 

"  Such,"  says  Mr  Kirk,  "  was  the 
origin  of  Liege.  The  Church  became 
early  enamoured  of  these  wild  hills  and 
lovely  valleys,  and  took  them  under  her 
own  protection.  Numerous  convents — 
oases  of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  barbarism — were  planted  in  the 
lonely  depths  of  the  Ardennes.  The  capi- 
tal owed  its  existence  to  the  tomb  of  St 
Lambert,  visited  at  first  by  crowds  of 
pilgrims,  and  in  time  surrounded  by  a 
fixed  population,  which  found  in  the 
aegis  of  the  sanctuary  and  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  soil  the  means  of  social 
enfranchisement,  the  elements  of  mate- 
rial prosperity,  and  the  basis  of  political 
rights.  Th.e  modest  chapel  that  en- 
shrined the  saint's  remains  grew  into  a 
noble  temple.  Liege  became  the  head 
of  a  bishopric.  The  chapter  of  St  Lam- 
bert's, represented  by  the  bishop,  was 
the  '  natural  lord ' — to  use  the  expres- 
sive phrase  of  feudal  times — of  the  land 
and  the  inhabitants  ;  and  by  successive 
imperial  grants  it  added  to  its  original 
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domain  several  counties  and  seignories 
lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Mouse. 

"  Armed  with  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  authority,  the  government  of 
Liege  exercised  a  certain  restraint  over 
the  barbarous  and  warlike  chiefs,  whose 
grim  abodes  were  perched  on  all  the 
rocky  pinnacles  of  the  country,  and 
whose  violent  feuds  cast  a  sombre  light 
on  the  earlier  pages  of  its  annals.  It 
was  impossible  to  banish  altogether  the 
right  of  private  War  claimed  universally 
by  the  nobles;  but  this  right  was  at 
least  subject  to  restrictions  stronger  than 
existed  elsewhere.  If  it  was  permitted 
to  slay  an  enemy,  it  was  forbidden  to 
burn  his  house,  to  devastate  his  fields, 
or  to  exterminate  his  family.  The  bishop 
could  proclaim  a  truce  of  forty  days.  If 
the  truce  were  infringed,  or  the  limits 
of  allowed  barbarity  exceeded,  those  who 
had  cause  of  complaint  appeared  before 
the  episcopal  palace,  struck  upon  a  mas- 
sive brazen  ring  suspended  at  the  portal, 
and,  the  summons  being  answered,  an- 
nounced the  acts  of  violence  that  had 
been  committed,  and  requested  that  my 
lord  of  Liege  would  appoint  a  day  to 
sit  in  his  'tribunal  of  the  peace.'  Be- 
fore this  tribunal  the  most  powerful 
offender,  when  summoned,  dared  not 
fail  to  appear ;  for  among  the  penalties 
he  would  incur  was  one  from  which  there 
was  no  escape,  and  against  which  there 
was  no  defence — the  dreaded  sentence  of 
excommunication. ' ' 

But  in  the  historical  period  to 
which  we  have  descended,  it  was 
no  longer  the  aristocracy  which  the 
bishop  had  to  control,  but  the  de- 
mocracy of  a  large  and  nourishing 
town.  The  problem  of  modern 
times  stood  already  before  these  peo- 
ple of  Liege — how  to  reconcile  and 
harmonise  the  power  of  a  prince 
with  the  power  of  popular  assem- 
blies. We  have  said  that  it  was 
an  unfortunate  peculiarity  that  the 
prince  here  was  also  the  bishop. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  an 
ecclesiastical  ruler  would  have  been 
less  apt  or  less  disposed  than  an 
ordinary  feudal  sovereign  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  popular  in- 
stitutions. If  the  town  had  had 
the  election  of  its  own  bishop- 
prince,  the  sacred  character  of  this 
functionary  might  have  assisted  in 
solving  the  problem  ;  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
a  churchman  would  not  be  so  read- 


ily prompted  to  arbitrary  conduct 
as  a  layman,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  power  as  a  priest  would 
assist  him  in  controlling  the  vio- 
lence of  mobs  and  of  democratic 
assemblies.  But  Philip,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  had  obtained,  through 
his  influence  with  the  Pope,  the 
nomination  to  the  bishopric  of 
Liege.  The  ecclesiastical  prince 
became  the  mere  nominee  of  a 
foreign  and  military  power.  An 
incapable  boy  of  eighteen,  Louis 
of  Bourbon,  nephew  of  the  Duke, 
was  thrust  upon  the  episcopal 
throne  :— 

"  The  new  bishop  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  not  yet  completed  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Louvain. 
He  could  not  be  admitted  to  holy  or- 
ders, but  he  had  obtained  a  Papal  dis- 
pensation enabling  him  to  exercise  the 
temporal  function  of  his  office.  Attired 
in  a  gay  scarlet  dress  and  plumed  Bur- 
gundy cap,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of 
Flemish  cavaliers,  he  made  his  entrance 
into  the  capital,  was  inducted  and  en- 
throned. His  accession  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  prolonged  struggle  be- 
tween himself  and  his  people.  On  the 
one  hand,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  a  mere 
youth  of  the  most  frivolous  character, 
ignorant  of  his  duties,  with  no  capacity 
for  government,  provoked  the  nation  by 
illegal  extortions,  by  absurd  commands, 
and  by  an  open  disregard  of  the  popular 
immunities.  No  sooner  did  he  encounter 
opposition  than  he  had  recourse  to  the 
tremendous  powers  which  even  the  most 
arbitrary  of  his  predecessors  had  appealed 
to  only  in  the  last  resort." 

He  laid  the  town  under  an  inter- 
dict. The  people  appealed  against 
the  interdict,  but  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  sufficient  influence  in 
the  Papal  Court  to  procure  its  con- 
firmation, followed  by  still  further 
fulminations  against  the  refractory 
people.  Whenever  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon was  entreated  by  the  town  or 
his  own  chapter  to  adopt  a  more 
moderate  course,  he  had  but  one 
reply,  "  His  uncle  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  maintain  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  rights." 

It  would  have  been  the  natural 
course  for  the  people  of  Liege  to 
appeal  to  their  feudal  lord  para- 
mount, the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
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But  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at 
this  time  was  himself  sorely  pressed 
by  financial  and  other  difficulties, 
and  could  have  rendered  them  no 
assistance.  France  was  the  only 
ally  that  could  help  them,  and  in 
France  they  found  one  who,  at  all 
events,  was  liberal  in  promises  of 
help. 

Charles,  while  his  father  Philip 
was  still  living,  and  he  was  still 
Count  of  Charolais,  had  made  the 
invasion  of  the  territories  of  Liege, 
which  ended  in  the  submission  of 
the  people,  and  what  is  called  The 
Piteous  Peace.  From  this  peace, 
hard  as  its  terms  were,  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Dinant,  part  of  the 
principality  of  Liege,  was  excluded. 
For  that  town  a  more  terrible  re- 
venge was  reserved.  Dinant  had 
personally  offended,  had  dared  to 
ridicule  the  Count  of  Charolais,  had 
burnt  him  in  effigy,  declaring,  in 
the  coarse  wit  of  a  vulgar  mob,  that 
he  was  no  true  son  of  Philip,  but  a 
bastard  of  the  old  Bishop,  Heins- 
berg,  foisted  on  the  Duke  as  his 
son.  For  this  vulgar  jest,  perpe- 
trated by  a  thoughtless  rabble,  the 
most  dire  revenge  was  deliberately 
planned  and  executed.  Dinant  was 
a  populous  and  wealthy  town,  fa- 
mous for  all  sorts  of  workmanship 
in  copper,  and  what  we  now  call 
hardware.  Against  this  solitary 
town  the  Count  of  Charolais,  with  all 
his  chivalry,  advanced.  There  was 
no  form  of  supplication  or  submis- 
sion to  which  the  terrified  citizens 
did  not  resort.  All  was  in  vain  ! 
An  insult  had  been  thrown  on  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
and  no  less  expiation  could  be  ad- 
mitted than  the  destruction  of  Din- 
ant. The  incidents  of  the  siege — 
if  siege  it  is  to  be  called — are  not 
worth  recording.  The  place  was 
given  over  to  pillage.  The  priests, 
the  women,  and  the  children  were 
sent  out  of  the  town  to  take  refuge 
where  they  could.  Eight  hundred 
of  the  men,  bound  two  and  two, 
were  drowned  in  the  Meuse.  What 
would  have  been  the  next  deliber- 
ate step  cannot  be  known,  for  a 
lire  accidentally  broke  out.  This 


fire  no  means  were  used  to  check. 
Though  it  was  not  the  work  of  the 
besiegers,  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  them.  Other  fires  were 
purposely  lit  to  complete  the  work 
of  destruction  ;  and  the  word  went 
abroad  that  Dinant  was  !  It  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  added  that  the  old 
Duke,  Philip,  now  trembling  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  was  as  reso- 
lutely bent  on  this  notable  revenge 
— on  this  vindication  of  his  honour 
— as  his  son.  Such  were  the  passions 
of  these  knightly  times  !  and  public 
opinion,  it  seems,  could  tolerate 
them  without  any  burst  of  general 
execration. 

Notwithstanding  the  fate  of  Din- 
ant and  its  own  "  Piteous  Peace," 
Liege  rose  again,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  again  quelled  by  Charles, 
now  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  this 
occasion  the  town  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity;  yet  for  the 
third  time,  relying  partly  no  doubt 
on  assistance  from  France,  it  again 
rebelled  against  its  bishop.  This 
last  insurrection  took  place  on  the 
very  day  when  Louis  rode  into 
Peronne,  "resting  his  hand  on 
Charles's  shoulder,  his  sharp  eager 
visage  covered  with  smiles,  his 
tongue  going  all  the  while  with  its 
usual  velocity."  The  news  of  this 
insurrection,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  insurgents  had  openly 
boasted  of  an  alliance  with  France, 
was  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  an  advantage- 
ous or  even  equitable  treaty.  Louis 
was  reduced  to  purchase  his  liberty 
or  his  life  by  yielding  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Duke;  and,  greatest 
of  all  indignities,  he  was  compelled 
to  accompany  Charles  on  the  expe- 
dition which  he  immediately  set  on 
foot  for  the  chastisement  of  Liege. 

Terrible  indeed  was  this  last 
chastisement.  After  some  desper- 
ate but  fruitless  resistance,  the 
town  was  at  the  mercy  of  its 
captors. 

"The  army" — we  abridge  Mr  Kirk's 
vigorous  description — "entered  the  town 
with  banners  flying,  trumpets  sound- 
ing, and  shouts  of  Ville  gaignee  !  The 
streets  leading  to  the  great  square  had 
been  deserted  by  all  but  a  few  stragglers, 
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who  were  cut  down,  men  and  women, 
by  the  brutal  and  impatient  soldery. 
The  houses  too  seemed  vacant,  though 
the  tallies  spread  for  the  morning  repast 
showed  how  recently  the  occupants  had 
il.-d.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  no 
further  resistance  need  be  apprehended, 
the  troops  were  distributed  through,  the 
city,  a  separate  district  being  assigned 
to  each  division.  Within  these  limits 
all  was  to  be  theirs.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion they  were  defrauded  of  what  they 
considered  as  the  proper  reward  of  their 
achievements ;  but  now  there  was  no 
restriction,  no  cause  for  secrecy  or  fear. 
Rapacity,  cruelty,  lust — all  the  foul  de- 
sires of  the  unbridled  heart — were  to 
rage  with  licence  and  impunity. 

"  The  greater  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  already  retreated  across  the 
bridge  to  the  southern  shore,  with  the 
purpose  of  seeking  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods.  But  many  had  concealed 
themselves  in  their  dwellings;  while 
others,  as  usual  at  such  times,  had  sought 
sanctuary  in  the  sacred  edifices,  taking 
with  them  the  most  valuable  or  the  least 
bulky  of  their  effects.  There  were  more 
than  four  hundred  churches  in  Liege, 
where  as  many  masses  were  recited  daily 
as  in  Rome  itself.  The  pompous  rite 

was  even  then  proceeding 

In  one  church  twenty-two  persons  were 
slain  while  kneeling  in  prayer  ;  in  an- 
other eleven  were  killed.  In  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  same  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted. The  ornaments  of  the  altars, 
the  images,  the  reliquaries,  were  seized 
and  appropriated.  The  convents  were 
forced,  the  nuns  violated.  Where  life 
was  spared,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  extort- 
ing ransom,  or,  more  often,  that  death 
might  be  inflicted  at  greater  leisure  and 
with  greater  barbarity. 

"  A  proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
following  day,  permitting  aged  persons, 
women,  and  children  of  tender  years,  to 
quit  the  place.  The  remaining  inhabit- 
ants were  left  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  their  captors.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
wanton  carnage  that  ensued,  as  a  long 
series  of  cold-blooded  murders.  Hang- 
ing was  a  favoluite  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  prisoners.  Some  were  thrown  from 
the  roofs  of  houses,  and  the  mangled 
corpses  left  unburied  in  the  streets ;  but 
in  general  they  were  collected  in  gangs, 
driven  upon  the  bridge,  tied  together  in 
'  twos  or  threes,'  and  hurled  into  the  flood 
beneath.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any 
estimate  of  the  numbers  that  perished. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  about  three  hun- 
dred houses,  to  be  occupied  hereafter 
solely  by  ecclesiastics,  the  whole  city  was 
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to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  ruins 
levelled  with  the  ground.  .  .  .  The 
Duke's  instructions  were  duly  carried 
into  effect.  .  .  .  While  Charles  of 
Burgundy  survived,  Liege  remained  un- 
peopled and  in  ashes." 

Louis  of  France  performed  his 
humiliating  part  in  these  transac- 
tions with  an  unexampled  dissimu- 
lation. He  was  active  at  the  siege, 
and  entered  the  town  apparently 
elate  with  triumph,  waving  his 
sword,  and  crying  "  Vive  Bour- 
gogne  !  "  His  discourse,  which  was 
vivacious  as  ever,  was  solely  on  the 
prowess  and  happy  fortune  of  his 
fair  cousin  of  Burgundy.  How 
happy  lie  must  have  been  to  escape 
from  that  fair  cousin,  and  hide  his 
deep  mortification  in  retirement,  we 
may  easily  conceive. 

But  Louis  in  his  retirement  was 
not  cast  down.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  return  blow  for  blow ;  and  if 
he  could  not  meet  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  field,  he  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  him  who  should  at  least 
keep  him  within  safe  bounds.  To 
what  extent  the  Swiss  would  finally 
serve  him  he  could  not  possibly 
have  foreseen,  but  it  was  a  policy 
he  had  long  pursued  to  frame  alli- 
ance with  the  Swiss,  both  to  obtain 
troops  from  them,  and  also  to  make 
common  cause  with  them  against 
Burgundy. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  in  strong  con- 
trast to  his  rival,  was  advancing 
in  his  career  of  open  prosperity. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Gueldres  are  worth 
a  passing  notice.  The  duchy  of 
Gueldres,  including  the  county  of 
Zutphen,  had  been  long  governed 
by  Arnold  of  Egmont,  an  easy,  lux- 
urious,good-naturedprince,  of  whom 
nothing  worse  is  recorded  than  that 
his  idle  and  spendthrift  life  was  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  exchequer  of 
his  little  county.  He  had  a  son, 
Adolphus,  who  was  impatient  to 
take  his  father's  seat.  Some  con- 
spiracy to  effect  this  purpose  was 
discovered  :  Adolphus  left  his  home, 
and  occupied  his  leisure  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ! 
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After  an  absence  of  several  years  he 
returned ;  the  repentant  prodigal 
was  pardoned  ;  and  his  return  was 
celebrated  by  a  sumptuous  festival 
in  the  ducal  palace  at  Nimeguen. 

"At  midnight,  while  the  revelry  was 
at  its  height,  Arnold,  who  had  begun  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  retired,  silent- 
ly and  without  interruption  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  guests,  to  his  bed  in  another  quar- 
ter of  the  palace.  He  was  awakened 
from  his  first  slumber  by  the  bursting 
open  of  his  chamber  door,  through  which 
the  blended  sounds  of  distant  mirth  and 
music  stole  into  the  room.  The  Duke 
imagined  that  his  friends  were  come  to 
complain  of  his  abrupt  departure,  and  to 
press  his  return  to  the  company.  He 
began,  therefore,  some  gentle  apologies. 
But  when  the  curtains  were  thrust  aside 
and  the  glare  of  the  lights  fell  on  the 
steel  casques  and  drawn  swords  of  a 
throng  of  men  surrounding  his  bed,  a 
sudden  alarm — yet  not  for  his  own  safety 
— took  possession  of  him.  Starting  up, 
he  demanded  whether  any  accident  had 
befallen  his  son.  '  Rise  quickly  !  resist- 
ance will  be  useless ! '  was  the  stern  re- 
ply, in  the  voice  of  Adolphus  himself ! 
It  was  the  depth  of  winter  :  some  scanty 
covering  was  thrown  over  the  old  man's 
body,  but  his  feet  and  legs  were  left  bare ; 
and  in  this  state  he  was  placed  on  horse- 
back, dragged  several  leagues  across  the 
frozen  waters  of  the  Waal  to  the  castle 
of  Buren,  and  there  thrust  into  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  lighted  by  a  single  win- 
dow, small  and  closely  barred. 

"  In  this  terrible  captivity  the  de- 
throned Duke  languished  for  more  than 
five  years.  The  peasants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood shuddered  as  they  passed  the 
spot,  hearing,  either  in  reality  or  imagi- 
nation, the  plaints  and  groans  of  the 
aged  prisoner.  It  was  even  reported 
that  the  parricide  came  at  times  and 
stood  beneath  the  window,  cursing  his 
victim,  and  taunting  him  with  the  tena- 
cious love  of  life  that  enabled  him  to 
linger  amid  such  miseries. " 

Some  remission  of  taxes  seems  to 
have  reconciled  his  subjects  to  this 
horrible  crime,  or  to  have  purchased 
their  silence.  But  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  a  neighbour  and  kinsman 
of  the  miserable  Arnold,  appealed 
to  the  Emperor,  who,  as  lord  para- 
mount, had  some  sort  of  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Emperor  made  his 
authority  of  practical  weight,  by 
committing  the  case  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Arnold  was  released 
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from   prison,   and   Adolphus  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  his  judge. 

"  Philippe  de  Commines  was  present 
when  the  father  and  his  unnatural  off- 
spring were  confronted  with  each  other, 
and  when  the  grey-haired  prince,  bowed 
down  by  age  and  his  unparalleled  suf- 
ferings, but  stung  into  a  fit  of  passionate 
vigour  by  the  sense  of  his  wrongs  and 
the  brazen  presence  of  the  culprit,  cast 
down  his  glove  before  the  assembled 
court,  and  defied  his  enemy — his  son — 
to  mortal  combat. 

"  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Charles 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
political  expediencies  of  the  case.  He 
decided  that  Arnold  should  retain  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Gueldres,  with 
possession  of  a  single  town,  and  an  in- 
come adequate  to  his  wants,  while  the 
government  should  continue  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  Adolphus.  Yet  it  was 
Adolphus  who  rejected  this  proposal. 
*  I  had  rather, '  he  said,  '  see  my  father 
thrown  head-foremost  into  a  well,  and 
follow  him  myself,  than  submit  to  such 
terms.  He  has  been  duke  four-and-forty 
years ;  it  is  time  that  7  should  begin  to 
reign.' " 

This  amiable  son,  whose  moral 
obliquity  would  in  our  day  by  cer- 
tain learned  doctors  have  received 
the  name  of  insanity,  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a 
Franciscan  monk.  He  was,  however, 
pursued  and  apprehended.  Subse- 
quently he  was  summoned  before  a 
chapter  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of 
which  order  he  was  a  most  unwor- 
thy member,  was  degraded,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
To  restore  the  infirm  old  Duke  to 
the  actual  government  of  his  ter- 
ritories would  have  been  absurd. 
There  seemed  really  no  wiser  mea- 
sure than  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy should  take  possession  of 
them  himself. 

Shortly  after  this  he  purchased 
Alsace  of  the  needy  Emperor, 
which  acquisition  brought  with  it 
— what  might  be  either  an  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage — certain  claims 
and  certain  quarrels  of  the  House 
of  Austria  with  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deracy. These  quarrels  a  powerful 
Duke  of  Burgundy  might  either 
take  upon  himself  or  not,  as  cir- 
cumstances were  propitious. 
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And  now  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
culminates ;  lie  touches  the  zenith  of 
his  prosperity.  He  is  about  to  take 
upon  himself  the  royal  title  of  King. 
Nor  was  it  a  mere  empty  title  he 
was  to  obtain  from  the  Emperor 
in  return  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Emperor's  son 
Maximilian.  After  many  secret 
negotiations,  it  was  agreed  that  he, 
Charles,  should  succeed  the  pre- 
sent Emperor,  and  transmit  the 
empire  to  his  son-in-law,  Maximi- 
lian, thus  interposing  his  own  reign 
between  that  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick and  his  son.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Mr  Kirk  tells  us,  it  was  pro- 
posed "  that,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
gal title,  Charles  should  receive  the 
appointment,  '  irrevocably  and  for 
life,'  of  '  Vicar-General  of  the  whole 
Empire,'  with  a  pledge  from  the 
electors  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  when  vacated  by  Frederick's 
death." 

A  formal  investiture  of  the  two 
fiefs,  Gueldres  and  Zutphen,  which 
had  been  lately  added  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Duke,  afforded  an 
ostensible  motive  for  an  interview 
between  these  high  contracting 
powers.  This  took  place  at  the 
venerable  city  of  Troves,  which 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle.  Metz  had  been  the  place 
first  appointed  for  this  solemnity ; 
but  when  the  Duke  approached 
Metz,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation 
from  the  city,  between  whom  and 
the  fiery  Duke  an  altercation  arose. 
The  Duke  requested  that  his  troops, 
or  all  of  them  who  could  find  accom- 
modation, should  be  lodged  in  the 
town ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  keys 
of  one  of  the  gates  should  be  given 
over  to  him.  Now  Metz  preferred 
very  much  to  trust  to  its  own  for- 
tifications, rather  than  to  the  for- 
bearance or  the  good  faith  of  the 
knightly  lord  of  Burgundy,  of  whom 
it  was  reputed  that  he  would  soon 
be  lord  of  Lorraine  also,  and  their 
very  near  neighbour.  They  de- 
clined surrendering  one  gate  of 
their  city,  and  offered  accommoda- 
tion for  five  hundred  men,  and 
meat  and  wine  for  the  rest  outside 


the  walls.  This  churlish  hospital- 
ity, as  he  called  it,  the  Duke  reject- 
ed, and  Treves  was  substituted  as 
the  place  of  interview. 

Mr  Kirk  gives  us  a  full  and  en- 
tertaining description  of  all  the 
magnificence  of  this  meeting.  The 
Duke  was  met  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
son,  and  several  of  the  electors  and 
other  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles 
uncovered,  dismounted,  and  pre- 
pared to  kneel,  which  last  token 
of  reverence  was  hastily  prevented, 
and  the  attempt  stifled  in  affection- 
ate embraces.  Then  "  a  long  half- 
hour  "  was  lost  before  the  modest 
Duke  could  consent  to  ride  side  by 
side  with  the  head  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  This  matter  ar- 
ranged, a  procession  was  formed, 
the  equal  of  which  for  gorgeous 
magnificence  of  dress  and  the  like 
Trdves  had  never  witnessed.  First 
came  a  troop  of  one  hundred  beau- 
tiful boys  in  garments  of  the  most 
delicate  fabric,  their  long  yellow 
hair  flowing  over  their  shoulders — 
beautiful  as  women;  then  a  band 
of  trumpeters,  in  silken  uniform  of 
white  and  blue — their  instruments 
of  polished  silver ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  gorgeous  heralds-at- 
arms  of  the  fourteen  different  states 
which  acknowledged  the  Burgun- 
dian  sway.  Behind  these  came  the 
Duke  himself,  side  by  side  with  the 
Emperor,  a  brilliant  cortege  of 
princes  and  nobles  following.  Even 
the  troopers  wore  some  robe  of 
cloth  of  gold  or  silver  over  their 
steel  harness,  and  had  their  embroi- 
dered saddle-cloths  fringed  with 
silver  bells;  while  the  archers  of 
the  ducal  body-guard,  picked  men 
and  veterans,  surpassed  probably 
all  that  had  ever  been  seen  of  mili- 
tary splendour. 

The  two  magnates  of  the  day, 
though  both  gorgeous  enough,  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast.  The 
Duke  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  and 
in  the  full  vigour  of  his  manly 
frame ;  his  countenance  (as  we  may 
partly  judge  by  an  engraving  in  Mr 
Kirk's  book)  exhibiting  in  the  high- 
est degree  self-will  and  stern  au- 
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thority  and  ungovernable  passion. 
Over  his  armour  of  polished  steel 
he  wore  a  short  mantle,  so  thickly 
set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  other  gems,  that  its  value  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand 
gold  crowns.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  a  velvet  hat,  on  the  front  of 
which  blazed  a  diamond  of  inesti- 
mable price.  (That  diamond  wras 
one  day  to  be  picked  up  by  a  Swiss 
soldier  in  a  deserted  tent,  and  sold 
as  a  useless  trinket  for  a  five-franc 
piece,  and  was  destined  at  length  to 
decorate  the  crown  of  the  King  of 
France.)  His  jewelled  helmet  was 
borne  behind  by  a  page.  His  horse, 
a  lofty  black  steed,  which  has  ob- 
tained for  itself  mention  in  his- 
tory, of  incomparable  strength  and 
beauty,  was  covered  with  caparisons 
of  violet  and  gold  that  touched  the 
ground.  The  Emperor  was  dressed 
in  one  long  robe  of  cloth-of-gold, 
bordered  with  pearls,  worn  in  the 
Turkish  fashion.  He  was  now 
old;  his  reign,  one  of  the  longest 
and  feeblest  in  the  annals  of  the 
empire,  had  already  lasted  thirty- 
three  years.  But  age,  which  had 
bent  his  form,  could  add  nothing, 
we  are  told,  to  the  dulness  of 
an  eye  which  had  never  expressed 
anything  but  indolence,  irresolu- 
tion, and  incapacity.  The  long 
robe  was  partly  worn  to  conceal 
a  distorted  foot,  which  some  chron- 
icler has  said  was  the  result  of  his 
lazy  and  inveterate  habit  of  kick- 
ing open  every  door  through  which 
he  had  to  pass.  The  doors  of  the 
palace  must  have  been  as  ill-regu- 
lated as  the  mind  of  its  owner ; 
since  it  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  doors  were  never  properly 
fastened,  that  one  can  imagine  a 
prince  walking  about  kicking  them 
open,  because  he  was  too  idle  to 
pull  his  hands  out  of  his  breeches 
pockets.  This  very  disagreeable 
shadow  of  an  emperor  was  accom- 
panied by  a  youth  of  eighteen,  his 
son  Maximilian,  of  pleasing  exte- 
rior and  intelligent  countenance. 
He  rode  side  by  side  with  an  Otto- 
man prince,  a  brother  of  Mahomet 
II.,  who  had  been  captured  in  war, 


converted  by  the  Pope,  and  finally 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Court. 
The  Turk,  in  his  Eastern  dress, 
with  his  swarthy  complexion,  and 
long  black  hair  twisted  and  knotted 
"  in  the  Sarmatian  mode,"  formed 
a  striking  figure  in  the  procession  ; 
and  to  us,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
he  is  also  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing figures  there. 

When  the  procession  reached  the 
marketplace,  a  new  difficulty  arose 
— was  the  Duke  to  conduct  the 
Emperor  to  his  lodgings,  or  the 
Emperor  (merging  the  privilege  of 
rank  in  the  duty  of  host)  to  pay 
that  honour  to  Charles  1  After  the 
requisite  degree  of  amicable  alter- 
cation, it  was  decided  that  they 
should  repair  to  their  several  quar- 
ters each  with  his  own  escort.  The 
Emperor  was  lodged  in  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  and  Charles  at  a 
great  conventual  house. 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  shows 
and  entertainments,  jousts,  ban- 
quets, and  the  like,  of  unexampled 
magnificence.  As  a  place  for  public 
ceremonials,  the  Abbey  of  St  Maxi- 
min  had  been  fitted  up  with  furni- 
ture and  decorations  brought  in 
numerous  waggons  from  the  Duke's 
palaces  in  the  Netherlands.  Here, 
in  a  chair  of  state,  the  Emperor  took 
his  seat,  and  on  the  same  elevation, 
but  a  little  in  the  rear,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  His  chancellor  stepped 
forward  and  read  a  long  harangue  ; 
and  his  first  and  main  topic  was — 
what  1  could  the  reader  guess  1 — apo- 
logies from  his  great  master  for  not 
having  yet  turned  the  whole  force 
of  his  arms,  triumphant  in  so  many 
less  worthy  enterprises,  against  the 
Moslem !  Of  course  it  was  that  wick- 
ed Louis  XI.  who  had  prevented 
him  from  scourging  the  infidel.  The 
ceremony  of  investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Gueldres  was  performed 
with  all  due  solemnity  ;  but  this 
was  understood  to  be  merely  the 
prelude  to  a  far  more  important 
ceremony,  the  granting  of  the  royal 
title,  the  elevation  of  Burgundy  into 
a  kingdom.  All  things  were  pre- 
pared for  this  solemnity — the  scep- 
tre and  the  crown  had  been  private- 
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ly  viewed — the  day  was  fixed.  But 
round  the  weak  and  irresolute  Em- 
peror, councillors  not  friendly  to 
Burgundy  had  crept.  The  electors 
were  offended  that  they  had  not 
been  consulted  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  themselves. 
Some  of  them,  very  willing  that  their 
Emperor  should  be  weak,  foresaw 
with  dislike  the  power  that  would 
accrue  to  him  from  a  close  alliance 
with  Burgundy  :  with  such  a  right 
hand  their  Emperor  would  be  no 
longer  a  nominal  potentate  who 
might  be  safely  trifled  with.  Others 
simply  hated  this  haughty,  ostenta- 
tious Duke,  who  came  into  Germany 
to  outshine,  to  pillage,  and  despise. 
The  Emperor  was  shaken  in  his  re- 
solution ;  he  trembled  at  the  step 
he  was  about  to  take.  But  how 
recede?  How  meet  this  haughty 
Duke,  and  tell  him  he  had  changed 
his  mind  1  That  was  impossible. 
The  knot  was  cut  in  a  very  simple 
but  not  very  dignified  manner.  One 
evening,  just  as  every  one  had  gone 
to  rest,  imperial  majesty,  with  a  few 
friends,  stepped  out  into  the  silent 
streets,  walked  to  the  river's  side, 
took  boat,  and  floated  down  the 
Moselle  to  the  Rhine,  landing  safely 
at  Cologne.  Charles,  whatever  his 
rage  might  be,  could  do  nothing  but 
pack  up  the  crown  and  sceptre,  and 
quit  Treves  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  relinquished  his 
project  from  this  moment.  On  the 
contrary,  there  were  several  indica- 
tions from  which  his  contempora- 
ries judged  that  he  was  more  than 
ever  bent  on  erecting  his  dominions 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  But 
for  the  present  it  was  not  a  ceremo- 
nial, it  was  preparations  for  active 
war,  that  must  occupy  his  mind. 

It  is  here  that  Mr  Kirk  digresses 
into  some  discussion  about  the 
character  and  projects  of  the  Duke, 
and  these  last  especially  as  they 
bear  on  his  relations  to  Switzerland. 
As  Mr,  Kirk's  History  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  he  appears  prepared 
to  bring  forward  some  authority 
new  to  the  historical  world,  it  is 
right  that  we  also  should  here  ar- 
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rest  our  course.  So  far  as  he  has 
unfolded  his  views,  we  do  not  find 
that  they  differ  very  much  from 
the  accounts  generally  received,  or 
those  put  forth,  let  us  say,  by  M. 
Michelet  in  his  '  History  of  France.' 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  found  him- 
self embroiled  with  the  Swiss, 
partly  from  the  conduct  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Hagenbach,  and  from  other 
causes,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here  ;  he  had  given  and  he  had 
received  offence ;  he  could  not  re- 
cede, could  not  conciliate,  and  rush- 
ed on  to  what  he  would  have  called 
the  punishment  of  the  Swiss.  What- 
ever his  dreams  of  ambition,  he 
could  not  have  deliberately  entered 
at  this  time  on  the  conquest  of 
Switzerland.  He  had  just  made 
alliance  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  promised  to  assist 
him  with  a  large  army  in  his  de- 
signs against  France.  It  was  not 
the  policy  but  the  passion  of  the 
man  that  threw  him  on  the  phalanx 
of  the  Swiss.  That  Louis  XL 
had  for  years  done  all  he  could  to 
conciliate  those  formidable  moun- 
taineers, and  frame  alliance  with 
them,  is  a  known  fact;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  in  the  course  of  his 
negotiations  he  used  his  best  efforts 
to  excite  their  suspicions  against 
Burgundy.  But  Mr  Kirk  can  hardly 
intend  to  argue  that  without  these 
kind  offices  of  Louis  there  would 
have  been  no  quarrel  and  no  fight- 
ing between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Swiss. 

But  we  must  wait  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  History  of  Mr  Kirk 
before  we  enter  more  fully  into  this 
part  of  the  career  of  Charles.  He 
died,  as  was  fitting,  on  the  battle- 
field. His  life-long  rival  survived 
to  reap  t&^  advantage  of  his  defeat. 
We  muslrgive  one  parting  glance  at 
Louis,  and  then  close  our  paper. 

We  left  this  indefatigable  mon- 
arch after  his  woeful  defeat  at  Per- 
onne.  To  the  mortifications  he 
had  endured  from  his  enemies  was 
added  the  ridicule  of  his  own  sub- 
jects. Even  the  parrots  of  Paris 
could  talk  of  nothing  else  than 
Perette  and  Peronne, — Perette  be- 
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ing  the  name  of  a  mistress  of  the 
King,  who  probably  owed  her  mo- 
mentary celebrity  amongst  the  par- 
rots to  the  alliteration  her  name 
formed  with  Peronne.  The  King 
made  matters  worse  by  arresting 
all  parrots  and  jays  that  had  been 
taught  these  two  seditious  words. 
But  Louis  was  too  able  and  too  re- 
solute a  man  to  be  long  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  His  subjects  soon 
learned  that  he  was  recovering  his 
lost  ground.  Normandy  was  again 
in  his  possession,  and  the  princes 
of  the  royal  blood  hesitated  be- 
tween his  friendship  and  his  en- 
mity— finding  that  if  the  first  was 
treacherous,  the  second  was  very 
dangerous.  He  avoided  open  Avar 
as  much  as  possible,  and  constantly 
employed  himself  in  keeping  his 
foes  asunder,  and  on  every  oppor- 
tune occasion  putting  forth  his 
royal  authority.  The  power  and 
territory  of  the  crown  of  France  ex- 
tended marvellously  under  a  prince 
who  never  won  a  battle  and  never 
made  a  friend.  He  had  for  his 
vantage-ground  the  vague  indefinite 
rights  and  the  great  prestige  of  a 
king  of  France,  and  he  lay  in  wait 
to  seize  every  opportunity  either  to 
put  forth  a  claim,  to  bribe  a  strong 
opponent,  or  to  crush  a  weak  one. 
He  could  give  largely  for  a  political 
purpose.  He  owed  much  of  his 
strength  to  his  faculty  of  giving. 
There  was  no  generosity  in  his  gifts. 
So  also  it  may  be  said  there  was  no 
cruelty  in  the  severity  with  which 
he  punished.  The  money  and  the 
death  he  dealt  were  both  means  to 
an  end.  He  was  as  liberal  with  his 
gold  as  he  was  with  the  cord  of 
Tristan  I'Hermite  ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign  he  would  doubtless 
have  preferred  to  use  the  gold  to  the 
cord.  In  the  vivid  portraiture  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  brought  together, 
by  what  in  a  novelist  or  dramatist 
is  a  permissible  anachronism,  de- 
tails and  traits  which  belonged  to 
different  periods  of  his  life.  It  was 
when  old  age  had  increased  his  ten- 
dencies to%ispicion  and  credulity, 
that  he  became  the  detestable  figure 


we  present  to  our  imagination  under 
the  name  of  Louis  XI.  In  the  vig- 
our of  his  mind  he  stands  before  us 
simply  as  one  unscrupulous  about 
his  means,  but  absorbed  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  the  highest 
object  of  ambition  which  the  age 
and  position  in  which  he  lived 
could  have  afforded  him. 

Successful  he  was.  The  great 
fiefs  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy 
were  retained  in  their  union  with 
the  crown ;  Picardy,  Provence, 
Roussillon,  Maine,  Anjou,  were  ga- 
thered in,  forming  an  outer  circle 
of  provinces,  and  protecting  the 
centre  of  France  from  all  sudden 
or  casual  inroads.  A  compact, 
united,  and  extended  territory  was 
governed  by  one  strong  will.  An 
army  which  had  been  sparingly 
used,  but  which  was  unrivalled  in 
Europe,  imposed  respect  on  all 
foreign  powers.  There  was  no 
king  or  emperor  whose  alliance 
was  so  courted,  whose  enmity  was 
so  feared.  In  his  sixtieth  year, 
sick  and  pale,  surviving  one  stroke 
of  apoplexy  and  dreading  another, 
he  was  still  the  great  king;  and 
he  died  in  full  possession  of  his 
intellect,  acting  to  the  last  his 
high  and  royal  part  writh  unflinch- 
ing energy.  Superstitious  as  he 
was,  no  superstition  ever  inter- 
fered with  t/ie  politician.  Here  he 
was  calm  to  the  last,  and  terribly 
inflexible.  He  shrank  from  death 
with  what  seemed  a  personal  cowar- 
dice ;  but  death  at  hand,  he  calmly 
calls  his  successor  "  the  king,"  and 
gives  the  government,  with  some 
solemn  advice,  into  his  hands.  But 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  to 
himself  very  tragical.  Without  a 
human  being  to  love,  without  a 
servant  to  trust,  unless  it  were  some 
creature  who  might  find  no  one  but 
the  King  to  protect' him  from  public 
indignation,  he  had  to  battle  with  a 
sickness  which  all  the  while  he  was 
most  solicitous  to  hide  from  others. 
He  who  had  hitherto  affected  a 
most  slovenly  attire  now  arrayed 
himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  disguising  his  ill- 
health.  He  redoubled  his  super- 
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stitious  observances.  Prayers  innu- 
merable were  to  be  offered  up ; 
Rome  was  ransacked  for  relics  ;  he 
sent  to  Reims  for  the  sacred  oil ; 
he  would  again  be  anointed.  He 
tortured  his  physicians  by  his 
threats,  and  they  in  return  tortured 
him  by  their  remedies.  It  was  at 
this  epoch  that  the  famous  answer 
was  made  by  the  physician  who  had 
long  attended  him.  "  I  know,"  said 
Jacques  Cottier,  "that  some  fine 
morning  you  will  send  me  where 
you  have  sent  so  many  others;  but, 
par  la  mart  Dieu  !  you  will  not  live 
eight  days  after  it."  This  seems  to 
have  been  said,  not  from  any  astro- 
logical point  of  view,  but  simply 
because  he,  Jacques  Cottier,  was 
the  only  man  who  understood  the 
malady  of  the  King.  We  have  in- 
timations that  Louis  in  his  youth, 
and  again  in  his  old  age,  gave  some 
attention  to  astrology,  but  we  no- 
where read  that  astrology  gained 
any  noticeable  influence  over  him. 
His  superstitions  were  those  of  the 
Church. 

This  superstition  of  Louis  XL 
stands  forth  in  strange  relief  upon 
his  character.  It  perplexes  us,  with 
our  modern  views  of  religion.  The 
first  theory  is,  that  it  was  hypocrisy. 
But  when  we  see  it  grow  stronger 
with  advancing  years,  and  strongest 
of  all  at  the  very  ebb  of  life,  we  are 
driven  from  this  theory.  No  ;  it 
was  sincere  religion,  but  of  a  very 
miserable  order.  Louis  XL,  who 
was  so  very  able  a  statesman,  was 
on  a  par  with  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  or  the  lowest  of  the  clergy, 
in  his  religion.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  ;  yet  frequent  as  the 
examples  are,  we  are  constantly  sur- 
1  iised  when  a  man,  great  in  states- 
manship or  science,  is  still  a  child 
in  theology.  Both  Louis  XL  and 
Charles  the  Bold  were  pious  men 
after  a  certain  pattern.  Charles, 
whose  dreadful  revenges  remind 


us  of  some  terrible  passages  in 
Roman  history,  and  would  indeed 
disgrace  a  pagan  tyrant,  esteemed 
himself  a  very  good  Christian,  and 
would  assuredly  have  committed  to 
the  flames  with  pious  horror  any 
number  of  heretics.  Louis  XL, 
while  he  was  sending  to  Rome,  and 
even  to  Constantinople,  for  relics, 
and  founding  convents,  and  fitting 
up  two  hermitages  in  the  grounds 
of  Plessis,  that  he  might  have 
prayers  constantly  offered  up,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  very  spot  where  as- 
sistance was  needed,  did  not  employ 
Tristan  1'Hermite  the  less.  There 
was  in  both  of  these  men  a  com- 
plete divorce  between  religion  and 
morality.  What  they  understood 
by  religion,  was  some  supernatural 
assistance  to  be  got  at  by  prayers 
and  ceremonies  for  their  own  health, 
pleasure,  or  their  ambitious  designs, 
whatever  they  might  be. 

A  reader  of  this  history  of 
Charles  the  Bold  will  rise  from  it 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  he 
lives  in  an  age  when  more  humane 
and  more  rational  sentiments  are 
prevalent  than  such  as  generally 
animated  kings  and  politicians 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  severest 
satirist  of  our  own  times  will  ob- 
tain a  momentary  gratification  from 
the  conviction  that,  bad  as  we  may 
be,  the  Europe  of  three  centuries 
ago  was  infinitely  worse.  And  in 
no  respect  have  we  more  conspicu- 
ously advanced  than  in  the  indis- 
soluble alliance  now  formed  in  al- 
most all  minds  between  morality 
and  religion.  Not  only  a  few  emi- 
nent thinkers,  but  the  general  mass 
of  the  community,  conceive  of  reli- 
gion, not  as  a  miraculous  assistance 
for  the  gratification  of  all  the  wants 
and  desires  of  a  human  being,  but 
as  being  essentially  a  state  of  the 
affections  towards  man  and  God, 
and  therefore  in  its  very  nature 
inseparable  from  morality. 
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THE    FLEET    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


IN  this  age  of  rapid  progress  and 
sweeping  change  in  the  mechanical 
arts  and  in  all  branches  of  science, 
not  the  least  remarkable  is  the  ex- 
traordinary transformation  which 
all  matters  relating  to  maritime 
affairs  have  undergone ;  whether 
we  look  to  the  Royal  Navy  or  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  whether  to  the 
form  and  mode  of  construction  or 
to  the  method  of  propulsion,  to  the 
weapons  of  attack  or  to  the  means 
of  defence.  Half  a  century  only 
has  elapsed  since  steam  navigation 
became  an  established  possibility, 
while  the  introduction  of  this  revolu- 
tionary principle  into  the  navy  dates 
some  eight  or  ten  years  later;  andyet 
in  this  comparatively  short  space  of 
time  what  wonderful  advance  has 
been  made,  and  what  extraordinary 
changes  have  occurred !  When  the 
very  first  sea-voyage  was  made  by 
any  steamer — a  small  vessel  creep- 
ing cautiously  round  the  coast  from 
the  Clyde  to  the  Thames — Lord 
Palmerston  was  Secretary  at  War, 
and  had  been  some  years  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  now,  when  our  iron- 
clad leviathans  are  fast  approach- 
ing to  a  fleet  in  numbers,  while  in 
point  of  efficiency  for  war  purposes 
they  are  far  more  powerful  than  the 
largest  fleet  the  world  ever  saw,  the 
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same  eminent  statesman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  leads 
the  House  of  Commons. 

But  in  truth  it  is  within  the  last 
twenty-three  years  that  this  pro- 
gress has  been  chiefly  made — that 
is  to  say,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  screw  propulsion. 
So  long  as  paddle -steamers  only 
were  in  existence,  the  exposure  of 
their  wheels  and  machinery  to  the 
effect  of  the  enemy's  shot  rendered 
these  vessels  useful  only  as  auxili- 
aries, the  real  fighting  strength  of 
the  fleet  remaining  with  the  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates  of  olden 
days;  while  the  great  expense  which 
attended  paddle-steamers,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  constant  steaming 
in  consequence  of  their  sluggish- 
ness under  sail,  rendered  their  em- 
ployment for  commercial  purposes 
impracticable,  except  for  coasting 
trade,  and  when  heavily  subsidised 
as  mail-packets.  Now  all  is  chang- 
ed, however  ;  lines  of  powerful 
screw-steamers  daily  leave  our  ports 
with  passengers  and  merchandise 
for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  ex- 
cept for  harbour  service,  not  a  sail- 
ing-vessel remains  on  the  list  of  the 
British  navy. 

We  may,  however,  narrow  still 
more  the  period  of  strongly-marked 
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transition  with  regard  to  vessels  of 
war.  The  introduction  of  iron-clad 
ships,  and  the  tremendous  ordnance 
which  is  now  being  manufactured, 
have  indeed  brought  about  a  revo- 
lution in  naval  warfare  which,  so 
lately  as  ten  years  since,  was  not 
dreamt  of,  and  which  has  caused 
the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world, 
giving  birth  to  a  fecundity  of  inven- 
tion on  all  points  bearing  on  these 
subjects  perfectly  unexampled.  And 
what  has  tended  most  strongly  to 
excite  and  keep  up  public  interest 
with  regard  to  this  question  of 
naval  attack  and  defence,  was  the 
extreme  uncertainty  as  to  which 
side  the  superiority  would  remain 
•with — the  armour  or  the  cannon  ; 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
result  of  the  experiments  and  trials 
of  to-day  being  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  further  experience  of  the 
morrow ;  and  so  on,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week.  This  period 
of  uncertainty  seems,  however,  at 
length  to  have  passed  away,  and 
the  victory  remains  with  the  guns, 
as  indeed  all  reflecting  persons  must 
have  anticipated  ;  for  while  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  increasing 
the  size  and  power  of  ordnance 
were  of  a  mere  mechanical  nature, 
which  the  skill  of  our  manufacturers 
would  undoubtedly  overcome  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  limits  of  weight  of  defen- 
sive armour  for  sea-going  ships  had 
almost,  if  not  quite,  already  been 
reached.  And  even  were  this  not 
so,  and  it  were  found  possible  to 
send  ships  to  sea  clothed  in  iron 
plates  of  double  the  present  thick- 
ness, recent  experiments  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing guns  and  projectiles  to 
pierce  them. 

The  subject  is  therefore  now  di- 
vested of  much  of  its  previous  un- 
certainty, and  the  question  of  attack 
and  defence  brought  back  much  more 
nearly  to  its  former  position  than 
could  but  a  *few  months  ago  have 
been  generally  anticipated.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  invulner- 
able ships,  but  of  what  description 
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of  gun  and  projectile  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  an  iron-clad,  and 
what  is  the  best  description  of 
vessel  to  carry  these  necessarily 
heavy  weapons.  It  was  but  yester- 
day that  the  best  4^-inch  armour- 
plates,  such  as  were  used  for  our 
Warriors  and  Valiants,  absolutely 
defied  penetration  except  by  solid 
shot  at  very  short  distances,  and 
then  only  after  repeated  blows 
about  the  same  place ;  whereas  we 
have  lately  seen  a  single  steel  shell 
from  the  huge  600-pounder  go  clean 
through  the  Warrior  target  at 
one  thousand  yards'  distance,  not 
only  smashing  the  armour-plate, 
but  inflicting  such  terrible  injury 
on  the  timber  backing,  and  what 
represented  the  sides  and  beams  of 
the  ship,  that  such  a  shot  striking 
at  the  water-line  would  infallibly 
sink  in  a  few  minutes  any  armour- 
cased  vessel  which  was  unprovided 
with  water-tight  compartments.  As 
to  resisting  these  huge  projectiles 
by  increasing  the  thickness  of  the 
plates,  or  by  improving  the  quality 
of  the  iron  or  steel  of  which  they 
are  made ;  when  we  consider  the 
momentum  with  which  one  of  these 
600-pound  shot,  fired  with  a  charge 
of  seventy  pounds  of  powder,  must 
strike  the  side  of  the  vessel — the 
shot  being  made  of  hardened  steel, 
so  as  not  to  break  on  impact — there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  even  were 
the  armour-plating  not  penetrated, 
the  concussion  would  be  so  tre- 
mendous, that  no  combination  of 
wood  and  iron  in  the  shape  of  a 
sea-going  ship  could  withstand  it. 

If,  then,  these  monster  cannon 
should  come  into  general  use,  as 
seems  in  time  highly  probable,  so 
far  from  armour-plating  giving  im- 
munity to  ships  of  war  from  the 
effect  of  shot  and  shell,  they  will 
be  in  even  worse  plight  than  for- 
merly ;  seeing  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  armour  will  not  keep  out 
hardened  steel  projectiles,  while, 
on  the  other,  by  its  enormous 
weight,  the  vessel  is  rendered  less 
manageable  and  buoyant,  and  its 
chances  of  sinking  from  the  effects 
of  shot  are  increased  tenfold.  The 
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case  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  body-armour  of  the  knights  of 
old  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  If  this  agent  of  de- 
struction had  remained  undiscover- 
ed, we  should  probably  have  seen 
at  this  day  our  troops  of  the  line, 
clothed  in  steel,  belabouring  their 
enemies  with  heavy  two-handed 
swords;  while  the  cavalry,  clad  in 
corslet  and  casque,  with  lance  in 
rest,  rushed  on  their  foe  as  in  olden 
days  :  but  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  cumbersome  steel  armour  af- 
forded no  protection  to  the  wearer 
against  the  newly-invented  weap- 
ons, it  was  discarded  and  laid  aside 
for  ever. 

Are  we,  then,  to  go  on  building 
iron-cased  ships  when  they  can  be 
riddled  through  and  through  by 
shell  as  well  as  by  shot  ]  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out hesitation.  In  the  first  place, 
this  heavy  artillery  is  as  yet  only 
on  trial ;  for  although  there  has 
been  no  very  great  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  constructing  immense 
guns  to  carry  heavy  shot  with  low 
charges,  yet,  when  it  comes  to  the 
proportion  of  powder  required  to 
give  a  velocity  sufficient  to  pene- 
trate iron  plates  of  five  or  six  inches 
in  thickness,  the  enormous  strain 
which  the  piece  has  to  withstand 
by  the  explosion  of  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  of  powder  has  tasked  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  manufac- 
turers to  the  utmost ;  and  as  yet  no 
very  large  gun  has  stood  the  test  of 
repeated  firing  with  heavy  charges. 
In  the  next  place,  it  still  remains 
to  be  proved  that  these  large  guns 
can  be  mounted  and  worked  on 
board  sea-going  ships. 

Assuming,  however,  that  both 
these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled — 
that  the  guns  can  be  made,  and  that 
ships  can  carry  them — let  us  see 
how  the  question  will  then  stand. 
It  is  an  extremely  important  con- 
sideration, for  our  navy  is  under- 
going a  rapid  transformation  ;  enor- 
mous sums  are  being  annually  spent 
upon  the  construction  of  costly  ves- 
sels, which,  after  all,  may  turn  out 
in  a  very  few  years  to  be  quite  as 
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useless  for  the  purposes  of  warfare, 
as  are  our  fine  three-deckers  at  the 
present  day.  And  yet,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  other  nations, 
and  to  maintain  our  position  as  the 
first  maritime  power,  we  must  go 
on  building  these  vessels;  for  what- 
ever may  be  their  value  as  fighting 
ships  hereafter,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  terrible  power  in  that 
respect  as  matters  stand  at  present. 

That  the  size  and  power  of  land- 
ordnance  will  be  soon  very  greatly 
increased  is  certain  ;  for  if  the  600- 
pounders  should  prove  too  large 
and  heavy  for  sea-service,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  they  may 
not  be  mounted  in  forts  and  bat- 
teries on  the  coast,  while  the  defen- 
sive power  of  these  may  be  strength- 
ened indefinitely  by  plates  or  slabs 
of  iron  of  almost  any  thickness. 
The  chances,  therefore,  of  ships 
against  forts,  decrease  day  by  day, 
notwithstanding  the  armour -plat- 
ing ;  which  must  be  specially  en- 
couraging to  those  alarmists  who 
have  perpetually  before  their  eyes 
the  invasion  of  England  and  the 
destruction  of  the  dockyards.  And 
indeed  this  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  home 
defence;  it  divests  of  much  of  its 
formidable  aspect  the  possibility  of 
a  squadron  of  iron-clads  threatening 
our  coasts  and  harbours,  and  it  will 
oppose  a  salutary  check  upon  the 
aggressive  policy  of  any  strong  mari- 
time power. 

If  we  consider  the  consequences 
of  the  introduction  into  naval  use 
of  artillery  having  sufficient  power 
to  penetrate  armour-plating  with  as 
much  ease  as  the  24-pounders  of 
days  gone  by  pierced  the  sides  of 
the  old  line -of -battle  ships,  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  this — 
that  an  action  between  two  iron- 
clad ships  of  equal  strength,  carry- 
ing such  guns,  will  be  a  combat  ct, 
I'outrance,  the  probability  being 
that  one  if  not  both  of  the  combat- 
ants would  be  sunk ;  and  if  this 
did  not  happen  during  the  action, 
most  certainly  even  the  conqueror 
would  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  any  mode- 
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rate  gale  of  wind  that  might  over- 
take her  before  reaching  port.  For 
be  it  remembered,  that  stopping 
shot-holes  and  otherwise  repairing 
damage  after  an  action  at  sea  in  an 
iron-clad,  as  used  to  be  done  in 
former  times  in  the  old  wooden 
ships,  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
Were  a  general  action  to  take  place 
between  two  fleets  of  iron -cased 
ships,  the  results  would  be  similar. 
Many  vessels  would  be  sunk,  and 
the  loss  of  life  would  be  very  great; 
while  the  victorious  fleet  would 
probably  be  rendered  unfit  for  fur- 
ther service  for  months  to  come, 
and  the  cost  of  such  a  battle  to  each 
country  could  only  be  reckoned  by 
millions  sterling. 

In  all  this,  however,  England  has 
lost  no  advantage;  her  unrivalled 
resources  and  immense  wealth  would 
enable  her  to  replace  such  a  fleet  in 
an  incomparably  shorter  space  of 
time  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  nation;  and  though  the  loss  of 
life  in  any  individual  action  would 
be  in  all  probability  much  greater 
than  in  former  days,  yet  there  would 
be  fewer  battles  fought,  and  the 
struggle  could  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  a  year  or  two,  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  cost  of  the  present 
system  of  warfare. 

Seeing  then  that,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  our  naval  strength 
consists  in  iron  -  clads,  the  first 
question  that  arises,  in  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  our  new  fleet,  is, 
whether  wood  or  iron  is  the  better 
material  wherewith  to  construct  the 
ships.  It  is  of  course  perfectly  well 
known  that  opinions  have  been,  and 
still  are,  greatly  divided  upon  this 
point,  the  importance  of  which  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  difficulty  of 
solution,  so  much  is  to  be  said  for 
and  against  both  sides.  And,  in  fact, 
this  question,  like  many  others  relat- 
ing to  iron-cased  ships,  has  assum- 
ed a  different  aspect  from  time  to 
time  in  consequence  of  the  varying 
results  of  the  trial  of  guns  versus 
plates.  The  Controller  of  the  Navy, 
Rear- Admiral  Robinson,  has  entered 
fully  into  this  discussion  in  a  paper 
laid  before  Parliament  last  session^ 
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in  which  he  sets  forth  the  relative 
merits  of  each,  and  pronounces,  on 
the  whole,  in  favour  of  wood  ;  but 
a  distinguished  French  officer,  Rear- 
Admiral  Paris,  has  gone  into  the 
same  question  very  minutely  in  a 
most  valuable  and  instructive  work 
written  by  him,  entitled  '  L'Art 
Naval  a  T Exposition  Universelle  de 
Londres  de  1862,'  and  he  arrives 
at  the  opposite  conclusion,  giving 
his  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of 
iron. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  enumerate 
briefly  the  principal  points  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy  as  it  stands 
at  present. 

The  arguments,  then,  in  favour 
of  iron  are  these  :  An  iron  ship 
may  be  built  of  any  size  without 
loss  of  strength,  as  witness  the  Great 
Eastern ;  it  is  stronger,  as  a  whole, 
than  a  wooden  ship,  and  is  also  of 
less  weight ;  it  may  be  built  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  without 
detriment ;  it  will  cost  less  to  keep 
in  repair ;  it  will  last  considerably 
longer  than  a  wooden  ship,  and,  if 
hauled  up  out  of  water,  or  kept  in 
a  dry  dock  or  basin,  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation for  almost  any  period  ;  it  is 
not  so  easily  sunk  by  submarine 
shot,  by  collision,  or  by  striking  a 
rock,  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  water-tight  compartments ; 
it  presents  much  less  inflammable 
material  to  the  action  of  shells  and 
other  combustible  missiles. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  iron 
ship  are  :  Its  much  greater  first 
cost,  when  built  on  the  cellular 
principle  with  a  double  bottom,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  vessels  of  war ; 
it  is  much  weaker,  locally,  than  a 
wooden  ship,  and  is  thus  more 
easily  penetrated  by  submarine  shot 
or  by  submerged  "  ram,"  and  is 
more  liable  to  damage  by  rocks  ; 
the  impossibility  of  stopping  shot- 
holes,  or  executing  any  other  im- 
mediate repair  to  the  hull  ;  the 
difficulty  of  ventilation,  from  the 
stagnation  of  air  in  the  confined 
spaces  between  the  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, renders  the  iron  ship  less 
healthy,  and  more  subject  to  infec- 
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tious  disease  ;  the  rapid  falling-off 
of  speed  from  the  fouling  of  the 
bottom,  which  has  been  known  to 
amount  to  as  much  as  a  knot  an 
hour  in  the  short  space  of  six 
weeks,  the  only  remedy  at  present 
being  frequent  docking,  which  en- 
tails great  loss  of  time  and  much 
expense  :  moreover,  on  many  fo- 
reign stations  there  are  no  docks 
in  existence,  and,  consequently,  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  zoophytes. 

In  favour  of  the  wooden  ship 
may  be  urged :  Its  first  cost  is 
cheaper  ;  any  number  may  be  built 
with  the  present  resources  of  our 
dockyards,  whereas  Chatham  is  the 
only  yard  as  yet  possessing  the  re- 
quisite plant  and  appliances  for 
building  with  iron  ;  it  affords  bet- 
ter resistance  to  penetration  by  sub- 
marine shot,  a  rocky  bottom,  or  a 
"steam -ram"  collision,  being  lo- 
cally stronger  than  iron  ;  tempo- 
rary repairs  may  be  more  easily 
executed,  such  as  stopping  shot- 
holes,  nailing  on  sheets  of  lead,  &c. ; 
the  bottom  is  preserved  from  foul- 
ing by  the  copper  sheathing,  and  the 
speed  remains  unimpaired. 

But  against  this  must  be  set :  A 
wooden  ship  is  heavier,  and  will 
draw  more  water  than  an  iron  ship 
of  equal  tonnage,  and  it  cannot  be 
built  beyond  a  certain  size  with- 
out becoming  weak  as  a  whole.  It 
cannot  be  built  in  great  haste,  to 
meet  an  emergency,  without  risk 
of  rapid  deterioration  from  imper- 
fectly-seasoned timber;  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  keep  in  repair,  and  will 
not  last  above  a  certain  time,  being 
liable,  in  particular,  to  a  weakening 
of  the  stern  from  the  working  of 
the  screw.  If  badly  injured  at  the 
water-line  —  as  by  a  heavy  shot 
driving  an  armour-plate  through 
the  side  with  it — or  if  pierced  by 
shot  from  submerged  guns,  the 
wooden  ship  is  very  much  more 
liable  to  be  sunk.  The  material  of 
which  the  wooden  ship  is  con- 
structed is  highly  inflammable,  and 
therefore  it  is  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger from  shell,  red-hot  shot,  and 
molten  iron. 


Looking  at  the  question  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Admiral  Robin- 
son's Eeport  places  it  in  a  very  clear 
light  : — "  As  the  progress  that  may 
be  made  by  artillery,  and  all  de- 
structive agents  of  warfare,  is  quite 
without  a  limit,  the  immense  price 
paid  in  an  iron  ship  for  durability 
may  not  be  an  advantage,  as  new 
forms  for  ships  of  war  may,  before 
long,  be  absolutely  requisite  :  the 
iron  ship  of  to-day,  for  which  so 
large  a  price  has  been  paid,  may 
not  be  the  weapon  we  require  to- 
morrow. It  may  prove,  therefore, 
wise  and  more  economical  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  moment  by  a 
cheaper  and  less  durable  structure, 
which  at  least  is  of  the  same  qual- 
ity as  those  with  which  we  may  have 
to  contend."  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  above  that  although  the  Con- 
troller is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of 
building  of  wood,  he  is  fully  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  iron  ships ;  and 
we  gather  from  the  general  tenor  of 
his  report,  that  if  our  dockyards 
possessed  the  requisite  means — and 
economical  reasons  apart — he  con- 
siders the  iron  preferable. 

For  ourselves,  in  common  with 
many  of  our  brother  seamen,  so 
long  as  armour-plates  were  con- 
sidered impenetrable,  and  before 
submarine  guns  were  found  practi- 
cable, we  were  always  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  wood  for  the  hull  of 
the  ship.  We  had  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  a  ship  built  of  a  mate- 
rial which  of  itself  will  not  float ; 
and  however  much  scientific  men 
may  ridicule  such  a  confession,  we 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  this  feeling 
was  not  shared  by  the  majority  of 
seafaring  men.  Considering  the 
question  as  one  wrho  might  have  to 
inhabit  one  of  these  vessels,  our 
principal  objection  to  ships  built 
of  iron  arose  from  the  water-tight 
bulkheads  which  in  iron  ships  are 
indispensable  ;  and  which,  dividing 
the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  into  a 
series  of  small  compartments,  cur- 
tail the  stowage,  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  render  proper  ventilation 
impossible,  and  a  free  current  of 
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air  through  the  holds  (which  we 
had  just  arrived  at  before  the  in- 
troduction of  iron-cased  ships)  out 
of  the  question.  In  ships  built  of 
wood,  however,  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel  remains  as  formerly — 
open  fore-and-aft,  and  easy  of  ven- 
tilation ;  the  importance  of  which,  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate.  And  as  vessels 
completely  iron-cased  can  have  no 
scuttles  through  the  ship's  side  for 
admitting  light  and  air,  this  circum- 
stance tells  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the 
wooden  ship,  against  the  confined, 
well-like  compartments  of  the  iron 
one. 

But  this  reasoning  applied  only 
so  long  as  iron -cased  ships  con- 
tinued practically  invulnerable — 
that  is,  capable  of  resisting  penetra- 
tion in  all  but  exceptional  cases, 
such  as  a  solid  shot,  with  a 
high  charge  of  powder,  fired  at  a 
short  distance  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  plate.  Now 
that  it  has  been  proved  conclusively 
that  even  shell  can  be  made  to 
penetrate  an  armour-plate  at  con- 
siderable distances,  and  that  guns 
can  be  constructed  to  carry  huge 
shot  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
crush  in  the  side  of  the  strongest 
iron-clad,  the  case  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect.  If  such  monster 
guns  can  be  carried  by  sea-going 
ships,  and  armour-plated  vessels  are 
still  to  be  built,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  only  chance  of  safety  from  being 
sunk  by  the  first  600 -pound  shot 
striking  at  the  water-line,  will  lie  in 
these  very  water-tight  bulkheads  ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  choice  in  the  matter — the 
ships  must  be  built  of  iron ;  unless, 
indeed,  a  plan  should  be  devised 
for  fitting  these  bulkheads  in  wood- 
en vessels,  which  has  never  yet 
been  done,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
It  would  almost  now  appear  that 
an  iron -clad  vessel,  encountering 
an  antagonist  armed  with  these 
600-pounder  guns,  would  be  in  a 
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worse  plight  than  one  of  the  now 
despised  unarmoured  wooden  ships, 
since  it  might  be  possible  to  stop 
the  shot -holes  in  the  side  of  the 
latter;  but  in  the  event  of  an  ar- 
mour-plate smashed  in  at  the  water- 
line,  and  the  fragments  of  it  driven 
through  the  ship's  side  together 
with  the  projectile,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Warrior  target  the  other 
day,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop 
the  leak,  and  the  hole  made  would 
be  so  great  that  the  most  powerful 
pumps  would  be  unable  to  overcome 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  greater 
the  resistance  offered  to  an  enor- 
mously heavy  projectile,  the  greater 
the  damage  inflicted  by  it  upon  a 
yielding  surface  such  as  a  ship's 
side. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider 
how  far  the  various  types  of  vessels 
composing  our  iron -clad  fleet  are 
suited  to  the  special  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed ;  but  as 
in  a  recent  Number*  of  this  Maga- 
zine we  entered  somewhat  fully  into 
tfye  particulars  of  the  different  ves- 
sels, as  to  their  dimensions,  arma- 
ment, &c.,  we  need  not  go  again 
over  the  same  ground  :  and,  more- 
over, the  lengthened  cruise  which 
the  Channel  squadron  made  round 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  must  have 
afforded  opportunities  to  many  of 
our  countrymen  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
several  classes  of  vessels  composing 
it ;  so  we  will  assume  that  the 
reader  is  conversant  with  the  differ- 
ent principles  upon  which  our  iron- 
cased  ships  are  constructed. 

Proud  as  the  country  may  be  to 
possess  such  magnificent  specimens 
of  naval  architecture  as  the  six 
larger  vessels  —  Agincourt,  North- 
umberland, Minotaur,  Achilles,  War- 
rior, and  Black  Prince,  each  of 
which  is  half  as  large  again  as  any 
vessel  ever  built,  except  the  Great 
Eastern,  and  of  a  strength  and  ex- 
cellence of  construction  hitherto 
unapproached — yet  it  is  scarcely  to 
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be  doubted  that  these  ships  pass 
the  limits  of  size  for  manageable 
vessels  of  war.  Their  immense 
length  makes  them  slow  in  turning 
and  difficult  to  steer — qualities  for 
the  want  of  which  even  great  speed 
will  not  atone  ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  actions  will  now  be 
fought  under  steam  alone,  with  all 
possible  upper  spars  and  rigging  sent 
on  deck,  and  that  a  ship  will,  there- 
fore, now  have  to  depend  solely  and 
entirely  upon  the  helm  to  turn  her, 
instead  of,  as  in  former  days,  the 
sails  producing  the  principal  effect. 
And  when  we  consider  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  a  vessel  should  be 
able  to  turn  at  least  as  quickly  as 
her  adversary,  in  order  to  bring  the 
whole  effect  of  her  broadside  to 
bear,  and  also  to  prevent  her  oppo- 
nent taking  up  a  position  for  raking 
her,  or  for  attacking  her  screw  and 
rudder,  the  slowness  of  manceu- 
vring  of  these  fine  vessels  becomes  a 
very  serious  defect.  This  reason- 
ing applies  with  special  effect  to  the 
vessels  with  unarmoured  extremi- 
ties ;  for  one  well-directed  shot, 
striking  their  exposed  stern-post, 
would  utterly  disable  them,  and 
place  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
smallest  gunboat.  But  since  Mr 
Reed,  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
Navy,  has  publicly  declared  that 
these  very  long  vessels  are  a  mis- 
take, we  may  conclude  that  the 
Admiralty  do  not  intend  to  build 
any  more  upon  that  scale. 

Yet  we  cannot  blame  those  who 
ordered  and  designed  these  splen- 
did ships ;  it  was  considered  at 
that  time  requisite,  above  all  things, 
that  our  iron-clads  should  be  very 
fast  vessels,  and  the  country  would 
have  been  much  dissatisfied  had 
they  turned  out  inferior  in  that 
respect  to  the  French  ships.  At 
the  same  time,  following  our  tra- 
ditional principle,  it  was  required 
that  they  should  carry  their  ports 
sufficiently  high  to  enable  the 
guns  to  be  fought  in  all  weathers ; 
and  to  combine  these  desiderata, 
as  well  as  to  carry  the  enormous 
weight  of  armour,  such  large  di- 
mensions were  unavoidable. 
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Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  although  great  speed  is  perhaps 
the  chief  requisite  for  a  vessel  of 
war,  yet  that  if  this  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  other 
very  essential  qualities — which  must 
always  be  the  case — there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  it  is  not  prudent  to 
go  ;  and  the  most  perfect  war-ship 
for  general  purposes  is  that  which 
combines  a  fair  rate  of  speed  with 
those  other  virtues,  without  which 
she  is  liable  to  be  taken  at  consider- 
able disadvantage. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ships 
of  the  Defence,  Hector,  and  Eoyal 
Oak  classes  are  of  nearly  the  maxi- 
mum length  which  at  present  ap- 
pears desirable  for  vessels  of  war — 
viz.,  about  280  feet;  the  longest 
of  the  French  iron-clads  does  not 
exceed  this  dimension,  and  they  are 
reported  to  have  been  quite  handy 
and  manageable  throughout  their 
recent  experimental  cruise,  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  account 
of  which  appeared  in  the  'Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes '  for  January  1st, 
from  the  pen  of  our  old  acquaintance 
—  M.  Xavier  Raymond.  It  may 
be  found  practicable  hereafter  to 
build  longer  vessels  with  perfect 
manageability;  the  difficulty  at 
present  consists  in  this,  that  great 
length  requires  a  proportionately 
greater  area  of  rudder-surface  to  act 
in  turning  the  vessel,  and  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  engine  throws 
back  by  the  screw  such  a  volume  of 
water  against  the  rudder,  and  with 
such  force,  that  it  is  found  very 
difficult  to  put  the  helm  over  suffi- 
ciently so  as  to  give  the  ship  the 
full  benefit  of  it.  Indeed,  every  one 
accustomed  to  screw-vessels  knows 
that  the  only  way  to  get  the  helm 
hard  over  in  a  long  ship  is  to  stop  the 
engines  while  the  rudder  is  being 
moved ;  but  then,  if  the  engines 
are  started  again  at  full  speed  while 
the  helm  is  hard  over — which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  turn  as  quickly 
as  possible — the  strain  thrown  upon 
the  rudder-head  and  stern-post  is 
enormous,  and  but  too  often  causes 
serious  damage  to  those  parts,  be- 
sides the  manifest  disadvantage  of 
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stopping  the  engines  if  in  chase  or 
being  chased. 

This  difficulty  of  steering  long 
screw-ships  has  been  found  such  a 
serious  drawback  that  a  remedy  has 
been  diligently  sought  after,  and 
many  propositions  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose.  Rudders  of  va- 
rious forms  and  principles  have 
been  suggested,  but  the  plan  which 
has  received  the  greatest  share  of 
consideration  amongst  seamen  is 
that  of  the  double  screw-propeller — 
i.  e.,  instead  of  one  screw  amidships 
in  the  dead-wood,  there  is  a  screw 
under  each  quarter ;  and  by  easing, 
stopping,  or  reversing  one  or  the 
other,  the  effect  of  the  helm  is 
assisted  to  such  an  extent  that  some 
small  vessels  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  have  turned 
round  in  their  own  length  as  if 
pivoted  at  their  stern.  There  are, 
however,  some  disadvantages  at- 
tending this  arrangement,  of  which 
not  the  least  serious  is  the  greater 
space  it  occupies  in  the  vessel ; 
while  it  still  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  desired  effect  will  be 
produced  in  very  long  vessels,  where 
it  would  be  of  infinitely  more  prac- 
tical value  than  in  shorter  and  han- 
dier ones.  It  may  be  found  that, 
in  vessels  of  great  length,  the  lever- 
age of  the  screws  under  the  quarter 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
turning  power  required. 

In  a  former  paper  (Dec.  Number) 
we  pointed  to  the  Royal  Oak  as  be- 
ing the  most  efficient  iron-cased  ship 
which  we  have  had  at  sea  as  yet ;  the 
accounts  of  her  performances  are  of 
the  most  satisfactory  nature,  and,  as 
we  showed  in  the  paper  alluded  to, 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
she  and  her  four  sister  ships  are  in 
every  way  much  superior  to  the 
French  iron-clads  of  the  Gloire  class, 
to  which  th ey  are  very  similar.  The 
Royal  Oak  was  the  only  armour- 
plated  ship  in  the  Channel  squad- 
ron of  last  year  that  was  built  of 
wood,  but  her  superiority  arose 
from  her  being  completely  protect- 
ed by  armour;  whereas  the  others, 
as  is  well  known,  were  only  plated 
amidships,  their  bow  and  stern 
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being  perfectly  unprotected,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  effect  of  the 
enemy's  shot.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that,  for  the  more  effectual  compari- 
son of  iron  as  against  wood  for  the 
construction  of  armour-plated  ships, 
an  iron  ship  was  not  built  precisely 
similar  to  the  Royal  Oak  or  Prince 
Consort,  and  then  a  thorough  trial 
instituted  between  the  two  as  to 
their  relative  merits.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Hector  and  Valiant 
were  built  for  this  purpose;  but 
there  is  a  broad  difference  between 
them  :  the  first -named  ships  are 
completely  plated,  as  we  have  said, 
while  the  two  latter  have  their  bow 
and  stern  undefended  at  the  water- 
line,  like  the  Warrior  and  Defence, 
though  their  armour-plating  is  car- 
ried round  the  extremities  on  the 
gun-deck.  Therefore,  although  the 
dimensions  of  these  two  classes  of 
ships  are  somewhat  similar,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  result  of  a  trial 
between  the  two  would  be  conclu- 
sive. 

But  while  we  have  neglected  this 
very  obvious  measure,  the  French, 
with  their  usual  method  and  fore- 
sight, took  steps  from  the  very  first 
to  bring  it  about ;  and  when  the 
Gloire  and  her  sister  vessels  were 
designed,  two  of  them  were  ordered 
to  be  built  of  iron,  one  of  which, 
the  Couronne,  formed  part  of  the 
experimental  squadron  of  last  au- 
tumn; and  although  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Couronne  differ  slightly 
from  those  of  the  Gloire,  &c.,  they 
are  quite  near  enough  for  a  fair 
comparison.  We  learn,  then,  from 
M.  Raymond's  account  of  their 
cruise,  that  the  Couronne  had  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  her  wooden 
sisters,  the  Invincible  and  the  Nor- 
mandie.  In  the  first  place,  although 
her  displacement  was  greater,  her 
immersion  was  less,  consequent- 
ly her  draught  of  water  was  not 
quite  so  deep,  and  her  ports  were 
rather  higher ;  and  with  these  ad- 
vantages in  her  favour  to  begin 
with,  we  are  told  that  she  rolled  less 
than  the  others,  was  easier  to  man- 
oauvre,  and  sailed  better.  M.  Ray- 
mond says  nothing  about  her  speed 
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under  steam,  but  he  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  her  performances 
were  on  the  whole  above  those  of 
the  Gloire  class,  though  he  seems  to 
consider  the  iron-clad  two-deckers, 
Magenta  and  Solferino,  superior  to 
either. 

There  has  been  no  authentic  ac- 
count published  of  the  various  trials 
of  our  iron-clads  at  sea,  the  only 
information  available  to  any  person 
outside  the  Admiralty  upon  this 
deeply  interesting  question  being 
the  imperfect  and  usually  inaccu- 
rate accounts  of  chance  newspaper 
correspondents,  which  are  generally 
written  by  some  one  either  belong- 
ing to,  or  prejudiced  in  favour  of, 
some  particular  ship,  and  are  there- 
fore not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
But  the  public  has  manifested  such 
a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
our  new  navy,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
some  hon.  member  will  move  for 
the  production  of  the  reports  of  the 
gallant  Admiral  commanding  the 
squadron ;  for  since  minutely  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  particulars 
and  dimensions  of  the  various  ships 
as  they  were  building  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  results  of 
the  official  trials  at  the  measured 
mile  are  always  duly  recorded  in  the 
same  manner,  every  facility  being 
afforded  to  the  newspaper  reporters 
for  this  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
possible  reason  why  the  results  of 
the  various  trials  and  experiments 
at  sea  should  not  likewise  be  made 
generally  known. 

Here  again  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  comprehensive  way  in  which 
the  French  Naval  Administration 
proceeds  in  order  to  obtain  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  system 
of  comparative  trials  of  their  iron- 
clads. As  soon  as  a  squadron  of 
five  or  six  of  these  vessels  of  differ- 
ent classes  could  be  got  ready,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  go  to 
sea  in  them,  consisting  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Penaud  commanding  the 
squadron,  as  President,  who  like- 
wise holds  a  high  position  in  the 
Ministry  of  Marine,  a  Hear- Admiral, 
three  captains,  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome, 
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the  world-renowned  designer  of  the 
Gloire  and  Chief  Constructor  of  the 
French  Navy,  and  two  naval  archi- 
tects of  the  first  class.  And  in 
order  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  render  the  experiments  com- 
plete, two  screw-ships  of  the  line 
were  ordered  to  accompany  the 
iron-clads  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison— one,  the  Napoleon,  special- 
ly designed  for  the  screw,  and  the 
most  successful  ship  of  her  class  ; 
the  other,  the  Tourville,  a  converted 
ship,  which  had  been  built  on  the 
lines  of  the  Jena,  one  of  the  finest 
sailing-vessels  in  the  French  navy. 
The  cruise  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  months,  during  which  time 
the  squadron  visited  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries,  returning  to  Cher- 
bourg on  the  25th  of  November ; 
having,  therefore,  ample  time  for 
trials  and  experiments  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  being  subject  at  that 
season  of  the  year  to  every  sort  of 
weather.  It  was  so  arranged  that 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission should  be  on  board  each 
vessel,  and  that  each  member  should 
take  every  ship  in  turn. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  com- 
mission so  constituted  and  arranged 
could  scarcely  fail  to  arrive  at  a 
thorough  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  qualities  of  the  different 
ships,  their  virtues  and  their  vices  ; 
and  the  report  which  they  trans- 
mitted must  be  an  invaluable  guide 
and  authority  for  the  Minister  of 
Marine  in  deciding  upon  what  sort 
of  vessels  it  would  be  advisable  to 
construct  in  future.  And  it  would 
surely  be  only  common  prudence  if 
our  Government  had  acted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  had  directed  a 
commission  of  scientific  men  and 
practical  seamen  to  consider  this 
important  matter  ;  for  the  entire 
responsibility  now  rests  with  the 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  overruling  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  And 
although  this  arrangement  worked 
well  in  former  days,  and  produced 
magnificent  ships  when  there  was 
but  the  one  type  of  vessel  as 
a  standard,  and  the  question  was 
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merely  one  of  lines  and  dimen- 
sions ;  yet  now  that  all  precon- 
ceived ideas  have  to  be  given  up, 
and  an  entirely  new  creation  of 
ships  has  sprung  into  existence — 
giving  rise  to  a  perfect  host  of  plans 
and  inventions,  some  of  them  of 
great  merit,  others  absurd  in  the 
extreme — it  is  of  the  very  deepest 
importance  that  there  should  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  the  vessels 
building  for  the  navy  are  upon  the 
most  approved  principles.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  such  a  ques- 
tion is  too  great  for  any  one  indi- 
vidual, however  able  and  talented  ; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  gal- 
lant and  accomplished  officer  who 
now  presides  over  the  shipbuilding 
department  of  the  navy  would  gladly 
have  it  in  his  power  to  guide  his  judg- 
ment and  strengthen  his  decision 
by  the  recommendations  of  such  a 
commission.  A  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  Fortifications ;  an  Ordnance 
Select  Committee  is  constantly  sit- 
ting; and  other  matters  of  divers 
degrees  of  importance  are  continu- 
ally being  referred  to  a  similar 
mode  of  investigation :  why,  then — 
looking  to  the  immense  expense 
involved  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  grave  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  an 
error  in  judgment — should  not  this 
question  of  iron-cased  ships  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a 
commission  of  eminent  men  directed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  it  1 

An  opinion  widely  prevails  among 
naval  men  that  some  of  the  ships 
now  building  are  not  the  style  of 
vessel  best  adapted-f  or  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  and  an 
equally  strong  conviction  exists  in 
the  minds  of  many,  that  the  turret 
principle  of  Captain  Cowper  Coles, 
R.N.,  is  of  infinitely  more  practical 
value  than  the  Admiralty  appear 
disposed  to  accord  it.  One  might 
almost  say  that  this  most  ingenious 
plan,  which  occupied  so  much  public 
attention,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  authorities  without  even  a  trial, 
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notwithstanding  the  very  strong 
opinions  expressed  in  favour  of  it 
by  some  of  the  most  able  and  ex- 
perienced naval  officers  and  ship- 
builders ;  notwithstanding,  also,  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every 
maritime  nation  except  France, 
who,  justly  priding  herself  on  her 
own  skill  and  ingenuity,  is  averse 
to  following  the  footsteps  of  other 
countries.  We  say  this,  because 
not  only  were  Captain  Coles's  plans 
pooh-poohed  and  set  aside  for  years, 
and  were  taken  up  at  last  only  be- 
cause they  had  been  warmly  ap- 
proved of  in  the  very  highest 
quarter,  but  when  his  system  was 
eventually  directed  to  be  tried,  and 
two  vessels  ordered  to  be  prepared 
on  his  plans,  his  designs  were  only 
allowed  to  be  partially  carried  into 
effect,  and  were  mutilated  and  al- 
tered from  time  to  time  in  spite 
of  his  protestations  ;  while,  if  but 
half  the  haste  had  been  shown  in 
getting  Captain  Coles's  ships  ready 
as  has  been  exhibited  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Reed's  vessels,  they  might  have 
been  now  at  sea  and  under  trial. 

It  may  be  objected  here  by  some 
readers  that  this  system  has  been 
tried  and  failed  in  the  case  of  the 
Monitors  at  Charleston ;  and  this 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  cer- 
tain newspapers,  who  seem  never 
tired  of  lauding  Mr  Reed's  ships  to 
the  skies,  and  of  depreciating,  in- 
directly if  not  openly,  any  plans  and 
propositions  which  do  not  emanate 
from  him.  But  there  never  was  a 
greater  injustice  committed  than 
this,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  failure  of  the  Monitors  is  per- 
fectly erroneous.  The  only  thing 
in  common  between  these  Monitors 
and  Captain  Coles's  ships,  is  the 
principle  of  mounting  a  heavy  gun 
upon  a  revolving  platform  inside  a 
turret ;  in  all  else  their  paternity  is 
American,  or  Swedo-American,  since 
Ericsson  the  Swede  claims  their  de- 
sign :  but  it  has  been  shown  before 
in  these  pages*  that  Ericsson  bor- 
rowed his  idea  of  the  turret  from 
Captain  Coles,  and  in  all  proba- 


See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June  1862 — "  Who  Planned  the  Monitor?" 
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bility  took  it  from  the  drawings 
and  description  of  that  invention 
contained  in  an  article  upon  "  Iron- 
clad Ships  of  War"  published  in 
this  Magazine  for  December  I860.* 
It  is  therefore  quite  as  unjust  to 
run  down  the  turret  system  and 
Coles' s  ships  because  of  the  failure 
of  these  Monitors,  as  it  would  be 
to  condemn  aeronautics  and  Mr 
Coxwell's  balloon  on  account  of  the 
breakdown  of  M.  Nadar's  geant. 
Judging  from  the  very  short  space 
of  time  in  which  the  American  iron- 
clads were  built,  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  is  even  in  this  country 
experienced  in  procuring  good  iron, 
arid  the  vigilance  required  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  inferior  materials  in  con- 
tract-built vessels,  as  also  the  notori- 
ous frauds  committed  by  contrac- 
tors in  the  United  States  upon  the 
Government — we  may  readily  con- 
clude that  neither  the  workmanship 
employed  nor  the  quality  of  the 
material  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Monitors  was  of  the  best  de- 
scription ;  which  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  their  failure. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  we 
are  not  to  have  any  vessels  upon 
the  turret  principle  except  the  two 
experimental  ones,  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Prince  Albert,  what  style  of 
vessel  are  we  to  have  1  What  are 
these  ships  of  Mr  Reed's  which,  it 
seems,  are  now  being  exclusively 
adopted  for  the  navy1?  We  were 
lately  on  board  the  Research,  the  first 
of  Mr  Reed's  ships  ready  for  sea :  she 
is  a  wooden  corvette  of  1250  tons 
and  200  horse-power,  barque-rigged, 
with  a  belt  of  armour-plating  en- 
tirely round  the  ship,  extending  a 
few  feet  above  and  below  the  water- 
line  ;  but  in  the  midship  part  of  the 
vessel  the  plating  extends  upwards 
to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  very 
high  bulwarks  for  a  space  sufficient 
for  two  ports  of  a  side,  this  space 
being  decked  over  and  closed  at 
each  end  by  armour-plated  'thwart- 
ship  bulkheads.  The  upper  deck  is 
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thus  completely  cut  in  two  by  this 
central  fighting  compartment  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  in  the  coast- 
ing screw-steamers,  where  there  is 
a  deck-house  amidships  extending 
from  side  to  side.  The  funnel  is  in- 
cluded in  this  armoured  enclosure, 
and  thus  its  lower  part  is  protected, 
a  matter  of  no  light  importance. 
The  Research  is  to  mount  four  guns, 
two  of  a  side ;  and  since  this  is 
a  very  small  number  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  ship,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  intention  is  they  shall 
be  as  heavy  as  possible.  And  now 
here  comes  the  point.  So  far  as  we 
have  described,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Research  very  peculiar  or  dif- 
ferent from  other  vessels  already 
built ;  the  principle  is  exactly  that 
of  the  Achilles  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  belt  of  armour  round  the  ship 
had  been  previously  suggested  by 
Captain  Coles  and  others.  But  Mr 
Reed,  acknowledging  the  necessity 
for  bow  and  stern  fire  from  guns  pro- 
tected equally  as  well  as  those  on  the 
broadside,  seeks  to  obtain  this  de- 
sideratum by  means  of  ports  in  the 
'thwart-ship  bulkheads,  to  which 
the  broadside  guns  are  to  be  trans- 
ported when  required ;  and  the  up- 
holders of  his  plans  strenuously 
assert  that  this  arrangement  is  su- 
perior to  the  turret  system.  We 
will  proceed  to  show  how  erroneous 
is  this  assertion,  and  what  a  fallacy 
is  the  idea  that  such  a  vessel  is 
capable  of  fore-and-aft  fire. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  for 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  more 
especially  that  Mr  Reed  claims  the 
excellence  and  suitability  of  his 
principles.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that,  in  the  series  of  letters 
he  wrote  to  the  'Times/  he  com- 
bated the  then  prevalent  idea,  that 
iron-cased  ships  could  not  be  built 
on  a  small  scale,  and  stated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  construct  ves- 
sels of  small  dimensions  and  light 
draught,  as  well  protected  by  ar- 
mour as  the  large  ships  then  build- 
ing. As,  however,  this  possibility 


*  And  from  the  accounts  of  the  Monitors  it  appears  that  the  turret  was  almost 
the  only  thing  belonging  to  them  that  did  not  fail  in  principle. 
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had  already  been  established  by 
Captain  Coles,  naval  men  in  gene- 
ral were  not  startled  by  the  novelty 
of  the  proposal  ;  and  the  next 
step,  therefore,  was  to  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  Reed  system  over  the  cupola 
principle  ;  in  which,  however  much 
he  failed  in  convincing  the  great 
majority  of  naval  officers,  he  per- 
fectly succeeded  as  regards  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  Mr  Reed's  ships  are 
now  being  rapidly  brought  forward 
under  his  special  supervision  as 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy. 
Well,  then,  we  have  to  see  how  this 
principle  will  answer  in  small-class 
vessels,  say  under  1500  tons,  and 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will 
keep  before  us  in  particular  the 
Research.  Of  what  guns  her  arma- 
ment is  to  be  composed  we  know 
not ;  but  as  Mr  Reed's  great  point 
is,  that  he  can  put  as  heavy  guns 
on  board  his  vessels  as  Captain 
Coles  can  in  his  cupolas,  and  as  we 
know  that  the  latter  could  mount 
300-pounders,  if  required,  in  his 
turrets,  on  board  such  a  ship  as  the 
Research,  we  must  conclude  that 
this  vessel's  guns  will  be  at  least  of 
that  formidable  size,  and  would 
weigh,  therefore,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  tons  each,  including  carriage. 
Now  it  is  manifestly  at  sea  that  bow 
and  stern  fire  would  be  chiefly  re- 
quired, and  we  would  ask  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  witnessed  the 
difficulty  and  hazard  of  working 
our  present  68-pounders  of  only  6^ 
tons  weight,  carriage  and  slide  in- 
cluded, with  merely  a  moderate 
amount  of  sea  on,  how  they  would 
like  to  find  themselves  inside  a 
small  compartment  with  four  of 
these  monster  guns  cast  loose,  the 
ship  rolling,  and  the  order  given  to 
transport  them  to  the  bow  and  stern 
ports  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment and  noise  of  battle,  perhaps 
with  men  being  struck  down  killed 
and  wounded  around.  Why,  the 
very  notion  is  preposterous  ;  and 
we  will  venture  to  say  the  experi- 
ment would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, never  be  attempted,  and 
the  guns  would  be  left  in  the 
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broadside  ports.  But  suppose  the 
sea  to  be  smooth,  and  the  ship  to 
have  no  motion,  what  then  1  We 
must  premise  that  the  deck  upon 
which  the  guns  stand  inside  this 
fighting  battery  is  upon  the  same 
level  as  without,  and  that  the  bul- 
warks forward  and  aft  of  the  bat- 
tery are  exceedingly  high :  therefore 
the  only  way  of  delivering  the  bow 
and  stern  fire  from  the  ports  in  the 
'thwartship  bulkheads,  is  through 
long  ports  cut  in  the  bulwarks  a  few 
feet  distant  on  each  side  ;  those  on 
the  fore  side  of  the  battery  being 
about  where  the  sheet-anchor  would 
come,  and  on  the  after  side  about 
half-way  between  the  main  and 
mizen  rigging.  The  arrangement, 
therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if 
one  gun  of  a  side  were  trained  fore- 
and-aft  upon  a  corvette's  gangway 
to  fire  from  there  through  the  after 
forecastle  port,  and  another  from 
the  same  place  to  fire  through  one 
of  the  quarterdeck  ports.  Now  it  is 
very  evident  that  nothing  like  fire  in 
a  line  with  the  keel  is  possible  with 
such  an  arrangement ;  and  to  get  at 
anything  at  all  approaching  to  it, 
the  ports  in  the  'thwartship  bulk- 
head have  to  be  placed  so  close  to 
the  ship's  side,  that  we  venture  to 
say  it  will  be  found  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  work  them  there  on  board 
the  Research  even  in  harbour.  But 
if  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  guns  can  be  worked 
in  those  ports,  we  should  like  to 
ask — what  would  be  the  effect  of 
firing  a  300  -  pounder  with  a 
charge  of  thirty  pounds  of  pow- 
der or  more  across  a  ship's  deck 
through  a  small  open  space  in  the 
bulwarks  1  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  such  an  explosion  would  not  clear 
the  deck,  and  blow  away  bulwarks, 
rigging,  anchors,  and  everything 
movable.  And  besides  all  this, 
the  great  length  of  time  it  will  re- 
quire to  transport  these  heavy  guns 
backwards  and  forwards  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration  ;  while 
another  disadvantage  this  plan 
labours  under  is,  that,  from  the 
small  angle  of  training  that  the 
narrow  ports  in  iron-clad  ships 
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admit  of,  there  is  a  considerable 
dead  angle  between  the  extreme 
training  of  the  guns  in  the  broad- 
side and  'thwartship  ports — that  is,  a 
space  upon  which  no  gun  could  be 
brought  to  bear — as  well  as  the  di- 
rection straight  fore-and-aft.  This 
arrangement  of  the  midship  battery 
is  also  objectionable  for  another 
reason — it  stands  as  a  sort  of  castle 
with  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the 
ship ;  and  if  a  body  of  men  succeed- 
ed in  boarding  and  establishing 
themselves  on  the  top  of  it,  they 
would  have  the  command  of  the 
upper  deck  at  once,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  vantage-ground ;  while 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for 
them  to  throw  shells  down  the 
hatchways  and  funnel  upon  their 
opponents. 

Not  one  of  the  objections  we 
have  pointed  out  exists  in  the  turret 
system  ;  the  guns  may  be  trained 
very  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  keel 
both  forward  and  aft,  and  will 
sweep  the  entire  intervening  space ; 
the  bulwarks  are  all  let  down  before 
going  into  action,  and  there  is  no 
rigging  to  be  blown  away,  since  the 
tripod  mast  does  away  entirely  with 
all  lower  rigging ;  the  gun-carriage 
is  fixed  upon  a  movable  platform, 
and  therefore  there  is  neither  diffi- 
culty nor  danger  in  working  the 
heaviest  ordnance ;  added  to  which, 
the  entire  weight  of  armament  is 
kept  amidships,  whereas  in  Mr 
Reed's  vessels  the  immense  weight 
of  these  huge  guns  at  the  side  of 
the  ship  will  undoubtedly  cause 
her  to  labour  and  strain  greatly, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  recently-built 
heavy  frigates,  where  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  armament 
for  this  very  reason. 

If  the  Research  is  not  intended 
to  carry  such  large  guns  as  we  have 
described,  her  inferiority  is  at  once 
manifest ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  an  action  between  two  iron- 
clads, the  superiority  would  belong 
to  the  vessel  that  carried  the  heavi- 
est ordnance  ;  and  had  the  Re- 
search been  built  upon  the  turret 
principle,  she  would,  as  a  matter 
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of  course,  be  armed  with  the  heavi- 
est guns  that  could  be  manufac- 
tured ;  for  the  experience  of  the 
Monitors  proves  that  such  artillery 
can  be  worked  in  a  turret  with 
great  ease. 

We  have  shown  enough,  surely, 
to  prove  that  Mr  Reed's  vessels  do 
not  possess  that  decided  superiority 
over  all  others  which  alone  should 
entitle  them  to  be  adopted  as  the 
sole  type  of  our  future  ships  of  war. 
They  have  some  merits,  no  doubt ; 
and  the  large  ships  which  Mr  Reed 
is  now  constructing  will  be  free 
from  some  of  the  defects  of  his 
smaller  vessels.  If  no  other  plans 
had  been  brought  forward,  we 
should  gladly  have  seen  numbers 
of  these  ships  built ;  but  what  the 
country  requires,  and  what  the 
credit  of  our  navy  demands,  is  the 
very  best  description  of  vessel  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  this  country 
can  produce ;  and  this  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  the  character  of  Mr  Reed's 
ships,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show.  It  may  possibly  be  found 
hereafter  that  the  turret -ships  do 
not  fulfil  all  the  expectations  of 
their  numerous  admirers ;  but  this 
is  quite  an  open  question  as  yet, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  a  full 
and  impartial  trial ;  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  result  of  this  trial  will 
be  most  anxiously  looked  for,  not 
only  by  naval  men,  but  by  the  scien- 
tific world  in  general. 

A  paper  upon  the  future  of  our 
navy  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  notice  of  another  plan  which  has 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion— the  steam-ram ;  by  which  we 
mean  any  iron-clad  with  a  so-called 
"  ram  "  bow.  We  believe  that  there 
never  was  a  greater  delusion  than 
the  firm  belief  which  exists  in  the 
public  mind,  and  indeed  in  the 
minds  of  some  naval  officers  as  well, 
of  the  practical  utility  of  this  ar- 
rangement. We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  an  iron- clad  ship,  armed 
with  such  a  contrivance,  striking  a 
vessel  not  armour-plated,  wrould  not 
stave  her  in,  and  in  all  probability 
sink  her ;  for  we  are  quite  alive  to 
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the  fact  that  this  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  vessel  she  sank  was  an  old 
sailing-frigate,  and  at  anchor,  and 
that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is 
extremely  unlikely  ever  to  occur 
again;  for  sailing-vessels  are  now 
defunct,  and  no  steam- vessel  would 
ever  lay  in  such  close  proximity  to 
a  hostile  squadron  without  steam 
up,  and  in  readiness  to  slip  her 
cable  in  an  instant.  And  we  should 
very  much  like  to  ask  any  steam- 
ram  advocate  how  he  proposes  to 
run  down  a  vessel  steaming  away 
from  him  at  full  speed,  or  manoeu- 
vring round  and  engaging  him.  For 
it  cannot  be  denied  that,  even  allow- 
ing a  great  superiority  in  speed  to 
the  ram,  the  chased  has  always  the 
advantage  over  the  chaser  in  being 
able  to  turn  before  the  other  can 
follow  her.  The  case  is  exactly  that 
of  the  hare  and  the  greyhound, 
where  poor  puss  makes  up  by  doub- 
ling for  her  want  of  speed,  and  is 
only  caught  at  last  by  sheer  ex- 
haustion— a  calamity  which  cannot 
befall  the  steam  hare,  unless  her  coal- 
bunkers  should  unfortunately  be 
nearly  empty.  But  there  is  another 
point  which  seems  always  to  have 
been  ignored  by  our  friends  the 
steam -rams,  and  that  is  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  upon  the 
rammer,  even  supposing  she  suc- 
ceeded in  sinking  the  rammee;  and 
we  must  consider  what  these  effects 
would  be  in  the  case  of  the  rammee 
being  iron-clad,  for  were  she  not  so, 
there  would  be  no  particular  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  in  trying  to  sink 
her  by  the  "  ram"  process,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  the  unarmoured  ship 
would  be  no  match  for  the  iron-clad, 
and  that  a  few  rounds  from  the  latter's 
big  guns  would  have  the  desired 
effect  without  risk  to  herself.  We 
know  that  after  the  Merrimac  had 
sunk  her  wooden  antagonist,  she  took 
one  charge  at  the  Monitor,  and  then 
retired  from  the  field  of  battle  in 
consequence  of  some  damage  sus- 
tained, the  nature  of  which  did  not 
transpire  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  effects 
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of  the  collision,  and  not  from  the 
enemy's  shot.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  the  case  in  which  an  iron- 
cased  "  ram  "  rushes  at  full  speed 
against  another  iron-clad  and  gives 
her  the  stem,  and  we  will  venture 
to  predict  that,  if  such  a  case  shall 
ever  occur,  with  heavy  ships  such  as 
ours  are,  the  rammer  will  be  dis- 
masted by  the  shock  to  begin  with, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  con- 
cussion would  either  start  the  boilers, 
break  the  steam-pipes,  or  throw  the 
engines  out  of  adjustment,  if  all 
three  of  these  did  not  happen.  And 
let  those  who  know  the  effects  of 
the  escape  of  steam  of  twenty 
pounds  pressure  into  an  engine- 
room  imagine  the  result.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  steam-ram  in  such  an  encoun- 
ter would  be  far  more  serious  than 
that  inflicted  upon  her  antagonist. 

It  would  appear  that  some  such 
conviction  has  struck  the  authori- 
ties at  Whitehall,  for  we  have  ob- 
served that  in  one  of  the  recently- 
commenced  iron-clads  the  stem  is 
curved  backwards  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  most  salient  part  of  it  is 
far  beneath  the  water-line,  and  in 
fact  only  a  few  feet  above  the  line 
of  the  keel,  so  as  to  strike  her  foe 
below  the  armour,  where,  of  course, 
the  resistance  would  be  much  less  ; 
and  therefore  the  "  ram "  would 
not  experience  quite  so  severe  a 
shock,  while  whatever  damage  she 
inflicted  upon  herself  in  this  case, 
the  bottom  of  the  ramm^e,  if  of  iron, 
would  assuredly  be  knocked  in  like 
an  old  kettle,  and  her  water-tight 
bulkheads  alone  prevent  her  from 
sinking  instantly.  But  this  only 
supposes  the  possibility  of  the 
"  ram ';  getting  a  fair  chance  of 
charging  her  opponent,  which  we 
have  shown  is  not  quite  such  a 
matter  of  course  as  seems  generally 
to  be  imagined. 

There  is  another  view  to  take  of 
this  question  also  ;  the  bow  of  the 
"  ram  "  requires  to  be  so  enormously 
strong  to  withstand  such  a  shock, 
that  it  entails  immense  additional 
weight,  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  available  for  bow-guns  ;  and 
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these  valuable  adjuncts  to  the 
means  of  offence  are  wanting  in 
most  iron-clads,  though  many  per- 
sons will  consider  with  us,  that 
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one  inches  of  solid  timber,  and  the 
ship  filled  directly  ;  but  a  conoidal- 
headed  shot  went  through  both 
sides  of  the  hulk,  passing  through 


they  are  of  far  more  practical  im-  thirty-three    inches   of    timber  as 

portance  than  the  "ram"  bow.  well  as  the  intervening  water  (for 

Reviewing,  then,  the  whole  sub-  the  hulk  was  then  full).  A  shell, 
ject,  it  would  seem  that  our  future  fired  in  a  similar  manner,  burst  in 
iron-clads  of  the  largest  class,  if  passing  through  the  side,  entirely 
they  are  to  carry  broadside  guns,  destroying  a  large  portion,  break- 
should  be  ships  somewhat  similar  ing  beams  and  deck,  and  leaving  a 
to  the  Royal  Oak,  but  built  of  iron  ;  gaping  aperture  some  two  or  three 
and  these  will  constitute  the  line  feet  square.  A  thickness  of  iron  of 
of  battle.  For  swift  vessels  of  a  three  inches,  composed  of  six  half- 
smaller  size,  to  play  the  part  of  our  inch  boiler-plates,  was  then  attach- 
frigates  in  former  days,  there  is  no  ed  to  a  sound  part  of  the  hulk's 
doubt  that  the  turret  principle  is  side,  and  the  experiments  were  re- 
most  suitable ;  and  we  are  convinc-  peated.  The  flat-headed  shot  failed 
ed  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  to  penetrate,  although  it  shattered 
advantages  of  this  principle  will  the  plates  ;  but  the  conoidal-head- 
become  so  very  manifest  that  the  ed  projectile  passed  clean  through 
Admiralty  will  be  constrained  by  both  armour  and  side,  driving  the 
the  force  of  general  opinion  to  adopt  fragments  of  the  iron  along  with 
it.  For  the  protection  of  our  com-  it,  and  making  a  huge  breach.  This 
merce  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  demonstrates  a  singular  fact — that 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  while  the  flat-headed  projectile  has 
navy  in  time  of  peace,  the  unar-  always  above  water  proved  most 
moured  frigates  and  corvettes  of  efficacious  in  penetrating  iron  plates, 
the  present  time  will  still  be  avail-  yet,  for  submarine  purposes,  the 
able ;  and  for  the  defence  of  our  conoidal  shape  has  a  very  decided 
harbours  and  dockyards,  we  trust  superiority, 
we  may  see  before  long -some  ar- 
moured vessels  of  light  draught  car- 
rying submarine  guns. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  article 
we  have  alluded  to  this  novel  mode 


of  warfare.      Until  quite  lately  it 


The  result  of  these  experiments 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  is  important 
in  its  bearing  upon  future  naval  war- 
fare ;  but  an  apparently  insuperable 
difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  out- 
set— viz.,  how  to  apply  the  principle 


was  generally  supposed  that  water  of  submerged  guns  for  use  on  board 

effectually  resisted  the  propulsion  a  ship.      Here  again,  however,  the 

of  shot ;  but  the  following  experi-  peculiarly  inventive  genius  of  Cap- 

ments,  which  were  carried  out  at  tain  Coles  comes  to  our  aid,  and 

Portsmouth  in  the  summer  of  1862,  brings  out  a  solution  of  this  difficult 

prove  conclusively  both   the  pos-  problem  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  plan 

sibility  and   the  terribly   destruc-  of  that  gallant  officer's,  which  he 

tive  effects  of  submarine  fire.     A  has  just  patented,  by  which  sub- 

110 -pounder  Armstrong  gun  was  merged  guns  may  be  worked  and 

placed  horizontally  on  a  platform  fired    on   board   a   ship   with    the 

on  the  mud  at  low  water,  loaded  greatest  facility ;  so  that  all  a  vessel, 

with  the  usual  service  charges,  and  armed  with   such  weapons,  would 
pointed  at  the  side  of  a  target-ship 
twenty  feet  distant  from  the  muz- 


zle. The  gun  was  fired  when  the 
tide  had  risen  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  above  it,  and  this  was  repeated 
day  after  day  with  various  sorts 
of  projectiles.  A  flat-headed  shot 


have  to  do,  would  be  to  range  up 
alongside  of  her  adversary,  give  her 
two  or  three  shot  in  her  bilge,  and 
then — down  she  goes. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Admiralty  will  not  neglect 
this  invention,  and  allow  such  a 


penetrated  the  side,  through  twenty-     terrible  and  destructive  means  of 
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warfare  to  be  adopted  by  other 
countries  before  it  is  introduced 
into  our  navy  :  for  woe  betide  the 
fleet  attacked  by  vessels  so  armed  ; 
nothing  could  possibly  save  it  from 
destruction  if  the  vessels  composing 
it  were  constructed  as  at  present. 
Should,  however,  this  new  descrip- 
tion of  naval  warfare  come  into 
practice,  the  corresponding  means 
of  defence  will  of  course  be  sought 
for  in  armour-plated  bottoms  as 
well  as  upper-works,  if  such  a  thing 
is  possible.  And  so  we  go  on,  one 
new  invention  leading  to  another, 
a  novel  mode  of  attack  calling  forth 
additional  means  of  defence,  a 
new  source  of  expenditure  entail- 
ing still  further  cost — Pelion  heaped 
upon  Ossa. 

If,  then,  this  country  should  ever 
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again  be  engaged  in  a  great  naval 
war,  which  in  the  present  clouded 
aspect  of  affairs  seems  but  too  pro- 
bable, it  is  most  certain  that  the 
mode  of  warfare  will  be  very  differ- 
ent from  any  which  has  hitherto 
been  witnessed  ;  but  if  our  Govern- 
ment will  only  resolve  to  maintain 
the  British  navy  in  its  traditional 
position  as  the  first  navy  of  the 
world,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
latest  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  the  progress  of  science  and 
of  the  mechanical  arts  gives  rise  to, 
so  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for 
other  nations  to  pass  ahead  of  us,  we 
may  rest  fully  assured  that  the  future 
history  of  this  country  will  contain 
records  of  achievements  as  brilliant, 
and  successes  as  decisive,  as  the  an- 
nals of  the  past  disclose  to  us. 


TONY    BUTLEK. 


TART   VI. 


CHAPTER  XX. — THE   MINISTER  S   VISIT. 


WHILE  Tony  was  absent  that 
morning  from  home,  Mrs  Butler  had 
a  visit  from  Dr  Stewart ;  he  came 
over,  he  said,  to  see  Tony,  and  ask 
the  news  of  what  he  had  done  in 
England.  "  I  hope,  ma'am,"  said 
he — and  there  was  something  dry 
and  reserved  in  his  manner — "  I 
hope,  ma'am,  your  son  has  brought 
you  good  tidings  of  his  late  jour- 
ney. A  big  city  is  a  big  tempta- 
tion, and  we  dinna  want  tempta- 
tions in  this  world  of  ours." 

"  I  know  it  well,  Doctor,"  said 
she,  with  a  sigh,  "  and  if  it  had 

been  any  other  than  Tony Ah, 

Doctor!  why  do  you  shake  your 
head? — you  make  me  think  you've 
heard  something  or  other.  What 
is  it,  sir1?" 

"  It's  just  nothing  at  all,  Mrs 
Butler,  but  your  own  fears,  and 
very  proper  fears  too  they  are,  for 
a  young  lad  that  goes  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
and  to  such  a  place  too.  Ah  me !" 
cried  he,  in  a  sort  of  apostrophe, 


"  it's  not  so  easy  to  be  in  grace 
down  about  Charing  Cross  and  the 
Haymarket." 

"  You're  just  frightening  me,  Dr 
Stewart,  that's  what  it  is  you  are 
doing." 

"  And  I  say  it  again,  ma'am,  it's 
yourself  is  the  cause  o'  it  all.  But 
tell  me  what  success  he  has  had — 
has  he  seen  Sir  Harry  Elphin- 
stoneT' 

"  That  he  has,  and  seen  a  greater 
than  Sir  Harry ;  he  has  come  back 
with  a  fine  place,  Doctor;  he's  to 
be  one  of  the  Queen's  —  I  forget 
whether  they  call  them  couriers  or 
messengers — that  bring  the  state 
despatches  all  over  the  world ;  and 
as  poor  dear  Tony  says,  it's  a  place 
that  was  made  for  him,  for  they 
don't  want  Greek  or  Latin,  or  any 
more  book-learning  than  a  country 
gentleman  should  have.  What  are 
you  sighing  about,  Dr  Stewart  1 
there's  nothing  to  sigh  over  getting 
five,  maybe  six,  hundred  a-year." 

"  I  was  not  sighing ;  I  was  only 
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thinkin'.  And  when  is  he  to  begin 
this  new  life  1 " 

"If  you  are  sighing  over  the  fall  it 
is  for  a  Butler,  one  of  his  kith  and 
kin,  taking  a  very  humble  place, 
you  may  just  spare  your  feelings, 
Doctor,  for  there  are  others  as  good 
as  himself  in  the  same  employ." 

"  And  what  does  Sir  Arthur  say 
to  it,  ma'am1?'7  asked  he,  as  it  were 
to  divert  her  thoughts  into  another 
course. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  Dr 
Stewart,"  said  she,  drawing  herself 
up  and  smoothing  down  her  dress 
with  dignity,  "we  have  ventured 
to  take  this  step  without  consult- 
ing Sir  Arthur  or  any  of  his 
family." 

A  somewhat  long  silence  ensued. 
At  last  she  said,  "  If  Tony  was  at 
home,  Doctor,  he'd  tell  you  how 
kindly  his  father's  old  friend  re- 
ceived him — taking  up  stories  of 
long  ago,  and  calling  him  Watty, 
just  as  he  used  to  do.  And  so  if 
they  did  not  give  my  poor  boy  a 
better  place,  it  was  because  there 
was  nothing  just  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps — or  nothing  to  fit 
him — for,  as  Sir  Harry  said,  laugh- 
ingly, '  We  can't  make  you  a  bishop, 
I  fear.' " 

"  I  dinna  see  anything  against 
it,"  muttered  the  old  minister,  not 
sorry  for  the  chance  of  a  shot 
against  Episcopacy. 

"  I'm  thinking,  Dr  Stewart,"  said 
she,  tartly,  "  that  your  rheumatism 
must  be  troubling  you  to-day ;  and, 
indeed,  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  never 
asked  you  how  the  pains  were  ?" 

"  I  might  be  better,  and  I  might 
be  worse,  ma'am/'  was  the  qualified 
reply,  and  again  came  a  pause. 

"  Tony  was  saying  the  other  day, 
Doctor,"  resumed  she,  "  that  if  you 
will  try  a  touch  of  what  he  calls  the 
white  oils." 

"I'm  very  much  obliged  to  him, 
Mrs  Butler  ;  he  put  a  touch  of  the 
same  white  oils  on  my  pony  one 
day,  and  the  beast  that  was  always 
a  lamb  before  just  kicked  me  over 
his  head  when  I  got  into  the  saddle." 

"  You  forget,  Doctor,  you  are  not 
a  beast  of  burden  yourself." 
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"We're  all  beasts  of  burden,  ma'am 
— all  of  us — even  the  best,  if  there  be 
any  best !  heavy  laden  wi'  our  sins, 
and  bent  down  wi5  our  transgressions. 
No,  no,"  addedhe,with  aslightasper- 
ity,  "I'll  have  none  of  his  white  oils." 

"  Well,  you  know  the  proverb, 
Doctor,  '  He  that  winna  use  the 
means  must  bear  the  moans.'  " 

"  'Tis  a  saying  that  hasna  much 
sense  in  it,"  said  the  Doctor,  crank- 
ily;  "  for  who's  to  say  when  the 
means  is  blessed  1 " 

Here  was  a  point  that  offered  so 
wide  a  field  for  discussion,  that  the 
old  lady  did  not  dare  to  make  a  re- 
joinder. 

"I'll  be  going  to  Derry  to-morrow, 
Mrs  Butler,"  resumed  he,  "  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service  to  you." 

"  Going  to  Derry,  Doctor?  that's 
a  long  road  for  you  !  " 

"  So  it  is,  ma'am ;  but  I'm  going 
to  fetch  back  my  dochter  Dolly ; 
she's  to  come  by  the  packet  to- 
morrow evening." 

"  Dolly  coming  home  !  How  is 
that  1  You  did  not  expect  her,  did 
you?" 

"  Not  till  I  got  her  letter  this 
morning ;  and  that's  what  made  me 
come  over  to  ask  if  Tony  had  maybe 
told  you  something  about  how  she 
was  looking,  and  what  sort  of  spirits 
she  seemed  in  ;  for  her  letter's  very 
short — only  says,  '  I've  got  a  kind 
of  longing  to  be  back  again,  dear 
father;  as  the  song  says,  "  It's  hame, 
and  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame  I  fain 
wad  be  ;  "  and  as  I  know  well  there 
will  be  an  open  heart  and  an  open 
door  to  greet  me,  I'm  off  to-night 
for  Liverpool.' " 

"  She's  a  good  girl,  and  whatever 
she  does  it  will  be  surely  for  the 
best,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  I  know  it  well,"  and  he  wiped 
his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "  But  I'm  sore 
troubled  to  think  it's  maybe  her 
health  is  breaking,  and  I  wanted  to 
ask  Tony  about  her.  D'ye  remem- 
ber, ma'am,  how  he  said  she  was 
looking  1  " 

Now,    if    there    was    anything 

thoroughly  repugnant  to   the   old 

lady's  habits,  it  was  untruthfulness; 

and  yet,  as  Tony  had  not  mention- 
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ed  Dolly  since  his  return,  her  only 
escape  was  by  a  little  evasion,  say- 
ing, "When  he  wrote  to  me  his  first 
letter  from  London,  Doctor,  he 
said,  '  I  was  sorry  to  find  Dolly 
looking  pale,  and  I  thought  thin 
also  ;  besides/  added  he, '  they  have 
cut  off  her  pretty  brown  hair.' " 

"  Yes,  she  told  me  of  that," 
sighed  the  Doctor.  "And  in  her 
last  note  she  says  again,  '  Dinna 
think  me  a  fright,  father  dear,  for 
it's  growing  again,  and  I'm  not  half 
so  ugly  as  I  was  three  weeks  ago ; ' 
for  the  lassie  knows  it  was  always  a 
snare  to  me,  and  I  was  ever  pleased 
wi'  her  bright  cheery  face." 

"And  a  bright  cheery  face  it 
was"! 

"  Ye  mind  her  smile,  Mrs  Butler. 
It  was  like  hearing  good  news  to  see 
it.  Her  mother  had  the  same." 
And  the  old  man's  lip  trembled, 
and  his  cheek  too,  as  a  heavy  tear 
rolled  slowly  down  it.  "  Did  it  ever 
strike  you,  ma'am,"  added  he,  in 
a  calmer  tone,  "  that  there's  natures 
in  this  world  gi'en  to  us  just  to  heal 
the  affections,  as  there  are  herbs 
and  plants  sent  to  cure  our  bodily 
ailments  ]" 

"  It's  a  blessed  thought,  Doctor." 

"  Eh,  ma'am,  it's  more  than  a 
thought,  it's  a  solemn  truth.  But 
I'm  staying  ower  long  ;  I've  to  go 
over  to  John  Black's  and  see  his 
sister  before  I  leave  ;  and  I'd  like, 
too,  to  say  a  word  o'  comfort  to  auld 
Matty  M'Clintock." 

"  You'll  be  back  for  the  Sabbath, 
Doctor]"  asked  she. 

"  Wi'  His  help  and  blessing, 
ma'am." 

"I  was  thinking  if  maybe  you 
and  dear  Dolly  would  come  and 
take  dinner  here — Saturday — there 
will  be  nothing  ready  for  you 
at  home ;  and  it  would  be  such  a 
pleasure  to  Tony  before  he  goes 
away." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  Mrs  But- 
ler ;  but  our  first  evening  under  the 
auld  roof  we  must  e'en  have  it  by 
ourselves.  You'll  no  think  the 
worse  o'  us  for  this,  I  am  sure, 
ma'am." 

"  Certainly  not :   then,  shall  we 
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say  Monday  1  Dolly  will  be  rested 
by  that  time,  and  Tony  talks  of 
leaving  me  so  soon." 

"  I'll  just,  wi'  your  good  leave — 
I'll  just  wait  till  I  see  Dolly;  for 
maybe  she'll  no  be  ower  strong 
when  she  comes.  There's  no- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  in  Derry,  is 
there]" 

"  Nothing,  sir — nothing  that  I 
think  of  at  this  moment,"  said  she, 
coldly ;  for  the  Doctor's  refusal  of 
her  second  invitation  had  piqued 
her  pride ;  and  whether  it  was  from 
his  depression  or  some  other  cause, 
the  Doctor  himself  seemed  less  cor- 
dial than  was  his  wont,  and  took 
his  leave  with  more  ceremony  than 
usual. 

The  old  lady  watched  him  till  he 
was  out  of  sight,  sorely  perplexed 
to  divine  whether  he  had  really 
unburthened  his  conscience  of  all 
he  had  to  say,  or  had  yet  something 
on  his  mind  unrevealed.  Her 
kindly  nature,  however,  in  the  end 
mastered  all  other  thoughts;  and, 
as  she  sat  down  once  more  to  her 
knitting,  she  muttered,  "  Poor  man ! 
it's  a  sore  stroke  of  poverty  when 
the  sight  of  one's  only  child  coming 
back  to  them  brings  the  sense  of 
distress  and  want  with  it."  The 
words  were  not  well  uttered  when 
she  saw  Tony  coming  up  the  little 
pathway ;  he  was  striding  along  at 
his  own  strong  pace,  but  his  hat 
was  drawn  down  over  his  brows, 
and  he  neither  looked  right  nor  left 
as  he  went. 

"  Did  you  meet  the  Doctor, 
Tony] "  said  she,  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

"  No :  how  should  I  meet  him  ] 
I've  not  been  to  the  Burnside." 

"  But  he  has  only  left  the  house 
this  minute — you  must  have  passed 
each  other." 

"  I  came  down  the  cliff.  I  was 
taking  a  short  cut,"  said  he,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  seat,  evidently 
tired  and  weary. 

"  He  has  been  here  to  say  that 
he's  off  for  Derry  to-night  with  the 
mail,  to  meet  Dolly." 

"  To  meet  Dolly  !  " 

"Yes,  she's  coming  back;    and 
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the  Doctor  cannot  say  why,  for  she's 
over  that  fever  she  had,  and  getting 
stronger  every  day;  and  yet  she 
writes,  '  You  must  come  and  fetch 
me  from  Derry,  father,  for  I'm 
coming  home  to  you.'  And  the 
old  man  is  sore  distressed  to  make 
out  whether  she's  ill  again,  or 
what's  the  meaning  of  it.  And  he 
thought,  if  he  saw  you,  it  was  just 
possible  you  could  tell  him  some- 
thing." 

"  What  could  I  tell  him  ?  Why 
should  he  imagine  I  could  tell 
him? "  said  Tony,  as  a  deep  crimson 
flush  covered  his  face. 

"  Only  how  she  was  looking, 
Tony,  and  whether  you  thought  she 
seemed  happy  where  she  was  living, 
and  if  .the  folk  looked  kind  to  her." 

"  I  thought  she  looked  very  sick- 
ly, and  the  people  about  her — the 
woman  at  least — not  over  kind.  I'm 
not  very  sure,  too,  that  Dolly  herself 
wasn't  of  my  mind,  though  she 
didn't  say  so.  Poor  girl !  " 

"  It's  the  poor  old  father  I  pity 
the  most,  Tony;  he's  not  far  off 
seventy,  if  he's  not  over  it;  and 
sore  work  he  finds  it  keeping  body 
and  soul  together ;  and  now  he  has 
the  poor  sick  lassie  come  back  to 
him,  wanting  many  a  little  comfort, 
belike,  that  he  can't  afford  her. 
Ah,  dear!  isn't  there  a  deal  of 
misery  in  this  life  ? " 

t"  Except  for  the  rich,"  said  Tony, 
with  an  almost  savage  energy.  * '  They 
certainly  have  fine  times  of  it.  I 
saw  that  fellow  Maitland,  about 
an  hour  ago,  lolling  beside  Alice 
Lyle — Trafford,  I  mean — in  her  car- 
riage, as  if  he  owned  the  equipage 
and  all  it  contained ;  and  why  1 
just  because  he  is  rich." 

"  He's  a  fine  handsome  man, Tony, 
and  has  fine  manners,  and  I  would 
not  call  him  a  fellow." 

"  I  would,  then ;  and  if  he  only 
gives  me  the  chance,  I'll  call  him  a 
harder  name  to  his  face." 

"  Tony,  Tony,  how  can  you  speak 
so  of  one  that  wanted  to  befriend 
you  ? " 

"  Befriend  me,  mother !  You  make 
me  ashamed  to  hear  you  say  such  a 
word.  Befriend  me  !  " 
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"What's  the  matter  with  you, 
Tony  ?  You  are  not  talking,  no,  nor 
looking  like  yourself.  What's  befal- 
len yoii,  my  dear  Tony  1  You  went 
out  this  morning  so  gay  and  light- 
hearted,  it  made  me  cheery  to  see 
you.  Ay,  and  I  did  what  I've  not 
done  for  many  a  day — I  sang  to  my- 
self over  niy  work  without  knowing 
it,  and  now  you're  come  back  as  dark 
as  night.  What's  in  it,  my  boy  ?  tell 
your  poor  old  mother.  What' sin  it?" 

"  There's  nothing  in  it,  my  own 
little  mother,  except  that  I'm  a 
good-for-nothing,  discontented  dog, 
that  sees  himself  in  a  very  shabby 
condition,  without  having  the  pluck 
to  try  and  get  out  of  it.  I  say,  mo- 
ther, when  are  we  to  begin  our  les- 
sons ?  That  confounded  river  Dan- 
ube goes  between  me  and  my  rest. 
Whether  it  rises  in  the  Black  Sea 
or  the  Black  Forest,  is  just  as  great 
a  puzzle  to  me  as  whether  the  word 
is  spelt  peo  or  poe  in  people." 

"  Oh,  Tony  !  " 

"  It's  all  very  well  saying,  '  Oh, 
Tony ; '  but  I  tell  you,  mother,  a 
stupid  fellow  ought  never  to  be  told 
two  ways  for  anything  :  never  say 
to  him,  You  can  do  it  in  this  fashion 
or  in  that ;  but,  There's  the  road 
straight  before  you  ;  take  care  you 
never  go  off  it." 

"  Mr  Maitland  made  that  same 
remark  to  me  last  week." 

"  Then  don't  tell  it  to  me,  for  I 
hate  him.  By  the  way,  there's  that 
gun  of  his.  I  forgot  to  take  it 
back  to  Lyle  Abbey.  I  think  it 
was  precious  cool  in  him  to  suppose 
a  stranger — a  perfect  stranger,  as  I 
am — would  accept  a  present  from 
him." 

"  If  you  are  going  to  the  Abbey, 
Tony,  I  wish  you'd  leave  these  books 
there,  and  thank  my  lady ,  for  all 
her  kind  attentions  to  me ;  a'nd  say 
a  word  to  Sir  Arthur,  too,  to  excuse 
my  not  seeing  him  when  he  called. 
Tell  Gregg,  the  gardener,  not  to  send 
me  any  more  vegetables  now ;  it's 
the  scarce  season,  and  they'll  be 
wanting  them  for  themselves  :  and 
if  you  should  chance  to  see  Mr 
Lockyer,  the  steward,  just  mention 
to  him  that  the  new  sluice  is  just 
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no  good  at  all,  and  when  the  rain 
comes  heavy,  and  the  mill  is  not 
working  —  the  water  comes  up  to 
the  kitchen  door.  Are  you  minding 
me,  Tony  rj 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  am,"  said 
he,  moodily,  as  he  stood  examining 
the  lock  of  the  well-finished  rifle. 
"I  was  to  tell  Lady  Lyle  some- 
thing about  cabbages,  or  the  mill- 
race — which  was  it  1 " 

"  You  are  not  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,  Tony,"  said  she,  half  vexed 
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and  half  amused.  "  I'll  keep  my 
message  for  another  day." 

"  And  you'll  do  well,"  said  he  ; 
"  besides,  I'm  not  very  sure  that  I'll 
go  farther  than  the  gate-lodge ; "  and 
so  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and,  with 
the  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  strolled 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Ah  !  he's  more  like  his  father 
every  day ! "  sighed  she,  as  she 
looked  after  him  ;  and  if  there  was 
pride  in  the  memory,  there  was 
some  pain  also. 


CHAPTER   XXI.  — A   COMFORTABLE   COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


If  a  cordial  host  and  a  grace- 
ful hostess  can  throw  a  wondrous 
charm  over  the  hospitalities  of  a 
house,  there  is  a  feature  in  those 
houses  where  neither  host  or  host- 
ess is  felt  which  contributes  large- 
ly to  the  enjoyment  of  the  assem- 
bled company.  I  suspect,  indeed, 
that  republics  work  more  smoothly 
domestically  than  nationally.  Til- 
ney  was  certainly  a  case  in  point. 
Mrs  Maxwell  was  indeed  the  owner 
— the  demesne,  the  stables,  the 
horses,  the  gardens,  the  fish-ponds, 
were  all  hers  ;  but  somehow  none 
of  the  persons  under  her  roof  felt 
themselves  her  guests.  It  was  an 
establishment  where  each  lived  as 
he  liked,  gave  his  own  orders,  and 
felt,  very  possibly,  more  at  home,  in 
the  pleasant  sense  of  the  phrase, 
than  in  his  own  house.  Dinner 
alone  was  a  "  fixture  ;  "  everything 
else  was  at  the  caprice  of  each. 
The  old  lady  herself  was  believed 
to  take  great  pride  in  the  perfect 
freedom  her  guests  enjoyed  ;  and 
there  was  a  story  current  of  a  whole 
family,  who  partook  of  her  hospi- 
talities for  three  weeks,  meeting 
her  once  afterwards  in  a  watering- 
place,  and  only  recognising  her  as 
an  old  woman  they  saw  at  Tilney. 
Other  tales  there  were  of  free  com- 
ments of  strangers  made  upon  the 
household,  the  dinners,  and  such- 
like, to  herself,  in  ignorance  of  who 
she  was,  which  she  enjoyed  vastly, 
and  was  fond  of  relating,  in  strict 
confidence,  to  her  few  intimates. 


If  there  were  a  number  of  plea- 
sant features  in  such  a  household, 
there  were  occasionally  little  trifling 
drawbacks  that  detracted  slightly 
from  its  perfect  working  —  mere 
specks  in  the  sun,  it  is  true,  and, 
after  all,  only  such  defects  as  are 
inseparable  from  all  things  where 
humanity  enters  and  influences. 
One  of  these — perhaps  the  most 
marked  one — was  the  presumption 
of  certain  habitues  to  instal  them- 
selves in  certain  rooms,  which,  from 
long  usage,  they  had  come  to  regard 
as  their  own.  These  prescriptive 
rights  were  so  well  understood  that 
the  frequenters  of  Tilney  no  more 
thought  of  disturbing  them  than 
they  would  of  contesting  their 
neighbours'  title  -  deeds,  or  appro- 
priating to  themselves  some  por- 
tions of  their  wardrobes.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  it  did  happen 
that  some  guest  of  more  than  or- 
dinary pretension  arrived  —  some 
individual  whose  rank  or  station 
placed  him  above  these  conven- 
tionalities— and  in  such  cases  some 
deviations  from  ordinary  routine 
would  occur,  but  so  quietly  and 
peacefully  withal,  as  never  to  dis- 
turb the  uniform  working  of  the 
domestic  machinery. 

"  I  find  my  rooms  always  ready 
for  me  here,"  said  Mrs  Trafford  ; 
"and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs 
Maxwell  has  given  orders  about 
yours,  Mr  Maitland  ;  but  it's  your 
own  fault,  remember,  if  you're  not 
lodged  to  your  liking." 
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Maitland  was  not  long  in  making 
his  choice.  A  little  garden  pavilion, 
which  was  connected  with  the  house 
by  a  glass  corridor,  suited  him  per- 
fectly ;  it  combined  comfort  and 
quiet  and  isolation ;  who  could 
ask  for  more  ? — within  an  easy 
access  of  society  when  it  was 
wanted.  There  was  the  vast  old 
garden,  as  much  orchard  and  shrub- 
bery as  garden,  to  stroll  in  unob- 
served ;  and  a  little  bath-room,  into 
which  the  water  trickled  all  day 
long  with  a  pleasant  drip,  drip,,  that 
sounded  most  soothingly. 

"It's  the  Commodore's  favourite 
place,  sir,  this  garden-house,"  said 
the  butler,  who  did  the  honours  to 
Maitland,  "and  it's  only  a  chance 
that  he's  not  here  to  claim  it. 
There  was  some  mistake  about  his 
invitation,  and  I  suppose  he's  not 
coming." 

"  Yes,  I  passed  him  a  couple  of 
miles  off ;  he'll  be  here  almost  im- 
mediately." 

"  We'll  put  him  up  on  the  second 
floor,  sir ;  the  rooms  are  all  newly 
done  up,  and  very  handsome." 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  inconvenience 
him,  Mr  Raikes,"  said  Maitland, 
languidly  ;  "  but  I've  got  here  now, 
and  I'm  tired,  and  my  traps  are 
half  taken  out;  and,  in  fact,  I 
should  be  sorrier  still  to  have  to 
change.  You  understand  me  — 
don't  you  1 " 

"  Perfectly,  sir ;  and  my  mis- 
tress, too,  gave  orders  that  you 
were  to  have  any  room  you  pleas- 
ed ;  and  your  own  hours,  too,  for 
everything." 

"  She  is  most  kind.  When  can 
I  pay  my  respects  to  her  ? " 

"  Before  dinner,  sir,  is  the  usual 
time.  All  the  new  company  meet 
her  in  the  drawing-room.  Oh, 
there's  the  Commodore  now ;  I  hear 
his  voice,  and  I  declare  they're 
bringing  his  trunks  here,  after  all  I 
said." 

The  old  sailor  was  now  heard,  in 
tones  that  might  have  roused  a 
maindeck,  calling  to  the  servants  to 
bring  down  all  his  baggage  to  the 
pavilion,  to  heat  the  bath,  and  send 
him  some  sherry  and  a  sandwich. 
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"  I  see  you're  getting  ready  for 
me,  Raikes,"  said  he,  as  the  some- 
what nervous  functionary  appeared 
at  the  door. 

"  Well,  indeed,  Commodore  Gra- 
ham, these  rooms  are  just  taken." 

"  Taken !  and  by  whom  1  Don't 
you  know,  and  haven't  you  ex- 
plained, that  they  are  always  mine  ] ' ' 

"  We  thought  up  to  this  morning, 
Commodore,  that  you  were  not 
coming." 

"Who 

housemaids,  eh  1 
'we,'  sir?" 

"  My  mistress  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed, sir,  at  George's  mistake, 
and  she  sent  him  back  late  last 
night." 

"  Don't  bother  me  about  that. 
Who's  here — who  has  got  my  quar- 
ters 1  and  where  is  he  1  I  suppose 
it's  a  man  ?" 

"  It's  a  Mr  Norman  Maitland." 

"  By  Georger  I'd  have  sworn  it !" 
cried  the  Commodore,  getting  pur- 
ple with  passion.  "  I  knew  it  be- 
fore you  spoke.  Go  in  and  say 
that  Commodore  Graham  would 
wish  to  speak  with  him." 

"  He  has  just  lain,  down,  sir  :  he 
said  he  didn't  feel  quite  well,  and 
desired  he  mightn't  be  disturbed." 

"  He's  not  too  ill  to  hear  a  mes- 
sage. Go  in  and  say  that  Commo- 
dore Graham  wishes  to  have  one 
word  with  him.  Do  you  hear  me, 
sir?" 

A  flash  of  the  old  man's  eye,  and 
a  tighter  grasp  of  his  cane — very 
significant  in  their  way — sent  Mr 
Raikes  on  his  errand,  from  which, 
after  a  few  minutes,  he  came  back, 
saying  in  a  low  whisper,  "  He's 
asleep,  sir — at  least  I  think  so ;  for 
the  bedroom  door  is  locked,  and 
his  breathing  comes  very  long." 

"  This  is  about  the  most  bare- 
faced— the  most  outrageously  im- 
pudent  "  he  stopped,  checked 

by  the  presence  of  the  servant, 
which  he  had  totally  forgotten. 
"  Take  my  traps  back  into  the  hall 
— do  you  hear  me  1 — the  hall." 

"  If  you'd  allow  me,  sir,  to  show 
the  yellow  rooms  upstairs,  with  the 
bow-window " 
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"In  the  attics,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  sir— just  over  the  mistress's 
own  room  on  the  second  floor/' 

"  I'll  save  you  that  trouble, 
Mr  Raikes ;  send  Corrie  here,  my 
coachman — send  him  here  at  once." 

While  Mr  Raikes  went,  or  affected 
to  go,  towards  the  stables — a  mis- 
sion which  his  dignity  secretly 
scorned — the  Commodore  called  out 
after  him,  "And  tell  him  to  give 
the  mare  a  double  feed,  and  put  on 
the  harness  again — do  you  hear 
me  ? — to  put  the  harness  on  her." 

Mr  Raikes  touched  his  hat  respect- 
fully ;  but  had  the  Commodore  only 
seen  his  face,  he  would  have  seen  a 
look  that  said— "What  I  now  do 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent — 
I  do  it,  as  the  lawyers  say,  '  without 
prejudice.' " 

In  a  glow  of  hot  temper,  to  which 
the  ascent  of  two  pairs  of  stairs 
contributed  something,  the  old  Com- 
modore burst  into  the  room  where 
his  daughters  were  engaged  unpack- 
ing. Sofas,  tables,  and  chairs  were 
already  covered  with  articles  of 
dress,  rendering  his  progress  a  mat- 
ter of  very  nice  steering  through 
the  midst  of  them. 

"Cram  them  in  again — stow 
them  all  away ! "  cried  he ;  "  we're 
going  back." 

"  Back  where?"  asked  the  elder, 
in  that  tone  of  dignified  resistance 
years  of  strong  opposition  had  taught 
her. 

"  Back  to  Port  Graham,  if  you 
know  such  a  place.  I've  ordered  the 
car  round  to  the  door,  and  I  mean 
to  be  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  But  why — what  has  happened  ? 
what's  the  reason  for  this  1" 

"The  reason  is,  that  I'm  not 
going  to  be  packed  up  in  the  top 
storey,  or  given  a  bed  in  a  barrack- 
room.  That  fellow  Raikes  — I'll 
remember  it  to  him  next  Christmas 
— that  fellow  has  gone  and  given 
the  garden-house  to  that  Mr  Mait- 
land." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ?"  broke  in  Miss 
Graham. 

"  All,  all !  why,  what  more  would 
you  have?  Did  you  expect  that  he 
had  told  me  to  brush  his  coat  or 


fetch  his  hot  water  1    What  the  d— 1 
do  you  mean  by  all?" 

"  Then  why  don't  you  take  Mrs 
Chetwyn's  rooms?  they  are  on  this 
floor.  She's  going  now.  They  are 
most  comfortable,  and  have  a  south 
aspect  :  by  the  way,  she  was  just 
talking  of  Maitland ;  she  knows  all 
about  him,  and  he  is  the  celebrated 
Norman  Maitland." 

"  Ah,  let  us  hear  that.  I  want  to 
unearth  the  fellow  if  I  only  knew 
how,"  said  he,  taking  a  chair. 

"  There's  nothing  to  unearth, 
papa,"  said  the  younger  daughter. 
"  Mrs  Chetwyn  says  that  there's 
not  a  man  in  England  so  courted 
and  feted  as  he  is ;  that  people  posi- 
tively fight  for  him  at  country- 
houses;  and  it's  a  regular  bait  to 
one's  company  to  say,  'We're  to 
have  Maitland  with  us.' " 

"And  who  is  he?" 

"  She  doesn't  know." 

"What's  his  fortune?" 

"  She  doesn't  know." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  She's  not  sure.  It  must  be 
somewhere  abroad — in  India,  per- 
haps." 

"  So  that  this  old  woman  knows 
just  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves, 
which  is  simply  nothing ;  but  that 
people  go  on  asking  this  man  about 
to  this  dinner  and  that  shooting 
just  because  they  met  him  some- 
where else,  and  he  amused  them." 

"'Tis  pretty  clear  that  he  has 
money,  wherever  it  comes  from," 
said  Miss  Graham,  authoritatively. 
"  He  came  to  Hamilton  Court  with 
four  hunters  and  three  hackneys, 
the  like  of  which  were  never  seen 
in  the  county." 

"Tell  papa  about  his  yacht," 
broke  in  the  younger. 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  his 
yacht ;  I'd  rather  learn  why  he 
turned  me  out  of  my  old  quarters." 

"  In  all  probability  he  never 
heard  they  were  yours.  Don't  you 
know  well  what  sort  of  house  this 
is — how  everybody  does  what  he 
likes?" 

"Why  didn't  Alice  Lyle— Mrs 
Trafford,  I  mean — tell  him  that  I 
always  took  these  rooms  ?" 
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"Because  probably  slie  was  think- 
ing of  something  else,"  said  Miss 
Graham,  significantly.  "Mrs  Chet- 
wyn  watched  them  as  they  drove  up, 
and  she  declares  that,  if  Maitland 
hadn't  his  hand  in  her  muff,  her 
eyes  have  greatly  deceived  her." 

"  And  what  if  he  had  ?" 

"  Simply  that  it  means  they  are 
on  very  excellent  terms.  Not  that 
Alice  will  make  any  real  conquest 
there;  for,  as  Mrs  Chetwyn  said, 
he  has  seen  far  too  many  of  these 
fine -lady  airs  and  graces  to  be 
taken  by  them ; "  and  she  added, 
"a  frank,  outspoken,  natural  girl, 
like  your  sister  there,  always  attracts 
men  of  this  stamp." 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  over  on 
Wednesday,  then  ?  It  was  his  own 
appointment,  and  we  waited  dinner 
till  seven  o'clock,  and  have  not  had 
so  much  as  one  line — no,  not  one 
line  of  apology." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  ill,  perhaps  he 
was  absent;  his  note  might  have 
miscarried.  At  all  events,  I'd  wait 
till  we  meet  him,  and  see  what  ex- 
planation he'll  make." 

"Yes,  papa,"  chimed  in  Beck,  "just 
leave  things  alone.  '  A  strange  hand 
on  the  rod  never  hooked  the  sal- 
mon/ is  a  saying  of  your  own." 

"  There's  that  stupid  fellow 
brought  the  car  round  to  the  door, 
just  as  if  our  splendid  equipage 
hadn't  attracted  criticism  enough 
on  our  arrival,"  said  Miss  Graham, 
as  she  opened  the  window,  and  by 
a  gesture,  more  eloquent  than  grace- 
ful, motioned  to  the  servant  to  re- 
turn to  the  stableyard  :  "  and  there 
come  the  post-horses,"  added  she, 
"for  the  Chetwyns.  Go  now  and 
secure  her  rooms  before  you're  too 
late,"  and,  rather  forcibly  aiding  her 
counsel,  she  bundled  the  old  Commo- 
dore out  of  the  chamber^  and  resum- 
ed the  unpacking  of  the  wardrobe. 

"I  declare  I  don't  know  what 
he'll  interfere  in  next,"  said  Miss 
Graham. 

"  Yes,"  said  Beck,  with  a  weary 
sigh,  "  I  wish  he'd  go  back  to  the 
American  war,  and  what  we  did  or 
did  not  do  at  Tinconderoga." 

Leaving  these  young  ladies  to 
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discuss,  in  a  spirit  more  critical 
than  affectionate,  the  old  Com- 
modore's ways  and  habits,  let  us 
for  a  moment  return  to  Maitland, 
who  had  admitted  young  Lyle  after 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  see 
him. 

"It's  no  easy  matter  to  get  an 
audience  of  you,"  said  Mark.  "  I 
have  been  here  I  can't  say  how  many 
times,  always  to  hear  Fenton  lisp 
out,  'In  the  bath,  sir/" 

"  Yes,  I  usually  take  my  siesta 
that  way.  With  plenty  of  eau-de- 
Cologne  in  it,  there's  no  weaken- 
ing effect.  Well,  and  what  is  go- 
ing on  here  ?  any  people  that  I 
know  1  I  suppose  not." 

"  I  don't  think  it  very  likely  ; 
they  are  all  country  families,  except 
a  few  refreshers  from  the  garrison 
at  Newry  and  Dundalk." 

"And  what  do  they  do?" 

"  Pretty  much  the  same  sort  of 
thing  you'd  find  in  an  English 
country-house.  There's  some  not 
very  good  shooting.  They  make 
riding-parties.  They  have  archery 
when  it's  fine,  and  billiards  when  it 
rains  ;  but  they  always  dine  very 
well  at  seven,  that  much  I  can 
promise  you." 

"  Not  such  a  cook  as  your  father's, 
Lyle,  I'm  certain." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mark,  evi- 
dently flattered  by  the  compli- 
ment. "  But  the  cellar  here  is 
unequalled.  Do  you  know  that  in 
the  mere  shadowy  possibility  of 
being  one  day  her  heir,  I  groan 
every  time  I  see  that  glorious 
madeira  placed  on  the  table  be- 
fore a  set  of  fellows  that  smack 
their  lips  and  say,  *  It's  good  sherry, 
but  a  trifle  too  sweet  for  my  taste.'  " 

"  And  this  same  heritage — how 
do  the  chances  look  1 " 

"I  shall  want  your  power  of 
penetration  to  say  that.  One  day 
the  old  woman  will  take  me  aside 
and  consult  me  about  fifty  things  ; 
and  the  next  she'll  say,  '  Perhaps 
we'd  better  make  no  changes,  Mark. 
Heaven  knows  what  ideas  they 
may  have  who'll  come  after  me.' 
She  drives  me  half-distracted  with 
these  capricious  turns." 
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"It  is  provoking,  no  doubt  of 
it." 

"  I'd  not  care  so  much  if  I 
thought  it  was  to  fall  to  Bella ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  no  good-looking 
girl  needs  such  a  fortune  as  this. 
Do  you  know  that  the  timber 
thrown  down  by  the  late  gales  is 
worth  eight  thousand  pounds  1  and 
Harris  the  steward  tells  me  it's  not 
one-fourth  of  what  ought  to  be 
felled  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
wood." 

"  And  she  has  the  whole  and  sole 
disposal  of  all  this  ? " 

"  Every  stick  of  it,  and  some  six 
thousand  acres  besides  !  " 

"I'd  marry  her  if  I  were  you, 
I  declare  I  would." 

"  Nonsense !  this  is  a  little  too 
absurd." 

"Arm-am  married  his  aunt,  and 
I  never  heard  that  she  had  such  a 
dower ;  not  to  say  that  the  rela- 
tionship in  the  present  case  is  only 
a  myth." 

"  Please  to  remember  that  she  is 
about  thirty  years  older  than  my 
mother." 

"  I  bear  it  most  fully  in  mind, 
and  I  scout  the  vulgar  impertinen- 
ces of  those  who  ridicule  these 
marriages.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing actually  touching  in  the 
watchful  care  and  solicitude  of  a 
youthful  husband  for  the  venerable 
object  oihis  affections." 

"  Well,  you  shall  not  point  the 
moral  by  my  case,  I  promise  you," 
said  Mark,  angrily. 

"  That  sublime  spectacle  that  the 
gods  are  said  to  love  —  a  great 
man  struggling  with  adversity — is 
so  beautifully  depicted  in  these 
unions." 

"  Then  why  not "  He  was  go- 
ing to  say,  "  Why  not  marry  her 
yourself  ?  "  but  the  fear  of  taking 
such  a  liberty  with  his  distin- 
guished friend  just  caught  him  in 
time  and  stopped  him. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  not,"  said 
Maitland,  replying  to  the  unuttered 
question.  "  If  you  have  ever  dined 
at  a  civic  fete,  you'll  have  remarked 
that  there  is  some  one  dish  or  other 
the  most  gluttonous  alderman  will 
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suffer  to  pass  untasted — a  sort  of 
sacrifice  offered  to  public  opinion. 
And  so  it  is,  an  intensely  worldly 
man,  as  people  are  polite  enough  to 
regard  me,  must  show,  every  now 
and  then,  that  there  are  tempta- 
tions which  he  is  able  to  resist. 
Marrying  for  money  is  one  of  these. 
I  might  speculate  in  a  bubble  com- 
pany, I  might  traffic  in  cotton 
shares,  or  even  'walk  into'  my  best 
friend  at  faro,  but  I  mustn't  marry 
for  money — that's  positive." 

"  But  apparently  /  might,"  said 
Mark,  sulkily. 

"  You  might,"  replied  Maitland, 
with  calm  dignity  of  manner. 

"  It  is  a  privilege  of  which  I  do 
not  mean  to  avail  myself,"  said 
Mark,  while  his  face  was  flushed  with 
temper.  "  Do  you  know  that  your 
friends  the  Grahams  are  here1?" 

"  Yes ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  fair  Rebecca  slipping  sideways 
through  life  on  a  jaunting-car." 

"And  there's  the  old  Commo- 
dore tramping  over  the  house,  and 
worrying  every  one  with  his  com- 
plaints that  you  have  turned  him 
out  of  his  rooms  here — rooms  dedi- 
cated to  his  comfort  for  the  last 
thirty  years." 

"  Reason  enough  to  surrender 
them  now.  Men  quit  even  the 
Treasury  benches  to  give  the  Op- 
position a  turn  of  office." 

"  He's  a  quarrelsome  old  blade, 
too,"  said  Mark,  "  particularly  if  he 
suspects  he's  been  'put  upon.'" 

"  No  blame  to  him  for  that." 

"  A  word  or  two,  said  as  you  well 
know  how  to  say  it,  will  set  all 
right;  or  a  line,  perhaps,  saying 
that  having  accidentally  heard  from 
me " 

"  No,  no,  Mark.  Written  excuses 
are  like  undated  acceptances,  and 
they  may  be  presented  unexpectedly 
to  you  years  after  you've  forgotten 
them.  I'll  tell  the  Commodore  that 
I  shall  not  inconvenience  him  be- 
yond a  day  or  two,  for  I  mean  to 
start  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

"  They  expect  you  to  come  back 
with  us.  Alice  told  me  you  had 
promised." 

"  L'homme    propose,"    said    he, 
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sighing.  "  By  the  way,  I  saw  that 
young  fellow  you  told  me  about — 
Butler ;  a  good-looking  fellow  too, 
well  'limbed  and  well  set  up,  but 
not  a  marvel  of  good-breeding  or 
tact." 

"  Did  he  attempt  any  imperti- 
nences with  you?"  asked  Mark,  in 
a  tone  of  amazement. 

"  Not  exactly — he  was  not,  per- 
haps, as  courteous  as  men  are  who 
care  to  make  a  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  •  but  he  is  not,  as  you  sus- 
pected— he  is  not  a  snob.'; 

"Indeed!"  said  Mark,  redden- 
ing ;  for  though  provoked  and 
angry,  he  did  not  like  to  contest 
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the  judgment  of  Norman  Maitland 
on  such  a  point.  "  You'll  delight 
my  sisters  by  this  expression  of 
your  opinion ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
can  only  say  I  don't  agree  with  it." 
"  The  more  reason  not  to  avow  it, 
Lyle.  Whenever  you  don't  mean 
very  well  by  a  man,  never  abuse 
him,  since  after  that,  all  your 
judgments  of  him  become  'suspect' 
Remember  that  where  you  praise 
you  can  detract  j  nobody  has  such 
unlimited  opportunities  to  poison 
as  the  doctor.  There  now — there's 
a  bit  of  Machiavelism  to  think 
over  as  you  dress  for  dinner,  and 
I  see  it's  almost  time  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER  XXIJ. — THE   DINNER  AT   TILNEY. 


When  Maitland  entered  the 
drawing  -  room  before  dinner,  the 
Commodore  was  standing  in  the 
window  -  recess  pondering  over  in 
what  way  he  should  receive  him, 
while  Sally  and  Beck  sat  some- 
what demurely  watching  the  vari- 
ous presentations  to  which  Mrs 
Maxwell  was  submitting  her  much- 
valued  guest.  At  last  Maitland 
caught  sight  of  where  they  sat,  and 
hurried  across  the  room  to  shake 
hands  with  them,  and  declare  the 
delight  he  felt  at  meeting  them. 
"  And  the  Commodore,  is  he 
here?" 

"  Yes  ;  I'll  find  him  for  you," 
said  Beck,  not  sorry  to  display  be- 
fore her  country  acquaintance  the 
familiar  terms  she  stood  on  with 
the  great  Mr  Maitland. 

With  what  a  frank  cordiality  did 
he  shake  the  old  sailor's  hand,  and 
how  naturally  came  that  laugh  about 
nothing,  or  something  very  close 
to  nothing,  that  Graham  said,  in 
allusion  to  the  warm  quarters  they 
found  themselves  in.  "  Such  ma- 
deira ! "  whispered  he,  "  and  some 
old  '34  claret.  By  the  way,  you 
forgot  your  promise  to  taste  mine." 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  that  occurred 
when  we've  a  quiet  moment  to- 
gether," said  Maitland,  in  a  tone 
of  such  confidential  meaning  that 
the  old  man  was  reassured  at  once. 


"  I've  a  good  deal  to  say  to  you, 
but  we'll  have  a  morning  together. 
You  know  every  one  here  1  Who 
is  that  with  all  the  medals  on  his 
coat  1 " 

"  General  Carnwroth ;  and  that 
old  woman  with  the  blue  turban 
is  his  wife  j  and  these  are  the 
Grimsbys ;  and  that  short  man 
with  the  bald  head  is  Holmes  of 
Narrow  Bank,  and  the  good-look- 
ing girl  there  is  his  niece  —  an 
heiress  too." 

"  What  red  arms  she  has  !"  whis- 
pered Maitland. 

"  So  they  are,  by  Jove !  "  said 
Graham,  laughing  ;  "  and  I  never 
noticed  it  before." 

"  Take  me  in  to  dinner,"  said 
Mrs  Trafford,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she 
swept  past  Maitland. 

"  I  can't.  Mrs  Maxwell  has  or- 
dered me  to  give  her  my  arm,"  said 
he,  following  her,  and  they  went 
along  for  some  paces  conversing. 

"Have  you  made  your  peace 
with  the  Grahams'?"  asked  she, 
smiling  half-maliciously. 

"In  a  fashion  ;  at  least  I  have 
put  off  the  settling-day." 

"  If  you  take  to  those  morning 
rambles  again  with  the  fair  Rebecca, 
I  warn  you  it  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  escape  an  explanation.  Here's 
Mrs  Maxwell  come  to  claim  you. " 

Heaving  with  fat,  and  velvet,  and 
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bugles,  and  vulgar  good  -  humour, 
the  old  lady  leaned ,  heavily  on 
Maitland' s  arm,  really  proud  of  her 
guest,  and  honestly  disposed  to 
show  him  that  she  deemed  his 
presence  an  honour.  "  It  seems 
like  a  dream  to  me,"  said  she,  "  to 
see  you  here  after  reading  of  your 
name  so  often  in  the  papers  at 
all  the  great  houses  in  England. 
I  never  fancied  that  old  Tilney 
would  be  so  honoured." 

It  was  not  easy  to  acknowledge 
such  a  speech,  and  even  Maitlaiid's 
self-possession  was  pushed  to  its  last 
limits  by  it;  but  this  awkward 
feeling  soon  passed  away  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  pleasant  din- 
ner. And  it  was  as  pleasant  a  din- 
ner as  good  fare  and  good  wine  and 
a  well-disposed  company  could  make 
it. 

At  first  a  slight  sense  of  reserve, 
a  shade  of  restraint,  seemed  to  hold 
conversation  in  check,  and  more 
particularly  towards  where  Mait- 
land sat,  showing  that  a  certain 
dread  of  him  could  be  detected 
amongst  those  who  would  have 
fiercely  denied  if  charged  with  such 
a  sentiment. 

The  perfect  urbanity,  tinctured, 
perhaps,  with  a  sort  of  racy  humour, 
with  which  Maitland  acknowledged 
the  old  Commodore's  invitation  to 
take  wine  with  him,  did  much  to 
allay  this  sense  of  distrust.  "  I  say, 
Maitland,"  cried  he  from  the  foot  of 
the  table, "  are  you  too  great  a  dandy 
to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  1" 

A  very  faint  flush  coloured  Mait- 
land's  cheek,  but  a  most  pleasant 
smile  played  on  his  mouth  as  he 
said,  "I  am  delighted,  my  dear 
Commodore — delighted  to  repudiate 
the  dandyism  and  enjoy  the  claret 
at  the  same  time." 

"They  tell  me  it's  vulgar  and 
old-fashioned,  and  I  don't  know 
what  else,  to  take  wine  with  a  man," 
resumed  the  old  sailor,  encouraged 
by  his  success  to  engage  a  wider 
attention. 

"  I  only  object  to  the  custom 
when  practised  at  a  royal  table," 
said  Maitland,  "and  where  it  obliges 
you  to  rise  and  drink  your  wine 
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standing."  As  some  of  the  com- 
pany were  frank  enough  to  own 
that  they  heard  of  the  etiquette  for 
the  first  time,  and  others,  who  af- 
fected to  be  conversant  with  it, 
ingeniously  shrouded  their  ignor- 
ance, the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  various  traits  which  characterise 
different  courtly  circles ;  and  it  was 
a  theme  Maitland  knew  how  to  make 
amusing  —  not  vaingloriously  dis- 
playing himself  as  a  foreground 
figure,  or  even  detailing  tke  ex- 
periences as  his  own,  but  relating 
his  anecdotes  with  all  the  modest 
diffidence  of  one  who  was  giving  his 
knowledge  at  second-hand. 

The  old  General  was  alone  able 
to  cap  stories  with  Maitland  on  this 
theme,  and  told  with  some  gusto  an 
incident  of  his  first  experiences  at 
Lisbon.  "We  had,"  said  he,  "  a 
young  attache  to  our  Legation  there 
— I  am  talking  of,  I  regret  to  say, 
almost  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  a 
very  good-looking  young  fellow, 
quite  fresh  from  England,  and  not 
very  long,  I  believe,  from  Eton.  In 
passing  through  tlie  crowd  of  the 
ball-room,  a  long  streamer  of  lace 
which  one  of  the  princesses  wore  in 
her  hair  caught  in  the  attache's 
epaulette.  He  tried  in  vain  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  but,  fearing  to  tear 
the  lace,  he  was  obliged  to  follow 
the  Infanta  about,  his  confusion 
making  his  efforts  only  the  more 
hopeless.  'Where  are  you  going, 
sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  this 
persistence  1 '  asked  a  sour-faced  old 
lady- of -honour,  as  she  perceived 
him  still  after  them.  'I  am  at- 
tached to  her  Royal  Highness,'  said 
he  in  broken  French,  '  and  I  cannot 
tear  myself  away.'  The  Infanta 
turned  and  stared  at  him,  and  then 
instantly  burst  out  a-laughing,  but 
so  good  -  humouredly  withal,  and 
with  such  an  evident  forgiveness, 
that  the  duenna  became  alarmed, 
reported  the  incident  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  next  mopning  our  young 
countryman  got  his  orders  to  leave 
Lisbon  at  once." 

While  the  company  commented 
on  the  incident,  the  old  General 
sighed  sorrowfully — over  the  long 
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past,  perhaps — and  then  said,  "  He 
did  not  always  get  out  of  his  en- 
tanglements so  easily." 

"You  knew  him,  then1?"  asked 
some  one. 

"  Slightly ;  but  I  served  for  many 
years  with  his  brother,  Wat  Butler,  as 
good  a  soldier  as  ever  wore  the  cloth. " 

"  Are  you  aware  that  his  widow 
and  son  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood V1  asked  Mrs  Trafford. 

"  No;  but  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  them.  Wat  and  I 
were  in  the  same  regiment  in  India. 
I  commanded  the  company  when  he 
joined  us.  And  how  did  he  leave 
them?" 

"  On  short  rations,"  broke  in  old 
Graham.  "  Indeed,  if  it  wasn't  for 
Lyle  Abbey,  I  suspect  very  hard  up 
at  times." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  Commo- 
dore," broke  in  Mrs  Trafford.  "  You 
have  been  quite  misinformed.  Mrs 
Butler  is,  without  affluence,  per- 
fectly independent ;  and  more  so 
even  in  spirit  than  in  fortune." 

A  very  significant  smile  from 
Maitland  seemed  to  say  that  he  re- 
cognised and  enjoyed  her  generous 
advocacy  of  her  friend. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  do  some- 
thing, General,  for  his  son?"  cried 
Mrs  Maxwell. 

"What  sort  of  lad  is  he?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,  for  I  don't  like 
him  ;  and  don't  ask  my  sisters,  for 
they  like  him  too  well,"  said  Mark. 

"Have  you  met  him,  Mr  Mait- 
land V  asked  the  General. 

"  Yes,  but  passingly.  I  was 
struck,  however,  by  his  good  looks 
and  manly  bearing.  The  country 
rings  with  stories  of  his  courage 
and  intrepidity." 

"And  they  are  all  true,"  said 
Isabella  Lyle.  "  He  is  the  best  and 
bravest  creature  breathing." 

"  There's  praise — that's  what  I 
call  real  praise,"  said  the  General. 
"  I'll  certainly  go  over  and  see  him 
after  that." 

"I'll  do  better,  General,"  said 
Mrs  Maxwell ;  "  I'll  send  over  and 
ask  him  here  to-morrow.  Why  do 
you  shake  your  head,  Bella  1  He'll 
not  come?" 
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"  No,"  said  she,  calmly. 

"  Not  if  you  and  Alice  were  to 
back  my  request?" 

"I  fear  not,"  said  Alice.  "He  has 
estranged  himself  of  late  from  every 
one;  he  has  not  been  even  once  to 
see  us  since  he  came  back  from 
England." 

"  Then  Mark  will  go  and  fetch 
him  for  us,"  said  Mrs  Maxwell,  the 
most  unobservant  of  all  old  ladies. 

"  Not  I,  madam  ;  nor  would  that 
be  the  way  to  secure  him." 

"  Well,  have  him  we  must,"  said 
Mrs  Maxwell ;  while  she  added,  in 
a  whisper  to  Mrs  Trafford,  "  It 
would  never  do  to  lose  the  poor 
boy  such  a  chance." 

"  Beck  says,  if  some  one  will 
drive  her  over  to  the  Causeway," 
cried  the  Commodore,  "  she'll 
vouch  for  success,  and  bring  young 
Tony  back  with  her." 

"Mr  Maitland  offers  himself," 
said  Alice,  whose  eyes  sparkled 
with  fun,  while  her  lips  showed  no 
trace  of  a  smile. 

"  Take  the  phaeton,  then,"  said 
Mrs  Maxwell,  "  only  there  will  be 
no  place  for  young  Butler ;  but  take 
a  britscha,  and  order  post-horses 
at  Greme's  Mill."  And  now  a 
sharp  discussion  ensued  which  road 
was  the  shorter,  and  whether  the 
long  hill  or  the  "new  cut"  was  the 
more  severe  on  the  cattle. 

"  This  was  most  unfair  of  you," 
said  Maitland  to  Mrs  Trafford,  as 
they  rose  from  table  ;  "  but  it  shall 
not  succeed." 

"  How  will  you  prevent  it?"  said 
she,  laughing.  "  What  can  you 
do?" 

"Rather  than  go  I'd  say  any- 
thing." 

"  As,  how,  for  instance  ?" 

He  leaned  forward  and  whisper- 
ed a  few  words  in  her  ear,  and  sud- 
denly her  face  became  scarlet,  her 
eyes  flashed  passionately,  as  she 
said,  "This  passes  the  limit  of 
jest,  Mr  Maitland." 

"Not  more  than  the  other  would 
pass  the  limit  of  patience,"  said  he ; 
and  now,  instead  of  entering  the 
drawing-room,  he  turned  short 
round  and  sought  his  own  room. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII.— THE   FIKST  NIGHT   AT   TILNEY. 


Maitland  was  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers  when  he  retired  to  his 
room.  Whatever  the  words  he  had 
whispered  in  Alice's  ear — and  this 
history  will  not  record  them — they 
were  a  failure.  They  were  even 
worse  than  a  failure,  for  they  pro- 
duced an  effect  directly  the  oppo- 
site to  that  intended. 

"  Have  I  gone  too  fast  1 "  muttered 
he ;  "  have  I  deceived  myself  ?  She 
certainly  understood  me  well  in 
what  I  said  yesterday.  She,  if  any- 
thing, gave  me  a  sort  of  encourage- 
ment to  speak.  She  drew  away  her 
hand,  it  is  true,  but  without  any 
show  of  resentment  or  anger;  a 
sort  of  protest  rather,  that  implied 
4  We  have  not  yet  come  to  this.' 
These  home-bred  women  are  hard  rid- 
dles to  read.  Had  she  been  French, 
Spanish,  or  Italian — ay,  or  even  one 
of  our  own,  long  conversant  with 
the  world  of  Europe — I  never  should 
have  blundered."  Such  thoughts 
as  these  he  now  threw  on  paper,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Caffarelli. 

"  What  a '  Fiasco  ! '  I  have  made, 
Carlo  mio,"  said  he,  "  and  all  from 
not  understanding  the  nature  of 
these  creatures,  who  have  never 
seen  a  sunset  south  of  the  Alps. 
I  know  how  little  sympathy  any 
fellow  meets  with  from  you,  if  he 
be  only  unlucky.  I  have  your  face 
before  me — your  eyebrows  on  the 
top  of  your  forehead,  and  your 
nether  lip  quivering  with  malicious 
drollery,  as  you  cry  out, '  Ma  perche  1 
perche?  perche? '  And  I'll  tell  you 
why:  because  I  believed  that  she 
had  hauled  down  her  colours,  and 
there  was  no  need  to  continue 
firing. 

"Of  course  you'll  say,  *  Meno 
male,'  resume  the  action.  But  it 
won't  do,  Signor  Conte,  it  won't 
do.  She  is  not  like  one  of  your 
hardened  coquettes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  or  the  slopes  of  Cas- 
tellamare,  who  think  no  more  of  a 
declaration  of  love  than  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner;  nor  have  the  slight- 


est difficulty  in  making  the  same 
excuse  to  either — a  pre  engagement. 
She  is  English,  or  worse  again,  far 
worse — Irish. 

"  I'd  give — I  don't  know  what 
I  wouldn't  give — that  I  could  recall 
that  stupid  speech.  I  declare  I  think 
it  is  this  fearful  language  has  done 
it  all.  One  can  no  more  employ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  for  a  mat- 
ter of  delicate  treatment,  than  one 
could  paint  a  miniature  with  a 
hearth -brush.  What  a  pleasant 
coinage  for  cajolery  are  the  liquid 
lies  of  the  sweet  South,  where  you 
can  lisp  duplicity,  and  seem  never 
to  hurt  the  Decalogue." 

As  he  had  written  so  far,  a  noisy 
summons  at  his  door  aroused  him, 
while  the  old  Commodore's  voice 
called  out  "Maitland!  Maitland! 
I  want  a  word  with  you."  Mait- 
land opened  the  door,  and  without 
speaking  returned  to  the  fire,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  it,  and  his  hands 
carelessly  stuck  in  his  pockets. 

"I  thought  I'd  come  over  and 
have  a  cigar  with  you  here,  and  a 
glass  of  brandy -and -water,"  said 
Graham.  "  They're  hard  at  it  yon- 
der, with  harp  and  piano,  and,  ex- 
cept holystoning  a  deck,  I  don't 
know  its  equal." 

"  I'm  the  more  sorry  for  your 
misfortune,  Commodore,  that  I  arn 
unable  to  alleviate  it.  I'm  deep  in 
correspondence  just  now,  as  you  see 
there,  and  have  a  quantity  more  to 
do  before  bed-time." 

"  Put  it  aside,  put  it  aside ;  never 
write  by  candle-light.  It  ruins  the 
eyes ;  and  yours  are  not  so  young 
as  they  were  ten  years  ago." 

"  The  observation  is  undeniable," 
said  Maitland,  stiffly. 

"  You're  six-and- thirty?  well.five- 
and-thirty,  I  take  it  t" 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  cannot 
satisfy  your  curiosity  on  so  natural 
a  subject  of  inquiry." 

"  Sally  says  forty,"  said  he  in  a 
whisper,  as  though  the  remark  re- 
quired caution.  "Her  notion  is 
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that  you  dye  your  whiskers ;  but 
Beck's  idea  is  that  you  look  older 
than  you  are." 

"  I  scarcely  know  to  which  of 
the  young  ladies  I  owe  my  deeper 
acknowledgments/7  said  Maitland, 
bowing. 

"  You're  a  favourite  with  both  ; 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  very 
decided  preference  you  showed,  I 
tell  you  frankly  they'd  have  been 
tearing  caps  about  you  ere  this." 

"  This  flattery  overwhelms  me  ; 
and  all  the  more  that  it  is  quite 
unexpected." 

"  None  of  your  mock  modesty 
with  me,  you  dog!"  cried  the  Com- 
modore, with  a  chuckling  laugh. 
"  No  fellow  had  ever  any  success 
of  that  kind  that  he  didn't  know 
it ;  and,  upon  my  life,  I  believe 
the  very  conceit  it  breeds  goes  half- 
way with  women." 

"  It  is  no  small  prize  to  learn  the 
experiences  of  a  man  like  yourself 
on  such  a  theme." 

"  Well,  I'll  not  deny  it,"  said  he, 
with  a  short  sigh.  "  I  had  my 
share,  some  would  say  a  little  more 
than  my  share,  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
You'll  not  believe  it,  perhaps,  but 
I  was  a  devilish  good-looking  fellow 
when  I  was — let  me  see — about  six 
or  eight  years  younger  than  you  are 
now." 

"  I  am  prepared  to  credit  it,"  said 
Maitland,  dryly. 

"  There  was  no  make-up  about 
me  ;  no  lacquering,  no  paint,  no  pad- 
ding— all  honest  scantling  from  keel 
to  taffrail.  I  wasn't  tall,  it's  true. 
I  never,  with  my  best  heels  on, 
passed  five  feet  seven  and  half/' 

"The  height  of  Julius  Csesar," 
said  Maitland,  calmly. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Julius 
Caesar;  but  I'll  say  this,  it  was  a 
good  height  for  a  sailor  in  the  old 
gun-brig  days,  when  they  never 
gave  you  much  head-room  'tween 
decks.  It  don't  matter  so  much 
now  if  every  fellow  in  the  ward- 
room was  as  tall  as  yourself.  What's 
in  this  jar  here  ? " 

"  Selzer." 

"  And  this  short  one — is  it  gin  1" 

"No;  it's  Vichy." 
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"  Why,  what  sort  of  stomach  do 
you  expect  to  have  with  all  these 
confounded  slops  ?  I  never  tasted 
any  of  these  vile  compounds  but 
once — what  they  called  Carlsbad 
— and,  by  Jove,  it  was  bad,  and  no 
mistake.  It  took  three-fourths  of 
a  bottle  of  strong  brandy  to  bring 
back  the  heat  into  my  vitals  again. 
Why  don't  you  tell  Raikes  to  send 
you  in  some  sherry  1  That  old  brown 
sherry  is  very  pleasant,  and  it  must 
be  very  wholesome  too,  for  the 
doctor  here  always  sticks  to  it." 

"  I  never  drink  wine,  except  at 
my  dinner,"  was  the  cold  and  mea- 
sured reply. 

"  You'll  come  to  it  later  on, 
you'll  come  to  it  later  on,"  -said 
the  Commodore,  with  a  chuckle; 
"  when  you'll  not  be  careful  about 
the  colour  of  your  nose  or  the  width 
of  your  waistcoat.  There's  a  deal 
of  vanity  wrapped  up  in  abstemi- 
ousness, and  a  deal  of  vexation  of 
spirit  too."  And  he  laughed  at  his 
own  drollery  till  his  eyes  ran  over. 
"You're  saying  to  yourself,  Mait- 
land, '  What  a  queer  old  cove  that 
is  ! ' — ain't  you?  Out  with  it,  man. 
I'm  the  best-tempered  fellow  that 
ever  breathed — with  the  men,  like, 
mind  you;  not  with  every  one.  No, 
no  ;  old  G.  G.,  as  they  used  to  call 
me  on  board  the  Hannibal,  is  an 
ugly  craft  if  you  board  him  on  the 
wrong  quarter.  I  don't  know  how 
it  would  be  now,  with  all  the  new- 
fangled tackle  ;  but  in  the  old  days 
of  flint-locks  and  wide  bores  I  was 
a  dead  shot.  I've  heard  you  can 
do  something  that  way  ? " 

"  A  little,"  said  he,  dryly. 

"  Every  gentleman  ought ;  I've 
always  maintained  it :  as  poor  old 
Bowes  used  to  say,  with  a  strong 
head  for  port,  and  a  steady  hand 
for  a  pistol,  a  man  may  go  a  long 
way  in  this  world.  There,  I  think 
it's  your  turn  now  at  the  pump. 
I've  had  all  the  talk  to  myself  since 
I  came  in,  and  the  most  you've 
done  has  been  to  grunt  out  '  In- 
deed ! '  or  «  Really  ! ' ' 

"  I  have  listened,  Commodore — 
listened  most  attentively.  It  has 
been  my  great  privilege  to  have 
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heard  your  opinions  on  three  most 
interesting  topics  —  women,  and 
wine,  and  the  duel ;  and,  I  assure 
you,  not  unprofitably." 

"  I'm  not  blown,  not  a  bit  run  off 
my  wind,  for  all  that,  if  I  wasn't  so 
dry  ;  but  my  mouth  is  like  a  lime- 
burner's  hat.  Would  you  just 
touch  that  bell  and  order  a  little 
sherry  or  madeira  1  You  don't  seem 
to  know  the  ways  of  the  house  here, 
but  every  one  does  exactly  as  he 
pleases." 

"  I  have  a  faint  inkling  of  the 
practice,"  said  Maitland,  with  a 
very  peculiar  smile. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you 
this  evening  1  You're  not  like  your- 
self one  bit.  No  life,  no  animation 
about  you.  Ring  again  ;  pull  it 
strong.  There,  they'll  hear  that, 
I  hope,"  cried  he,  as,  impatient  at 
Maitland' s  indolence,  he  gave  such 
a  jerk  to  the  bell-rope  that  it  came 
away  from  the  wire. 

"I  didn't  exactly  come  in  here 
for  a  gossip,"  said  the  Commodore, 
as  he  resumed  his  seat.  "  I  wanted 
to  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you, 
and  perhaps  you  are  impatient  that 
I  haven't  begun  it,  eh  1 " 

"  It  would  be  unpardonable  to 
feel  impatience  in  such  company," 
said  Maitland,  with  a  bow. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  all  that. 
That's  what  Yankees  call  soft  saw- 
der ;  but  I'm  too  old  a  bird,  Mas- 
ter Maitland,  to  be  caught  with 
chaff,  and  I  think  as  clever  a  fellow 
as  you  are  might  suspect  as  much." 

"  You  are  very  unjust  to  both  of 
us,  if  you  imply  that  I  have  not  a 
high  opinion  of  your  acuteness." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  thought 
acute,  sir :  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  nor 
a  lawyer's  clerk — I'm  a  sailor." 

"  And  a  very  distinguished 
sailor." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  They 
passed  me  over  about  the  good- 
service  pension,  and  kept '  backing 
and  filling'  about  that  coast-guard 
appointment  till  I  lost  temper,  and 
told  them  to  give  it  to  the  devil, 
for  he  never  had  been  out  of  the 
Admiralty  since  I  remembered  it ; 
and  I  said,  '  Gazette  him  at  once, 
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and  don't  let  him  say,  You're  for- 
getting an  old  friend  and  sup- 
porter.'" 

"  Did  you  write  that  ? " 

"  Beck  did,  and  I  signed  it,  for 
I've  got  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism 
in  these  knuckles,  that  makes  writ- 
ing tough  work  for  me,  and  tougher 
for  the  man  it's  meant  for.  What 
servants  they  are  in  this  house ! — no 
answer  to  the  bell." 

"  And  what  reply  did  they  make 
you  1 "  asked  Maitland. 

"  They  shoved  me  on  the  retired 
list,  and  Curtis,  the  Secretary,  said, 
'  I  had  to  suppress  your  letter,  or 
my  Lords  would  certainly  have 
struck  your  name  off  the  Navy  List' 
— a  thing  I  defy  them  to  do — a 
thing  the  Queen  couldn't  do  !" 

"  Will  you  try  one  of  these  ?"  said 
Maitland,  opening  his  cigar-case ; 
"  these  are  stronger  than  the  pale 
ones." 

"  No  j  I  can't  smoke  without 
something  to  drink,  which  I  foresee 
I  shall  not  have  here." 

"  I  deplore  my  inhospitality." 

"  Inhospitality !  why,  you've  no- 
thing to  say  to  it.  It  is  old  mother 
Maxwell  receives  us  all  here.  You 
can  be  neither  hospitable  nor  in- 
hospitable, so  far  as  I  see,  except- 
ing perhaps  letting  me  see  a  little 
more  of  that  fire  than  you  have 
done  hitherto,  peacocking  out  the 
tail  of  your  dressing-gown  in  front 
of  me." 

"  Pray  draw  closer,"  said  Mait- 
land, moving  to  one  side ;  "  make 
yourself  perfectly  at  home  here." 

"  So  I  used  to  be,  scores  of  times, 
in  these  very  rooms.  It's  more 
than  five-and-twenty  years  that  I 
ever  occupied  any  others." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  back 
to  the  drawing-room  for  a  cup  of 
tea  before  I  resumed  my  work  here." 

"  Tea !  don't  destroy  your  stomach 
with  tea.  Get  a  little  gin — they've 
wonderful  gin  here  ;  I  take  a  glass 
of  it  every  night.  Beck  mixes  it, 
and  puts  a  sprig  of,  not  mint,  but 
marjoram,  I  think  they  call  it.  I'll 
make  her  mix  a  brew  for  you  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  that  brings  me  to  what 
I  came  about." 
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"  Was  it  to  recommend  me  to 
take  gin  ?"  asked  Maitland,  with  a 
well-assumed  innocence. 

"  No,  sir — not  to  recommend  you 
to  take  gin,"  said  the  old  Commo- 
dore, sternly.  "  I  told  you  when  I 
came  in  that  I  had  come  on  an 
errand  of  some  importance." 

"  If  you  did,  it  has  escaped  me." 

"Well,  you  shan't  escape  me — 
that's  all." 

"  I  hope  I  misunderstand  you. 
I  trust  sincerely  that  it  is  to  the 
dryness  of  your  throat  and  the  state 
of  your  tonsils  that  I  must  attribute 
this  speech.  Will  you  do  me  the 
very  great  favour  to  recall  it  1" 

The  old  man  fidgeted  in  his 
chair,  buttoned  his  coat,  and  un- 
buttoned it,  and  then  blurted  out 
in  an  abrupt  spasmodic  way,  "  All 
right — I  didn't  mean  offence — I  in- 
tended to  say,  that  as  we  were  here 
now — that  as  we  had  this  opportun- 
ity of  explaining  ourselves " 

"  That's  quite  sufficient,  Commo- 
dore. I  ask  for  nothing  beyond 
your  simple  assurance  that  nothing 
offensive  was  intended/' 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  suffered 
as  much  from  thirst  in  all  my  life. 
I  was  eighteen  days  on  a  gill  of 
water  a-day  in  the  tropics,  and 
didn't  feel  it  worse  than  this.  I 
must  drink  some  of  that  stuff,  if  I 
die  for  it.  Which  is  the  least 
nauseous?" 

"  I  think  you'll  find  the  Vichy 
pleasant ;  there  is  a  little  fixed  air 
in  it,  too." 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  little  cognac 
in  it.  Ugh  !  it's  detestable  !  Let's 
try  the  other.  Worse  !  I  vow  and 
declare — worse!  Well,  Maitland, 
whatever  be  your  skill  in  other 
matters,  I'll  be  shot  if  I'll  back  you 
for  your  taste  in  liquors." 

Maitland  smiled,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  shall  have  a  fever — I  know  I 
shall — if  I  don't  take  something. 
There's  a  singing  in  my  head  now 
like  a  chime  of  bells,  and  the  back 
of  my  throat  feels  like  a  coal-bunker 
in  one  of  those  vile  steamers.  How 
you  stand  it  I  don't  know  ;  but  to 
be  sure  you've  not  been  talking  as 
I  have."  The  old  Commodore  rose, 
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but,  when  he  reached  the  door,  seem- 
ed suddenly  to  have  remembered 
something  ;  for  he  placed  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  said,  "  What  a 
brain  I  have  !  here  was  I  walking 
away  without  ever  so  much  as 
saying  one  word  about  it." 

"  Could  we  defer  it  till  to-morrow, 
my  dear  Commodore?"  said  Mait- 
land, coaxingly.  "I  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  what  it  is,  but 
surely  we  could  talk  it  over  after 
breakfast." 

"  But  you'll  be  off  by  that  time. 
Beck  said  that  there  would  be  no 
use  starting  later  than  seven  o'  clock. " 

"Off!  and  where  to?" 

"  To  the  Burnside — to  the  widow 
Butler's — where  else  ?  You  heard 
it  all  arranged  at  dinner,  didn't 
you?" 

"  I  heard  something  suggested 
laughingly  and  lightly,  but  nothing 
serious,  far  less  settled  positively." 

"  Will  you  please  to  tell  me,  sir, 
how  much  of  your  life  is  serious, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  accepted  as 
levity  1  for  I  suppose  the  inquiry  I 
have  to  make  of  you  amounts  just 
to  that,  and  no  more." 

"  Commodore  Graham,  it  would 
distress  me  much  if  I  were  to  mis- 
understand you  once  again  to-night, 
and  you  will  oblige  me  deeply  if 
you  will  put  any  question  you  ex- 
pect me  to  answer  in  its  very 
simplest  form." 

"  That  I  will,  sir  ;  that  I  will ! 
Now  then,  what  are  your  inten- 
tions?" 

"  What  are  my  intentions  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir — exactly  so ;  what  are 
your  intentions  ?" 

"  I  declare  I  have  so  many,  on 
such  varied  subjects,  and  of  such 
different  hues,  that  it  would  be  a 
sore  infliction  on  your  patience  were 
I  only  to  open  the  budget ;  and  as 
to  either  of  us  exhausting  it,  it  is 
totally  out  of  the  question.  Take 
your  chance  of  a  subject,  then,  and 
I'll  do  my  best  to  enlighten  you." 

"This  is  fencing,  sir;  and  it 
doesn't  suit  me." 

"  If  you  knew  how  very  little  the 
whole  conversation  suits  me,  you'd 
not  undervalue  my  patience." 
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"  I  ask  you  once  again,  what  are 
your  intentions  as  regards  my  young- 
est daughter,  Miss  Rebecca  Graham  1 
That's  plain  speaking,  I  believe." 

"  Nothing  plainer ;  and  my  reply 
shall  be  equally  so.  I  have  none — 
none  whatever." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never 
paid  her  any  particular  attentions  ] " 

"  Never." 

"  That  you  never  took  long  walks 
with  her  when  at  Lyle  Abbey,  quite 
alone  and  unaccompanied  1" 

"  We  walked  together  repeatedly. 
I  am  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget 
her  charming  companionship." 

"  Confound  your  gratitude,  sir ! 
it's  not  that  I'm  talking  of.  You 
made  advances.  You — you  told 
her — you  said — in  fact,  you  made 
her  believe — ay,  and  you  made  me 
believe— that  you  meant  to  ask  her 
to  marry  you." 

"  Impossible  ! "  said  Maitland  ; 
"  impossible !  " 

"And  why  impossible1?  Is  it 
that  our  respective  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  the  matter  im- 
possible ? " 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  an 
impertinence,  Commodore.  When 
I  said  impossible,  it  was  en- 
tirely with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion that  could  be  placed  on  all  my 
intercourse  with  Miss  Graham." 

"  And  I  didn't  go  up  to  your 
room  on  the  morning  I  left,  and 
ask  you  to  come  over  to  Port 
Graham  and  talk  the  matter  over 
with  me  ? " 

"  You  invited  me  to  your  house, 
but  I  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
that  it  was  to  this  end.  Don't 
shake  your  head  as  if  you  doubted 
me  ;  I  pledge  you  my  word  on  it." 

"  How  often  have  you  done  this 
sort  of  thing]  for  no  fellow  is  as 
cool  as  you  are  that's  not  an  old 
hand  at  it." 

"  I  can  forgive  a  good  deal " 

"  Forgive  !  I  should  think  you 
could  forgive  the  people  you've  in- 
jured. The  question  is,  Can  I  for- 
give ]  Yes,  sir,  can  I  forgive  1 " 

"  I  declare  it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  inquire." 

"  That's  enough — quite  enough  ; 
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you  shall  hear  from  me.  It  may 
take  me  twenty-four  hours  to  find 
a  friend;  but  before  this  time  to- 
morrow evening,  sir,  I'll  have  him." 

Maitland  shrugged  his  shoulders 
carelessly,  and  said, "  As  you  please, 
sir." 

"  It  shall  be  as  I  please,  sir  ;  I'll 
take  care  of  that.  Are  you  able  to 
say  at  present  to  whom  nay  friend 
can  address  himself  1 " 

"  If  your  friend  will  first  do  me 
the  favour  to  call  upon  me,  I'll  be 
able  by  that  time  to  inform  him." 

"  All  right.  If  it's  to  be  Mark 
Lyle " 

"  Certainly  not ;  it  could  never 
occur  to  me  to  make  choice  of  your 
friend  and  neighbour's  son  for  such 
an  office." 

"  Well,  I  thought  noWl  hoped 
not ;  and  I  suspected,  besides,  that 
the  little  fellow  with  the  red  whis- 
kers— that  major  who  dined  one 
day  at  the  Abbey " 

Maitland' s  pale  cheek  grew  scar- 
let, his  eyes  flashed  with  passion, 
and  all  the  consummate  calm  of  his 
manner  gave  way  as  he  said,  "  With 
the  choice  of  my  friend,  sir,  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  decline 
to  confer  further  with  you." 

"  Eh,  eh !  that  shell  broke  in  the 
magazine,  did  it]  I  thought  it 
would.  I'll  be  shot  but  I  thought 
it  would ! "  And  with  a  hearty 
laugh,  but  bitter  withal,  the  old 
Commodore  seized  his  hat  and 
departed. 

Maitland  was  much  tempted  to 
hasten  after  the  Commodore  and 
demand  —  imperiously  demand  — 
from  him  an  explanation  of  his  last 
words,  whose  taunt  was  even  more  in 
the  manner  than  the  matter.  Was 
it  a  mere  chance  hit,  or  did  the  old 
sailor  really  know  something  about 
the  relations  between  himself  and 
M'Caskey  1  A  second  or  two  of 
thought  reassured  him,  and  he 
laughed  at  his  own  fears,  and 
turned  once  more  to  the  table  to 
finish  his  letter  to  his  friend. 

"  You  have  often,  my  dear  Carlo, 
heard  me  boast,  that  amidst  all 
the  shifting  chances  and  accidents 
of  my  life,  I  had  ever  escaped  one 
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signal  misfortune — in  my  mind, 
about  the  greatest  that  ever  befalls 
a  man.  I  have  never  been  ridicul- 
ous. This  can  be  my  triumph  no 
longer.  The  charm  is  broken  !  I 
suppose,  if  I  had  never  come  to 
this  blessed  country,  I  might  have 
preserved  my  immunity  to  the  last  ; 
but  you  might  as  well  try  to  keep 
your  gravity  at  one  of  the  Policin- 
ello  combats  at  Naples  as  preserve 
your  dignity  in  a  land  where  Life 
is  a  perpetual  joke,  and  where  the 
few  serious  people  are  so  illogical 
in  their  gravity,  they  are  the  best 
fun  of  all.  Into  this  strange  so- 
ciety I  plunged  as  fearlessly  as  a 
man  does  who  has  seen  a  large 
share  of  life,  and  believes  that  the 
human  crystal  has  no  side  he  has 
not  noticed ;  and  the  upshot  is,  I 
am  supposed  to  have  made  warm 
love  to  a  young  woman  that  I 
scarcely  flirted  with,  and  am  going 
to  be  shot  at  to-morrow  by  her 
father  for  not  being  serious  in  my 
intentions !  You  may  laugh — you 
may  scream,  shout,  and  kick  with 
laughter,  and  I  almost  think  I  can 
hear  you ;  but  it's  a  very  embar- 
rassing position,  and  the  absurdity 
of  it  is  more  than  I  can  face. 

"  Why  did  I  ever  come  here  1 
What  induced  me  ever  to  put  foot 
in  a  land  where  the  very  natives 
do  not  know  their  own  customs, 
and  where  all  is  permitted,  and  no- 
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thing  is  tolerated]  It  is  too  late 
to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  me 
through  this  troublesome  affair ; 
and  indeed  my  present  vacillation 
is  whether  to  marry  the  young  lady 
or  run  away  bodily ;  for  I  own  to 
you  I  am  afraid — heartily  afraid — 
to  fight  a  man  that  might  be  my 
grandfather;  and  I  can't  bear  to 
give  the  mettlesome  old  fellow  the 
fun  of  shooting  at  me  for  nothing. 
And  worse — a  thousand  times  worse 
than  all  this — Alice  will  have  such 
a  laugh  at  me !  Ay,  Carlo,  here  is 
the  sum  of  my  affliction. 

"I  must  close  this,  as  I  shall  have 
to  look  out  for  some  one,  long 
of  stride  and  quick  of  eye,  to 
handle  me  on  the  ground.  Mean- 
while order  dinner  for  two  on  Sa- 
turday week,  for  I  mean  to  be  with 
you ;  and  therefore  say  nothing  of 
those  affairs  which  interest  us, 
'ultra  montani'  I  write  by  this 
post  to  M'C.  to  meet  me  as  I  pass 
through  Dublin;  and,  of  course, 
the  fellow  will  want  money.  I 
shall  therefore  draw  on  Cipriani 
for  whatever  is  necessary,  and  you 
must  be  prepared  to  tell  him  the 
outlay  was  indispensable.  I  have 
done  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
here — neither  seduced  man  nor 
woman,  and  am  bringing  back  to 
the  cause  nothing  greater  or  more 
telling  than 

"  NORMAN  MAITLAND." 
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THE    ECONOMY    OF    CAPITAL. 


OF  all  the  inventions  of  which 
necessity  is  the  stern  mother,  the 
inventions  of  economy  are  the  most 
prominent  at  the  present  day. 
Many  new  forces  have  recently 
been  discovered  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  man,  but  it  is  the 
utilisation  of  hitherto  useless  things 
which  still  more  peculiarly  charac- 
terises our  times.  What  our  fore- 
fathers neglected  or  despised,  we 
have  learnt  to  appreciate  ;  what 
they  threw  away,  we  carefully  ga- 
ther up.  Nothing  is  too  small  or 
too  mean  to  be  disregarded  by  our 
scientific  economy.  The  seeming 
rubbish  and  fag-ends  of  creation, 
which  our  ancestors  would  gladly 
have  thrown  over  the  garden-wall 
of  the  world  into  the  limbo  of  chaos 
or  of  space,  are  now  converted  to 
profitable  purposes,  conducive  to 
the  greater  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  life.  "Waste  nothing"  is  the 
key-note  of  our  material  industry. 
In  the  farm  and  in  the  manufac- 
tory, and  not  least  among  the  vast 
hives  of  population  in  our  great 
cities,  the  word  "  refuse,"  in  its  old 
sense,  is  wellnigh  exploded.  We 
now  see  that  everything  is  of  use,  if 
we  take  it  to  the  right  place,  or  put 
it  to  its  right  purpose.  Just  as  the 
farmer  turns  even  the  weeds  to  ac- 
count, as  a  manure  for  the  fields 
which  they  encumbered,  so  is  it  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  industry. 
The  making  of  many  small  gains  is 
now  considered  a  safer  and  more  pro- 
fitable mode  of  business  than  aiming 
at  a  few  large  ones.  It  is  the  utilis- 
ation of  neglected  resources,  the  ac- 
cumulation and  concentrated  appli- 
ance of  a  thousand  forces  or  sav- 
ings, each  trifling  of  itself,  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  extending  power. 
We  are  economising  our  Money, 
like  everything  else  ;  and  this 
economy  of  capital,  almost  as  much 
as  the  new  gold-mines,  is  the  agency 
which  is  now  giving  to  commerce 
its  enormous  expansion. 

The  first  gold-seekers  in  Califor- 


nia, we  are  told,  did  their  work  so 
rudely  and  imperfectly  that  their 
successors,  when  they  came  into 
the  field  with  new  and  better  ap- 
pliances, found  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness to  occupy  the  old  diggings,  and 
extracted  from  the  despised  heaps 
of  refuse  about  as  much  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  as  had  been  obtained 
by  the  first  workers.  The  first 
comers  thought  only  of  nuggets  and 
large  prizes ;  the  later  ones  sought 
their  chief  gain  in  concentrating 
and  extracting  the  invisible  grains 
of  precious  ore  from  over  a  wide 
and  apparently  unpromising  field. 
The  appliances  of  Banking  have 
a  similar  effect  in  our  social 
system.  They  have  economised 
enormously  the  wealth  of  every 
country  in  which,  like  our  own, 
they  have  been  well  developed. 
But  even  in  England,  until  lately, 
banking  was  in  a  rudimentary 
state.  The  private  banks  of  Lon- 
don, indeed,  were  perfect  of  their 
kind :  their  proprietary  possesses 
the  wealth  which  is  requisite  to 
insure  confidence,  and  the  prac- 
tised ability  (in  most  cases  an  here- 
ditary experience)  which  insures 
efficient  administration.  The  pri- 
vate banks  throughout  the  coun- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
be  relied  on  as  possessing  either  of 
these  requisites,  and  were  especial- 
ly deficient  as  regards  their  amount 
of  capital.  The  introduction  of 
the  joint-stock  system  —  only  re- 
cently adopted  in  England,  though 
it  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  with  marked 
success  in  Scotland  • —  has  given 
an  immense  expansion  to  bank- 
ing, and  has  proportionately  in- 
creased the  available  capital  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  to  Scotland  that  we  must 
still  look  to  see  the  economy  of 
capital  in  the  most  perfect  form 
that  has  yet  been  devised.  There, 
every  little  country  town  has  its 
bank  or  banks,  branches  of  the 
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parent  institutions  in  the  capital. 
Each  of  these  branch -banks  be- 
comes a  reservoir  for  the  spare 
money  of  the  surrounding  district. 
The  sheep -farmer,  as  he  returns 
with  heavy  purse  from  the  fair, 
and  the  grain-farmer,  as  month  by 
month  he  receives  payment  for  his 
sales,  hasten  to  deposit  their  money 
in  the  bank, — where  it  is  not  only 
kept  securely  and  at  call,  but  where 
a  moderate  rate  of  interest  is  paid 
on  the  amount  deposited.  The 
country  shopkeeper,  in  like  man- 
ner, and  even  the  cottar,  take  thi- 
ther their  small  gains,  to  be  ready 
for  the  payment  of  wages  or  of  rent ; 
and  the  great  landowners  of  the 
district  receive  their  rents  through 
the  same  medium.  The  managers 
of  these  branch-banks,  living  in  the 
midst  of  each  district,  and  know- 
ing well  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  those  who  deal  with  the 
bank,  are  ever  ready  to  lend  timely 
aid  to  any  of  their  customers  who 
are  in  need  of  it,  and  who  are  de- 
serving of  confidence.  In  this  way 
two  great  objects  are  gained.  Each 
man  in  the  district,  instead  of  (as 
formerly)  keeping  his  savings  in  a 
strong  chest,  or  hid  in  an  old  stock- 
ing, is  now  richer  by  receiving 
interest  on  his  money  from  the 
bank ;  and  the  industry  of  the 
district  is  at  the  same  time  fos- 
tered by  the  advances  (in  the  shape 
of  cash-credits)  which  the  bank- 
managers  are  ever  ready  to  make 
upon  moderate  terms  to  worthy 
customers.  While  the  district  is 
thus  benefited,  the  greater  part  of 
its  surplus  money  is  transferred  to 
the  central  banking  establishment, 
where  it  is  profitably  employed  in 
the  discount  of  mercantile  bills, 
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and  in  other  ways  which,  are  all 
more  or  less  conducive  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  industry  and  the  expan- 
sion of  commerce.  The  spare  money 
of  the  country,  the  accumulation  of 
hundreds  of  petty  savings,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  chief  seats  of  indus- 
try, and  is  made  to  quicken  the 
wheels  of  trade  and  manufacture, 
and  thereby  increase  alike  profits 
and  employment  throughout  the 
whole  country.  In  short,  the  gene- 
ral commerce  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  immensely  increased,  at 
the  same  time  that  each  district  is 
separately  benefited.  Hence  it  is 
that  a  country  so  poor  and  so  thinly 
peopled  as  Scotland  has,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  made  such  ra- 
pid advances. 

England,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  still  more  in  propor- 
tion to  her  wealth,  lagged  far  be- 
hind Scotland  in  her  progress  in 
the  appliances  of  banking.  Never- 
theless, her  progress  in  this  line 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  remarkable.  Irrespective  of 
private  banks,  the  joint-stock  banks 
already  established,  along  with  their 
branches,  amount  to  about  1600 — 
spread  over  the  country,  and  form- 
ing so  many  centres  for  receiving 
and  utilising  the  spare  money  of  the 
nation.  So  successful  have  been 
the  joint-stock  banks  of  London  (of 
which  there  are  now  twelve),  that 
the  amount  of  deposits  intrusted 
to  them  at  present  is  upwards  of 
£1 1,000,000.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  deposits, paid-up  capital, 
and  the  rate  of  profit  during  the  last 
half-year,  demonstrates  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  leading 
establishments  of  this  kind  in  the 
metropolis  :— - 


Net  Profits 

Percentage 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

on  the 
Six  Months. 

of  Profit 
per  Annum. 

London  and  Westminster, 

£1,000,000 

£15,629,095 

£147,816 

29.56 

Union  Bank, 

720,000 

16,472,279 

114,324 

38,11 

London  Joint-Stock, 

600,000 

14,056,731 

80,573 

26.86 

Bank  of  London,  . 

300,000 

4,179,294 

34,924 

23.28 

City  Bank,    . 

400,000 

3,525,975 

33,030 

16.51 

1 
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In  the  English  provinces,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  joint-stock 
banks  has  proved  equally  successful 
_  especially  in  the  great  seats  of 
manufacturing  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  first  six  months  of 
1863,  the  Birmingham  Joint-  Stock 
Bank  paid  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  annum  ;  the  Shef- 
field Union  Bank,  10  per  cent  per 
annum  ;  the  Sheffield  and  Eother- 
ham  Bank,  12^  per  cent  ;  the  Brad- 


ford  Banking  Company, 


per 


cent  ;  the  Leeds  Banking  Company, 
25  per  cent  ;  the  Huddersfield 
Banking  Company,  26  per  cent; 
the  Yorkshire  Banking  Company, 
29^  per  cent  ;  and  the  West  Riding 
Union  Banking  Company,  47^  per 
cent  !  For  the  last  half-year  these 
rates  must  have  been  still  greater  ; 
for  it  appears  from  the  returns  of 
the  London  joint-stock  banks  that, 
owing  to  the  recent  high  rate  of 
discount,  the  profits  of  banking 
have  been  one-fourth  greater  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1863  than  in  the 
previous  half-year. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  num- 
ber of  existing  banks  and  branch- 
banks  is  about  five  thousand.  In 
Scotland  there  are  thirteen  banks 
(five  of  which  are  minor  and  pro- 
vincial), with  615  branches.  All  of 
these  banks  issue  notes  of  their 
own,  of  the  value  of  £l  and  up- 
wards. The  currency  of  Scotland 
consists  entirely  of  paper-money  —  • 
gold  -money,  which  the  English 
people  prize  so  much,  being  re- 
garded by  the  Scotch  as  alike  cum- 
brous and  expensive.  The  paper- 
money  issued  by  the  Scotch  banks 
amounts  to  four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling:  against  which  they  hold 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
specie.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly  se- 
cured are  not  only  the  issues,  but 
also  the  deposits,  of  the  Scotch 
banks,  that  in  no  case  has  any  one 
of  them  failed  to  discharge  every 


farthing  of  its  liabilities.  In  Ire- 
land there  are  six  banks  of  issue, 
with  a  note  -  circulation  of  about 
six  millions, — of  which  amount  two 
and  a  half  millions  belong  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.  In  England  there 
are  204  banks  of  issue,  and  the 
amount  of  their  notes  in  actual  cir- 
culation averages  about  twenty-six 
millions.  Of  this  amount,  fully 
twenty  millions  belong  to  the  Bank 
of  England, — three  millions  to  joint- 
stock  banks  of  issue,  of  which  there 
are  61, — and  three  and  a  quarter 
millions  to  private  banks  of  issue, 
of  which  there  are  142.* 

Since  1844-5,  the  normal  expan- 
sion of  the  use  of  paper-money  in 
this  country  has  been  checked.  By 
the  Acts  then  passed,  no  new  bank 
of  issue  was  allowed  to  be  estab- 
lished; and  for  all  additional  issues 
of  notes  on  the  part  of  existing 
banks,  it  was  made  imperative  that 
they  should  keep  on  hand  an  equal 
amount  of  gold.  In  England  and 
Ireland,  where  there  are  no  notes 
of  less  value  than  £5,  and  where 
consequently  cheques  serve  almost 
all  the  purposes  of  bank-notes,  this 
restriction  is  of  little  moment.  But 
in  Scotland,  where  the  greater  part 
of  the  currency  consists  of  £l  notes, 
the  restriction  is  felt  as  a  hardship, 
and  as  an  unjustifiable  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It 
was  an  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  banking  which  had  previ- 
ously prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  it 
has  also  produced  a  great  waste  of 
capital  in  the  Scottish  currency. 
For  every  addition  to  the  note-cir- 
culation of  Scotland,  the  banks 
have  had  to  purchase  and  keep  on 
hand  an  equal  amount  of  specie — a 
condition  which  wholly  neutralises 
the  economy  of  capital,  which  it  is 
the  sole  use  of  bank-notes  to  effect. 
Moreover,  by  the  failure  of  the 
Western  Bank  in  1857,  a  portion 
of  the  Scotch  note-issues  against 


*  We  may  add  that,  on  the  30th  January,  the  capital  deposited  in  Savings-banks 
— in  other  words,  the  spare  money  of  the  lower  classes  concentrated  and  economised 
—amounted  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  £43,615,000  sterling.  Of  this  amount 
3§  millions  have  been  deposited  in  the  recently  established  Post-Office  Savings- 
banks. 
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which  it  was  not  necessary  to  hold 
specie,  amounting  to  .£337,000, 
lapsed,  and  has  not  yet  been  re- 
stored. The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  indeed,  with  a  view  to 
anticipate  discussion  on  a  private 
Bill  which  raises  this  question,  has 
introduced  a  Bill  of  his  own,  to 
replace  this  lapsed  portion  of  the 
Scottish  currency.  He  acknow- 
ledges the  justice  of  the  demand 
for  the  restoration  of  these  lapsed 
issues,  and  he  professes  to  concede 
it :  but  his  Bill  is  essentially  a 
manceuvre  and  an  evasion.  He 
offers  to  empower  the  existing 
banks  to  replace  the  lapsed  issues, 
on  condition  of  paying  to  the 
Government  £2,  7s.  6d.  per  cent 
on  their  amount.  Now,  as  gold 
may  be  held  in  ordinary  times  at  a 
cost  (from  loss  of  interest)  of  3  J  per 
cent— and  as  the  banks  have  it 
already  in  their  power  to  issue  any 
amount  of  notes  (on  which  they 
pay  a  stamp-duty  of  only  8s.  4d. 
per  cent)  by  keeping  on  hand  an 
equal  sum  in  specie — Mr  Gladstone 
concedes  only  one-third  part  of  what 
he  professes  to  do.  The  practical 
result  will  be  the  same  as  if  he  gave 
back  only  £120,000  of  the  lapsed 
issues,  instead  of  the  whole  amount 
(£337,000),  which  ostensibly  his 
Bill  purports  to  do.  Moreover,  why 
this  extra  2  per  cent  to  Govern- 
ment upon  these  issues  1  It  is  not, 
nor  does  it  profess  to  be,  in  any  re- 
spect a  guarantee  or  security  for 
the  convertibility  of  these  notes — 
which  Mr  Gladstone  admits  will  be 
adequately  secured  by  the  amount 
of  gold  which  the  Scotch  banks  are 
already  compelled  to  hold.  It  is 
simply  a  tax — a  tax  upon  paper- 
currency — upon  a  currency,  more- 
over, which  (unlike  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England)  owes  none  of  its 
value,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  the  Government.  It  is  a  new 
doctrine  that  bank-note  issues  in 
Scotland  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  State.  We  trust, 
therefore,  that  when  the  Bill  goes 
into  Committee  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers will  unanimously  support  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  clause 
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by  which  this  tax  is  imposed  be 
struck  out :  or  rather,  that  in  place 
of  the  proposed  "£2.  7s.  6d."  there 
be  inserted  "  8s.  4d.,"  the  ordinary 
stamp-duty  on  bank-notes.  By  this 
means  alone  will  the  Bill  be  made 
to  accord  with  its  professed  object, 
and  the  currency  of  Scotland  be  re- 
placed on  the  footing  which  was 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Act  of  1845. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
does  the  economy  of  capital  ap- 
proach to  the  comparative  perfec- 
tion which  has  been  attained  in  the 
British  Isles.  But  there  are  im- 
provements yet  to  be  made ;  and  in 
London  itself  a  change  is  at  work 
which  ere  long  will  effect  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  banking-system.  The 
day  of  the  private  banks  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  They  are  still  as  sound 
and  as  ably  managed  as  ever,  but  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  destined 
to  wane  before  the  new  rivals  that 
are  taking  the  field.  The  great 
private  banks  will  last,  indeed,  for 
many  a  day, — and  will  continue  to 
yield  large  profits, — but  no  new  pri- 
vate banks  will  be  started.  The  pri- 
vate banks  in  London,  like  the  Bank 
of  England,  used  to  pay  no  interest 
to  their  depositors,  however  large 
the  amount  deposited,  or  however 
long  it  might  lie  in  the  bank.  This 
was  a  great  drawback  on  their  popu- 
larity, after  the  joint- stock  banks 
started ;  and  quite  recently  some  of 
the  private  banks  have  begun  to 
give  interest  on  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  their  new  rivals.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  certain  ad- 
vantages peculiar  to  themselves. 
From  having  a  narrower  and  more 
select  range  of  business,  and  con- 
sequently knowing  their  customers 
unusually  well,  they  are  more  ready 
to  make  advances  to  their  customers, 
and  (which  is  a  great  point  with  men 
in  business)  do  so  more  privately, 
than  is  the  case  with  joint -stock 
banks — which  are  necessarily  fet- 
tered by  rules,  and  where  the  man- 
aging power  is  a  board  of  directors. 
Men  who  are  engaged  in  an  exten- 
sive business,  not  seldom  require  a 
temporary  advance  in  order  to  en- 
able them  to  execute  some  large 
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order,  but,  most  naturally,  they  are 
exceedingly  reluctant  to  make  a 
statement  of  their  affairs  which  will 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  a 
board  of  directors;  whereas  they 
need  have  no  such  delicacy  in  apply- 
ing to  the  head  of  a  private  banking 
establishment.  Again,  as  regards 
efficiency  of  management,  the  pri- 
vate banks  of  London  cannot  be 
surpassed — we  may  say,  cannot  be 
equalled ;  for  they  are  managed  by 
the  proprietors  themselves,  who 
have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  establishment  than  a  salaried 
manager  can  have,  and  who  also,  in 
most  cases,  have  an  hereditary  ex- 
perience in  banking.  Nevertheless 
it  is  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  joint- 
stock  system  of  banking  is  the  more 
popular  and  profitable  :  and  this 
in  the  end  will  decide  the  question 
between  the  rival  systems.  A  board 
of  directors,  elected  by  the  share- 
holders, and  each  having  a  separate 
business  of  his  own  to  attend  to, 
certainly  does  not  constitute  a  very 
efficient  management ;  although  the 
defect  is  partially  redeemed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
manager.  But  it  is  found  that 
the  immense  sums  at  the  disposal 
of  joint-stock  companies,  compared 
with  those  at  the  command  of  pri- 
vate bankers,  give  them  an  advan- 
tage which  enables  a  moderately 
good  management  to  realise  greater 
profits  than  can  be  attained  by  the 
most  talented  management  of  lesser 
sums.  The  large  amount  of  sub- 
scribed capital  which  joint-stock 
banks  offer  as  security,  the  publicity 
given  to  their  balance-sheets,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  interest  which  they 
allow  upon  money  deposited  with 
them,  render  them  more  popular 
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than  the  private  banks ;  their  sys- 
tem of  branches,  and  their  large 
number  of  shareholders,  give  them 
a  wider  sphere  of  operations ;  and 
the  higher  profits  which  they  gene- 
rally pay  render  them  more  attractive 
to  capitalists  who  desire  to  engage 
in  banking.  Joint-stock  banks  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  the  pri- 
vate banks  will  slowly  die  out. 
The  private  banks  of  London,  in- 
deed, as  was  suggested  some  years 
ago  by  Mr  M'Leod,  might  them- 
selves unite  together,  and  form 
a  joint-stock  bank  of  unequalled 
prestige  and  resources ;  but  so 
many  private  questions  of  punc- 
tilio and  precedence  would  have  to 
be  overcome  before  such  a  corpora- 
tion could  be  established,  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  realised.  Never- 
theless, that  the  private  bankers  of 
London  are  not  blind  to  the  ten- 
dency of  affairs,  is  evidenced  by  the 
union  that  has  recently  taken  place 
between  two  of  these  banks  (Messrs 
Heywood  and  Kennards'  and  Messrs 
Hankey's)  and  the  Bank  of  Man- 
chester— which  three  banks,  uniting 
the  advantages  of  both  systems, 
now  form  a  powerful  joint-stock 
company  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Consolidated  Bank." 

The  English  joint-stock  banks  are 
still,  we  think,  defective  in  some  of 
their  arrangements.  These  lack 
simplicity — and  simplicity,  as  has 
been  proved  abundantly,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  first-rate  importance  in  the 
promotion  of  business.  Most  of 
them  pay  interest  only  on  current 
accounts  which  never  fall  below  a 
certain  amount  (generally  £500), 
and  vary  their  rates  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  money  is  placed 
at  their  disposal.*  This  is  a  great 


*  There  is  a  great  and  perplexing  diversity  in  the  practice  of  the  London  joint- 
stock  banks  in  this  respect.  Some  of  them  pay  no  interest  at  all  upon  current  ac- 
counts which  at  any  time  during  the  year  happen  to  fall  below  £500.  Of  the  more 
liberal  class  of  banks  we  may  take  the  case  of  the  recently-established  Alliance  Bank, 
the  custom  of  which  is  as  follows  :—  If  the  balance  shall  not  at  any  time  during  the 
half-year  have  been  below  £500,  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  will  be 
allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances ;  if  not  below  £200,  1  per  cent  will  be 
allowed  ;  if  below  £200,  no  interest.  It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  general  system 
of  these  banks,  a  current  account  which  may  average  £1000  or  more  on  the  whole 
year  may  yield  no  interest  at  all,  owing  to  a  temporary  fall  below  the  limit  of  £500  ; 
and  on  accounts  which  keep  above  this  limit,  as  interest  is  paid  only  on  the  lowest 
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improvement  on  the  system  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  gives  no 
interest  at  all, — but  it  is  still  defec- 
tive. The  immemorial  practice  of 
the  Scotch  banks  has  been  to  pay 
a  uniform  rate  of  interest  on  every 
sum  deposited  with  them,  however 
small,  and  for  however  short  a  time. 
Recently  (in  November  last)  they 
resolved  to  allow  their  customers 
the  option  of  having  interest  calcu- 
lated as  before,  i.e.,  on  the  daily 
balance,  or  on  the  minimum  month- 
ly balance  of  their  accounts,  —  al- 
lowing in  the  latter  case,  and  also 
on  deposit-receipts,  one  per  cent 
higher  interest.  But  this  change 
is  only  nominal,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  substantially  remains 
the  same  on  all  sums  :  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  though  the  interest 
given  in  the  latter  case  is  higher 
than  in  the  former,  it  is  paid  upon 
a  lesser  amount.  The  practice  of 
the  Scotch  banks  is  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  peculiar  feature  of  the 
English  joint-stock  banks — namely, 
the  non-payment  of  interest  except 
upon  comparatively  large  sums. 
The  English  practice  has  these  ad- 
vantages, that  it  saves  the  bank  a 
little  trouble,  and  also  enables  it  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  larger  sums  deposited  with  it,  by 
paying  none  at  all  upon  the  smaller 
sums.  But  it  has  this  great  defect, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  it 
holds  out  no  temptation  to  the  small 
capitalists,  the  average  cash-balance 
of  each  of  whom  may  be  only  £100 
or  £200,  but  whose  capital  in  the 
aggregate  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  sum.  Too  large  to  be  received 
by  the  savings-banks,  too  small  to 
obtain  interest  from  the  banks, 
these  little  capitals  have  not  yet 
been  looked  after  in  England.  In 
Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  attracted  into  the  common  re- 
servoir, and  constitute  no  insignifi- 
cant portion  of  the  motive  power 
which  drives  the  wheels  of  industry 
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and  commerce.  England  is  so  en- 
ormously wealthy,  and  the  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  English  are  so 
much  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
dition, that  they  are  still  careless 
of  this  portion  of  the  national  re- 
sources ;  but  the  Scotch,  in  the 
school  of  necessity,  have  become 
more  careful  in  economical  science, 
and  in  this  matter  their  example 
may  be  followed  with  advantage 
by  their  English  brethren.  If  the 
English  joint -stock  banks  are  to 
establish  branches  throughout  the 
country  in  the  manner  of  the  Scotch 
banks  (as  we  hope  will  be  done  in 
course  of  time),  they  will  find  it  in- 
dispensable to  alter  their  practice 
and  frame  their  rules  so  as  to  suit 
the  wants  of  the  small  capitalists 
(farmers  and  shopkeepers)  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
country  districts. 

It  is  only  that  portion  of  a  na- 
tion's capital  which  exists  in  an 
available  form  that  adds  to  the 
power  and  resources  of  a  State. 
Twenty  million  pounds  sterling  ly- 
ing in  the  strong-boxes  of  half  a 
million  little  tradesmen  and  farm- 
ers, is  so  much  money  lost  to  the 
national  industry;  but  the  same 
sum  concentrated  and  lent  out  in 
the  form  of  discounts,  and  other 
commercial  advances,  would  give 
additional  employment  to  the  work- 
ing-classes, increased  wealth  to  the 
trading  community,  and  greater 
power  to  the  State.  Banking  is  the 
agency  by  which  this  desirable  end 
is  accomplished ;  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  Continent  banks 
and  credit  companies  should  stand 
high  in  public  favour.  Within  the 
last  dozen  years,  France  has  done 
wonders  in  supplying  her  defects 
in  this  respect.  The  shares  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  (250  francs  paid)  are 
now  at  1300  francs  ;  those  of  the 
Credit  Agricole  (100  francs  paid) 
are  at  670  francs  ;  and  thosjs  of  the 


sum  at  which  the  account  may  stand  during  the  month,  the  depositor  will  in  general 
receive  interest  on  little  more  than  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  average  amount 
which  he  has  in  bank  throughout  the  month.  Upon  sums  received  in  deposit,  the 
Alliance  Bank  pays  interest  at  the  current  rates. 
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Credit  Mobilier  (500  francs  paid) 
are  selling  at  1065  francs  :  and  be- 
fore the  present  tightness  of  the 
money-market,  their  value  was  very 
much  higher.  Hitherto  France  has 
had  only  one  bank  of  issue  (the 
Bank  of  France),  and  as  the  use 
of  cheques  is  almost  unknown,  there 
has  been  a  great  waste  of  capital — 
the  amount  of  the  metallic  currency 
(estimated  at  from  .£200,000,000  to 
£280,000,000)  being  immensely  in 
excess  of  what  needs  be  in  a  coun- 
try so  advanced  in  civilisation.  At 
present  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
another  bank  of  issue  being  estab- 
lished. Under  the  treaty  by  which 
Savoy  was  annexed  to  France,  the 
Bank  of  Savoy  is  entitled  to  exercise 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
it  possessed  prior  to  the  annexation, 
and  among  these  is  the  right  of 
issuing  notes  of  its  own.  It  is  a  con- 
troverted point  whether  or  not  the 
Bank  of  France  was  really  endowed 
with  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of 
issuing  notes ;  but  even  if  such  a 
monopoly  had  been  originally  con- 
ferred upon  it,  it  has  obviously  been 
suspended  so  far  as  regards  the 
Bank  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty  of  an- 
nexation. The  Bank  of  France  has 
been  admirably  managed,  and  has 
rendered  important  services  to  the 
State  and  to  the  country ;  but  it 
has  few  branches,  it  has  not  occu- 
pied the  country,  and,  over  and 
above  the  objection  to  the  perni- 
cious system  of  monopoly,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  the  establish- 
ment of  another  bank  of  issue  in 
France.  The  Bank  of  Savoy  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  well-known 
capitalist  M.  Pereire,  who  intends 
to  develop  it  into  a  great  institution. 
In  Turkey,  British  and  French  capi- 
tal is  reaping  great  profits  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  banks.  But  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  Continent,  Austria 
(bating  the  political  shocks  by  which 
she  is  menaced)  is  the  one  which 
presents  the  finest  field  for  banking. 
While  there  are  some  5000  banks  and 
branch -banks  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  a  population  of  thirty 
millions,  there  are  (or  were,  prior 
to  the  banks  now  being  established 
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by  English  capital)  only  seven 
banks  with  140  branches  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  which  have  a 
population  of  thirty -six  millions. 
So  unavailed  of  as  yet  are  the  ap- 
pliances of  banking  in  that  country, 
that  the  Austrian  Government  actu- 
ally keeps  its  balances  (about  five 
or  six  millions  sterling)  locked  up 
in  its  own  vaults  ! — thereby  losing 
interest  on  the  money,  and  keeping 
idle  and  useless  a  large  sum  which, 
if  confided  to  a  bank,  would  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  direct  support  and 
expansion  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  empire.  In  India, 
also,  new  banks  are  being  rapidly 
established.  In  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, the  Cape,  British  Columbia, 
Mexico,  and  among  the  States  of 
South  America  —  indeed,  all  over 
the  world — English  capital  is  seek- 
ing investment  in  the  formation  of 
banking  establishments.  In  truth, 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  age 
of  Gold  is  becoming  also  the  age  of 
Banks, — and  that  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
not  less  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  means  for  economising  them  ! 

That  banking  is  a  highly  profit- 
able business  is  evidenced  by  the 
statement  which  we  have  given  of 
the  profits  yielded  by  some  of  the 
leading  banking  companies.  A  suc- 
cessful bank,  it  appears,  pays  a  div- 
idend ranging  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  with  no  trouble  whatever  on 
the  part  of  its  shareholders.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  the  West 
Riding  Union  Banking  Company, 
the  dividend  reaches  the  enor- 
mous rate  of  50  per  cent.  How 
comes  it,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
that  banking  yields  such  very  large 
profits  ?  The  essential  requirement 
of  good  banking  is  security  for 
the  depositors.  Individual  traders, 
whose  failure  or  success  affects  only 
themselves,  may  employ  their  money 
in  any  way  that  appears  to  them 
most  likely  to  yield  the  largest  pro- 
fits. But  a  Bank  trades  with  other 
people's  money ;  and  the  paramount 
consideration  with  the  public,  when 
placing  their  money  in  bank,  is 
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security.  The  science  of  banking 
consists  not  in  employing  money  at 
the  highest  rates,  but  in  the  safest 
manner.  And  this  is  generally  done. 
The  explanation  of  the  large  divi- 
dends paid  by  successful  banking 
companies  is,  that  they  obtain  a 
profit  on  their  depositors'  money  as 
well  as  on  their  own.  The  capital 
of  a  banking  company  may  be  two 
or  three  millions  sterling  —  that 
amount  being  liable  to  be  called  up, 
if  necessary,  to  meet  the  engage- 
ments of  the  bank  ;  but  only  a  part 
of  that  sum  is  paid  up.  The  larger 
the  capital,  the  greater  is  the  secu- 
rity for  depositors  ;  and  the  greater 
the  security,  the  greater  is  likely  to 
be  the  amount  of  money  intrusted 
to  the  bank's  keeping.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  smaller  the  amount 
of  capital  paid  up,  the  greater  (ccete- 
ris  paribus]  will  be  the  percentage 
of  profits  to  the  shareholders.  Say 
that  a  bank  (which  may  have  a 
subscribed  capital  of  two  or  three 
millions)  has  ,£1,000,000  paid  up, 
and  that  its  deposits  amount  to 
^15,000,000 — then  it  can  deal  with 
sixteen  times  the  amount  of  money 
invested  by  its  shareholders  ;  and 
thus,  instead  of  paying  say  4  per 
cent,  it  will  pay  (theoretically)  64 
per  cent.  Actually,  of  course,  the 
profits  are  much  less, — because  the 
interest  paid  to  depositors,  costs  of 
management,  &c.,  have  to  be  de- 
ducted ;  nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  bank  will  pay  25 
per  cent.*  This,  then,  is  the  secret 
of  the  high  dividends  paid  by 
banking  companies ;  and  as  long 
as  they  abty-  and  honourably  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  their  depo- 
sitors they  are  well  entitled  to 
these  profits,  for  their  operations 
confer  an  equal  boon  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  present  high 
profits  derived  from  banking  are 
now  bringing  so  many  companies 
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into  the  field,  that,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  competition,  the  banks  will 
have  to  concede  better  terms  to  their 
depositors  than  is  yet  done  by  such 
establishments  in  England. 

The  heart  of  this  great  system 
of  banking,  which  now  overspreads 
the  whole  country,  is  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  was  founded  in  1694, 
and  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  following.  Both  of  these  banks 
owed  their  origin  to  the  same  man 
— William  Paterson,  M.P.  for  Dum- 
fries. The  project  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  ultimately  taken  out 
of  his  hands,  but  he  had  his  own 
way  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  And  the  issue 
in  the  two  countries  was  very  diffe- 
rent— fraught  with  great  benefit  to 
the  one,  and  with  repeated  disaster 
to  the  other.  In  Scotland  the  first 
established  bank  claimed  no  mono- 
poly :  banking  was  made  a  free 
trade.  In  England  the  Bank  soon 
claimed  and  obtained  a  monopoly. 
No  other  joint-stock  bank  (no  bank- 
ing company  having  more  than  six 
partners)  was  allowed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  England.  In  1826,  after 
more  than  a  century  of  complete 
restriction,  this  monopoly  was  nar- 
rowed to  the  district  within  sixty-five 
miles  of  London;  in  1844  it  was 
finally  abolished,  but  the  right  of 
issuing  notes  was  taken  away. 

Mark  the  results  on  the  welfare  of 
the  two  countries.  One  by  one,  as 
they  were  needed,  joint-stock  banks 
were  established  in  Scotland,  having 
their  head-offices  in  the  capital,  and 
gradually  extending  their  operations 
by  the  establishment  of  branches 
throughout  the  provinces.  In  this 
way  a  small  number  of  banks  sufficed. 
Banking,  free  and  unshackled,  grew 
with  the  growth  of  Scotland.  Each 
branch-bank  had  a  local  manager, 
and  all  were  in  perfect  union  with 
the  head-office  in  the  capital.  The 
head-offices  in  Edinburgh  again — 


*  The  proportion  which  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  bears  to  the 
net  profits  of  a  bank  is  dependent  partly  on  the  skill  of  the  management  and  partly 
on  the  state  of  the  money-market.  In  the  case  of  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  dur- 
ing the  last  half-year,  the  proportion  was  one  of  equality, — the  interest  paid  and 
due  to  depositors  being  £112,000,  and  the  net  profits,  after  making  ample  provision 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  being  £114,000. 
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the  parent-establishments — were  all 
in  connection  with  one  another ; 
each  receiving  the  notes  of  the 
others  ;  having  a  weekly  "  clear- 
ance," or  balancing  of  mutual  ac- 
counts ;  and  each  having  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  general  business  and 
position  of  the  others.  Thus  bank- 
ing in  Scotland  was  (l)  established 
in  the  best  form — namely,  almost 
entirely  upon  the  joint-stock  princi- 
ple; and  (2)  the  banks,  established  in 
the  capital,  while  ramifying  through 
the  country,  can  mutually  support 
one  another  in  times  of  temporary 
difficulty  or  panic.*  In  England,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Bank  prevented 
for  more  than  a  century  the  forma- 
tion of  any  other  joint-stock  bank ; 
neither  did  the  Bank  of  England 
occupy  the  field  itself  by  establish- 
ing branches  throughout  the  country. 
But,  as  a  want  of  banks  was  felt, 
private  individuals  came  forward  to 
do  what  would  have  been  far  better 
done  by  joint-stock  companies.  Pri- 
vate bankers  started  up  in  every 
town,  receiving  deposits  and  issuing 
notes  of  their  own — many  of  them 
able  and  honest  men,  some  of  them 
not,  but  none  of  them  possessing  the 
extended  resources  of  a  joint-stock 
company.  Moreover,  by  a  sad  fatal- 
ity, even  when  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  began  to  be  relaxed,  in  1826, 
the  provision  that  no  joint-stock 
bank  should  be  established  within 
65  miles  of  London  was  one  of  the 
most  injurious  that  could  possibly 
be  devised.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  there  is  neither  system 
nor  connection  among  the  English 
banks.  The  banking  establishments 
do  not  ramify  from  London,  as  a 
centre ;  they  exist,  for  the  most  part, 

independently   of    one   another 

head-banks  being  found  all  over  the 
country,  with  few  or  no.  branches, 
and  with  no  point  of  union  with 
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their  neighbours.  This  is  an  expen- 
sive system,  for  head-banks  are  es- 
tablished sometimes  where  branch- 
banks  would  suffice ;  it  is  chaotic 
and  without  method ;  and  it  is  need- 
lessly perilous.  The  Scotch  banks 
can,  and  do,  help  one  another  most 
efficiently;  the  English  banks  can 
do  so  but  imperfectly.  They  have 
had  to  grow  up  everywhere  except 
in  the  metropolis;  and  accordingly 
they  have  no  central  representa- 
tives, and  find  it  difficult  to  com- 
bine for  mutual  support.  Banks 
exist  upon  credit  ;  let  that  be 
broken,  and  not  even  the  best 
and  strongest  of  them  can  exist  for 
a  day.  It  is  alike  the  duty  and  the 
interest  of  banks  to  support  credit. 
If,  in  times  of  panic,  a  run  be  made 
upon  one  of  their  number  whose 
position  they  know  to  be  sound, 
they  ought  at  once  to  unite  in  sup- 
port of  that  bank  ;  and  by  so  doing, 
check  the  panic — that  wild  unrea- 
soning fear  which  grows  with  every 
disaster  which  it  produces.  The  fall 
of  one  bank  only  increases  the  run 
upon  the  others :  but  united  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  banks  is  ade- 
quate to  resist  a  greater  panic  than 
has  ever  yet  arisen. 

Without  union,  no  banking  sys- 
tem can  resist  the  effects  of  a  panic. 
A  panic  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
banking.  The  rules  of  banking  are 
based  upon  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  meet  the  ordinary  de- 
mands made  upon  them,  whether 
in  the  cashing  of  notes  or  with- 
drawing of  deposits.  But  if  all  the 
notes  of  a  bank  are  brought  to  be 
cashed  at  once,  or  if  a  run  takes 
place  for  any  considerable  portion 
of  deposits,  the  bank  must  close  its 
doors.  Banking  was  never  designed 
to  meet  such  emergencies.  It  is  no 
slur  upon  a  bank  that  it  cannot 
sustain  such  an  abnormal  pressure. 


After  lasting  for  a  century  and  a  half,  free-trade  in  banking  was  brought  to  an 
end  in  Scotland  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Act  of  1845,  which  propitiated  the  existing  banks 
for  the  restrictions  then  imposed  upon  them,  by  conferring  upon  them  a  monopoly. 
Happily,  as  the  Scotch  banks  compete  eagerly  with  one  another  in  the  establish- 
ment of  branches,  leaving  no  district  unoccupied,  the  monopoly  has  not  acted  in 
juriously— unless  it  be  in  making  the  banks  chime  in  too  readily  with  any  proposals 
of  the  Government  for  the  sake  of  having  their  monopoly  undisturbed.  But  the 
principle  is  a  bad  one,  and  in  course  of  time  may  produce  evil  fruits. 
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The  Bank  of  England  itself  would 
break  down  at  once  under  such  a 
trial.     Panic  is  a  temporary  collapse 
of  public  credit — a  rupture  of  our 
whole  fabric  of  material  civilisation 
— a  national  epilepsy.  To  think  that 
any  legislation  will  suffice  to  render 
banks  able  to  withstand  such  an 
abnormal  pressure,  is  simply  absurd. 
If  banks  had  always  to  keep  at  hand 
resources  adequate  to  meet  a  panic, 
there  would  be  no  banks  at  all.    It 
could    only  be    done   by  keeping 
their  deposits,  unemployed,  in  their 
vaults  :  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  profit  (only  expense)  to  the 
bankers,  no  aid  to  commerce  and 
employment — in  fact,  no  banking 
at  all.    Nevertheless,  strange  to  say, 
the  banks  themselves,  by  their  ac- 
tion, have  frequently  induced  this 
most  terrible  of  monetary  tempests. 
As  this  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance, we  shall  illustrate  it  by  refer- 
ring to  some  cases  where  the  facts 
are  so   clear  as   not   to  admit  of 
dispute.      Let    us   take    first   the 
panics    of    1793    and     1797.      In 
1792   trade   had    been    unusually, 
if  not   excessively,  brisk;    and   at 
the  same   time,  as  the   year  pro- 
gressed, political  agitation  assumed 
formidable  proportions.      Acts   of 
riot  and  insurrection  took  place, 
and  when  war  with  France  was  de- 
clared at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
public  inquietude  almost  amounted 
to  panic.  Bankruptcies  had  doubled 
in  number  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  "  the  declaration  of  war 
gave  a  shock  to  credit  which  was 
already  staggering."     On  the  15th 
February  a  house  of  considerable 
magnitude  failed;  and  on  the  19th 
the  Bank  of  England  refused  the 
paper  of  Lane  and  Company,  who 
stopped  next  morning  with  liabi- 
lities to   the  amount  of  nearly  a 
million  sterling.      "In   the  mean 
time,    the   panic    spread     to    the 
bankers."     The  run  commenced  on 
the    banks    in    Newcastle,    which 
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were  perfectly  solvent,  but  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  run  upon 
them,  were  obliged  to  stop  pay- 
ment. "  The  panic  immediately 
spread  throughout  the  country." 
In  the  west  of  Scotland,  also,  there 
was  "  the  greatest  distress  from  the 
total  destruction  of  credit,"  which 
calamity  was  produced  by  "  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Greenock  banks  to  discount."  The 
monetary  pressure  extended  also  to 
the  London  banks.  "  The  extra- 
ordinary state  of  credit  [or  rather 
the  total  collapse  of  credit]  had 
obliged  every  person  connected 
with  trade  and  money-transactions 
to  gather  in  and  husband  every  re- 
source to  meet  all  demands  " — • 
thereby  of  course  greatly  lessening 
the  ordinary  circulation.  In  these 
circumstances,  "  the  Government 
urged  the  Bank  to  come  forwafd 
and  support  credit,  but  they  re- 
solutely declined.  When  the  Bank 
adopted  this  perverse  course,  uni- 
versal failure  seemed  imminent." 
But  the  Government  wisely  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and,  at  the  urgent  advice  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  made  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  bills,  which  acted  like 
magic  in  sustaining  public  credit, 
and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
crisis.* 

The  panic  of  1797  was  produced 
entirely  by  political  causes.  There 
had  been  no  over-trading  of  any 
kind.  In  December  '96  took  place 
the  French  expedition  under  Hoche 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  February  following  a  French 
frigate  landed  1200  men  on  the 
Welsh  coast.  "  At  this  time  the 
banks  at  Newcastle  had  a  more 
than  ordinary  demand  upon  them 
for  cash;  because,  in  addition  to 
the  manufactories  and  collieries, 
the  number  of  troops  stationed  in 
that  part  of  the  country  had  been 
considerably  augmented.  The  banks 
had  imported  an  extra  supply  of 


'  See  M'Leod's  «  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,'  vol.  ii.  p.  68-72.  We  prefer 
to  make  our  quotations  from  this  work,  because  it  is  the  ablest  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats;  and  still  more,  because  on  this  point  Mr  M'Leod's  statement  of 
facts  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  of  an  antagonist  to  the  deductions  which  we 
make  from  them. 
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cash  to  meet  their  expenses,  and 
were  negotiating  for  more/'  when 
the  panic  broke  upon  them  and 
compelled  them  to  stop.  "The 
news  of  the  stoppage  of  the  New- 
castle banks  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  country,  and  soon 
reached  the  metropolis.  The  drain 
upon  the  bankers'  coffers  now  be- 
came a  run,"  till  on  the  25th  the 
specie  was  reduced  to  .£1,272,000. 
"Before  this,  the  Directors,  in  a 
state  of  utter  bewilderment  at  the 
state  of  the  country,  had  used  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  contract  the 
issues.  In  five  weeks  they  had  re- 
duced them  by  nearly  <£2,000,000. 
But  even  this  gave  no  true  idea  of 
the  curtailment  of  mercantile  ac- 
commodation, for  the  private  bank- 
ers were  obliged,  for  their  own 
security,  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Bank."  Next  day  (Sunday), 
to  prevent  the  total  stoppage  of 
the  Bank,  an  Order  in  Council  was 
issued,  authorising  it  to  suspend 
cash  payments.  And  yet  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  was  not  only  per- 
fectly solvent,  but  such  as  to  show 
a  surplus  of  nearly  £4,000,000 
sterling — over  and  above  the  debt 
due  by  the  Government  to  the  Bank, 
which  amounted  to  .£11,686,000. 
So  suicidal  was  the  policy  of  re- 
striction pursued  by  the  Bank,  that 
even  the  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810,  despite  their  morbid  dread  of 
"  over-issues/'  explicitly  condemned 
its  conduct  in  this  respect,  both  in 
1793  and  in  1797.* 

The  other  case  to  which  we  shall 
refer,  in  illustration  of  this  fatal 
but  common  error  in  banking,  is 
that  of  the  American  crisis  of  1857. 
The  crisis  began  in  the  August  of 
that  year  with  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
which  held  deposits  to  the  amount 
of  £1,200,000,  and  of  two  or  three 
other  large  firms.  By  this  stoppage 
of  payments  great  embarrassment 
and  partial  loss  were  occasioned  to 
individuals,  and  also  to  the  banks 
which  had  made  advances  to  these 
firms;  at  the  same  time  railway 
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property  became  greatly  depreciat- 
ed, partly  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
an  organised  band  of  speculators. 
Thereupon  all  the  banks  took 
alarm,  and  began  to  curtail  their 
advances  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity, by  refusing  to  discount 
their  bills, — the  New  York  banks 
reducing  their  discounts  to  the 
amount  of  .£'5,000,000  sterling 
between  the  8th  of  August  and  the 
10th  of  October.  Eight  and  left 
they  ruthlessly  withdrew  their  cus- 
tomary advances,  and  commercial 
houses  went  down  in  dozens.  By 
the  middle  of  October,  nine  hun- 
dred failures  were  reported.  What 
was  the  upshot  ?  The  banks  sacri- 
ficed their  customers  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  their  own  position, 
but  their  conduct  had  quite  the  op- 
posite effect.  Seeing  firms  go  down 
in  dozens — the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak 
— and  knowing  that  many  of  those 
firms  were  connected  with  the 
banks,  either  as  shareholders  or 
debtors,  the  public  in  turn  caught 
the  panic,  and  began  a  run  upon 
the  banks  for  their  deposits.  The 
banks,  too  late,  now  found  that 
they  could  no  more  conduct  their 
business  without  credit  or  faith 
than  their  customers  the  merchants 
could;  and  on  the  14th  October  a 
general  suspension  of  payments  in 
specie  had  to  take  place.  The 
American  banks  were  thus  taught 
a  sharp  lesson.  A  week  before 
they  were  forced  to  suspend,  they 
announced  that  they  would  alter 
their  policy,  and  meet  the  panic  by 
its  natural  remedy — an  expansion 
of  credit;  and  it  was  the  publica- 
tion of  their  returns  in  the  week 
following,  showing  that  instead  of 
expanding  they  were  carrying  the 
work  of  contraction  still  further, 
which  brought  on  the  general  run 
for  deposits  which  compelled  them 
to  stop.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  not  only  were  the  New  York 
banks  perfectly  solvent,  but  their 
notes  were  never  mistrusted :  and 
even  after  the  suspension  of  pay- 


*  M'Leod's  '  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,'  vol.  ii.  p.  88-92. 
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merits  in  specie,  the  notes  continued 
to  circulate^at  par.  It  was  a  run  for 
deposits  which  shut  up  the  banks : 
and  a  similar  run  would  shut  up 
any  and  every  bank  in  existence. 

"  Convertibility  "  —  the  ability 
of  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  in 
gold — in  the  absence  of  confidence, 
is  a  myth.  No  legislative  enact- 
ments, no  prudence  on  the  part  of 
bankers,  can  suffice  to  preserve  the 
convertibility  of  paper-money  when 
the  public  loses  faith  in  the  bankers. 
The  sole  object  and  advantage  of 
paper-money  is,  that  it  economises 
gold.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  found 
that  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  issue  of 
notes  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  convertibility  of  these 
issues.  It  is  upon  this  basis  that 
paper-money  is  issued.  The  banks 
act  upon  the  rule ;  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  against  the  exception. 
The  Bank  of  England  itself  could 
not  at  any  time  redeem  all  its  notes 
in  specie.  In  fact,  paper -money 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  if  an 
equal  amount  of  gold  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  banks.  The  whole 
system  is  based  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  ordinary  relations  of 
credit ;  and  without  the  mainten- 
ance of  credit,  no  amount  of  gold 
that  the  banks  can  command  will 
ever  suffice  to  secure  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note.  In  our  own 
country,  where  the  issues  of  paper- 
money  have  been  fenced  round 
with  the  most  rigid  restrictions, 
there  are  about  .£40,000,000  of  notes 
afloat,  while  only  half  that  amount 
of  specie  is  available  for  all  the 
purposes  of  banking  put  together.* 

But  in  times  of  panic,  the  demand 
upon  the  banks  is  a  more  fatal  one 
even  than  this.  At  such  times  the 
run  is  not,  or  is  not  merely,  for  gold 
for  the  notes ;  in  fact,  in  this  coun- 
try, during  the  present  century,  the 
solidity  of  the  notes  has  hardly  ever 
been  questioned.  The  run  is  for 
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deposits  ;  and  no  bank  can  pay  up 
its  deposits  at  once,  whether  in 
gold  or  in  notes.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  this  run  for  deposits  is  oc- 
casioned. The  ordinary  business  of 
banking  consists  in  the  discount  of 
commercial  bills — i.  e.,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  current  debts  of  com- 
merce. A  manufacturer  supplies 
a  merchant  with  £1000  of  goods, 
and  receives  from  (or  draws  upon) 
him  a  bill  for  the  same  amount ; 
and  as  the  merchant's  money  is 
nearly  all  invested  in  his  business, 
the  bill  is  not  made  payable  until 
after  the  lapse  of  such  time  (say 
three  months)  as  may  be  required 
by  him  to  sell  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  goods  which  he  has  purchased. 
The  manufacturer,  in  like  manner, 
having  his  capital  invested  in  his 
business,  and  not  being  able  to 
wait  till  the  three  months  have  ex- 
pired, takes  the  bill  to  his  banker, 
and  gets  it  cashed, — receiving  the 
£1000  minus  the  interest  for  three 
months  at  the  current  rate.  All 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  way, 
and  in  this  way  a  great  economy  of 
capital  is  effected.  What,  then,  is 
commerce  to  do  when  the  banks 
refuse  to  discount "?  A  general  crash 
must  follow.  In  ordinary  times, 
when  credit  is  good,  a  merchant  may 
afford  to  wait  a  little  before  getting 
his  bills  cashed,  for  at  such  times 
he  is  little  pressed  by  his  fellow- 
merchants  to  whom  he  is  indebted  ; 
but  in  times  of  a  monetary  or  com- 
mercial crisis,  he  cannot  wait. 
Every  man,  to  secure  himself,  is  then 
pressing  his  debtors  for  payment ; 
and  if  the  banks  at  such  times  refuse 
to  discount  bills  as  usual,  nothing 
but  bankruptcy  can  be  the  issue, 
even  for  firms  which  are  superabun- 
dantly solvent.  The  banks,  when 
they  take  this  course  (which  they 
generally  do  in  the  first  period  of 
a  crisis)  doubtless  act  from  a  good 
and  legitimate  motive.  They  think 
of  securing  their  own  safety.  They 


*  The  total  amount  of  specie  held  by  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
ordinary  times,  is  under  £20,000,000  ;  of  which  amount  the  Bank  of  England  holds 
on  the  average  14|  millions,  the  Irish  banks  rather  more  than  2  millions,  and  the 
Scotch  banks  not  quite  2-J  millions. 
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think  of  the  convertibility  of  their 
notes,  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
gold  ;  and,  by  refusing  to  discount 
the  ordinary  amount  of  bills,  they 
seek  to  lessen  the  amount  of  their 
own  liabilities.  In  case  a  run  upon 
them  should  arise,  they  seek  to 
lessen  the  amount  upon  which  the 
run  can  be  made.  But  this  is  a 
fatal  mistake,  as  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated.  The  very 
means  which  they  take  to  prepare 
against  a  run,  produces  a  run.  It 
occasions  a  panic,  and  the  panic 
produces  a  run  ;  and  quite  reason- 
ably. No  other  consequence  is  pos- 
sible. When  the  commercial  pub- 
lic find  that  it  is  becoming  difficult 
or  impossible  for  them  to  get  their 
bills  discounted,  they  call  up  every 
shilling  of  their  deposits.  When 
they  cannot  get  money  the  one  way, 
they  take  it  in  another.  The  general 
public,  catching  the  infection,  join 
in  the  run  on  the  banks ;  and  the 
result  is  (if  the  panic  be  kept  up  by 
the  continued  refusal  of  discounts), 
that  the  banks,  after  a  feverish 
scramble  among  themselves  for  the 
possession  of  the  small  stock  of 
gold,  stop  one  after  the  other,  or  by 
agreement  simultaneously — as  was 
the  case  with  the  New  York  banks 
in  1857. 

Banks  exist  for  the  community, 
not  a  community  for  the  banks. 
And  whenever  banks  forget  this, 
and  (like  those  in  America)  begin 
slaughtering  a  community  from  a 
false  notion  of  strengthening  them- 
selves, it  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  good, 
when  they  are  pulled  up  in  their 
course.  The  run  for  deposits  which 
immediately  arises  in  such  circum- 
stances is  a  natural  and  inevit- 
able result  of  the  banks  refusing  to 
discount.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
a  natural  and  most  obvious  means 
of  retaliation  ;  and  as  such,  we  be- 
lieve, to  some  extent,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  commercial  classes  in  New 
York  in  1857.  The  language  then 
used  in  some  quarters  was  this  : — 
"If  you  (the  banks)  think  your- 
selves justified,  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
in  bringing  down  scores  of  good 
firms,  as  solvent  and  reputable  as 
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yourselves,  the  public  are  still  more 
justified  in  checkmating  you,  by 
requesting  you  to  fulfil  your  *  pro- 
mises to  pay.'  Since  it  is  on  the 
plea  of  preserving  the  converti- 
bility of  the  note  (which  we  had 
no  thought  of  questioning)  that  you 
produce  this  widespread  suffering, 
the  outraged  community  may  well 
turn  round  upon  you,  and  say, 
'  Very  well,  gentlemen,  let  us  see  if 
you  can  do  it.'  Moreover,  since 
you  will  not  lend  us  your  money, 
give  us  back  ours  :  give  us  our 
deposits."  The  banks,  of  course, 
could  not  do  it;  and  thereupon, 
perceiving  that  they  had  been 
sacrificing  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,  they  reversed  their  policy, 
discounted  freely,  though  they 
had  hardly  a  dollar  in  their  tills 
— and  the  crisis  was  at  an  end  ! 
This  is  a  lesson  and  a  danger  to 
which  all  banks  should  give  good 
heed.*  The  American  public  is  not 
likely  to  forget  the  experience  which 
it  acquired  in  1857,  of  its  power  to 
checkmate  the  banks ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  the  les- 
son has  been  observed  and  noted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
may  be  put  in  practice  if  ever 
the  banks  foolishly  challenge  the 
commercial  classes  to  a  trial  of 
strength. 

Having  shown  how  monetary 
crises  may  be,  and  often  are,  ag- 
gravated into  destructive  panics 
by  a  mistaken  policy  upon  the 
part  of  the  banks,  let  us  complete 
the  lesson  by  showing  the  chief 
means  by  which  panic  and  a  run 
upon  banks  are  stayed.  In  1793 
we  have  shown  how  the  monetary 
panic  was  produced,  or  at  least  in- 
tensified, by  the  Bank  of  England 
curtailing  its  discounts,  and  refus- 
ing to  support  the  public  credit; 
and  how  the  Government  wisely 
came  to  the  rescue  by  making  an 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  The 
amount  authorised  to  be  issued 
was  £5,000,000  in  sums  of  ,£100, 
£50,  and  £20 ;  but  not  half  of  that 
amount  (only  £2,202,000)  was  need- 
ed, and  the  whole  of  this  sum  was 
punctually  repaid.  What  was  the 
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effect  of  this  aid  to  the  commer- 
cial classes'?  "It  operated  like 
magic,"  we  are  told:  "its  success 
was  perfect  and  complete.  All  con- 
temporary writers  bear  witness  to 
the  extraordinary  effects  produced. 
Macpherson  says  that  the  very  in- 
timation of  tlie  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  support  the  mer- 
chants operated  like  a  charm  all 
over  the  country,  and  in  a  great 
degree  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  relief  by  an  almost  instanta- 
neous restoration  of  confidence."* 
In  the  crisis  of  1797,  when  the  Bank 
again  took  the  course  of  enormous- 
ly curtailing  its  discounts,  the  run 
upon  it  became  so  overwhelming 
that  it  was  left  almost  without  a 
sovereign  in  its  coffers,  and  the 
Government  had  to  come  to  its 
relief  by  ordering  the  total  suspen- 
sion of  payments  in  specie.  What 
followed]  "The  relief  produced 
on  the  instant  by  the  definite  de- 
termination to  suspend  cash-pay- 
ments and  extend  tJieir  issues  of 
paper  was  very  great;  within  one 
week  the  Bank  increased  its  ac- 
commodation by  nearly  .£2,000,000 
sterling"  —  or  nearly  one-fourth  ! 
Here,  then,  we  see  plainly  that  the 
convertibility  of  the  note — for  the 
sake  of  which  the  Bank  had  cur- 
tailed its  discounts  so  enormously 
(one-fourth  during  five  weeks)  — 
had  never  really  been  questioned 
by  the  public, — for  an  issue  of  notes 
was  the  very  thing  that  was  desired, 
and  which  stopped  the  panic  ;  and 
the  notes  were  taken  as  readily  by 
every  one  when  it  was  known  that 
there  was  no  gold  to  cash  them,  as 
when  the  Bank  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  specie.t 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  great 
crisis  of  1826.  The  crisis  was  at 
its  height  in  London  from  Monday 
the  12th  to  Saturday  the  17th  De- 
cember. For  six  months  the  Bank 
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had  been  "  violently  contracting  its 
issues"  (i.e.,  by  refusing  to  discount), 
and  it  continued  this  policy 
down  to  the  night  of  Tuesday  the 
14th.  During  the  previous  forty- 
eight  hours,  said  Mr  Huskisson 
afterwards,  even  the  best  Govern- 
ment securities  could  not  to  any 
extent  be  converted  into  money  : 
other  stock,  of  course,  was  still 
more  unsaleable ;  and  Mr  Baring 
said  that  persons  would  not  part 
with  their  money  on  any  terms, 
nor  for  any  security.  But  "  on 
Wednesday  the  14th  the  Bank  to- 
tally changed  their  policy,  and  dis- 
counted with  the  utmost  profuse- 
ness."  In  the  words  of  the  Deputy 
Governor,  "they  had  [at  length!] 
taken  a  firm  and  deliberate  reso- 
lution to  make  common  cause  with 
the  country."  Instead  of  refusing 
to  discount,  they  forced  out  their 
money  in  loans  in  all  directions. 
"  We  lent  it  by  every  possible 
means,"  said  Mr  Harman,  "  and 
in  modes  we  had  never  adopted 
before  ;  ...  we  were  not  on  some 
occasions  over-nice  :  seeing  the 
dreadful  state  in  which  the  public 
were,  we  rendered  every  assistance 
in  our  power."  Between  the  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  the  Bank 
made  issues  of  notes  to  the  amount 
of  ,£5,000,000 !  This  policy,  says 
Mr  M'Leod,  "was  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success:  the  panic 
was  stayed  almost  immediately." 
The  mere  sight  of  the  bank-notes 
was  enough.  "  At  Norwich,"  said 
Mr  Richards,  "when  the  Gurneys 
showed  upon  their  counter  so  many 
feet  of  bank-notes  of  such  a  thick- 
ness, it  stopped  the  run  in  that 
part  of  the  country."  By  the  24th 
of  December  the  panic  was  com- 
pletely allayed  all  over  the  country  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
credit  of  the  banking  world  was 
completely  restored.  J 


*  M'Leod's  'Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking,'  vol.  ii.  p.  72-75. 

t  See  M'Leod,  vol.  ii.  p.  92-100. 

I  M'Leod,  vol.  ii.  p.  245-251.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  panic  in  London  was 
the  stoppage  of  Pole  &  Co.,  bankers,  with  whom  forty  country  banks  were  con- 
nected, on  Monday  the  12th.  "The  fall  of  this  great  banking-house,"  says  Mr 
M'Leod,  "was  the  signal  for  a  general  run  upon  all  the  London  bankers,  and  three 
or  four  more  gave  way— spreading  universal  consternation  among  the  country 
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The  next  great  crisis  was  that  of 
1847  ;  previous  to  which  (by  the 
Act  of  1844)  all  liberty  of  action 
had  been  taken  from  the  Bank  in 
regard  to  its  issues  of  notes,  which 
were  made  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  specie  in  its  posses- 
sion. The  extreme  pressure  in  this 
crisis  began  on  the  23d  September, 
"  when  the  Bank  adopted  more 
stringent  measures  for  curtailing 
the  demand  upon  its  resources. " 
On  the  15th  October  it  refused  to 
make  advances  either  on  Govern- 
ment stock  or  on  Exchequer  bills  : 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
all  the  banks  hastened  to  sell  their 
public  securities,  and,  for  their  own 
safety,  hoarded  the  notes  received 
in  payment, — thus  still  further  re- 
ducing the  circulation.  What  they 
could  not  get  from  the  Bank  in  ad- 
vances on  their  securities,  they  got 
by  the  sale  of  them  :  so  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  Bank's  restric- 
tive policy  was  to  create  panic  and 
hoarding,  and  thereby  immensely 
increase  the  difficulties  of  its  posi- 
tion. Everything  became  worse 
day  by  day.  Several  large  banks 
stopped  payment  in  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  and  other  towns : 
and  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land became  greater  than  ever.  "  As 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  world 
knew  that  the  resources  of  its  bank- 
ing department  were  being  rapidly 
exhausted,  a  complete  panic  seized 
them.  A  complete  cessation  of 
private  discounts  took  place.  No 
one  would  part  with  the  money  or 
notes  in  his  possession."  On  the 
23d  of  October  the  terrible  game 
was  played  out.  The  Bank  Act 
had  to  be  suspended  ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  view  "  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  mercantile  com- 
munity," recommended  the  Bank 
Directors  to  enlarge  the  amount  of 
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their  discounts  and  advances.  What 
followed  1  The  Government  letter 
"  was  made  public  about  one  o'clock 
on  Monday  the  25th,  and  no  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  panic  van- 
ished like  a  dream.  Mr  Gurney 
stated  that  it  produced  its  effects 
in  ten  minutes  !  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  notes  might  be  had, 
than  the  want  of  them  ceased." 
From  the  conduct  as  well  as  the 
statements  of  the  Bank  Directors 
on  this  occasion,  it  appears  evident 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  contract 
their  advances  to  the  public,  apart 
from  the  necessity  to  do  so  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Act  of  1844. 
They  told  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  "they  could  save 
themselves — that  is,  they  could 
comply  with  the  law ;  but  that 
they  could  not  do  so  without  press- 
ing more  stringently  on  the  com- 
mercial world/'  In  how  great  a  de- 
gree the  crisis  was  artificial — how 
immensely  it  was  aggravated  by 
the  restrictive  policy  imposed  upon 
the  Bank — cannot  be  better  shown 
than  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  subject : — 

"Evidence  was  laid  before  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  proved  not  only  the 
existence  of  severe  pressure,  but  also 
that  it  was  aggravated  in  a  very  great 
degree  by  the  hoarding  of  gold  and  bank- 
notes to  a  very  large  extent — in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  amount  of  circula- 
tion, which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  been  adequate,  became  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity. .  .  .  Parties  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  application  to  us,  with  the 
observation,  '  "We  do  not  want  notes, 
but  give  us  confidence.'  They  said, 
'  We  have  notes  enough,  but  we  have 
not  confidence  to  use  them  ;  say  you 
will  stand  by  us,  and  we  shall  have  all 
that  we  want ;  do  anything,  in  short, 
that  will  give  us  confidence.  If  we 
think  that  we  can  'get  bank-notes,  we 


banks,  sixty-three  of  which  succumbed  to  the  crisis,  though  a  considerable  number 
paid  20s.  in  the  pound,  and  eventually  resumed  business."  Yet  it  was  proved  that 
Pole  &  Co.,  whose  stoppage  produced  all  this  disaster,  had  a  surplus  of  £170,000, 
after  payment  of  all  claims  against  them— besides  large  landed  property  belonging 
to  Sir  Peter  Pole,  and  about  £100,000,  the  private  property  of  other  members  of 
the  firm  !  Ought  not  such  a  firm  to  have  been  supported,  instead  of  being  pulled 
to  the  ground  ? 
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shall  not  want  them.'  .  .  .  Parties 
said  to  me,  '  Let  us  have  notes — charge 
10,  12  per  cent  for  them — we  don't  care 
what  the  rate  of  interest  is.  We  don't 
mean,  indeed,  to  take  the  notes,  because 
we  shall  not  want  them ;  only  tell  us  that 
we  can  get  them,  and  this  will  at  once  re- 
store confidence.'  .  .  .  As  soon  as  the 
letter  of  25th  October  appeared,  and 
the  panic  ceased,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  pounds  were  taken  from  the 
hoards  ;  some  from  boxes  deposited  with 
bankers,  although  the  parties  would  not 
leave  the  notes  in  their  bankers'  hands. 
Large  parcels  of  notes  were  returned  to 
the  Bank  of  England  cut  into  halves,  as 
they  had  been  sent  down  into  the  coun- 
try. And  so  small  was  the  real  demand 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  notes,  that 
the  whole  amount  taken  from  the  Bank, 
when  the  unlimited  power  of  issue  was 
given,  was  under  £400,000  !  The  re- 
storation of  confidence  released  notes 
from  their  hoards,  and  no  more  was 
wanted — for  the  trifling  quantity  of  addi- 
tional notes  is  hardly  worth  notice."  * 

Here,  again,  we  see  that  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Bank's  notes  was 
never  questioned;  that  the  crisis 
was  mainly  due  to  the  hoarding  of 
notes  and  gold  by  the  public,  owing 
to  the  breakdown  of  credit  and  con- 
fidence ;  that  the  restrictive  policy 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  the 
chief  cause  of  this  collapse  of  all 
credit,  aggravating  a  season  of  com- 
mercial difficulty  into  one  of  most 
destructive  panic  ;  and  that,  imme- 
diately on  the  reversal  of  this  policy, 
the  panic  and  hoarding  were  at  an 
end,  and  confidence  returned. 

The  crisis  of  1847  was  the  most 
severe  which  had  occurred  ;  but  it 
was  surpassed  in  disaster  by  that 
which  followed  ten  years  afterwards. 
In  1857  a  wave  from  the  American 
crisis  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  pro- 
duced an  equal  crisis  in  our  own 
islands.  Towards  the  close  of  Octo- 
ber, the  news  from  the  United 
States  assumed  so  sinister  an  aspect 
as  to  forebode  some  great  monetary 
catastrophe;  and,  ere  the  month 
ended,  came  the  announcement  of 
a  universal  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments throughout  the  Union.  This 
naturally  put  a  severe  strain  upon 
the  British  firms  engaged  in  the 
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American  trade,  and  upon  the  banks 
connected  with  them.    The  position 
of  these  houses  was  simply  this,  that 
they  had  to  lie  out  of  all  the  money 
due  to  them  by  American  firms,  and 
to  lose  a  part  of  it.    The  actual  loss, 
serious  as  it  was,  was  the  least  part 
of  the  embarrassment ;  for  although 
the  American  firms,  in  consequence 
of  their  inability  to  procure  gold, 
had  suspended,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  perfectly  solvent,  and 
able  to  resume  as  soon  as  the  effects 
of  the  panic  were  over.     The  main 
difficulty  with  our  firms  was,  how 
to  get  their  bills  upon  America  dis- 
counted by  our  banks,  seeing  that 
the  American  banks  and  firms  had 
suspended    payments  in    specie — 
specie  being,  of  course,  the   only 
medium  in  which  payment  for  bills 
upon  America  could  be  received  in 
this  country.     The  embarrassment 
was  essentially  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter ;  and  the  true  way  to  have  tided 
over  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
by  supporting  to  the  uttermost  all 
the  sound  firms  imperilled,  until  the 
monetary  equilibrium  should  be  re- 
stored in  America,  and  the  usual  re- 
mittances reach  this  country.    This 
course  was  adopted  by  the  Bank  of 
England  after  the  Bank  Act  was 
suspended,  but  as  long  as  the  Act 
remained  in  force  such  a  course  was 
impracticable.      No  crisis  was  ever 
so  unexpected  ;    none  ever  culmi- 
nated so  rapidly,. or  proved  so  de- 
structive.   Credit  was  shaken,  and  a 
run  commenced  upon  several  banks 
which  were  known  or  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  the  suspended 
firms.  The  Liverpool  Borough  Bank, 
closely  connected  with  the  American 
trade,  stopped  payment ;  and  after 
reeling  for  some  time  under  the  run 
made  upon  it,  the  Western  Bank  of 
Scotland  likewise  closed  its  doors. 
Great  exertions  were  made  in  Glas- 
gow by  the  authorities  and  leading 
merchants  to  arrest  the  panic ;  the 
other  Scotch  banks,  alarmed  at  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  urged  thereto 
by  the  community,  at  length  came 
forward  to  check  the  distrust,  and 
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gave  their  united  and  most  energetic 
support  to  some  of  their  number 
which  were  run  upon.  Thursday 
the  12th  was  the  last  day  of  the 
panic  in  Scotland. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  had  spread 
to  London.  The  Bank  had  raised  its 
rate  rapidly  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
at  last  picking  out  only  the  finest 
bills  for  discount;  and  as  all  the 
discount-houses  in  London  ceased  to 
make  advances,  the  accommodation 
given  (or  which  under  the  Act  could 
be  given)  by  the  Bank  was  totally  in- 
adequate. The  more  tight  became 
the  money-market,  the  faster  were 
gold  and  notes  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank.  Every  bank  or  firm  sold 
its  securities,  and  kept  beside  it 
the  gold  or  notes  thus  obtained.  In 
order  to  meet  the  run  upon  them, 
the  Scotch  banks  had  ordered  about 
£1,000,000  sterling  in  sovereigns 
from  London, — which  they  obtained 
by  selling  a  portion  of  their  Govern- 
ment stock  (which,  being  readily  con- 
vertible, they  always  hold  in  reserve 
for  such  emergencies),  and  there- 
after getting  the  notes  received  in 
payment  cashed  at  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  English  and  Irish 
banks  took  similar  precautions ;  and 
altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  pa- 
nic, the  banks  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  by  them  about  three  millions 
more  than  their  ordinary  amount 
of  specie.  On  Wednesday  the  1 1th 
the  great  discount-house  of  San- 
derson &  Co.  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend, with  liabilities  to  the  amount 
of  ,£5,000,000  sterling.  The  great 
American  firm  of  Peabody  &  Co. 
also  was  known  to  be  in  extremis — 
it  was  perfectly  solvent,  but,  like 
other  firms,  it  had  for  the  time  to 
lie  out  of  its  money,  and  thus  was 
unable  to  meet  its  engagements. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
support  this  firm,  as  it  was  known 
its  fall  would  bring  down  many 
others,  and  establish  a  general 
panic  in  London.  The  firm  re- 
quired assistance  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  .£1,000,000  sterling ;  and  the 
Bank,  as  fettered  by  the  Act,  had 
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not  this  sum  to  advance.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  Act  suspended  (on 
the  afternoon  of  the  12th)  than  the 
Bank  advanced  the  required  sum 
to  Peabody  &  Co.,  and  in  like 
manner  extended  its  aid  to  many 
other  firms,  and  to  some  of  the 
English  banks.  In  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  in- 
deed all  over  the  country — as  every 
one  will  remember,  and  as  is  proved 
by  the  Trade-reports  now  lying  be- 
fore us — the  beneficial  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  suspension  of  the 
Act,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Bank 
to  extend  its  issues,  was  instanta- 
neous. But  so  tremendous  had 
been  the  calamity,  that  Trade  re- 
mained nervous  and  palpitating 
for  several  days ;  and  four  days 
after  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  the 
'  Times '  remarked,  "  The  liability 
to  an  extension  of  panic  has  still 
been  such,  that  the  principal  bank- 
ing institutions  would  have  incur- 
red a  grave  responsibility  if  they 
had  suffered  any  mischief  to  take 
place  which  was  fairly  preventi- 
ble  : "  that  is  to  say,  if  they  had 
not  freely  made  advances  to  all 
sound  firms  which  needed  assistance. 
The  number  of  solvent,  indeed 
very  wealthy,  firms  which  had  to 
suspend  during  this  crisis  was  very 
great,  and  throws  an  important  light 
upon  the  character  of  such  crises, 
and  upon  the  best  means  of  averting 
them.  The  suspension  of  Dennis- 
toun  &  Co.,  for  example,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  houses  that 
gave  way,  was  so  entirely  artificial 
that,  after  providing  for  every 
shilling  of  their  liabilities,  "  the  ac- 
countant on  the  estate  declared  them 
possessed  of  a  surplus  of  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million."  The 
suspension  of  Nayler,  Vickers,  & 
Co.  was  of  a  similar  character, — 
the  firm  having  assets  to  discharge 
all  their  debts,  with  a  balance  in 
their  favour  of  £250,000.  A  large 
portion  of  the  other  suspended  firms 
were  proved  to  be  in  like  manner  per- 
fectly solvent.*  If  these  firms  could 
have  been  assisted,  as  Peabody  & 


*  For  example,  the  accounts  of  Messrs  Arthur  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  showed  a  bona 
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Co.  were  after  the  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Act,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
crisis  would  have  been  greatly  miti- 
gated, and  the  run  upon  the  banks 
proportionately  lessened,  if  not  al- 
together prevented.  The  stoppage 
of  any  large  firm  not  only  gives  a 
great  shock  to  credit  of  itself,  but 
a  similar  stoppage  is  produced  of 
dozens  of  small  firms  in  connection 
with  the  large  one,  and  thus  panic 
spreads  over  the  country.  Com- 
merce cannot  goon  without  credit, — 
still  less  can  banking.  Commerce, 
indeed,  is  the  first  to  suffer  in  times 
of  crisis ;  but  no  sooner  do  the 
merchants  begin  to  reel,  than  the 
pressure  is  communicated  to  the 
banks.  Every  great  failure,  by  the 
distrust  and  apprehension  which  it 
produces,  is  equivalent  to  a  heavy 
draft  upon  the  banks.  The  credit 
of  commerce  and  of  banking  cannot 
be  dissociated,  and  any  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  which  seeks 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  sacri- 
ficing the  merchants  is  a  suicidal 
mistake. 

We  have  narrated  the  measures 
by  which  all  the  great  commercial 
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crises  have  been  stayed  during  the 
last  seventy  years.  Credit,  as  we 
have  shown,  is  the  only  means  of 
economising  capital ;  and  in  times 
of  crisis  such  economy  is  pecu- 
liarly called  for.  It  is  a  defect 
of  the  English  system  of  banks 
(if  that  can  be  called  a  system 
which  is  totally  unsystematic), 
that  it  does  not  offer  the  facilities 
for  co-operation  and  mutual  sup- 
port which  are  possessed  by  the 
Scotch  banks.  And  hence,  with  all 
their  immense  resources,  their  ma- 
chinery of  resistance  to  a  panic  is 
clumsy  and  unreliable,  compared 
with  that  of  their  northern  rivals. 
In  course  of  time,  doubtless,  order 
and  system  will  arise  out  of  the 
present  chaos  of  English  banking. 
The  new  joint-stock  companies, 
with  their  headquarters  in  London, 
are  gradually  establishing  branches 
in  the  provinces ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  by  the  offer  of  suitable 
terms,  many  of  the  private  banks 
throughout  the  country  will  con- 
sent to  change  their  character,  and 
become  branches  of  the  great  banks 
in  the  metropolis.  Not  until  this 


fide  surplus  of  £90,800.  Messrs  Sewell  &  Neck,  engaged  in  the  Norway  trade,  ex- 
hibited a  surplus  of  £57,581,  after  paying  their  creditors  20s.  in  the  pound,  with  5 
per  cent  interest.  Messrs  Pelly  &  Co.,  with  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  £36,316, 
showed  a  surplus  of  £49,425 — "  a  result,"  justly  observed  the  'Economist,'  "which 
excites  surprise  that  the  house  should  have  been  allowed  to  succumb. "  In  like 
manner,  the  assets  of  Mr  Johnstone  of  Glasgow  were  proved  by  the  accountant  to 
be  nearly  double  his  liabilities  (the  assets  being  £21,580,  and  the  liabilities  £11,440), 
"  after  deducting  all  ascertained  and  probable  losses."  C.  Waud  &  Co.,  with  liabili- 
ties to  the  amount  of  £60,000,  showed  a  surplus  of  £20,000.  Rew,  Prescott,  &  Co. 
paid  20s.  in  the  pound,  with  a  surplus  of  £8000.  T.  &  H.  Elmenhorst  paid  20s. 
in  the  pound,  with  a  surplus  of  £3114.  Mr  Peter  Brown,  whose  suspension  was 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  a  single  creditor,  had  a  surplus  of  £7719.  Heine,  Simon, 
&  Co.,  after  paying  20s.  in  the  pound,  with  interest,  had  a  surplus  of  £53,000. 
Crossley  &  Leeminge  of  Halifax,  Craven  &  Harrop  of  Bradford,  Woodhall  &  Smith 
of  Dudley,  T.  Callender  &  Co. ,  and  others,  paid  20s.  in  the  pound  and  5  per  cent  inte- 
rest. This  list  of  solvent  or  wealthy  firms,  who  figured  in  the  bankruptcies  of  1857, 
could  be  greatly  extended.  But  even  among  those  who  had  to  compound  with  their 
creditors,  there  were  very  many  cases  in  which  the  apparent  insolvency  was  produced 
purely  by  the  stoppage  and  bankruptcy  expenses.  In  Scotland,  the  expenses  of 
winding  up  an  estate  under  sequestration  are  about  15  per  cent — in  England,  about 
45  per  cent ;  and  as  the  trade,  and  consequently  the  bankruptcies,  in  England  are  very 
much  greater  than  in  Scotland,  35  per  cent  will  not  be  an  over-high  estimate  of  the 
average  cost  of  each  bankruptcy  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  this  way,  a  firm  whose 
liabilities  and  assets  balance  one  another — in  other  words,  which  is  solvent — may, 
in  a  crisis  like  that  of  1857,  be  not  only  forced  to  suspend,  but  have  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  assets  swallowed  up  in  bankruptcy  expenses,  and  figure  in  the  news- 
papers as  paying  only  12s.  in  the  pound  !  Indeed,  the  magnitude  of  bankruptcy 
expenses  is  such,  that  the  leading  firms  in  the  City  seek  to  avoid  driving  their 
debtors  into  bankruptcy,  and  prefer  to  have  the  business  wound  up  ' '  under  inspec- 
tion," which  is  a  much  cheaper  process. 
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revolution  is  accomplished  can  an 
economy  of  capital  be  efficiently 
established  among  the  English 
banks.  All  banking,  undoubtedly, 
effects  an  economy  of  capital  on 
the  part  of  the  public ;  what  is 
now  urgently  called  for  is,  that 
there  should  be  a  corresponding 
economy  of  capital  effected  among 
the  banks  themselves.  When  great 
banks  are  established  in  London 
(with  branches  throughout  the  coun- 
try), all  acting  harmoniously  to- 
gether, the  fabric  of  public  credit 
will  be  rendered  as  nearly  proof 
against  the  shocks  of  panic  as  need 
be  desired.  The  great  burden  of 
sustaining  credit,  which,  in  times 
of  panic,  is  at  present  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  the  Bank  of  England, 
will  then  rest  upon  a  wider  basis  ; 
and  a  cordial  co-operation  among 
the  banks  will  suffice  to  reduce  to 
manageable  proportions  crises  such 
as  at  present  overwhelm  the  whole 
country  with  disaster.  It  is  not 
more  gold  that  is  needed  to  fortify 
our  banking  system, — it  is  more  sys- 
tem and  co-operation. 

But  if  we  do  not  need  more  gold, 
at  least  let  us  have  the  use  of  what 
we  possess.  The  Bank  Act  of  1844 
wholly  nullifies  six  millions  of  gold. 
A  single  sentence  will  show  how 
this  waste  of  capital  is  occasioned, 
and  how  serious  are  the  results. 
For  every  note  issued  above  the  ar- 
bitrarily fixed  sum  of  £14,475,000, 
the  Bank  of  England  is  required  by 
the  Act  to  hold  a  corresponding 
amount  in  gold ;  and  as  the  or- 
dinary amount  of  notes  required 
for  the  wants  of  the  public  is  up- 
wards of  £20,000,000,  it  follows 
that  £6,000,000  in  gold  is  the  very 
lowest  amount  that  must  be  in 
the  Bank  to  allow  of  this  amount 
of  notes  being  kept  in  circulation. 

When  only  six  millions  of  gold 
are  in  its  coffers,  and  fully  twenty 
millions  of  notes  in  circulation,  all 
the  notes  which  the  Bank  is  allowed 
to  issue  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  :  so  that,  when  this  point  is 
reached,  not  only  must  all  discount- 
ing cease,  but  the  Bank  cannot  pay 
a  shilling  of  its  deposits,  whether 
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in  notes  or  in  gold,  under  penalty 
of  breaking  the  Act, — and  compli- 
ance with  that  Act  is  the  condition 
of  its  existence.  If  a  depositor  were 
then  to  ask  even  for  a  single  note, 
the  Bank  could  not  give  it,  for  its 
legal  power  to  issue  notes  is  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  the  depositor  were 
to  say,  "  Then  give  it  me  in  gold, 
of  which  you  have  fully  six  mil- 
lions," the  Bank  must  reply  that 
every  sovereign  of  that  sum  must  be 
kept  in  its  coffers,  in  order  that  the 
Act  be  not  infringed.  Thus,  at 
such  times  the  Bank  can  neither 
discount  the  commercial  bills  by 
which  trade  is  carried  on,  nor  make 
payment  of  a  single  note  or  sove- 
reign to  any  of  its  depositors.  It 
must  stop  payment,  not  merely  in 
specie,  but  entirely.  With  fully 
six  millions  of  gold  in  its  posses- 
sion, it  becomes  bankrupt  by  Act 
of  Parliament  :  not  a  shilling  of  its 
deposits  can  be  paid  ;  the  twenty 
millions  of  its  notes  in  circulation 
cease  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and 
trade  of  every  kind  must  be 
stopped.  No  country,  of  course, 
will  stand  being  strangled  in  this 
manner,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
a  legalised  crotchet  ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  always  to  interfere  and 
suspend  the  Act  before  things  come 
to  a  total  deadlock.  Every  one 
knows  now,  as  he  sees  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  running  down  to  seven 
millions,  that  next  day  the  Act  will 
be  suspended.  The  Act  remains 
in  force  simply  on  the  condition 
that  it  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  very  seasons  of  difficulty  which 
it  was  designed  to  prevent.  But 
why  not  suspend  it  sooner, — or  al- 
together 1  Great  practical  injus- 
tice, immense  individual  hardship, 
are  produced  by  the  manner  in 
which  these  suspensions  of  the 
Act  are  made.  For  example,  why 
should  banks  and  mercantile  houses 
be  compelled  to  fail,  at  half-past 
two  o'clock  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber 1857,  when  other  firms  in  simi- 
lar difficulties  at  three  o'clock  are 
freely  assisted,  and  go  on  as  be- 
fore f  Why  should  dozens  of  high- 
ly respectable  and  solvent  firms  be 
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sacrificed — losing  their  good  name, 
which  is  everything  to  a  merchant, 
and  having  to  lose  also  a  heavy 
percentage  of  their  capital  in  the 
shape  of  bankruptcy  expenses, — 
merely  because  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  did  not  suspend 
the  Act  of  1844  an  hour  or  two 
sooner  1  It  is  not  right  that  any 
man — be  he  who  he  may — should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  such  a 
power.  Although  the  Act  were 
harmless,  or  even  wise  in  other 
respects,  it  were  ten  times  better 
that  it  should  be  blotted  from  the 
Statute-book  than  that  any  Minis- 
ter should  have  such  a  power,  or 
that  the  community  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious injustice. 

But  even  with  the  provision  that 
it  be  recurrently  suspended,  the 
Act  of  1844  is  a  mistake  and  an 
evil.  In  the  first  place,  it  renders 
monetary  panics  more  frequent  than 
formerly,  or  than  they  would  be  but 
for  its  operation.  By  nullifying  six 
millions  of  gold,  the  Act  produces, 
when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  has 
fallen  to  eight  millions,  a  panic  as 
violent  as  used  to  occur  when  the 

f}ld  was  reduced  to  two  millions, 
he  Bank  has  to  stop  when  it  has 
still  six  millions  of  gold,  just  as  if 
the  gold  had  fallen  to  zero.  In  this 
way  every  trifling  ebb  of  specie  is 
converted  into  a  serious  catastrophe. 
The  Bank  Act,  in  fact,  makes  us 
sail  in  shallower  waters  than  before. 
Although  our  commerce  has  now 
become  a  veritable  "  Leviathan  " — 
achieving  prodigious  results,  and 
only  the  more  exposed  on  that  ac- 
count to  great  embarrassments — 
the  Bank  Act  strikes  six  fathoms 
of  water  from  beneath  her  keel,  so 
that  the  least  ebb  of  the  tide  now 
brings  the  huge  fabric  aground. 
The  nullifying  of  these  six  millions 
of  gold  is  complete ;  yet  what 
might  they  not  effect  if  they  re- 
mained available  as  formerly  1  The 
issue  of  half  that  sum,  we  believe, 
judging  from  the  history  of  past 
crises,  in  timeous  assistance  to  sol- 
vent but  embarrassed  firms,  would 
suffice  to  have  averted  the  worst 
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panic  that  has  yet  arisen.  Surely, 
then,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  con- 
demn such  potent  agents  of  good  to 
virtual  non-existence  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Bank.  Like  some  of  the 
shadowy  things  shown  to  us  in  the 
world  of  metaphysics,  these  six 
millions  of  gold  at  once  are,  and 
are  not.  They  are  a  fixture  in  the 
Bank,  which  only  one  or  two  per- 
sons within  that  establishment,  and 
not  a  soul  beyond  its  pale,  ever 
sees,  and  from  which  the  public  de- 
rives not  the  slightest  advantage. 
If  any  one  were  to  abscond  with 
them,  the  public  need  not  know 
anything  of  the  loss,  nor  (so  long 
as  the  Bank  Act  exists)  would  be  a 
whit  the  worse  for  it. 

The  only  argument  that  is  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  strange 
arrangement,  which  thus  aggravates 
every  commercial  difficulty  into  a 
crisis — creating  panics  by  Act  of 
Parliament — is,  that  it  tends  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  Bank's 
notes.  But  the  danger  thus  pro- 
vided against  in  a  manner  so  costly 
and  fraught  with  disaster  is  purely 
imaginary.  When  has  the  credit  of 
the  Bank  of  England's  notes  ever 
been  questioned]  Not,  certainly, 
in  the  experience  of  this  generation, 
nor  of  that  which  preceded  it. 
During  the  most  dreadful  panics 
which  have  afflicted  this  country 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  when 
has  the  credit  of  these  notes  ever 
been  mistrusted  1  We  have  no 
fear  for  the  credit  of  these  notes — 
neither  has  any  sane  man  in  the 
country.  During  the  worst  mone- 
tary crises,  these  notes  have  been 
the  very  thing  that  people  have 
made  a  run  upon  the  Bank  to  get. 
It  is  not  gold  that  is  wanted,  but 
discounts — the  ordinary  accommo- 
dation of  commerce.  Let  the  pub- 
lic have  notes,  and  that  is  all  they 
care  for.  This  is  proved  by  the 
evidence  given  before  every  Par- 
liamentary Committee  that  has  in- 
vestigated the  subject.  In  disre- 
gard of  this  fact,  the  Act  of  1844 
took  the  most  stringent  precautions 
against  a  danger  which  never  oc- 
curs, and  totally  overlooked  a  dan- 
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ger  which  is  now  more  recurrent 
than  ever.  Its  framers  thought 
only  of  preserving  the  credit  of  the 
notes,  and  neglected  to  provide  for 
the  general  credit,  alike  commercial 
and  monetary,  of  the  country.  They 
acted  like  engineers  who  should 
fortify  the  part  of  a  position  which 
will  not  be  attacked,  by  transferring 
to  it  the  defences  which  previously 
guarded  the  key  of  the  position. 
By  nullifying  these  six  millions  of 
gold,  the  Act  prevents  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  times  of  crisis,  from 
continuing  that  aid  to  commerce 
which  is  alike  its  business  and  its 
duty,  and  by  the  curtailment  of 
which  a  collapse  of  credit  takes 
place,  creating  panic  and  involving 
our  commercial  world  in  bankrupt- 
cies and  disaster. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  prin- 
ciples long  exploded  in  every  other 
department  of  business  or  legisla- 
tion lie  at  the  root  of  our  present 
Bank  Act.  The  principle  of  for- 
bidding, or  restricting,  the  export 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  many 
Governments  acted  upon  in  medi- 
eval times,  has  been  entirely  con- 
demned for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Yet  what  but  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  ] 
Its  object  is  to  restrict  the  export 
of  the  precious  metals,  totally 
irrespective  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  sent  abroad.  The 
export  may  take  place  for  the  pur- 
chase of  corn,  to  avert  famine — in 
which  case  the  export  is  alike  a 
necessity  and  an  advantage.  Or  it 
may  take  place  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  our  army  abroad — in 
which  case  it  is  a  necessity  imposed 
upon  us  in  order  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  State. 
Or  it  may  take  place  for  the  con- 
duct of  sound  and  highly-profitable 
commercial  undertakings,  which 
will  increase  the  capital  of  the 
country.  But  the  Bank,  as  now 
fettered,  is  bound  to  look  only  at 
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the  fact  of  the  export,  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  object  or  the  pro- 
bable result.  No  one  would  dare 
nowadays  to  propose  an  export- 
duty  on  the  precious  metals, — never- 
theless such  a  frank  return  to  an 
exploded  principle  would  in  reality 
be  wiser,  and  more  advantageous 
for  the  community,  than  the  covert 
adoption  of  it  in  the  mischievous 
form  which  it  assumes  in  the  ex- 
isting Bank  Act.  Such  an  export- 
duty,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
varying  amount  of  specie  in  the 
Bank  of  England  —  as  the  rate 
of  discount  does  at  present  — 
would  at  least  have  this  advantage, 
that  it  would  relieve  from  the  pre- 
sent ever-recurrent  convulsions  the 
internal  currency  of  the  country; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  would  impose 
no  burden  upon  those  who  export 
the  gold,  save  that  to  which  they  are 
at  present  subjected.  We  say  this  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  more  clearly 
into  view  the  working  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  Every  commercial  or  mone- 
tary crisis  during  the  last  seventy 
years  has  been  primarily  occasioned 
by  a  drain  of  specie  for  exporta- 
tion.* And  the  evil  of  the  Bank 
Act  is,  that  by  the  provisions  which 
it  makes  to  arrest  an  external  drain 
on  the  Bank,  it  produces  an  inter- 
nal one  also.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  efflux  of  a  million  or  two  of 
gold,  the  Bank,  by  raising  its  rate 
of  discount,  and  curtailing  its  usual 
advances,  gives  a  shock  to  credit. 
And  this  increasing  tightness  of 
the  money-market,  joined  to  the 
spectacle  of  the  Bank  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  limit  at  which  it 
must  stop  discounting  altogether, 
tends  to  suspend  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  credit  throughout  the 
country,  producing  numerous  fail- 
ures, and  ultimately  panic  and  a 
run  upon  the  banks.  Under  the 
present  system,  therefore,  an  exter- 
nal drain  inevitably  produces  an 
internal  drain  also — which  is  like 


In  1857,  the  export  of  specie  to  America  was  not  large  (only  £1,225,000);  but 
then  the  effect  of  this  drain  was  rendered  as  great  as  if  the  amount  of  the  drain 
had  been  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  because  of  the  stoppage  of  the  usual  remittances  of 
gold  from  America. 
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lighting  a  candle  at  both  ends.  In- 
deed, during  the  last  crisis  (1857) 
the  amount  of  gold  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England  to  meet  the 
internal  drain  was  three  times 
greater  than  the  amount  which 
during  the  same  period  was  sent 
abroad  !  Thus,  the  crises  which 
ever  and  anon  inflict  widespread 
ruin  and  suffering  amongst  us,  are 
actually  of  our  own  making. 
Temporary  difficulties  we  aggravate 
into  stupendous  calamities — panics 
and  bankruptcies  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ! 

Moreover,  let  us  say  a  word  about 
these  external  drains,  against  which 
the  Bank  Act  takes  such  ruinous 
precautions.  We  have  already  shown 
for  what  purposes  they  take  place — 
namely,  either  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, or  for  profitable  employment. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  long  the  gold 
thus  exported  remains  abroad.  Is 
it  lost  to  us  1 — or  is  it  so  long  of  re- 
turning that  we  must  act  as  if  we 
had  lost  it  ]  By  no  means.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  how  short  a  time 
the  gold  remains  abroad.  In  most 
cases  it  simply  does  its  work  and 
returns.  Take  for  example  the  great 
crisis  of  1857,  the  facts  of  which 
have  been  more  fully  placed  on  re- 
cord than  those  of  previous  times. 
The  whole  amount  of  specie  sent 
from  this  country  to  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  two 
months  preceding  the  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Act,  was  £1,225,000  ; 
and  in  two  months  afterwards 
we  had  not  only  got  back  from 
America  all  that  we  had  sent,  but 
nearly  three  times  as  much  — 
namely,  £3,200,000.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  this  large  amount  was 
attracted  back  by  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Act, — for  the  Act  had 
been  suspended.  Neither  was  it 
even  owing  to  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est in  this  country;  for, two  months 
after  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  the 
Bank's  rate  of  discount  was  lower 
than  it  had  been  two  months  before 
that  event.  On  the  1st  of  October 
the  rate  stood  at  5^  per  cent, — on 
the  14th  of  January  it  was  only  5 
per  cent,  and  in  a  fortnight  after- 
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wards  it  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 
Moreover,  in  the  ten  weeks  which 
followed  the  suspension  of  the 
Act,  the  specie  in  the  Bank  in- 
creased from  about  £7,000,000  to 
£15,400,000  !  Manifestly,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Act  was  even  more 
efficacious  in  increasing  the  Bank's 
stock  of  bullion,  than  the  operation 
of  the  Act  had  been  in  dispersing  it. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  a  folly  unworthy  of 
grown  men,  not  to  say  of  a  highly- 
civilised  nation,  to  regard  with  such 
trepidation  the  sudden  but  brief  ebb- 
ings  of  bullion  from  the  Bank.  And 
surely — but  for  the  machinery  of 
terror  set  in  operation  by  the  Bank 
Act  —  it  would  require  no  great 
exercise  of  common  sense  to  enable 
our  people  to  remain  composed 
during  the  two  or  three  months 
that  the  two  or  three  millions  of 
our  usual  amount  of  gold  may  be 
on  its  travels  abroad. 

The  Act  of  1844,  instead  of  being 
(as  its  author  chose  to  call  it)  the 
supplement  of  the  Act  of  1819,  was 
the  spoiling  of  it.  The  present  Act 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  1819, 
alike  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  working, 
By  alternate  fits,  it  expands  and 
contracts  credit, — depreciates  and 
enhances  the  value  of  the  currency. 
And  it  does  so  in  the  most  perverse 
manner  possible.  When  the  cur- 
rency is  superabundant,  the  Act 
increases  it;  when  credit  is  easy, 
it  expands  it  still  more.  Again, 
when  money  becomes  scarce,  the 
Act  makes  it  still  scarcer ;  and 
when  credit  is  contracted,  it  con- 
tracts it  further,  and  eventually 
destroys  it.  When  gold  overflows 
in  the  Bank,  all  kinds  of  trading 
are  promoted  to  the  uttermost ; 
when  gold  becomes  scarce,  they  are 
remorselessly  checked.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  what  is  very 
moderate  trading  at  one  time  is 
treated  as  over-trading  at  another. 
What  was  very  slow  trading  in 
1852,  is  set  down  as  reckless  spe- 
culation in  1857.  In  1852  the 
Bank  had  22|  millions  of  gold 
in  its  vaults ;  whereupon,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  and  equally  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders, the  Bank  reduced  its  rate 
of  discount  to  2  per  cent,  and,  by 
offering  money  on  such  easy  terms, 
succeeded  in  pushing  into  circula- 
tion nearly  five  millions  of  extra 
paper -money.  The  circulation  of 
the  Bank  rose  from  its  ordinary  a- 
mount  of  £20,000,000  to  .£24,500,000 
in  the  autumn  of  1852.  There  are 
very  few  kinds  of  speculation  that 
will  not  pay  when  money  can  be 
borrowed  at  2  per  cent ;  and  if  the 
British  public,  in  those  years  of  low 
discounts,  did  not  rush  into  all 
manner  of  rash  and  uncalled-for 
schemes,  it  was  because  they  knew 
better  what  was  good  for  them  than 
their  legislators  did.  In  little  more 
than  three  years  afterwards,  the 
Bank  rate  was  raised  to  7  per  cent, 
and  the  circulation  reduced  to  only 
£18,142,000  —  not  three  -  fourths 
of  what  it  had  been  in  1852 ! 
Since  1844,  there  have  been  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount,  and  conse- 
quent alterations  in  the  value,  of 
the  currency — and  variations  still 
more  striking  in  the  value  of  loan- 
able capital,  as  expressed  by  the 
rate  of  discount — such  as  were  un- 
known under  the  Act  of  1819.  In 
fact,  the  Act  of  1844  has  failed  in 
the  object  which  it  was  designed 
to  achieve,  and  has  subjected  the 
country  to  new  evils,  of  which  its 
framers  never  dreamt. 

It  is  full  time  that  the  mistakes 
of  the  Bank  Act  should  be  recog- 
nised. It  is  time  also  that  the 
Bank  of  England  were  restored  to 
that  freedom  of  action  without 
which  there  can  be  no  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  Direc- 
tors, no  scope  for  real  ability  in 
the  management,  and  no  adequate 
support  to  public  credit  in  times  of 
monetary  and  commercial  difficulty. 
At  present  the  Bank  is  simply  a  ma- 
chine— a  mechanism — which  knows 
not  good  from  evil,  and  never  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  rule  and  the 
exception.  Of  the  two  supports 
of  industry  and  commerce — gold- 
money  and  credit — the  Bank  kills 
the  latter  in  an  attempt  to  preserve 
the  other  more  palpable,  but  less 
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fundamental  and  indispensable, 
basis  of  trade  and  prosperity.  And, 
by  a  strange  fatuity,  the  very  mea- 
sures which  it  takes  to  preserve  the 
one  destroy  both.  It  is  on  the 
sagacity  of  experienced  men,  not 
on  the  dead  formulism  of  a  ma- 
chine, that  this  country,  and  every 
country,  must  rely  for  an  able  and 
beneficial  direction  of  so  important 
a  branch  of  the  national  resources. 
In  England  we  have  had  too  much 
legislation  for  the  welfare  of  bank- 
ing. Left  free  and  unfettered  in 
Scotland,  banking  assumed  a  form 
as  near  perfection  as  could  be 
devised.  In  England  it  has  been 
so  swaddled  and  cramped  by  legis- 
lation that  its  natural  growth  was 
arrested  and  all  symmetry  made 
unattainable.  First  Monopoly,  and 
now  Restriction,  have  exercised 
their  baneful  influence  upon  Eng- 
lish banking.  Both  are  pernicious 
in  principle,  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity, and  incompatible  with  the 
due  use  and  economy  of  capital. 

The  importance  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  been  discussing  will 
be  acknowledged.  The  reasonable- 
ness of  the  discussion  will  soon  be, 
if  it  is  not  already,  apparent.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  see  banks  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  It  is  im- 
portant, alike  for  themselves  and 
for  the  country,  that  their  estab- 
lishment and  organisation  should 
be  framed  upon  the  principles  of 
system  and  centralisation,  which 
are  so  favourable  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  support  in  times  of 
difficulty.  Nor  can  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that,  under  the 
present  erroneous  system,  the  very 
magnitude  of  these  enterprises,  by 
stimulating  industry  and  increasing 
our  fabric  of  credit  (things  excel- 
lent in  themselves),  may  bring  upon 
us  disaster  should  any  temporary 
diminution  occur  in  the  narrow 
basis  of  gold  in  the  Bank,  upon 
which  legislation  has  made  our 
whole  prosperity  dependent.  The 
present  position  of  the  money-mar- 
ket is  not  such  as  to  make  us  regard 
the  future  with  much  complacency. 

The  high  rate  of  discount  which 
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has  prevailed  of  late — we  may  say 
for  several  years  past — is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact,  when  we  consi- 
der the  vast  addition  which,  during 
the  same  period,  has  been  made  to 
the  world's  stock  of  metallic  cur- 
rency. To  some  extent,  this  shows 
that  the  moral  effect  of  the  gold- 
discoveries,  in  giving  an  impulse  of 
hopefulness  to  all  forms  of  indus- 
trial enterprise,  has  been  greater 
than  the  addition  which  they  have 
made  to  the  currency  by  which 
trade  is  carried  on.  As  regards 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
tightness  of  the  money  -  market, 
apart  from  the  general  increase  of 
trade  which  has  been  in  operation 
of  late  years,  it  is  obviously  due  to 
the  establishment  of  a  vast  number 
of  new  companies,  and  to  the  pecu- 
liar form  which  the  cotton-trade 
has  assumed  since  the  stoppage  of 
our  supplies  of  cotton  from  Amer- 
ica. The  new  companies  consist 
chiefly  of  banks  and  credit -com- 
panies of  various  kinds ;  and  hence 
they  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
will  economise  a  larger  amount  of 
capital  than  they  absorb.  The  pre- 
sent expansion  of  associative  enter- 
prise, therefore,  is  quite  different 
from  the  railway  mania  of  1847,  or 
from  any  other  in  which  the  capital 
subscribed  is  sunk  in  enterprises 
of  a  temporarily  unremunerative 
kind.  In  fact,  the  very  establish- 
ment of  these  banking  and  credit- 
companies  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
recent  dearness  of  money;  and  if 
they  are  conducted  with  ordinary 
prudence,  the  whole  community 
will  benefit  by  them.  Should  the 
credit-companies  engage  in  the  sup- 
port of  great  industrial  enterprises 
abroad,  the  result,  it  is  true,  will  be 
disastrous,  even  should  these  enter- 
prises be  very  profitable  ;  for,  as  we 
have  shown,  any  drain  of  gold  for 
exportation,  howsoever  produced, 
brings  our  present  monetary  system 
to  a  deadlock.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  cotton-trade 
is  a  more  serious  cause  of  embar- 
rassment. Formerly,  when  we  ob- 
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tained  our  cotton-supplies  from  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  the 
States  took  from  us  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  manufactures ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  balance  of  trade 
was  pretty  well  maintained.  But 
now,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  other 
countries  from  which  we  draw  our 
new  supplies,  take  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  our  goods  in  ex- 
change ;  and  hence  we  have  to  pay 
to  them  a  heavy  balance  in  the  pre- 
cious metals.  We  cannot  avoid  it : 
in  fact,  we  are  only  too  glad  to  get 
cotton  upon  these  terms,  and  it 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  if 
we  could  not  get  it.  Lancashire  is 
idle  for  want  of  cotton.  The  most 
important  branch  of  our  national 
industry,  next  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  has  been  for  two  years 
almost  at  a  standstill  for  want  of 
the  raw  material ;  and  an  immense 
national  subscription  has  been  re- 
quisite to  keep  half  a  million  of  our 
working-classes  from  absolute  star- 
vation. Cotton,  therefore,  means 
employment  for  these  suffering  my- 
riads. It  means  also,  not  only  or- 
dinary, but  extraordinary  profits  for 
the  master-manufacturers.  As  the 
trade-reports  from  all  quarters  show, 
the  world's  stock  of  cotton  clothing 
has  become  scanty,  and  our  cotton 
goods  will  now  find  a  ready  market 
everywhere.  To  obtain  a  supply 
of  cotton,  therefore,  has  become  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  even 
in  a  national  point  of  view ;  yet  our 
monetary  system  creates  superflu- 
ous obstacles  to  our  obtaining  it. 
At  this  moment,  and  for  four 
months  past,  the  Bank  of  England 
has  regarded  the  importers  of  cotton 
as  its  peculiar  enemies.  "  In  Nov- 
ember last  it  refused  discounts  to 
purchasers  of  cotton,  not  because 
their  bills  were  doubtful,  but  be- 
cause of  the  dread  of  a  drain  of 
gold."  *  It  thus  checks  the  import 
of  cotton,  and  thereby  prevents  the 
revival  of  our  cotton-trade,  and  the 
employment  of  our  manufacturing 
population.  In  fact,  to  talk  of 
"free  trade"  under  our  present  mon- 


*  '  Bankers'  Magazine'  for  February,  p.  92. 
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etary  system,  is  a  mockery.  In- 
stead of  trade  being  "  free,"  it  is 
restricted  alike  in  whole  and  in 
every  part,  and  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  could  be  affected  by 
customs-duties.  The  Bank,  indeed, 
is  not  to  blame.  The  Act  of  1844, 
by  binding  it  to  the  observance  of 
certain  rules,  compelled  it  to  regard 
all  other  considerations  as  extrane- 
ous when  the  observance  of  these 
rules  is  imperilled. 

But  while  the  high  rate  of  dis- 
count which  prevails  at  present, 
and  which  to  a  lesser  degree  has 
prevailed  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  due  to  the  various  causes  which 
we  have  specified,  it  is  in  part 
ascribable  to  another  cause  which 
merits  attention.  To  a  great  extent 
it  has  been  produced  by  a  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land—  a  change  chiefly  local  in  its 
effects,  it  is  true,  yet  exercising 
an  important  influence  upon  the 
money-rates  of  all  Europe.  The 
Bank  now  raises  its  rate  of  discount 
to  8  per  cent  in  circumstances  where 
formerly  it  only  charged  4  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, it  charges  twice  as  much 
for  its  money  as  it  used  to  do.  This 
change,  so  little  noticed,  but  so  im- 
portant to  the  commercial  classes, 
has  been  introduced  during  the  last 
half-dozen  years.  Previous  to  1857, 
when  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  was  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  millions,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count usually  stood  at  4  or  4j  per 
cent ;  but  now,  when  the  bullion 
stands  at  a  similar  amount,  the  rate 
is  raised  to  8  per  cent.  In  Decem- 
ber last,  when  the  Bank  rate  was 
8  per  cent,  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion ranged  from  .£13,048,000  to 
^13,673,000.  In  truth,  the  Bank 
Directors,  taught  by  two  failures, 
find  that  the  Act  of  1844  is  so 
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unworkable  in  exceptional  times, 
and  so  aggravates  the  difficulties 
of  their  position,  that  they  now 
seek  to  save  the  reputation  of 
the  Bank  by  throwing  an  extra 
burden  upon  the  commercial  com- 
munity.* Since  they  could  not 
save  themselves  by  the  rates  which 
they  charged  in  1847  and  ;57,  they 
are  resolved  to  try  what  immensely 
higher  rates  will  do.  By  nullifying 
six  millions  of  gold  in  the  Bank, 
the  Act  of  1844  laid  a  new  and 
heavy  burden  upon  the  Bank,  which 
the  Bank  has  now  quietly  transferred 
(by  nearly  doubling  its  rates  of 
discount)  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
commercial  classes.  An  artificial 
crisis  is  thus  produced,  while  the 
Bank  has  fully  thirteen  millions  of 
gold  in  its  vaults ;  and  the  Bank 
exacts,  and  the  community  pays, 
nearly  double  the  rates  that  used 
to  prevail,  or  which,  but  for  the 
Act,  would  prevail.  For  several 
months  past,  the  Bank  of  France, 
with  equal  liabilities  to  those  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  has  had  only 
half  as  much  bullion  ;t  and  yet  its 
rate  of  discount  is  only  7  per  cent 
(which  is  fully  higher  than  the 
average  rate  on  the  Continent),  and 
more  confidence  prevails  in  the 
commercial  world  of  France  than 
in  ours.  We  think  it  important  to 
direct  attention  to  this  matter,  for, 
whenever  a  crisis  like  that  of  1857 
recurs,  we  believe  that  the  Direc- 
tors, stung  by  their  former  inability 
to  observe  the  Act  of  1844,  will 
raise  the  rate  to  an  exorbitant 
amount,  and  will  charge  20  per 
cent  where  they  used  to  charge  10. 
Bound  and  fettered  by  the  Act,  and 
intent  only  on  saving  themselves, 
they  will  raise  the  rate,  and  reject 
good  bills  as  they  think  best  for 
themselves,  leaving  the  commercial 
classes  to  pay  a  Shylock  rate  of 


*  This  plan  is  not  original  — it  was  suggested  by  Mr  M'Leod  in  1856  ;  but,  en- 
lightened by  the  disaster  of  1857,  the  Bank  finds  that  it  must  charge  far  higher 
rates  than  those  proposed  by  Mr  M'Leod,  if  the  Act  is  to  be  observed. 

t  The  last  published  monthly  statements  show  that  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  France,  during  December  and  January,  averaged  exactly  £7,000,000. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  were  so  circumstanced  (as  it  was  in  1847  and  '57)  the  coun- 
try would  be  covered  with  bankruptcies  from  end  to  end,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  working-classes  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment. 
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usury  or  go  into  the  Gazette. 
The  Bank,  we  believe,  is  now  well 
satisfied  with  the  Act,  which,  it 
finds,  justifies  it  in  charging  double 
profits  upon  its  money.  But  surely 
rather  than  await  the  suicidal  con- 
flict which  is  certain  to  arise  be- 
tween the  Bank  and  the  commer- 
cial classes,  on  occasion  of  another 
monetary  crisis,  it  were  better  for 
both  parties  to  reconsider  betimes 
the  laws  affecting  our  monetary 
system,  and  obtain  the  abolition  of 
such  enactments  as  have  proved  to 
be  injurious  and  unworkable. 

As  regards  the  immediate  future, 
the  new  influences  likely  to  affect 
our  money  -  market  are  of  two 
kinds : — Firstly,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  a  drain  of  specie  may  ere 
long  be  made  upon  this  country,  by 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France 
— just  as  the  recent  high  rates  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  been  calculat- 
ed to  draw  specie  from  France.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  two 
Banks  pursue  widely  different 
courses  in  order  to  attain  the  same 
end.  The  Bank  of  England  seeks 
to  obtain  gold  by  raising  its  rate  of 
discount,  whereby  our  whole  indus- 
try is  checked  and  employment  is 
restricted.  The  Bank  of  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  avoids  raising 
its  rate  to  a  similar  extent — it  re- 
fuses to  check  industry,  and  subject 
the  community  to  such  a  strain ; 
nevertheless,  it  obtains  gold  by  a 
process  quite  as  efficient  as  that 
,  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  purchases  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial bills  upon  other  countries,  for- 
wards them  to  be  cashed,  and  gets 
the  specie.  The  difference  between 
the  two  methods  is,  that  in  supply- 
ing themselves  with  gold,  the  one 
Bank  gets  high  rates  of  discount, 
and  the  other  gives  them.  The 
Bank  of  England,  in  times  of  crisis, 
makes  a  profit  for  itself  at  the  ex- 
pense and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community;  the  Bank  of  France, 
at  such  times,  incurs  a  loss  in  order 
to  protect  the  community  from  dis- 
aster. Yet  the  loss  is  more  in  ap- 
pearance th  an  reality.  Suppose  the 
Bank  of  France,  keeping  its  own 
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rate  at  7  per  cent,  buys  up  bills 
upon  London,  where  the  Bank  (we 
shall  say)  has  raised  its  rate  to  9 
per  cent.  In  such  a  case,  ostensi- 
bly the  Bank  of  France  will  lose 
fully  2  per  cent  on  all  the  bullion 
which  it  obtains ;  but  as  this  bul- 
lion becomes  the  basis  of  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  paper-money,  which 
the  Bank  lends  at  7  per  cent,  the 
balance  is  redressed — besides  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  sustaining 
commercial  credit,  and  preserving 
the  national  industry  from  the  con- 
vulsions of  panic  and  the  pressure 
of  exorbitant  rates  of  discount. 

Secondly,  our  money-market  may 
not  improbably  be  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  a  serious  war  on  the 
Continent.  The  normal  effect  of 
war  is  to  check  international  trade, 
and  thereby  to  make  loanable  capi- 
tal more  plentiful,  by  lessening  the 
demand  for  it.  Probably,  also,  many 
persons  who  at  present  hold  Conti- 
nental securities  will  sell  them,  and 
send  or  bring  their  money  to  this 
country  to  be  invested  in  English 
securities,  as  the  safer.  Both  of 
these  effects,  to  a  small  extent,  are 
already  taking  place.  Thus  far, 
a  Continental  war  would  tend  to 
ease  our  money-market.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Belligerent  Governments  in  almost 
all  cases  require  loans  :  and  these 
loans  will  absorb  the  loanable  capi- 
tal set  free  by  the  inaction  of  trade, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  more. 
If  the  loans  be  subscribed  by  the 
subjects  of  the  Governments  which 
require  them,  the  effect  on  this 
country  will  be  little — always  sup- 
posing that  England  is  not  drawn 
into  the  melee.  But  if  English 
capitalists  should  subscribe  largely 
for  any  of  these  foreign  loans,  the 
effect  upon  our  money-market 
would  be  instantaneous,  and  very 
injurious  to  the  community.  For 
it  would  create  a  drain  of  gold — 
the  main  cause  of  all  our  monetary 
panics  and  commercial  calamities, 
and  an  embarrassment  which  our 
present  system  of  monetary  legisla- 
tion invests  with  artificial  but  most 
disastrous  consequences. 
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LOUIS    NAPOLEON    AS    A     GENEKAL. 


THERE  is  only  one  man  living 
who  knows  what  the  feeling  is  of 
having  the  whole  civilised  world 
intent  on  his  words  and  gestures. 
Individual  opinions  may  differ 
widely  respecting  his  capacity,  his 
statesmanship,  his  power  of  thought. 
The  manner  in  which  he  attained 
to,  and  has  continued  to  hold,  his 
present  eminence,  may  be  criticised 
in  language  more  or  less  strong. 
But  of  the  fact  of  his  power  no  man 
can  doubt.  There  he  stands,  abso- 
lute master  of  a  great  empire.  The 
population  of  that  empire  is  pre- 
eminently warlike  ;  and  to  push 
it  through  such  enterprises  as  its 
belligerent  propensities  may  impel 
it  to  begin,  there  exist  in  the  nation 
resources  greater  than  it  ever  be- 
fore possessed,  developed  by  intel- 
ligence which  has  never  till  now 
been  employed  to  such  practical 
ends.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
nourish  in  France  beyond  precedent. 
But  they  by  no  means  absorb  the 
energies  of  the  nation  or  the  atten- 
tion of  its  ruler.  For  the  military 
power  of  the  country  is  great,  even 
in  proportion  to  the  resources  that 
support  it.  Nor  is  that  power  de- 
pendent, as  has  been  often  the  case 
with  great  military  monarchies,  on 
mere  numbers.  All  that  science 
can  do  by  its  researches,  all  that 
mechanical  art  can  effect  by  its 
practised  skill,  all  that  industry 
can  ascertain  by  experiment,  is 
brought  to  complete  the  organisa- 
tion and  material  necessary  for  the 
effective  action  in  modern  war  of 
this  great  numerical  force.  Inces- 
sant discipline,  vast  arsenals,  or- 
ganisation at  once  comprehensive 
and  minute,  for  the  supply,  equip- 
ment, and  movement  of  the  troops ; 
a  trained  staff  and  trained  comand- 
ers — all  aid  in  giving  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency to  the  vast  machine.  Thus 


complete,  it  is  moved  by  the  will 
of  one  man ;  and  this  it  is  which 
causes  all  nations,  great  and  small, 
to  watch,  as  Swiss  peasants  might 
watch  a  poised  avalanche,  as  vil- 
lagers on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius 
watch  the  aspect  of  the  volcano, 
the  signs  from  which,  they  may 
divine  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Emperor. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  estimate  justly  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  that  intelligence 
which  will,  in  a  great  European 
war,  direct  the  operations  of  the 
French  army.  Means  for  forming 
a  fair  estimate  of  that  intelligence 
have  existed  ever  since  the  cam- 
paign of  1859.  These  are  rendered 
almost  perfect  by  the  important 
supplement  they  have  received  in 
the  work  which  we  propose  to  re- 
view. We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  campaign  which  has  been  re- 
corded, explained,  and  illustrated 
so  splendidly  as  this  '  Campaign  of 
Napoleon  III.'  The  text  is  printed 
on  sumptuous  paper,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  two  atlases — one  of  bat- 
tles, the  other  of  inarches.  The 
first,  besides  a  general  map  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  supplies  not  only 
accurate  plans  of  the  various  fields 
of  action,  but  professes  also  to  di- 
vide each  engagement  into  "mo- 
ments," or  interesting  and  critical 
stages.  The  second  places  all  the 
troops  on  both  sides  in  the  posi- 
tions they  occupied  on  the  surface 
of  the  map  every  day  throughout 
the  campaign.  Thus  to  know  what 
any  particular  corps  was  doing,  or 
how  posted,  on  a  particular  day,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
map  of  that  date ;  and  thus  the 
two  atlases  by  themselves  form,  to 
the  instructed  eye,  a  very  complete 
symbolic  record  of  the  operations  ; 
and  the  beauty  of  the  maps  fur- 


'  Campagne  de  1'Empereur  Napoleon  III.  en  Italic,  1859,  redigee  au  Depot  de  la 
Gnerre,  d'apres  les  documents  officiels,  etant  Directeur  le  General  Blondel,  sous  le 
Ministere  de  son  Excellence  le  Marechal  Comte  Randon,  1860,  1861.'  Paris,  1862. 
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nishes  brilliant  testimony  of  the 
skill  and  care  which  preside  over 
the  topographical  department  of 
the  French  Staff. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  rely  on  this  magnificent 
work  as  absolutely  trustworthy.  It 
is  not  likely  that  a  book  written 
and  published  under  the  Imperial 
eye  will  point  out  Imperial  errors. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  information 
derived  from  French  marshals  will 
be  otherwise  than  highly  favourable 
to  the  generalship  of  their  chief. 
If  the  biographers  of  great  com- 
manders always  claim  for  generals 
(what  generals  never  claim  for 
themselves)  that  it  is  impossible 
they  could  ever  be  wrong,  the  pre- 
sent case  is  not  likely  to  be  an  ex- 
ception, where  the  editor  is  a  French 
General,  and  the  subject  the  gene- 
ralship of  his  Imperial  master.  It 
is  therefore  especially  necessary  to 
examine  this  work  carefully — not, 
indeed,  to  scrutinise  statements  of 
facts  which  are  no  doubt  well  con- 
sidered and  reliable,  but  to  weigh  the 
inferences  of  judgment  and  saga- 
city drawn  from  those  facts.  Such 
an  investigation  we  now  propose  to 
enter  on ;  premising  that  if  our 
explanations  should  seem  too  tech- 
nical for  the  general  reader  (which 
we  shall  try  to  avoid),  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance almost  inevitable  in  the 
treatment  of  a  subject  the  elements 
of  which  are  not  very  generally 
known. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion that  no  military  disquisition 
can  be  read  to  any  advantage  ex- 
cept with  a  map.  In  the  present 
instance  a  small  one,  such  as  Keith 
Johnston;s  Travelling  Map  of  Italy, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  our  narrative 
and  remarks. 

On  the  1st  January  1859,  France 
could  produce  in  arms,  without  any 
effort  more  than  usual,  640,000  men; 
a  numerical  establishment  which, 
besides  furnishing  troops  for  home 
service  and  for  Algeria,  maintained 
the  army  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Magenta  to  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  at  the 
force  of  about  130,000  men.  Of 
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these  about  10,000  were  cavalry  ; 
and  the  force  of  field-artillery  was, 
at  various  epochs,  from  312  to  400 
guns. 

These  guns,  nearly  all  rifled,  car- 
ried with  them  ammunition  for  a 
great  battle.  Every  corps  of  the 
army  was  accompanied  by  110  car- 
riages, containing  a  second  supply 
of  ammunition  for  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. Finally,  a  grand  park  of 
430  carriages,  organised  at  Lyons, 
carried  fresh  supplies  to  St  Jean  de 
Maurienne,  from  whence  artillery- 
horses  drew  them  over  the  Mont 
Cenis  to  Susa. 

The  arsenals  in  France  were  in 
full  operation,  converting  the  old 
Napoleon  field-gun  into  a  rifled 
weapon.  The  whole  army  was  sup- 
plied with  rifled  muskets.  Besides 
the  field-artillery,  200  guns  and  70 
mortars  were  provided  for  the  siege 
of  the  Italian  fortresses,  each  sup- 
plied, on  the  average,  with  900 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Tents  were  provided  to  contain 
nearly  a  million  of  men — almost 
enough  to  house  the  population  of 
Paris,  and  covering  an  area  much 
greater  than  the  city. 

For  the  necessary  supplies  of 
forage  and  grain  the  French  mar- 
kets were  exhausted,  and  the  vast 
total  was  completed  by  purchases 
in  other  countries.  The  civil  bak- 
eries of  France  were  charged  with 
the  supply  of  the  troops  in  the  in- 
terior, and  the  Government  estab- 
lishments were  thus  free  to  devote 
all  their  resources  to  providing 
bread  for  the  army  of  Italy,  and 
to  amassing  reserves  for  its  future 
subsistence.  But  these  conversions 
could  not  take  place  in  a  moment ; 
and  to  give  time  for  the  organ- 
isation of  supplies,  provisions  for 
100,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  for 
twenty  days,  were  collected  at  vari- 
ous towns  in  Piedmont. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  French  sol- 
diery might  survey  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction the  enormous  provision 
made  for  its  comfort  and  efficiency. 
But  there  is  another  set  of  items  in 
the  account,  very  interesting  and 
significant,  though  by  no  means 
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equally  cheering  to  contemplate. 
For  instance,  363,000  kilogrammes 
of  lint  were  provided,  being  10,000 
dressings  a-day  for  more  than  three 
months.  About  1000  cases  of  sur- 
gical instruments  also  figure  grimly 
in  the  list.  Every  battalion  was 
followed  by  a  mule  bearing  surgical 
instruments  and  dressings  for  200 
wounded.  Every  division,  besides 
instruments,  was  provided  with 
2000  dressings.  "  In  view  of  ulte- 
rior wants,"  we  are  told  there  was 
a  reserve  of  lint  and  bandages  re- 
presenting 2,800,000  dressings.  The 
medical  arrangements  comprised 
everything  necessary  for  15,000 
sick  for  three  months.  Besides  the 
field-hospitals  which  first  received 
the  wounded  and  diseased,  military 
and  civil  establishments  were  or- 
ganised in  the  interior  of  France, 
to  relieve  the  army  of  such  encum- 
brances by  accommodating  17,000 
patients.  Such  are  some  of  the  col- 
ours used  in  painting  the  gloomier 
pictures  that  hang  in  the  temple  of 
Fame,  where  the  bright  eye  of  glory 
is  covered  with  a  patch,  and  where 
the  exulting  tread  of  conquest  is 
exchanged  for  a  painful  hobble  upon 
wooden  legs. 

At  risk  of  being  tedious,  we  have 
given  some  of  these  details,  because, 
for  want  of  them,  readers  of  mili- 
tary operations  are  often  insensible 
to  the  vast  preparations  required 
for  the  commencement  of  war  be- 
tween great  Powers,  and  to  the  na- 
ture of  certain  facts  which  must 
enter  into  military  calculations,  and 
which,  though  they  seldom  appear 
on  the  surface  of  history,  form  the 
great  elements  of  perplexity  for 
governments  and  generals.  Send- 
ing forth  an  army  is  like  sending 
forth  a  city  equal  to  the  capital  of 
a  great  state,  transporting  it,  with 
all  its  means  of  food  and  shelter, 
from  place  to  place  at  uncertain 
times  and  in  unforeseen  directions, 
and  leaving  it  all  the  time  entirely 
dependent  on  the  territory  from 
which  it  set  forth  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  numbers  and  the 
supply  of  its  daily  wants.  We  here 
lay  especial  stress  on  this,  because, 
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for  the  appreciation  of  the  present 
campaign,  it  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  necessities 
which  bind  an  army  by  indissoluble 
ties  to  certain  points  in  its  rear. 

The  theatre  of  war  was  the  fertile, 
flat,  well-watered  basin  of  North 
Italy,  enclosed  like  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre by  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines. Giants  or  ancient  gods  might 
be  figured,  by  a  fancy  imbued  with 
classic  lore,  as  sitting  on  the  lofty 
summits  to  watch  the  strife  in  the 
spacious  arena  at  their  feet.  The 
most  striking  feature  it  contains  is 
the  river  Po,  flowing  from  west 
to  east  along  the  plain  ;  while  on 
all  sides  the  enclosing  mountains 
pour  down  their  tributary  streams 
to  swell  its  flood,  so  that  it  and  its 
affluents  look  on  the  map  like  the 
spine  and  ribs  of  some  huge  saurian 
extending  across  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. One  of  these  ribs,  the  Ticino, 
flowing  from  the  northern  range, 
formed  with  the  Po  the  frontier  of 
the  Austrian  territory.  By  passing 
either  the  Ticino  on  the  one  side  or 
the  Po  on  the  other,  the  Austrians 
would  at  once  be  in  Sardinian  ter- 
ritory, and  by  moving  on  the  No- 
vara-Vercelli  road,  after  crossing  the 
Ticino,  they  would  threaten  the 
capital.  Turin  was  manifestly  in 
imminent  danger,  for  the  Sardinian 
forces  were  incapable  of  coping 
single-handed  with  their  powerful 
adversary.  They  had  abandoned 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  Po, 
and  sought  to  make  of  the  Dora 
Baltea  stream  their  first  defensive 
line.  It  was  not  expected  that  the 
Austrians  would  attempt  to  operate 
by  the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  be- 
cause to  do  so  they  must  first  pass 
the  broad  river,  then  take  or  mask 
Alessandria  and  Casale,  and  they 
would  then  find  their  movements 
embarrassed  by  the  woody  and 
mountainous  region  which  extends 
south  of  the  Po,  between  Alessan- 
dria and  Turin.  After  providing 
for  the  defence  of  Genoa,  Alessan- 
dria, and  Casale,  the  remainder  of 
the  Sardinian  forces,  about  20,000 
in  number,  were  therefore  concen- 
trated on  the  Dora  Baltea,  in  the 
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hope  of  covering  Turin  on  that  side 
by  which  an  attack  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it 
was  for  the  Austrians  to  commence 
hostilities.  The  French  could  not 
move  their  troops  over  the  frontier 
before  war  was  declared,  without 
appearing  as  the  aggressors  in  the 
quarrel  begun  at  their  instigation 
by  the  Italians.  They  must  there- 
fore await  the  moment  when  Aus- 
tria should  decide  to  advance,  and 
must  then  act  with  promptitude 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Sardi- 
nian army  from  being  overwhelm- 
ed and  the  capital  seized.  The 
most  convenient  route  by  which, 
the  French  could  enter  the  theatre 
of  war  was  by  sea  from  their  south- 
ern ports  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to 
Alessandria.  Bat  it  was  evidently 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  move 
with  all  possible  celerity  to  the  aid 
of  the  Sardinian  corps  that  covered 
Turin ;  and  therefore,  while  three 
French  corps  were  to  be  transport- 
ed by  sea  to  Genoa,  two  others  were 
to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  passes  of 
Mont  Cenis  and  Mont  Genevre  to 
Susa,  where  they  would  be  within  a 
march  of  the  menaced  capital.  On 
the  21st  April  it  was  no  longer 
doubtful  that  Austria  would  resort 
to  arms  to  enforce  her  demands  on 
Sardinia.  On  the  25th  the  French 
columns  were  in  movement  for  the 
Alps,  which  they  began  to  cross  on 
the  28th ;  while  on  the  26th  the 
first  French  troops,  moving  by  the 
sea  route,  disembarked  at  Genoa. 

The  time  fixed  in  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  had  expired  on  the  26th, 
nevertheless  the  advance  was  not 
commenced  till  the  29th;  and  though 
it  was  manifestly  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  strike  a  blow  against 
the  Italian  army  before  its  ally 
could  be  in  a  position  to  aid  it,  yet 
the  movement  was  extremely  slow, 
even  for  Austrian  troops.  It  was 
not  till  the  2d  May  that  they  oc- 
cupied the  line  of  the  Sesia  river. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French 
Marshal,  Canrobert,  had  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  in  a  recon- 
naissance of  the  position  on  the 
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Dora  Baltea.  As  it  never  became 
the  scene  of  operations,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that,  though  strong 
on  the  flanks  (the  left  at  Mazze 
resting  on  the  lowermost  spurs  of 
the  Alps,  the  right  on  the  Po),  yet 
it  was  very  defective  in  the  centre, 
where  the  banks  were  flat  and  the 
river  easy  of  passage,  while  it  might 
be  entirely  turned  by  the  road  from 
Biella  to  Ivrea.  Canrobert,  there- 
fore, rightly  judging  that  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  were  incompetent  to 
hold  so  faulty  a  position,  judiciously 
advised  the  King  to  abandon  the 
line  of  the  Dora,  and  to  transfer  the 
whole  force  by  the  south  bank  of  the 
Po  to  Casale.  At  that  point,  which 
is  a  little  higher  up  the  stream  than 
the  junction  of  the  Sesia  with  the 
Po,  the  Sardinians  possessed  strong 
fortifications,  covering  the  bridge, 
and  commanding  the  great  roads 
by  which  the  Austrians  must  ad- 
vance from  the  Sesia  towards  Turin. 
Should  the  Austrians  continue  their 
forward  movement,  disregarding 
Casale,  an  advance  of  the  Sardinian 
force  from  thence  would  sever  their 
communications.  Should  they  de- 
tach a  corps  to  watch  Casale  while 
advancing  on  the  capital,  they  could 
never  be  certain  that  the  Allies 
might  not  defeat  this  covering  force, 
and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  advanc- 
ing troops,  which  might,  moreover, 
be  met  in  front  by  the  head  of  the 
French  column  from  Mont  Cenis. 
Thus  the  occupation  of  Casale  in- 
directly covered  the  capital,  and  in 
fact  checked  Giulay's  advance. 

During  this  time  it  is  clear  that 
the  Austrian  general  had  great,  per- 
haps decisive,  opportunities  open  to 
him.  First,  he  saw  before  him  the 
Sardinian  army  unaided  by,  and  for 
the  moment  beyond  the  aid  of,  its 
ally.  His  advance  should  there- 
fore have  followed  on  the  rejection 
of  his  ultimatum  as  the  report  of  a 
shot  follows  the  flash.  Three  days' 
vigorous  marching  would  take  him 
from  the  Ticino  to  the  Dora  Baltea; 
a  well-directed  attack  would  have 
crushed  the  Sardinian  troops  there 
had  they  awaited  the  onset,  and  the 
French  columns,  crossing  the  Alps, 
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would  have  found  the  road  to  Turin 
barred  by  the  victorious  Austrians, 
and  the  capital  already  lost.  All 
this  might  have  been  effected  before 
the  French  corps  arriving  at  Genoa 
could  have  been  put  in  motion. 
But  this  opportunity  was  lost  by 
the  tardiness  of  the  first  steps  of 
the  Austrians.  It  was  not  till  the 
3d  or  4th  of  May  that  Giulay  pre- 
pared to  advance  from  the  Sesia  ; 
and  before  doing  so  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  mislead  his  enemy  by 
false  attacks  on  other  points.  De- 
monstrations were  made  at  Frassi- 
netto,  at  Valenza,  and  Cornale,  the 
last  in  force,  the  whole  of  the  8th 
corps  under  Benedek  being  allotted 
to  the  operation,  and  having  for  its 
object  not  merely  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  but  to  destroy  the  railway 
communications  by  which  the  Allies 
might  make  a  counter-attack  by 
way  of  Stradella  on  the  Austrian 
left.  These  precautions  taken,  and 
the  8th  corps  having  recrossed 
the  Po,  the  line  of  that  river  was 
abandoned,  except  by  posts  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  Austrian  army 
concentrated  behind  the  Sesia  for 
its  movement  against  Turin. 

This  movement  was  what  is 
termed  a  point — that  is,  the  whole 
army  was  not  committed  to  the 
enterprise,  because,  as  we  have 
said,  the  occupation  of  Casale 
threatened  the  Austrian  flank  and 
rear;  but  corps  were  thrown  for- 
ward, supporting  each  other,  till 
the  most  advanced  should  reach 
the  capital,  the  line  of  retreat 
being  guarded  on  its  exposed  side 
by  the  5th  corps,  and  a  brigade  of 
the  7th  placed  astride  of  the  road 
Casale-Vercelli.  Thus,  if  the  thrust 
of  the  Austrian  general  were  suc- 
cessful, it  might  be  followed  up  ; 
if  it  failed,  he  might  step  back 
and  recover  his  guard.  All  these 
arrangements  were  in  themselves 
scientific  and  judicious  ;  the  error 
and  cause  of  failure  lay  in  the 
tardiness  of  execution.  For  Giu- 
lay, whose  information  seems  to 
have  been  lamentably  defective, 
had  till  now  believed  apparently 
that  the  Sardinians  were  still  post- 
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ed  on  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  were 
still  unsupported  by  the  French. 
He  was  prepared  to  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dora,  but  he  was  not 
prepared  for  the  total  want  of  re- 
sistance in  that  quarter.  Every- 
where along  the  stream  he  found 
the  way  suspiciously  open  to  his 
troops,  while  in  the  works  of 
Casale  were  seen,  not  only  Sardi- 
nian, but  French  troops.  He 
paused  and  faltered  in  his  design, 
believing  that  the  Allies  were 
about  to  burst  upon  his  flank  and 
rear  ;  and  while  Turin  was  aghast 
at  his  menaced  attack,  against 
which  the  city  was  defenceless,  he 
recalled  his  troops  and  returned 
behind  the  Sesia. 

Thus  the  operation  that  might 
have  had  great  results  on  the  28th 
April,  proved  a  weak  failure  on  the 
8th  May.  Yet  even  at  that  later 
date  the  seizure  of  Turin  would 
have  been  very  damaging  to  the 
Italian  cause.  "  Without  doubt," 
says  the  work  before  us,  "  the  occu- 
pation of  the  capital  of  Piedmont, 
had  it  only  lasted  a  few  days,  would 
have  produced  a  great  moral  effect, 
besides  cutting  the  communications 
between  Alessandria  and  Susa,  and 
stopping  the  convoys  coming  from 
Mont  Cenis."  Giulay,  however, 
doubtful  what  bolt  might  be  hid- 
den in  the  thunder-cloud  gathering 
behind  Casale,  yielded  to  that  fear 
of  committing  himself  which  was 
so  powerful  a  motive  with  him 
throughout  the  campaign,  and 
which  is  the  point  in  generalship 
that  chiefly  serves  to  divide  great- 
ness from  mediocrity.  He  might, 
no  doubt,  have  succeeded  in  hold- 
ing Turin  for  some  days,  and  in 
securing  a  retreat  whenever  an  at- 
tack on  his  flank  should  render  the 
abandonment  of  the  capital  neces- 
sary. For  on  the  9th  the  Sardi- 
nian army  was  scattered  along  the 
Po,  guarding  the  various  points  of 
passage ;  the  two  French  corps  that 
had  come  by  Mont  Cenis  were  at 
Alessandria ;  and  the  three  that  had 
come  by  Genoa  were  only  emerging 
from  the  Apennines  on  to  the  plain 
of  Novi.  Some  days  must  have 
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elapsed  before  a  sufficient  force 
could  be  assembled  to  issue  from 
Casale  against  the  Austrian  cover- 
ing corps,  and  that  corps,  fore- 
warned by  its  outposts,  would  be 
reinforced  successively  by  those 
which  were  between  Vercelli  and 
Turin.  Moreover,  the  first  impulse 
of  the  commanders  of  the  3d  and 
4th  French  corps  at  Alessandria, 
on  hearing  that  Turin  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  their  own 
line  of  supply  broken,  would  be, 
not  to  advance,  but  to  attempt  to 
restore  their  communications  by  re- 
tracing their  steps  towards  Turin. 
Thus,  besides  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages attendant  on  occupying 
the  capital,  the  Austrian  leader 
would  probably  for  a  time  have 
disconcerted  the  designs  and  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  his  adver- 
saries. 

Nor  even  now  did  Fortune  cease 
to  offer  to  him  opportunities ;  for 
in  the  double  line  of  advance  of  the 
French,  dictated  by  the  potent  con- 
siderations already  mentioned,  there 
was  a  radical  defect.  The  two  wings 
of  the  army  were  separated  by  a 
large  tract  of  difficult  country  be- 
tween Genoa  and  Turin,  where 
communication  was  difficult,  and 
combined  operations  impossible. 
A  glance  at  that  portion  of  the 
map,  showing  us  no  railways,  few 
roads,  no  plains,  but  many  torrents, 
many  valleys  and  ravines,  many 
mountain -passes,  will  tell  at  once 
that  the  tract  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
is  not  easy  to  traverse.  The  three 
French  corps  advancing  from  Genoa 
were  then,  until  their  junction  in 
the  great  plain  between  Novi  and 
Alessandria,  completely  isolated, 
while  opposite  their  intended  point 
of  junction  lay  the  entire  Austrian 
army.  Any  one  accustomed  to  con- 
sider military  operations  will  recog- 
nise at  once  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion of  the  French,  and  the  great 
opportunity  presented  to  the  Aus- 
trian general.  Bringing  his  army 
across  the  Po  and  massing  it  on 
the  Scrivia,  he  could  thence  have 
issued  into  the  plain,  and,  throw- 
ing out  his  right  wing  in  observa- 
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tion  of  the  Sardinian  troops  and 
fortresses,  have  rolled  back  with 
superior  force  the  tide  of  blue-clad 
soldiery  advancing  from  Genoa. 
Nor  need  he  have  regarded  as 
ominous  of  evil  the  village  of  Mar- 
engo,  that  has  made  that  wide  flat 
border  of  the  Po  so  famous,  but 
should  rather  have  seen  in  it  an  in- 
vitation to  wipe  out  the  memory  of 
that  fatal  field  by  a  counter-triumph 
over  another  Napoleon. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  se- 
parated French  wings  were  in  con- 
nection with  each  other  and  with 
the  Sardinians,  between  the  Bor- 
mida  and  the  Scrivia,  that  he  made 
any  demonstration  against  them. 
His  opportunities  of  dealing  with 
them  separately  were  then  at  an 
end,  and  he  must  await  another 
turn  of  the  wheel  for  an  advantage. 
Once  united  with  the  Sardinians, 
the  French,  far  from  finding  fur- 
ther inconvenience  in  their  double 
line,  hitherto  so  perilous,  derived 
from  it  great  benefits,  for  their  sup- 
plies reached  them  by  two  short 
lines  of  railway,  leading  directly  on 
the  extremities  of  their  front,  and 
passing  thence  behind  it.  But  it 
was  now  that  Giulay  began  to  ope- 
rate against  them ;  and  his  mode 
of  operation  showed  that  he  want- 
ed that  quality  of  a  general,  so 
highly  rated  and  so  frequently  ex- 
emplified by  Napoleon,  of  knowing 
how  to  get  information.  The  Ita- 
lians do  not  bear  the  character  of 
being  universally  incorruptible  pa- 
triots ;  in  the  Milanese  there  must 
have  existed  many  active,  acute,  and 
intelligent  natives,  who  would  have 
been  quite  competent  to  procure  for 
the  Austrian  commander  full  parti- 
culars of  the  enemy's  movements, 
and  who  might,  by  certain  simple 
arguments,  have  been  induced  to 
exercise  their  talents.  Yet  Giulay 
could  hit  on  no  better  method  of 
finding  out  what  his  adversary  was 
about,  than  the  uninventive  blun- 
dering resource  of  a  reconnaisance 
in  force — that  is,  an  advance  of  a 
large  body  of  troops,  who,  by  threat- 
ening action  and  by  partially  en- 
gaging, may  oblige  the  enemy  to 
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show  his  array  on  the  point  where 
his  presence  is  suspected,  and  to 
confess  either  his  strength  or  his 
weakness  there.  Such  is  the  charac- 
ter that  has  been  affixed  to  this  move- 
ment by  Giulay  himself — and  its 
employment  is  all  the  more  to  be  con- 
demned, except  in  case  of  necessity, 
because  the  troops  so  used,  retiring 
when  the  object  is  accomplished, 
are  certain  to  fall  back  with  a  feel- 
ing of  defeat,  and  to  leave  to  the 
enemy  the  credit  of  a  victory. 

The  command  of  this  reconnais- 
sance was  intrusted  to  Count  Sta- 
dion.  Part  of  the  troops  allotted 
to  this  service  were  already  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po  about  Stra- 
della ;  the  remainder  crossed  the 
river  at  the  fortified  bridge  estab- 
lished by  the  Austrians  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Po  and  Ticino.  Moving 
in  the  defile  between  the  river  and 
the  mountains,  they  met  part  of 
Forey' s  division,  forming  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Allies,  and  placed 
there  expressly  to  guard  against  an 
advance  of  the  enemy  from  the  de- 
file, on  the  ground  between  Cas- 
teggio  and  Montebello,  the  same 
field  where  Lannes,  in  the  campaign 
of  Marengo,  defeated  the  Austrian 
Ott,  and  won  his  title.  The  ground, 
though  flat,  is  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  the  deployment  of  troops, 
being  intersected  throughout  with 
canals  of  irrigation,  small  streams, 
ditches,  and  vineyards.  Thus  re- 
stricted to  the  few  roads  that  exist, 
the  Austrians  could  not  manage 
to  bring  their  superior  numbers  to 
bear.  Forey  held  his  ground  gal- 
lantly till  reinforced  by  the  rest  of 
his  division ;  and  Stadion  retired, 
reporting  to  his  chief  that  40,000 
men  had  been  brought  against  him. 
The  French  account,  on  the  con- 
trary, claims  for  Forey  a  victory 
achieved  by  7000  French  over 
25,000  Austrians,  with  a  loss  less 
than  half  of  Stadion' s  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  mea- 
sure was  not  even  to  procure  the 
information  desired,  for  Stadion's 
report  impressed  Giulay  with  a  false 
belief  that  the  French  were  in  great 
force  about  Voghera,  and  meditated 
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an  advance  against  his  left.  Satis- 
fied with  this  conclusion,  he  now 
confined  his  attention  entirely  to 
watching  and  baffling  the  enemy, 
leaving  the  Emperor  to  mature  his 
plans  and  complete  his  arrange- 
ments in  security. 

Louis  Napoleon  had  arrived  at 
Alessandria  on  the  14th  May.  A 
great  step  had  been  made  in  the 
campaign  when  the  junction  of  his 
troops  was  effected  without  mis- 
chance or  interruption.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Allies  was  for  the  pre- 
sent secure.  The  Sardinian  army 
was  massed  on  the  left  about  Ca- 
sale ;  from  thence  the  French 
divisions  extended  along  the  Po, 
watching  the  passages,  and  the 
first  division,  thrown  back  on  the 
right,  guarded  the  issue  of  the  de- 
file of  Stradella,  and  covered  the 
road  to  Genoa.  The  railway  from 
thence,  after  bringing  supplies  to 
the  right  wing  of  his  army,  tra- 
versed the  rear  of  the  position,  and 
the  Imperial  headquarters,  shifted 
at  will,  were  at  once  nowhere  and 
everywhere,  contributing  not  a  little 
to  the  bewilderment  of  the  enemy, 
to  whom  the  position  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  often  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  plan.  Thus  secure,  and 
well  supplied  from  Genoa  and  Ales- 
sandria, the  Emperor  spent  some 
time  in  organising  his  forces,  while 
meditating  on  the  next  step  in  the 
campaign.  And  to  understand  the 
nature  of  that  step,  it  is  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  features  of  the 
country  within  range  of  the  con- 
tending armies. 

The  Austrian  army  had  its  right 
towards  the  Sesia,  near  Vercelli 
(where  Giulay  had  caused  the 
bridge  to  be  blown  up),  extending 
along  that  river  to  Candia  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Po.  Thence 
the  Austrian  divisions  extended 
along  the  Po  (less  than  300  yards 
wide  in  this  part  of  its  course), 
watching  the  principal  points  of 
passage  as  far  as  Belgiojoso,  nu- 
merous bridges  having  been  thrown 
over  the  Ticino  below  Pavia,  to 
render  the  communications  easy. 
The  left  of  the  army,  the  9th  corps, 
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was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in 
the  defile  of  Stradella,  echeloned 
(that  is,  the  different  bodies  of 
troops  placed  one  behind  another, 
like  the  steps  of  a  ladder)  from 
that  town  to  Piacenza,  so  as  to  close 
the  defile  of  the  Trebbia  against  the 
enemy,  should  he  seek  to  penetrate 
to  the  Po  by  that  route. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Aus- 
trian front  being,  then,  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  Sesia  and  Po  from 
Vercelli  to  below  Pavia,  the  next 
important  step  towards  appreciat- 
ing their  position  is  to  ascertain 
their  lines  of  communication  with 
the  Quadrilateral,  their  immediate 
base.  They  were  linked  to  it  by 
four  roads  :  the  northern  through 
Milan  and  Brescia ;  that  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  by  Pavia,  Piz- 
zighittone,  and  Cremona,  to  Mantua; 
that  on  the  right  bank,  by  Stradella 
and  Piacenza,  also  to  Cremona; 
and  lastly,  that  from  Piacenza,  by 
Parma  and  Guastalla,  to  Mantua. 
Of  these  the  first  was  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  lying  through  great  towns, 
the  disaffection  of  whose  inhabit- 
ants might  grievously  aggravate 
the  disasters  of  a  retreat.  The 
Austrian  lines  of  communication 
lay  then  along  the  banks  of  the  Po 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  the  Em- 
peror would  direct  his  attack  in  the 
most  effective  way,  he  would  assail 
the  Austrian  left  at  Piacenza  :  for, 
could  he  force  a  passage  there,  he 
would  be  on  the  Austrian  lines 
of  communication,  would  drive  his 
antagonist  on  the  northern  road, 
and  would  intercept  all  those  troops 
who  could  not  gain  the  Adda  before 
him.  Such  was  the  course  of  the 
first  Napoleon  in  the  same  circum- 
stances in  1796.  Leaving  a  divi- 
sion to  watch  and  threaten  the 
Austrian  right  and  cover  the  road 
to  Genoa,  he  moved  rapidly  on  Pia- 
cenza, crossed  there;  defeated  the 
first  Austrian  troops  that  moved  to 
oppose  him ;  and  endeavoured,  by 
forcing  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  to  cut 
off  the  Austrian  right.  The  move- 
ment was  decisive,  and  freed  all 
Lombardy  from  the  enemy. 
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But  a  certain  adverse  fact  pre- 
vented Louis  Napoleon  from  imi- 
tating the  illustrious  example  of  his 
uncle ;  for  the  Austrians,  in  antici- 
pation of  such  a  movement,  had  not 
only,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  a  corps 
across  the  defile  of  Stradella,  but 
had  erected  a  formidable  intrenched 
camp  on  the  right  bank  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Ticino.  The 
Apennines,  after  receding  from  the 
Po  round  Alessandria  and  Novi, 
close  in  upon  it  again  at  Tortona, 
so  that  between  the  mountains  and 
river  there  is  a  narrowing  space  of 
a  few  miles  at  the  widest,  in  which 
lies  the  road  leading  to  Piacenza. 
Should  the  French  seek  to  pene- 
trate that  way,  they  would  first  be 
met  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass  by  the  Austrian  corps  awaiting 
them  there  ;  while  from  the  tete-de- 
pont  of  La  Stella,  and  other  pas- 
sages over  the  Po,  the  Austrian 
columns  would  issue,  separating 
them  from  Turin  and  Genoa,  and 
forcing  them  back  upon  the  Apen- 
nines. 

If  the  French  Emperor,  deterred 
by  these  considerations  from  mov- 
ing against  the  left,  should  attempt 
the  passages  on  the  Austrian  centre 
and  right  in  the  space  between  the 
Scrivia  and  Vercelli,  advantages  so 
decisive  were  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
It  was  not  likely  that  any  of  the 
Austrian  troops  could  be  thus  cut 
from  their  communications ;  and 
the  passage  of  so  considerable  a 
stream  as  the  Po  in  presence  of  an 
enemy  is  always  a  doubtful  opera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  that  mode  of 
operation  would  have  possessed  this 
inestimable  ad  vantage,  that  it  would 
have  covered  both  the  French  lines 
of  communication  (that  to  Genoa 
and  that  to  Turin),  while,  if  suc- 
cessful, it  would  have  forced  the 
enemy  either  to  give  battle,  pro- 
bably before  his  left  wing  could 
join  him,  or  else  to  retire  behind 
the  Ticino. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
first  method — that  of  advancing  on 
Piacenza — required  both  general- 
ship and  resolution,  but  principally 
generalship.  The  second — that  of 
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forcing  a  passage  near  the  centre 
—  required  also  both  qualities, 
but  principally  resolution.  A  third 
course  remained — that  of  turning 
the  Austrian  right  by  Novara ;  and 
as  this  was  the  course  followed  by 
the  Emperor,  and  affords  the  first 
test  of  his  quality  as  a  leader,  let 
us  try  to  estimate  the  measure  apart 
from  the  success  which  attended  it. 

The  project  was,  first,  by  demon- 
strations on  the  right,  to  induce  the 
Austrians  to  believe  that  the  attack 
would  be  towards  Piacenza ;  then 
to  withdraw  the  army,  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  and  secrecy,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Po  by  the  bridge  of 
Casale,  and  thence  to  Vercelli.  The 
Sardinian  army,  which  was  already 
between  Casale  and  Vercelli,  was 
to  cross  the  Sesia  and  cover  this 
flank-march.  The  Austrians,  under 
the  false  impression  with  which 
their  own  reconnaissance  and  the 
French  demonstrations  had  inspired 
them,  had  withdrawn  forces  from 
their  right  to  mass  them  on  their 
left  towards  Pavia.  Thus  the  line 
of  the  Sesia  was  almost  unguarded, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  the  Sar- 
dinians, reinforced  by  a  French 
corps,  would  be  able  to  resist  any 
force  that  could  be  directed  against 
them  in  that  quarter  till  the  whole 
army  should  have  passed  Vercelli 
on  its  way  to  Novara.  Should  all 
this  fulfil  expectation,  the  move- 
ment was  to  be  prolonged,  the  Ti- 
cino  passed,  and  Milan  occupied. 
Thus  the  problem  of  crossing  the 
Po  would  be  solved  by  effecting  the 
passage  at  Casale,  a  point  in  the 
possession  of  the  Allies ;  the  passage 
of  the  Sesia  and  Ticino,  smaller 
streams  and  less  formidably  guard- 
ed, would  be  an  easier  task;  the 
seizure  of  Milan  would  entail  great 
political  consequences,  and  the  two 
armies  might  put  matters  to  the 
issue  of  a  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy. 

All  the  preliminary  arrangements 
were  executed  with  great  skill  and 
foresight.  After  the  feint  of  ad- 
vancing on  Piacenza  had  been 
made,  the  3d  corps  was  transferred 
from  Ponte  Curone  to  Casale  by 
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railway;  the  others  moved  along 
the  roads  bordering  on  the  Po.  De- 
monstrations were  made  along  the 
river  by  troops  left  for  that  purpose, 
as  if  to  prepare  for  a  passage ;  and 
when  the  1st  corps,  last  of  all, 
quitted  its  position  near  Voghera, 
it  broke  up  the  roads  and  destroyed 
the  bridges  behind  it  to  prevent 
pursuit.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  troops,  except  the  3d  corps, 
were  moved  by  the  railway,  which, 
however,  must  have  been  of  great 
use  in  disembarrassing  the  army  of 
many  of  those  encumbrances,  the 
transport  of  which  so  often  com- 
plicates military  problems  and  per- 
plexes generals. 

During  this  movement  from  right 
to  left,  the  Sardinian  army  crossed 
the  Sesia  and  took  a  sufficiently 
well-chosen  position,  where  it  was 
reinforced  by  Canrobert  with  the 
3d  corps.  These  were  destined 
to  front  the  enemy,  while  behind 
the  shelter  they  afforded  the  rest  of 
the  French  army  moved  to  the  Tici- 
no. But  as  soon  as  they  passed  the 
Sesia  at  Vercelli  a  new  feature  in 
the  case  became  apparent.  The 
French  and  Sardinians  were  de- 
pendent for  their  supplies  and  their 
connection  with  France  on  the  two 
points,  Turin  and  Genoa.  It  was 
there  that  they  had  accumulated 
their  vast  stores  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  established  their 
hospitals ;  it  was  through  these  towns 
that  reserves  of  troops  must  come  to 
supply  the  waste  of  the  campaign. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  French 
army  reached  Vercelli,  it  covered  its 
line  of  communication  with  Turin ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  advanced  from 
Vercelli  on  the  Novara  road,  it  ex- 
posed that  line  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Austrians.  True,  the  Sardi- 
nians and  3d  corps,  fronting  towards 
the  enemy,  were  intended  to  guar- 
antee the  movement ;  and  they 
would  probably  have  sufficed  to 
make  head  against  an  advance  of 
the  Austrians  towards  Vercelli  till 
the  rest  of  the  Allied  troops  should 
come  into  line.  But  even  so  the 
Allies  would  be  fighting  in  what  is 
termed  a  ftanlc  2}os^'on — that  is, 
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instead  of  covering  their  line  of  re- 
treat by  the  front  of  their  army, 
they  would  be  linked  to  it  by  one 
flank  only.  The  fault  of  such  a 
position  is,  that,  in  case  of  defeat, 
not  merely  is  the  battle  lost,  but 
with  it  the  means  of  retreating, 
rallying,  and  renewing  the  conflict. 
For  if  Napoleon's  army  were  de- 
feated while  parallel  to  the  road 
Vercelli-Novara,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  it?  Behind  it  rose  the 
Alps  and  the  neutral  territory  of 
Switzerland.  From  its  last  point 
of  reliance,  Turin,  it  would  be  se- 
parated, and  the  enemy  would  be 
on  the  roads  to  that  capital.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this 
case  the  Allied  host  would  have 
been  ruined,  and  the  King  and  Em- 
peror captives  or  fugitives.  Even 
could  they  have  made  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  position  reciprocal, 
and  entailed  a  similar  fate  on  the 
enemy  by  defeating  him,  still  pru- 
dent generals  would  hesitate  before 
placing  matters  on  such  a  desperate 
issue,  except  under  sternest  neces- 
sity. But  such  was  not  the  case 
here.  The  Austrians,  delivering 
battle  on  a  front  parallel  to  the  road 
Vercelli-Novara,  and  being  defeated, 
would  have  a  secure  retreat  on  Pa- 
via,  from  whence  they  might  at 
will  retire  on  either  bank  of  the  Po, 
or  pause  to  defend  the  Ticino. 

That  the  Austrian  generals  were 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  the 
enemy  offered  them  appears  certain. 
Zobel,  who  commanded  the  corps  on 
the  extreme  right,  knew,  by  the  in- 
formation of  his  outposts  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  June,  that  the 
French  were  moving  on  Novara,  and 
he  urged  Giulay  to  attack  them. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
Austrian  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  position,  since  they 
had  been  illustrated  in  the  strongest 
manner  by  Radetzky  in  1849.  He 
too,  commanding  an  Austrian  army, 
had  seen  an  enemy  attempt  to  turn 
his  right  and  seize  Milan — he  too, 
pushing  across  the  lower  Ticino  on 
Mortara  (round  which  Giulay's  re- 
serves now  lay),  had  seen  his  enemy 
concentrate  at  Novara.  He  moved 
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to  attack  him.  Charles  Albert  then, 
like  Louis  Napoleon  now,  was  de-- 
pendent on  Turin,  and  the  result  of 
his  defeat  was  the  dissolution  of 
his  army,  destitute  of  a  line  of  re- 
treat, and  his  own  abdication. 

The  action  of  Palestro  (fought  by 
the  divisions  on  the  right  of  the 
Austrian  line,  and  the  Sardinians 
and  3d  corps  covering  the  Empe- 
ror's flank-march)  took  place  on  the 
31st  May.  Up  to  that  time  the 
nature  of  the  Allied  movement  had 
been  concealed  from  Giulay — and 
even  the  presence  of  the  Sardinians 
in  force  on  his  right  did  not  reveal 
it,  because  they  had  hitherto  formed 
the  left  of  the  Allied  line  ;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  they  still  formed 
the  left,  their  advance  might  be 
meant  as  a  diversion  to  cover  a 
general  movement  across  the  Po 
about  Valenza,  or  lower  down.  But 
on  the  1st  June  there  was  no  more 
doubt  of  the  Emperor's  design,  since 
the  Imperial  Guard  were  known  to 
be  among  the  corps  making  for  the 
Ticino.  The  distance  from  Vercelli 
to  the  bridge  over  that  stream  at  San 
Martino  is  only  twenty-three  miles. 
The  Allies  took  three  days  to  accom- 
plish it.  On  the  2d,  Giulay  might 
have  brought  three  corps  to  bear 
on  either  portion  of  their  divided 
forces.  On  the  3d,  he  might,  had 
he  acted  promptly  on  the  informa- 
tion gained  on  the  1st,  have  at- 
tacked them,  still  divided,  with  his 
whole  army  except  the  9th  corps. 
On  that  day  Canrobert  and  the  3d 
corps  were  still  between  Vercelli 
and  Robbio — the  rest  of  the  Allies 
about  Novara,  except  a  division  di- 
rected on  Turbigo.  Had  Giulay, 
then,  been  prompt  and  resolute  in 
collecting  his  troops  on  the  1st  and 
2d,  between  the  line  Vercelli-No- 
vara and  Mortara,  he  might,  on  the 
3d,  covering  his  right  flank  with 
one  corps,  have  attacked  Canrobert 
and  the  Sardinians  with  90,000 
men  ;  and  should  he  defeat  them, 
the  Emperor's  communications  with 
Turin  would  be  lost.  All  these 
operations  were  perfectly  practi- 
cable ;  for  though,  as  we  have  said, 
the  general  front  of  the  Austrians 
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on  the  31st  May  was  towards  the     at  that  point,  and  to  drive  them  to 


Po,  yet  their  second  line  and  re- 
serves were  near  Mortara,  and  all 
the  corps  except  the  9th  were  within 
an  easy  march  of  that  town. 

We  grant,  however,  that  Giulay 
might  have  expected  the  Emperor 
to  begin  the  passage  of  the  Ticino 
on  the  3d  at  latest,  and  that  there- 
fore it  might  be  judicious  to  direct 
his  forces  towards  the  enemy,  not 
by  the  roads  intermediately  between 
the  two  rivers,  but  by  that  lying 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
which  would  bring  him  on  their 
flank  during  the  passage.  This 
he  did,  though  much  too  slowly ; 
and  on  the  2d  his  whole  army,  ex- 
cept the  9th  corps — that  is  to  say, 
five  corps — was  assembled  in  the 
space  between  Vespolate,  Vigevano, 
and  Garlasco.  Had  he  attacked 
vigorously  that  day  along  the  front 
Trecate-Novara,  he  would  have  en- 
gaged the  Allies  separated  from 
the  2d  corps,  which  was  then  cross- 
ing at  Turbigo,  and  massed  in  con- 
siderable confusion,  from  the  en- 
cumberment  of  baggage  and  disorder 
of  the  march,  around  Novara.  But 
on  the  following  day  (the  4th)  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  all  was 
offered  to  Giulay,  had  he  still  kept 
his  position  on  the  right  bank.  On 
that  day  the  2d  corps  and  a  division 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  mov- 
ing from  Turbigo  on  Magenta ;  the 
Sardinians  were  following  them ; 
the  rest  of  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
passing  at  San  Martino,  to  attack 
the  bridges  of  the  canal  held  by  part 
of  the  Austrian  1st  corps.  Giulay 
could  have  fallen  with  his  five  corps 
on  the  1st,  3d,  and  4th  French  corps 
— that  is  to  say,  with  95,000  men 
on  60,000  ;  and  should  he  crush 
them,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
do,  no  success  of  the  Allies  on  the 
other  bank  could  avail  to  arrest 
their  utter  ruin. 

The  design  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, much  less  bold  and  decisive 
than  that  we  have  indicated,  still 
promised  great  results.  He  trusted 
to  the  tete-de-pont  of  San  Martino 
and  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
bridge  there  to  arrest,  the  French 
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corps  by  Turbigo.  While  they  were 
making  this  detour,  he  meant  to 
bring  all  his  forces  to  the  left  bank, 
and  to  draw  up  his  army  with  its 
left  on  the  Ticino  and  its  right  be- 
yond Magenta.  He  calculated  that 
he  would  thus  defeat  with  superior 
forces  all  the  Allied  troops  that  had 
effected  the  passage  at  Turbigo,  and 
would  also  take  in  flank  any  that 
might  force  the  passage  at  San  Mar- 
tino, whose  advance  from  the  river, 
even  should  they  be  successful  in 
crossing  and  establishing  themselves 
on  the  bank,  would  be  effectually 
checked  at  the  canal  (Naviglio 
Grande).  The  whole  course  of  the 
battle  of  Magenta  proves  that  this 
plan,  if  executed,  would  have  been 
successful,  and  that  the  Allies  would 
have  suffered — certainly  a  defeat, 
probably  a  great  disaster.  His  pre- 
vious movements  had  been  conduct- 
ed in  the  following  manner  :  On 
the  30th  May,  when  his  right  was 
attacked  at  Palestro,  he  drew  his 
second  line  closer  to  Mortara.  On 
the  31st,  when  he  ordered  Zobel  to 
retake  Palestro,  he  had  massed  the 
three  corps  composing  his  second 
line  between  Mortara  and  Vercelli. 
On  the  1st  June,  when  he  knew  of 
the  French  movement  on  Novara, 
he,  pivoting  on  Mortara,  drew  his 
three  corps  on  to  the  arc  Robbio- 
Vespolate- Vigevano,  thus  fronting 
the  enemy ;  while  the  5th  and  8th 
corps  were  drawn  from  the  Po,  and 
directed  on  the  Ticino  at  Bereguar- 
do.  On  the  2d  his  troops  were 
massed  opposite  the  two  points  of 
passage,  Vigevano  and  Bereguardo. 
On  the  3d,  then,  the  whole  army 
would  be  across  the  Ticino — the 
three  corps  from  Vigevano  ready  to 
form  line  at  Magenta,  the  two  that 
were  to  cross  lower  down  the  stream 
ready  to  come  into  second  line — in 
fact,  the  whole  army  would  be  ready 
to  deliver  battle  on  the  4th,  except 
the  9th  corps,  which,  though  mov- 
ing towards  the  main  body,  was 
still  between  Pavia  and  Piacenza. 

But  the  evil  genius  of  Austria, 
who  has  so  often  played  treacher- 
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ously  the  game  of  her  French  enemy, 
now  took  the  direction  of  affairs. 
The  troops  were  stopped  on  their 
march  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticino. 
Giulay  himself  says  this  halt  was 
caused  by  "  an  incident  which  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  to  be 
revealed."  But  it  is  known  that 
Marshal  Hess,  an  emissary  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  interfered  at 
this  time,  and  this  interference  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  check. 
Nevertheless  Giulay's  representa- 
tions prevailed,  and  the  advance 
was  resumed.  He  trusted  that  the 
passage  at  San  Martino  would  still 
be  disputed  by  the  troops  of  his  1st 
corps  from  Milan,  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  bring  his  other  corps 
into  line  of  battle.  But  the  t'ete- 
de-pont  had  been  abandoned  ;  the 
bridge  was  only  injured,  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  explosion  of  the 
mine  ;  the  attack  of  the  French  on 
the  field  he  had  selected  was  made 
when  he  had  scarcely  a  third  of  his 
troops  in  hand  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  battle  nearly  half  his  forces 
had  not  reached  their  places  in  the 
line. 

That  the  French  Emperor  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  position  of  the 
enemy's  forces  is  evident  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  work  under 
review.  "It  was  necessary,"  says 
the  narrative,  in  accounting  for  the 
Emperor's  movements  of  the  3d 
June,  "  while  establishing  himself 
on  the  Lombard  (left)  bank  of  the 
Ticino,  to  hold  still  a  strong  position 
on  the  Piedmontese  bank;  for  it 
was  still  unknown  at  the  French 
headquarters  what  the  design  of 
Giulay  might  be,  and  the  Emperor 
was  not  sure  he  would  not  be  at- 
tacked in  front.  It  was  this  uncer- 
tainty which  prevented  the  Emperor 
from  carrying,  as  he  desired,  all  his 
forces  to  the  left  bank,  and  which 
determined  him  to  choose  for  his 
line  of  battle  the  great  line  Olengo- 
Magenta,  upon  which  his  army  was 
to  be  placed  astride  the  Ticino." 

The  reader  should  now  have  some 
idea  of  the  situation  of  the  3d  June. 
Three  French  corps  were  on  one 
side  of  the  river,  from  Novara  to 
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San  Martino ;  two  French  corps  on 
the  other  bank,  the  Sardinians  fol- 
lowing the  movement  to  the  left 
bank;  the  line  of  the  Allies  was 
further  divided  by  the  Naviglio 
Grande  or  Great  Canal,  which  was 
no  obstacle  to  the  Austrians,  who 
held  the  bridges ;  and  next  morning 
Giulay  might  throw  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  forces  upon  either  wing 
of  the  Allies.  On  whichever  point 
the  concentrated  attack  might  be 
made,  defeat  would  be  nearly  cer- 
tain ;  so  far  as  the  communications 
of  the  Austrians  with  Pavia  could 
influence  the  direction  of  their  at- 
tack, they  might  make  it  indiffer- 
ently on  either  bank ;  the  attack  on 
the  right  of  the  French  about  No- 
vara  would  be  most  decisive,  as  cut- 
ting the  Sardinians  and  MacMahon 
from  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  that 
the  concentrated  attack  was  not 
made  did  not  arise  from  any  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  Allies,  nor 
from  any  failure  on  Giulay's  part  to 
estimate  rightly  the  position  of  the 
two  armies,  and  to  make  his  dispo- 
sitions for  the  attack,  but  from  that 
unforeseen  and  unaccountable  inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor's  emissary, 
which  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  the 
design  impossible. 

We  can  now  fairly  estimate  this 
flank  movement  by  some  other 
criterion  than  the  success  which  at- 
tended it.  We  see  that  from  the 
moment  of  quitting  Vercelli  the 
Allied  army  was  connected  with  its 
last  point  of  possible  retreat,  Turin, 
by  a  very  slender  and  precarious 
link.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  it 
was  acting  in  one  mass,  while  the 
Austrians  were  as  yet  scattered,  and 
that  its  forces  were  on  the  whole 
superior,  may  be  considered  thus 
far  to  warrant  the  movement.  But 
as  the  Allies  advanced  this  slender 
link  was  strained  more  and  more ; 
the  weight  to  be  brought  against  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  hourly ; 
till  at  last,  by  throwing  his  army 
astride  the  Ticino,  Louis  Napoleon 
lost  the  advantage  of  his  superior 
force,  and  placed  himself  absolutely 
at  the  discretion  of  his  adversary. 
Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
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that  the  compilers  of  the  French 
narrative  would  expose  these  errors 
in  their  Imperial  master's  strategy, 
but  we  should  scarcely  have  sup- 
posed that  scientific  soldiers  would 
venture  to  address  others  in  this 
strain  :  "If,  as  was  possible,  this 
plan  should  be  executed  as  it  was 
conceived,  great  advantages  would 
follow. 

"The  first  of  all  was  to  cause 
Milan  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Allies. 

"Next,  if  Count  Giulay  should 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Ticino 
at  Bereguardo  and  Vigevano,  the 
Emperor,  master  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  could,  with  all  his 
forces  united,  fall  upon  the  isolated 
corps  whilst  they  effected  their  pas- 
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"If  the  Austrian  army  should 
cross  the  river  at  Pavia,  to  retire 
by  Belgiojoso  and  Pizzighittone,  it 
would  be  obliged  to  execute  a  vast 
flank  movement  in  face  of  the  Allies 
united  and  massed,  which  might 
cut  it  in  two  and  drive  it  back 
against  the  Po." 

The  audacity  with  which  the  fact 
is  here  ignored  that  the  Emperor 
was  himself  executing  a  vast  flank 
movement,  on  the  chance  that  if  he 
were  successful  the  Austrians  might 
be  forced  to  make  one  of  the  same 
kind,  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  by 
military  annalists.  Any  one  who 
looks  at  the  map  can  see  that  the 
Austrian  communications  could  only 
be  menaced  on  the  supposition  that 
Giulay  should  quietly  retain  his 
army  in  its  original  position  towards 
the  Sesia  and  Po  till  the  Allies  had 
reached  Milan.  Even  in  such  a 
case  the  French  communications 
were  more  exposed  than  his  own. 
Throughout  the  movement,  then, 
the  Emperor  was  incurring  an  enor- 
mous peril  for  the  sake  of  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  very  doubtful  advan- 
tage. As  to  the  importance  of  oc- 
cupying Milan,  those  who  speak  of 
it  seem  to  imagine  that  the  accla- 
mations of  the  populace  of  the 
Lombard  capital  would  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  all  those  vast  depots 
of  supplies  which  we  have  seen  the 


Emperor  accumulating  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,  and  his  possession 
of  which  he  was  thus,  in  his  very 
first  movement,  risking,  not  on  his 
own  skill  nor  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  but  on  the  chance  of  the 
enemy's  blunders. 

We  can  now  also  appreciate  the 
alternatives  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  can  consequently  infer 
something  of  his  quality  as  a  gen- 
eral from  his  choice.  To  operate 
by  the  right  towards  Piacenza,  to 
cross  the  Po  on  the  centre,  to  turn 
the  left,  were  all  difficult,  because 
the  Austrian  position  was  strong 
and  advantageous.  In  fact,  there 
can  be  no  better  condition  for  a  de- 
fensive army  than  a  flank  position 
on  a  great  river.  It  can  only  be 
turned  on  its  inner  flank  at  the  price 
of  the  exposure  of  the  assailant's 
flank.  It  can  only  be  forced  in 
front  by  downright  fighting,  and 
with  the  advantage  on  its  side.  If 
turned  on  the  outer  flank,  it  changes 
front,  and  covers  its  lines  of  retreat. 
That  the  Emperor  should,  under 
these  circumstances,  have  chosen 
the  most  feasible,  though  the  least 
decisive  course,  would  have  afforded 
no  ground  for  blame.  That  he 
should  prefer  to  cross  the  Po  quietly 
at  Casale,  and  concentrate  on  the 
Sesia,  was  perhaps  the  most  judi- 
cious course  he  could  adopt.  It 
brought  him  unawares,  in  a  com- 
bined mass,  on  the  flank  of  the 
adversary's  long  line ;  but,  in  order 
to  improve  the  opportunity  to  the 
utmost,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
comply  with  the  most  imperative 
rule  of  war — namely,  to  give  his 
communications  with  his  base  the 
greatest  possible  security — he  should 
have  formed  his  troops  on  the  Sesia, 
with  their  left  on  Vercelli,  their 
right  in  front  of  Candia,  and  thence 
have  moved  on  Mortara.  These 
two  operations  might  have  been 
effected  on  the  30th  and  31st  May. 
The  utmost  that  the  Austrians  could 
hope  to  do  by  the  promptest  deci- 
sion and  action,  would  be  to  bring 
their  available  troops  into  line  for 
a  pitched  battle  about  Mortara.  If 
they  failed  to  do  this,  they  would 
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be  rolled  up  piecemeal,  or  must  re- 
tire to  a  new  line  either  on  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  the  Ticino.  Should 
they  stand  to  fight  anywhere  be- 
tween the  Sesia  and  Ticino,  they 
must  engage  without  the  9th 
corps.  And  what  more  could  the 
Emperor  desire  than  to  meet  his 
enemy  on  equal  terms,  and  having 
his  own  retreat  on  Casale  and  Ver- 
celli  secure?  Master  of  Mortara, 
his  next  step  would  have  been  to 
take  up  the  line  Mortara -San  Naz- 
zaro,  and  to  secure  his  communica- 
tions with  Alessandria  and  Novi  by 
the  four  roads  over  the  Po — viz., 
Porto  Cornale,  Gambarana,  and  the 
two  at  Valenza.  He  would  thus 
have  been  absolutely  secure ;  for  the 
Austrians  could  not  move  against 
his  communications  by  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po  without  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  coming  on  their 
flank  by  the  roads  just  mentioned. 
His  only  problem  now  would  have 
been  the  passage  of  the  Ticino,  a 
river  not  a  third  as  broad  as  the 
Po,  with  banks  more  favourable  for 
concealing  movements,  and  where 
his  attempts  must  have  been  weak 
indeed  if  they  exposed  him  to  half 
the  risk  which  he  actually  incur- 
red in  the  passage  between  Novara 
and  Magenta.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  he  made  the  whole  false 
movement  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
march  from  Vercelli  to  the  Ticino — 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  battle 
and  gaining  Milan,  if  his  errors 
should  be  undetected  and  unpun- 
ished. Nobody,  we  suppose,  will 
venture  to  assert  that  he  would  not 
have  hazarded  less  in  advancing  on 
Mortara  than  on  Novara ;  nobody 
will  say  that  he  could  gain  more  by 
moving  on  Novara  than  on  Mon- 
tara.  The  one  would  have  been 
legitimate,  justifiable,  safe,  and  skil- 
ful; what  the  other  is  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show.  We  say,  then, 
that  his  course  in  this  case  was 
essentially  the  gambler's  course.  It 
sought  to  evade  difficulties  by  the 
aid,  not  of  skill,  but  of  chance.  His 
own  stake  was  enormous  compared 
with  that  of  the  enemy  ;  and  not 
only  the  stakes,  but  the  chances  of 
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winning  were  vastly  against  him. 
And  the  inference  we  draw  from  this 
specimen  of  his  generalship  is,  that 
whenever  he  may,  as  a  leader,  again 
have  a  choice  of  alternatives  pre- 
sented where  he  must  either  over- 
come obstacles  by  resolute  and  per- 
sistent hardihood,  or  evade  them  at 
tremendous  risk,  his  policy  will  be 
evasion. 

Chance,  however,  stood  his  friend. 
His  adversary  had  other  enemies 
besides  the  Emperor  to  contend 
with — namely,  Austrian  counsellors 
and  Austrian  slowness.  Giulay's 
forces,  massed  on  the  3d,  were  dis- 
located on  the  4th.  The  French 
fought  gallantly ;  and  though  the 
day  seemed  to  close  on  an  indecisive 
battle,  yet  the  morrow  showed  them 
masters  of  the  field ;  and  the  Aus- 
trians, with  their  communications 
intact,  whole  corps  as  yet  unen- 
gaged, and  a  great  opportunity  for 
retrieving  their  affairs  still  offered, 
abandoned  Lombardy,  and  retired 
to  the  Mincio. 

But  while  censuring,  in  spite  of 
its  success,  the  Emperor's  plan,  we 
must,  in  justice,  say  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  execution  were 
excellent.  The  feint  to  the  right, 
which  preceded  the  general  move- 
ment to  the  left — the  prompt  march 
and  concentration — the  precautions 
for  securing  the  rear  from  molesta- 
tion, and  for  deceiving  the  Austrians, 
and  the  guarded  march  between 
the  Sesia  and  Ticino,  were  all  ope- 
rations that  could  not  have  been 
better  performed  by  veterans  prac- 
tised in  their  art  than  by  the  Impe- 
rial novice.  Giulay,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  his  plans  were  for  the 
most  part  sagacious  and  scientific, 
seems  to  have  failed  most  in  the 
execution.  His  point  upon  Turin 
was  very  well  designed,  but  marred 
by  slowness,  and  rendered  a  failure 
by  irresolution.  His  troops  were 
well  posted  to  guard  the  Po,  ex- 
cept that  his  9th  corps,  echeloned 
from  Stradella  to  Piacenza,  could 
not  aid  him  if  his  right  were  at- 
tacked. His  final  design  on  the 
2d  for  delivering  battle  on  the  Ti- 
cino, though  we  think  he  chose  the 
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wrong  bank,  yet  deserved  to  be 
successful.  But  though  the  preced- 
ing movements  showed  indecision, 
yet  for  the  failure  to  concentrate  at 
Magenta  it  would  be  unjust  to 
blame  him.  The  fault,  as  we  have 
said,  lay  elsewhere. 

The  battle-field  of  Magenta  is  by 
no  means  a  complicated  piece  of 
topography,  and  its  features  are 
easily  understood  with  the  aid  of  a 
map.  Standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ticino  at  San  Martino,  at  the  foot 
of  the  railway  bridge,  the  spectator 
sees  before  him  flat  moist  meadows 
on  the  left  bank,  terminated  by  a 
huge  mound  or  rampart  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  off,  and  spreading  in 
a  wide  semicircle.  From  the  bridge 
of  San  Martino  three  roads  diverge, 
piercing  this  mound  at  different 
points  ;  that  to  the  left,  a  low  road 
nearly  level  with  the  meadows,  runs 
to  Buffalora ;  the  centre  road  is 
raised  fifteen  feet  above  the  level, 
and  leads  to  Ponte  di  Magenta  ; 
the  railway,  three  hundred  yards 
from  it,  is  similarly  raised  ;  and  a 
fourth  road  runs  from  a  lower  point 
on  the  river  through  the  mound  at 
Ponte  Vecchio,  piercing  it  at  twelve 
hundred  yards  from  the  railway. 
All  these  roads  meet  at  Magenta, 
two  miles  behind  the  centre  of  the 
mound. 

At  first  sight  an  advance  by  the 
road  towards  the  rampart,  in  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy,  would  seem  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  Troops  and  ar- 
tillery posted  there  would  sweep 
the  whole  segment  of  ground,  and 
would  concentrate  a  fire  on  the  cen- 
tral roads.  But,  passing  on,  the 
mound  is  found  to  be  the  embank- 
ment of  a  canal,  which  runs  close 
behind  it  in  a  deep  cleft  between 
steep  bushy  banks  thirty  feet  high. 
The  canal,  very  unlike  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  see,  is  a  deep  rapid 
stream  thirty  yards  wide.  Thus 
troops  lining  the  mound  would 
have  no  retreat ;  and  the  defensive 
points  were  therefore  limited  to  the 
bridges  of  the  canal  and  a  small 
space  on  each  side — and  a  work 
armed  with  guns  was  constructed 
across  the  railway. 
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Louis  Napoleon  naturally  felt 
the  extreme  disadvantage  at  which 
his  troops  would  be  placed  in  ad- 
vancing over  this  flat  open  ground 
and  along  the  raised  roads,  swept 
throughout  by  artillery,  to  attack 
the  bridges  by  which  alone  he  could 
cross  the  canal.  He  knew  by  in- 
formation received  on  the  3d,  that 
Giulay  was  coming  up  the  Ticino, 
though  he  knew  not  by  which  bank 
to  expect  him,  since  the  Austrian 
general  was  free  to  act  on  either. 
He  concluded  rightly,  therefore,  that 
there  could  be  no  considerable  force 
of  the  enemy  between  the  canal  and 
Magenta,  and  he  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  till  MacMahon' s  advance  had 
pressed  these  Austrian  detachments 
back,  before  making  his  own  attack, 
when  he  might  hope  that  his  own 
assault  on  the  bridges,  thus  aided 
by  MacMahon,  would  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  task.  At  length  he 
heard  the  guns  of  his  lieutenant 
towards  Buffalora,  and  he  at  once 
sent  the  division  of  his  Guard 
against  the  bridges. 

MacMahon  had  been  sent  with 
his  own  corps  and  the  other  division 
of  the  Guard  to  cross  at  Turbigo. 
His  advanced- guard  passed  both  the 
river  and  the  canal  there  with  very 
little  opposition.  On  the  3d,  the 
passage  was  completed,  and  his  ad- 
vanced-guard drove  the  feeble  Aus- 
trian detachments  out  of  Eobe- 
chetto.  From  thence  there  are  two 
roads,  one  leading  by  the  bank  of 
the  canal  to  Buffalora,  the  other  by 
Marcallo  to  Magenta.  The  space 
between  the  roads,  from  two  miles 
to  two  and  a  half  wide,  is  very 
much  cut  up  with  vineyards,  groves, 
and  wet  ditches.  So  close  is  the 
country,  that  the  only  point  visible 
on  which  to  direct  the  march  was 
the  tall  church  tower  of  Magenta. 
On  these  two  roads,  then,  the  French 
general  pushed  forward  his  two 
divisions.  The  leading  troops  of 
that  division  which  moved  on  the 
canal  bank  entered  Buffalora  with  out 
serious  opposition  ;  and  it  was  their 
musketry  which  the  Emperor  had 
heard,  and  which  he,  supposing  that 
MacMahon  was  seriously  engaged, 
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took  as  a  signal  to  launch  his  own 
troops  against  the  canal. 

But  MacMahon,  not  knowing 
what  force  the  enemy  might  have 
concealed  in  that  close  country,  and 
seeing  nothing  of  his  other  division 
towards  Marcallo,  resolved  to  halt 
and  form  line  across  the  space  be- 
tween the  roads,  with  the  two  divi- 
sions extending  left  and  right,  and 
to  support  them  with  his  division 
of  the  Guard,  before  advancing  fur- 
ther. To  this  end  he  recalled  from 
Buffalora  the  troops  already  in  ac- 
tion there ;  and  thus  the  troops  of 
the  Guard  sent  by  the  Emperor 
against  the  canal  were  engaged, 
without  support,  in  a  bloody  and 
for  some  time  fruitless  conflict. 

Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment 
to  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  affairs  had  Giulay  made 
at  this  time  an  attack  by  either 
bank,  such  as  his  position  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  would  have 
rendered  easy  of  execution  on  the 
4th. 

First,  if  he  had  advanced  with 
his  five  corps  on  the  right  bank 
against  Novara  and  Trecate,  he 
would  have  found  before  him  in 
position  three  French  corps  and  a 
division  of  the  Guard.  The  French 
narrative,  contemplating  such  a 
movement,  says  that  in  that  case 
one  corps  would  have  opposed  him 
at  Novara,  while  two  others  would 
have  fallen  on  his  right  flank  there. 
This  theory  supposes,  first,  that  a 
great  army  having  two  roads  by 
which  to  attack  its  enemy's  line 
would  restrict  itself  to  one ;  and, 
secondly,  that  an  army  already  very 
inferior  in  numbers  can  keep  two- 
thirds  of  its  forces  available  for  a 
flank  attack,  while  the  remaining 
third  keeps  in  play  the  whole  army 
of  the  enemy.  Secondly,  this  mar- 
vellous way  of  making  war  having 
proved  successful,  the  Emperor  (says 
the  narrative)  would  meanwhile 
have  recalled  the  Sardinian  army 
and  MacMahon's  force  from  the 
other  bank  of  the  Ticino  to  crush 
the  e'nemy.  Now,  although  Mac- 
Mahon was  so  near  the  Emperor  in 
space  that  they  could  hear  each 
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other's  musketry,  yet  they  were 
separated  in  fact  by  two  obstacles 
which  could  only  be  crossed,  as 
they  had  been  before,  at  Turbigo. 
He  must  therefore  march  fifteen 
miles  before  he  could  present  him- 
self in  line.  The  Sardinian  army, 
which  had  marched  the  day  before 
from  Palestro  to  Galliate,  was  now 
following  MacMahon,  and  must 
also  countermarch  before  it  could 
help  the  French  right  wing.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Austrian  attack 
would  have  prevailed  before  the 
Sardinians  could  have  arrived — that 
they  would  have  reached  the  field 
only  to  see  the  road  to  Turin  lost  ; 
and  that  MacMahon  never  could 
have  reached  the  field  at  all. 

Scarcely  less  disastrous  for  the 
Allies  would  have  been  the  position 
had  Giulay's  actual  plan  been  exe- 
cuted. The  Austrian  army  was  to 
have  been  massed  on  the  Magenta 
road  fronting  to  the  north.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  had  it  been 
assembled  there  on  the  night  of  the 
3d,  the  left  wing  would  easily 
have  stopped  the  passage  of  the 
French  right  wing  at  the  canal,  or 
perhaps  at  the  river,  while  the  cen- 
tre and  right  would  have  crushed 
MacMahon,  cutting  him  probably 
from  his  bridge  and  rolling  up  the 
Sardinians,  who  were  then  on  the 
march,  but  who  did  not  arrive  at 
Magenta  till  nightfall  on  the  4th. 
After  such  a  success,  the  initiative 
would  have  rested  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  would  have  been  free 
next  day  to  advance  by  Abbiate 
Grasso  against  the  communications 
of  the  weakened  Allies,  unless  they 
should  already  have  begun  their 
retreat  across  the  Sesia. 

But  in  the  actual  case  only  a  part 
of  the  1st  and  2d  Austrian  corps 
were  ready  to  meet  the  first  attack. 
The  remainder  of  the  2d  corps, 
which  had  formed  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  left  wing  massed  at  Yige- 
vano,  was  the  first  reinforcement  to 
arrive.  The  other  corps  had  been 
marching  most  of  the  night  to  re- 
deem, if  possible,  the  time  lost  in 
the  mysterious  halt;  and  the  3d 
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and  7 tli,  following  the  2d  from  Vige- 
vano,  arrived  in  long  processional 
array  on  the  field,  and,  as  they 
arrived,  were  directed  piecemeal 
on  the  points  where  aid  was  most 
urgently  needed.  The  5th  and  8th 
from  Bereguardo  only  reached  the 
field  when  darkness  was  closing  the 
strife. 

The  general  course  of  the  battle, 
then,  was  this  :  The  Austrians  held 
the  bridges  of  the  canal  on  their 
left,  and  made  head  against  MacMa- 
hon  in  front  till  he  had  deployed 
his  whole  force.  Then  his  advance 
drove  the  defenders  from  Buffalora 
and  the  other  two  bridges  over  the 
canal.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Em- 
peror's anxiety  had  been  extreme. 
The  division  of  the  Guard  was 
maintaining  alone  and  with  heavy 
losses  the  attacks  on  the  bridges. 
The  three  French  corps  left  to  meet 
a  possible  attack  on  the  side  of  No- 
vara  had  encumbered  the  road  with 
their  trains,  and  reached  the  river 
slowly,  and  with  intervals  between 
them  which  were  black  abysses  in 
time,  threatening  to  engulf  the 
army.  Gradually,  however,  divi- 
sions from  two  of  these  corps  came 
up  to  aid  the  Guard,  and,  in  com- 
bination with  MacMahon,  seized 
the  bridges  and  restored  the  con- 
nection of  the  French  wings.  The 
Austrian  line  now  extended  from 
Magenta  on  the  right,  into  the 
space  between  the  canal  and  river 
on  the  left,  where  the  French  3d 
corps  was  opposing  the  Austrian 
3d  corps,  which  had  crossed  the 
canal  at  the  bridge  of  Robecco. 
MacMahon,  secure  now  on  his  right 
by  his  junction  with  the  Emperor, 
brought  his  whole  corps  to  the  attack 
of  the  Austrian  right  in  Magenta, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  carried 
the  village  ;  while  the  whole  of  his 
artillery  (thirty-nine  guns),  arrayed 
on  the  railway,  swept  the  Austrian 
line  between  Magenta  and  the  can- 
al. ^  At  nightfall  the  armies  re- 
mained in  presence  of  each  other. 
The  Austrians  had  lost  the  four 
bridges  of  the  canal,  but  they  re- 
tained that  of  Robecco,  and  with  it 
the  power  of  operating  between  the 
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canal  and  river.  They  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  5th  and  8th  corps, 
not  yet  engaged ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  1st  corps  and 
the  Sardinians  would  reinforce  the 
enemy's  line.  But  the  Allies  still 
offered  to  a  bold  assailant  the  fatal 
defect  of  a  flank  position.  If  beat- 
en, and  the  bridges  recaptured, 
their  left  wing  —  perhaps  almost 
their  whole  force — would  be  ruined. 
With  such  prospects  of  retrieving 
his  affairs  Giulay  had  resolved  to 
renew  the  battle  on  the  5th.  But 
the  dawn  showed  him  the  mortify- 
ing spectacle  of  his  1st  and  2d 
corps,  which  had  defended  Magenta, 
already  far  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  on  their  way  to  the  Adda. 
Nothing  was  left  for  him  but  a  re- 
treat, which  he  effected  unpursued. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful 
whether  Giulay,  in  renewing  the 
battle,  would  have  gained  a  decis- 
ive success.  All  experience  shows 
that,  with  equal  numbers,  French 
troops  can  generally  prevail  over 
Austrians.  The  rifled  guns  also 
gave  the  Allies  a  superiority  in  the 
power,  though  not  in  the  numerical 
force,  of  their  artillery.  No  Aus- 
trian corps  was  a  match  either  for 
the  Imperial  Guard  or  the  African 
regiments  of  .MacMahon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Austrian  troops 
were  better  than  the  Sardinians, 
and  the  French  losses  had  fallen 
heavily  on  their  choicest  troops.  It 
was  known  at  the  time  that  the 
Emperor  had  beheld  the  slaughter 
of  the  Guard  with  dismay,  and 
that  his  feelings  on  the  night  of  the 
4th  were  by  no  means  those  of  an 
exulting  conqueror  ;  while  the  fact 
that  no  pursuit  was  attempted  till 
the  8th,  when  two  corps  were  sent 
against  the  Austrian  rear-guard  on 
the  Adda,  proves  that  the  Allies 
were  by  no  means  in  the  best  pos- 
sible plight  for  a  renewal  of  the 
battle. 

But  though  there  was  sufficient 
reason  on  the  5th,  in  the  superiority 
of  the  Allies,  for  Giulay's  with- 
drawal from  the  field,  there  is  no 
apparent  justification  for  the  aban- 
donment of  Lombardy.  The  9th 
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corps  was  now  at  S.  Angiolo,  thus 
covering  the  line  of  retreat  by  Piz- 
zighittone  ;  and,  by  withdrawing 
with  the  main  body  to  Pavia,  he 
would  again  menace  the  French 
line  of  communication  by  Vercelli. 
Pavia  and  Piacenza  were  both  forti- 
fied places ;  and,  resting  on  them, 
he  could  manoeuvre  in  security, 
while  the  original  defects  in  the 
French  line  of  operation,  still  exist- 
ing, would  continue  to  be  aggrava- 
ted with  every  aggressive  move- 
ment beyond  Milan.  However, 
though  his  first  movements  seem  to 
point  to  such  a  course,  yet  Giulay 
may  have  had  sufficient  reason  for 
distrusting  the  spirit  of  his  1st  and 
2d  corps.  But  whatever  his  rea- 
sons, they  led  him,  on  arriving  at 
Pavia,  to  dismantle  that  fortress  of 
artillery,  to  withdraw  its  war  mate- 
rial, and  to  commence,  by  the  roads 
of  Crema  and  Cremona,  a  retreat 
towards  the  great  stronghold  on  the 
Mincio.  From  the  8th  to  the  20th 
June  the  two  great  hostile  armies 
continued  to  traverse  the  vast  plains 
of  Lombardy,  with  the  interval  of 
a  march  or  two  between  their  near- 
est troops,  till  on  the  21st  the 
French  were  in  position  on  the 
Chiese,  while  the  Austrians  had, 
the  day  before,  assembled  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Mincio. 

Half-way  between  these  rivers 
the  great  battle  of  Solferino  was 
fought  on  the  24th  June,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  region  of  which 
they  are  the  boundaries  is  necessary 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  produced  the  en- 
gagement. 

Taking  these  rivers,  then,  as  the 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  a 
square,  the  other  two  sides  will  pass, 
the  northern  along  the  edge  of  Lake 
Garda,  being  the  road  from  Lonato 
to  Peschiera,  the  southern  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Ghiese  and  Oglio 
to  Mantua.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
parallel  to  the  upper  Chiese  on  its 
eastern  bank  from  Lonato  to  Castig- 
lione,  and  then  turns  at  an  angle, 
traversing  the  square  diagonally  to 
a  point  on  the  Chiese  above  Mantua, 
it  will  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
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between  the  two  very  different 
regions  that  formed  the  scene  of 
operations  :  for  while  all  north  of 
that  line  is  hilly  and  undulating 
ground,  all  south  of  it  is  one  un- 
broken level.  The  first  district  is 
indeed  a  kind  of  middle  ground 
between  the  Alpine  range  and  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  The  last  swells 
of  the  great  upheaval  are  there  sub- 
siding, and  partake  of  the  fertile 
character  of  the  plains  ;  while  close 
to  their  edge,  like  a  calm  sea  bathing 
the  roots  of  the  cliffs,  stretches  the 
green  expanse  of  vineyards,  corn- 
fields, groves,  and  meadows,  with 
hamlets  and  farms  embowered  in 
trees  standing  like  an  archipelago 
in  the  sea  of  verdure.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  line,  where  the  hill 
region  is  about  to  subside,  it  sud- 
denly shoots  up  to  its  tallest  pin- 
nacle at  Solferino ;  and  the  traveller 
who  passes  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Garda  marks  it  as  it  stands  con- 
spicuous above  the  surrounding 
hills,  crowned  with  the  square  old 
black  tower  which,  from  its  com- 
manding position,  has  been  called 
the  "  Spy  of  Italy."  It  well  deserves 
the  name.  From  here  the  spectator 
sees  through  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere Lake  Garda  lying  like  a  tur- 
quoise in  the  brown  setting  of  the 
Alps — eastward  are  the  hills  that 
bound  the  Adige  on  the  other  side 
of  the  quadrilateral — away  on  the 
Mincio  are  the  towers  of  Mantua — 
southward  across  the  Po  the  blue 
outlines  of  the  Apennines  in  the 
Italian  peninsula — while,  looking 
westward,  the  panorama  is  com- 
pleted by  the  great  garden  of  Lom- 
bardy rolling  past  him  at  the  bases 
of  the  hills  he  stands  on,  till  on  the 
extremest  verge  of  the  horizon  he 
may  almost  fancy  he  sees  the  last 
level  broken  by  the  pinnacles  of 
Milan. 

In  retreating  through  Lombardy, 
Giulay  had  halted  his  army  behind 
the  Chiese,  and  taken  a  position  for 
battle.  With  three  corps  he  had 
occupied  the  line  of  hills  from 
Lonato  to  Castiglione — the  remain- 
der with  the  cavalry  were  thrown 
back  in  a  line  along  the  plain  till 
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they  covered  the  bridge  over  the 
Mincio  at  Goito.  Thus  the  right 
might  be  expected  to  maintain  it- 
self in  its  commanding  position, 
while  in  the  plain  superior  numbers 
and  cavalry  would  find  an  open 
field ;  and  if  the  French  were  de- 
feated at  such  a  distance  from  their 
base,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
a  disastrous  retreat,  and  would  be 
forced  to  abandon  all  the  ground 
they  had  conquered.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Austrians  should  be 
defeated,  they  had  numerous  bridges 
by  which  to  regain  the  shelter  of 
the  Mincio.  Moreover,  by  occupy- 
ing this  advanced  position  the  5th 
French  corps,  then  in  the  Duchies 
under  Prince  Napoleon,  would  be 
prevented  from  effecting  that  junc- 
tion with  the  Emperor  which  would 
be  easy  if  the  Austrians  were  be- 
hind the  Mincio. 

To  this  judicious  plan  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  at  first  gave  his 
concurrence ;  but  as  it  had  origin- 
ated with  Count  Schlik,  to  him  was 
intrusted  its  execution.  The  Aus- 
trian force  opposing  the  French 
was  reorganised ;  it  was  to  consist 
of  two  armies  commanded  by  Field- 
Marshals  Schlik  and  Wimpffen, 
Giulay  being  removed  from  his 
command;  and  the  Emperor  was 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  both. 

But  scarcely  had  this  plan  of  de- 
fence been  settled  when  it  was 
abandoned.  The  Emperor  was  fear- 
ful of  the  consequence  of  defeat 
with  a  river  at  his  back.  It  was 
determined,  in  conformity  with  the 
advice  of  Baron  Hess,  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Mincio.  This  was  a 
course  which  Giulay  had  objected 
to,  because  the  left  bank  does  not 
throughout  afford  the  means  of  ob- 
serving what  passes  on  the  right, 
and  an  enemy  might  therefore  mass 
his  forces  undiscovered  to  force  a 
passage.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
this  objection  was  just.  All  ex- 
perience tends  to  prove  that  it  is 
difficult  to  defend  twenty-five  miles 
of  river  against  a  skilful  and  reso- 
lute adversary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  that  prevails  of  the  great 
disadvantage  which  an  army  is 
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under  when  it  fights  with  a  river  at 
its  back,  is  in  great  measure  a  de- 
lusion ;  for  what  better  shelter  can 
a  discomfited  army  hope  for  than  a 
river  like  the  Mincio,  if  the  passages 
be  numerous  and  susceptible  of  de- 
fence ?  Here  the  rear-guards  and 
artillery  of  the  various  retreating 
columns  can  stop  pursuit,  while 
behind  the  stream  the  disorganised 
masses  are  restored  to  order  and 
confidence.  And,  looking  at  the 
map  of  North  Italy,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  an  army  to  deliver  battle 
without  a  river  at  its  back  1  Happy 
the  army  that  has  on  the  river  a 
prepared  line  of  retreat  and  means 
of  defence. 

The  Austrian  army,  then,  took 
position  on  the  Mincio ;  but  aN 
change  came  once  more  over  its 
counsels ;  the  arguments  against 
fighting  with  a  river  behind  were 
set  aside,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
move  and  confront  the  enemy  on 
the  Chiese,  though  not  precisely  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  Giulay. 
One  corps,  Benedek's,  was  to  move 
through  the  midst  of  hilly  country : 
it  was  to  oppose  the  Allied  left 
there,  and  to  advance  on  Lonato, 
while  three  corps  skirted  the  edge 
of  the  hills  by  Cavriana  and  Sol- 
ferino,  and  moved  on  Castiglione. 
Three  other  corps  were  to  move 
across  the  flat  region  to  the  Chiese, 
where  it  was  hoped  the  whole 
would  direct  a  concentrated  attack 
against  the  Allies  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  bank  from  Montechiaro  to 
Carpenodolo ;  while  a  division  of 
the  2d  corps  from  Mantua  was  to 
move  round  the  French  right,  and 
join,  by  this  flanking  movement,  in 
the  general  attack. 

On  the  23d  July,  the  Austrians, 
having  first  felt  their  way  by  a  re- 
connaissance, which,  being  imper- 
fectly executed,  gave  them  errone- 
ous information  of  the  position  of 
the  Allies,  moved  from  the  river  in 
the  intended  order  of  march,  and 
bivouacked  that  night  midway  be- 
tween the  Mincio  and  the  Chiese. 
When  they  halted,  the  space  in- 
cluded by  the  heads  of  their  col- 
umns from  right  to  left  was  of  about 
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the  same  extent  as  their  line  of  battle 
(some  eight  or  nine  miles),  so  that 
they  could  deploy  from  their  line  of 
march  into  fighting  order  on  the 
ground  they  embraced.  In  the  cen- 
tre their  most  advanced  troops  were 
posted  on  the  commanding  height 
of  the  "  Spia,"  where  daylight  would 
afford  great  advantage  for  directing 
subsequent  movements  :  these  bri- 
gades formed  the  apex  of  the  army, 
which  extended  from  thence  back- 
wards on  the  right  across  the  hills 
to  Pozzolengo,  while,  on  the  left, 
the  heads  of  columns  and  reserve 
cavalry  were  on  the  plain  from  Cav- 
riana  to  Goito,  with  an  advanced- 
guard  at  Medole. 

Totally  unaware  of  the  move- 
ments or  design  of  the  enemy,  the 
Allies,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the 
24th,  had  begun  to  advance  across 
the  scene  of  operations  on  the  very 
same  lines  as  their  adversaries,  and 
in  an  array  much  the  same  as  they 
would  have  assumed  had  they  known 
the  position  of  the  Austrians  and  in- 
tended to  attack  it.  For  while  the 
Sardinian  army  moved  through  the 
hill  region  towards  Pozzolengo, 
where  the  Austrian  right  under 
Benedek  was  posted,  the  Allied 
centre,  consisting  of  the  1st  and 
2d  French  corps,  followed  by  the 
Imperial  Guard  as  a  general  re- 
serve, was  directed  on  the  Austrian 
centre  by  the  two  roads  (the  one  in 
the  hills,  and  the  other  near  it  in 
the  plain)  which  pass  by  Solferino 
and  Guidizzolo.  Thus  the  1st  corps 
was  advancing  directly  against  the 
isolated  height  of  the  Spia,  while 
the  2d  was  moving  close  at  hand 
in  the  flat  region.  The  4th  and  3d 
French  corps,  forming  the  Allied 
right,  were  directed  also  across  the 
open  country  on  Medole  and  Castel 
Goffredo,  while  the  flat  space  be- 
tween MacMahon  (2d  corps)  of  the 
centre,  and  Niel  (4th  corps)  of  the 
right,  was  filled  by  the  cavalry  divi- 
sions. Thus  the  general  direction 
of  the  Allied  march  was  by  diagonal 
lines  across  the  field  of  operations, 
the  left  (Sardinians)  being  most  ad- 
vanced, and  the  right  (Canrobert's 
3d  corps)  nearest  the  Chiese,  as  if 
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to  guard  against  the  meditated  turn- 
ing movement  in  that  quarter,  which 
had  been  begun  on  the  23d  by  one 
of  Lichtenstein's  divisions  from 
Mantua.  Such  being  the  relations 
between  the  stationary  Austrian 
line  and  the  advancing  front  of  the 
French,  it  was  inevitable  that  they 
should  first  come  into  serious  con- 
tact by  their  centres  at  Solferino. 
But  though  advancing  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  French,  the  Austrians 
were  placed  at  great  disadvantage 
by  the  fact  that  only  the  heads  of 
their  lengthened  columns  were  on 
the  field  ;  for  the  corps  in  rear  of 
Solferino  and  of  Guidizzolo  ex- 
tended backwards  towards  the 
Mincio  so  far  that  they  could  not 
take  their  place  in  the  line  for 
some  hours.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French,  already  in  motion,  in 
compact  order,  and  at  convenient 
distances  for  forming  line,  were  in 
excellent  condition  for  joining  bat- 
tle ;  and  as  they  were  in  motion 
at  three  in  the  morning,  while  the 
Austrian  arrangements  did  not  con- 
template an  advance  towards  the 
Chiese  till  nine,  the  collision  had 
for  the  army  of  Francis -Joseph 
doubly  the  character  of  a  surprise. 
No  region  in  the  world  could  be 
so  filled  with  memories  inspiriting 
to  the  French  as  this.  They  had 
just  traversed  the  fields  of  Lonato 
and  Castiglione  ;  before  their  right 
was  Medole  ;  away  in  the  hollows 
of  the  hills  above  Verona  was  the 
famous  plateau  of  Rivoli ;  on  the 
other  side  of  Verona,  beyond  the 
Adige,  was  the  scarcely  less  glori- 
ous field  of  Arcola,  with  its  swamps 
and  causeways  ;  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  plain  was  Mantua,  where 
Wurmser  and  an  Austrian  army 
had  crowned  by  their  surrender 
this  chain  of  victories.  The  French 
soldiery  had  but  to  look  at  the 
colours  of  their  regiments  to  read 
the  military  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Nor  was  it 
destitute  of  triumphant  recollec- 
tions for  the  Austrians,  who  left 
behind  them  on  the  Mincio  the 
fields  of  later  victories  over  the 
Italian  section  of  their  foes. 
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The  Austrian  troops  on  the  Spia 
were  very  strongly  posted  against 
an  attack  in  front.  The  old  tower 
stands  on  a  huge  mound,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  an  old  castle ;  on 
the  other,  next  the  plain,  a  hill 
crowned  with  cypresses.  Beyond 
the  castle  are  a  cemetery  and  chapel, 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  standing  on 
the  verge  of  an  abrupt  slope,  almost 
a  precipice,  descending  to  the  gen- 
eral level  of  what  we  have  termed 
the  hill-region.  Such  was  the  posi- 
tion in  its  width  of  the  Austrian 
troops  on  the  Spia.  In  front  the 
French  could  only  approach  either 
by  a  road  from  the  plain  through 
the  steep  streets  of  a  village,  the 
roofs  of  which  are  seen  from  the 
Spia,  amidst  groves  and  bushes  that 
clothe  the  ascent ;  or  else  by  a  path 
along  a  ridge  leading  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Thus  the  tower  formed  the 
rearmost  central  point  of  the  Aus- 
trian position  on  this  eminence, 
making,  with  the  more  advanced 
points  of  the  cemetery  and  cypress 
hill,  a  concave  line,  the  hollow  of 
which  was  closed  by  the  troops  in 
the  steep  village  and  in  the  broken 
ground  around  it.  The  post  offered 
a  most  formidable  aspect  to  an  as- 
sailant ;  but  it  had  its  weak  point. 
In  rear  the  ground  was  precipitous ; 
and  the  only  communication  be- 
tween these  advanced  brigades  and 
the  supporting  corps  in  rear  was  by 
a  steep  narrow  road  from  the  castle 
down  to  the  village.  Moreover,  the 
slopes  which  ascended  from  the 
plain  to  the  Spia  were  much  less 
difficult  to  advance  over  than  those 
in  front.  While,  therefore,  an  at- 
tack in  front  would  be  difficult  and 
dangerous  for  the  assailants,  they 
might  render  their  task  easier  by 
advancing  on  these  gentler  slopes 
from  the  plain ;  and  if  they  could 
surround  the  hill,  its  defenders 
would  be  isolated  and  lost.  Also  it 
was  evident  that  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  by  the  rear  would 
prevent  reinforcements  from  reach- 
ing the  defenders  of  the  post. 

For  these  reasons  —  especially 
after  viewing  the  ground — we  have 
always  considered  it  as  a  misfor- 
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tune  for  the  Austrians  that  their 
centre  should  have  advanced  so  far 
as  Solferino.  Had  it  halted  on  the 
23d  at  Cavriana,  the  unity  of  their 
line  would  have  been  much  more 
complete ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possession  of  the  Spia  would 
have  been  of  little  advantage  to  the 
French,  since,  being  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  Cavriana,  it  was  too  dis- 
tant for  guns  to  bear  from  thence 
upon  the  opposing  line. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  first 
French  division,  finding  the  Spia 
strongly  occupied,  formed  for  the 
attack  in  front,  General  Niel,  march- 
ing in  order  of  battle  on  the  road 
to  Medole,  drove  the  Austrian  ad- 
vanced-guard from  that  village,  and, 
pushing  on,  met  the  heads  of  two 
Austrian  corps  between  it  and 
Guidizzolo,  on  a  line  extending  be- 
tween the  roads  that  pass  through 
those  places.  MacMahon,  filling 
with  the  cavalry  the  gap  between 
Niel  and  Solferino,  and  seeing 
heavy  'masses  of  the  enemy  form- 
ing between  Cavriana  and  Guidiz- 
zolo, halted,  and  remained  long  in 
doubt  whether  he  would  be  most 
usefully  employed  in  a  direct  ad- 
vance to  close  the  gap  in  the  line,  or 
in  aiding  the  attack  on  the  centre. 

When  the  Emperor,  roused  from 
his  quarters  on  the  Chiese  by  the 
news  of  battle,  reached  the  heights 
above  Castiglione  at  half-past  seven, 
he  saw  the  stream  of  fire  extending 
from  Pozzolengo,  where  the  Sardin- 
ians were  engaged  with  Benedek, 
through  Solferino,  where  the  1st 
corps  was  persisting  in  its  attacks, 
down  towards  Guidizzolo  and  Me- 
dole in  the  plain  where  Niel  was 
gallantly  making  head  against  the 
first  brigades  which  two  Austrian 
corps  could  bring  into  action.  As- 
sured that  he  looked  on  no  affair  of 
outposts,  but  a  general  action,  he  at 
once  galloped  towards  Solferino  by 
the  road  on  which  MacMahon  had 
advanced,  hurrying  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
corps  was  in  need  of  support,  for  it 
found  its  task  a  difficult  and  bloody 
one.  In  vain  Forey,  the  hero  of 
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Montebello,  and  since  Marshal  in 
Mexico,  had  led  his  division  again 
and  again  through  the  steep  street 
of  the  village,  which  at  each  at- 
tempt was  loaded  with  the  wounded 
and  slain  of  both  parties — in  vain 
Bazaine  and  L'Admirault  seconded 
his  fierce  attacks — the  Austrian  bri- 
gades of  the  5th  corps  gallantly 
maintained  their  position.  But 
when  the  Imperial  Guard  arrived 
the  aspect  of  affairs  here  was  shortly 
changed.  MacMahon  was  now  se- 
cure on  his  right,  since  Mel  had 
deployed  towards  him,  and  the  ca- 
valry filled  the  intervening  space  ; 
he  was  free,  therefore,  to  direct  a 
great  part  of  his  corps  against  the 
troops  in  rear  of  Solferino  ;  and 
thus,  at  this  important  point,  nearly 
three  French  corps,  and  those  the 
elite  of  the  army,  were  brought 
against  less  than  two  Austrian 
corps.  Nevertheless  the  hill  of  the 
Spia  was  still  made  good,  till  the 
Guard  penetrated  from  the  flank 
to  the  village  in  rear,  and  ascended 
the  slopes  from  the  plain.  The  de- 
fenders, thus  surrounded,  attempted 
to  break  through  ;  the  1st  corps, 
pressing  on,  stormed  the  points  still 
held  by  the  rear-guard,  and  many 
prisoners  and  guns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mel,  in  the 
plain,  resolutely  confronted  the  con- 
stantly increasing  forces  of  the  ene- 
my. Three  Austrian  corps  were 
advancing  towards  him.  That  he 
was  unsupported  was  owing  to  in- 
formation received  by  the  Emperor, 
and  transmitted  to  Canrobert,  of 
the  intended  attack  on  the  flank 
by  Lichtenstein  from  Mantua.  Can- 
robert therefore  held  himself  ready 
to  meet  this  expected  foe,  and  did 
not,  till  after  some  hours  had  passed 
without  sign  of  an  enemy  in  that 
quarter,  think  himself  at  liberty  to 
afford  his  colleague  effectual  aid. 
That  Mel  was  enabled,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  hold  his  ground, 
was  owing  greatly  to  his  own  skill 
and  resolution,  and  the  bravery  of 
his  troops,  but  also  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  customary  ill-luck  of 
Austria.  The  columns  of  the  left 
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wing  were  not  only  so  far  extended 
along  the  roads  to  the  Mincio  that 
they  could  only  come  piecemeal  into 
action,  but  were  also  destitute  of 
the  supreme  directing  authority  ne- 
cessary for  any  combined  action 
and  decisive  success.  The  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  had  passed  the  night 
in  his  headquarters  behind  the 
Mincio.  Eoused,  like  his  Imperial 
foe,  by  the  sound  of  conflict,  he 
too  had  made  for  the  field,  but, 
less  fortunate  than  Napoleon,  had 
wandered  astray  in  the  hills,  and 
only  arrived  to  find  the  battle  al- 
ready general  and  in  an  advanced 
stage,  and  the  corps  already  com- 
mitted to  action.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  perplexed  commanders 
of  corps,  knowing  nothing  of  each 
other's  movements  or  designs,  could 
only  move  to  the  points  where  their 
aid  seemed  most  needed.  The  re- 
sult, of  course,  was  a  series  of  uncon- 
nected and  indecisive  engagements. 
Moreover,  a  whole  cavalry  brigade 
under  Lauingen,  of  the  force  op- 
posing Mel,  had  quitted  the  field 
without  a  blow,  and  retired  to  a 
distance  beyond  recall.  Thus  in- 
ferior in  cavalry,  the  Austrians 
were  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  ar- 
tillery, for  the  French  rifled  guns 
swept  the  field,  and  were  an  over- 
match for  the  Austrian  batteries. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  seeing 
then  his  centre  thus  rudely  broken 
by  the  capture  of  Solferino,  and  by 
the  subsequent  advance  of  the  three 
French  corps  upon  Cavriana,  re- 
solved to  retreat.  As  the  French 
were  pressing  close  upon  his  centre, 
he  covered  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  there  by  directing  a  general 
attack  to  be  made  by  the  corps  in 
the  plain.  On  his  right  he  might 
feel  secure ;  there  the  Sardinians 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  engage 
Benedek,  the  most  skilful  and  reso- 
lute of  the  Austrian  leaders,  who, 
meeting  their  too  diffuse  attacks  in 
compact  order,  had  pushed  them 
back  constantly  towards  the  lake. 
He  received  with  tears  of  vexation 
the  orders  of  his  Imperial  chief  to 
abandon  the  ground  he  had  won 
and  join  the  general  retreat. 
2  A 
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To  a  hurricane  which  arose  sud- 
denly at  the  close  of  the  battle, 
raising  whirlwinds  of  dust,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  deluge  of  rain,  the 
French  accounts  ascribe  the  un- 
molested withdrawal  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  But  the  Allied  losses  had 
been  very  severe,  especially  of  their 
best  troops  ;  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, though  not  in  prisoners,  they 
had  suffered  more  heavily  than  the 
enemy.  Whatever  the  cause,  how- 
ever, no  pursuit  was  attempted ; 
the  Emperor  was  content,  as  at 
Magenta,  to  see  his  foe  leave  him 
master  of  the  field ;  and  another 
proof  was  added  to  the  many  which 
exist,  that  the  skill  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory is  a  common  possession  com- 
pared with  the  ability  necessary  to 
render  the  gain  decisive  by  push- 
ing the  vanquished  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Lichtenstein  had  never  completed 
the  turning  movement  for  which 
he  was  destined,  by  appearing  on 
the  right  of  the  French.  His  ex- 
cuse was,  that  during  his  march 
he  had  observed  the  heads  of  the 
columns  of  Prince  Napoleon's  corps 
approaching  from  the  south,  and 
had  therefore  thought  it  expedient 
to  disregard  his  orders  and  to  pre- 
pare to  oppose  this  fresh  enemy. 
But  the  court-martial  which  inves- 
tigated the  case  thought,  as  most 
military  men  would  think,  that  his 
plain  duty  was  to  obey  orders  and 
join  in  the  general  movement ;  and 
he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
Still,  as  the  rumour  of  the  part  he 
was  to  take  kept  Canrobert  for  a 
long  time  from  entering  the  line, 
the  end  was,  perhaps,  as  well  an- 
swered, under  the  circumstances,  as 
if  Lichtenstein  had  appeared  on  the 
field. 

The  record  of  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign  occupies  but  a  brief 
space.  The  Austrians  rallied  be- 
hind the  Mincio,  but,  though  it 
afforded  adequate  protection  to  a 
beaten  host,  its  banks  were  not 
deemed  suitable  for  more  perma- 
nent occupation,  and  the  army  re- 
tired to  the  other  side  of  the  Quad- 
rilateral, its  wings  taking  post  at 
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Verona  and  Legnago.  The  Allies 
followed  slowly,  and,  while  the 
Sardinians  commenced  the  siege  of 
Peschiera,  the  French  crossed  the 
Mincio,  and  took  post  on  its  east- 
ern bank,  to  cover  the  investment. 
Both  armies  were  now  reinforced — 
the  French  by  the  5th  corps  under 
Prince  Napoleon,  the  Austrians  by 
their  6th  and  10th  corps ;  and  as 
the  French  must  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive till  the  besieged  fortress 
should  fall,  the  next  great  event  to 
be  looked  for  was  an  attack  by  the 
whole  Austrian  army  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Allies. 

The  Emperor's  dispositions  to 
meet  this  onset  were  very  judi- 
cious. But  he  was  far  from  de- 
sirous to  put  matters  to  the  further 
issue  of  battles.  He  professed  to 
be  apprehensive  of  the  menacing 
aspect  of  Europe,  and  to  think  that 
France  had  done  enough  for  glory. 
Probably  the  bloody  and  protracted 
engagements  of  the  campaign,  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  of  his  best 
troops,  and  the  doubtful  issue  of 
the  conflict  in  which  he  must  pre- 
sently stand  on  the  defensive 
against  superior  forces,  with  a  long 
line  of  retreat  behind  him  in  case 
of  defeat,  are  circumstances  of  the 
case  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
abandonment  of  that  portion  of  his 
programme,  which  had  at  the  out- 
set announced  his  intention  to  free 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 
He  made,  then,  his  pacific  over- 
tures to  Francis  Joseph,  backing 
them  with  the  spectacle  of  his  army 
ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  rejected.  For 
though  the  Austrian  monarch  might 
on  fair  grounds  hope  to  wipe  out 
his  late  defeats  in  the  approaching 
battle,  yet  he  had  other  and  new 
causes  for  anxiety.  The  French 
fleet  had  already  effected  a  disem- 
barkation of  troops  in  Venetian 
territory,  and  the  Quadrilateral 
might  be  assailed  in  rear.  Hun- 
gary was,  of  course,  about  to  change 
her  state  of  chronic  revolt  for  open 
insurrection,  and  the  finances  of 
the  Empire  were  in  a  condition  not 
far  from  desperate.  A  treaty  of 
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peace  would  then  be  of  advantage 
to  all  parties  concerned,  except  the 
Venetian  people  and  the  Sardinian 
King. 

We  can  now,  on  something  like 
certain  grounds,  estimate  the  qual- 
ities of  Louis  Napoleon  as  General. 
But  first  we  must  eliminate  from 
the  problem  certain  contingent  cir- 
cumstances which  had  their  share 
in  the  result.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  French  troops  to  estimate  them 
as  only  equal  to  Austrians,  for  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  established 
their  superiority  are  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  incontestable.  In  this 
campaign,  too,  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  their  Algerian  experience, 
and  their  leaders  had  been  trained 
in  the  school  of  African  warfare. 
The  counsels  of  those  generals  must 
have  been  of  immense  service  to 
the  Emperor ;  while  the  other  than 
military  tenure  by  which  he  held 
supremacy  over  them,  must  have 
prevented  their  opinions  or  sugges- 
tions from  ever  tending  to  embar- 
rass him.  Since  they  could  not  be 
jealous  of  their  Emperor,  and  since 
he  had  it  in  his  power  magnificently 
to  reward  faithful  services,  they 
had  every  inducement  to  place  the 
fruits  of  their  sagacity  and  experi- 
ence at  his  disposal ;  while  in  mat- 
ters of  execution  his  position  in- 
sured implicit  obedience  of  his 
orders.  Very  different  was  the  po- 
sition of  poor  Giulay,  whose  subor- 
dinates could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  contribute  largely  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  him  who  had  little  power 
to  reward  them,  and  whom  the 
most  conspicuous  of  them  might 
hope  to  supplant ;  while  behind, 
and  holding  the  strings  that  fetter- 
ed his  movements,  was  an  Emperor 
without  experience  or  weight,  and 
who  might,  as  he  did,  give  ear  to 
counsels  prompting  him  to  mar  im- 
portant designs  in  the  moment  of 
execution.  It  would  be  impossible 
that  a  plan  of  Louis  Napoleon's, 
once  settled,  should  be  disturbed 
by  such  influences  as  affected  Giu- 
lay's  movements  before  the  battle 
of  Magenta.  We  should  always 
.take  this  into  account  in  estimat- 
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ing,  not  merely  campaigns  between 
French  emperors  and  Austrian  gen- 
erals, but  all  campaigns  between 
responsible  and  irresponsible  lead- 
ers. 

The  French  mode  of  fighting  in 
this  campaign,  made  fashionable  by 
the  Turcos  and  Zouaves,  was  also 
of  a  novel  character.  The  self-reli- 
ance and  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier,  hitherto  displayed 
chiefly  in  effective  skirmishing, 
took  the  new  form  of  independent 
onsets  with  the  bayonet.  The 
troops  are  described  as  excited  be- 
yond control,  when  on  the  verge  of 
an  encounter,  and,  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  led,  impelling  their  officers 
with  them  in  their  rush  against  the 
enemy.  This  mode  of  fighting  may 
have  its  advantages  in  an  inter- 
sected country,  like  that  about 
Montebello,  where  the  continuity 
of  ranks  must  necessarily  be  broken 
at  any  rate  ;  or  in  the  attacks  of 
villages  like  Magenta.  But  in  the 
open  field,  against  steady  troops,  it 
is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy.  We 
cannot  recall  any  example  of  Cri- 
mean warfare,  where  Russian  stoli- 
dity allowed  itself  to  be  awakened 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  this  mode  of  fighting  ; 
and  possibly,  if  tried  against  British 
troops,  it  might  appear  in  a  still 
more  dubious  light.  But  whatever 
its  merits,  it  has  one  undeniable 
drawback,  that  of  causing  inextrica- 
ble confusion  of  troops  at  the  close 
of  an  engagement.  Thus,  after 
Magenta,  we  are  told  that,  not 
merely  were  regiments  confounded, 
but  whole  divisions  and  even  corps 
were  mixed  together  and  disorgan- 
ised. Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  why  there  was  no 
pursuit. 

Anxious,  then,  to  do  justice  to 
Louis  Napoleon's  abilities,  we  must 
admit,  after  deducting  the  advan- 
tages he  possessed  in  better  troops, 
better  weapons,  more  experienced 
generals,  and  irresponsible  autho- 
rity, that  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  conducting  military  ope- 
rations. His  movements  were  far 
from  rapid,  but  they  were  very  com- 
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plete.  His  orderly  and  careful  ad- 
vance on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
July,  so  different  from  the  strag- 
gling array  of  the  Austrians,  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  victory  of  Sol- 
ferino.  And,  setting  aside  the  po- 
licy of  the  flank-march  to  the  Ti- 
cino,  the  march  itself,  though  not 
faultless,  was  reasonably  well  con- 
ducted ;  while  the  preliminary  feint 
and  movement  across  the  Po  were 
excellently  arranged.  He  showed, 
too,  a  right  judgment  in  directing 
the  mass  of  his  force  against  Sol- 
ferino.  All  these  feats  were  sur- 
prising in  a  man  who  not  only  then 
first  held  a  command,  but  who  then 
first  saw  war,  and  who  began  his 
military  career  with  directing  two 
great  armies.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  the  march  to  Magenta  fatal 
to  his  character  for  generalship. 
We  grant  that  at  any  phase  of  that 
movement,  except  when  his  army 
was  astride  the  Ticino,  he  had  a 
reasonable  chance  of  assembling 
sufficient  forces  upon  any  point  that 
Giulay  might  attack,  to  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  victory.  But  a  gambler 
who  should  wager  a  hundred  to 
one  on  an  even  chance  would  be 
as  likely  to  win  as  to  lose  ;  yet,  if 
he  did  lose,  his  stake  would  be 
enormous  compared  with  his  pos- 
sible gain.  And  this  was  the  case 
with  the  flank-march  :  it  was  showy, 
unexpected,  and  therefore  praised 
as  brilliant ;  but  it  was  extremely 
perilous,  and  all  the  danger  was 
run  without  the  prospect  of  a  cor- 
responding success.  Nothing  but 
the  fighting  of  his  troops,  and  the 
friendly  aid  of  that  emissary  from 
the  Austrian  Emperor  to  Giulay, 
extricated  him  from  a  position  that 
might  easily  have  been  absolutely 
fatal.  Neither  was  he  forced  into  this 
dangerous  course ;  on  the  contrary, 
by  moving  on  Mortara  he  would  gain 
all  that  the  flank-march  could  pos- 
sibly give  him,  and  without  risking 
his  communications.  We  believe, 
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then,  that  the  sole  reason  for  incur- 
ring the  danger  was  the  hope  of 
evading  a  battle.  This  is  a  very 
grave  defect  in  the  character  of  a 
commander,  who,  though  he  should, 
of  course,  be  properly  careful  of  the 
lives  of  his  troops,  should  never 
hesitate  to  gain  an  adequate  advan- 
tage by  fighting  for  it.  Bat  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  generals, 
though  regardless  of  their  personal 
safety,  yet  nervously  alive  to  the 
risk  of  engaging.  Subsequent 
events  seem  to  confirm  this  view 
of  the  Emperor's  character.  On 
the  5th  June  he  hesitated,  though 
with  superior  numbers  and  in  face 
of  a  beaten  enemy,  to  renew  the 
contest,  or  to  pursue.  He  equally 
failed  to  follow  the  retiring  foe 
from  Solferino ;  and,  lastly,  when 
another  great  pitched  battle  was 
imminent,  he  made  his  overtures 
for  peace,  forgetting  alike  his  own 
proclaimed  intention  and  the  inte- 
rests of  his  ally.  Should  he,  then, 
take  the  field  in  another  war,  we 
should  expect  that  his  combina- 
tions would  be  well  calculated,  his 
movements  methodical  and  accur- 
ate ;  but  we  should  doubt  the  re- 
solution, not  of  the  man,  but  of  the 
general,  and  we  should  expect  that, 
opposed  to  a  skilful  and  resolute 
adversary,  prompt  and  ready  to 
fight,  he  might  play  for  a  high  stake 
and  lose  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark 
that  we  could  have  made  shift  with 
less  splendour  in  the  volumes  we 
have  been  reviewing  for  the  sake 
of  more  accuracy  in  the  figures  and 
statistics,  the  confusion  in  which  is 
sometimes  misleading ;  and  in  a 
French  work  of  such  authority  we 
should  not  have  expected  to  find 
the  position  of  a  general  cut  from 
his  base  spoken  of  as  similar  to  that 
of  "  Melas  at  Ulm."  If  Melas  was 
the  general  meant,  the  place  was 
Marengo;  if  Ulm  was  the  place 
meant,  the  general  was  Mack. 
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"  I  WILL  do  what  I  can  for  you," 
said  Mr  Morgan  ;  "  yours  is  a  very 
hard  case,  as  you  say.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  do  for  nie  to  give  any 
opinion — but  such  a  thing  shall  not 
occur  in  Carlingford,  while  I  am 
here,  without  being  looked  into/' 
said  the  Rector,  with  dignity;  "  of 
that  you  may  be  sure." 

"  I  don't  want  no  more  nor  jus- 
tice," said  Els  worthy — "  no  more 
nor  justice.  I'm  a  man  as  has  al- 
ways been  respected,  and  never 
interfered  with  nobody  as  didn't 
interfere  with  me.  The  things 
I've  stood  from  my  clergyman,  I 
wouldn't  have  stood  from  no  man 
living.  The  way  as  he'd  talk,  sir, 
of  them  as  was  a  deal  better  than 
himself !  We  was  a  happy  family 
afore  Mr  Wentworth  came  nigh 
of  us.  Most  folks  in  Carlingford 
knows  me.  There  wasn't  a  more 
industrious  family  in  Carlingford, 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  nor  one 
as  was  more  content,  or  took  things 
more  agreeable,  afore  Mr  Went- 
worth come  to  put  all  wrong." 

"  Mr  Wentworth  has  been  here 
for  five  years,"  said  the  Rector's 
wife,  who  was  present  at  this  inter- 
view ;  "  have  things  been  going 
wrong  for  all  that  time  1" 

"  I  couldn't  describe  to  nobody 
what  I've  put  up  with,"  said  the 
clerk  of  St  Roque's,  evading  the 
question.  "  He  hadn't  the  ways  of 
such  clergymen  as  I've  been  used 
to.  Twice  the  pay  wouldn't  have 
made  up  for  what  I've  suffered  in 
my  feelins ;  and  I  ask  you,  sir,  is 
this  how  it's  all  to  end  1  My  little 
girl's  gone,"  cried  Elsworthy,  rising 
into  hoarse  earnestness — "  my  little 
girl  as  was  so  sweet,  and  as  every- 
body took  notice  on.  She's  gone, 
and  I  don't  know  as  I'll  ever  see 
her  again  ;  and  I  can't  get  no  satis- 
faction one  way  or  another ;  and  I 
ask  you,  sir,  is  a  villain  as  could 
do  such  a  thing  to  hold  up  his 


head  in  the  town,  and  go  on  the 
same  as  ever  ?  I  ain't  a  man  as  is 
contrairy,  or  as  goes  again'  my  supe- 
riors ;  but  it's  driving  me  mad,  that's 
what  it's  doing,"  said  Elsworthy, 
wiping  the  moisture  from  his  fore- 
head. The  man  was  trembling  and 
haggard,  changed  even  in  his  looks 
• — his  eyes  were  red  with  passion 
and  watching,  and  looked  like  the 
eyes  of  a  wild  beast  lying  in  wait 
for  its  prey.  "  I  can't  say  as  I've 
ever  slept  an  hour  since  it  happen- 
ed," he  cried ;  "  and  as  for  mymissis, 
its  a-killing  of  her.  We  ain't  shut 
up,  because  we've  got  to  live  all 
the  same ;  and  because,  if  the  poor 
thing  come  back,  there's  always  an 
open  door.  But  I'll  have  justice,  if 
I  was  to  die  for  it ! "  cried  Els  worthy. 
"  I  don't  ask  no  more  than  justice. 
If  it  ain't  to  be  had  one  way,  I'll 
have  it  another.  I'll  set  the  police 
on  him — I  will.  When  a  man's 
drove  wild,  he  ain't  answerable  for 
what  he's  a-doing  ;  and  to  see  him 
a-walking  about  Carlingford,  and 
a-holding  up  his  head,  is  a  thing  as 
I  won't  stand  no  longer,  not  if  it 
was  to  be  my  ruin.  I'm  as  good  as 
ruined  now,  and  I  don't  care."  He 
broke  off  short  with  these  words, 
and  sat  down  abruptly  on  the  chair 
Thomas  had  placed  for  him  in  front 
of  the  Rector's  table.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  had  been  standing,  in 
his  vehemence  and  agitation,  with- 
out taking  advantage  of  the  cour- 
tesy accorded  to  his  misfortune ; 
now  the  poor  man  sat  down  by 
way  of  emphasis,  and  began  to  po- 
lish his  hat  round  and  round  with 
his  trembling  hands. 

As  for  Mr  Morgan,  he,  on  the 
contrary,  got  up  and  walked  in- 
stinctively to  the  fireplace,  and 
stood  there  with  his  back  to  the 
empty  grate,  contemplating  the 
world  in  general  with  a  troubled 
countenance,  as  was  natural.  Not 
to  speak  of  his  prejudice  against 
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Mr  Wentworth,  the  Rector  was 
moved  by  the  sight  of  Els  worthy's 
distress ;  but  then  his  wife,  who 
unluckily  had  brought  her  _ needle- 
work into  the  library  on  this  parti- 
cular morning,  and  who  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's, 
was  seated  watchful  by  the  window, 
occasionally  looking  up,  and  en- 
tirely cognisant,  as  Mr  Morgan  was 
aware,  of  everything  that  happened. 
The  Rector  was  much  embarrassed 
to  feel  himself  thus  standing  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  "  Yours  is 
a  very  hard  case — but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  caution,  for, 
after  all,  there  is  not  much  proof," 
he  said,  faltering  a  little.  "  My 
dear,  it  is  a  pity  to  detain  you  from 
your  walk,"  Mr  Morgan  continued, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  and  look- 
ed with  a  flush  of  consciousness  at 
his  wife,  whose  absence  would  have 
been  such  a  relief  to  him.  Mrs 
Morgan  looked  up  with  a  gracious 
smile. 

"  You  are  not  detaining  me,  Wil- 
liam— I  am  very  much  interested," 
said  the  designing  woman,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  arrange  and  put 
in  order  what  the  Rector  knew  by 
experience  to  be  a  long  piece  of 
work  likely  to  last  her  an  hour  at 
least.  Mr  Morgan  uttered  a  long 
breath,  which  sounded  like  a  little 
snort  of  despair. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  know 
what  to  do,"  said  the  Rector,  shift- 
ing uneasily  upon  the  hearthrug, 
and  plunging  his  hands  into  the 
depths  of  his  pockets.  "If  you 
could  name  anybody  you  would 
like  to  refer  it  to — but  being  a 
brother  clergyman " 

"  A  man  as  conducts  himself  like 
that,  didn't  ought  to  be  a  clergy- 
man, sir,"  cried  Elsworthy.  "  f  in 
one  as  listened  to  him  preaching  on 
Sunday,  and  could  have  jumped  up 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  pulpit, 
to  hear  him  a-discoursing  as  if  he 
wasn't  a  bigger  sinner  nor  any 
there.  I  ain't  safe  to  stand  it  an- 
other Sunday.  I'd  do  something 
as  I  should  be  sorry  for  after.  I'm 
asking  justice,  and  no  more."  With 
these  words  Elsworthy  got  up  again, 
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still  turning  round  in  his  hands 
the  unlucky  hat,  and  turned  his 
person,  though  not  his  eyes,  to- 
wards Mrs  Morgan.  "No  man 
could  be  more  partial  to  his  clergy- 
man nor  I  was,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 
"  There  was  never  a  time  as  I 
wasn't  glad  to  see  him.  He  came 
in  and  out  as  if  it  belonged  to  him, 
and  I  had  no  more  thought  as  he 
was  meaning  any  harm  than  the 
babe  unborn ;  but  a  man  as  med- 
dles with  an  innocent  girl  ain't  no- 
thing but  a  black-hearted  villain  !" 
cried  Elsworthy,  with  a  gleam  out 
of  his  red  eyes ;  "  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve as  anybody  would  take  his 
part  as  knew  all.  I  put  my  confi- 
dence in  the  Rector,  as  is  respon- 
sible for  the  parish,"  he  went  on, 
facing  round  again  :  "  not  to  say 
but  what  it's  natural  for  them  as 
are  Mr  Went  worth's  friends  to  take 
his  part  —  but  I'll  have  justice, 
wherever  it  comes  from.  It's  hard 
work  to  go  again'  any  lady  as  I've 
a  great  respect  for,  and  wouldn't 
cross  for  the  world ;  but  it  ain't  in 
reason  that  I  should  be  asked  to 
bear  it  and  not  say  nothing;  arid 
I'll  have  justice,  if  I  should  die  for 
it,"  said  Elsworthy.  He  turned 
from  one  to  another  as  he  spoke, 
but  kept  his  eyes  upon  his  hat, 
which  he  smoothed  and  smoothed 
as  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  But 
for  the  reality  of  his  excitement,  his 
red  eyes,  and  hoarse  voice,  he  would 
have  been  a  ludicrous  figure,  stand- 
ing as  he  did  in  the  middle  of  Mr 
Morgan's  library,  veering  round, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  with  his  stooping  head  and 
ungainly  person.  As  for  the  Rec- 
tor, he  too  kept  looking  at  his  wife 
with  a  very  troubled  face. 

"It  is  difficult  for  me  to  act 
against  a  brother  clergyman,"  said 
Mr  Morgan  ;  "  but  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you,  Elsworthy — very  sorry  ;  if 
you  could  name,  say  half-a-dozen 
gentlemen — — " 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  interposing,  "  that 
you  should  inquire  first  whether 
there  is  any  evidence1?  It  would 
make  you  all  look  very  ridiculous 
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if  you  got  up  an  inquiry  and  found 
no  proof  against  Mr  Wentworth. 
Is  it  likely  he  would  do  such  a 
thing  all  at  once  without  showing 
any  signs  of  wickedness  beforehand 
— is  it  possible  ?  To  be  sorry  is 
quite  a  different  thing,  but  I  don't 
see " 

"  Ladies  don't  understand  such 
matters/'  said  the  Rector,  who  had 
been  kept  at  bay  so  long  that  he 
began  to  get  desperate.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  you  to  discuss.  We 
shall  take  good  care  that  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence,"  said  the  per- 
plexed man — "  I  mean,  before  we 
proceed  to  do  anything,"  he  added, 
growing  very  red  and  confused. 
When  Mr  Morgan  caught  his  wife's 
acute  eye,  he  got  as  nearly  into  a 
passion  as  was  possible  for  so  good 
a  man.  "  You  know  what  I  mean," 
he  said,  in  his  peremptory  way; 
."  and,  my  dear,  you  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  this  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  discussed  before  a  lady."  When 
he  had  uttered  this  bold  speech, 
the  Rector  took  a  few  little  walks 
up  and  down  the  room,  not  caring, 
however,  to  look  at  his  wife.  He 
was  ashamed  of  the  feeling  he  had 
that  her  absence  would  set  him 
much  more  at  his  ease  with  Els- 
worthy,  but  still  could  not  help 
being  conscious  that  it  was  so.  He 
did  not  say  anything  more,  but  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
sharp  short  steps,  and  betrayed  his 
impatience  very  manifestly.  As  for 
Mrs  Morgan,  who  was  a  sensible 
woman,  she  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  retire  from  the 
field. 

"  I  think  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  try  every  possible  means 
of  finding  the  girl,"  she  said,  get- 
ting up  from  her  seat ;  "  but  I  have 
no  doubt  what  you  decide  upon  will 
be  the  best.  You  will  find  me  in 
the  drawing-room  when  you  want 
me,  William."  Perhaps  her  absence 
for  the  first  moment  was  not  such 
a  relief  to  her  husband  as  he  had 
expected.  The  mildness  of  her  part- 
ing words  made  it  very  apparent 
that  she  did  not  mean  to  take  of- 
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fence  ;  and  he  perceived  suddenly, 
at  a  glance,  that  he  would  have  to 
tell  her  all  he  was  going  to  do,  and 
encounter  her  criticism  single-hand- 
ed, which  was  rather  an  appalling 
prospect  to  the  Rector.  Mrs  Morgan, 
for  her  part,  went  up-stairs  not  with- 
out a  little  vexation,  certainly,  but 
with  a  comforting  sense  of  the  op- 
portunity which  awaited  her.  She 
felt  that,  in  his  unprotected  posi- 
tion, as  soon  as  she  left  him,  the 
Rector  would  conduct  himself  rash- 
ly, and  that  her  time  was  still  to 
come. 

The  Rector  went  back  to  the 
hearthrug  when  his  wife  left  the 
room,  but  in  the  heat  of  his  own 
personal  reflections  he  did  not  say 
anything  to  Elsworthy,  who  still 
stood  smoothing  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Morgan 
was  rather  aggravated  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  unlucky  cause  of 
this  little  encounter,  and  was  not 
half  so  well  disposed  towards  Mr 
Wentworth' s  enemy  as  half  an 
hour  before,  when  he  recognised 
his  wife  as  the  champion  of  the 
Curate,  and  felt  controlled  by  her 
presence  ;  for  the  human  and  even 
the  clerical  mind  has  its  impulses 
of  perversity.  He  began  to  get 
very  impatient  of  Els  worthy's  hat, 
and  the  persistent  way  in  which  he 
worked  at  it  with  his  hands. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  not  be  so 
certain  about  it,  if  you  had  not 
satisfactory  evidence  ] "  he  said, 
turning  abruptly,  and  even  a  little 
angrily,  upon  the  supplicant ;  for 
Mr  Morgan  naturally  resented  his 
own  temper  and  the  little  semi- 
quarrel  he  had  got  into  upon  the 
third  person  who  was  the  cause  of 
all. 

"Sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  with  eager- 
ness, "  it  ain't  no  wonder  to  me  as 
the  lady  takes  Mr  Wentworth's  part. 
A  poor  man  don't  stand  no  chance 
against  a  young  gentleman  as  has 
had  every  advantage.  It's  a  thing 
as  I'm  prepared  for,  and  it  don't 
have  no  effect  upon  me.  A  lady  as 
is  so  respected  and  thought  a  deal 
of  both  in  town  and  country " 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  my  wife," 
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said  the  Rector,  hastily.  "Don't 
you  think  you  had  better  put  down 
your  hat  1  I  think  you  said  it  was 
on  Friday  it  occurred.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  down  the  facts  in 
a  business-like  way,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
gan, drawing  his  chair  towards 
the  table  and  taking  up  his  pen. 
This  was  how  the  Rector  was  occu- 
pied when  Thomas  announced  the 
most  unexpected  of  all  possible 
visitors,  Mr  Proctor,  who  had  been 
Mr  Morgan's  predecessor  in  Car- 
lingford.  Thomas  announced  his 
old  master  with  great  solemnity  as 
"the  late  Rector" — a  title  which 
struck  the  present  incumbent  with 
a  sense  of  awe  not  unnatural  in  the 
circumstances.  He  j  umped  up  from 
his  chair  and  let  his  pen  fall  out 
of  his  startled  fingers  when  his  old 
friend  came  in.  They  had  eaten 
many  a  good  dinner  together  in 
the  revered  hall  of  All-Souls,  and  as 
the  familiar  countenance  met  his 
eyes,  perhaps  a  regretful  thought 
of  that  Elysium  stole  across  the 
mind  of  the  late  Fellow,  who  had 
been  so  glad  to  leave  the  sacred 
brotherhood,  and  marry,  and  be- 
come as  other  men.  He  gave  but 
a  few  hurried  words  of  surprise  and 
welcome  to  his  visitor,  and  then, 
with  a  curious  counterpoise  of  sen- 
timent, sent  him  up-stairs  to  see 
"  my  wife/'  feeling,  even  while  half 
envious  of  him,  a  kind  of  superi- 
ority and  half  contempt  for  the 
man  who  was  not  a  Rector  and 
married,  but  had  given  up  both  these 
possibilities.  When  he  sent  him  up- 
stairs to  see  "  my  wife,"  Mr  Mor- 
gan looked  after  the  elderly  celibate 
with  a  certain  pity.  One  always 
feels  more  inclined  to  take  the 
simple  view  of  any  matter — to  stand 
up  for  injured  innocence,  and  to 
right  the  wronged — when  one  feels 
one's  self  better  off  than  one's  neigh- 
bours. A  reverse  position  is  apt  to 
detract  from  the  simplicity  of  one's 
conceptions,  and  to  suggest  two 
sides  to  the  picture.  When  Mr 
Proctor  was  gone,  the  Rector  ad- 
dressed himself  with  great  devotion 
to  Elsworthy  and  his  evidence.  It 
could  not  be  doubted  that  the  man 
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was  in  earnest  for  his  own  part, 
and  believed  what  he  said  ;  and 
things  unquestionably  looked  rather 
ugly  for  Mr  Wentworth.  Mr  Mor- 
gan took  down  all  about  the  Curate's 
untimely  visit  to  Elsworthy  on  the 
night  when  he  took  Rosa  home;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Miss  Hemmings,  who  had  seen 
the  Curate  talking  to  the  unfortu- 
nate little  girl  at  his  own  door  the 
last  time  she  was  seen  in  Carling- 
ford, the  Rector  shook  his  head 
with  a  prolonged  movement,  half 
of  satisfaction,  half  of  regret ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  beforehand  who  the  culprit 
was,  and  it  was  to  a  certain  extent 
satisfactory  to  have  his  opinion  con- 
firmed. 

"  This  looks  very  bad,  very  bad, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
gan ;  "for  the  unhappy  young  man's 
own  sake,  an  investigation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  As  for  you,  Els-, 
worthy,  everybody  must  be  sorry  for 
you.  Have  you  no  idea  where  he 
could  have  taken  the  poor  girl  1 — 
that  is,"  said  the  incautious  Rector, 
"  supposing  that  he  is  guilty — of 
which,  I  am  afraid,  there  does  not 
seem  much  doubt." 

"  There  ain't  no  doubt,"  said  Els- 
worthy ;  "  there  ain't  nobody  else  as 
could  have  done  it.  Just  afore  my 
little  girl  was  took  away,  sir,  Mr 
Wentworth  went  off  of  a  sudden, 
and  it  was  said  as  he  was  a-going 
home  to  the  Hall.  I  was  a-think- 
ing  of  sending  a  letter  anonymous, 
to  ask  if  it  was  known  what  he 
was  after.  I  read  in  the  papers 
the  other  day  as  his  brother  was 
a-going  over  to  Rome.  There  don't 
seem  to  be  none  o'  them  the  right 
sort ;  which  it's  terrible  for  two 
clergymen.  I  was  thinking  of  drop- 
ping a  bit  of  a  note  anonymous " 

"  No — no — no,"  said  the  Rector, 
"  that  would  never  do  ;  nothing  of 
that  sort,  Elsworthy.  If  you  thought 
it  likely  she  was  there,  the  proper 
thing  would  be  to  go  and  inquire  ; 
nothing  anonymous — no,  no ;  that 
is  a  thing  I  could  not  possibly 
countenance,"  said  Mr  Morgan. 
He  pushed  away  his  pen  and  paper, 
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and  got  very  red  and  uncomfortable. 
If  either  of  the  critics  up-stairs,  his 
wife,  or  his  predecessor  in  the  Rec- 
tory, could  but  know  that  he  was 
having  an  anonymous  letter  sug- 
gested to  him — that  anybody  ven- 
tured to  think  him  capable  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  such  a  proceeding ! 
The  presence  of  these  two  in  the 
house,  though  they  were  most  pro- 
bably at  the  moment  engaged  in 
the  calmest  abstract  conversation, 
and  totally  unaware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  library,  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  Rector.  He  felt 
insulted  that  any  man  could  ven- 
ture to  confide  such  an  intention  to 
him  almost  within  the  hearing  of 
his  wife.  "  If  I  am  to  take  up  your 
case,  everything  must  be  open  and 
straightforward,"  said  Mr  Morgan  ; 
while  Elsworthy,  who  saw  he  had 
said  something  amiss,  without  pre- 
cisely understanding  what,  took  up 
his  hat  as  a  resource,  and  once  more 
began  to  polish  it  round  and  round 
in  his  hands. 

"  I  didn't  mean  no  harm,  sir,  I'm 
sure,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  seem  to 
see  no  other  way  o'  finding  out ;  for 
I  ain't  like  a  rich  man  as  can  go  and 
come  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  won't 
say  no  more,  since  it's  displeasing  to 
you.  If  you'd  give  me  the  list  of 
names,  sir,  as  you  have  decided  on 
to  be  the  committee,  I  wouldn't 
trouble  you  no  longer,  seeing  as 
you've  got  visitors.  Perhaps,  if 
the  late  Rector  ain't  going  away 
directly,  he  would  take  it  kind  to 
be  put  on  the  committee  ;  and  he's 
a  gentleman  as  I've  a  great  respect 
for,  though  he  wasn't  not  to  say 
the  man  for  Carlingford,"  said 
Elsworthy,  with  a  sidelong  look. 
He  began  to  feel  the  importance 
of  his  own  position  as  the  origi- 
nator of  a  committee,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  most  exciting  move- 
ment which  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  Carlingford,  and  could 
not  help  being  sensible,  notwith- 
standing his  affliction,  that  he  had 
a  distinction  to  offer  which  even  the 
late  Rector  might  be  pleased  to  ac- 
cept. 

"  I  don't  think  Mr  Proctor  will 
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stay,"  said  Mr  Morgan  ;  "  and  if 
he  does  stay,  I  believe  he  is  a  friend 
of  Mr  Wentworth's."  It  was  only 
after  he  had  said  this  that  the  Rec- 
tor perceived  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  had  uttered  ;  then,  in  his 
confusion  and  vexation,  he  got  up 
hastily  from  the  table,  and  upset 
the  inkstand  in  the  embarrassment 
of  the  moment.  "  Of  course  that 
is  all  the  greater  reason  for  having 
his  assistance,"  said  Mr  Morgan  in 
his  perplexity  j  "  we  are  all  friends 
of  Mr  Wentworth.  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell"? 
There  are  few  things  more  painful 
than  to  take  steps  against  a  brother 
clergyman,  if  one  did  not  hope  it 
would  be  for  his  benefit  in  the  end. 
Oh,  never  mind  the  table.  Be  so 
good  as  to  ring  the  bell  again — 
louder,  please." 

"There  ain't  nothing  equal  to 
blotting-paper,  sir,"  said  Elsworthy 
eagerly.  "  With  a  bit  o'  blotting- 
paper  I'd  undertake  to  rub  out  ink- 
stains  out  o'  the  finest  carpet — if 
you'll  permit  me.  It  ain't  but  a 
small  speck,  and  it'll  be  gone  afore 
you  could  look  round.  It's  twenty 
times  better  nor  lemon-juice,  or 
them  poisonous  salts  as  you're 
always  nervous  of  leaving  about. 
Look  you  here,  sir,  if  it  ain't  a-sop- 
ping  up  beautiful.  There  ain't  no 
harm  done  as  your  respected  lady 
could  be  put  out  about ;  and  I'll 
take  the  list  with  me,  if  you  please, 
to  show  to  my  wife,  as  is  a-breaking 
her  heart  at  home,  and  can't  believe 
as  we'll  ever  get  justice.  She  says 
as  how  the  quality  always  takes  a 
gentleman's  part  against  us  poor 
folks,  but  that  ain't  been  my  expe- 
rience. Don't  you  touch  the  car- 
pet, Thomas — there  ain't  a  speck  to 
be  seen  when  the  blotting-paper's 
cleared  away.  I'll  go  home,  not 
to  detain  you  no  more,  sir,  and 
cheer  up  the  poor  heart  as  is  a- 
breaking,"  said  Elsworthy,  getting 
up  from  his  knees  where  he  had 
been  operating  upon  the  carpet. 
He  had  got  in  his  hand  the  list  of 
names  which  Mr  Morgan  had  put 
down  as  referees  in  this  painful 
business,  and  it  dawned  faintly 
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upon  the  Rector  for  the  moment 
that  he  himself  was  taking  rather 
an  undignified  position  as  Els- 
worthy's  partisan. 

"I  have  no  objection  to  your 
showing  it  to  your  wife,"  said  Mr 
Morgan ;  "  but  I  shall  be  much 
displeased  if  I  hear  any  talk  about 
it,  Elsworthy ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
revenge  you  are  thinking  of,  which 
is  a  very  unchristian  sentiment," 
said  the  Rector,  severely,  "  and  not 
likely  to  afford  comfort  either  to 
her  or  you.;; 

"No,  sir,  nothing  but  justice," 
said  Elsworthy,  hoarsely,  as  he 
backed  out  of  the  room.  Notwith- 
standing this  statement,  it  was  with 
very  unsatisfactory  sensations  that 
Mr  Morgan  went  up-stairs.  He  felt 
somehow  as  if  the  justice  which 
Elsworthy  demanded,  and  which 
he  himself  had  solemnly  declared 
to  be  pursuing  the  Curate  of  St 
Roque's,  was  wonderfully  like  re- 
venge. "  All  punishment  must  be 
more  or  less  vindictive,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  went  up-stairs  ;  but 
that  fact  did  not  make  him  more 
comfortable  as  he  went  into  his 
wife's  drawing-room,  where  he  felt 
more  like  a  conspirator  and  assas- 
sin than  an  English  Rector  in  broad 
daylight,  without  a  mystery  near 
him,  had  any  right  to  feel.  This  sen- 
sation confused  Mr  Morgan  much, 
and  made  him  more  peremptory  in 
his  manner  than  ever.  As  for  Mr 
Proctor,  who  was  only  a  spectator, 
and  felt  himself  on  a  certain  cri- 
tical eminence,  the  suggestion  that 
occurred  to  his  mind  was,  that  he 
had  come  in  at  the  end  of  a  quar- 
rel, and  that  the  conjugal  firma- 
ment was  still  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance; which  idea  acted  upon 
some  thoughts  in  the  hidden  mind 
of  the  Fellow  of  All -Souls,  and 
produced  a  state  of  feeling  little 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the 
Rector  of  Carlingford. 

"  I  hope  Mr  Proctor  is  going  to 
stay  with  us  for  a  day  or  two,"  said 
Mrs  Morgan.  "  I  was  just  saying 
it  must  look  like  coming  home 
to  come  to  the  house  he  used  to 
live  in,  and  which  was  even  fur- 
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nished  to  his  own  taste/'  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  shooting  a  little  arrow 
at  the  late  Rector,  of  which  that 
good  man  was  serenely  unconscious. 
All  this  time,  while  they  had  been 
talking,  Mrs  Morgan  had  scarcely 
been  able  to  keep  from  asking  who 
could  possibly  have  suggested  such 
a  carpet.  Mr  Proctor's  chair  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  big 
bouquets,  which  expanded  its  large 
foliage  round  him  with  more  than 
Eastern  prodigality — but  was  so  lit- 
tle conscious  of  any  culpability  of  his 
own  in  the  matter,  that  he  had  re- 
ferred his  indignant  hostess  to  one 
of  the  leaves  as  an  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  diaper  introduced  into 
the  new  window  which  had  lately 
been  put  up  in  the  chapel  of  All- 
Souls.  "  A  naturalistic  treatment, 
you  know,"  said  Mr  Proctor,  with 
the  utmost  serenity ;  "'  and  some 
people  objected  to  it,"  added  the 
unsuspicious  man. 

"  I  should  have  objected  very 
strongly,"  said  Mrs  Morgan,  with  a 
little  flush.  "  If  you  call  that  natu- 
ralistic treatment,  I  consider  it  per- 
fectly out  of  place  in  decoration — 
of  every  kind "  Mr  Proctor  hap- 
pened to  ^e  looking  at  her  at  the 
moment,  and  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  Miss  Wodehouse  never 
got  red  in  that  uncomfortable  way, 
which  was  the  only  conclusion  he 
drew  from  the  circumstance,  having 
long  ago  forgotten  that  any  connec- 
tion had  ever  existed  between  him- 
self and  the  carpet  on  the  drawing- 
room  in  Carlingford  Rectory.  He 
addressed  his  next  observation  to 
Mr  Morgan,  who  had  just  come  in. 

"I  saw  Mr  Wodehouse's  death 
in  the  '  Times/  "  said  Mr  Proctor, 
"  and  I  thought  the  poor  young 
ladies  might  feel — at  least  they 
might  think  it  a  respect — or,  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
one's-self,"  said  the  late  Rector,  who 
had  got  into  a  mire  of  explanation. 
"  Though  he  was  far  from  being  a 
young  man,  yet  having  a  young 
daughter  like  Miss  Lucy " 

"  Poor  Lucy !  "  said  Mr  Morgan. 
"  I  hope  that  wretched  fellow,  young 
Wentworth  "—and  here  the  Rector 
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came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  felt  that 
lie  had  brought  the  subject  most  to 
be  avoided  head  and  shoulders  into 
the  conversation,  as  was  natural  to 
an  embarrassed  man.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  got  angry,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  "  My 
dear,  you  must  not  look  at  me  as 
you  do.  I  have  just  been  hearing 
all  the  evidence.  No  unbiassed 
mind  could  possibly  come  to  any 
other  decision,"  said  Mr  Morgan, 
with  exasperation.  Now  that  he 
had  committed  himself,  he  thought 
it  was  much  the  best  thing  to  go  in 
for  it  wholly,  without  half  mea- 
sures, which  was  certainly  the  most 
straightforward  way. 

"What  has  happened  to  Went- 
worth  1  "  said  Mr  Proctor.  "He  is 
a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  regard.  Though  he  is  so  much 
younger  than  I  am,  he  taught  me 
some  lessons  while  I  was  in  Carling- 
ford  which  I  shall  never  forget.  If 
he  is  in  any  trouble  that  I  can  help 
him  in,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do  it,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 

for "  Mr  Proctor  slurred  over 

the  end  of  his  sentence  a  little,  and 
the  others  were  occupied  with  their 
own  difficulties,  and  did  not  take 
very  much  notice — for  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  state  fully  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Mr  Wentworth's  enormi- 
ties after  such  a  declaration  of 
friendship.  "  I  met  him  on  my 
way  here,"  said  the  Fellow  of  All- 
Souls,  "  not  looking  quite  as  he 
used  to  do.  I  supposed  it  might 
be  Mr  Wodehouse's  death,  perhaps." 
All  Mr  Proctor's  thoughts  ran  in 
that  channel  of  Mr  Wodehouse's 
death,  which,  after  all,  though  sad 
enough,  was  not  so  great  an  event 
to  the  community  in  general  as  the 
late  Eector  seemed  to  suppose. 

It  was  Mrs  Morgan  at  length  who 
took  heart  to  explain  to  Mr  Proctor 
the  real  state  of  affairs.  "  He  has 
been  a  very  good  clergyman  for  five 
years,"  said  Mrs  Morgan  ;  "  he 
might  behave  foolishly,  you  know, 
about  Wharfside,  but  then  that 
was  not  his  fault  so  much  as  the 
fault  of  the  Eector' s  predecessors. 
I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr 
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Proctor — I  did  not  mean  that  you 
were  to  blame,"  said  the  Rector's 
wife  ;  "  but,  notwithstanding  all 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  con- 
sistent life  he  has  led,  there  is  no- 
body in  Carlingford  who  is  not 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  he  has 
run  away  with  Eosa  Elsworthy — a 
common  little  girl,  without  any 
education,  or  a  single  idea  in  her 
head.  I  suppose  she  is  what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  said  the  indig- 
nant woman.  "  Everybody  is  just 
as  ready  to  believe  that  he  is  guilty 
as  if  he  were  a  stranger  or  a  bad 
character."  Mrs  Morgan  stopped 
in  an  abrupt  manner,  because  her 
quick  eyes  perceived  a  glance  ex- 
changed between  the  two  gentle- 
men. Mr  Proctor  had  seen  a  good 
deal  of  ,the  world  in  his  day,  as  he 
was  fond  of  saying  now  and  then  to 
his  intimate  friends;  and  he  had 
learned  at  the  university  and  other 
places  that  a  girl  who  is  "  what  you 
would  call  pretty,"  counts  for  a  great 
deal  in  the  history  of  a  young  man, 
whether  she  has  any  ideas  in  her 
head  or  not.  He  did  not,  any  more 
than  the  people  of  Carlingford,  pro- 
nounce at  once  on  a  priori  evidence 
that  Mr  Wentworth  must  be  inno- 
cent. The  Curate's  "consistent 
life  "  did  not  go  for  much  in  the 
opinion  of  the  middle-aged  Fellow 
of  All-Souls,  any  more  than  of  the 
less  dignified  populace.  He  said, 
"  Dear  me,  dear  me ! "  in  a  most  per- 
plexed and  distressed  tone,  while 
Mrs  Morgan  kept  looking  at  him ; 
and  looked  very  much  as  if  he  were 
tempted  to  break  forth  into  lamen- 
tations over  human  nature,  as  Mr 
Morgan  himself  had  done. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Miss  Wode- 
houses  think  of  it,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  One  would  do  a  great  deal  to  keep 
them  from  hearing  such  a  thing; 
but  I  wonder  how  they  are  feeling 
about  it,"  said  Mr  Proctor  —  and 
clearly  declined  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter  with  Mrs  Morgan,  who  was 
counsel  for  the  defence.  When  the 
Eector's  wife  went  to  her  own  room 
to  dress  for  dinner,  it  is  very  true 
that  she  had  a  good  cry  over  her 
cup  of  tea.  She  was  not  only  disap- 
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pointed,  but  exasperated,  in  that 
impatient  feminine  nature  of  hers. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  been  less  sen- 
sitive, she  would  have  had  less  of 
that  redness  in  her  face  which 
was  so  great  a  trouble  to  Mrs 
Morgan.  These  two  slow  middle- 
aged  men,  without  any  intuitions, 
who  were  coming  lumbering  after 
her  through  all  kind  of  muddles  of 
evidence  and  argument,  exasperated 
the  more  rapid  woman.  To  be  sure, 
they  understood  Greek  plays  a  great 
deal  better  than  she  did  ;  but  she 
was  penetrated  with  the  liveliest 
impatience  of  their  dulness  all  the 
same.  Mrs  Morgan,  however,  like 
most  people  who  are  in  advance  of 
their  age,  felt  her  utter  impotence 
against  that  blank  wall  of  dull  re- 
sistance. She  could  not  make  them 
see  into  the  heart  of  things  as  she 
did.  She  had  to  wait  until  they 
had  attacked  the  question  in  the 
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orthodox  way  of  siege,  and  made 
gradual  entrance  by  dint  of  hard 
labour.  All  she  could  do  to  con- 
sole )  herself ,  was  to  shed  certain 
hot  tears  of  indignation  and  an- 
noyance over  her  tea,  which,  how- 
ever, was  excellent  tea,  and  did 
her  good.  Perhaps  it  was  to  show 
her  sense  of  superiority,  and  that 
she  did  not  feel  herself  vanquished, 
that,  after  that,  she  put  on  her  new 
dress,  which  was  very  much  too 
nice  to  be  wasted  upon  Mr  Proctor. 
As  for  Mr  Leeson,  who  came  in  as 
usual  just  in  time  for  dinner,  hav- 
ing heard  of  Mr  Proctor's  arrival, 
she  treated  him  with  a  blandness 
which  alarmed  the  Curate.  "  I 
quite  expected  you,  for  we  have  the 
All-Souls  pudding  to-day,"  said 
the  Hector's  wife,  and  she  smiled  a 
smile  which  would  have  struck  awe 
into  the  soul  of  any  curate  that  ever 
was  known  in  Carlingford. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 


It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  which  Mr  Proctor  arrived 
in  Carlingford  that  Mr  Wentworth 
received  the  little  note  from  Miss 
Wodehouse  which  was  so  great  a 
consolation  to  the  Perpetual  Cur- 
ate. By  that  time  he  had  begun  to 
experience  humiliations  more  hard 
to  bear  than  anything  he  had  yet 
known.  He  had  received  con- 
strained greetings  from  several  of 
his  most  cordial  friends ;  his  people 
in  the  district,  all  but  Tom  Bow- 
man, looked  askance  upon  him ; 
and  Dr  Marjoribanks,  who  had 
never  taken  kindly  to  the  young 
Anglican,  had  met  him  with  sati- 
rical remarks  in  his  dry  Scotch 
fashion,  which  were  intolerable  to 
the  Curate.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  was  balm  to  his  soul  to  have  his 
sympathy  once  more  appealed  to, 
and  by  those  who  were  nearest  to 
his  heart.  The  next  day  was  that 
appointed  for  Mr  Wodehouse's 
funeral,  to  which  Mr  Wentworth 
had  been  looking  forward  with  a 
little  excitement — wondering,  with 
indignant  misery,  whether  the  co- 


vert insults  he  was  getting  used  to 
would  be  repeated  even  over  his 
old  friend's  grave.  It  was  while 
this  was  in  his  mind  that  he  re- 
ceived Miss  Wodehouse's  little 
note.  It  was  very  hurriedly  writ- 
ten, on  the  terrible  black- edged 
paper  which,  to  such  a  simple  soul 
as  Miss  Wodehouse,  it  was  a  kind 
of  comfort  to  use  in  the  moment 
of  calamity.  "  Dear  Mr  Went- 
worth," it  said,  "  I  am  in  great 
difficulty,  and  don't  know  what  to 
do  :  come,  I  beg  of  you,  and  tell 
me  what  is  best.  My  dear  Lucy 
insists  upon  going  to-morrow,  and 
I  can't  cross  her  when  her  heart  is 
breaking,  and  I  don't  know  what 
to  do.  Please  to  come,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  moment.  Dear,  dear 
papa,  and  all  of  us,  have  always 
had  such  confidence  in  you  !  "  Mr 
Wentworth  was  seated,  very  dis- 
consolate, in  his  study  when  this 
appeal  came  to  him  :  he  was  rather 
sick  of  the  world  and  most  things 
in  it ;  a  sense  of  wrong  eclipsed  the 
sunshine  for  the  moment,  and  ob- 
scured the  skies ;  but  it  was  com- 
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forting  to  be  appealed  to — to  have 
liis  assistance  and  his  protection 
sought  once  more.  He  took  his 
hat  immediately  and  went  up  the 
sunny  road,  on  which  there  was 
scarcely  a  passenger  visible,  to  the 
closed-up  house,  which  stood  so 
gloomy  and  irresponsive  in  the 
sunshine.  Mr  Wodehouse  had  not 
been  a  man  likely  to  attract  any 
profound  love  in  his  lifetime,  or 
sense  of  loss  when  he  was  gone ; 
but  yet  it  was  possible  to  think, 
with  the  kindly,  half-conscious  de- 
lusion of  nature,  that  had  he  been 
living,  he  would  have  known  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  Curate  went  into  the 
darkened  drawing-room,  where  all 
the  shutters  were  closed  except 
those  of  the  little  window  in  the 
corner,  where  Lucy's  work-table 
stood,  and  where  a  little  muffled 
sunshine  stole  in  through  the 
blind.  Everything  was  in  terribly 
good  order  in  the  room.  The  two 
sisters  had  been  living  in  their  own 
apartments,  taking  their  forlorn 
meals  in  the  little  parlour,  which 
communicated  with  their  sleeping- 
chambers,  during  the  week  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  nobody  had  come  into  the ' 
drawing-room  except  the  stealthy 
housemaid,  who  contemplated  her- 
self and  her  new  mourning  for  an 
hour  at  a  stretch  in  the  great  mirror 
without  any  interruption,  while  she 
made  "  tidy "  the  furniture  which 
nobody  now  disturbed.  Into  this 
sombre  apartment  Miss  Wodehouse 
came  gliding,  like'a  gentle  ghost,  in 
her  black  gown.  She  too,  like  John 
and  the  housemaid  and  everybody 
about,  walked  and  talked  under 
her  breath.  There  was  now  no 
man  in  the  house  entitled  to  dis- 
turb those  proprieties  with  which 
a  female  household  naturally  hedges 
round  all  the  great  incidents  of  life ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  family  were 
all  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion — a  circumstance  which  had 
naturally  called  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
to  the  Curate's  countenance  as  he 
folio  wed  John  up-stairs.  Miss  Wode- 
house herself,  though  she  was  pale, 
and  spent  half  her  time,  poor  soul ! 
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in  weeping,  and  had,  besides,  living 
incumbrances  to  trouble  her  help- 
less path,  did  not  look  amiss  in  her 
black  gown.  She  came  in  gliding 
without  any  noise,  but  with  a  little 
expectation  in  her  gentle  counte- 
nance. She  was  one  of  the  people 
whom  experience  never  makes  any 
wiser ;  and  she  could  riot  help 
hoping  to  be  delivered  from  her 
troubles  this  time,  as  so  often  be- 
fore, as  soon  as  she  should  have 
transferred  them  to  somebody  else's 
shoulders,  and  taken  "  advice." 

"  Lucy  has  made  up  her  mind 
that  we  are  to  go  to-morrow,"  said 
Miss  Wodehouse,  drying  her  tears. 
"  It  was  not  the  custom  in  my 
young  days,  Mr  Wentworth,  and  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  say; 
but  I  can't  bear  to  cross  her,  now 
that  she  has  nobody  but  me.  She 
was  always  the  best  child  in  the 
world,"  said  the  poor  lady — "  far 
more  comfort  to  poor  dear  Papa 
than  I  ever  could  be  ;  but  to  hear 
her  talk  you  would  think  she  had 
never  done  anything.  And  oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  if  that  was  all  I  should 
not  mind  ;  but  we  have  always  kept 
things  a  secret  from  her  ;  and  now 
I  have  had  a  letter,  and  I  don't 
know  what  it  is  possible  to  do." 

"A  letter  from  your  brother  ?  " 
asked  Mr  Wentworth,  eagerly. 

"  From  Tom,"  said  the  elder  sis- 
ter ;  "  poor,  poor  Tom  !  I  am  sure 
Papa  forgave  him  at  the  last,  though 
he  did  not  say  anything.  Oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  he  was  such  a  nice  boy 
once  ;  and  if  Lucy  only  knew,  and 
I  could  summon  up  the  courage  to 
tell  her,  and  he  would  change  his 
ways,  as  he  promised — don't  think 
me  fickle  or  changeable,  or  look  as 
if  I  didn't  know  my  own  mind," 
cried  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  with  a 
fresh  flow  of  tears  ;  "  but  oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  if  he  only  would  change 
his  ways,  as  he  promised,  think  what 
a  comfort  it  would  be  to  us  to  have 
him  at  home  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Curate,  with  a 
little  bitterness.  Here  was  another 
instance  of  the  impunities  of  wick- 
edness. "  I  think  it  very  likely 
indeed  that  you  will  have  him  at 
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home,"  said  Mr  Wentworth — "al- 
most certain  ;  the  wonder  is  that 
he  went  away.  Will  you  tell  me 
where  he  dates  his  letter  from  1  I 
have  a  curiosity  to  know/' 

"You  are  angry,"  said  the  anxious 
sister.  "  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  I  know 
he  does  not  deserve  anything  else, 
but  you  have  always  been  so  kind. 
I  put  his  letter  in  my  pocket  to 
show  you — at  least,  I  am  sure  I  in- 
tended to  put  it  in  my  pocket.  We 
have  scarcely  been  in  this  room 
since  —  since  — "  and  here  Miss 
Wodehouse  broke  down,  and  had 
to  take  a  little  time  to  recover. 
"  I  will  go  and  get  the  letter,"  she 
said,  as  at  last  she  regained  her 
voice,  and  hurried  away  through 
the  partial  darkness  with  her 
noiseless  step,  and  the  long  black 
garments  which  swept  noiselessly 
over  the  carpet.  Mr  Wentworth  for 
his  part  went  to  the  one  window, 
which  was  only  veiled  by  a  blind, 
and  comforted  himself  a  little  in 
the  sunshine.  The  death  atmos- 
phere weighed  upon  the  young  man 
and  took  away  his  courage.  If  he 
was  only  wanted  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  rascally 
brother  for  whose  sins  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  was  himself  suffering,  the 
consolation  of  being  appealed  to 
would  be  sensibly  lessened,  and  it 
was  hard  to  have  no  other  way  of 
clearing  himself  than  by  crimina- 
ting Lucy's  brother,  and  bringing 
dishonour  upon  her  name.  While 
he  waited  for  Miss  Wodehouse's 
return,  he  stood  by  Lucy's  table  with 
very  little  of  the  feeling  which  had 
once  prompted  him  to  fold  his  arms 
so  caressingly  with  an  impulse  of 
tenderness  upon  the  chair  which 
stood  beside  it.  He  was  so  much 
absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  that 
he  did  not  hear  at  first  the  sound 
of  a  hesitating  hand  upon  the  door, 
which  at  length,  when  repeated, 
went  to  the  Curate's  heart.  He 
turned  round  rapidly,  and  saw  Lucy 
standing  on  the  threshold  in  her  pro- 
found mourning.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked  large 
and  full  beyond  their  natural  ap- 
pearance, dilated  with  tears  and 
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watching ;  and  when  they  met  those 
of  Mr  Wentworth,  they  filled  full 
like  flower -cups  with  dew;  but 
besides  this  Lucy  made  no  de- 
monstration of  her  grief.  After 
that  momentary  hesitation  at  the 
door,  she  came  in  and  gave  the 
Curate  her  hand.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  kind  of  defiance,  perhaps  a  na- 
tural yearning,  which  drew  her  out 
of  her  chamber  when  she  heard 
of  his  presence  ;  both  sentiments 
sprang  out  of  the  same  feeling ;  and 
the  Curate,  when  he  looked  at  her, 
bethought  himself  of  the  only  mo- 
ment when  he  had  been  able  to 
imagine  that  Lucy  loved  him  ;  that 
moment  by  her  father's  bedside,  of 
which  the  impression  had  been 
dulled  since  then  by  a  crowd  of 
events,  when  she  looked  with  such 
reproach  and  disappointment  and 
indignation  into  his  face. 

"I  heard  you  were  here,"  said 
Lucy,  "and  I  thought  you  might 
think  it  strange  not  to  see  us  both." 
And  then  she  paused,  perhaps  find- 
ing it  less  easy  than  she  thought  to 
explain  why  she  had  come.  "  We 
ought  to  thank  you,  Mr  Wentworth, 
for  your  kindness,  though  I " 

"  You  were  angry  with  me,"  said 
the  Curate.  "  I  know  you  thought  me 
heartless ;  but  a  man  must  bear  to  be 
misconceived  when  he  has  duty  to 
do,"  the  young  clergyman  added, 
with  a  swelling  heart.  Lucy  did 
not  know  the  fuller  signification  of 
his  words ;  and  there  was  a  loftiness 
in  them  which  partly  affronted  her, 
and  sent  all  the  sensitive  woman- 
pride  in  her  heart  in  arms  against 
him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said, 
faltering,  and  then  the  two  stood 
beside  each  other  in  silence,  with  a 
sense  of  estrangement.  As  for  Lucy, 
all  the  story  about  Eosa  Elsworthy, 
of  which  she  had  not  yet  heard  the 
last  chapter,  rushed  back  upon  her 
mind.  Was  it  to  see  little  Rosa's 
lover  that  she  had  come  out  of  the 
darkness  of  her  room,  with  a  natu- 
ral longing  for  sympathy  which  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  1  The 
tenderness  of  the  instinctive  feeling 
which  had  moved  her,  went  back 
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upon  her  heart  in  bitterness.  That 
he  must  have  divined  why  she  had 
come,  and  scorned  her  for  it,  was  the 
mildest  supposition  in  Lucy's  mind. 
She  could  almost  have  imagined 
that  he  had  come  on  purpose  to 
elicit  this  vain  exhibition  of  re- 
gard, and  triumph  over  it ;  all  this, 
too,  when  she  was  in  such  great 
trouble  and  sorrow,  and  wanted  a 
little  compassion,  a  little  kindness, 
so  much.  This  was  the  state  of 
mind  to  which  Lucy  had  come,  in 
five  minutes  after  she  entered  the 
room,  when  Miss  Wodehouse  came 
back  with  the  letter.  The  elder 
sister  was  almost  as  much  astonish- 
ed at  Lucy's  presence  as  if  she  had 
been  the  dead  inhabitant  who  kept 
such  state  in  the  darkened  house. 
She  was  so  startled  that  she  went 
back  a  step  or  two  when  she  per- 
ceived her,  and  hastily  put  the  letter 
in  her  pocket,  and  exclaimed  her 
sister's  name  in  a  tone  most  unlike 
Miss  Wodehouse's  natural  voice. 

"  I  came  down-stairs  because — I 
mean  they  told  me  Mr  Wentworth 
was  here,"  said  Lucy,  who  had  never 
felt  so  weak  and  so  miserable  in 
her  life,  "  and  I  wanted  to  thank  him 
for  all  his  kindness."  It  was  here 
for  the  first  time  that  Lucy  broke 
down.  Her  sorrow  was  so  great, 
her  longing  for  a  word  of  kindness 
had  been  so  natural,  and  her  shame 
and  self-condemnation  at  the  very 
thought  that  she  was  able  to  think 
of  anything  but  her  father,  were  so 
bitter,  that  the  poor  girl's  forces, 
weakened  by  watching,  were  not 
able  to  withstand  them.  She  sank 
into  the  chair  that  stood  nearest, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  cried  as  people  cry  only  at 
twenty.  And  as  for  Mr  Wentworth, 
he  had  no  right  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  comfort  her,  nor  to  throw 
himself  at  her  feet  and  entreat  her 
to  take  courage.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  stand  half  a  yard,  yet  a 
whole  world,  apart  looking  at  her, 
his  heart  beating  with  all  the  re- 
morseful half -angry  tenderness  of 
love.  Since  it  was  not  his  to  con- 
sole her,  he  was  almost  impatient 
of  her  tears. 
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"Dear,  I  have  been  telling  Mr 
Wentworth  about  to-morrow/'  said 
Miss  Wodehouse, weeping  too,  as  was 
natural,  "and  he  thinks — he  thinks 
— oh,  my  darling !  and  so  do  I — that 
it  will  be  too  much  for  you.  When 
I  was  young  it  never  was  the  cus- 
tom ;  and  oh,  Lucy,  remember 
that  ladies  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  have  such  command  over  their 
feelings,"  said  poor  Miss  Wode- 
house, dropping  on  her  knees  by 
Lucy's  chair.  Mr  Wentworth  stood 
looking  on  in  a  kind  of  despair. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  and  no 
right  to  say  anything;  even  his 
presence  was  a  kind  of  intrusion. 
But  to  be  referred  to  thus  as  an  au- 
thority against  Lucy's  wishes,  vexed 
him  in  the  most  unreasonable  way. 

"  Mr  Wentworth  does  not  know 
me,"  said  Lucy,  under  her  breath, 
wiping  away  her  tears  with  a  trem- 
bling, indignant  hand.  "  If  we  had 
had  a  brother,  it  might  have  been 
different ;  but  there  must  be  some- 
body there  that  loves  him,"  said  the 
poor  girl,  with  a  sob,  getting  up 
hastily  from  her  chair.  She  could 
not  bear  to  stay  any  longer  in  the 
room,  which  she  had  entered  with  a 
vague  sense  of  possible  consolation. 
As  for  the  Curate,  he  made  haste  to 
open  the  door  for  her,  feeling  the 
restraint  of  his  position  almost  in- 
tolerable. "  I  shall  be  there,"  he 
said,  stopping  at  the  door  to  look 
into  the  fair,  pallid  face  which  Lucy 
would  scarcely  raise  to  listen. 
"  Could  you  not  trust  me  ?  "  It 
looked  like  giving  him  a  pledge  of 
something  sacred  and  precious  to 
put  her  hand  into  his,  which  was 
held  out  for  it  so  eagerly.  But  Lucy 
could  not  resist  the  softening  of 
nature ;  and  not  even  Miss  Wode- 
house, looking  anxiously  after  them, 
heard  what  further  words  they  were 
that  Mr  Wentworth  said  in  her  ear. 
"I  am  for  your  service,  however  and 
wherever  you  want  me,"  said  the 
Curate,  with  a  young  man's  absolut- 
ism. Heaven  knows  he  had  enough 
to  do  with  his  own  troubles;  but 
he  remembered  no  obstacle  which 
could  prevent  him  from  dedicating 
all  his  time  and  life  to  her  as  he 
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spoke.  When  Lucy  reached  her  own 
room,  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
sofa,  and  wept  like  a  woman  incon- 
solable ;  but  it  was  somehow  be- 
cause this  consolation,  subtle  and 
secret,  had  stolen  into  her  heart 
that  her  tears  flowed  so  freely.  And 
Mr  Wentworth  returned  to  her  sis- 
ter relieved,  he  could  not  have  told 
why.  At  all  events,  come  what 
might,  the  two  had  drawn  together 
again  in  their  mutual  need. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  how  can  I 
cross  her  ? "  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  If  we  had  a 
brother — did  you  hear  what  she 
said  1  Here  is  his  letter,  and  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me  candidly  what  you 
think.  If  we  could  trust  him — if 
we  could  but  trust  him !  I  daresay 
you  think  me  very  changeable  and 
foolish ;  but  now  we  are  alone,"  said 
the  poor  lady,  "  think  what  a  com- 
fort it  would  be  if  he  only  would 
change  his  ways  as  he  promised ! 
Lucy  is  a  great  deal  more  use  than 
I  am,  and  understands  things  ;  but 
still  we  are  only  two  women,"  said 
the  elder  sister.  "  If  you  think  we 
could  put  any  dependence  upon 
him,  Mr  Wentworth,  I  would  never 
hesitate.  He  might  live  with  us, 
and  have  his  little  allowance." 
Miss  Wodehouse  paused,  and  raised 
her  anxious  face  to  the  Curate, 
pondering  the  particulars  of  the 
liberality  she  intended.  "He  is 
not  a  boy,"  she  went  on.  "I 
daresay  now  he  must  feel  the 
want  of  the  little  comforts  he  once 
was  used  to ;  and  though  he  is  not 
like  what  he  used  to  be,  neither  in 
his  looks  nor  his  manners,  people 
would  be  kind  to  him  for  our  sakes. 
Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  don't  you  think 
we  might  trust  him1?"  said  the 
anxious  woman,  looking  in  the  Cu- 
rate's face. 

All  this  time  Mr  Wentworth, 
with  an  impatience  of  her  simpli- 
city which  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
strain, was  reading  the  letter,  in 
which  he  perceived  a  very  different 
intention  from  any  divined  by  Miss 
Wodehouse.  The  billet  was  disre- 
putable enough,  written  in  pencil, 
and  without  any  date. 
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"  MARY, — I  mean  to  come  to  my 
father's  funeral,"  wrote  Mr  Wode- 
house's  disowned  son.  "  Things  are 
changed  now,  as  I  said  they  would 
be.  I  and  a  friend  of  mine  have 
set  everything  straight  with  Waters, 
and  I  mean  to  come  in  my  own  name, 
and  take  the  place  I  have  a  right  to. 
How  it  is  to  be  after  this  depends 
on  how  you  behave  ;  but  things  are 
changed  between  you  and  me,  as 
I  told  you  they  would  be  ;  and  I 
expect  you  won't  do  anything  to 
make  'em  worse  by  doing  or  saying 
what's  unpleasant.  I  add  no  more, 
because  I  hope  you'll  have  sense  to 
see  what  I  mean,  and  to  act  accord- 
ingly.— Your  brother, 

"  THOMAS  WODEHOUSE." 

"You  see  he  thinks  I  will  re- 
proach him,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
anxiously ;  perhaps  it  had  just 
glanced  across  her  own  mind  that 
something  more  important  still 
might  have  dictated  language  so 
decided.  "  He  has  a  great  deal 
more  feeling  than  you  would  sup- 
pose, poor  fellow !  It  is  very  touch- 
ing in  him  to  say,  '  the  place  he  has 
a  right  to' — don't  you  think  so,  Mr 
Wentworth?  Poor  Tom!  if  we 
would  but  trust  him,  and  he  would 
change  his  ways  as  he  promised! 
Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  don't  you  think 
I  might  speak  of  it  to  him  to-mor- 
row] If  we  could — bury — every- 
thing— in  dear  Papa's  grave,"  cried 
the  poor  lady,  once  more  breaking 
down.  Mr  Wentworth  took  no  no- 
tice of  Miss  Wodehouse's  tears. 
They  moved  him  with  sentiments 
entirely  different  from  those  with 
which  he  regarded  Lucy's.  He 
read  the  note  over  again  without 
any  attempt  to  console  her,  till 
she  had  struggled  back  into  com- 
posure ;  but  even  then  there  was 
nothing  sympathetic  in  the  Curate's 
voice. 

"  And  I  think  you  told  me  you 
did  not  know  anything  about  the 
will,"  he  said,  with  some  abruptness, 
making  no  account  whatever  of  the 
suggestion  she  had  made. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse; 
"but  my  dear  father  was  a  busi- 
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ness  man,  Mr  Wentworth,  and  I 
feel  quite  sure — quite  sure " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Perpetual  Curate ; 
"  nor  of  the  nature  of  his  property, 
perhaps,"  added  the  worldly-minded 
young  man  whom  poor  Miss  Wode- 
house  had  chosen  for  her  adviser. 
It  was  more  than  the  gentle  woman 
could  bear. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Wentworth,  you  know 
I  am  not  one  to  understand,"  cried 
the  poor  lady.  "  You  ask  me  ques- 
tions, but  you  never  tell  me  what 
you  think  I  should  do.  If  it  were 
only  for  myself,  I  would  not  mind, 
but  I  have  to  act  for  Lucy,"  said 
the  elder  sister,  suddenly  sitting  up- 
right and  "drying  her  tears.  "Papa, 
I  am  sure,  did  what  was  best  for  us," 
she  said,  with  a  little  gentle  dignity, 
which  brought  the  Curate  back  to 
his  senses;  "but  oh,  Mr  Wentworth, 
look  at  the  letter,  and  tell  me,  for 
my  sister's  sake,  what  am  I  to  do  1 " 

The  Curate  went  to  the  window, 
from  which  the  sunshine  was  steal- 
ing away,  to  consider  the  subject ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  derive  much 
additional  wisdom  from  that  sacred 
spot,  where  Lucy's  work-table  stood 
idle.  "  We  must  wait  and  see,"  he 
said  to  himself.  When  he  came 
back  to  Miss  Wodehouse,  and  saw 
the  question  still  in  her  eyes,  it 
only  brought  back  his  impatience. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Wodehouse,  instead 
of  speculating  about  what  is  to  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  much  better  to 
prepare  your  sister  for  the  discovery 
she  must  make  to-morrow,"  said  Mr 
Wentworth  ;  "I  cannot  give  any 
other  advice,  for  my  part.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  you  have  kept 
it  concealed  so  long.  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  speaking  s,o  abruptly, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  all 
the  trouble  that  is  before  you.  We 
are  all  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble," 
said  the  Perpetual  Curate,  with  a 
little  unconscious  solemnity.  "  I 
can't  say  I  see  my  way  through  it ; 
but  you  ought  to  prepare  her — to 
see — her  brother."  He  said  the 
words  with  a  degree  of  repugnance 
which  he  could  not  conceal,  and 
which  wounded  his  companion's 
tender  heart. 
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"  He  was  so  different  when  he 
was  young,"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
with  a  suppressed  sob — "  he  was 
a  favourite  everywhere.  You 
would  not  have  looked  so  if  you 
had  known  him  then.  Oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  promise  me  that  you 
will  not  turn  your  back  upon  him 
if  he  comes  home,  after  all  your 
kindness.  I  will  tell  Lucy  how 
much  you  have  done  for  him," 
said  Miss  Wodehouse.  She  was  only 
half-conscious  of  her  own  gentle 
artifice.  She  took  the  Curate's 
hand  in  both  her  own  before  he  left 
her,  and  said  it  was  such  a  com- 
fort to  have  his  advice  to  rely 
upon ;  and  she  believed  what  she 
said,  though  Mr  Wentworth  him- 
self knew  better.  The.  poor  lady 
sat  down  in  Lucy's  chair,  and  had 
a  cry  at  her  ease  after  he  went 
away.  She  was  to  tell  Lucy — but 
how1?  and  she  sat  pondering  this 
hard  question  till  all  the  light  had 
faded  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
little  window,  which  was  not  shut- 
tered, dispersed  only  a  grey  twi- 
light through  the  empty  place. 
The  lamp,  meantime,  had  been 
lighted  in  the  little  parlour  where 
Lucy  sat,  very  sad,  in  her  black 
dress,  with  '  In  Memoriam '  on  the 
table  by  her,  carrying  on  a  similar 
strain  in  her  heart.  She  was  thinking 
of  the  past,  so  many  broken  scenes 
of  which  kept  flashing  up  before 
her,  all  bright  with  indulgent  love 
and  tenderness — and  she  was  think- 
ing of  the  next  day,  when  she  was 
to  see  all  that  remained  of  her  good 
father  laid  in  his  grave.  He  was 
not  very  wise  nor  remarkable  among 
men,  but  he  had  been  the  tenderest 
father  to  the  child  of  his  old  age ; 
and  in  her  heart  she  was  praying 
for  him  still,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  think  whether  it  was  right. 
The  tears  were  heavy  in  her  young 
eyes,  but  they  were  natural  tears, 
and  Lucy  had  no  more  thought  that 
there  was  in  the  world  anything 
sadder  than  sorrow,  or  that  any  com- 
plications lay  in  her  individual  lot, 
than  the  merest  child  in  Prickett's 
Lane.  She  thought  of  going  back 
to  the  district,  all  robed  and  invest- 
2  B 
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ed  in  the  sanctity  of  her  grief  — 
she  thought  it  was  to  last  for  ever, 
as  one  has  the  privilege  of  thinking 
when  one  is  young ;  and  it  was  to 
this  young  saint,  tender  towards 
all  the  world,  ready  to  pity 
everybody,  and  to  save  a  whole 
race,  if  that  had  been  possible, 
that  Miss  Wodehouse  went  in, 
heavy  and  burdened,  with  her  tale 
of  miserable  vice,  unkindness, 
estrangement.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble to  begin?  Instead  of  begin- 
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ning,  poor  Miss  Wodehouse,  over- 
powered by  her  anxieties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, was  taken  ill  and 
fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  to 
bed.  Lucy  would  not  let  her  talk 
when  she  came  to  herself ;  and  so 
the  only  moment  of  possible  prepa- 
ration passed  away,  and  the  event 
itself,  which  one  of  them  knew  no- 
thing of,  and  the  other  did  not  un- 
derstand, came  in  its  own  person, 
without  any  avant-couriers,  to  open 
Lucy's  eyes  once  for  all. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 


Mr  "Wentworth  had  to  go  into 
Carlingford  on  some  business  when 
he  left  Miss  Wodehouse ;  and  as  he 
went  home  again,  having  his  head 
full  of  so  many  matters,  he  forgot 
for  the  moment  what  most  imme- 
diately concerned  himself,  and  was 
close  upon  Elsworthy's  shop,  looking 
into  the  window,  before  he  thought 
of  it.  Elsworthy  himself  was  stand- 
ing behind  the  counter,  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pounding something  to  various  peo- 
Ele  in  the  shop.  It  was  getting 
ite,  and  the  gas  was  lighted,  which 
threw  the  interior  into  very  bright 
relief  to  Mr  Wentworth  outside. 
The  Curate  was  still  only  a  young 
man,  though  he  was  a  clergyman, 
and  his  movements  were  not  always 
guided  by  reason  or  sound  sense. 
He  walked  into  the  shop,  almost 
before  he  was  aware  what  he  was 
doing.  The  people  were  inconsi- 
derable people  enough — cronies  of 
Elsworthy — but  they  were  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  look 
up  very  reverentially  to  the  Curate 
of  St  Roque's,  and  Mr  Wentworth 
was  far  from  being  superior  to  their 
disapproval.  There  was  a  very  vi- 
sible stir  among  them  as  he  entered, 
and  Elsworthy  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  in  his  elucidations,  and  thrust 
the  paper  he  had  been  reading 
into  a  drawer.  Dead  and  sudden 
silence  followed  the  entrance  of  the 
Curate.  Peter  Hayles,  the  drug- 
gist, who  was  one  of  the  auditors, 
stole  to  the  door  with  intentions  of 


escape,  and  the  women,  of  whom 
there  were  two  or  three,  looked 
alarmed,  not  knowing  what  might 
come  of  it.  As  for  Mr  Wentworth, 
there  was  only  one  thing  possible 
for  him  to  say.  "  Have  you  heard 
anything  of  Rosa,  Elsworthy  1 "  he 
asked,  with  great  gravity,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  man's  face.  The 
question  seemed  to  ring  into  all 
the  corners.  Whether  it  was  inno- 
cence or  utter  abandonment  nobody 
could  tell,  and  the  spectators  held 
their  breath  for  the  answer.  Els- 
worthy, for  his  part,  was  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  his  neighbours. 
He  grew  very  pale  and  livid  in  his 
sudden  excitement,  and  lost  his 
voice,  and  stood  staring  at  the  Cu- 
rate like  a  man  struck  dumb.  Per- 
haps Mr  Wentworth  got  bolder 
when  he  saw  the  effect  he  had  pro- 
duced. He  repeated  the  question, 
looking  towards  poor  Mrs  Elswor- 
thy, who  had  jumped  from  her  hus- 
band's side  when  he  came  in.  The 
whole  party  looked  like  startled 
conspirators  to  Mr  Wentworth's 
eyes,  though  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  what  they  had  been  doing. 
"  Have  you  heard  anything  of 
Rosa  1 "  he  asked  again ;  and  every- 
body looked  at  Elsworthy,  as  if  he 
were  the  guilty  man,  and  had  sub- 
orned the  rest;  which,  indeed,  in 
one  sense,  was  not  far  from  being 
the  case. 

When  Elsworthy  came  to  himself, 
he  gave  Mr  Wentworth  a  sidelong 
dangerous  look.  "No,  sir  —  no- 
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thing,"  said  Rosa's  uncle.  "  Them 
as  has  hidden  her  has  hidden  her 
well.  I  didn;t  expect  to  hear  not 
yet,"  said  Elsworthy.  Though  Mr 
Wentworth  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  his  little  audience  in  the 
shop  did,  and  showed,  by  the  slight- 
est murmur  in  the  world,  their  con- 
viction that  the  arrow  had  gone 
home,  which  naturally  acted  like  a 
spur  upon  the  Curate,  who  was  not 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  in 
so  much  distress,"  said  the  young 
man,  looking  at  Mrs  Elsworthy's  red 
eyes,  "  but  I  trust  things  will  turn 
out  much  better  than  you  imagine. 
If  I  can  do  anything  to  help  you, 
let  me  know,"  said  Mr  Wentworth. 
Perhaps  it  was  foolish  to  say  so 
much,  knowing  what  he  did,  but 
unfortunately  prudence  was  not  the 
ruling  principle  at  that  moment  in 
the  Curate's  soul. 

"  I  was  a-thinking  of  letting  you 
know,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  of  St 
Roque's,  with  deadly  meaning; 
"  leastways  not  me,  but  them  as  has 
taken  me  by  the  hand.  There's 
every  prospect  as  it'll  all  be  known 
afore  long,"  said  Elsworthy,  push- 
ing his  wife  aside  and  following  Mr 
Wentworth,  with  a  ghastly  carica- 
ture of  his  old  obsequiousness,  to 
the  door.  "  There's  inquiries  a 
being  made  as  was  never  known  to 
fail.  For  one  thing,  I've  written 
to  them  as  knows  a  deal  about  the 
movements  of  a  party  as  is  suspect- 
ed— not  to  say  as  I've  got  good 
friends,"  said  Rosa's  guardian, 
standing  upon  the  step  of  his  own 
door,  and  watching  the  Curate  out 
into  the  darkness.  Mr  Wentworth 
could  not  altogether  restrain  a 
slight  thrill  of  unpleasant  emotion, 
for  Elsworthy,  standing  at  his  door 
with  the  light  gleaming  over  him 
from  behind,  and  his  face  invisible, 
had  an  unpleasant  resemblance  to 
a  wild  beast  waiting  for  its  prey. 

"  I  am  glad  to  think  you  are 
likely  to  be  so  successful.  Send  me 
word  as  soon  as  you  know,"  said 
the  Curate,  and  he  pursued  his  way 
home  afterwards,  with  feelings  far 
from  pleasant.  He  saw  something 


was  about  to  come  of  this  more 
than  he  had  thought  likely,  and  the 
crisis  was  approaching.  As  he  walk- 
ed rapidly  home,  he  concluded  with- 
in himself  to  have  a  conversation 
with  the  Rector  next  day  after  Mr 
Wodehouse's  funeral,  and  to  ask  for 
an  investigation  into  the  whole 
matter.  When  he  had  come  to  this 
conclusion,  he  dismissed  the  subject 
from  his  mind  as  far  as  that  was 
possible,  and  took  to  thinking  of 
the  other  matters  which  disturbed 
his  repose,  in  which,  indeed,  it  was 
very  easy  to  get  perplexed  and  be- 
wildered to  his  heart's  content. 
Anyhow,  one  way  and  another,  the 
day  of  poor  Mr  Wodehouse's  fune- 
ral must  necessarily  be  an  exciting 
and  momentous  day. 

Mr  Wentworth  had,  however,  no 
idea  that  its  interest  was  to  begin 
so  early.  When  he  was  seated  at 
breakfast  reading  his  letters,  a  note 
was  brought  to  him,  which,  coming 
in  the  midst  of  a  lively  chronicle  of 
home  news  from  his  sister  Letty, 
almost  stopped  for  the  moment  the 
beating  of  the  Curate's  heart.  It 
took  him  so  utterly  by  surprise, 
that  more  violent  sentiments  were 
lost  for  the  moment  in  mere  wonder. 
He  read  it  over  twic£  before  he  could 
make  it  out.  It  was  from  the  Rector, 
and  notwithstanding  his  wife's  re- 
monstrances, and  his  own  qualms 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  this  was 
what  Mr  Morgan  said — 

"DEAR  SIR, — It  is  my  painful 
duty  to  let  you  know  that  certain 
rumours  have  reached  my  ears  very 
prejudicial  to  your  character  as  a 
clergyman,  and  which  I  understand 
to  be  very  generally  current  in  Car- 
lingford.  Such  a  scandal,  if  not 
properly  dealt  with,  is  certain  to 
have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
the  popular  mind,  and  injure  the 
clergy  in  the  general  estimation — 
while  it  is,  as  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you,  quite  destructive  of  your 
own  usefulness.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  thought  it  my  duty, 
as  Rector  of  the  parish,  to  take 
steps  for  investigating  these  reports. 
Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to 
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any  authority  over  you,  nor  can  I 
enforce  in  any  way  your  participa- 
tion in  the  inquiry  or  consent  to  it, 
but  I  beg  to  urge  upon  you  strongly, 
as  a  friend,  the  advantage  of  assent- 
ing freely,  that  your  innocence  (if 
possible)  may  be  made  apparent, 
and  your  character  cleared.  I  en- 
close the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  assistance  I  intend  to  re- 
quest for  this  painful  duty,  in  case 
you  should  object  to  any  of  them ; 
and  would  again  urge  upon  you, 
for  your  own  sake,  the  expediency 
of  concurrence.  I  regret  to  say  that, 
though  I  would  not  willingly  pre- 
judge any  man,  much  less  a  brother 
clergyman,  I  do  not  feel  that  it 
would  be  seemly  on  my  part,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  avail  myself  of 
your  assistance  to-day  in  the  burial- 
service  for  the  late  Mr  Wodehouse. 
—Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 
"W.  MORGAN." 

When  Mr  Wentworth  looked  up 
from  this  letter,  he  caught  sight  of 
his  face  in  the  mirror  opposite,  and 
gazed  into  his  own  eyes  like  a  man 
stupefied.  He  had  not  been  with- 
out vexations  in  eight-and-twenty 
years  of  a  not  uneventful  life,  but 
he  had  never  known  anything  like 
the  misery  of  that  moment.  It 
was  nearly  four  hours  later  when 
he  walked  slowly  up  Grange  Lane 
to  the  house,  which  before  night 
might  own  so  different  a  master, 
but  he  had  found  as  yet  no  time  to 
spare  for  the  Wodehouses — even  for 
Lucy — in  the  thoughts  which  were 
all  occupied  by  this  unlooked-for 
blow.  Nobody  could  tell,  not  even 
himself,  the  mental  discipline  he 
had  gone  through  before  he  emerg- 
ed, rather  stern,  but  perfectly  calm, 
in  the  sunshine  in  front  of  the 
closed-up  house.  If  it  was  not  his 
to  meet  the  solemn  passenger  at  the 
gates  with  the  words  of  hope,  at 
least  he  could  do  a  man's  part  to 
the  helpless  who  had  still  to  live ; 
but  the  blow  was  cruel,  and  all  the 
force  of  his  nature  was  necessary  to 
sustain  it.  All  Carlingford  knew, 
by  the  evidence  of  its  senses,  that 
Mr  Wentworth  had  been  a  daily 
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visitor  of  the  dead,  and  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  nobody 
had  doubted  for  a  moment  that  to 
him  would  be  assigned  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  service  as  his  feelings 
permitted  him  to  undertake.  When 
the  bystanders  saw  him  join  the 
procession,  a  thrill  of  surprise  ran 
through  the  crowd;  but  nobody — not 
even  the  man  who  walked  beside 
him — ventured  to  trifle  with  the  Cu- 
rate's face  so  far  as  to  ask  why.  The 
Grand  Inquisitor  himself,  if  such  a 
mythical  personage  exists  any  longer, 
could  not  have  invented  a  more  de- 
licate torture  than  that  which  the  re- 
spectable and  kind-hearted  Hector 
of  Carlingford  inflicted  calmly,  with- 
out knowing  it,  upon  the  Curate  of 
St  Roque's.  How  was  Mr  Morgan 
to  know  that  the  sting  would  go  to 
his  heart?  A  Perpetual  Curate 
without  a  district  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  heart  so  sensitive.  The 
Rector  put  on  his  own  robes  with 
a  peaceful  mind,  feeling  that  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and,  with  Mr  Leeson 
behind  him,  came  to  the .  church 
door  with  great  solemnity  to  meet 
the  procession.  He  read  the  words 
which  are  so  sweet  and  so  terrible 
with  his  usual  reading-desk  voice 
as  he  read  the  invitations  every 
Sunday.  He  was  a  good  man,  but 
he  was  middle-aged,  and  not  acces- 
sible to  impression  from  the  mere 
aspect  of  death;  and  he  did  not 
know  Mr  Wodehouse,  nor  care 
much  for  anything  in  the  matter, 
except  his  own  virtue  in  excluding 
the  Perpetual  Curate  from  any 
share  in  the  service.  Such  was  the 
Rector's  feeling  in  respect  to  this 
funeral,  which  made  so  much  com- 
motion in  Carlingford.  He  felt 
that  he  was  vindicating  the  purity 
of  his  profession  as  he  threaded 
his  way  through  the  pathetic  hil- 
locks, where  the  nameless  people 
were  lying,  to  poor  Mr  Wodehouse's 
grave. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
thing  which  aroused  the  wonder 
and  interest  of  the  townspeople, 
when  the  two  shrinking,  hooded 
female  figures,  all  black  and  unre- 
cognisable, rose  up  trembling  to 
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follow  their  dead  from  the  church 
to  the  grave.  Everybody  saw  with 
wonder  that  their  place  was  con- 
tested, and  that  somebody  else,  a 
man  whom  no  one  knew,  thrust 
himself  before  them,  and  walked 
alone  in  the  chief-mourner's  place. 
As  for  Lucy,  who,  through  her  veil 
and  her  tears,  saw  nothing  distinct- 
ly, this  figure,  which  she  did  not 
know,  struck  her  only  with  a  vague 
astonishment.  If  she  thought  of  it 
at  all,  she  thought  it  a  mistake, 
simple  enough,  though  a  little  start- 
ling, and  went  on,  doing  all  she 
could  to  support  her  sister,  saying 
broken  prayers  in  her  heart,  and 
far  too  much  absorbed  in  the  duty, 
she  was  performing  to  think  who 
was  looking  on,  or  to  be  conscious 
of  any  of  the  attending  circum- 
stances, except  Mr  Morgan's  voice, 
which  was  not  the  voice  she  had 
expected  to  hear.  Miss  Wodehouse 
was  a  great  deal  more  agitated  than 
Lucy.  She  knew  very  well  who  it 
was  that  placed  himself  before  her, 
asserting  his  own  right  without  of- 
fering any  help  to  his  sisters ;  and 
vague  apprehensions,  which  she 
herself  could  not  understand,  came 
over  her  just  at  the  moment  when 
she  required  her  strength  most.  As 
there  were  no  other  relations  pre- 
sent, the  place  of  honour  next  to  the 
two  ladies  had  been  tacitly  conceded 
to  Mr  Proctor  and  Mr  Wentworth ; 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  Curate 
rendered  the  last  service  to  his  old 
friend.  It  was  a  strange  proces- 
sion, and  concentrated  in  itself  all 
that  was  most  exciting  in  Carling- 
ford  at  the  moment.  Everybody 
observed  and  commented  upon  the 
strange  man,  who,  all  remarkable 
and  unknown,  with  his  great  beard 
and  sullen  countenance,  walked  by 
himself  as  chief  mourner.  Who 
was  he?  and  whispers  arose  and 
ran  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  of  the  most  incredible  de- 
scription. Some  said  he  was  an 
illegitimate  son  whom  Mr  Wode- 
house had  left  all  his  property  to, 
but  whom  the  ladies  knew  nothing 
of;  some  that  it  was  a  strange 
cousin,  whom  Lucy  was  to  be  com- 


pelled to  marry  or  lose  her  share  ; 
and  after  a  while  people  compared 
notes,  and  went  back  upon  their 
old  recollections,  and  began  to  ask 
each  other  if  it  was  true  that 
Tom  Wodehouse  died  twenty  years 
ago  in  the  West  Indies  2  Then  be- 
hind the  two  ladies — poor  ladies, 
whose  fate  was  hanging  in  the  ba- 
lance, though  they  did  not  know  it — 
to  see  Mr  Wentworth  in  his  cap  and 
gown,  pale  and  stern  as  nobody  ever 
had  seen  him  before  in  Carlingford, 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  ser- 
vice, which  Mr  Leeson,  in  a  flut- 
ter of  surplice  and  solemnity,  was 
giving  his  valuable  assistance  in. 
The  churchyard  at  Carlingford  had 
not  lost  its  semi-rural  air  though 
the  town  had  increased  so  much, 
for  the  district  was  very  healthy,  as 
everybody  knew,  and  people  did  not 
die  before  their  time,  as  in  places 
less  favoured.  The  townspeople, 
who  knew  Mr  Wodehouse  so  well, 
lingered  all  about  among  the  graves, 
looking  on  with  neighbourly,  calm 
regret,  but  the  liveliest  curiosity. 
Most  of  the  shopkeepers  at  that 
end  of  George  Street  had  closed 
their  shops  on  the  mournful  occa- 
sion, and  felt  themselves  repaid. 
As  for  Elsworthy,  he  stood  with  a 
group  of  supporters  round  him,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  funeral  pro- 
cession ;  and  farther  off  in  the  dis- 
tance, under  the  trees,  was  a  much 
more  elegant  spectator — an  unlike- 
ly man  enough  to  assist  at  such  a 
spectacle,  being  no  less  a  person 
than  Jack  Wentworth  in  the  per- 
fection of  an  English  gentleman's 
morning  apparel,  perfectly  at  his 
ease  and  indifferent,  yet  listening 
with  close  attention  to  all  the  scraps 
of  talk  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
centre  of  all  this  wondering,  curi- 
ous crowd,  where  so  many  passions 
and  emotions  and  schemes  and 
purposes  were  in  full  tide,  and  life 
was  beating  so  strong  and  vehement, 
was  the  harmless  dead,  under  the 
heavy  pall  which  did  not  veil  him 
so  entirely  from  the  living  as  did 
the  hopes  and  fears  and  curious 
speculations  which  had  already 
sprung  up  over  him,  filling  up  his 
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place.  Among  the  whole  assembly 
there  was  not  one  heart  really 
occupied  by  thoughts  of  him,  ex- 
cept that  of  poor  Lucy,  who  knew 
nothing  of  all  the  absorbing  anx- 
ieties and  terrors  that  occupied 
the  others.  She  had  still  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  for  her  natural  grief. 
It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  up- 
right and  support  her  sister,  who 
had  burdens  to  bear  which  Lucy 
knew  nothing  of;  but  still,  con- 
cealed under  her  hood  and  veil, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  grave  before 
her,  hearing  nothing  but  the  sacred 
words  and  the  terrible  sound  of 
"  dust  to  dust,"  the  young  creature 
stood  steadfast,  and  gave  the  dead 
man  who  had  loved  her  his  due — 
last  offering  of  nature  and  love, 
sweeter  to  anticipate  than  any 
honours.  Nobody  but  his  child 
offered  to  poor  Mr  Wodehouse  that 
last  right  of  humanity,  or  made  his 
grave  sacred  with  natural  tears. 

When  they  went  back  sadly  out 
of  all  that  blinding  sunshine  into 
the  darkened  house,  it  was  not  all 
over,  as  poor  Lucy  had  supposed. 
She  had  begun  to  come  to  herself  and 
understand  once  more  the  looks  of 
the  people  about  her,  when  the  old 
maid,  who  had  been  the  attendant 
of  the  sisters  during  all  Lucy's  life, 
undid  her  wrappings,  and  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  kissed  her 
white  cheek,  and  held  her  in  her 
arms.  "  Oh,  Miss  Lucy,  darling, 
don't  take  on  no  more  than  you  can 
help.  I'm  sore,  sore  afeared  that 
there's  a  deal  of  trouble  afore  you 
yet,"  said  the  weeping  woman. 
Though  Lucy  had  not  the  smallest 
possible  clue  to  her  meaning,  and 
was  almost  too  much  worn  out  to 
be  curious,  she  could  not  help  a 
vague  thrill  of  alarm.  "  What  is  it, 
AllandT'  she  said,  rising  up  from 
the  sofa  on  which  she  had  thrown 
herself.  But  Alland  could  do  no- 
thing but  cry  over  her  nursling  and 
console  her.  "  Oh,  my  poor  dear  ! 
oh,  my  darling !  as  he  never  would 
have  let  the  wind  of  heaven  to  blow 
rough  upon  her ! "  cried  the  old  ser- 
vant. And  it  was  just  then  that 
Miss  Wodehouse,  who  was  trem- 
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bling   all   over    hysterically,   came 
into  the  room. 

"We  have  to  go  down-stairs/' 
said  the  elder  sister.  "  Oh  Lucy,  my 
darling,  it  was  not  my  fault  at  first. 
I  should  have  told  you  last  night 
to  prepare  you,  and  I  had  not  the 
heart.  Mr  Wentworth  has  told  me 
so  often '; 

"Mr  Wentworth?"  said  Lucy. 
She  rose  up,  not  quite  knowing 
where  she  was  j  aware  of  nothing, 
except  that  some  sudden  calamity, 
under  which  she  was  expected  to 
faint  altogether,  was  coming  to  her 
by  means  of  Mr  Wentworth.  Her 
mind  jumped  at  the  only  dim  possibi- 
lity that  seemed  to  glimmer  through 
the  darkness.  He  must  be  married, 
she  supposed,  or  about  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  it  was  this  they  insulted 
her  by  thinking  that  she  could  not 
bear.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
colour  in  her  face  before,  but  the 
blood  rushed  into  it  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  shame  and  rage  which  she 
had  never  known  till  now.  "  I  will 
go  down  with  you  if  it  is  necessary," 
said  Lucy ;  "  but  surely  this  is  a 
strange  time  to  talk  of  Mr  Went- 
worth' s  affairs. ' '  There  was  no  time 
to  explain  anything  farther,  for  just 
then  old  Mrs  Western,  who  was  a 
distant  cousin,  knocked  at  the  door. 
"  God  help  you,  my  poor  dear  chil- 
dren," said  the  old  lady;  "  they  are 
all  waiting  for  you  down-stairs ; " 
and  it  was  with  this  delusion  in  her 
mind,  embittering  every  thought, 
that  Lucy  went  into  the  drawing- 
room  where  they  were  all  assembled. 
The  madness  of  the  idea  did  not 
strike  her  somehow,  even  when  she 
saw  the  grave  assembly,  which  it 
was  strange  to  think  could  have 
been  brought  together  to  listen  to 
any  explanation  from  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  He  was  standing  there 
prominent  enough  among  them, 
with  a  certain  air  of  suppressed 
passion  in  his  face,  which  Lucy 
divined  almost  without  seeing  it. 
For  her  own  part,  she  went  in  with 
perfect  firmness,  supporting  her  sis- 
ter, whose  trembling  was  painful  to 
see.  There  was  no  other  lady  in 
the  room  except  old  Mrs  Western, 
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who  would  not  sit  down,  but  hov- 
ered behind  the  chairs  which  had 
been  placed  for  the  sisters  near  the 
table  at  which  Mr  Waters  was  stand- 
ing. By  the  side  of  Mr  Waters  was 
the  man  who  had  been  at  the  fune- 
ral, and  whom  nobody  knew,  and 
a  few  gentlemen  who  were  friends 
of  the  family  were  in  the  room — 
the  Rector,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
and  Mr  Proctor  and  Dr  Marjori- 
banks ;  and  any  one  whose  atten- 
tion was  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
note  the  details  of  the  scene  might 
have  perceived  John,  who  had  been 
fifteen  years  with  Mr  Wodehouse, 
and  the  old  cook  in  her  black  gown, 
who  was  of  older  standing  in  the 
family  than  Alland  herself,  peeping 
in,  whenever  it  was  opened,  through 
the  door. 

"  Now  that  the  Miss  Wodehouses 
are  here,  we  may  proceed  to  busi- 
ness," said  Mr  Waters.  "  Some  of 
the  party  are  already  aware  that  I 
have  an  important  communication 
to  make.  I  am  very  sorry  if  it 
comes  abruptly  upon  anybody  spe- 
cially interested.  My  late  partner, 
much  respected  though  he  has  al- 
ways been,  was  a  man  of  peculiar 
views  in  many  respects.  Dr  Marjori- 
banks  will  bear  me  put  in  what  I 
say.  I  had  been  his  partner  for 
ten  years  before  I  found  this  out, 
highly  important  as  it  will  be  seen 
to  be ;  and  I  believe  Mr  Wentworth, 
though  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family,  obtained  the  information  by 
a  kind  of  accident " 

The  stranger  muttered  something 
in  his  beard  which  nobody  could 
hear,  and  the  Perpetual  Curate  in- 
terposed audibly.  "  Would  it  not 
be  best  to  make  the  explanations 
afterwards  V1  said  Mr  Wentworth — 
and  he  changed  his  own  position 
and  went  over  beside  old  Mrs  Wes- 
tern, who  was  leaning  upon  Lucy's 
chair.  He  put  his  own  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  with  an  involun- 
tary impulse.  As  for  Lucy,  her  first 
thrill  of  nervous  strength  had  failed 
her :  she  began  to  get  confused  and 
bewildered  j  but  whatever  it  was, 
no  insult,  no  wound  to  her  pride  or 
affections,  was  coming  to  her  from 


that  hand  which  she  knew  was  on 
her  chair.  She  leaned  back  a  little, 
with  a  long  sigh.  Her  imagination 
could  not  conceive  anything  import- 
ant enough  for  such  a  solemn  intima- 
tion, and  her  attention  began  to  flag 
in  spite  of  herself.  No  doubt  it  was 
something  about  that  money  which 
people  thought  so  interesting.  Mean- 
while Mr  Waters  went  on  steadily 
with  what  he  had  to  say,  not  spar- 
ing them  a  word  of  the  preamble ; 
and  it  was  not  till  ten  minutes  later 
that  Lucy  started  up  with  a  sudden 
cry  of  incredulity  and  wonder,  and 
repeated  his  last  words.  "  His  son ; 
— whose  son?"  cried  Lucy.  She 
looked  all  round  her,  not  knowing 
who  to  appeal  to  in  her  sudden 
consternation.  "We  never  had  a 
brother,"  said  the  child  of  Mr  Wode- 
house's  old  age ;  "  it  must  be  some 
mistake."  There  was  a  dead  pause 
after  these  words.  When  she  looked 
round  again,  a  sickening  conviction 
came  to  Lucy's  heart  that  it  was  no 
mistake.  She  rose  up  without  know- 
ing it,  and  looked  round  upon  all 
the  people,  who  were  watching  her 
with  various  looks  of  pity  and  cu- 
riosity and  spectator-interest.  Mr 
Waters  had  stopped  speaking,  and 
the  terrible  stranger  made  a  step 
forward  with  an  air  that  identified 
him.  It  was  at  him  that  Mr  Proc- 
tor was  staring,  who  cleared  his 
voice  a  great  many  times,  and  came 
forward  to  the  middle  of  the  room 
and  looked  as  if  he  meant  to  speak, 
and  upon  him  every  eye  was  fixed 
except  Mr  Wentworth' s,  who  was 
watching  Lucy,  and  Miss  Wode- 
house's,  which  were  hidden  in  her 
hands.  "  We  never  had  a  brother," 
she  repeated,  faltering;  and  then, 
in  the  extremity  of  her  wonder  and 
excitement,  Lucy  turned  round, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  man 
whom  her  heart  instinctively  ap- 
pealed to.  "  Is  it  true?"  she  said. 
She  held  out  her  hands  to  him 
with  a  kind  of  entreaty  not  to  say 
so.  Mr  Wentworth  made  no  reply 
to  her  question.  He  said  only, 
"  Let  me  take  you  away — it  is  too 
much  for  you,"  bending  down  over 
her,  without  thinking  what  he  did, 
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and  drawing  her  hand  through  his 
arm.  "  She  is  not  able  for  any 
more,"  said  the  Curate,  hurriedly; 
"  afterwards  we  can  explain  to  her." 
If  he  could  have  remembered  any- 
thing about  himself  at  the  moment, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
denied  himself  the  comfort  of  sup- 
porting Lucy — he,  a  man  under 
ban  ;  but  he  was  thinking  only  of 
her,  as  he  stood  facing  them  all  with 
her  arm  drawn  through  his  ;  upon 
which  conjunction  the  Rector  and 
the  late  Rector  looked  with  a  grim 
aspect,  disposed  to  interfere,  but 
not  knowing  how. 

"  All  this  may  be  very  interesting 
to  you,"  said  the  stranger  out  of 
his  beard ;  "  if  Lucy  don't  know 
her  brother,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
Mr  Waters  has  only  said  half  he 
has  got  to  say  ;  and  as  for  the  rest, 
to  sum  it  up  in  half-a-dozen  words, 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you  in  my  house, 
gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will  make 
yourselves  at  home.  Where  nobody 
understands,  a  man  has  to  speak 
plain.  I've  been  turned  out  all  my 
life,  and,  by  Jove !  I  don't  mean  to 
stand  it  any  longer.  The  girls  can 
have  what  their  father's  left  them," 
said  the  vagabond,  in  his  moment 
of  triumph.  "  They  ain't  my  busi- 
ness no  more  than  I  was  theirs.  The 
property  is  freehold,  and  Waters  is 
aware  that  I'm  the  heir." 

Saying  this,  Wodehouse  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table,  and  sat  down 
with  emphasis.  He  was  the  only 
man  seated  in  the  room,  and  he  kept 
his  place  in  his  sullen  way  amid  the 
excited  group  which  gathered  round 


him.  As  for  Miss  Wodehouse,  some 
sense  of  what  had  happened  pene- 
trated even  her  mind.  She  too  rose 
up  and  wiped  her  tears  from  her 
face,  and  looked  round,  pale  and 
scared,  to  the  Curate.  "I  was  think- 
ing— of  speaking  to  Lucy.  I  meant 
to  ask  her — to  take  you  back,  Tom," 
said  the  elder  sister.  "  Oh,  Mr, 
Wentworth,  tell  me,  for  heaven's 
sake,  what  does  it  mean  ?" 

"  If  I  had  only  been  permitted 
to  explain,"  said  Mr  Waters ;  "  my 
worthy  partner  died  intestate — his 
son  rs  his  natural  heir.  Perhaps 
we  need  not  detain  the  ladies  longer, 
now  that  they  understand  it.  All 
the  rest  can  be  better  arranged  with 
their  representative.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  add  to  their  sufferings  to- 
day," said  the  polite  lawyer,  open- 
ing the  door;  "everything  else  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  arrange- 
ment." He  held  the  door  open 
with  a  kind  of  civil  coercion  com- 
pelling their  departure.  The  fami- 
liar room  they  were  in  no  longer 
belonged  to  the  Miss  Wodehouses. 
Lucy  drew  her  arm  out  of  Mr 
Wentworth's,  and  took  her  sister's 
hand. 

"  You  will  be  our  representative," 
she  said  to  him,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  her  heart.  When  the  door  closed, 
the  Perpetual  Curate  took  up  his 
position,  facing  them  all  with  looks 
more  lofty  than  belonged  even  to 
his  Wentworth  blood.  They  had 
kept  him  from  exercising  his  office 
at  his  friend's  grave,  but  nobody 
could  take  from  him  the  still  nobler 
duty  of  defending  the  oppressed. 
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CORNELIUS  O'DOWD  UPON  MEN  AND  WOMEN,   AND  OTHEK  THINGS 
IN  GENERAL. 

PAET  II. 


THE  ITALIANS  AND  THEIK  EMPEROR. 


ADMIRAL  DALRYMPLE  tells  us, 
amongst  Ms  experiences  as  a  farm- 
er, that  he  gave  twenty  pounds  for  a 
dung-hill,  "  and  he'd  give  ten  more 
to  any  one  who'd  tell  him  what 
to  do  with  it."  I  strongly  suspect 
this  is  pretty  much  the  case  with 
the  Italians  as  regards  their  fleet. 
There  it  is — at  least,  there  is  the 
beginning  of  it ;  and  when  it  shall  be 
complete,  where  is  it  to  go  ?  what 
is  it  to  protect  ?  whom  to  attack  ? 

The  very  last  thing  Italians  have 
in  their  minds  is  a  war  with  Eng- 
land. If  we  have  not  done  them 
any  great  or  efficient  service,  we 
have  always  spoken  civilly  of  them, 
and  bade  them  a  God-speed.  But, 
besides  a  certain  goodwill  that  they 
feel  for  us,  they  entertain  —  as  a 
nation  with  a  very  extended  and 
ill-protected  coast -line  ought — a 
considerable  dread  of  a  maritime 
power  that  could  close  every  port 
they  possess,  and  lay  some  very  im- 
portant towns  in  ashes. 

Now,  it  is  exactly  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fleet  that,  in  any  future 
war  between  England  and  France, 
these  people  may  be  obliged  to  ally 
themselves  to  France.  The  French 
will  want  them  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  they  cannot  refuse  when 
called  on. 

Count  Cavour  always  kept  telling 
our  Foreign  Office,  "  a  strong  Italy  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  you. 
A  strong  Italy  is  the  surest  of  all 
barriers  against  France."  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion 
if  Italy  could  spring  at  once — Min- 
erva fashion — all  armed  and  ready 
for  combat,  and  stand  out  as  a  first- 
rate  power  in  Europe ;  but  to  do 
this  requires  years  of  preparation, 
long  years  too  j  and  it  is  precisely  in 
these  years  of  interval  that  France 
can  become  all-dominant  in  Italy 


—  the  master  —  and  the  not  very 
merciful  master  of  her  destinies  in 
everything.  France  has  the  guardi- 
anship of  Italy — with  this  addition, 
that  she  can  make  the  minority  last 
as  long  as  she  pleases. 

Perhaps  my  Garibaldian  com- 
panion has  impregnated  me  with 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  anti- 
French  susceptibility,  for  certainly 
he  abuses  our  dear  Allies  with  a 
zeal  and  a  gusto  that  does  one's 
heart  good  to  listen  to  ;  and  I  do 
feel  like  that  honest  Bull,  commem- 
orated by  Mathews,  "  that  I  hate 
prejudice  —  I  hate  the  French." 
So  it  is  :  these  revolutionists,  these 
levellers,  these  men  of  the  people, 
are  never  weary  of  reviling  the 
French  Emperor  for  being  ^parvenu. 
Human  inconsistency  cannot  go 
much  farther  than  this.  Not  but  I 
perfectly  agree  with  my  Garibaldiany 
that  we  have  all  agreed  to  take  the 
most  absurdly  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  Emperor's  ability.  Except 
in  some  attempts,  and  not  always 
successful  attempts,  to  carry  out 
the  policy  and  plans  of  the  vast 
Empire,  there  is  really  nothing  that 
deserves  the  name  of  statesmanship 
in  his  career.  Wherever  he  has 
ventured  on  a  policy,  and  accom- 
panied it  by  a  prediction,  it  has 
been  a  failure.  Witness  the  proud 
declaration  of  Italy  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Adriatic,  with  its  corrobora- 
tion  in  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  ! 
The  Emperor,  in  his  policy,  resem- 
bles one  of  those  whist-players  who 
never  plan  a  game,  but  play  trick 
by  trick,  and  rather  hope  to  win  by 
discovering  a  revoke  than  from  any 
honest  success  of  their  own  hand. 
It  is  all  the  sharp  practice  of  states- 
craft  that  he  employs  :  nor  has  he 
many  resources  in  cunning.  The 
same  dodge  that  served  him  in  the 
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Crimea  lie  revived  at  Villafranca. 
It  is  always  the  same  ace  lie  has  in 
his  sleeve ! 

The  most  ardent  Imperialist  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  knows 
his  road  out  of  Rome  or  Mexico, 
or  even  Madagascar.  For  small  in- 
trigue, short  speeches  to  deputa- 
tions, and  mock  stag-hunts,  he  has 
not  his  superior  anywhere.  And 
now,  here  we  are  in  Genoa,  at  the 
Hotel  Feder,  where  poor  O'Connell 
died,  and  there's  no  fleet,  not  a 
frigate,  in  the  port. 

"  Where  are  they  ? " 

"At  Spezia." 

"  Where  is  Spezia  ? " 

The  landlord,  to  whom  this  ques- 
tion is  propounded,  takes  out  of  a 
pigeon-hole  of  his  desk  a  large  map 
and  unfolds  it,  saying,  proudly, 
"  There,  sir,  that  is  Spezia — a  har- 
bour that  could  hold  Portsmouth, 
and  Plymouth,  and  Brest,  and  Cher- 
bourg"— I'm  not  sure  he  didn't  say 
Calais — "and  yet  have  room  for 
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our  Italian  fleet,  which,  in  two 
years'  time,  will  be  one  of  the  first 
in  Europe/' 

"  The  ships  are  building,  I  sup- 
pose 1 "  said  I. 

"They  are." 

"And  where?" 

"  In  America,  at  Toulon,  and  in 
England." 

"None  in  Italy?" 

"  Pardon  me  ;  there  is  a  corvette 
on  the  stocks  at  Leghorn,  and  they 
are  repairing  a  boiler  at  Genoa. 
Ah !  Signer  John  Bull,  take  care ; 
we  have  iron  and  coal  mines,  we 
have  oak  and  hemp,  and  tallow  and 
tar.  There  was  a  winged  lion  once 
that  swept  the  seas  before  people 
sang  '  Rule  Britannia/  History  is 
going  to  repeat  itself." 

"  Let  me  be  called  at  eight  to- 
morrow morning,  and  my  coffee  be 
ready  by  nine." 

"  And  we  shall  want  a  vetturino 
for  Spezia,"  added  my  Garibaldian  j 
"  let  him  be  here  by  eleven." 


GARIBALDI'S  WORSHIPPERS. 


The  road  from  Genoa  to  Spezia 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Eu- 
rope. As  the  Apennines  descend 
to  the  sea  they  form  innumerable 
little  bays  and  creeks,  alongside  of 
which  the  road  winds — now  coast- 
ing the  very  shore,  now  soaring 
aloft  on  high-perched  cliffs,  and 
looking  down  into  deep  dells,  or  to 
the  waving  tops  of  tall  pine-trees. 
Seaward,  it  is  a  succession  of  yel- 
low-stranded bays,  land-locked  and 
narrow ;  and  on  the  land  side 
are  innumerable  valleys,  some  wav- 
ing with  horse-chestnut  and  olive, 
and  others,  stern  and  rock-bound, 
but  varying  in  colour  from  the 
bluish  grey  of  marble  to  every 
shade  of  porphyry. 

For  several  miles  after  we  left 
Genoa,  the  road  presented  a  succes- 
sion of  handsome  villas,  which,  ne- 
glected and  uncared  for,  and  in  most 
part  untenanted,  were  yet  so  char- 
acteristically Italian  in  all  their  vast- 
ness — their  massive  style  and  spa- 
cious plan — as  to  be  great  ornaments 


of  the  scenery.  Their  gardens,  too 
—such  glorious  wildernesses  of  rich 
profusion — where  the  fig  and  the 
oleander,  the  vine  and  the  orange, 
tangle  and  intertwine,  and  cactuses, 
that  would  form  the  wonder  of  our 
conservatories,  are  trained  into 
hedgerows,  to  protect  cabbages. 
My  companion  pointed  out  to  me 
one  of  these  villas  on  a  little  jut- 
ting promontory  of  rock,  with  a 
narrow  bay  on  one  side,  almost 
hidden  by  the  overhanging  chest- 
nut-trees. "  That,"  said  he,  "  is  the 
Villa  Spinola.  It  was  from  there, 
after  a  supper  with  his  friend 
Vecchi,  that  Garibaldi  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Marsala.  A  sort  of 
decent  secrecy  was  maintained  as 
to  the  departure  of  the  expedition ; 
but  the  cheers  of  those  on  shore,  as 
the  boats  pulled  off,  told  that  the 
brave  buccaneers  carried  with  them 
the  heartfelt  good  wishes  of  their 
countrymen."  Wandering  on  in 
his  talk  from  the  campaign  of  Si- 
cily and  Calabria,  my  companion 
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spoke  of  the  last  wild  freak  of  Gari- 
baldi and  the  day  of  Aspromonte,  and 
finally,  of  the  hero's  imprisonment 
at  Varignano,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

It  appeared  from  his  account 
that  the  poor  wounded  sufferer 
would  have  fared  very  ill,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  provident  kind- 
ness and  care  of  his  friends  in 
England,  who  supplied  him  with 
everything  he  could  want  and  a 
great  deal  he  could  by  no  possi- 
bility make  use  of.  Wine  of 
every  kind,  for  instance,  was  large- 
ly sent  to  one  who  was  a  con- 
firmed water-drinker,  and  who, 
except  when  obliged  by  the  impure 
state  of  the  water,  never  ventured 
to  taste  wine.  If  now  and  then  the 
zealous  anxiety  to  be  of  service  had 
its  ludicrous  side — and  packages 
arrived  of  which  all  the  ingenuity 
of  the  General's  followers  failed  to 
detect  what  the  meaning  might  be 
— there  was  something  very  noble 
and  very  touching  in  this  spontan- 
eous sympathy  of  a  whole  people, 
and  so  Garibaldi  felt  it. 

The  personal  homage  of  the  ad- 
mirers— the  worshippers  they  might 
be  called — was,  however,  an  inflic- 
tion that  often  pushed  the  patience 
of  Garibaldi's  followers  to  its  limit, 
and  would  have  overcome  the  gen- 
tle forbearance  of  any  other  living 
creature  than  Garibaldi  himself. 
They  came  in  shoals.  Steam-boats 
and  diligences  were  crammed  with 
them,  and  the  boatmen  of  Spezia 
plied  as  thriving  a  trade  that  sum- 
mer as  though  Garibaldi  were  a 
saint,  at  whose  shrine  the  devout 
of  all  Europe  came  to  worship.  In 
vain  obstacles  were  multiplied  and 
difficulties  to  entrance  invented.  In 
vain  it  was  declared  that  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  visitors  were  daily 
admitted,  and  that  the  number  was 
already  complete.  In  vain  the 
doctors  announced  that  the  Gene- 
ral's condition  was  prejudiced,  and 
his  feverish  state  increased  by  these 
continual  invasions.  Each  new  ar- 
rival was  sure  to  imagine  that  there 
was  something  special  or  peculiar 
in  his  case  to  make  him  an  excep- 
tion to  any  rule  of  exclusion. 
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"  I  knew  Garibaldi  in  Monte 
Video.  You  have  only  to  tell  him 
it's  Tomkins ;  he'll  be  overjoyed  to 
see  me."  "I  travelled  with  him 
from  Manchester  to  Bridport ;  he'll 
remember  me  when  he  sees  me ;  I 
lent  him  a  wrapper  in  the  train." 
"  I  knew  his  son  Menotti  when  at 
school."  "  I  was  in  New  York  when 
Garibaldi  was  a  chandler,  and  I 
was  always  asking  for  his  candles;" 
such  and  suchlike  were  the  claims 
which  would  not  be  denied.  At 
last  the  infliction  became  insupport- 
able. Some  nights  of  unusual  pain 
and  suffering  required  that  every  pre- 
caution against  excitement  should 
be  taken,  and  measures  were  ac- 
cordingly concerted  how  visitors 
should  be  totally  excluded.  There 
was  this  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
that  it  might  fall  at  this  precise 
moment  some  person  of  real  conse- 
quence might  arrive,  or  some  one 
whose  presence  Garibaldi  would 
really  have  been  well  pleased  to  en- 
joy. All  these  considerations  were, 
however,  postponed  to  the  patient's 
safety,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
the  several  hotels  where  strangers 
usually  stopped  to  announce  that 
Garibaldi  could  not  be  seen. 

"  There  is  a  story,"  said  my  com- 
panion, "  which  I  have  heard  more 
than  once  of  this  period,  but  for 
whose  authenticity  I  will  certainly 
not  vouch.  Se  non  vero  e'  ben  trovatot 
as  regards  the  circumstance.  It  was 
said  that  a  party  of  English  ladies 
had  arrived  at  the  chief  hotel,  hav- 
ing come  as  a  deputation  from  some 
heaven --knows -what  association  in 
England,  to  see  the  General,  and 
make  their  own  report  on  his 
health,  his  appearance,  and  what 
they  deemed  his  prospect  of  per- 
fect recovery.  They  had  come  a 
very  long  journey,  endured  a  con- 
siderable share  of  fatigues  and  cer- 
tain police  attentions,  which  are 
not  exactly  what  are  called  ameni- 
ties. They  had  come,  besides,  on 
an  errand  which  might  warrant  a  de- 
gree of  insistance  even  were  they — 
which  they  were  not — of  an  order 
that  patiently  puts  up  with  denial. 
When  their  demand  for  admission 
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was  replied  to  by  a  reference  to 
the  general  order  excluding  all 
visitors,  they  indignantly  refused 
to  be  classed  in  such  a  category. 
They  were  not  idle  tourists,  or 
sensation-hunting  travellers.  They 
were  a  deputation !  They  came 
from  the  Associated  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  Freedom  —  from  the 
Branch  Committee  of  the  Ear  of 
Crying  Nationalities  —  they  were 
not  to  be  sent  away  in  this  light 
and  thoughtless  manner. 

"  The  correspondence  was  ani- 
mated. It  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  the  last-sent  epistle  of  the 
ladies  bore  the  date  of  half-past 
eleven  at  night.  This  was  a  docu- 
ment of  startling  import ;  for,  after 
expressing,  and  not  always  in  most 
measured  phrase,  the  indignant  dis- 
appointment of  the  writers,  it  went 
on  to  throw  out,  but  in  a  cloud-like 
misty  sort  of  way,  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue  when 
they  returned  to  England  with  the 
story  of  their  rejection. 

"  Perhaps  this  was  a  mere  chance 
shot ;  at  all  events,  it  decided  the 
battle.  The  Garibaldians  read  it  as  a 
declaration  of  strict  blockade  ;  and 
that,  from  the  hour  of  these  ladies' 
arrival  in  England,  all  supplies 
would  be  stopped.  Now,  as  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  articles  sent 
out  found  their  way  to  the  suite 
of  Garibaldi,  not  to  the  General 
himself,  and  that  cambric  shirts  and 
choice  hosiery,  silk  vests  and  fur- 
lined  slippers,  became  the  ordinary 
wear  of  people  to  whom  such  luxu- 
ries were  not  known  even  by  de- 
scription, it  was  no  mean  menace 
that  seemed  to  declare  all  this  was 
to  have  an  end. 

"  One  used  to  sleep  in  a  rich  fur 
dressing-gown ;  another  took  a  bot- 
tle of  ArundeFs  port  at  his  break- 
fast ;  a  third  was  habituating  him- 
self to  that  English  liqueur  called 
'  Punch  sauce,'  and  so  on ;  and 
very  reasonably  disliked  coming 
back  to  the  dietary  supplied  by 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

"  It  was  in  this  critical  emergency 
that  an  inventive  genius  developed 
itself.  There  was  amongst  the 
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suite  of  Garibaldi  an  old  surgeon, 
Ripari,  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  attached  of  all  his  followers, 
and  who  bore  that  amount  of  re- 
semblance to  Garibaldi  which  could 
be  imparted  by  hair,  mustache,  and 
beard  of  the  same  yellowish-red 
colour,  and  eyes  somewhat  closely 
set.  To  put  the  doctor  in  bed,  and 
make  him  personate  the  General, 
was  the  plan — a  plan  which,  as  it 
was  meant  to  save  his  chief  some 
annoyance,  he  would  have  acceded 
to  were  it  to  cost  him  far  more 
than  was  now  intended. 

"  To  the  half-darkened  room,  there- 
fore, where  Ripari  lay  dressed  in  his 
habitual  red  shirt,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  the  deputation  was  intro- 
duced. The  sight  of  the  hero  was, 
however,  too  much  for  them.  One 
dropped,  Madonna-wise,  with  hands 
clasped  across  her  bosom,  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed  ;  another  fainted  as 
she  passed  the  threshold ;  a  third 
gained  the  bedside  to  grasp  his 
hand,  and  sank  down  in  an  ecstasy 
of  devotion  to  water  it  with  her 
tears  ;  while  the  strong  -  minded 
woman  of  the  party  took  out  her 
scissors,  and  cut  four  several  locks 
off  that  dear  and  noble  head.  They 
sobbed  over  him — they  blubbered 
over  him — they  compared  him  with 
his  photograph,  and  declared  he 
was  libelled — they  showered  cards 
over  him  to  get  his  autograph ;  and 
when,  at  length,  by  persuasion,  not 
unassisted  by  mild  violence,  they 
were  induced  to  withdraw,  they  de- 
clared that,  for  those  few  moments 
of  ecstasy,  they'd  have  willingly 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

"It  is  said,"  continued  my  in- 
formant, "  that  Ripari  never  could 
be  induced  to  give  another  repre- 
sentation ;  and  that  he  declared 
the  luxuries  that  came  from  Eng- 
land were  dear  at  the  cost  of  being 
caressed  by  a  deputation  of  sympa- 
thisers. 

"  But  to  Garibaldi  himself,  ^  the 
sympathy  and  the  sympathisers 
went  on  to  the  last ;  and  kind 
wishes  and  winter-clothing  still  find 
their  way,  with  occasionally  very 
tiresome  visitors,  to  the  lone  rock 
at  Caprera. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOLFERINO  AND   SHIPS. 


Our  host  of  the  Feder  was  not 
wrong.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
exaggeration  in  what  he  said  of 
Spezia.  jit  could  contain  all  the 
harbours  of  France  and  England, 
and  have  room  for  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe  besides.  About  seven  miles 
in  depth,  and  varying  in  width  from 
two  to  three  and  a  half,  it  is  fissur- 
ed on  every  side  by  beautiful  little 
bays,  with  deep  water  everywhere, 
and  not  a  sunk  rock,  or  shoal,  or  a 
bar,  throughout  the  whole  extent. 
Even  the  sea-opening  of  the  Gulf 
has  its  protection  by  the  long  coast- 
line of  Tuscany,  stretching  away  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  so  that 
the  security  is  perfect,  and  a  vessel 
once  anchored  within  the  headlands 
between  Lerici  and  Palmaria  is  as 
safe  as  in  dock. 

The  first  idea  of  making  a  great 
arsenal  and  naval  depot  of  Spezia 
came  from  the  Great  Emperor.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  not  more  than 
one  day  there,  but  in  that  time  he 
planned  the  fort  which  bears  his 
name,  and  showed  how  the  port 
could  be  rendered  all  but  impreg- 
nable. Cavour  took  up  the  notion, 
and  pursued  it  with  all  his  wonted 
energy  and  activity  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life.  He 
carried  through  the  Chamber  his 
project,  and  obtained  a  vote  for  up- 
wards of  two  millions  sterling;  but 
his  death,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
undertaking;  and,  like  most  of  the 
political  legacies  of  the  great  states- 
man, the  arsenal  of  Spezia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  weak  executors. 

The  first  great  blunder  committed 
was  to  accord  the  chief  contract  to 
a  bubble  company,  who  sold  it,  to 
be  again  resold ;  so  that  it  is  said 
something  like  fifteen  changes  of 
proprietary  occurred  before  the  first 
spadeful  of  earth  was  turned. 

The  inordinate  jealousy  Italians 
have  of  foreigners,  and  their  fear 
lest  they  should  "  utilise "  Italy, 
and  carry  away  all  her  wealth  with 


them,  has  been  the  source  of  in- 
numerable mistakes.  From  this, 
and  their  own  ignorance  of  marine 
engineering,  Spezia  has  already, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  a 
commencement,  swallowed  up  above 
eight  millions  of  francs — the  only 
palpable  results  being  the  disfigure- 
ment of  a  very  beautiful  road,  and 
the  bankruptcy  of  some  half-dozen 
contractors. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  one 
hears  more,  than  of  the  readiness 
and  facility  with  which  an  Italian 
learns  a  new  art  or  a  new  trade, 
adapts  himself  to  the  use  of  new 
tools,  and  acquires  a  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  new  machinery. 

Every  newly -come  English  en- 
gineer was  struck  with  this,  and 
expressed  freely  his  anticipations  of 
what  so  gifted  a  people  might  be- 
come. After  a  while,  however,  if 
questioned,  he  would  confess  him- 
self disappointed — that  after  the 
first  extraordinary  show  of  intelli- 
gence no  progress  was  made — that 
they  seemed  marvellous  in  the 
initiative,  but  did  nothing  after. 
They  speedily  grew  weary  of  what- 
ever they  could  do  or  say,  no  matter 
in  what  fashion,  and  impatiently  de- 
sired to  try  something  new.  The 
John  Bull  contentedness  to  attain 
perfection  in  some  one  branch,  and 
never  ask  to  go  beyond  it,  was  a 
sentiment  they  could  not  under- 
stand. Every  one,  in  fact,  would 
have  liked  to  do  everything,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  do  it  exceedingly  ill. 

Assuredly  the  Count  Cavour  was 
the  political  Marquis  de  Carabas  of 
Italy.  Everything  you  see  was  his ! 
No  other  head  seemed  to  contrive, 
no  other  eye  to  see,  nor  ear  to 
hear.  These  railroads — as  much  for 
military  movements  as  passenger 
traffic — this  colossal  harbour,  even 
to  the  two  iron-clads  that  lie  there 
at  anchor — were  all  of  his  designing. 
They  are  ugly -looking  craft,  and 
have  a  look  of  pontoons  rather  than 
ships  of  war  f  but  they  are  strong, 
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and  have  a  low  draught  of  water, 
and  were  intended  especially  for  the 
attack  of  Venice,  just  when  the 
Emperor  pulled  up  short  at  Villa- 
franca.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
I  believe,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact,  that  so  terrified  were  the 
Austrians  on  receiving  at  Venice 
the  disastrous  news  of  Solferino, 
that  three  of  rthe  largest  steamers 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Company 
were  bought  up,  and  sunk  within 
twelve  hours  after  the  battle.  So 
hurriedly  was  the  whole  done  that 
no  time  was  given  to  remove  the 
steward's  stores,  and  the  vessels 
went  down  as  they  stood  ! 

This  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent, for  whose  exact  truth  I  can 
guarantee.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  the  Austrian 
Envoy  at  Rome  dined  with  the 
Cardinal  Antonelli.  It  was  a  very 
joyous  little  dinner,  each  in  the 
highest  spirits — satisfied  with  the 
present,  and  full  of  hope  for  the 
future.  The  telegram  which  ar- 
rived at  midday  told  that  the  troops 
were  in  motion,  and  that  the  artil- 
lery fire  had  already  opened.  The 
position  was  a  noble  one — the  army 
full  of  spirit,  and  all  confident  that 
before  the  sun  should  set  the  tide 
of  victory  would  have  turned,  and 
the  whole  legions  of  the  Danube  be 
in  hot  pursuit  of  their  flying  enemy. 
Indeed,  the  Envoy  came  to  dinner 
fortified  with  a  mass  of  letters  from 
men  high  in  command,  all  of  which 
assumed  as  indisputable  that  the 
French  must  be  beaten.  Of  the 
Italians  they  never  spoke  at  all. 

As  the  two  friends  sat  over  the 
dessert,  they  discussed  what  at  that 
precise  moment  might  be  going  on 
over  the  battle-field.  Was  the  con- 
flict still  continuing'?  Had  the 
French  reserves  been  brought  up  ? 
Had  they,  too,  been  thrown  back, 
beaten  and  disordered  ]  and  where 
was  the  fourth  corps  under  the 
Prince  Napoleon  ?  They  were  forty 
thousand  strong — could  they  have 
arrived  in  time  from  the  Po  ?  All 
these  casualties,  and  many  others, 
did  they  talk  over,  but  never  once 
launching  a  doubt  as  to  the  issue, 
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or  ever  dreaming  that  the  day  was 
not  to  reverse  all  the  late  past,  and 
bring  back  the  Austrians  in  triumph 
to  Milan. 

As  they  sat,  the  Prefect  of  Police 
was  announced  and  introduced.  He 
came  with  the  list  of  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  pri- 
son— they  were  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  some  of  them  among  the 
first  families  of  Rome — so  soon  as 
certain  tidings  of  the  victory  ar- 
rived, and  the  game  of  reaction 
might  be  safe  to  begin. 

"  No  news  yet,  Signer  Prefetto ! 
come  back  at  ten,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal. 

At  ten  he  presented  himself  once 
more.  The  Cardinal  and  his  friend 
were  taking  coffee,  but  less  joyous, 
it  seemed,  than  before.  At  least 
they  looked  anxious  for  news,  and 
started  at  every  noise  in  the  street 
that  might  announce  new-come  tid- 
ings. "We  have  heard  nothing 
since  you  were  here,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal. "  His  Excellency  thinks  that, 
at  a  moment  of  immense  exigency, 
they  may  not  have  immediately  be- 
thought them  of  sending  off  a  de- 
spatch." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  what 
the  news  will  be  when  it  comes," 
said  the  Envoy,  "and/;d  say,  make 
the  arrests  at  once." 

"  I  don't  know ;  I'm  not  sure. 
I  think  I'd  rather  counsel  a  little 
more  patience,"  said  the  Cardinal. 
"  What  if  you  were  to  come  back  at, 
let  us  say,  midnight."  The  Prefect 
bowed,  and  withdrew. 

At  midnight  it  was  the  same 
scene,  only  that  the  actors  were 
more  agitated ;  the  Envoy,  at  least, 
worked  up  to  a  degree  of  impa- 
tience that  bordered  on  fever ;  for 
while  he  persisted  in  declaring  that 
the  result  was  certain,  he  continued 
to  censure,  in  very  severe  terms, 
the  culpaBle  carelessness  of  those 
charged  with  the  transmission  of 
news.  "  Ah  ! "  cried  he,  "  there  it 
comes  at  last ! "  and  a  loud  sum- 
mons at  the  bell  resounded  through 
the  house. 

"  A  telegram,  Eminence,"  said 
the  servant,  entering  with  the  de- 
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spatch.  The  Envoy  tore  it  open  : 
there  were  but  three  words, — 
" Beaten — sanglante  deroute" 

The  Cardinal  took  the  paper  from 
the  hands  of  the  overwhelmed  and 
panic-struck  minister,  and  read  it. 
He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  gazing 
on  the  words,  not  a  line  or  linea- 
ment in  his  face  betraying  the  slight- 
est emotion  ;  then,  turning  to  the 
Envoy,  he  said,  "  Bon  soir ;  aliens 
dprmir;"  and  moved  away  with 
his  usual  quick  little  step,  and  re- 
tired. 

And  all  this  time  I  have  been  for- 
getting the  Italian  fleet,  which  lies 
yonder  beneath  me.  The  Garibaldi, 
that  they  took  from  the  Neapolitans  ; 
the  Duca  di  Geneva,  the  Maria 
Adelaide,  and  the  Regina  are  there, 
all  screw-propellers  of  fifty  guns 
each  ;  the  Etna,  a  steam  corvette ; 
and  some  six  or  seven  old  sailing 
craft,  used  as  school  ships;  and, 
lastly,  the  two  cuirasse"e  gunboats, 
Formidabile  and  Terribile,  and 
which,  with  a  jealousy  imitated 
from  the  French,  no  one  is  admit- 
ted on  board  of.  They  are  provided 
with  "  rams  "  under  the  water-line, 
and  have  a  strange  apparatus  by 
which  about  one-third  of  the  deck 
towards  the  bow  can  be  raised,  like 
the  lid  of  a  snuff-box,  leaving  the 
forepart  of  the  ship  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  water.  Under  what 
circumstances  and  how  this  pro- 
vision is  to  be  made  available,  I 
have  not  the  very  vaguest  concep- 
tion. 

These  vessels  were  never  in- 
tended as  sea-going  ships ;  and  the 
batteries  are  an  exaggeration  of  the 


mistake  in  the  Gloire,  for  even  with 
the  slightest  sea  the  ports  must  be 
closed.  Besides  this  defect,  they 
roll  abominably,  and  with  a  full 
head  of  steam  on  they  cannot  ac- 
complish seven  knots. 

Turning  from  the  ships  to  the 
harbour,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  Sydney  Smith's  remark  on  the 
Reform  Club,  "  I  prefer  your  room 
to  your  company;"  for,  after  all, 
what  a  sorry  stud  it  is  for  such 
a  magnificent  stable !  It  is  but 
a  beginning,  you  will  say.  True 
enough;  and  so  is  everything  just 
now  here ;  but,  except  the  Genoese, 
the  Italians  have  few  real  sailors. 
There  are  no  deep-sea  fisheries,  and 
the  small  craft  which  creep  close  to 
shore  are  not  the  nurseries  of  sea- 
men. The  world,  however,  has  re- 
solved, by  a  large  vote,  to  be  hope- 
ful about  Italy ;  and,  of  course,  she 
will  have  a  fleet,  as  she  will  have 
all  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  im- 
mensely productive  mines,  and  vast 
regions  of  cotton.  "  What  for  no  1 " 
as  Mrs  Dods  says ;  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  there  are  no  people  in 
Europe  so  much  alike  as  the  Ita- 
lians and  the  Irish ;  and  I  ask  my- 
self, How  is  it  that  every  one  is  so 
sanguine  about  the  one,  and  so 
hopeless  about  the  other  1  Why  do 
we  hear  of  the  capacity  and  the  in- 
telligence of  the  former,  and  only 
of  the  latter  what  pertains  to  their 
ignorance  and  their  sloth  ?  Oh ! 
unjust  generation  of  men !  have 
not  my  poor  countrymen  all  the 
qualities  you  extol  in  these  same 
Peninsulars,  plus  a  few  others  not 
to  be  disparaged  ? 


THE  STKANGEK  AT  THE  CROCE  DI  MALTA. 


At  the  Croce  di  Malta,  where  we 
stopped — the  rival  hotel  we  heard 
was  atrociously  bad  —  we  met  a 
somewhat  depressed  countryman, 
whose  familiarity  with  place  and 
people  was  indicated  by  several 
little  traits.  He  rebuked  the  waiter 
for  the  salad  oil,  and  was  speedily 
supplied  with  better ;  he  remon- 
strated about  the  wine,  and  a  supe- 


rior "  era  "  was  served  the  day  fol- 
lowing. The  book  of  the  arrivals, 
too,  was  brought  to  him  each  day 
as  he  sat  down  to  table,  and  he 
grunted  out,  I  remember,  in  no 
very  complimentary  fashion  as  he 
read  our  names,  "  Nobodies." 

My  Garibaldian  friend  had  gone 
over  to  Massa,  so  that  I  found  my- 
self alone  with  this  gentleman  on 
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the  night  of  my  arrival  ;  for,  when 
the  company  of  the  table-d'hote 
withdrew,  he  and  I  were  discovered, 
as  the  stage-people  say,  seated  oppo- 
site to  each  other  at  the  fire. 

It  blew  hard  without;  the  sea 
beat  loudly  on  the  shingly  shore, 
and  even  sent  some  drifts  of  spray 
against  the  windows ;  while  within 
doors  a  cheerful  wood-fire  blazed 
on  the  ample  hearth,  and  the  low- 
ceilinged  room  did  not  look  a  whit 
the  worse  that  it  suggested  snug- 
ness  instead  of  splendour.  I  had 
got  my  cup  of  coffee  and  my  cognac 
on  a  little  table  beside  me ;  and 
while  I  filled  the  bowl  of  my  pipe, 
I  bethought  me  how  cheap  and 
come-at-able  are  often  the  materials 
of  our  comfort,  if  one  had  but  the 
prudence  which  ignores  all  display. 
My  companion,  apparently  other- 
wise occupied  in  thought,  sat  gazing 
moodily  at  the  fire,  and  to  all  seem- 
ing unaware  of  my  presence. 

"Will  my  smoking  annoy  you, 
sir1?"  asked  I,  as  I  was  ready  to 
begin. 

"  No/'  said  he,  without  looking 
up.  "  I'd  like  to  know  where  one 
could  go  to  live  nowadays  if  it 
did." 

^  "Very  true,"  said  I;  "the  prac- 
ticeris  almost  universal." 

"  So  is  child-murder,  so  is  profane 
swearing,  so  is  wearing  a  beard,  and 
poisoning  by  strychnine." 

I  was  somewhat  struck  by  his 
enumeration  of  modern  atrocities, 
and.  I  said,  in  a  tone  intended  to 
invite  converse,  "You  are  no  ad- 
mirer, then,  of  what  some  are  fain 
to  call  progress  ?  " 

He  started,  and,  turning  a  fierce 
sharp  glance  on  me,  said,  "  I'd 
rather  you'd  touch  me  with  that 
hot  poker  there,  sir,  than  hurl  that 
hateful  word  at  my  ears.  If  there's 
a  thing  I  hate  the  most,  it's  what 
cant  —  a  vile  modern  slang — calls 
'  Progress.'  You're  just  in  the 
spot  at  this  moment  to  mark  one 
of  its  high  successes.  Do  you 
know  Spezia  ? " 

"Not  in  the  least;  never  was 
here  before." 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  known  it,  I'll 


not  stop  to  count  how  many  years ; 
but  I  knew  it  when  that  spot  yon- 
der, where  you  see  that  vile  tall 
chimney,  with  its  tail  of  murky 
smoke,  was  a  beautiful  little  villa, 
all  overgrown  with  fig  and  olive 
trees.  Where  you  perceive  that  red 
glare — the  flame  of  a  smelting  fur- 
nace— there  was  an  orangery.  I 
ought  to  know  the  spot  well.  There, 
where  a  summerhouse  stood,  on  that 
rocky  point,  they've  got  a  crane 
and  a  windlass.  Now,  turn  to  this 
other  side.  The  road  you  saw  to- 
day, crossed  with  four  main  lines, 
cut  up,  almost  impassable  between 
mud,  rubbish,  and  fallen  timber, 
with  swampy  excavations  on  one 
side,  and  brick-fields  on  the  other, 
led — ay,  and  not  four  years  ago — 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  with  a 
forest  of  chestnuts  on  the  other  side, 
two  lines  of  acacias  forming  a  shade 
along  it,  so  that  in  the  mid-day  of 
an  Italian  July  you  might  walk  it 
in  delicious  shadow.  In  the  Gulf 
itself  the  whole  scene  was  mirrored, 
and  not  a  headland,  nor  rock,  nor 
cliff,  that  was  not  pictured  below. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  a  little  paradise ; 
nor  were  the  people  all  unworthy  of 
their  lovely  birthplace.  They  were 
a  quiet,  civil,  obliging,  simple-mind- 
ed set— if  not  inviting  strangers  to 
settle  amongst  them,  never  rude  or 
repelling  to  them ;  equitable  in 
dealings,  and  strange  to  all  disturb- 
ance or  outrage.  What  they  are 
now  is  no  more  easy  to  say  than 
what  a  rivulet  is  when  a  torrent  has 
carried  away  its  banks  and  swept 
its  bed.  Two  thousand  navvies,  the 
outsweepings  of  jails  and  the  gal- 
leys, have  come  down  to  the  works ; 
a  horde  of  contractors,  sub-contrac- 
tors, with  the  several  staffs  of  clerks, 
inspectors,  and  suchlike,  have  set- 
tled on  the  spot,  ravaging  its  beauty, 
uprooting  its  repose,  vulgarising  its 
simple  rusticity,  and  converting  the 
very  gem  of  the  Mediterranean  into 
a  dreary  swamp — a  vast  amphi- 
theatre^where  liberated  felons,  rob- 
bing contractors,  foul  miasma,  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  and  tertian  fevers, 
fight  all  day  for  the  mastery.  And 
for  what  ?— for  what  ?  To  fill  the 
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pockets  of  knavish  ministers  and 
thieving  officials — to  make  an  arse- 
nal that  will  never  be  finished,  for 
a  fleet  that  will  never  be  built/' 

My  companion,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  no  optimist  ;  but  the 
strange  point  was,  that  while  he 
was  unsparing  of  his  censure  on 
Cavour  and  the  "  Piedmontese 
party,"  he  was  no  apologist  for  the 
old  state  of  things  in  Italy.  So  far 
from  it,  that  he  launched  out  freely 
in  attack  of  Papal  bigotry,  super- 
stition, and  corruption,  and  freely 
corroborated  our  own  Premier's 
assertions,  by  calling  the  Pope's 
the  "worst  government  in  Europe." 
In  fact,  he  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  smaller  states  of  Italy 
were  well  or  ill  administered  in  the 
direct  ratio  that  they  admitted  or 
rejected  Papal  interference, — Mo- 
dena  being  the  worst,  and  Tuscany 
the  best  of  them. 

Though  he  certainly  knew  his 
subject  so  far  as  details  went — for 
he  not  merely  knew  Italy  well  in 
its  several  provinces,  but  he  under- 
stood the  characters  and  tempers  of 
the  leading  Italians — yet,  with  all 
this,  I  could  not  help  asking  him,  If 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  old 
Italy,  and  yet  did  not  like  the  new, 
what  he  did  wish  for  ? 

"  I  have  my  theory  on  that  sub- 
ject, sir/'  said  he  ;  **  nor  am  I  the 
less  enamoured  of  it  that  I  never 
yet  met  the  man  I  could  induce  to 
adopt  it." 

"It  is  no  worse  than  the  fate 
of  all  discoverers,  I  suppose,"  said 
I ;  "  Columbus  saw  land  two  whole 
days  before  his  followers." 

"Columbus  was  a  humbug,  sir, 
and  no  more  discovered  America 
than  you  did." 

I  was  so  afraid  of  a  digression 
here  that  I  stammered  out  a  par- 
tial concurrence,  and  asked  for 
some  account  of  his  project  for 
Italy. 

"  I'd  unite  her  to  Greece,  sir. 
These  people,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  circle  around  Eome,  are 
not  Latins — they  are  Greeks.  I'd 
bring  them  back  to  the  parent 
stock,  who  are  the  only  people  in 
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Europe  with  craft  and  subtlety  to 
rule  them.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
sir,  they'd  not  cheat  the  *  Hellenes' 
as  they  do  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  as  the  only  true  way  to 
reform  a  nation  is  to  make  vice  un- 
profitable, I'd  unite  them  to  a  race 
that  could  outrogue  and  outwit  them 
on  every  hand.  What  is  it,  I  ask 
you,  makes  of  the  sluggish,  indo- 
lent, careless  Irishman,  the  pru- 
dent, hard-working,  prosperous  fel- 
low you  see  him  in  the  States  1 
Simply  the  fact,  that  the  craft  by 
which  he  outwitted  John  Bull  no 
longer  serves  him.  The  Yankee 
is  too  shrewd  to  be  jockeyed  by  it, 
and  Paddy  must  use  his  hands  in- 
stead of  his  head.  The  same  would 
happen  with  the  Italian.  Give  him 
a  Greek  master,  and  you'll  see  what 
he'll  become." 

"  But  the  Greeks,  after  all,"  said 
I,  "do  not  present  such  a  splendid 
example  of  order  and  prosperity. 
They  are  little  better  than  bri- 
gands." 

"  And  don't  you  see  why  ? "  broke 
he  in.  "  Have  you  ever  looked  into  a 
gambling-house  when  the  company 
had  no  'pigeon,'  and  were  obliged  to 
play  against  each  other.  They  have 
lost  all  decency — all  the  semblance 
of  good  manners  and  decorum. 
Whatever  little  politeness  they 
had  put  on  to  impose  upon  the 
outsider  was  gone,  and  there  they 
were  in  all  the  naked  atrocity  of 
their  bad  natures.  It  is  thus  you 
see  the  Greeks.  You  have  dropped 
in  upon  them  unfairly ;  you  have 
invaded  a  privacy  they  had  hoped 
might  be  respected.  Give  them  a 
nation  to  cheat,  however ;  let  the 
pigeon  be  introduced,  and  you'll 
not  see  a  better  bred  and  a  more 
courtly  people  in  Europe." 

That  they  had  great  social  quali- 
ties he  proceeded  to  show  from  a 
number  of  examples.  They  were, 
in  fact,  in  the  world  of  long  ago 
what  the  French  are  to  our  own 
day,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  race  had  lost  its 
old  characteristics.  According  to 
my  companion's  theory,  Force  had 
only  its  brief  interval  of  domina- 
2  c 
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tion  anywhere  ;  the  superior  intelli- 
gence was  sure  to  gain  the  upper 
hand  at  last;  and  we,  in  our  op- 
position to  this  law,  were  simply 
retarding  an  inevitable  tendency  of 
nature — protracting  the  fulfilment 
of  what  we  could  not  prevent. 
I  got  him  back  from  these  specu- 
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lations  to  speak  of  himself,  and  he 
told  me  some  experiences  which 
will,  perhaps,  account  for  the  dis- 
pleasure with  which  he  regards  the 
changed  fortunes  of  Spezia.  I  shall 
give  his  narrative  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  his  own  words,  and  in  a  chapter 
to  itself. 


THE  STRANGE  MAN  8  SORROW. 


"  When  I  first  knew  Spezia,  it 
was  a  very  charming  spot  to  pass 
the  summer  in.  The  English  had 
not  found  it  out.  A  bottle  of  Har- 
vey sauce  or  a  copy  of  'Galignani' 
had  never  been  seen  here  ;  and  the 
morning  meal,  which  now  figures  in 
my  bill  as  (  Dejeuner  complet  — 
two  francs/  was  then  called  coffee, 
and  priced  twopence.  I  used  to 
pass  my  day  in  a  small  sail-boat, 
and  my  evenings  I  played  half- 
penny whist  with  the  judge  and 
the  commander  of  the  forces  and  a 
retired  envoy,  who,  out  of  a  polite 
attention  to  me  as  a  stranger, 
agreed  to  play  such  high  stakes 
during  my  sojourn  at  the  Baths. 

"  They  were  excellent  people,  of 
unblemished  character,  and  a  po- 
liteness I  have  rarely  seen  equalled. 
Nobody  could  sneeze  without  the 
whole  company  rising  to  wish  him  a 
long  and  prosperous  life,  or  a  male 
heir  to  his  name ;  and  as  for  turn- 
ing the  trump  card  without  a  smile 
and  a  bow  all  round  to  the  party, 
it  was  a  thing  unheard  of. 

"I  thought  if  I  could  secure  a 
spot  to  live  in  in  such  an  Arcadia, 
it  would  be  charming,  but  this  was 
a  great  difficulty.  No  one  had  any 
accommodation  more  than  he  want- 
ed for  himself.  The  very  isolation 
that  gave  the  place  its  charm  ex- 
cluded all  speculation,  and  not  a 
house  was  to  be  had.  In  my  voy- 
agings,  however,  around  the  Gulf,  I 
landed  one  day  on  a  little  inlet, 
surrounded  with  high  lands,  and 
too  small  to  be  called  a  bay,  and 
there,  to  my  intense  astonishment,  I 
discovered  a  small  villa.  It  looked 
exactly  like  the  houses  one  sees  in 
a  toy-shop,  and  where  you  take  off 


the  roof  to  peep  in  and  see  how 
neatly  the  stairs  are  made  and  the 
rooms  divided ;  but  there  was  a 
large  garden  at  one  side  and  an 
orangery  at  the  other,  and  it  all 
looked  the  neatest  and  prettiest 
little  thing  one  ever  saw  off  the 
boards  of  a  minor  theatre.  I  ran  my 
boat  on  shore  and  strolled  into  the 
garden,  but  saw  no  one,  not  even  a 
dog.  There  was  a  deep  well  with 
a  draw-bucket,  and  I  filled  my 
gourd  with  ice-cold  water ;  and 
then  plucking  a  ripe  orange  that 
had  just  given  me  a  bob  in  the  eye, 
I  sat  down  to  eat  it.  While  I  was 
engaged,  I  heard  a  wicket  open  and 
shut,  and  saw  an  old  man,  very 
shabbily  dressed,  and  with  a  mush- 
room straw  hat,  coming  towards  me. 
Before  I  could  make  excuses  for 
my  intrusion,  he  had  welcomed 
me  to  Pertusola — '  The  Nook,'  in 
English — and  invited  me  to  step 
in  and  have  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  I  took  him  for  the  steward  or 
fattore,  and  acceded,  not  sorry 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
villa  and  its  owner.  He  showed 
me  over  the  house,  explaining  with 
much  pride  how  a  certain  kitchen- 
range  came  from  England,  but  no- 
body ever  knew  the  use  of  it,  but 
it  was  all  very  comfortable.  The 
silk-worms,  and  dried  figs,  and  salt 
fish,  occupied  more  space,  and  con- 
tributed more  odour,  than  a  correct 
taste  would  have  approved  of.  Yet 
there  were  capabilities — great  capa- 
bilities ;  and  so,  before  I  left,  I  took 
it  from  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
rusty  costume,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  proprietor,  a  marquis,  the  '  com- 
mendatore'  of  I  don't  know  what 
order,  and  various  other  dignities 
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beside,  all  recited  and  set  forth  in 
the  lease. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  something  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  my  nature,  for 
I  loved  the  isolation  of  this  spot 
immensely.  It  wasn't  an  island,  but 
it  was  all  but  an  island.  Towards 
the  land,  two  jutting  promontories 
of  rock  denied  access  to  anything 
not  a  goat ;  the  sea  in  front ;  an 
impenetrable  pine  wood  to  the 
rear  :  and  there  I  lived  so  happily, 
so  snugly,  that  even  now,  when  I 
want  a  pleasant  theme  to  doze  over 
beside  my  wood-fire  of  an  even- 
ing, I  just  call  up  Pertusola,  and 
ramble  once  again  through  its  olive 
groves,  or  watch  the  sunset  tints 
as  they  glow  over  the  Carara  moun- 
tains. 

"  I  smartened  the  place  up  won- 
derfully, within  doors  and  without. 
I  got  flowers,  roots,  and  annuals, 
and  slips  of  geraniums,  and  made 
the  little  plateau  under  my  drawing- 
room  window  a  blaze  of  tulips  and 
ranunculuses,  so  that  the  Queen — 
she  was  at  Spezia  for  the  bathing — 
came  once  to  see  my  garden,  as  one 
of  the  show  spots  of  the  place.  Her 
Majesty  was  as  gracious  as  only 
royalty  knows  how  to  be,  and  so 
were  all  her  suite  in  their  several 
ways;  but  there  was  one  short, 
fat,  pale-faced  man,  with  enormous 
spectacles,  who,  if  less  polite  than 
the  rest,  was  ten  times  as  inqui- 
sitive. He  asked  about  the  soil,  and 
the  drainage,  the  water  and  its  qual- 
ity— was  it  a  spring — did  it  ever 
fail — and  when,  and  how?  Then 
as  to  the  bay  itself,  was  it  sheltered, 
and  from  what  winds  ?  What  the 
anchorage  was  like — mud — and  why 
mud  1  And  when  I  said  there  was 
always  a  breeze  even  in  summer,  he 
eagerly  pushed  me  to  explain  why ; 
and  I  did  explain  that  there  was 
a  cleft  or  gully  between  the  hills, 
which  acted  as  a  sort  of  conductor 
to  the  wind  ;  and  on  this  he  went 
back  to  verify  my  statement,  and 
spent  some  time  poking  about,  exa- 
mining everything,  and  stationing 
himself  here  and  there  on  points  of 
rock,  to  experience  the  currents  of 
air.  'You  are  right/  said  he,  as 
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he  got  into  his  boat,  '  quite  right ; 
there  is  a  glorious  draught  here  for 
a  smelting  furnace.' 

"  I  thought  it  odd  praise  at  the 
time,  but  before  six  months  I  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit. 

"Pertusola  had  been  sold  to  a 
lead  company,  one  of  the  directors 
having  strongly  recommended  the 
site  as  an  admirable  harbour,  with 
good  water,  and  a  perpetual  draught 
of  wind,  equal  to  a  blast  furnace." 

Looking  at  the  dress -coat  in 
which  you  once  captivated  dinner- 
parties, on  a  costermonger — seeing 
the  strong-boned  hunter  that  has 
carried  you  over  post  and  rail,  in  a 
cab, — are  sore  trials;  but  nothing, 
according  to  my  companion's  de- 
scription, to  the  desecration  of 
your  house  and  home  by  its  con- 
version into  a  factory.  Such  an  air 
of  the  "  Inferno,"  too,  pervades  the 
smelting-house,  with  its  lurid  glow, 
its  roar,  its  flash,  and  its  furious 
haste,  that  I  could  readily  forgive 
him  the  passionate  warmth  with 
which  he  described  it. 

"  They  had  begun  that  chimney, 
sir,"  cried  he,  "  before  I  got  out  of 
the  house.  I  had  to  cross  on  a 
plank  over  a  pit  before  my  door, 
where  they  were  riddling  the  ore. 
The  morning  I  left,  I  covered  my 
eyes,  not  to  see  the  barbaric  glee  with 
which  they  destroyed  all  around, 
and  I  left  the  place  for  ever.  I  cross- 
ed over  the  Gulf,  and  I  took  that 
house  you  can  see  on  the  rocky 
point  called  Marola.  It  had  no 
water ;  there  was  no  depth  to  an- 
chor in;  and  not  a  breath  of  air 
could  come  at  it  except  in  stillness. 
No  more  terrors  of  smelting-house 
here,  thought  I.  Well,  sir,  I  must 
be  brief ;  the  whole  is  too  painful 
to  dwell  on.  I  hadn't  been  eight 
months  there  when  a  little  steamer 
ran  in  one  morning,  and  four  per- 
sons in  plain  clothes  landed  from 
her,  and  pottered  about  the  shore — 
I  thought,  looking  for  anemones. 
At  last  they  strolled  up  to  my  house, 
and  asked  permission  to  have  a  look 
at  the  Gulf  from  my  terrace.  I  ac- 
ceded, and  in  they  came.  They 
were  all  strangers  but  one,  and  who 
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do  you  think  he  was  1  The  creature 
with  the  large  spectacles  !  My  blood 
ran  cold  when  I  saw  him. 

"  '  You  used  to  live  yonder,  if  I 
mistake  not/  said  he  to  me,  coolly. 

"  '  Yes,  and  I  might  have  been 
living  there  still/  replied  I,  '  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  prying  intru- 
sion of  a  stranger,  to  whom  I  was 
weak  enough  to  be  polite/ 

"  He  never  noticed  my  taunt  in 
the  least,  but,  calmly  opening  the 
window,  passed  out  upon  the  ter- 
race. The  others  speedily  gathered 
around  him,  and  I  saw  that  he  knew 
the  whole  place  as  if  it  had  been  his 
bedroom  ;  for  not  only  did  he  de- 
scribe the  exact  measurements  be- 
tween various  points,  but  the  depth 
of  water,  the  character  of  the  bot- 
tom, the  currents,  and  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  He  went  on,  besides,  to 
show  how,  by  running  out  a  pier 
here,  and  a  breakwater  there — by 
filling  up  this,  and  deepening  that- 
safe  anchorage  could  be  secured  in 
all  weathers ;  while  the  headlands 
could  be  easily  fortified,  and  '  at  a 
moderate  cost/  I  quote  himself,  'of 
say  twenty  two  or  three  millions  of 
francs,  while  a  fort  erected  on  the 
island  there  would  command  the 
whole  entrance/ 

"  '  And  who,  in  the  name  of  all 
Utopia,  wants  to  force  it  1 '  cried 
I ;  for  as  they  talked  so  openly, 
I  thought  I  might  interpose  as 
frankly. 

"  He  never  seemed  to  resent  my 
remark  as  obtrusive,  but  said  quiet- 
ly, 'Who  knows?  the  French  per- 
haps— perhaps  your  own  people  one 
of  these  days/ 

"  I'd  like  to  have  said,  but  I  didn't, 
We  could  walk  in  and  walk  out  here, 
with  our  iron-clads,  as  coolly  as  a 
man  goes  out  in  the  rain  with  a 
macintosh. 

"They  remained  fully  an  hour, 
talking  as  freely  as  if  I  was  born 
deaf  and  dumb.  At  last  they  arose 
to  leave,  and  the  owl-faced  man— he 
looked  exactly  like  an  owl — said, 


with  a  little  grin,  '  We're  going  to 
disturb  you  again/ 

" '  How  so  1 '  cried  I ;  '  you  can't 
smelt  lead  here/ 

"  'No,  but  we' re  going  to  make  an 
arsenal.  Where  you  stand  now  will 
be  a  receiving-dock,  and  that  garden 
of  yours  a  patent  slip.  You'll  have 
to  clear  out  before  the  New  Year/ 

"  'Who  is  he?  who  is  that  with  the 
spectacles  ? '  asked  I  of  one  of  the 
servants,  who  waited  outside  with 
cloaks  and  umbrellas. 

" '  That's  the  Conte  di  Cavour/ 
said  the  fellow,  haughtily;  and  thus 
was  the  whole  murder  out  at  once. 
They  turned  me  out,  sir,  in  two 
months,  and  I  never  ventured  to 
take  a  lease  of  a  place  till  he  died. 
After  that  event,  I  purchased  a  little 
spot  on  the  island  of  Tino  yonder, 
and  built  myself  a  cottage.  They 
could  neither  smelt  metal  nor  build 
a  ship  there,  and  I  hugged  myself 
at  the  thought  of  safety.  But,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  last  week — only  last 
week — his  successor,  in  rummaging 
over  Cavour' s  papers  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  comes  upon  a  packet  labelled 
'  Spezia/  and  discovers  a  memoran- 
dum in  these  words,  '  The  English 
Admiral,  at  dinner  to-day,  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  defending  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  from  the  island.  He 
said  the  entrance  should  be  two- 
thirds  closed  by  a  breakwater,  and 
a  strong  fort  a  four  d'eau  built  in 
Tino.  I  have  thought  of  it  all 
night ;  he  is  perfectly  right,  and 
I'll  do  it ;  '  and  here,  sir,"  said  my 
companion,  drawing  a  paper  from 
his  pocket,  "  is  a '  sommation'  from 
the  minister  to  surrender  my  holding 
on  Tino,  receiving  a  due  compensa- 
tion for  the  same,  and  once  more 
betake  myself,  heaven  knows  where ;. 
for,  though  the  great  Count  Cavour 
is  dead  and  gone,  liis  grand  inten- 
tions are  turning  up  every  day,  out 
of  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  neither  Pio 
Nono  nor  myself  will  live  to  see  the,: 
last  of  them." 
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IT  is  one  of  tlie  disadvantages 
incidental  to  our  institutions,  that 
a  foreign  policy  which  should  be 
sufficiently  profound  to  achieve  the 
object  desired  can  scarcely  ever  be 
adopted,  because  it  would  not  be  un- 
derstood by'the  nation.  If,  instead 
of  dealing  as  we  do  now  with  each 
individual  question  only  when  it  has 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  it  can 
be  no  longer  ignored,  we  interfered 
to  nip  the  danger  in  the  bud,  then, 
indeed,  we  might  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  our  influence  in 
Europe  was  soothing  and  salutary. 
But  only  the  experienced  physician 
can  detect  the  seeds  of  disease;  and 
it  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  supe- 
rior knowledge,  when  thus  applied, 
that  the  more  it  is  exercised  the 
less  it  is  appreciated  by  the  blind 
and  ignorant.  We  seek  in  vain  for 
the  guiding  principle  of  British 
foreign  policy.  The  nation,  incap- 
able of  pursuing  any  definite  sys- 
tem amid  the  various  complica- 
tions which  arise,  look,  as  we  have 
said,  at  each  question  separately, 
while  Ministers  are  too  often  com- 
pelled by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  to  pursue  a  policy  which 
their  better  judgment  condemns. 
Hence  that  extraordinary  incon- 
sistency, which  has  one  advan- 
tage, that  it  utterly  bewilders  all 
Continental  governments,  and  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  abroad  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  conceals 
some  deep-laid  scheme  of  perfidy, 
when  in  reality  it  represents  only 
the  oscillating  opinions  of  an  ill-in- 
formed public.  The  best  evidence 
that  we  are  not  speaking  at  ran- 
dom is  to  be  found  in  the  lament- 
able condition  to  which  our  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Europe  have 
been  brought  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  chief  objects  of  British  dip- 
lomacy are  to  have  as  .few  ene- 
mies as  possible,  and  to  maintain 


universal  peace.  As  a  commercial 
nation,  the  tranquillity^of  the  world 
is  an  important  element  to  our  pro- 
sperity; while,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  in  which  neutrality  is  impos- 
sible, a  skilful  diplomacy  should 
always  Iplace  us  on  the  strongest 
side.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  the  effect  of  our 
policy  has  been  to  create  as  many 
enemies  as  possible,  while,  in  its 
latest  phase,  it  has  tended  to  pre- 
cipitate a  European  war,  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances which  could  be  conceived 
for  England.  Whether  we  take 
the  nations  separately,  or,  grouping 
them  collectively,  class  individuals 
according  to  their  political  affinities, 
we  find  the  same  results.  We 
stimulated  the  Poles  to  exertion  by 
popular  clamour,  and  have  since 
exasperated  them  against  us  by 
what  they  term  our  desertion  of 
their  cause.  We  have  irritated 
Russia  to  such  a  degree  that  she 
does  not  consider  the  insults  she 
subsequently  heaped  upon  us  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  our  in- 
terference. The  Christians  through- 
out the  East  regard  us  as  their 
natural  enemies  ;  and  our  short- 
lived popularity  in  Greece  exists  no 
longer,  though  we  have  made  a 
sacrifice  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
retain  it.  In  Italy  we  are  prover- 
bial for  barren  sympathy;  in  France 
we  have  of  late  done  all  we  could 
to  increase  the  national  antipathy ; 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America 
we  are  hated  as  cordially  as  in  the 
Northern;  while  our  latest  diplo- 
matic efforts  in  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question  have  outraged  the 
whole  German  nationality.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  only  Press  more 
bitter  against  England  than  the 
German  is  the  Danish ;  so  that  we 
have  failed  to  conciliate  the  one 
million  of  people  for  whose  sake 
we  have  offended  forty.  In  point 
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of  fact,  the  only  real  friends  remain- 
ing to  us  in  Europe  are  a  few 
Mussulmans.  Meantime,  without 
knowing  it,  we  are  pushing  matters 
to  a  revolutionary  war  with  a  fatal 
precision.  Oppressed  nationalities 
are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation  for  aid  and  sympathy; 
while  in  complex  questions  the 
Foreign  Office  finds  itself  involved 
by  tradition  with  the  oppressors. 
Thus,  up  to  the  first  of  last  February, 
Bismark  and  Rechberg  leant  upon 
us  for  support  in  their  anti-national 
policy.  Without  our  countenance 
they  would  never  have  had  the 
courage  to  pursue  a  course  which 
will  probably  excite  the  phlegmatic 
German  masses  to  revolt.  Without 
the  knowledge  that  the  British 
nation  sympathises  in  every  revolu- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
phlegmatic  German  masses  would 
revolt.  So  long  as  we  wish  to  use 
the  rulers  as  political  allies,  we  lead 
them  to  trust  us,  but  we  desert 
them  when  the  ruled  demand  our 
sympathy.  Thus  we  have  the  con- 
fidence and  the  friendship  of  neither. 
We  are  perpetually  tumbling  be- 
tween two  stools :  now  the  traditions 
of  our  foreign  policy  commit  us  to 
one  course,  now  the  sentimentalism 
of  the  masses  drives  us  into  another 
which  conflicts  with  it;  now  we 
are  encouraging  the  governors  to 
resistance,  now  the  governed  to 
revolt,  until  it  is  no  wonder  that 
both  governors  and  governed  be- 
lieve that  we  are  doing  our  best 
to  set  them  by  the  ears.  We  cast, 
not  oil,  but  blazing  petroleum  on 
the  troubled  waters,  and  then  throw 
the  blame  of  the  conflagration  on 
the  masses  we  have  ourselves  ig- 
nited. We  have  a  knack  of  leading 
on  our  friends,  and  then  deserting 
them — as  fatal  to  them  as  it  is  en- 
couraging to  their  enemies.  As  we 
stimulated  the  Poles  to  a  resistance 
which  has  proved  most  disastrous, 
so  we  have  forced  Denmark  to  make 
concessions  to  Germany  which  will 
probably  lead  to  the  ultimate  ruin 
of  King  Christian.  As  we  blustered 
to  Russia,  so  have  we  blustered  to 
Germany;  but  whereas  we  were 
only  humiliated  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  Russia,  we  now  suffer  in- 
sult and  disgrace  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Germany.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  liberal  institutions  in 
Europe,  it  was  from  us  that  the  two 
men  in  Austria  and  Prussia  who 
trample  most  notoriously  upon  those 
institutions  received  countenance 
and  support.  It  is  difficult,  in  this 
last  matter,  to  say  whether  we  have 
most  ill-used  the  Danes  or  the  Ger- 
mans. We  have  turned  the  Danes 
out  of  Holstein,  and  lost  that  pro- 
vince to  them  irretrievably;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  handed 
it  over  to  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  Hol- 
steiners  would  not  prefer  King 
Christian  to  Bismark.  By  our  treaty 
of  1852,  we  imposed  upon  this  vic- 
timised population  King  Log ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  diplomatic  phe- 
nomenon, that  the  mode  by  which 
we  proposed  to  give  effect  to  that 
treaty  in  1864  was  by  encouraging 
the  triumphal  entry  of  King  Stork. 
Without  our  pressure  exercised  on 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  Cabinets  in 
those  capitals  would  never  have 
ventured  upon  that  rupture  with 
the  Diet  at  Frankfort  which  has 
since  culminated  in  the  occupation 
not  only  of  Holstein,  but  of  Schles- 
wig.  In  other  words,  we  have  been 
the  means  of  insidiously  introducing 
into  the  dominions  of  King  Chris- 
tian his  bitterest  enemies.  That 
we  should  have  honestly  believed 
it  possible  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Denmark  by  means  of  an  Austro- 
Prussian  army  in  Schleswig- Hol- 
stein, is  an  instance  of  such  re- 
freshing simplicity  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  that  even  Bis- 
mark must  have  felt  a  twinge  of 
conscience  at  betraying  a  confidence 
so  innocently  and  touchingly  re- 
posed. 

Have  the  people  of  England  the 
least  idea  who  are  their  friends  and 
who  their  enemies  1  Do  they  know 
whom  they  want  to  injure  and 
whom  to  benefit  ?  If  the  absolute 
Governments  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
are  our  friends,  then  we  have  im- 
perilled their  very  existence  by  forc- 
ing them  with  positive  threats  into 
direct  collision  with  the  Diet  of 
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Frankfort,  with  about  thirty  sove- 
reign German  states,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  aristocratic  fac- 
tion, with  the  whole  German  na- 
tion. If  the  whole  German  nation 
are  our  friends,  then  we  have  be- 
trayed them  most  egregiously,  and 
have  driven  them  for  shelter  into 
the  arms  of  our  natural  enemy,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French :  if  the 
Danes  are  our  friends,  we  have 
been  the  means  of  their  abandon- 
ing without  a  struggle  one  of  the 
finest  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  leaving  them  to  fight  all 
Germany  single-handed.  To  Ger- 
many we  have  presented  the  alter- 
native of  a  war  with  Denmark  or  a 
civil  war — to  Denmark,  of  a  war 
with  Germany  or  abject  submission; 
while  to  ourselves  we  have  reserved 
the  choice  of  helping  Denmark  to 
fight  Germany,  or  of  leaving  her 
to  her  fate,  and  receiving  the  con- 
tumely of  all  Europe  condensed 
and  heaped  upon  our  heads.  If 
we  abandon  Denmark  after  hav- 
ing urged  her  to  make  sacrifices  on 
the  promise  of  our  support,  we 
should  deserve  to  be  "cut"  by 
every  respectable  nation.  If  we 
make  war  for  Denmark  in  the  anti- 
nationality  sense,'  the  one  result 
more  disastrous  than  failure  would 
be  success.  We  should  be  fighting 
to  preserve  a  kingdom,  one-half  of 
the  population  of  which  wishes  to 
be  united  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
the  other  half  to  Germany.  If,  after 
what  has  passed,  we  reattached  by 
force  the  German  element  to  the 
Danish,  we  should  have  expended 
blood  and  treasure  to  create  the  weak- 
est power  in  Europe.  "  Rottenness ' ' 
would  then  be  no  name  for  "the 
state  of  Denmark."  The  only  nation 
which  has  thoroughly  co-operated 
with  us  in  our  Danish  policy  has  been 
the  Russian,  the  only  nation  whose 
interests  are  in  every  respect  op- 
posed to  ours  in  the  Baltic,  and 
whose  aggressive  tendencies  we  have 
to  fear.  She  is  the  only  nation 
whom,  in  the  present  crisis,  we  are 
treating  in  a  really  friendly  and 
good-natured  way.  Thanks  to  our 
efforts,  we  have  put  matters  upon 
such  a  footing  that  scarcely  any- 
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thing  can  turn  up  which  will  not 
be  to  her  advantage.  To  be  sure, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  bene- 
fiting a  good  deal  indirectly.  He 
has  not  failed  to  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  rendering  abor- 
tive a  very  ill-timed  effort  on  our 
part  to  settle  matters  by  means  of 
a  conference;  and  he  can  scarcely 
fail  to  secure,  as  the  price  of  his 
most  valuable  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  small  German  states,  especially 
those  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  at- 
tacked as  they  are  at  present  by 
England  and  Bismark,  certain  pro- 
vinces necessary  to  his  frontier  ar- 
rangements. By  a  curious  fatal- 
ity, the  German  population  on  the 
Rhine  took  a  very  strong  interest 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
are  very  liberal  in  their  political 
tendencies,  and  naturally  lean  rather 
towards  England,  from  whom  they 
have  nothing  to  fear,  than  towards 
their  immediate  neighbour.  Had 
the  Emperor  wished  us  to  present 
to  him  the  Rhine  provinces,  he 
would  probably  have  suggested  to 
us  the  policy  we  have  pursued  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
by  which  we  have  not  only  entirely 
alienated  this  population  from  our- 
selves, but  brought  them  into  direct 
collision  with  the  despotic  element 
in  Germany. 

Had  we  placed  the  Emperor  in 
this  advantageous  position  because 
we  could  not  thwart  his  aggressive 
designs  without  abandoning  those 
liberal  principles  which  Englishmen 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  they 
represent  abroad,  our  policy,  though 
unlucky,  would  have  been  intelli- 
gible. But  the  peculiar  feature  of 
the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
forcing  upon  the  Emperor  the  pre- 
sidency of  that  Rhine  Confedera- 
tion which  he  tried  in  vain  to  create 
some  years  ago  at  Baden,  by  dint 
of  our  opposing  not  merely  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  and  of  liberty, 
but  of  constitutional  law.  We  actu- 
ally applaud  Prussia  and  Austria 
for  an  open  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution. Having  failed  at  Frank- 
fort to  get  a  majority  over  the  libe- 
ral states  of  Germany,  the  despotic 
governments,  with  the  approval  of 
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England,  determine  to  apply  force, 
and  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  a 
sovereign  "state,  while  it  is  in  the 
occupation  of  Federal  forces,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  law.  The  Fede- 
ral troops  in  Holstein  would  have 
been  bound  to  resist  by  force  the 
Prussian  invasion,  but,  being  nume- 
rically unable  to  cope  with  the  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  armies  united, 
they  have  as  yet  preferred  to  re- 
main passive  rather  than  seek  the 
support  of  French  bayonets.  No 
wonder  the  German  people  say  that 
the  English  press  is  bought  by 
France,  when  they  see  that  it  is 
urging  the  public  on  such  a  fatal 
course.  No  wonder  we  are  lam- 
pooned in  every  penny  German 
periodical,  when  we  appeared  as'the 
comforters  and  counsellors  of  the 
most  reactionary  Ministers  in  Eu- 
rope, at  the  critical  moment  when 
they  were  venturing  upon  the  most 
illegal  and  reactionary  measure.  If 
it  were  not  so  disastrous  to  the 
country,  it  would  be  amusing  to 
point  out  how  the  spasmodic  efforts 
we  made  in  favour  of  peace  were 
directly  conducive  to  war ;  how 
every  despatch  addressed  to  Bis- 
mark  and  Rechberg  encouraged 
those  statesmen  to  precipitate  the 
crisis ;  how  much  less  dangerous  to 
Denmark  the  small  states  of  Ger- 
many, led  by  the  Dukes  of  Baden 
and  Coburg,  would  have  been  than 
the  two  great  Powers,  led  by  their 
two  intriguing  Ministers;  how  much 
more  formidable  to  King  Christian 
is  the  King  of  Prussia  than  the 
Duke  of  Augustenburg ;  how,  if  we 
had  wished  to  keep  the  peace,  all 
our  efforts  should  have  been  di- 
rected to  support  the  small  states 
of  Germany  against  the  large,  and 
so  to  paralyse  the  violent  and  arbi- 
trary action  of  the  latter. 

As  an  eyewitness  of  a  good  deal 
of  what  has  transpired  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  since  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  I  was  enabled  to  form 
my  opinions  upon  the  spot ;  and  as 
everything,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  British 
press  upon  the  subject  has  taken 
only  one  view,  and  as,  with  the 
same  absence  of  originality  which 


has  induced  them  to  take  that  view, 
they  have  all  stated  either  that  it 
is  based  upon  ignorance  (this  was 
the  ground  usually  taken,  at  the 
opening  of  the  question,  by  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), or  else  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  display  that  ignorance 
by  adopting  the  same  arguments, 
there  may  be  a  certain  novelty  in 
looking  at  this  question  from  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  or  Anglo-Saxon 
stand-point,  rather  than  from  the 
Danish  or  Scandinavian.  Whatever 
the  popular  view  may  be,  there  is 
too  much  fairness  in  the  British 
public  to  refuse  to  hear  the  other 
side  ;  and  I  have  therefore  put  in 
their  broadest  form  the  arguments 
by  which,  in  Germany,  our  policy 
is  discredited.  Had  our  efforts  in 
favour  of  Denmark  been  crowned 
with  success,  it  would  signify  little 
to  us  what  the  Germans  thought 
about  the  matter.  The  fact  that 
we  have  utterly  failed,  entitles  to 
a  higher  consideration  than  they 
would  otherwise  possess  those  ar- 
gjuments  which  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  an  opposite  policy.  In 
order,  however,  more  clearly  to 
comprehend  its  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  relate  shortly  the  events 
of  the  last  few  weeks  —  events 
for  which  our  Government  should 
have  been  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
which,  had  they  been  anticipated, 
would  have  enabled  us  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  placed. 

It  was  upon  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  year  which  has  just  closed  that 
three  strangers  might  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  Har- 
burg  embarking  on  board  a  little 
river-steamer  lying  at  the  wharf  with 
her  steam  up.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  Harburg  observed  nothing,  for 
they  are  a  phlegmatic  commercial 
race,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  the  concerns  of  other  people ; 
and  although  there  was  something 
unusual  in  these  gentlemen  taking 
a  trip  down  the  Elbe  in  a  steamer 
chartered  expressly  for  themselves 
in  mid- winter,  no  curious  questions 
were  asked  as  to  who  they  were,  or 
where  they  were  going.  They  were 
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a  very  quiet,  unpretending  trio, 
with  no  display  of  luggage  or  at- 
tendants; and  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  understood  them  to  be 
public  functionaries,  employed  in 
making  an  official  tour  of  investi- 
gation upon  the  river.  So  he 
steamed  unsuspiciously  down  to 
Gluckstadt  through  a  stream  al- 
ready cumbered  with  blocks  of  ice ; 
and  his  passengers  went  ashore  in 
a  little  boat,  and  were  met  on  the 
pier  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  who 
apparently  had  received  notice  of 
their  intended  arrival,  and  were 
there  to  meet  them.  Up  to  this 
moment  the  little  town  of  Gluck- 
stadt had  been  as  quiet  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  approach  of  the 
steamer  as  Harburg  had  been  to  its 
departure.  It  is  true  that  the  in- 
habitants had  scarcely  recovered 
the  breath  expended  in  cheering 
the  entry  of  German  troops  upon 
the  departure  of  the  Danes,  and 
shouting  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
Anthem  ;  but  they  knew  no  reason 
why  they  should  regard  the  gentle- 
men walking  along  the  pier  with 
any  unusual  interest.  Suddenly  a 
sort  of  electric  shock  seemed  to 
thrill  through  the  town ;  people 
began  frantically  to  run  towards 
the  market-place ;  the  three  gentle- 
men found  themselves  surrounded 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  excited  mul- 
titude, who  could  scarcely  realise 
the  fact  that  he  whom  they  main- 
tained to  be  their  lawful  sovereign 
had  come  to  claim  his  own,  and 
had  been  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  traps  laid  for  him  by  his 
enemies,  thus  to  steal  into  the 
country.  No  one  could  visit  Hoi- 
stein  at  such  a  moment  without 
catching  the  infection.  Who  can 
stand  by  and  watch  unmoved  the 
progress  of  a  game  when  the  stake 
played  for  is  a  crown  1  Who  can 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  shouting 
and  cheering  and  wild  excitement, 
and  remain  indifferent  to  the  pop- 
ular emotion  ?  How  is  it  possible 
to  see  a  whole  nation  testifying 
its  unanimous  desire  for  some  one 
thing  upon  which  they  have  set 
their  affections,  and  not  join  in 
"wishing  they  may  get  it  ? "  It  may 


be  bad  for  them,  or  they  may  have 
no  right  to  it ;  but  when  nearly  a 
million  of  wills  are  all  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  their 
favour.  Whole  nations  are  not  una- 
nimous without  some  cause.  And 
although  we  may  not  always  trust  the 
wisdom  of  popular  movements,  and 
generally  disapprove  of  the  means 
they  employ  to  achieve  their  ends, 
they  deserve  to  be  respected  when 
they  represent  the  aspirations  of 
every  class  of  society.  There  is 
something  singularly  inconsistent 
in  the  point  of  view  from  which, 
from  the  first,  we'have  regarded  the 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  question  —  a 
point  of  view  so  entirely  antagon- 
istic to  all  the  principles  which  we 
profess  govern  our  foreign  policy, 
that  it  is  quite  clear  either  that 
those  principles  must  be  radically 
wrong,  or  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  shrunk  from  the  application 
of  them  in  this  case.  The  first  im- 
pression to  be  removed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  aspiration  in 
Holstein  is,  that  it  partakes  of  any 
revolutionary  character.  To  one 
accustomed  to  see  countries  in  re- 
volution, the  manifestation  of  the 
popular  feeling  throughout  the 
country  was  very  remarkable.  Hav- 
ing seen  all  the  European  revolu- 
tions which  have  taken  place  since 
1848,  with  the  exception  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  King  Otho  from  Greece, 
I  could  form  some  estimate  of  the 
character  of  this  movement,  which 
differs  from  all  others  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinary  respect  for  con- 
stituted authority  which  the  Hol- 
steiners  have  shown  from  the  be- 
ginning. They  have  not  perpetrated 
a  single  act  of  violence  on  the 
Danish  officials,  even  when  the  pre- 
sence of  German  troops  might  have 
tempted  them  to  give  vent  to  their 
long -pent -up  feelings,  after  the 
manner  of  the  more  excitable  races 
of  the  south.  The  consequence  is, 
that  abroad  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Holsteinersdid  not  detest  the  Danes 
as  cordially  as  was  possible  for  one 
race  to  do  which  was  governed  by 
another  totally  dissimilar  to  it.  The 
Englishman  arriving  in  Holstein 
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was  rather  astonished  to  hear  the 
inhabitants  talking  of  themselves 
as  an  oppressed  nationality ;  and 
although  it  is  true  that  the  form  of 
oppression  was  mild,  yet  our  own 
experience  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
has  taught  us  how  impossible  it  is 
to  devise  a  form  of  government 
which  shall  satisfy  a  people  whose 
sole  aspiration  is  separation.  The 
antagonism  between  Holsteiner  and 
Dane  is  as  decided  as  between  Rus- 
sian  and  Pole,  Austrian  and  Italian, 
Northern  and  Southern  Ameri- 
can ;  and,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
fact  that  the  central  Government 
is  democratic  does  not  mend  the 
matter.  The  fact  is,  that  Holstein 
could  more  easily  be  governed  from 
Copenhagen  by  a  despot  than  by  a 
democracy,  for  the  latter  is  the 
most  grinding  and  aggressive  form 
of  government  of  the  two  j  and  it  is 
only  since  the  Liberals  of  Copen- 
hagen have  pushed  their  kings  to 
acts  of  illegality  in  Holstein  that 
the  people  of  that  country  have 
risen  upon  their  rulers.  The  war 
of  1849  and  1850  was  forced  upon 
the  Holsteiners  by  the  Radicals  of 
Copenhagen,  just  as  the  signature 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  18th  of 
last  November  was  extorted  from 
the  present  King  by  the  same  party, 
under  the  menace  of  a  revolution 
which  should  annex  Denmark  to 
Sweden  and  Norway.  In  order,  then, 
thoroughly  to  appeciate  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  in- 
to the  merits  of  the  question,  though, 
had  our  statesmen  comprehended 
them  at  the  outset,  that  situation 
could  never  have  arisen.  Had  the 
antagonism  between  the  German 
and  the  Danish  element  in  this 
peninsula  been  ^  clearly  understood 
from  the  beginning,  we  never  should 
have  made  a  treaty  which  seems  to 
have  been  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  casus  belli  between 
the  races,  whenever  the  contingency 
should  arise  for  which  it  was  meant 
to  provide.  A  treaty  between  the 
great  European  Powers,  naming  a 
President  to  succeed  Mr  Lincoln  so 
soon  as  peace  should  be  established 
in  America,  who  should  govern  both 
sections  of  the  Union  under  certain 


conditions,  would  not  be  more  sen- 
sible. The  Holsteiners,  at  the  end 
of  the  struggle  of  1849  and  1850, 
when  they  failed  to  separate  them- 
selves from  Denmark,  found  a  sove- 
reign unconstitutionally  imposed 
upon  them  by  Powers  who  had  no 
business  to  interfere  in  their  inter- 
nal affairs,  and  never  for  one  in- 
stant dreamt  of  acquiescing  in  an 
arrangement  which,  it  was  clear, 
was  designed  to  reduce  them  from 
the  position  of  a  sovereign  state  to 
that  of  a  Danish  province.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Holsteiners,  the  King 
of  Denmark  had  no  more  right  to 
arrange  with  England  who  should 
be  Duke  of  Holstein  at  his  death, 
than  would  William  IV.  have  been 
entitled  to  make  a  treaty  with 
France  naming  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland as  his  successor,  instead  of 
our  present  Queen,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  No  doubt  has 
ever  existed  in  the  mind  of  any 
Holsteiner  as  to  who  is  the  legiti- 
mate and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  Duchy,  and  the  strongest 
confirmation  that  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  think  King  Christian's 
title  under  the  Treaty  invalid,  lies 
in  the  fact  of  his  own  eldest  brother, 
Prince  Charles  of  Glucksburg,  hav- 
ing refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him.  Perhaps,  if  we 
thoroughly  apprehended  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  of  1852  was  a  mea- 
sure of  political  expediency  created 
by  the  then  state  of  our  relations 
with  Greece,  we  should  have  less 
sympathy  for  it.  But  it  is  a  singu- 
lar circumstance] that  Greece  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Denmark,  just  as 
Denmark  has  since  come  to  the 
rescue  of  Greece.  We  were  on  the 
point  of  on  open  rupture  with  Rus- 
sia when  the  solution  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question,  in  a  Rus- 
sian sense,  presented  itself  as  an 
escape  from  the  difficulty.  Russia 
had  two  objects  to  gain  in  this 
treaty ;  one  was  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  a  Scandinavian  Empire, 
the  other  to  establish  her  own  claims 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The 
treaty  of  1852  accomplished  both 
purposes.  Never  had  an  occasion 
presented  itself  more  favourable  to 
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the  creation  of  an  Empire  in  the 
North — which  should  be  a  counter- 
poise to  Russia,  and  a  valuable  ally 
to  this  country — than  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  Den- 
mark. Holstein  and  the  German 
part  of  Schleswig  might  have  been 
allowed  to  revert  to  their  legitimate 
princes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  as  well  as  of 
the  Eider-Dane  party  at  Copenha- 
gen, would  have  been  satisfied  by 
an  arrangement  which  would  have 
given  us  a  chain  of  allies  extend- 
ing from  Lapland  to  Sicily,  cutting 
Europe  in  two,  and  separating  the 
only  two  Powers  whose  combination 
is  dangerous  to  us  by  an  insepar- 
able barrier.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  our  natural  allies  in  Europe  are 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Italy  ; 
our  natural  enemies,  Russia  and 
France.  By  our  Treaty  of  1852  we 
secured  Russia  against  Scandina- 
via, cleared  away  twelve  interven- 
ing heirs,  bringing  her  within  three 
of  the  succession.  Moreover,  we 
recognise  in  that  document,  in  so 
many  words,  rights  which  she  has 
not  got ;  by  our  subsequent  policy 
in  supporting  a  treaty  originally 
made  in  the  interest  of  Russia,  we 
alienate  our  natural  ally,  Germany, 
and  drive  that  whole  nationality 
into  the  arms  of  our  natural  enemy, 
France.  In  other  words,  the  effect 
of  the  treaty  has  been  to  unite 
Germany  with  France  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  guarantee  Russia 
against  a  dangerous  northern  rival. 
The  traditional  Foreign  Office  objec- 
tion to  the  formation  of  a  Scan- 
dinavia is  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  Power.  That  obj  ection 
was  good  before  the  invention  of 
steam  iron-clads,  and  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Sound  was  the 
only  entrance  to  the  Baltic  ;  but  as 
during  the  Crimean  war  our  whole 
fleet  passed  through  the  Great  Belt 
— a  channel  fifteen  miles  wide — the 
conditions  are  materially  altered. 
The  only  combination  under  these 
circumstances  which  might  be  in- 
convenient would  be  the  extremely 
improbable  one  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween Russia  and  Scandinavia.  The 
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best  proof,  however,  that  a  Scandi- 
navian Empire  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  England,  is  the  trouble 
which  Russia  takes  to  prevent  it. 
It  never  can  be  an  advantage  to 
England  to  create  weak  Powers  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  yet  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  war  to  per- 
petuate the  existence  of  a  kingdom 
which  possesses  none  of  the  ele- 
ments of  strength  or  stability.  If 
we  succeed  in  our  present  policy,  we 
shall  force  into  an  unholy  union  two 
antagonistic  nationalities,  almost 
equal  in  population,  and  determined 
to  quarrel  upon  the  first  opportunity. 
If  Russia  has  been  unable  to  absorb 
Poland,  if  Hungary  still  is  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Austria,  how  can  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Danes  govern 
a  million  of  Anglo-Saxons,  deter- 
mined on  sooner  or  later  gaining 
their  independence  1  We  may  force 
them  to  submit  for  the  moment,  as 
we  did  in  1852,  but  it  is  only  con- 
cealing the  sore  with  a  blister, 
which  will  cause  it  to  break  out 
with  renewed  violence.  The  fact 
that  the  people  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein are  supported  in  their  national 
aspirations  by  forty  millions  of 
Germans,  will  not  tend  to  make 
them  abandon  those  aspirations; 
and  whatever  be  the  immediate 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  requires 
no  sage  to  predict  that  the  ultimate 
solution  of  it  must  be  the  separation 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  by  a  line  of  national 
demarcation  in  Schleswig.  True 
statesmanship  consists  not  in  the 
creation  of  future  difficulties  by  the 
unskilful  patching-up  of  those  which 
exist,  but  in  the  final  and  perma- 
nent settlement  of  questions  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  Europe.  This, 
then,  is  the  whole  secret  of  that 
perpetual  struggle  which  has  been 
going  on  for  fifteen  years,  and  which 
has  been  fought  out  upon  technical 
grounds  so  involved  and  compli- 
cated, that  both  sides  have  found  it 
easy  to  make  a  case.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  with  a  characteristic  love  of 
law  and  order,  instead  of  taking 
the  sensational  line,  which  would 
have  been  at  once  seized  upon  in 
Italy,  and  simply  basing  their  re- 
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sistance  upon  the  popular  ground  of 
nationality,  have  argued  every  point 
with  the  Danish  Government  as  in 
a  court  of  law.  The  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort has  maintained  its  rights  by 
subtleties  of  reasoning  too  refined 
for  the  general  public,  who  would 
have  understood  the  question  at 
once,  had  it  been  presented  to  them 
as  a  simple  question  of  nationality, 
but  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  it  as  an  arena  for  German 
professors  to  display  their  dialectic 
powers.  The  same  principle  of 
nationality  which  in  Italy  secured 
the  English  sympathy,  is  at  stake 
here ;  the  difference  is,  that  there  it 
had  an  ideal  basis,  and  was  carried 
out  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  here 
it  has  a  legal  basis,  and  has  been 
fought  with  no  sharper  weapon, 
since  1849,  than  the  pen.  The 
struggle  is  not  so  exciting,  especially 
as  it  has  been  carried  on  in  Ger- 
man, and  has  lasted  so  many  years. 
It  is  a  curious  satire  upon  political 
professions,  that  England  should 
have  been  the  Power  to  impose 
upon  a  sovereign  state,  without 
consulting  its  legislative  bodies,  a 
ruler  whom  they  did  not  want, 
and  to  insist  upon  uniting  its 
population  by  the  ties  of  govern- 
ment to  a  race  whom  they  detest ; 
that  while  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  we  should  be  doing  all  we 
can  to  render  government  impos- 
sible, by  affording  aid  and  consola- 
tion to  rebels,  we  should  have  our- 
selves been  the  means  of  creating 
here  a  government  the  most  unjust 
and  impossible  of  all.  It  was  this 
determination  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Holstein  to  win  their 
victory  by  moral  means  alone,  and 
to  avoid  any  recourse  to  violence 
or  bloodshed,  which  struck  me  as 
[  travelled  through  the  country. 
Everywhere  banners  were  waving, 
the  railways  were  crowded  with  ex- 
cited patriots  singing  about  Father- 
land, and  the  people  seemed  to  be 
breathing  as  though  relieved  of 
some  great  burden;  but  though  na- 
turally a  certain  confusion,  almost 
amounting  to  anarchy,  was  inevi- 
table when  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioners entered  upon  their  functions 


in  the  place  of  the  Danes,  the 
people  did  all  in  their  power,  by 
preserving  order  among  themselves, 
to  facilitate  the  task  of  their  new 
rulers.  Unfortunately,  this  line  of 
conduct  seemed  to  deprive  them  of 
all  possible  chance  of  sympathy  in 
England.  "  If,"  said  the  '  Times ' 
in  a  leading  article  of  the  19th  of 
January,  "Holstein  or  Schleswig 
had  spontaneously  risen  in  arms, 
the  feeling  of  England  would  pro- 
bably have  been  with  them ;  for 
we  have  accepted  the  principle, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a 
community  having  a  defined  ethno- 
logical and  geographical]  position, 
may  legitimately  separate  from  an- 
other, with  which  it  has  been  in 
political  relations,  and  that  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grounds  of  separ- 
ating, the  community  itself  is  en- 
titled to  be  the  only  judge.  But 
no  such  rising  took  place."  The 
fact  is,  that  among  well-ordered 
communities  abroad  there  still 
exists  what  may  in  England  be 
considered  a  ridiculous  prejudice 
against  revolutions.  The  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  believed  they  could  at- 
tain their  objects  legally,  and  with- 
out violence.  They  are  essentially 
a  conservative,  and  in  some  respects 
rather  an  old-fashioned  race,  not 
yet  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  backward  in  adopting  the 
"  latest  fashions"  from  Paris.  They 
were  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  a  certain  princely  line  had  a 
legitimate  right  to  rule  over  them. 
According  to  their  view  of  the  case, 
the  Danish  Government  robbed  the 
old  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  first  of 
his  prospective  crown,  then,  when  he 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  it  by 
force,  violently  seized  his  landed  pro- 
perty, and  finally  allowed  him  a  sum 
equal  to  about  a  fourth  of  its  value, 
presenting  to  him  for  signature  at  the 
same  time  an  illegal  document,  with 
the  alternative  of  beggary  if  he  re- 
fused to  put  his  name  to  it.  The 
people  of  Holstein  did  not  conceive 
that  the  Augustenburg  line  had 
thereby  forfeited  its  rights,  more 
especially  as  the  present  claimant 
protested  against  his  father's  act  the 
instant  that  the  Copenhagen  Diet 
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ratified  the  Treaty,  which  made  the 
change  of  succession  law.  This, 
whether  the  facts  be  as  they  are 
here  stated  or  not,  was  the  received 
and  popular  version  of  the  transac- 
tion in  Holstein.  It  would  seem 
that,  had  the  people  made  a 
revolution,  or  even  had  a  revolu- 
tion been  made  for  them  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  had 
they  requested  some  outsider  with 
no  rights  at  all,  like  Victor  Em- 
manuel, to  come  and  reign  over 
them,  they  would  have  secured 
British  sympathy ;  but  they  lost  it 
by  contenting  themselves  with  a 
moral  resistance  based  upon  their 
legal  rights.  And  thus  it  happened 
that,  in  the  words  of  our  leading 
journal,  "not  even  with  a  Pretender 
on  the  frontier  and  a  German  in- 
vasion in  prospect,  could  the  Hol- 
stein people  be  roused  to  insurrec- 
tion." But  while  we  thus  reproach 
them  for  trusting  rather  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause  than  to  re- 
volutionary measures,  with  singular 
inconsistency  we  have  made  allies 
of  Messrs  Bismark  and  Kechberg, 
who  denounce  the  same  people  in 
their  respective  Chambers  as  demo- 

»crats  and  revolutionists.  Just  as 
in  America,  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  tide  over  a  political 
crisis,  it  raises  a  cry  against  Eng- 
land; so  in  Prussia,  whenever  Mr 
Von  Bismark  is  in  a  difficulty,  he 
evokes  the  spectre  of  revolution; 
and  the  terrified  Yunker,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  Japanese  Daimio, 
and  whose  experience  of  affairs  is 
so  limited  that  he  is  incapable  of 
forming  even  a  wrong  political 
opinion,  believes  the  great  oracle  of 
Berlin,  and  throws  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  a  policy  which  will 
ere  long  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  For 
the  great  middle  and  thinking 
classes  of  Germany,  who  are  neither 
revolutionary  nor  effete,  sympathise 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Schles- 
wig -  Holsteiners,  and  find  in  the 
attitude  which  the  Yunker  aristo- 
cracy has  taken  in  this  question  an 
additional  reason  for  despising  and 
distrusting  them.  It  would  be  an 
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entire  misapprehension  to  suppose 
that  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  or  Vienna 
have  been  influenced  in  their  policy 
in  this  question  by  any  respect  for 
the  Treaty  of  1852.  Says  Mr  Von 
Bismark  to  his  Chamber — "  I  con- 
sider the  question  of  Prussia's  entire 
withdrawal  from  the  London  Treaty 
rather  a  question  of  opportuneness 
than  of  rights.  If  the  German 
deductions  of  rights  in  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  matter  were  declared 
to  be  perfectly  clear  and  tran- 
sparent, and  opposing  opinions 
were  stigmatised  as  'threadbare 
sophistry'  and  '  hole  -  and  -  corner 
arguments,'  I  would  only  observe, 
in  place  of  all  criticism,  that 
hole  -  and  -  corner  arguments,  when 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Eu- 
ropean bayonets,  usually  gained 
the  day."  So  that,  according  to  the 
representative  of  public  opinion  in 
England,  right  is  always  on  the  side 
of  revolution ;  according  to  the 
Prussian  Prime  -  Minister,  it  is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  a  majority  of 
bayonets.  In  both  cases  there  is 
the  same  contempt  manifested  for 
"hole-and-corner"  arguments  which 
involve  legal  or  moral  questions. 
We  support  Denmark,  not  because 
we  signed  a  Treaty,  but  because 
Holstein  did  not  break  out  into- 
revolution;  and  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria followed  treacherously  in  our 
wake,  partly  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure we  exercised  upon  them,  and 
partly  because  it  suited  them.  Aus- 
tria fears  that  the  annexation  of 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  to  Germany 
would  increase  the  power  of  Prus- 
sia, and  therefore  she  opposes  the 
Augustenburg  pretensions,  and  ad- 
vocates the  personal  union  with 
Denmark.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  feel  sure  that  she 
could  obtain  or  retain  any  influ- 
ence over  the  Augustenburg  dy- 
nasty, while  Mr  Von  Bismark  is 
perfectly  well  aware  of  what  is 
equally  clear  to  everybody  except 
to  the  Austrian,  and  perhaps  to  our 
own  Government,  that  if  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
are  finally  disposed  of,  Holstein,  and 
probably  a  part  of  Schleswig,  will 
ultimately  become  altogether  a  Prus- 
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sian  province.  As  a  preliminary 
measure  to  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion, the  personal  union  with  Den- 
mark under  King  Christian  may 
be  safely  proposed,  for  it  is  a  union 
which  is  certain  to  end  in  a  divorce ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  get 
rid  of  her  first  love  satisfactorily,  to 
insure  this  rich  country  dropping 
like  ripe  fruit  to  Prussia. 

When  I  arrived  at  Kiel,  the  day 
after  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg 
had  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
the  town,  the  Holsteiners  were  still 
giving  vent  to  the  redundancy  of 
their  enthusiasm.  They  had  been 
passing  from  one  phase  of  patriotic 
excitement  to  another.  First  of  all, 
the  sullen  departure  of  the  Danish 
garrisons  put  them  in  good  spirits, 
and  they  chuckled  inwardly  as  they 
watched  the  retiring  regiments. 
Then,  almost  before  the  last  Danish 
soldier  had  disappeared,  from  every 
window  fluttered  the  national  ban- 
ner. The  whole  town  instantane- 
ously broke  out  into  rejoicing.  The 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  population 
gave  themselves  up  with  one  con- 
sent to  singing,  upon  all  possible 
occasions  and  without  intermission, 
"  Schleswig  -  Holstein  meer  um- 
schlungen."  The  Saxon  and  Hano- 
verian troops  were  welcomed  as  de- 
liverers, and  overwhelmed  with 
civilities.  Every  Danish  emblem 
disappeared;  the  word  Kongliche 
was  taken  down  from  all  the  public 
buildings,  and,  with  a  levity  char- 
acteristic of  all  popular  emotion, 
the  people  of  Kiel  thought  that 
their  cause  was  won,  that  their 
anxieties  were  at  an  end,  and  that 
nothing  more  remained  but  for 
Duke  Frederick  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  his  own ;  so  that  when 
that  Prince  did  unexpectedly  make 
his  appearance,  the  town  went  off 
into  a  new  series  of  demonstrations  ; 
and  as  I  entered  it  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  I  found  the  streets 
illuminated  by  a  torchlight  proces- 
sion. Five  hundred  waving  torches 
cast  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  snow- 
clad  houses  and  whitened  streets  ; 
and  when  they  all  collected  in  front 
of  the  Bahnhoffs  Hotel,  at  which 
the  Duke  had  taken  up  his  abode, 
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and  broke  out  into  enthusiastic 
cheers,  and  bands  played,  and 
banners  fluttered,  and  a  vener- 
able citizen,  with  a  voice  trem- 
bling from  emotion,  in  a  few 
touching  words  welcomed  back  to 
his  own  capital  the  Prince  who 
had  been  in  exile  from  it  for 
fourteen  years,  it  was  difficult 
to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  or  to  remain 
an  indifferent  spectator  to  this  de- 
velopment of  it.  The  Duke,  stand- 
ing at  a  window,  addressed  the 
crowd,  which,  with  eager  upturned 
faces,  were  gazing  upon  and  listening 
to  him  for  the  first  time.  To  judge 
by  the  cheers  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  speech,  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  inspection,  and  dispersed,  not 
to  go  to  bed,  but  to  parade  the 
streets  and  lanes.  It  was  the  last 
night  of  the  year,  and  there  seemed 
something  hopeful  in  the  auspices 
under  which  1864  was  being  ush- 
ered in.  I  adjourned,  with  a  num- 
ber of  excited  citizens,  to  a  club  or 
harmonia,  as  it  was  called ;  and 
here,  under  the  influence  of  beer, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
patriotic  speeches  were  made,  toasts 
proposed,  and  the  old  year  satisfac- 
torily disposed  of.  Little  did  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Kiel  then  ima- 
gine that  before  many  weeks  were 
over  all  would  be  changed ;  that 
they  would  be  taking  down  instead 
of  putting  up  flags,  ceasing  to  apos- 
trophise "  Schleswig-Holstein  sea- 
embraced,"  and  meeting  in  the 
harmonia  not  to  congratulate  but 
to  condole  with  each  other — to 
drink  no  longer  to  the  health  of 
Saxon  and  of  Hanoverian,  but 
confusion  to  the  Austrian  and  the 
Prussian.  However,  they  did  right 
not  to  anticipate  misfortunes.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  bright  sun  to 
make  what  little  hay  they  could, 
and  every  demonstration  that  could 
be  imagined  was  made.  Twenty- 
four  fair  maids  of  Kiel,  dressed  in 
white,  with  tricolor  ribbons,  came 
and  tendered  their  homage  to  the 
Duke  on  behalf  of  the  sex  generally. 
A  grand  patriotic  representation 
was  given  at  the  theatre,  with  a 
tableau  emblematical  of  the  inse- 
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parable  union  of  Schleswig  with 
Holstein ;  while  deputations  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  unvaried  suc- 
cession, not  merely  from  all  parts 
of  Holstein,  but  from  Schleswig  as 
well.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  consisted  of  a  procession  of 
four  hundred  yeomen  and  small 
country  proprietors,  who  rode  into 
the  town,  and  formed  with  military 
precision  before  the  hotel.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  upon  these  sturdy 
agriculturists,  and  not  see  in  them 
the  type  of  the  British  farmer. 
Schleswig-Holstein  is  indeed  the 
cradle  of  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  race  j 
their  oldest  national  songs  were 
preserved,  not  in  their  own  coun- 
try, but  in  ours  ;'and  our  chronicler, 
the  Venerable  Bede,  furnishes  the 
most  authentic  traditions  of  their 
early  history.  The  language  of  the 
Frisen  and  the  Angeln  is  full  of 
words  which  are  to  be  found,  not  in 
German,  but  in  English ;  and  both 
the  rural  and  maritime  populations 
of  these  provinces  bear  the  strong- 
est resemblance  to  our  own.  It  is 
this  similarity  of  national  character 
which  has  induced  them  to  offer  that 
dogged  resistance  to  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  Danes,  which  we  are 
of  all  people  the  most  capable  of 
appreciating.  No  conviction  is  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
Holsteiner  than  the  impossibility  of 
his  country  losing  its  national  inde- 
pendence, and  becoming  a  Danish 
province.  That  England  should  be 
ready  to  embark  in  a  war  for  the 

Eurpose  of  subjecting  by  force  a 
rave  people  to  the  yoke  of  a  Gov- 
ernment which  they  detest,  and  of 
a  race  with  whom  they  have  nothing 
in  common,  is  sufficiently  strange  in 
this  nineteenth  century ;  but  that 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe  upon 
whom  to  exercise  this  act  of  injus- 
tice and  tyranny,  we  should  choose 
that  race  from  which  we  have 
sprung,  and  from  which  we  have 
inherited  those  qualities  which  have 
made  us  great  and  powerful,  seems 
incredible.  Surely,  if  we  were  deter- 
mined to  depart  from  the  principle 
of  non-intervention  we  have  so 
loudly  proclaimed,  we  need  not 
have  chosen  our  own  ancestors  as 


the  nationality  to  be  subjugated  and 
oppressed.  I  got  tired  of  attempt- 
ing to  defend  the  policy  of  the 
British  Government  to  the  worthy 
burghers  of  Kiel,  or  of  trying  to  ex- 
plain it  upon  any  rational  grounds. 
Whether  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  interest  or  public 
morality,  there  was  equally  little  to 
be  said  for  it.  I  was  ashamed  to 
say  we  felt  bound  in  honour  to 
maintain  a  Treaty  which,  if  honour 
had  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
we  ought  never  to  have  made — 
that,  partly  to  propitiate  Russia, 
partly  to  perpetuate  the  existence 
of  a  Power  we  thought  useful  to 
us,  we  passed  over  sixteen  rightful 
heirs,  and  chose  a  Prince  to  rule 
over  the  Duchies,  who,  though  a 
man  of  the  highest  character  and 
best  intentions,  was  not  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  them,  as  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Denmark 
in  the  struggle  of  1849-50.  If 
ever  there  was  an  instance  of 
the  inconvenience  of  meddling  in 
affairs  which  did  not  concern 
us,  it  was  when  we  went  about 
hunting  for  a  Prince  to  impose 
against  their  will  upon  the  people 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  If  ever  five 
great  Powers  committed  an  act  of 
injustice,  it  was  when  they  delibe- 
rately combined,  from  the  lowest 
motives  of  political  expediency,  to 
deprive,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  a  sove- 
reign of  his  throne  and  a  people 
of  their  sovereign  without  consult- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other. 
The  results  are  equally  disastrous 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  to 
none  more  than  to  King  Christian 
himself,  who,  thanks  to  our  diplo- 
matic interference,  has  found  him- 
self involved  hitherto  in  nothing 
but  trouble  and  misfortune. 

While  I  was  at  Kiel,  the  report 
arrived  that  General  Hake,  who 
commanded  the  Federal  army  at 
Rendsburg,  had  sent  in  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  Danes  to  evacuate  the 
Kronewerke.  As  I  was  anxious  to 
see  whatever  fighting  might  take 
place  in  the  event  of  the  Germans 
attempting  by  force  to  occupy  the 
•  six  villages  claimed  by  Holstein  to 
the  north  of  the  Eider,  I  proceeded 
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to  Rendsburg  by  rail,  staying  a  few 
hours  at  the  prosperous  little  town 
of  Neuminster,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants had  shown  themselves  as  en- 
thusiastically in  favour  of  the  Duke 
as  elsewhere.  Rendsburg  is  a  town 
containing  about  1 2,000  inhabitants. 
Curiously  situated  upon  an  island 
in  the  Eider,  which  it  completely 
covers,  it  is  strongly  fortified  to- 
wards Germany;  but  the  Danes  eva- 
cuated the  position  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by 
our  Government  to  abandon  Hoi- 
stein.  Had  we  been  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  King  Christian,  we  could 
not,  from  the  first  moment  of  our . 
meddling  in  his  affairs,  have  im- 
posed upon  him  a  policy  more  ut- 
terly ruinous  to  his  interests.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that,  had  we 
been  desirous  of  making  a  stand 
against  Germany  for  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  in  its  integrity,  we 
should  never  have  counselled  the 
evacuation  of  the  largest  province 
in  it.  The  Danes  would  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  been  vic- 
torious in  a  contest  with  the  small 
Federal  army  of  execution,  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  would 
have  been  able  to  make  better 
terms  for  themselves  had  the  strug- 
gle taken  place  to  the  south  of 
the  Eider,  and  the  Duke  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  residing  in  his 
prospective  duchy  for  a  month. 
Holstein  has  already  acquired  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  become  Ger- 
man, and  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  Schleswig,  nobody  even  in  Eng- 
land now  supposes  that  Holstein  is 
to  be  reunited  to  Denmark.  To 
those  who  were  familiar  with  this 
question,  and  with  the  intentions 
of  Germany  with  regard  to  it,  the 
course  which  this  country  should 
have  pursued  was  perfectly  clear. 
Fortunately  our  public  men,  by 
frankly  stating  at  the  outset  that 
they  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  question,  do  not  leave  it  a  mys- 
tery why  they  did  not  pursue  that 
course.  The  two  nations  we  have 
most  cruelly  injured  in  Europe  are 
the  Poles  and  the  Danes,  and  both 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Had  we, 
instead  of  supporting  the  two  great 
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Powers  against  Germany,  and  in- 
stead of  sending  Lord  Wodehouse 
to  Copenhagen,  from  the  first  told 
King  Christian  that  he  need  not 
count  upon  our  fleets  and  armies, 
he  might  have  defended  Holstein 
under  far  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  Schleswig.  He  would 
have  opposed  the  entry  of  the  small 
army  of  Saxons  and  Hanoverians 
at  a  time  when  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  not  made  up  their  minds  to  the 
policy  of  violence  they  have  since 
adopted ;  and  by  a  little  dexterous 
diplomacy  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  might  have  brought  about  a  con- 
flict between  the  Liberal  elements 
of  Germany  and  the  Governments 
of  the  great  German  Powers  which 
would  have  offered  Denmark  a 
chance  of  escape.  By  the  strong 
support  we  gave  to  Bismark  and 
Rechberg  against  the  Liberals  of 
Germany,  we  strengthened  their 
hands  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
undertake  a  war  in  defiance  of  the 
popular  sentiment ;  for  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  Ger- 
man people  sympathise  with  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  or  wish  success  to 
those  armies  which,  when  they 
return  flushed  with  victory,  will 
only  be  a  more  available  instru- 
ment of  tyranny  in  the  hands 
of  despots  than  they  were  before. 
If,  instead  of  insulting  the  great 
"  national "  party  of  Germany,  and 
coquetting  and  being  betrayed  by 
the  despots,  we  had  coquetted  with 
the  national  party  after  the  fashion 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  reserved 
our  insults,  if  they  must  be 
launched  somewhere,  for  the  men 
that  Germany  hates,  both  King 
Christian  and  England  would  oc- 
cupy a  better  position  in  Europe 
than  they  do.  Our  innocence,  our 
ignorance,  or  both,  have  unfortu- 
nately induced  us  to  put  our  trust 
exactly  in  that  quarter  where  be- 
trayal was  the  most  certain.  As 
we  seldom  offer  our  advice  without 
accompanying  it  with  a  menace,  a 
diplomatic  failure  generally  involves 
a  national  humiliation ;  and  we 
are  at  this  moment  despised  and  ri- 
diculed throughout  all  Germany,  as. 
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well  by  the  great  Powers  whom  we 
trusted  and  threatened,  as  by  the 
small  ones  whom  we  insulted  and 
ignored.  Two  courses  were  open  to 
us — either  to  stand  aloof  altogether, 
or  to  have  supported  the  liberal 
party  in  Germany  against  the  great 
Powers.  Had  we  stood  aloof  alto- 
gether, Denmark  would  either  have 
Inade  her  stand  in  Holstein  against 
the  Federal  army  of  execution, 
under  much  more  favourable  aus- 
pices than  those  under  which  she 
has  since  resisted  the  armies  of 
Prussia  and  Austria ;  or,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  any  struggle,  the 
Eider-Dane  party  would  have  carried 
the  day  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  present  King  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  annexa- 
tion to  Scandinavia  of  the  Danish 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Neither  re- 
sult would  have  seriously  affected 
us,  our  interests  lying  rather  in 
the  formation  of  a  Scandinavia  than 
in  the  existence  of  a  Denmark. 
There  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  this  was  the  simple  and  self- 
evident  policy,  one  to  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  with  supe- 
rior sagacity  has  adhered,  and  which 
we  might  have  pursued  in  unison 
with  him.  If,  however,  we  had  been 
very  desirous  of  preventing  the  for- 
mation of  a  Scandinavia,  we  might 
have  succeeded  in  making  terms  for 
the  King  of  Denmark  with  Liberal 
Germany,  whereby  the  present  war 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  Den- 
mark have  retained  more  of  her  "in- 
tegrity" than  will  now  be  possible; 
but  this  would  have  involved  a  pol- 
icy of  conciliation,  and  of  more  or 
less  secrecy.  We  never  seem  to 
have  understood  that  the  impotent 
German  majority  at  Frankfort,  in 
order  to  gain  our  support  against 
the  two  great  States  who  bully 
them,  would  have  made  far  easier 
terms  in  the  Holstein  question 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  from  Mr 
Von  Bismark — in  fact,  it  would  at 
one  time  have  been  quite  possible  so 
to  have  played  the  hostile  elements 
of  Germany  off  against  each  other, 
as  to  have  altogether  diverted  their 
regards  from  Holstein  to  them- 
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selves.  The  situation  was  precisely 
one  in  which,  from  the  outset,  the 
greatest  diplomatic  dexterity  and 
a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man political  feeling  were  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  was  one  in  which  open 
menace  was  of  no  avail.  There  was 
no  obligation  upon  us  to  appear  in 
the  matter  at  all;  but  our  influence 
would  have  been  not  the  less  effec- 
tive because  not  boisterously  as- 
serted. Probably,  if  the  public  had 
not  believed  its  honour  involved  in 
maintaining  the  claims  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  to  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
stein, it  would  have  at  the  outset 
disapproved  of  any  open  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
province.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
contingency  for  which  the  Treaty 
was  meant  to  provide  never  having 
arisen  with  regard  to  Holstein,  we 
are  not  merely  absolved  from  any 
obligation  in  the  matter,  but  are 
actually  bound  in  honour  the  other 
way.  King  Christian  is  only  law- 
ful King  of  Denmark  because  his 
title  was  submitted  to  the  Diet  of 
Copenhagen,  and  formally  ratified 
and  accepted.  It  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  Estates  of  Holstein, 
whose  powers  were  by  the  stipula- 
tions of  1851-52  made  equal  with 
those  of  the  Diet  of  Copenhagen, 
and  as  formally  rejected.  Why  we 
should  have  insisted  so  strongly  be- 
fore all  Europe  in  putting  a  construc- 
tion upon  the  Treaty  which  it  will 
not  bear,  and  which  involves  our 
forcing  a  Sovereign  upon  an  unwill- 
ing country,  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, when,  by  leaving  the  matter 
alone,  or  dealing  with  it  less  osten- 
tatiously, we  should  have  prevented  a 
war,  avoided  humiliation,  and  acted 
consistently  with  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  in  other  similar  cases.  The 
simple  fact  to  remember  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Treaty  of  1852  is,  that 
it  could  not  create  a  title,  and  that  no 
number  of  European  Powers  could 
possibly  give  a  Duke  to  Holstein. 
The  '  Times/  in  an  article  of  the 
13th  February,  says,  "  that  no  such 
pretension  was  ever  advanced  by 
the  European  Powers  in  1852. 
Denmark  properly  altering  its  own 
2D 
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law  of  succession,  and  buying  with 
hard  cash  the  Augustenburg  preten- 
sion, and  by  procuring  the  renun- 
ciation of  some  other  intervening 
persons,  caused  the  united  crowns 
to  devolve  upon  Christian,  the  pre- 
sent King  and  Duke." 

So,  then,  it  is  admitted  that  Den- 
mark and  not  the  Powers  endeavour- 
ed to  create  a  title  for  Holstein ; 
and  this  being  once  acknowledged, 
the  binding  nature  of  the  Treaty 
upon  the  Powers,  so  far  as  Holstein 
is  concerned,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Denmark  has  acknowledged  her  ob- 
ligation to  create  the  title,  and  failed 
when  the  constitution  embodying 
the  succession  articles  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Holstein  Diet  and  re- 
jected. Now,  however,  if  we  inter- 
fere in  this  matter, we  shall  interfere 
not  to  put  King  Christian  in  pos- 
session of  Holstein,  but  to  eject 
the  de  jure  possessor  by  force.  We 
should  clearly  understand,  before 
we  embark  in  hostilities  in  favour 
of  Denmark,  exactly  what  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  as  the  result. 
That  Denmark  has  been  cruelly 
used  by  two  great  Powers  is  un- 
questionable. In  consequence  of 
the  pressure  we  applied  to  Austria, 
she  could  not  remain  neutral  in  the 
matter ;  but  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  she  would  be  too 
glad  to  escape  from  the  dilemma  in 
which  her  jealousy  of  Prussia,  her 
dread  of  offending  England,  and 
her  anxiety  to  stand  well  with  Ger- 
many, has  placed  her.  Prussia,  like 
England,  has  no  friends  :  Austria 
would  wish  to  see  her  army  humili- 
ated to  gratify  the  national  rivalry  : 
Germany  would  triumph  in  its  de- 
struction as  loudly  as  Denmark,  and 
we  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Power  that  has  betrayed  us  hum- 
bled ;  but  beyond  the  gratification 
of  a  feeling  of  vengeance,  we  should 
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have  expended  our  blood  and  trea- 
sure only  to  achieve  the  very  objects 
which,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  en- 
deavoured by  diplomacy  to  avert. 
We  have  incurred  obloquy  and 
contempt  in  trying  to  prevent  Hol- 
stein going  to  Germany.  We  might 
recover  our  prestige  by  a  successful 
war,  but  we  should  inevitably  con- 
clude a  treaty  giving  Holstein  to 
Germany  at  the  end  of  it.  Schles- 
wig  will  be  divided,  and,  together 
with  Holstein,  handed  over,  if  not 
to  any  of  the  Augustenburgs,  to 
some  German  Prince,  for  three  sim- 
ple reasons  :  first,  because  forty 
millions  of  people  are  determined 
to  have  it;  secondly,  because  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  will  not  con- 
sent to  its  reannexation  by  a  person- 
al union  to  Denmark  ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  any  such  reannexation 
would  be  as  certainly  productive  of 
a  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
as  would  the  forced  union  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of 
America — supposing  the  latter  were 
compelled  by  Europe  -to  consent  to 
the  arrangement. 

Those  therefore,  who,  from  the 
day  of  the  King  of  Denmark's 
death,  advocated  the  cession  of  Hol- 
stein to  Germany  at  once,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  conciliation  and  final  settle- 
ment, need  not  desire  any  stronger 
justification  of  their  predictions  and 
policy  than  will  be  afforded  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  England 
at  the  termination  of  a  war  which 
shall  embody  this  very  cession 
which  our  Government  still  so 
vehemently  opposes  by  its  diplo- 
macy. This  much  is  certain,  that, 
under  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  case,  neither  our  arms  nor 
our  diplomacy  will  affect,  or  ever 
could  have  affected,  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  German  part  of 
Denmark. 
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CORNELIUS   O'DOWD   UPON   MEN  AND   WOMEN,   AND   OTHER  THINGS 
IN   GENERAL. 

PART  III. 
STATION,    LAW,    AND   JUSTICE. 


MY  Garibaldian  friend  has  re- 
turned, but  only  to  bid  me  good- 
bye and  be  off  again.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  would  seem,  are  rather 
uneasy  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
"  Reds,"  and  quietly  intimated  to 
my  friend  that  they  were  sure  he 
had  something  particular  to  do — 
some  urgent  private  affairs  —  at 
Geneva ;  and,  like  the  well-bred 
dog  in  the  story,  he  does  not  wait 
for  any  further  suggestions,  but 
goes  at  once. 

He  revenged  himself,  however, 
all  the  time  at  breakfast,  by  talking 
very  truculently  before  the  waiters 
of  what  would  happen  when  Gari- 
baldi took  the  field  again,  and  how 
miserably  small  Messrs  Ratazzi  & 
Co.  would  look  under  the  circum- 
stances. Indeed,  as  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  he  went  the  length 
of  declaring  that,  without  a  very 
ample  apology  for  the  events  of 
Aspromonte,  he  did  not  believe 
Garibaldi  would  consent  to  take 
Venice,  or  drive  the  French  out  of 
Rome. 

With  a  spirit  of  tantalising  he 
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prolonged  this  same  breakfast  for 
upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which 
the  officer  of  tbe  gendarmerie  came 
and  went,  and  came  again,  very 
eager  to  see  him  depart,  but  evi- 
dently with  instructions  neither  to 
molest  nor  interfere  with  him. 

"  Just  look  at  that  beggar," 
cried  the  Garibaldian  ;  "if  he 
has  come  in  here  once  during 
the  last  hour,  he  has  come  a  dozen 
times,  and  all  on  my  account ! 
And  I  mean  to  smoke  three  *  ca- 
vours'  over  my  'anisetta'  before  I 
leave.  Waiter,  tell  the  vetturino 
he'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  throw 
a  feed  to  his  cattle  before  I  start. 
You  know/'  added  he,  "  if  I  was 
disposed  to  be  troublesome,  I'd  not 
budge :  I'd  write  up  to  Turin  to  the 
Legation  and  claim  British  protec- 
tion; and  I'd  have  these  fellows  on 
the  hip,  for  they  stupidly  gave  me 
a  reason  for  my  expulsion.  They 
said  I  was  conspiring.  Now  I  could 
say,  Prove  it ;  and  if  we  only  went 
to  law,  it  would  take  ten  or  twelve 
years  to  decide  it. " 

My  companion  now  went  on  to 
2  E 
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show  that,  by  a  small  expenditure 
of  money  and  a  very  ordinary  ex- 
ercise of  ingenuity,  a  lawsuit  need 
never  end  in  Italy.  "  First  of  all, 
you  could  ask  the  opposite  party, 
Who  was  his  advocate  1  and  on  his 
naming  him,  you  could  immediately 
set  to  work  to  show  that  this  man 
was  a  creature  so  vile  and  degraded, 
no  man  with  the  commonest  pre- 
tension to  honesty  would  dream  of 
employing  him.  The  history  of  his 
father  could  be  adduced,  and  any 
private  little  anecdotes  of  his  mother 
would  find  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  mention.  Though  a  mere  skir- 
mish, if  judiciously  managed,  this 
will  occupy  a  week  or  two,  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  to  indicate  that 
you  mean  to  show  fight ;  for  by  this 
time  the  '  LegaleV  blood  will  be  up, 
and  he  is  certain  to  make  reprisals 
on  your  man,  so  that  for  a  month  or 
so  you  and  the  other  principal  are 
in  the  position  of  men  who,  having 
come  out  to  fight  a  duel,  are  first 
gratified  with  the  spectacle  of  a  row 
between  the  seconds.  However,  at 
last  it  is  arranged  that  the  lawyers 
are  worthy  of  each  other ;  and  the 
next  step  is  to  demand  the  names 
of  all  the  witnesses.  This  opens  a 
campaign  of  unlimited  duration,  for, 
as  nobody  is  rash  enough  to  trust 
himself  or  his  cause  to  real  and 
bond -fide  testimony,  witnesses  are 
usually  selected  amongst  the  most 
astute  and  ready-witted  persons  of 
your  acquaintance.77 

"  Oh,7'  cried  I,  "  this  is  a  little 
too  strong,  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  instance," 
said  he,  good-humouredly,  and  not 
in  the  least  disposed  to  be  displeas- 
ed with  my  expression  of  distrust. 
"  Some  time  back  an  American 
gentleman  took  up  his  abode  for 
some  weeks  on  the  Chiaja  at  Naples, 
and  in  the  same  house  there  lived  an 
Italian,  with  whom,  from  frequently 
meeting  on  the  stairs  and  corridors, 
a  sort  of  hat-touching  acquaintance 
had  grown  up.  At  length  one  day, 
as  the  American  was  passing  hastily 
out,  the  Italian  accosted  him  with 
a  Courteous  bow  and  smile,  and 
said,  *  When  will  it  be  your  per- 
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feet  convenience,  signer,  to  repay 
me  that  little  loan  of  two  hundred 
ducats  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
have  lent  you  last  month  ? 7 

"  The  American,  astounded  as  he 
was,  had  yet  patience  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  not  mistaken  him 
for  another. 

"  The  other  smiled  somewhat  re- 
proachfully, as  he  said,  1 1  trust, 
signer,  you  are  not  disposed  to 
ignore  the  obligation.  You  are  the 
gentleman  who  lives,  I  believe,  on 
the  second  floor  left  1 ' 

"  '  Very  true ;  I  do  live  there,  and 
I  owe  you  nothing.  I  never  bor- 
rowed a  carlino  from  you — I  never 
spoke  to  you  before;  and  if  you 
ever  take  the  liberty  to  speak  to 
me  again,  I'll  knock  you  down.7 

"  The  Italian  smiled  again,  not  so 
blandly,  perhaps,  but  as  significantly, 
and  saying,  *  We  shall  see,7  bowed 
and  retired. 

"  The  American  thought  little  more 
of  the  matter  till,  going  to  the  Pre- 
fecture to  obtain  his  vise  for  Rome, 
he  discovered  that  his  passport  had 
been  stopped,  and  a  detainer  put 
upon  him  for  this  debt.  He  hast- 
ened at  once  to  his  Minister,  who 
referred  him  to  the  law -adviser 
of  the  Legation  for  counsel.  The 
man  of  law  looked  grave ;  he  nei- 
ther heeded  the  angry  denuncia- 
tions of  the  enraged  Yankee,  nor 
his  reiterated  assurances  that  the 
whole  was  an  infamous  fraud.  He 
simply  said,  '  The  case  is  difficult, 
but  I  will  do  my  best.'  After  the 
lapse  of  about  a  week,  a  message 
came  from  the  Prefect  to  say  that 
the  stranger's  passport  was  at  his 
service  whenever  he  desired  to  have 
it. 

"  '  I  knew  it  would  be  so ! '  cried 
the  American,  as  he  came  suddenly 
upon  his  lawyer  in  the  street.  '  I 
was  certain  that  you  were  only 
exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  a 
matter  that  must  have  been  so 
simple  ;  for,  as  I  never  owed  the 
money,  there  was  no  reason  why  I 
should  pay  it.' 

1 '  It  was  a  case  for  some  address, 
notwithstanding,'  said  the  other, 
shaking  his  head. 
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"  'Address  !  fiddle-stick  !  It  was 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  needed 
neither  skill  nor  cunning.  You  of 
course  showed  that  this  fellow  was 
a  stranger  to  me — that  we  had  never 
interchanged  a  word  till  the  day  he 
made  this  rascally  demand  ? ' 

"  '  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir. 
If  I  had  put  in  so  contemptible  a 
plea,  you  would  have  lost  your  cause. 
What  I  did  was  this  :  I  asked  what 
testimony  he  could  adduce  as  to  the 
original  loan,  and  he  gave  me  the 
name  of  one  .witness,  a  certain 
Count  well  known  in  this  city,  who 
was  at  breakfast  with  him  when 
you  called  to  borrow  this  money, 
and  who  saw  the  pieces  counted 
out  and  placed  in  your  hand.' 

"'  You  denounced  this  fellow  as 
a  perjurer  1 ' 

"  '  Far  from  it,  sir.  I  respect 
the  testimony  of  a  man  of  station 
and  family,  and  I  would  not  insult 
the  feelings  of  the  Count  by  daring 
to  impugn  it ;  but  as  the  plaintiff 
had  called  only  one  witness  to  the 
loan,  I  produced  two  just  as  respect- 
able, just  as  distinguished,  who  saw 
you  repay  the  debt !  You  are  now 
free  \  and  remember,  sir,  that  wher- 
ever your  wanderings  lead  you, 
never  cease  to  remember  that,  what- 
ever be  our  demerits  at  Naples,  at 
least  we  can  say  with  pride,  The 
laws  are  administered  with  equal 
justice  to  all  men  !' }: 

The  entrance  of  the  gendarme 
at  this  moment  cut  short  the  ques- 
tion I  was  about  to  ask,  whether  I 
was  to  accept  this  story  as  a  fact 
or  as  a  parable. 

"Here  he  comes  again.  Only 
look  at  the  misery  in  the  fellow's 
face !  and  you  see  he  has  his  orders 
evidently  enough ;  and  he  dare  not 
hurry  me.  I  think  I'll  have  a  bath 
before  I  start." 

"  It  is  scarcely  fair,  after  all," 
said  I.  "I  suppose  he  wants  to  get 
back  to  his  one  o'clock  dinner." 

"  I  could  no  more  feel  for  a  gen- 
darme than  I  could  compassionate 
a  scorpion.  Take  the  best-natured 
fellow  in  Europe — the  most  gene- 
rous, the  most  trustful,  the  most 
unsuspecting — make  a  Brigadier  of 
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Gendarmerie  of  him  for  three 
months,  and  he'll  come  out  scarcely 
a  shade  brighter  than 'the  veriest 
rascal  he  has  handcuffed  !  Do  you 
know  what  our  friend  yonder  is  at 
now?" 

"  No.  He  appears  to  be  trying 
to  take  a  stain  out  of  one  of  his 
yellow  gauntlets." 

"  No  such  thing.  He  is  noting 
down  your  features — taking  a  writ- 
ten portrait  of  you,  as  the  man  who 
sat  at  breakfast  with  me  on  a  cer- 
tain morning  of  a  certain  month. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  some  day  or 
other  when  you  purchase  a  hat 
too  tall  in  the  crown,  or  you  are 
seen  to  wear  your  whiskers  a  trifle 
too  long  or  bushy,  an  intimation 
will  reach  you  at  your  hotel,  that 
the  Prefect  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  j  the  end  of  which  will 
be  the  question,  '  Whether  there  is 
not  a  friend  you  are  most  anxious 
to  meet  in  Switzerland,  or  if  you 
have  not  an  uncle  impatient  to  see 
you  at  Trieste  V  And  yet,"  added 
he,  after  a  pause,  "  the  Piedmon- 
tese  are  models  of  liberality  and 
legality  in  comparison  with  the  offi- 
cials in  the  south.  In  Sicily,  for 
instance,  the  laws  are  more  cor- 
ruptly administered  than  in  Tur- 
key. I'll  tell  you  a  case,  which 
was,  however,  more  absurd  than 
anything  else.  An  English  official, 
well  known  at  Messina,  and  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  Pre- 
fect, came  back  from  a  short  shoot- 
ing-excursion he  had  made  into  the 
interior,  half  frantic  with  the  inso- 
lence of  the  servants  at  a  certain 
inn.  The  proprietor  was  absent, 
and  the  waiter  and  the  cook — not 
caring,  perhaps,  to  be  disturbed  for 
a  single  traveller — had  first  refused 
flatly  to  admit  him ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  had  obtained  en- 
trance, treated  him  to  the  worst  of 
food,  intimating  at  the  same  time 
it  was  better  than  he  was  used  to, 
and  plainly  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  on  the  very  slightest 
provocation  they  were  prepared  to 
give  him  a  sound  thrashing.  Boil- 
ing over  with  passion,  he  got  back 
to  Messina,  and  hastened  to  re- 
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count  his  misfortunes  to  ids  friend 

in  power. 

"  '  Where  did  it  happen  ? '  asked 
the  hard-worked  Prefect,  with  fully 
enough  on  his  hands  without  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  the  sorrows  of 
Great  Britons. 

" '  At  Spalla  de  Monte.' 

"'When?' 

"  '  On  Wednesday  last  the  23d.' 

"  *  What  do  you  want  me  to  do 
with  them  1 ' 

" '  To  punish  them,  of  course.' 

"  '  How — in  what  way  ? ; 

"  '  How  do  I  know  1  Send  them 
to  jail/ 

"  '  For  how  long  1 ' 

" '  A  month  if  you  can — a  fort- 
night at  least/ 

"  '  What  are  the  names  ? '  asked 
the  Prefect,  who  all  this  time  con- 
tinued to  write,  filling  up  certain 
blanks  in  some  printed  formula 
before  him. 

"'How  should  I  know  their 
names'?  I  can  only  say  that  one 
was  the  cook,  the  other  the  waiter/ 

"  '  There  ! ;  said  the  Prefect,  toss- 
ing two  sheets  of  printed  and  writ- 
ten-over  paper  towards  him — 
*  there !  tell  the  landlord  to  fill  in  the 
fellows'  names  and  surnames,  and 
send  that  document  to  the  Podesta. 
They  shall  have  four  weeks,  and 
with  hard  labour/ 

"  The  Englishman  went  his  way 
rejoicing.  He  despatched  the  mis- 
sive, and  felt  his  injuries  were 
avenged. 

^"Two  days  after,  however,  a 
friend  dropped  in,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  mentioned  that  he 
had  just  come  from  Spalla  de 
Monte,  where  he  had  dined  so  well 
and  met  such  an  intelligent  waiter; 
'  which,  I  own/  said  he,  '  surprised 
me,  for  I  had  heard  of  their  hav- 
ing insulted  some  traveller  last 
week  very  grossly/ 

"  The  Englishman  hurried  off  to 
the  Prefecture.  '  We  are  outraged, 
insulted,  laughed  at ! '  cried  he  : 
'  those  fellows  you  ordered  to  pri- 
son are  at  large.  They  mock  your 
authority  and  despise  it/ 

"  A  mounted  messenger  was  sent 
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off  at  speed  to  bring  up  the  land- 
lord to  Messina,  and  he  appeared 
the  next  morning  pale  with  fear  and 
trembling.  He  owned  that  the 
Prefect's  order  had  duly  reached 
him,  that  he  had  understood  it 
thoroughly;  'but,  Eccellenza/  said 
he,  crying,  '  it  was  the  shooting 
season  ;  people  were  dropping  in 
every  day.  Where  was  I  to  find 
a  cook  or  a  waiter  ?  I  must  have 
closed  the  house  if  I  parted  with 
them  ;  so,  not  to  throw  contempt 
on  your  worship's  order,  I  sent  two 
of  the  stablemen  to  jail  in  their 
place,  and  a  deal  of  good  it  will  do 
them/  " 

While  I  was  laughing  heartily 
at  this  story,  my  companion  turnedi 
towards  the  gendarme  and  said, 
"  Have  you  made  a  note  of  his  teeth  ? 
you  see  they  are  tolerably  regular, 
but  one  slightly  overlaps  the  other 
in  front." 

"  Signor  Generale,"  said  the  other,, 
reddening,  "  I'll  make  a  note  of 
your  tongue,  which  will  do  quite 
as  well." 

"  Bravo!"  said  the  Garibaldian; 
"  better  said  than  I  could  have 
given  you  credit  for.  I'll  not  keep 
you  any  longer  from  your  dinner. 
Will  you  bear  me  company,"  asked 
he  of  me,  "  as  far  as  Chiavari  ?  It's 
a  fine  day,  and  we  shall  have  a 
pleasant  drive." 

I  agreed,  and  we  started. 

The  road  was  interesting,  the 
post-horses  which  we  took  at  Bor- 
ghetto  went  well,  and  the  cigars 
were  good,  and  somehow  we  said 
very  little  to  each  other  as  we 
went. 

"  This  is  the  real  way  to  travel," 
said  my  companion ;  "a  man  to 
smoke  with,  and  no  bother  of 
talking ;  there's  Chiavari  in  the 
hollow." 

I  nodded,  and  never  spoke. 

"  Are  you  inclined  to  come  on  to 
Genoa?" 

"  No/' 

And  soon  after  we  parted — whe- 
ther ever  to  meet  again  or  not  is 
not  so  easy  to  say,  nor  of  very  mucfr 
consequence  to  speculate  on. 
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THE   ORGAN  NUISANCE   AND    ITS   REMEDY. 


There  is  scarcely  any  better  mea- 
sure of  the  amount  of  comfort  a 
man  enjoys  than  in  the  sort  of 
things  of  which  he  makes  griev- 
ances. When  the  princess  in  the 
Eastern  story  passed  a  restless 
night  on  account  of  the  rumpled 
rose-leaf  she  lay  on,  the  inference 
is,  that  she  was  not,  like  another 
•character  of  fiction,  accustomed  to 
"  lie  upon  straw." 

Thus  thinking,  I  was  led  to  spe- 
culate on  what  a  happy  people  must 
inhabit  the  British  Islands,  seeing 
the  amount  of  indignation  and 
newspaper  wrath  bestowed  upon 
what  is  called  the  Organ  Nuisance. 
Now,  granting  that  it  is  not  always 
agreeable  to  have  a  nasal  version 
of  the  march  in  'William  Tell,' 
'  Home,  sweet  Home,'  or  *  La  donna 
e  mobile,'  under  one's  window  at 
meal-times,  in  the  hours  of  work, 
or  the  darker  hours  of  headache, 
surely  the  nation  which  cries  aloud 
over  this  as  a  national  calamity 
must  enjoy  no  common  share  of 
Fortune's  favour,  and  have  what 
the  Yankees  call  a  "fine  time"  here 
below. 

Scarcely  a  week,  however,  goes 
over  without  one  of  these  persecu- 
tors of  British  ears  being  brought  up 
to  justice,  and  some  dreary  penny- 
a-liner  appears  to  prosecute  in  the 
person  of  a  gentleman  of  literary 
pursuits,  whose  labours,  like  those 
of  Mr  Babbage,  may  be  lost  to  the 
world,  if  the  law  will  not  hunt 
down  the  organs,  and  cry  "  Tally 
vheigh-lio  "  to  the  "  grinders." 

It  might  be  grave  matter  of  in- 
quiry whether  the  passing  annoy- 
ance of  '  Cherry  ripe 7  was  not  a 
smaller  infliction  than  some  of  the 
tiresome  lucubrations  it  has  helped 
to  muddle;  and  I  half  fancy  I'd  as 
soon  listen  to  the  thunder  as  drink 
the  small  beer  it  has  soured  into 
vinegar. 

However,  as  the  British  Public 
is  resolved  on  making  it  a  griev- 
ance, and  as  some  distinguished 


statesman  has  deemed  it  worth  his 
while  to  devise  a  bill  for  its  sup- 
pression, it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that 
the  evil  is  one  of  magnitude.  Eng- 
land has  declared  she  will  not  be 
ground  down  by  the  Savoyard,  and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  of  it. 

A  great  authority  in  matters  of 
evasion  once  protested  that  he  would 
engage  to  drive  a  coach  -  and  -  six 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament  that 
ever  was  framed,  and  I  believe 
him.  So  certain  is  language  to  be 
too  wide  or  too  narrow — to  embrace 
too  much,  and  consequently  fail  in 
distinctness,  or  to  include  too  little, 
and  so  defeat  the  attempt  to  par- 
ticularise— that  it  does  not  call  for 
more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
acuteness  to  detect  the  flaws  of  such 
legislation.  Then,  when  it  comes 
to  a  discussion,  and  amendments 
are  moved,  and  some  honourable 
gentleman  suggests  that  after  the 
word  "Whereas"  in  section  93  the 
clause  should  run  "  in  no  case,  save 
in  those  to  be  hereafter  specified," 
<fec.,  there  comes  a  degree  of  con- 
fusion and  obscurity  that  invariably 
renders  the  original  parent  of  the 
measure  unable  to  know  his  off- 
spring, and  probably  intently  deter- 
mined to  destroy  it.  That  in  their 
eagerness  for  law-making  the  con- 
text of  these  bills  is  occasionally 
overlooked,  one  may  learn  from  the 
case  of  an  Irish  measure  where  a 
fine  was  awarded  as  the  punish- 
ment of  a  particular  misdemeanour, 
and  the  Act  declared  that  one-half 
of  the  sum  should  go  to  the  county, 
one -half  to  the  informer.  Par- 
liament, however,  altered  the  law, 
but  overlooked  the  context.  Im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  was 
decreed  as  the  penalty  of  the  of- 
fence, and  the  clause  remained — 
one-half  to  the  county,  one-half  to 
the  informer. 

A  Judge  of  no  mean  acuteness, 
the  Chief  Baron  O'Grady,  once  de- 
clared, with  respect  to  an  Act 
against  sheep  -  stealing,  that  after 
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two  careful  readings  he  could  not 
decide  whether  the  penalties  applied 
to  the  owner  of  the  sheep,  the 
thief,  or  the  sheep  itself,  for  that 
each  interpretation  might  be  argu- 
mentatively  sustained. 

How  will  you  suppress  the 
organ-grinder  after  this?  What 
are  the  limits  of  a  man's  domicile  ? 
How  much  of  the  coast  does  he 
own  beyond  his  area-railings?  Is 
No.  48  to  be  deprived  of  the  '  Rat- 
catcher's Daughter'  because  47  is 
dyspeptic?  Are  the  maids  in  32 
not  to  be  cheered  by  '  Such  a  gettin' 
up  stairs'  because  there  is  a  ner- 
vous invalide  in  33?  How  long 
may  an  organ-man  linger  in  front 
of  a  residence  to  tune  or  adjust  his 
barrels — the  dreariest  of  all  dis- 
cords? Can  legislation  determine 
how  long  or  how  loud  the  grand 
chorus  in  '  Nabucco  '  should  be 
performed  ?  What  endless  litigation 
will  be  instituted  by  any  attempt  to 
provide  for  all  these  and  a  score 
more  of  similar  casualties,  not  to 
speak  of  the  insolent  persecution 
that  may  be  practised  by  the  per- 
formance of  tunes  of  a  party  char- 
acter. Fancy  Dr  Wiseman  compos- 
ing a  pastoral  to  the  air  of  '  Crop- 
pies, lie  down,'  or  the  Danish  Min- 
ister writing  a  despatch  to  the  in- 
spiriting strains  of  '  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  meer-umschlungen.'  There 
might  come  a  time,  too,  when  '  Sie 
sollen  ihm  nicht  haben '  might  grate 
on  a  French  ambassador's  ears. 
Can  your  Act  take  cognisance  of 
all  these  ? 

I  see  nothing  but  inextricable 
confusion  in  the  attempt — confu- 
sion, difficulty,  and  defeat.  There 
will  be  an  Act,  and  an  Act  to 
amend  that  Act,  and  another  Act 
to  alter  so  much  of  such  an  Act, 
and  then  a  final  Act  to  repeal  them 
all;  so  that  at  last  the  mover  of 
a  bill  on  the  subject  will  be  the 
greatest  "  organ  nuisance  "  that  the 
world  has  yet  heard  of. 

It  was  "much  reflecting  "  over  these 
things,  as  my  Lord  Brougham  says, 
that  I  sauntered  along  the  Riviera 
from  Genoa,  and  came  to  the  little 
town  of  Chiavari,  with  its  long 
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sweep  of  yellow  beach  in  front  and 
its  glorious  grove  of  orange -trees 
behind — sure,  whether  the  breeze 
came  from  land  or  sea,  to  inhale 
health  and  perfume.  There  is  a 
wide  old  Piazza  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  with  a  strange,  dreary  sort  of 
inn  with  a  low -arched  entrance, 
under  whose  shade  sit  certain  dig- 
nitaries of  the  place  of  an  evening, 
sipping  their  coffee  and  talking 
over  what  they  imagine  to  be  the 
last  news  of  the  day.  From  these 
"Conscript  Fathers"  I  learned  that 
Chiavari  is  the  native  place  of  the 
barrel-organ,  that  from  this  little 
town  go  forth  to  all  the  dwellers  in 
remotest  lands  the  grinders  of  the 
many-cylindered  torment,  the  per- 
secutor of  the  prose  -  writer,  the 
curse  of  him  who  calculates.  Just 
as  the  valleys  of  Savoy  supply 
white  -  mice  men,  and  Lucca  pro- 
duces image-carriers,  so  does  Chia- 
vari yield  its  special  product,  the 
organ-grinder.  Other  towns,  in 
their  ambitions,  have  attempted  the 
"  industry,"  but  they  have  egregi- 
ously  failed,  and  Chiavari  remains 
as  distinctive  in  its  product  as 
Spitalfields  for  its  shawls,  or  Dres- 
den for  its  china.  Whether  there 
may  be  some  peculiarity  in  the 
biceps  of  the  Chiavarian,  or  some 
ulnar  development  which  im- 
parts power  to  his  performance,  I 
know  not.  I  am  forced  to  own 
that  I  have  failed  to  discover  to 
what  circumstance  or  from  what 
quality  this  excellence  is  derivable  ; 
but  there  is  the  fact,  warranted 
and  confirmed  by  a  statistical  re- 
turn, that  but  for  Chiavari  we 
should  have  no  barrel-organs. 

"  Never  imagine,"  said  a  wise 
prelate,  "  that  you  will  root  Popery 
out  of  England  till  you  destroy 
Oxford.  If  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  crows,  you  must  pull  down 
the  rookery."  The  words  of  wis- 
dom flashed  suddenly  across  my 
mind  as  I  walked  across  the  silent 
Piazza  at  midnight;  and  I  ex- 
claimed— "  Yes  !  here  is  the  true 
remedy  for  the  evil.  With  two 
hours  of  a  gunboat  and  four  small 
Armstrongs  the  thing  is  done;. 
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batter  down  Chiavari,  and  Babbage 
will  bless  you  with  Ms  last  breath. 
Pull  down  the  rookery,  and  crush 
the  young  rooks  in  the  ruins. 
Smash  the  cradle  and  the  babe 
within  it,  and  you  need  not  fear 
the  man ! " 

There  is  a  grand  justice  in  the 
conception  that  is  highly  elevating. 
There  is  something  eminently  fine 
in  making  Chiavari,  like  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  a  monument  over  its 
own  iniquity.  Leave  not  one  stone 
upon  another  of  it,  and  there  will 
be  peace  in  our  homes  and  stillness 
in  our  streets.  No  more  shall  the 
black-bearded  tormentor  terrorise 
over  Baker  Street,  or  lord  it  in 
the  Edgeware  Road. 

Commander  Snort  of  the  Snee- 
zer will  in  a  brief  forenoon  eman- 
cipate not  only  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, but  the  dweller  beyond  Jordan 
and  the  inhabitant  of  the  diggins 
by  Bendigo.  Lay  Chiavari  in  ashes, 
and  you  will  no  longer  need  Inspec- 
tor 1),  nor  ask  aid  from  the  head- 
office.  Here  is  what  the  age  especi- 
ally worships,  a  remedy  combining 
cheapness  with  efficiency.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  no  more  right 
to  destroy  Chiavari  than  Kagosima, 
but  that  question  is  at  least  de- 
batable. Are  not  the  headaches 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  more  avail 
than  the  head  of  one  1  What  be- 
comes of  that  noble  principle,  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ?  The  Italians,  too,  might 
object:  true,  but  they  are  neither 
Americans  nor  French.  They  come 
into  the  category  of  states  that  may 
be  bullied.  The  countries  which 
have  an  extended  seaboard  and  weak 
naval  armaments  are  like  people 
with  a  large  glass  frontage  and  no 
shutters.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent us  shying  a  stone  at  the  Italian 
window  as  we  pass  up  to  Constan- 
tinople, even  though  we  run  away 
afterwards.  I  repeat,  therefore,  the 
plan  is  feasible.  As  to  its  cheap- 
ness, it  would  not  cost  a  tithe  of 
what  we  spent  in  destroying  the 
tea-tray  fortifications  of  Satsuma; 
and  as  we  have  a  classic  turn  for 
monuments,  a  pyramid  of  barrel- 
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organs  in  Charing  Cross  might  re- 
cord for  a  late  posterity  the  capture 
of  Chiavari. 

I  am  not  without  a  certain  sort 
of  self-reproach  in  all  this.  I  feel 
it  is  a  weakness  perhaps,  but  I  feel 
that  we  are  all  of  us  too  hard  on 
these  organ  fellows — for,  after  all,, 
are  they  not,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
type  and  embodiment  of  our  age  1 
Is  not  repetition,  reiteration,  our 
boldest  characteristic  1  Is  there,  I 
ask,  such  a  "grind"  in  the  world 
as  Locke  King,  and  his  motion  for 
Reform  1  What  do  you  say  to 
"  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  and,  above 
all,  what  to  the  "  Peace-at-any-price 
people'"? 

Is  '  Cherry  ripe '  more  weari- 
some than  these  1  Would  all  Chia- 
vari assembled  on  Wimbledon  make 
up  a  drearier  discord  than  a  minis- 
terial explanation1?  In  all  your 
experience  of  bad  music,  do  you 
know  anything  to  equal  a  Foreign. 
Office  despatch  ?  and  we  are  with- 
out a  remedy  against  these.  Bring 
up  John  Bright  to-morrow  for  in- 
cessantly annoying  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham,  by  insane  ac- 
cusations against  his  own  country 
and  laudations  of  America,  and  I 
doubt  if  you  could  find  a  magis- 
trate on  the  bench  to  commit  him  ; 
and  will  you  tell  me  that  the  dron- 
ing whine  of  '  Garibaldi's  March'  is 
worse  than  this  ?  As  to  the  Civis 
Romanus  cant,  it  is  too  painful  to- 
dwell  on,  now  that  we  are  derided,, 
ridiculed,  and  sneered  at  from 
Stockholm  to  Stamboul.  Like  Can- 
ning's philanthropist,  we  have  been 
asking  every  one  for  his  story;  never 
was  there  a  soul  so  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  sorrow.  We  have  heard 
the  tale  of  Italy,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Confederates,  the  crying  wrongs 
of  Poland,  and  the  still  more  cruel,, 
because  less  provoked,  trials  of 
Denmark.  We  have  thrown  up 
hands  and  eyes — sighed,  groaned,, 
wept  j  we  have  even  denounced  the 
ill-doers,  and  said,  What  a  terrible 
retribution  awaited  them  !  but,  like 
our  great  prototype,  when  asked  for 
assistance,  we  have  said,  "  I'll  see 
you first." 
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Let  us  be  merciful,  therefore,  and    addled  a  weary  head,  compared  to 
think  twice  before  we  batter  down 
Chiavari.     The   organ  nuisance  is 
a  bore,  no  doubt;   but  what  are 
the  most  droning  ditties  that  ever 


the  tiresome  grind  of  British  moral 
assistance,  and  the  greatness  of  that 
Givis  Romanus  who  hugs  his  own 
importance  and  helps  nobody  ? 


li.    X.    F.,    THE  CHEAT  CHEVALIER  D'lNDUSTKIE  OF   CUE  DAY. 


I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  an 
account  of  an  application  made  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  by  a 
country  clergyman,  to  give,  as  a 
warning  to  others,  publicity  to  a 
letter  he  had  just  received  from  the 
East.  The  clergyman,  it  seems, 
had  advertised  in  the  '  Times  '  for 
pupils,  and  gave  for  address  a  cer- 
tain letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
To  this  address  there  came  in  due 
time  an  answer  from  a  gentleman, 
dated  Constantinople,  stating  that 
he  was  an  Anglo-Indian  on  his  way 
to  England,  to  place  his  two  sons 
in  an  educational  establishment ; 
but  that  having,  by  an  excursion  to 
Jerusalem,  exhausted  his  immediate 
resources,  he  was  obliged  to  defer 
the  prosecution  of  his  journey  till 
the  arrival  of  some  funds  he  ex- 
pected from  India — certain  to  ar- 
rive in  a  month  or  two.  Not  wish- 
ing, however,  to  delay  the  execution 
of  his  project,  and  being  satisfied 
with  the  promises  held  forth  by  the 
advertiser,  he  purposed  placing  his 
sons  under  his  care,  and  to  do  so, 
desired  that  forty  pounds  might  be 
remitted  him  at  once,  to  pay  his 
journey  to  England,  for  which  con- 
venience he,  the  writer,  would  not 
alone  be  obliged,  but  also  extend  his 
patronage  to  the  lender,  by  recom- 
mending him  to  his  friend  Sir 
Hugh  Kose,  who  was  himself  de- 
sirous of  sending  his  sons  to  be 
educated  in  England.  The  address 
of  a  banker  was  given  to  whom  the 
money  should  be  remitted,  and  an 
immediate  reply  requested,  or  "  ap- 
plication should  be  made  in  some 
other  quarter." 

Now,  the  clergyman  did  not  an- 
swer this  strange  appeal,  but  he  in- 
serted another  advertisement,  chang- 
ing, however,  the  symbol  by  which  he 
was  to  be  addressed,  and  appearing 


in  this  way  to  be  a  different  per- 
son. To  this  new  address  there 
came  another  letter,  perfectly  iden- 
tical in  style  and  matter :  the  only 
change  was,  that  the  writer  was 
now  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Keine 
d'Angleterre  at  Buda ;  but  all  the 
former  pledges  of  future  protection 
were  renewed,  as  well  as  the  re- 
quest for  a  prompt  reply,  or  "  ap- 
plication would  be  made  in  another 
quarter." 

The  clergyman  very  properly  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who,  with  equal  propriety,  stamped 
the  attempt  as  the  device  of  a 
swindler,  against  which  publicity 
in  the  newspapers  was  the  best  pre- 
caution. The  strangest  thing  of 
all,  however,  was,  that  nobody  ap- 
peared to  know  the  offender ;  nor 
was  there  in  the  '  Times,'  or  in  the 
other  newspapers  where  the  cir- 
cumstances were  detailed,  one 
single  surmise  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  ingenious  individual.  It  is 
the  more  singular,  since  this  man  is 
a  specialty — an  actual  personifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  very  subtlest 
rogueries  of  the  age  we  live  in  ! 

If  any  of  my  readers  can  recall 
a  very  remarkable  exposure  the 
*  Times  '  newspaper  made  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  of  a  most 
shameful  fraud  practised  upon  gov- 
ernesses, by  which  they  were  in- 
duced to  deposit  a  sum  equivalent 
to  their  travelling  expenses  from 
England  to  some  town  on  the  Con- 
tinent, as  a  guarantee  to  the  em- 
ployer, they  will  have  discovered 
the  gentleman  with  the  two  sons  to 
be  educated — the  traveller  in  Syria, 
the  friend  of  Sir  Hugh  Eose,  the 
Anglo-Indian  who  expects  <£800  in 
two  months,  but  has  a  present  and 
pressing  necessity  for  forty. 

The    governess    fraud    was    in- 
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genious.  It  was  done  in  this  way  : 
An  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
'  Times/  setting  forth"  that  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  travelling  with  his 
family  abroad,  desired  a  governess 
—  the  conditions  liberal,  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high  order.  The 
family  in  question,  who  mixed  with 
the  very  best  society  on  the  Conti- 
nent, required  that  the  governess 
should  be  a  lady  of  accomplished 
manners,  and  one  in  every  respect 
qualified  for  that  world  of  fashion 
to  which  she  would  be  introduced 
as  a  member  of  the  advertiser's 
family.  The  advertiser,  however, 
found  that  all  the  English  ladies 
who  had  hitherto  filled  this  situa- 
tion in  his  family  had,  through  the 
facilities  thus  presented  them  of  en- 
trance into  life,  made  very  advan- 
tageous marriages ;  and,  to  protect 
himself  against  the  loss  entailed 
by  the  frequent  call  on  him  for 
travelling  expenses — bringing  out 
new  candidates  for  the  hands  of 
princes  and  grand-dukes — he  pro- 
posed 'that  the  accepted  governess 
should  deposit  with  him  a  sum — 
say  fifty  pounds — equivalent  to  the 
charge  of  the  journey  ;  and  which, 
if  she  married,  should  be  confis- 
cated to  the  benefit  of  her  employer. 
The  scheme  was  very  ingenious  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  lottery  in  which 
you  only  paid  for  your  ticket  when 
you  had  drawn  a  prize.  Till  the 
lucky  number  turned  up,  you  ne- 
ver parted  with  your  money.  Was 
there  ever  any  such  bribe  held 
forth  to  a  generation  of  unmarried 
and  marriageable  women?  There 
was  everything  that  could  captivate 
the  mind:  the  tour  on  the  Continent 
— the  family  who  loved  society  and 
shared  it  so  generously — the  father 
so  parental  in  his  kindness,  and  who 
evidently  gave  the  governess  the 
benediction  of  a  parent  on  the  day 
she  may  have  married  the  count ; 
and  all  secured  for  what — for  fifty 
pounds  ?  No  ;  but  for  the  deposit, 
the  mere  storing  up  of  fifty  pounds 
in  a  strong  box  ;  for  if,  after  two 
years,  the  lady  neither  married  nor 
wished  to  remain,  she  could  claim 
her  money  and  go  her  way. 
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The  success  was  immense ;  and  as 
the  advertiser  wrote  replies  from  dif- 
ferent towns  to  different  individuals, 
governesses  arrived  at  Brussels,  at 
Coblentz,  at  Frankfort,  at  Mayence, 
at  Munich,  at  Nice — and  heaven 
knows  where  besides — whose  de- 
posits were  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
N.  F.  That  ingenious  gentleman 
straightway  departed,  and  was  no 
more  seen,  and  only  heard  of  when 
the  distress  and  misery  of  these  un- 
happy ladies  had  found  their  way 
to  the  public  press.  The  '  Times,' 
with  all  that  ability  and  energy  it 
knows  how  to  employ,  took  the 
matter  up,  published  some  of  the 
statements — very  painful  and  pa- 
thetic they  were — of  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  this  fraud,  and  gave 
more  than  one  "leader"  to  its  ex- 
posure. Nor  was  the  Government 
wanting  in  proper  activity.  Orders 
were  sent  out  from  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice to  the  different  legations  and 
consulates  abroad,  to  warn  the 
police  in  the  several  districts  against 
the  machinations  of  this  artful 
scoundrel,  should  he  chance  to  be 
in  their  neighbourhood.  Even  more 
distinct  instructions  were  sent  out 
to  certain  legations,  by  which  E.  N. 
F.  could  be  arrested  on  charges  that 
would  at  least  secure  his  detention 
till  the  law  officers  had  declared 
what  steps  could  be  taken  in  his 
behalf.  It  was  not  the  age  of  pho- 
tography, but  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  man's  appearance 
and  address  was  furnished,  and  his 
lofty  stature,  broad  chest,  burly  look, 
and  bushy  whiskers — a  shade  be- 
tween red  and  auburn  —  were  all 
duly  posted  in  each  Chancellerie  of 
the  Continent. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  he 
lived  in  retirement — his  late  success 
enabled  this  to  be  an  "  elegant  re- 
tirement"— and  it  is  said  that  he 
passed  it  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  in 
a  villa  near  that  of  the  once  Queen 
Caroline.  There  are  traditions  of  a 
distinguished  stranger — a  man  of 
rank  and  a  man  of  letters — who 
lived  there  estranged  from  all  the 
world,  and  deeply  engaged  in  the 
education  of  his  two  sons.  One  of 
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these  youths,  however,  not  respond- 
ing to  all  this  parental  devotion,  in- 
volved himself  in  some  scrape,  and 
fled  from  his  father's  roof,  and 
escaped  into  Switzerland.  N.  F., 
as  soon  as  he  could  rally  from  the 
first  shock  of  the  news,  hastened 
after,  to  bring  him  back,  borrowing  a 
carriage  from  a  neighbouring  noble- 
man in  his  haste.  With  this  he 
crossed  the  frontier  at  Chiasso,  but 
never  to  come  back  again.  The 
coachman,  indeed,  brought  tidings 
of  the  sale  of  the  equipage,  which 
the  illustrious  stranger  had  disposed 
of,  thus  quitting  a  neighbourhood  he 
could  only  associate  with  a  sorrow- 
ful past,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  debts  into  the  bargain.  Another 
blank  occurs  here  in  history,  which 
autobiography  alone  perhaps  could 
fill.  It  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
philosophical  to  suppose  that  be- 
cause we  cannot  trace  him  he  was 
inactive  :  we  might  as  reasonably 
imply  that  the  moon  ceased  to  move 
when  we  lost  sight  of  her.  At  all 
events,  towards  the  end  of.  autumn 
of  that  last  year  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  a  stout,  well-dressed,  portly 
man,  with  an  air  of  considerable 
assurance,  swaggered  into  the  Chan- 
cellerie  of  her  Majesty's  Legation  at 
Munich,  notwithstanding  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  porter,  who  would, 
if  he  had  dared,  have  denied  him 
admittance,  and  asked,  in  a  voice 
of  authority,  if  there  were  no  letters 
there  for  Captain  F.  The  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  question  was  ad- 
dressed was  an  attache"  of  the  Le- 
gation, and  at  that  time  in  "charge" 
of  the  mission,  the  Minister  being 
absent.  Though  young  in  years,  F. 
could  scarcely,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe,  have  fallen  upon 
one  with  a  more  thorough  insight 
into  every  phase  and  form  of  those 
mysteries  by  which  the  F.  category 
of  men  exist.  Mr  L.  was  an  actual 
amateur  in  this  way,  and  was  no 
more  the  man  to  be  angry  with  F. 
for^being  a  swindler,  than  with  Ris- 
tori  for  being  Medea  or  Macready 
being  Macbeth.  Not  that  he  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  at  the  time 
of  F.'s  quality,  as  he  assured  him 
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that  there  were  no  letters  for  that 
name. 

"  How  provoking ! "  said  the  Cap- 
tain, as  he  bit  his  lip.  "  They  will  be 
so  impatient  in  England,"  muttered 
he  to  himself,  "  and  I  know  Sidney 
Herbert  is  sure  to  blame  me"  Then 
he  added  aloud,  "  I  am  at  a  dead- 
lock here.  I  have  come  from  the 
Crimea  with  despatches,  and  ex- 
pected to  find  money  here  to  carry 
me  on  to  England ;  and  these  stupid 
people  at  the  War  Office  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  provoke  a  saint  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,;  I  never  was  a 
saint,"  said  the  impassive  attach6. 

"Well,  it's  trying  to  a  sinner," 
said  F.,  with  a  slight  laugh;  for 
he  was  one  of  those  happy-natured 
dogs  who  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
absurd  side  of  even  their  own  mis- 
haps. "How  long  does  the  post 
take  to  England  ]" 

"Three  days." 

"And  three  back — that  makes 
six  ;  a  week — an  entire  week." 

"  Omitting  Sunday,"  said  the 
grave  attache",  who  really  felt  an  in- 
terest in  the  other's  dilemma. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  it  was  no  fault 
of  mine,"  cried  F.,  after  a  moment. 
"  If  I  am  detained  here  through 
their  negligence,  they  must  make 
the  best  excuse  they  can.  Have 
you  got  a  cigar  1 "  This  was  said 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  roll  of 
Cubans  on  the  table. 

"  Take  one,"  said  the  other. 

"  Thanks,"  said  F.,  as  he  selected 
three.  "  I'll  drop  in  to-morrow,  and 
hope  to  have  better  luck." 

"  How  much  money  do  you 
want  ?  "  asked  Mr  L. 

"Enough  to  carry  me  to  Lon- 
don." 

"  How  much  is  that  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see.  Strasbourg — Paris, 
a  day  at  Paris  ;  Cowley  might  de- 
tain me  two  days  :  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  would  do  it  amply." 

"  You  shall  have  it." 

"  All  right,"  said  F.,  who  walked 
to  the  fire,  and,  lighting  his  cigar, 
smoked  away  ;  while  the  other  took 
some  notes  from  a  table -drawer 
and  counted  them. 
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"Shall  I  give  you  a  formal  re- 
ceipt for  this  ? "  asked  F. 

"  You  can  tell  them  at  the  office," 
said  L.,  as  he  dipped  his  pen  into 
the  ink  and  continued  the  work  he 
had  been  previously  engaged  in. 
F.  said  a  few  civil  words — the  off- 
hand gratitude  of  a  man  who  was 
fully  as  much  in  the  habit  of  bestow- 
ing as  of  receiving  favours,  and 
withdrew.  L.  scarcely  noticed  his 
departure ;  he  was  deep  in  his  de- 
spatch, and  wrote  on.  At  length 
he  came  to  the  happy  landing-place, 
that  spot  of  rest  for  the  weary  foot 
— "  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my 
Lord,"  and  he  arose  and  stood  at 
the  fire. 

As  L.  smoked  his  cigar  he  re- 
flected, and  as  he  reflected  he  re- 
membered ;  and,  to  refresh  his 
memory,  he  took  out  some  papers 
from  a  pigeon-hole,  and,  at  last 
finding  what  he  sought,  sat  down 
to  read  it.  The  document  was  a 
despatch,  dated  a  couple  of  years 
back,  instructing  H.M.'s  represen- 
tative at  the  Court  of  Munich  to 
secure  the  person  of  a  certain  N.  F., 
and  hold  him  in  durance  till  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Ba- 
varian Government  for  his  extradi- 
tion and  conveyance  to  England. 
Then  followed  a  very  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  individual — his 
height,  age,  general  looks,  voice, 
and  manner — every  detail  of  which 
L.  now  saw  closely  tallied  with  the 
appearance  of  his  late  visitor. 

He  pondered  for  a  while  over 
the  paper,  and  then  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  five  o'clock  !  The 
first  train  to  Augsburg  was  to 
start  at  six.  There  was  little  time, 
consequently,  to  take  the  steps  ne- 
cessary to  arrest  a  person  on  sus- 
picion ;  for  he  should  first  of  all 
have  to  communicate  with  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  should 
afterwards  back  his  application  to 
the  Prefect  of  Police.  The  case  was 
one  for  detail,  and  for  what  the 
Germans  insist  upon,  much  writ- 
ing— and  there  was  very  little  time 
to  do  it  in.  L.,  however,  was  not 
one  to  be  easily  defeated.  If  baffled 
in  one  road,  he  usually  found  out 


another.  He  therefore  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  the  Minister,  stating 
that  he  might  require  his  assistance 
at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  and 
at  a  time  not  usually  official.  This 
done,  he  despatched  another  note 
to  Captain  R.  F.,  saying  famili- 
arly it  was  scarcely  worth  while 
trying  to  catch  the  mail-train  that 
night,  and  that  perhaps  instead  he 
would  come  over  and  take  a  tete-a- 
tete  dinner  with  him  at  the  Lega- 
tion. 

F.  was  overjoyed  as  he  read  it ! 
No  man  ever  felt  a  higher  plea- 
sure in  good  company,  nor  knew 
better  how  to  make  it  profitable.  If 
he  had  been  asked  to  choose,  he 
would  infinitely  rather  have  had 
the  invitation  to  dine  than  the 
twenty  pounds  he  had  pocketed  in 
the  morning.  The  cognate  men  of 
the  world — and  all  members  of  the 
diplomatic  career  are  to  a  certain 
extent  in  this  category — were  inF.;s 
estimation  the  "trump  cards"  of 
the  pack,  with  which  he  could 
a  score  tricks  "  innumerable,  and  so 
he  accepted  at  once ;  and  a  very  few 
minutes  after  his  acceptance  made 
his  appearance  in  a  correct  dinner- 
dress  and  a  most  unexceptionable 
white  tie. 

"Couldn't  refuse  that  pleasant 
offer  of  yours,  L."  (he  was  familiar 
at  once,  and  called  him  L.),  "and 
here  I  am ! "  said  he,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy- chair  with  all 
the  bland  satisfaction  of  one  who 
looked  forward  to  a  good  dinner 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening, 

"I  am  happy  to  have  secured 
you,"  said  L.,  with  a  little  laug;li 
to  himself  at  the  epigram  of  his 
phrase.  "  Do  you  like  caviar  2 " 

"Delight  in  it!" 

"  I  have  just  got  some  fresh  from 
St  Petersburg,  and  our  cook  here  is 
rather  successful  in  his  caviar  soup. 
We  have  a  red  trout  from  the  Te- 
gen  See,  a  saddle  of  Tyrol  mutton, 
and  a  pheasant — voila  votre  diiwr  ! 
but  I  can  promise  you  a  more  lib- 
eral carte  in  drinkables  ;  just  say 
what  you  like  in  the  way  of  wine !  " 

F.'sface  beamed  over  with  ecstasy. 
It  was  one  of  the  grand  moments 
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of  his  life ;  and  if  lie  could, 
hungry  as  he  was,  he  would  have 
prolonged  it !  To  be  there  the 
guest  of  her  Majesty's  mission  ;  to 
know,  to  feel,  that  the  arms  of 
England  were  over  the  door !  that 
he  was  to  be  waited  on  by  flunkies 
in  the  livery  of  the  Legation,  fed  by 
the  cook  who  had  ministered  ^to 
official  palates,  his  glass  filled  with 
wine  from  the  cellar  of  him  who 
represented  royalty!  These  were 
very  glorious  imaginings ;  and  lit- 
tle wonder  that  F.,  whose  whole 
life  was  a  poem  in  its  way,  should 
feel  that  they  almost  overcame 
him.  In  fact,  like  the  woman  in 
the  nursery  song,  he  was  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  This  is  none  of  me  ! " 
but  still  there  were  abundant  evi- 
dences around  him  that  all  was  ac- 
tual, positive,  and  real. 

"  By  the  way/'  said  L.,  in  a  light, 
careless  way,  "  did  you  ever  in  your 
wanderings  chance  upon  a  name- 
sake of  yours,  only  that  he  inter- 
polates another  Christian  name,  and 
calls  himself  K.  Napoleon  F.  ? " 

The  stranger  started :  the  fresh 
ruddy  glow  of  his  cheek  gave  way 
to  a  sickly  yellow,  and,  rising  from 
his  chair,  he  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to 
*  split '  on  me,  sir  1 " 

"  I'm  afraid,  F.,"  said  the  other, 
jauntily,  "  the  thing  looks  ugly. 
You  are  E.  N.  F. ! " 

"  And  are  you,  sir,  such  a  scoun- 
drel— such  an  assassin — as  to  ask  a 
man  to  your  table  in  order  to  be- 
tray him  ? " 

"These  are  strong  epithets,  F., 
and  I'll  not  discuss  them;  but  if 
you  ask,  Are  you  going  to  dine 
here  to-day  1  I'd  say,  No.  And  if 
you  should  ask,  Where  are  you 
likely  to  pass  the  evening?  I'd 
hint,  In  the  city  jail !  " 

At  this  F.  lost  all  command  over 
himself,  and  broke  out  into  a  tor- 
rent of  the  wildest  abuse.  He  was 
strong  of  epithets,  and  did  not  spare 
them.  He  stormed,  he  swore,  he 
threatened,  he  vociferated ;  but  L., 
imperturbable  throughout  all,  only 
interposed  with  an  occasional  mild 
remonstrance — a  subdued  hint — 
that  his  language  was  less  than  po- 
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lite  or  parliamentary.  At  length 
the  door  opened,  two  gendarmes 
appeared,  and  N.  F.  was  consigned 
to  their  hands  and  removed. 

The  accusations  against  him  were 
manifold;  from  before  and  since 
the  day  of  the  governesses,  he  had 
been  living  a  life  of  dishonesty  and 
fraud.  German  law  proceedings  are 
not  characterised  by  any  rash  im- 
petuosity; the  initial  steps  in  F.;s 
case  took  about  eighteen  months, 
during  which  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner. At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
judges  discovered  some  informality 
in  his  committal ;  and  as  L.  was  ab- 
sent from  Munich,  and  no  one  at 
the  Legation  much  interested  in 
the  case,  the  man  was  liberated  on 
signing  a  declaration — to  which  Ba- 
varian authorities,  it  would  seem, 
attach  value — that  he  was  "  a  rogue 
and  a'vagabond ; "  confessions  which 
the  Captain  possibly  deemed  as  ab- 
surd an  act  of  "  surplusage "  as 
though  he  were  to  give  a  written 
declaration  that  he  was  a  verte- 
brated  animal  and  a  biped. 

He  went  forth  once  more,  and, 
difficult  as  it  appears  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  honest  and  commonplace 
folk,  he  went  forth  to  prosper  and 
live  luxuriously — so  gullible  is  the 
world,  so  ready  and  eager  to  be 
cheated  and  deceived.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  has  somewhere  declared  that 
a  single  number  of  the  '  Times ' 
newspaper,  taken  at  random,  would 
be  the  very  best  and  most  complete 
picture  of  our  daily  life — the  fullest 
exponent  of  our  notions,  wants, 
wishes,  and  aspirations.  Not  a 
hope,  nor  fear,  nor  prejudice — not 
a  particle  of  our  blind  trustfulness, 
or  of  our  as  blind  unbelief,  that 
would  not  find  its  reflex  in  the 
broadsheet.  It.  N.  F.  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion,  only  in  a  more 
limited  sense.  The  advertisement 
columns  were  all  to  him.  What 
cared  he  for  foreign  wars,  or  the 
state  of  the  Funds  1  as  little  did  he 
find  interest  in  railway  intelligence, 
or  "  our  own  correspondent."  What 
he  wanted  was,  the  people  who  in- 
quired after  a  missing  relative — a 
long-lost  son  or  brother,  who  was 
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supposed  to  have  died  in  the  Mau- 
ritius or  Mexico  :  an  affectionate 
mother,  who  desired  tidings  as  to 
the  burial-place  of  a  certain  James 
or  John,  who  had  been  travelling 
in  a  particular  year  in  the  south  of 
Spain  :  an  inquirer  for  the  will  of 
Paul  somebody:  or  any  one  who 
could  supply  evidence  as  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Sarah  Meekins  alias  Crou- 
ther,  supposed  to  have  been  cele- 
brated before  her  Majesty's  Vice- 
Consul  at  Kooroobakaboo  —  these 
were  the  paragraphs  that  touched 
him. 

Never  was  there  such  a  union 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy  as  in 
him  !  He  knew  everybody,  and 
seemed  not  alone  to  have  been 
known  to,  but  actually  beloved  by, 
every  one.  It  was  in  his  arms  poor 
Joe  died  at  Aden.  He  gave  away 
Maria  at  Tunis.  He  followed  Tom 
to  his  grave  at  Corfu ;  and  he  was 
the  mysterious  stranger  who,  on 
board  the  P.  and  O.  boat,  offered 
his  purse  to  Edward,  and  was  al- 
most offended  at  being  denied.  The 
way  in  which  this  man  tracked  the 
stories  of  families  through  the  few 
lines  of  a  newspaper  advertisement 
was  positively  marvellous.  What- 
ever was  wanting  in  the  way  of 
evidence  of  this,  or  clue  to  that, 
came  at  once  into  his  attributions. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
passed  a  winter  at  Rome  with  her 
daughter,  and  in  the  mixed  society 
of  that  capital  made  acquaintance 
with  a  Polish  Count  of  most  charm- 
ing manners  and  fascinating  ad- 
dress. The  acquaintance  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  ended  in  an  at- 
tachment which  led  to  the  marriage 
of  the  young  lady  with  the  distin- 
guished exile. 

On  arriving  in  England,  however, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  accom- 
plished Count  was  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  a  deserter  from  the  Prus- 
sian army ;  and  means  were  accord- 
ingly had  recourse  to  in  order  to 
obtain  a  divorce,  and  the  breach  of 
a  marriage  accomplished  under  a 
fraudulent  representation.  While 
the  proceedings  were  but  in  the 
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initiative,  there  came  a  letter  from 
Oneglia,  near  Nice,  to  the  af- 
flicted mother  of  the  young  lady,, 
recalling  to  her  mind  the  elder- 
ly gentleman  with  the  blue  spec- 
tacles who  usually  sat  next  her 
at  the  English  Church  at  Rome. 
He  was  the  writer  of  the  present 
letter,  who,  in  turning  over  the 
columns  of  the  '  Times,'  read  the 
melancholy  story  of  her  daughter's 
betrayal  and  misery.  By  one  of 
those  fortunate  accidents  more  fre- 
quent in  novels  than  in  life,  he  had 
the  means  of  befriending  her,  and 
very  probably  of  rescuing  her  from 
her  present  calamity.  He,  the  writer, 
had  actually  been  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  as  a  witness  had  signed 
the  marriage-certificate  of  that  same 
soi-disant  Count  Stanislaus  Sobieski 
Something-or-other,  at  Lemberg,  in 
the  year  ;49,  and  knew  that  the  un- 
happy but  deserted  wife  was  yet 
living.  A  certain  momentary  pres- 
sure of  money  prevented  his  at  once 
coming  to  England  to  testify  to  this- 
fact ;  but  if  a  small  sum,  sufficient 
to  pay  a  little  balance  he  owed  his 
innkeeper  and  wherewithal  to  make 
his  journey  to  England,  were  for- 
warded to  the  address  of  Frederick 
Brooks,  Esq.,  or  lodged  to  his  ac- 
count at  the  Bank  of  French  &  Co., 
Florence,  he  would  at  once  hasten 
to  London  and  depose  formally  to 
every  fact  he  had  stated.  By  the 
merest  accident  I  myself  saw  this 
letter,  which  the  lady  had,  for 
more  accurate  information  about 
the  writer,  sent  to  the  banker  at 
Florence,  and  in  an  instant  I  de- 
tected the  fine  Roman  hand  of  R. 
N".  F.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  shot  went  wide  of  the  mark. 

But  that  this  fellow  has  lived 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  travel- 
ling the  Continent  in  every  direc- 
tion, eating  and  drinking  at  the  best 
hotels,  frequenting  theatres,  cafes, 
and  public  gardens,  denying  himself 
nothing,  is  surely  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  police  of  Europe,  which 
has  been  usually  satisfied  to  pass 
him  over  a  frontier,  and  suffer  him 
to  continue  his  depredations  on  the 
citizens  of  another  state.'  Of  the 
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obloquy  he  has  brought  upon  his 
own  country  I  do  not  speak.  We 
must,  I  take  it,  have  our  scoundrels 
like  other  people ;  the  only  great 
grievance  here  is,  that  the  fellow's 
ubiquity  is  such  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  swindler  who  walk- 
ed off  with  the  five  watches  from 
Hamburg  is  the  same  who,  in  less 
than  eight  days  afterwards,  borrow- 
ed fifty  ducats  from  a  waiter  at  Na- 
ples, and  "bolted." 

Of  late  I  have  observed  he  has 
dropped  his  second  prenome  of 
Napoleon,  and  does  not  call  himself 
by  it.  There  is  perhaps  in  this 
omission  a  delicate  forbearance,  a 
sense  of  refined  deference  to  the 
other  bearer  of  that  name,  whom 
he  recognises  as  his  master. 

In  the  ingenuity  of  his  manifold 
devices  even  religion  has  not  escap- 
ed him,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  count  how  often  he  has  left  the 
"Establishment"  for  Home,  been 
converted,  reconverted,  reconciled, 
and  brought  home  again — always, 
be  it  noted,  at  the  special  charge 
of  so  much  money  from  the  Church 
Fund,  or  a  subscription  from  the 
faithful,  ever  zealous  and  eager  to 
assist  a  really  devout  and  truly 
sincere  convert ! 

That  this  man  is  an  aspiring  and 
ambitious  vagabond  may  be  seen 
in  the  occasional  raids  he  makes 
into  the  very  best  society,  without 
having,  at  least  to  ordinary  eyes, 
anything  to  obtain  in  these  ventures, 
beyond  the  triumph  of  seeing  him- 
self where  exposure  and  detection 
would  be  certain  to  be  followed  by 
the  most  condign  punishment.  At 
Rome,  for  instance — how,  I  cannot 
say — he  obtained  admission  to  the 
DucdeGrammont's  receptions ;  and 
at  Florence,  under  the  pretext  of  be- 
ing a  proprietor,  and  "  a  most  influ- 
ential" one,  of  the  '  Times,'  he  break- 
fasted, by  special  invitation,  with 
Baron  Ricasoli,  and  had  a  long  and 
most  interesting  conversation  with 
him  as  to  the  conditions — of  course 
political — on  which  he  would  con- 
sent to  support  Italian  unity.  These 
must  have  been  done  in  pure  levity ; 
they  were  imaginative  excursions, 
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thrown  off  in  the  spirit  of  those 
fanciful  variations  great  violinists 
will  now  and  then  indulge  in,  as 
though  to  say,  "  Is  there  a  path  too 
intricate  for  me  to  thread,  is  there 
a  pinnacle  too  fine  for  me  to  balance 
on  1 " 

A  great  deal  of  this  fellow's  long 
impunity  results  from  the  shame 
men  feel  in  confessing  to  have  been 
"  done  "  by  him.  Nobody  likes  the 
avowal,  acknowledging,  as  it  does, 
a  certain  defect  in  discrimination, 
and  a  natural  reluctance  to  own  to 
having  been  the  dupe  of  one  of  the 
most  barefaced  and  vulgar  rogues 
in  Europe. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  this 
case  which  might  open  a  very  curi- 
ous psychological  question;  it  is 
this :  F.;s  victims  have  not  in  general 
been  the  frank,  open,  free-giving,  or 
trustful  class  of  men  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  usually  been  close- 
fisted,  cold,  cautious  people,  who 
weigh  carefully  what  they  do,  and 
are  rarely  the  dupes  of  their  own 
impulsiveness.  F.  is  an  Irishman, 
and  yet  his  successes  have  been  far 
more  with  English — ay,  even  with 
Scotchmen  —  than  with  his  own 
countrymen. 

In  part  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  F.  did  not 
usually  present  himself  as  one  in 
utter  want  and  completely  desti- 
tute ;  his  appeal  for  money  was  gen- 
erally made  on  the  ground  of  some 
speculation  that  was  to  repay  the 
lender  ;  it  was  because  he  knew 
something  to  your  advantage  that 
he  asked  for  that  ,£'10.  He  addressed 
himself,  in  consequence,  to  the  more 
mercantile  spirit  of  a  richer  com- 
munity—  to  those,  in  fact,  who, 
more  conversant  with  trade,  better 
understood  the  meaning  of  an  in- 
vestment. 

But  there  was  another,  and,  as  I 
take  it,  a  stronger  and  less  fallible 
ground  for  success.  This  fellow 
has,  what  all  Irishmen  are  more  or 
less  gifted  with,  an  immense  amount 
of  vitality,  a  quality  which  unde- 
niably makes  a  man  companionable, 
however  little  there  may  be  to  our 
taste  in  his  manner,  his  education, 
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or  his  bearing.  This  same  vitality 
imparts  itself  marvellously  to  the 
colder  temperaments  of  others,  and 
gives  out  its  own  warmth  to  natures 
that  never  of  themselves  felt  the 
glow  of  an  impulse,  or  the  glorious 
furnace- heat  of  a  rash  action. 

This  was  the  magnetism  he  work- 
ed with.  "Canny"  Scotchmen  and 
shrewd  Yankees — ay,  even  Swiss 
innkeepers — felt  the  touch  of  his 
quality.  There  was,  or  there  seemed 
to  be,  a  geniality  in  the  fellow  that, 
in  its  apparent  contempt  for  all 
worldliness,  threw  men  off  their 
guard,  and  it  would  have  smacked 
of  meanness  to  distrust  a  fellow  so 
open  and  unguarded. 

Now  Paddy  has  seen  a  good  deal 
of  this  at  home,  and  could  no  more 
be  humbugged  by  it  than  he  could 
believe  a  potato  to  be  a  truffle. 

F.  was  too  perfect  an  artist  ever 
to  perform  in  an  Irish  part  to  an 
Irish  audience,  and  so  he  owes  little 
or  nothing  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

Apart  from  his  unquestionable 
success,  which  of  course  settles  the 
question,  I  would  not  have  called 
him  a  great  performer  —  indeed, 
my  astonishment  has  always  been 
how  he  succeeded,  or  with  whom. 

"Don't  tell  me  of  Beresford's 
blunders/'  said  the  Great  Duke  after 
Albuera.  "Did  he  beat  SoulU 
if  so,  he  was  a  good  officer." 

This  man's  triumphs  are  some 
twenty  odd  years  of  expensive  liv- 
ing, with  occasional  excursions  into 
good  society.  He  wears  broadcloth, 
and  dines  on  venison,  when  his 
legitimate  costume  had  been  the 
striped  uniform  of  the  galleys,  and 
his  diet  the  black  bread  of  a  convict. 

The  injury  these  men  do  in  life 
is  not  confined  to  the  misery  their 
heartless  frauds  inflict,  for  the  very 
humblest  and  poorest  are  often  their 
victims  :  they  do  worse  in  the  way 
they  sow  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
really  deserving  objects,  in  the  pre- 
text they  afford  the  miserly  man  to 
draw  closer  his  purse-strings,  and 
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"  not  be  imposed  on ;"  and,  worst  of 
all,  in  the  ill  repute  they  spread  of 
a  nation  which,  not  attractive  by 
the  graces  of  manner  or  the  charms 
of  a  winning  address,  yet  cherished 
the  thought  that  in  truthfulness 
and  fair  dealing  there  was  not  one 
could  gainsay  it. 

As  I  write,  I  have  just  heard  tid- 
ings of  R  N.  F.  One  of  our  most 
distinguished  travellers  and  discov- 
erers, lately  returning  from  Venice 
to  the  South,  passed  the  night  at 
Padua,  and  met  there  what  he  de- 
scribed as  an  Indian  officer — Major 
Newton  —  who  was  travelling,  he 
said,  with  a  nephew  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's. 

The  Major  was  a  man  full  of 
anecdote,  and  abounded  in  know- 
ledge of  people  and  places  ;  he  had 
apparently  been  everywhere  with 
everybody,  and,  with  a  communica- 
tiveness not  always  met  with  in  old 
soldiers,  gave  to  the  stranger  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  own  most  adventurous 
life.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  he 
told  too  how  he  was  waiting  there 
for  a  friend,  a  certain  N.  F.,  who 
was  no  other  than  himself,  the  ne- 
phew of  Lord  Palmerston  being 
represented  by  his  son,  an  apt  youth, 
who  has  already  given  a  bright  pro- 
mise of  what  his  later  years  may 
develop. 

N.  F.  retired  to  bed  at  last,  so 
much  overcome  by  brandy- and  - 
water  that  my  informant  escaped 
being  asked  for  a  loan,  which  I 
plainly  see  he  would  not  have  had 
the  fortitude  to  have  refused  ;  and 
the  following  morning  he  started  so 
early,  that  N.  F.,  wide  awake  as  he 
usually  is,  was  not  vigilant  enough 
to  have  anticipated. 

I  hope  these  brief  details,  pour  ser- 
vir  a  I'histoire  de  Monsieur  R.  N.  F., 
may  save  some  kind-hearted  travel- 
ler from  the  designs  of  a  thorough 
blackguard,  and  render  his  future 
machinations  through  the  press 
more  difficult  to  effect  and  more 
certain  of  exposure. 
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IT  has  become  a  fashion  amongst 
our  neighbours  the  French,  that 
when  a  literary  man  has  exhausted 
all  other  subjects,  he  resorts — to 
himself;  he  writes  his  own  bio- 
graphy. Chateaubriand,  Lamar- 
tine,  Victor  Hugo,  after  making 
themselves  famous  by  their  writ- 
ings, and  expending  their  best  en- 
ergies in  the  effort,  have  turned 
round  upon  this  famous  personal- 
ity they  have  created,  and  written 
about  it.  Why  should  they  not? 
If  others  are  to  reap  profit  out  of 
their  celebrity,  why  should  not  they 
who  are  the  authors  of  that  celeb- 
rity *?  If  they  are  to  be  dissected 
when  dead,  why  not  have  a  vivisec- 
tion^ and  they  themselves  the  ana- 
tomist 1  No  one,  at  least,  can  rival 
them  in  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
and  few  in  skill  to  use  the  scalpel. 
If  the  world  is  so  weak,  or  so  wise, 
as  to  take  an  intense  interest  in 
whatever  concerns  them,  why  should 
not  they,  who  are  most  capable  of 
doing  so,  gratify  this  curiosity  1 
And  why  should  not  they,  in  the 
later  chair-days  of  their  authorship, 
be  indulged  in  a  task  so  easy,  so 
grateful,  and  so  profitable  1  Victor 
Hugo  makes  a  thin  pretence,  a  poor 
disguise,  that  not  he,  but  some 
other — his  wife,  we  presume — nar- 
rates her  reminiscences  under  his 
supervision.  This  method  of  com- 
position, or  this  literary  fiction — 
whichever  it  may  be — necessarily 
influences  the  character  of  the 
work ;  we  have  less  of  the  self- 
analyst  than  if  the  author  had 
written  in  his  own  name  ;  he  de- 
bars or  excuses  himself  from  en- 
Bering  into  the  more  secret  cham- 
bers of  the  heart ;  he  escapes  also, 
in  some  measure,  from  that  whole- 
some sense  of  literary  responsibility 
which  restrains  an  accomplished 
writer  from  filling  his  book  with 


wearisome  extracts,  or  other  ma- 
terials that  add  only  to  its  bulk 
and  its  weight.  Victor  Hugo  has 
contrived  a  plan  of  autobiography 
which  gives  him  all  the  licence  of 
the  ordinaiy  compiler  of  the  dead 
man's  memoirs,  who  never  yet  had 
a  scruple  of  conscience  about  print- 
ing any  amount  of  discarded  rub- 
bish— juvenile  poems  and  the  like 
— any  amount  that  would  not  ab- 
solutely sink  his  little  craft,  or 
rather  the  heavy  barge  he  navi- 
gates. 

When  we  first  heard  of  Mr 
Charles  Knight's  autobiographical 
work,  we  bethought  ourselves  that 
the  fashion  of  our  neighbours  was 
making  its  way  into  England,  and 
that  he  also  was  about  to  build  one 
of  these  private  temples,  to  conduct 
us  into  one  of  those  little  sanctu- 
aries, where  the  idol  and  the  priest 
are  one.  But  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  sufficed  to  show 
that,  although  the  example  of  these 
Continental  celebrities  is  so  far  fol- 
lowed that  the  living  man  is  writ- 
ing and  publishing  his  own  me- 
moirs, Mr  Knight's  book  is  rather 
a  collection  of  the  reminiscences  of 
the  past  times — say  of  the  last  half- 
century — than  of  his  own  personal 
life.  It  is  no  elaborate  effort  at 
self-portraiture.  Judging  from  the 
first  volume,  which,  at  the  time  we 
are  writing,  is  all  that  has  seen  the 
light,  we  find,  indeed,  that,  in  an  art- 
istic point  of  view,  it  wants  this  ele- 
ment of  a  personal  interest,  of  a  strong 
sympathy  with  the  individual  who 
is  recording  his  own  reminiscences. 
We  have  extracts  from  his  own 
early  compositions,  prose  and  verse, 
and  both  irreproachable,  but  the 
youth  who  bore  the  name  of  Charles 
Knight  is  never  vividly  brought  be- 
fore us.  The  portrait  drawn  of 
himself  is  by  no  means  so  distinct 
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as  that  which,  in  a  very  few  words, 
he  has  given  us  of  two  or  three 
other  men.  Mr  Knight  has  not 
succeeded — where  on  every  account 
he  ought  to  have  succeeded — in 
making  us  interested  in  Mr  Knight. 
Perhaps  he  wanted  that  frank  ego- 
tism which,  while  it  would  have 
exposed  him,  with  captious  critics, 
to  the  charge  of  vanity,  would 
nevertheless  have  diffused  life  over 
his  pages,  and  given  a  unity  to  his 
book.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
also,  that  a  man  must  first  of  all  be 
a  painter  before  he  can  paint  even 
his  own  portrait ; — nay,  his  own 
portrait  may  be  as  difficult  as  any 
subject  that  he  can  select ;  and  the 
species  of  literature  which  our  au- 
tobiographer  had  chiefly  cultivated, 
was  not  precisely  that  which  brings 
out  the  artist.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  the  book  indisputably 
suffers  from  the  want  of  interest 
we  feel,  the  want  of  insight  and 
sympathy  we  gain,  in  the  chief  per- 
sonage, in  the  narrator  himself. 
We  have  before  us  a  young  man, 
always  commendable,  both  when 
he  acts  and  when  he  writes,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  permitted  to  judge, 
never  losing  his  good  sense,  or  his 
temperate  judgment,  even  when  he 
writes  poetry,  even  when  he  writes 
on  the  disturbing  politics  of  the 
day  :  but  somehow  we  do  not  see 
this  youth;  we  get  scraps  out  of 
his  writing-desk,  or  well -selected 
fragments  from  his  youthful  jour- 
nalism, but  still  we  see  the  writing, 
not  the  writer.  Some  of  us  will 
have  learnt,  for  the  first  time,  that 
our  champion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
for  the  people  was  given  to  poetry 
in  his  youth,  and  has  retained  to 
-the  present  day  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture ;  but  these  and  other  facts  and 
details  that  are  scattered  through 
the  volume  are  not  fused,  or 
brought  together,  so  as  to  present 
us  with  any  vivid  or  distinct  in- 
dividuality. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  are  very  wil- 
ling to  have  the  events  and  charac- 
teristics of  past  time  recalled  to  us 
by  that  Charles  Knight  whose  name 
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at  least  is  familiar  to  all,  from  being 
so  often  seen,  in  capital  letters,  on 
the  title-page  of  many  an  excellent 
publication.  The  charm  and  plea- 
santness of  the  book  lie  in  this, 
that  it  will  awake  in  many  readers 
kindred  reminiscences  of  their  own 
of  the  epoch  just  lately  passed.  No 
young  man — no  man  under  fifty — 
will  feel  this  charm,  or  will  care  any- 
thing, we  suspect,  about  the  book. 
It  can  interest  those  only  of  us  who 
have  proceeded  far  enough  along  the 
road  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  looking 
back.  Yet  one  need  not  be  very 
aged  to  partake  of  this  pleasure. 
He  who  numbers  even  less  than  fifty 
years  from  his  birthday  has  lived  in 
more  reigns  than  one,  has  passed 
through  public  excitements,  public 
dangers,  storms  that  blustered  loud 
enough  at  the  time,  though  they 
have  left  no  trace  upon  the  air ;  he 
has  outlived  many  fashions  and 
some  social  customs  which  it  already 
tasks  his  memory  to. revive,  and  he 
has  seen  new  inventions  introduced, 
new  modes  of  locomotion,  and  the 
like,  which  have,  in  a  few  years, 
become  so  familiar  to  him,  that  it 
requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to 
depict  the  time  when  they  did  not 
exist. 

Very  pleasant  is  this  looking  back 
over  a  period  of  history  through 
which  we  too  have  lived.  Give  a 
boy  a  telescope,  and  if  he  is  far 
enough  away  from  home,  the  first 
or  the  greatest  delight  he  has  in 
the  use  of  it,  is  to  point  it  back  to 
the  house  he  lives  in.  To  see  the 
palings  of  his  own  garden,  to  see 
his  father  at  work  in  it,  or  a  younger 
brother  playing  in  it,  is  a  far  greater 
treat  than  if  you  were  to  show  him 
the  coast  of  France,  or  any  other 
distant  object.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  past  in  time.  If  the  telescope 
of  the  historian  brings  back  to  us 
events  through  which  we  have  lived, 
and  which  were  already  fading  away 
in  the  memory,  he  gives  to  us  quite 
a  peculiar  pleasure.  The  events 
may  be  of  slight  importance  com- 
pared to  the  great  wars  or  great 
revolutions  he  has  to  record ;  but 
they  are  ours — we  too  remember, 
2F 
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we  too  can  here  play  the  historian. 
A  subtle  analyst  would  detect,  as 
one  element  of  this  pleasure,  the 
distinct  gratification  attendant  upon 
a  successful  effort  of  memory.  An 
event  which  had  interested  us  keen- 
ly at  the  time  is  so  nearly  oblite- 
rated that  we  have  ceased  to  recall 
it :  some  one  mentions  it,  dwells 
on  itr  brings  back  detail  after  de- 
tail, and  now  our  own  memory  be- 
comes vivid,  and  follows  up  this 
search  into  the  past,  and  triumph- 
antly brings  back  fresh  details  to 
complete  the  animated  picture. 

Mr  Knight  must  excuse  us  if  the 
perusal  of  his  memoirs  should  make 
us  also  a  little  garrulous — that  is, 
when  the  topic  comes  within  the 
range  of  our  own  recollections.  We 
cannot  follow  him  to  the  times  when 
George  III.  walked,  a  living  and 
a  healthy  man,  on  the  terraces 
at  Windsor  Castle.  Mr  Knight, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  in 
Windsor,  is  able,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collections, to  revive  for  us  a  scene 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
some  German  principality  than  to 
England.  Sunday  on  the  Castle 
Terrace,  with  the  lords  and  ladies, 
deans  and  bishops,  ministers  and 
courtiers  walking  to  and  fro  under 
the  eye  of  royalty,  presents  a  pic- 
ture which  it  is  difficult  to  associ- 
ate with  the  England  familiar  to  us. 
But  when  Mr  Knight  touches  upon 
such  venerable  institutions  as  the 
ancient  watchman,  lantern  in  one 
hand  and  rattle  in  the  'other,  and 
these  two  instruments  separated  by 
a  moving  mountain  of  greatcoat, 
or  on  the  scarcely  more  animated 
jarvie,  or  the  extinct  hackney-coach, 
drawn  by  two  miserable  beasts,  and 
driven  by  a  shapeless  mass  of  old 
clothes,  which  we  declare  we  have 
seen  fall  from  the  box  without  any 
distinct  apprehension  that  there  was 
a  human  being  in  it — we  too  are  at 
home.  You  entered  the  recesses  of 
a  dark  vehicle,  whose  well-worn 
springs  were  so  lax  that  a  portly 
man  threatened  to  bring  the  whole 
business  down  upon  his  head  ;  you 
planted  your  feet  on  the  cleanest 
part  of  the  straw;  an  array  of  loose 
iron  steps  was  folded  up  after  you; 
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the  door  was  slammed,  and  some- 
thing more  like  a  huge  mollusc  than 
a  man  climbed  the  box,  and  you 
proceeded  to  tilt,  and  sway,  and 
swing  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  The  modern  cab — the  Hansom 
into  which  a  young  fellow  steps 
from  his  club — is  a  very  different 
affair.  But  this  matter  of  locomo- 
tion in  London  and  its  environs 
does  not  always  illustrate  our  great 
law  of  progress  :  our  progress  in 
this  very  matter  of  progression  is 
by  no  means  uniform.  The  old 
two-horse  coach  that  carried  its  six 
inside  and  six  out  from  Clapham 
or  Kensington  to  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don, though  it  has  left  no  very 
agreeable  remembrance  behind  itr 
was  paradise  itself  compared  to  its 
modern  substitute,  the  present  om- 
nibus. He  who  in  the  next  gene- 
ration shall  describe  to  listening 
youth  what  it  was  to  get  into  an 
omnibus  in  Piccadilly  or  Oxford 
Street  on  a  wet  day,  and  ride,  the 
twelfth  steaming  passenger,  to  Ham- 
mersmith or  Bayswater,  will  have  a 
rich  theme  for  description ;  he  will 
not  fail  to  excite  the  wonder  and 
pity  and  explosive  laughter  of  his 
hearers.  In  an  area  not  much  larger 
than  what  one  large  man,  lying  at 
his  ease,  allowance  made  for  turn- 
ing, might  reasonably  occupy,  twelve 
grown-up  men  and  women,  with  all 
their  capes,  mackintoshes,  crino- 
lines, and  dripping  umbrellas,  and 
as  many  children  as  can  be  carried 
on  their  laps,  are  expected  to  stow 
themselves  away.  And  they  do  it ! 
If  this  multitude,  with  all  their 
paraphernalia,  were  arranged  in  one 
long  row  upon  the  pavement,  and 
some  one,  pointing  to  the  green  box 
close  at  hand,  with  "Bayswater" 
written  on  it,  proposed  to  you  the 
problem  to  pack  all  this  living  load 
into  that  narrow  receptacle,  you 
would  say  it  was  impossible.  Why, 
that  lady  alone,  with  her  huge  tub 
of  silk  girt  tight  about  her  loins, 
would  fill  half  the  space.  Never- 
theless, one  at  a  time,  with  much 
shaking  and  infinite  pressure,  the 
thing  is  done ;  the  whole  is  packed, 
and  trundles  on,  damp  and  steam- 
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ing,  in  what  is  at  once  a  cold  and 
a  warm  bath,  for  there  is  perspira- 
tion on  the  brow,  and  trickling  water 
ab  extra  stealing  down  the  legs.  It 
is  to  be  inferred  that  you  breathe 
in  some  fashion,  else  a  coroner's 
inquest  must  sit  permanently  at  the 
Bed  Tap  or  the  Green  Dragon,  or 
wherever  this  instrument  of  torture 
is  wont  to  stop  ;  but  to  yourself 
you  seem  to  bid  adieu  for  the  time 
to  the  vital  air ;  you  scarce  belong 
to  the  animated  creation.  Occa- 
sionally a  new-comer  will  venture 
a  jest  on  the  universal  misery,  but 
the  wheel  has  not  made  many  re- 
volutions before  the  same  hopeless 
silence  steals  over  him  that  had  set- 
tled on  the  previous  eleven.  What 
mode  of  transit,  what  kind  of  pub- 
lic vehicles,  the  next  age  will  in- 
vent for  these  shorter  journeys  in 
and  about  the  metropolis,  remains 
tobeseen.  Oar  longer  j  ourneys  are 
triumphantly  performed.  He  who 
intends  to  travel  a  hundred  miles 
does  not  expect  to  be  taken  up  at  his 
own  door-step,  or  at  the  hail  of  his 
umbrella  j  he  reconciles  himself  to 
the  preliminaries  of  reaching  the 
station,  and  once  in  his  carriage, 
seated  in  his  easy  well-cushioned 
chair,  he  sees  the  country  run  past 
him  at  an  amazing  rate,  and  before 
he  has  had  time  to  tire  of  sitting 
still,  he  alights  at  his  destination. 

This  great  revolution  in  our 
mode  of  travelling,  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  for  the 
horse,  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  older  men  will  begin  to  re- 
cord, with  that  peculiar  zest  which 
belongs  to  the  recollection  of  youth, 
the  aspect  which  the  highroads  lead- 
ing out  of  London  presented  in  their 
time.  The  railway  train  rushing 
by  you  at  its  full  speed  is  sublime ! 
— it  deserves  no  timid  epithet.  You 
stand  perhaps  in  the  country,  on 
one  of  those  little  bridges  thrown 
over  the  line  for  the  convenience  of 
the  farmer,  who  would  else  find  his 
fields  hopelessly  bisected.  A  jet 
of  steam  is  seen  on  the  horizon — a 
whir  of  a  thousand  wheels  grows 
louder  and  louder  on  the  ear — and 
there  rushes  under  your  feet  the 
very  realisation  of  Milton's  dream, 
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who  saw  the  chariot  of  God,  in- 
stinct with  motion,  self -impelled, 
thundering  over  the  plains  of 
heaven.  You  look  round,  and  al- 
ready in  the  distant  landscape  the 
triumphant  train  is  bearing  its 
beautiful  standard  of  ever -rising 
clouds,  white  as  the  highest  that 
rest  stationary  in  the  sky,  and  of 
exquisitely  involved  movement. 
For  an  instant  the  whole  country  is 
animated  as  if  by  the  stir  of  bat- 
tle :  when  the  spectacle  has  quite 
passed,  how  inexpressibly  flat  and 
desolate  and  still  have  our  familiar 
fields  become  !  Nothing  seems  to 
have  a  right  to  exist  that  can  be  so 
still  arid  stationary.  Yet  grand  as  this 
spectacle  is,  we  revert  with  plea- 
sure to  some  boyish  recollection  of 
the  highroad,  and  to  picturesque  ef- 
fects produced  by  quite  other  means. 
We  are  transported  in  imagination 
to  a  bay-window  that  commands  the 
great  western  road — the  Bath  road, 
as  people  at  that  time  often  called 
it.  Every  evening  came  in  rapid 
succession,  the  earth  tingling  with 
the  musical  tread  of  their  horses, 
seven  mail-coaches  out  of  London. 
The  dark -red  coach,  the  scarlet 
guard  standing  up  in  his  little  soli- 
tary dickey  behind,  the  tramp  of 
the  horses,  the  ring  of  the  horns — 
can  one  ever  forget  them  1  For 
some  miles  out  of  London  the 
guard  was  kept  on  his  feet,  blow- 
ing on  his  horn,  to  warn  all  slower 
vehicles  to  make  way  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's mails.  There  was  a  turn- 
pike within  sight  of  us ;  how  the 
horses  dashed  through  it ! — with 
not  the  least  abatement  of  speed. 
If  some  intolerable  blunderer  stop- 
ped the  way,  and  that  royal  coach- 
man had  to  draw  up  his  team,  mak- 
ing the  splinter-bars  rattle  together, 
we  looked  upon  it  as  almost  a  case 
of  high  treason.  If  the  owner  of  that 
blockading  cart  had  been  immedi- 
ately led  off  to  execution,  we  boys 
should  have  thought  he  had  but  his 
deserts.  Our  mysterious  seven  were 
still  more  exciting  to  the  imagina- 
tion when,  in  the  dark  winter  nights, 
only  the  two  vivid  lamps  could  be 
seen  borne  along  by  the  trampling 
coursers.  No  darkness  checked  the 
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speed  of  the  mail :  a  London  fog, 
indeed,  could  not  be  so  easily  van- 
quished ;  but  even  the  London  fog, 
which  brought  all  ordinary  vehicles 
to  a  standstill,  could  not  altogether 
subdue  our  royal  mails.  The  pro- 
cession came  flaring  with  torches, 
men  shouting  before  it,  and  a  man 
with  a  huge  link  at  the  head  of 
each  horse.  It  was  a  thrilling  and 
a  somewhat  fearful  scene. 

There  is  another  vehicle  of  a  very 
different  description  which  we  can 
evoke  from  the  past,  and  which  is  far 
more  completely  superseded  by  the 
railroad  than  the  mail-coach.  No  liv- 
ing man  sees,  or  will  ever  see,  any- 
thing resembling  the  huge  eight- 
horse  waggon  that  used  to  bring  the 
heavy  goods  from  the  country  into 
London.  It  was  like  a  house  on 
wheels  :  the  wheels  themselves  were 
a  sight ;  they  were  so  broad  that 
they  seemed  made  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  rolling  the  road  and  keep- 
ing everything  on  the  earth  quite 
smooth,  and  for  ever  at  rest.  The 
horses  that  slowly  paced  along  before 
this  mountain  of  goods  were  of  a 
breed  that  is  altogether  extinct :  men 
have  found  that  lighter  horses  can 
do  the  work  better  or  more  rapidly; 
these  were  elephantine  in  their 
build,  and  trod  majestically  in  one 
•uniform  pace,  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible either  to  relax  or  to  quick- 
en. How  sleek  their  coat,  how 
magnificent  their  mane  and  tail, 
how  broad  their  back!  He  who 
should  attempt  to  bestride  one  of 
them  would  feel  that  his  legs  were 
separating  from  each  other — going 
east  and  west,  never  to  come  to- 
gether again.  We  remember  that 
one  of  these  huge  wains  was  drawn 
by  a  team  of  eight  greys,  another 
by  eight  blacks — the  royal  stables 
could  produce  nothing  more  mag- 
nificent. The  smockfrocked  wag- 
goner, who  walked  by  the  side  of 
them  with  his  long  thongless  whip, 
which  gave  a  report  like  a  pistol — 
long  as  the  longest  fishing-rod,  and 
tough  as  wood  and  leather  could 
make  it — he  also  has  walked  on,  as 
Mr  Carlyle  would  say,  into  infinite 
space.  He  and  his  elephantine  team 
are  seen  no  more  upon  the  earth. 
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There  are  other  reminiscences 
of  a  very  different  kind  which  Mr 
Knight  calls  up.  He  glances,  and 
just  glances,  at  the  Byronic  passion 
which  at  one  time  seized  upon  all 
the  youth  of  England.  The  pre- 
sent generation  of  young  men  know 
nothing  of  it,  are  as  grave  and  wise 
in  its  censure  as  if,  one  and  all, 
they  had  the  oldest  of  heads  on 
the  most  juvenile  of  shoulders. 
And  no  doubt  they  are  wiser,  are 
better  trained  and  disciplined,  have 
wider  scope  of  knowledge,  and  are 
sooner  inducted  into  calm  and  im- 
partial reasoning,  than  the  youth 
of  the  last  generation.  They  are 
more  critical  in  their  scholarship ; 
they  discuss  the  personality  of 
Homer,  the  authorship  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  they  are  well  drilled  in 
political  economy ;  they  describe  a 
country  by  its  geological  formation ; 
they  have  quitted  the  shadowy  pro- 
fundities of  the  metaphysician  for 
the  dissection  and  the  guess-work 
of  the  physiologist,  and  the  weigh- 
ing and  the  measuring  of  the  che- 
mist; they  can  weigh  your  food, 
and  graduate  your  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  find  that  the  energy  of 
thought  is  but  a  chemical  force 
transmuted;  they  are  very  calm 
and  very  scientific.  The  youth  of 
the  last  age  were  battling  blindly 
and  passionately  against  Fate,  were 
full  of  gloomy  mysteries,  great  devo- 
tees to  beauty,  which,  after  all,  was 
but,  to  them,  the  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
which,  they  thought,  might  abate, 
but  which  never  ceased  ; — rainbow 
always  upon  clouds  which  broke  up 
only  to  reunite  in  darker  masses; 
rainbow  of  beauty,  not  of  hope,  in- 
congruous apparition  in  a  troubled 
and  chaotic  world. 

Our  Byronic  fever  had  more  than 
one  phase  ;  sometimes  it  exhibited 
itself  in  a  mere  moody,  fantastical 
misanthropy,  combined  with  a  reck- 
less pursuit  of  very  vulgar  pleasure ; 
but  in  a  less  numerous  and  more 
meditative  order  of  minds  it  dis- 
played itself  in  a  morbid  passionate 
discontent  with  themselves  as  well 
as  with  all  others.  These  were  not 
pleasure-seekers  ;  they  had  a  great 
scorn  for  human  life,  which  they 
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elaborately  expressed  in  melodious 
sonnets.  They  bought  the  prettiest 
of  daggers,  which  they  kept  secretly 
in  their  desk,  which  they  polished 
and  sharpened  carefully,  and  care- 
fully hid  away,  trying  now  and 
then,  when  quite  alone,  how  the 
point  felt  when  pressed  against 
the  region  of  the  heart.  The  old 
harper  in  Goethe's  '  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter '  found  great  relief  in  the  slight 
but  significant  puncture  of  such  an 
instrument ;  the  mere  thought  of 
that  sharp  remedy  brought  him 
back  to  peace  and  resignation.  To 
an  insane  man  such  insane  re- 
medy may  be  serviceable.  We  ad- 
vise no  sane  •  youth  to  try  it.  The 
remedy  only  aggravates  the  disease. 
It  is  quite  needless,  with  any  gra- 
vity, to  contend  against  the  folly 
of  those  who  would,  as  Wordsworth 
says, 

"Nurse  the  dreadful  appetite  of  death." 

This  is  not  the  mania  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  But,  out  of  mere  love  of 
mental  analysis,  we  would  observe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  nurs- 
ing that  odious  appetite,  and  that 
the  least  evil  of  such  a  gloomy 
desire  is  not  the  very  remote 
chance  that  it  might  some  day  be 
gratified.  He  who  often  rushes  in 
thought  to  this  desperate  remedy 
will  probably  never  avail  himself 
of  it,  but  he  learns  to  slight  all 
other  remedies,  and  he  has  fostered 
a  habit  of  thought  which  can  con- 
vert the  slightest  evils  of  life  into 
occasions  for  the  deepest  gloom  and 
dejection.  He  takes  no  pains  to 
cultivate  fortitude  of  mind;  for 
not  to  bear  bravely,  but  to  escape, 
is  all  his  thought.  And  his  escape  1 
This  lies  only  through  that  gloomy 
portal  which  opens  but  once  to 
each  of  us  :  Death,  and  nothing 
short  of  death,  stalks  before  him 
in  every  mood  of  sadness.  Every 
hand  touches  on  the  same  spring — 
spring  easily  pressed ;  a  fit  of  in- 
digestion, a  slighting  or  uncivil 
word,  a  nod  withheld,  a  critic's  cen- 
sure— all  touch  on  the  same  spring, 
and  forthwith  starts  from  its  recess 
the  hideous  skeleton  of  Death. 
But  Byron  was  not  the  only  poet 


of  the  last  epoch ;  and  we  think  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  for  mere 
aesthetic  culture,  the  youth  of  that 
period  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  are  now  welcoming  the 
newest  novel  as  the  chief  excite- 
ment of  the  hour.  The  new  poem 
of  Scott,  Moore,  Southey,  was  some- 
thing higher  than  the  new  serial 
even  of  our  most  accomplished  no- 
velists. We  seem,  in  proportion  as 
we  grow  more  severe  in  our  earnest 
studies,  to  become  more  frivolous 
in  that  literature  whose  aim  is  to 
amuse,  or  rather  to  excite.  The 
poem  must  be  very  short,  if  it  pre- 
sumes to  call  forth  a  deep  feeling 
or  to  task  our  attention.  The  no- 
velist who  reproduces  the  idlest 
insipidities  of  real  life,  who  holds, 
and  just  holds,  his  reader  by  dia- 
logue, the  merit  of  which  is,  that  it 
is  precisely  like  that  which  he  may 
hear  the  moment  he  puts  down  the 
book,  may  spin  on  his  welcome  and 
soon-forgotten  narrative  to  any  ex- 
tent he  pleases. 

But  this  will  never  do.  We  are 
as  bad  as  the  Frenchman  in  the 
pit  of  the  opera,  who,  the  moment 
the  first  tenor  breaks  forth,  begins 
himself  to  sing.  Has  not  he  also 
a  tenor  voice  ?  We  must  let  Mr 
Knight  be  heard,  and  not  be  ob- 
truding our  own  reminiscences.  Mr 
Knight,  son  of  a  bookseller  at 
Windsor,  naturally  fell,  as  he  de- 
scribes, into  a  career  of  writing  and 
publishing.  Journalism  was  the 
first  serious  effort  of  his  chosen 
profession,  and  he  has  given  us  a 
vivid  description  of  the  toil  and 
the  danger  which  beset  the  editor 
of  a  newspaper  when  he  first  be- 
came, what  he  very  fairly  entitles 
himself,  a  public  instructor : — 

"Thus,"  he  writes,  "with  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  multifarious  reading, 
with  slight  knowledge  of  the  world, 
with  aspirations  very  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  any  chance  of  their  being 
realised,  the  1st  of  August  1812  saw  me 
established  as  proprietor  with  my  father 
in  the  *  Windsor  and  Eton  Express,'  and 
intrusted  with  its  responsible  editorship. 
That  day,  having  passed  my  twenty-iirst 
year  a  few  months  before,  saw  me  bound 
upon  that  wheel  of  periodical  writing 
and  publishing  which  was  to  revolve 
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with  me  for  fifty  years.  It  was  not  to 
be  the  torturing  wheel  of  Ixion,  but  one 
whose  revolutions,  wearisome  as  they 
sometimes  might  be,  were  often  to  be- 
come sources  of  pleasurable  excitement." 

It  was  not  alone  the  law  of  libel, 
as  it  related  to  public  or  political 
transactions,  that  rendered  hazard- 
ous the  profession  of  the  journalist ; 
the  law  of  libel,  as  interpreted  be- 
tween subject  and  subject,  was  even 
a  still  greater  embarrassment.  Vil- 
lanous  attorneys  could  prey  upon 
the  newspaper  by  getting  up  trum- 
pery actions ;  the  damages  accorded 
were  nothing,  but  the  paper  was 
mulcted  in  the  costs.  Mr  Knight 
gives  an  astounding  instance  of  this 
perversion  of  a  court  of  justice  into 
a  machinery  for  exaction  and  pure 
robbery : — 

"Any  statement  of  fact,  or  any  com- 
ment upon  occurrences  that  might  be 
supposed  to  aifect  private  character, 
were  constantly  made  the  subject  of 
action,  got  up  by  rapacious  attorneys, 
speculating  upon  that  love  of  litigation 
which  was  then  especially  characteristic 
of  the  English.  It  was  not  till  thirty 
years  after  1812  that  Lord  Campbell's 
Act  gave  to  the  journalist  the  power  to 
plead,  in  any  action  for  libel,  '  that  such 
libel  was  inserted  in  such  newspaper 
without  actual  malice,  and  without  gross 
negligence ;  and  that,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  or  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  afterwards,  he  inserted  in 
such  newspaper  a  full  apology  for  such 
libel. '  Imagine  at  the  present  day  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
trying  an  action  for  libel,  with  two 
leaders  such  as  Mr  Dennian  for  the  pro- 
secution and  Mr  Scarlett  for  the  defence, 
the  alleged  libel  being  the  report  in  a 
county  newspaper  of  a  flagrant  case  of 
cruelty  which  was  a  notorious  subject  of 
local  indignation.  The  libel  consisted 
in  terming  that  a  'brutal  assault '  upon 
which  the  assailants  were  held  to  bail. 
Imagine  that  the  persons  whose  charac- 
ters were  thus  defamed  Vere  a  pig-keeper 
and  his  wife,  who  let 'lodgings  to  poor 
people,  and  having  a  dispute  with  a 
family  of  which  the  mother  had  only 
been  confined  a  week,  threatened  to  pull 
the  bed  from  under  her,  and  turn  her 
into  the  street.  Imagine  a  London  jury 
finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
£50  damages.  Imagine  a  second  action 
for  the  same  libel  being  brought  by  the 
wife.  Imagine  ten  several  actions  against 
ten  London  papers  for  reporting  the  trial 
in  the  King's  Bench,  with  a  few  words 
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of  just  comment  upon  the  scandal  of  such 
litigation,  when  there  was  no  'private 
malice' or  '  gross  negligence.'  Imagine 
a  hungry  attorney,  prowling  for  prey,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  these  actions,  who  had 
no  object  to  attain  but  the  heavy  costs 
which  he  pocketed.  These  verdicts  cost 
me  £500  in  1825.  Is  not  the  newspaper 
press  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  in 
forty  years  ago  ?" 

This,  and  many  other  matters,  we 
hope,  are  in  a  better  condition  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago.  Yet 
one  great  advantage  of  looking 
back  at  a  state  of  things  now  clear- 
ly recognised  as  absurd,  is  the  ques- 
tion which  we  next  put,  What  is 
there,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
of  a  similar  absurdity  and  injustice, 
and  which  our  posterity  may  taunt 
us  with  having  allowed  to  remain  1 
Some  insight  which  Mr  Knight 
gives  us  into  the  working  of  the 
poor-law  A.D.  1818  quite  irresisti- 
bly suggests  to  us  the  question 
whether  there  is  not,  A.D.  1864,  still 
great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  same  poor- 
law.  Mr  Knight's  father  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  sensible  man  ; 
he  knew  the  value  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  gained  by  an  actual 
participation  in  public  business ; 
and  therefore,  being  chief  magis- 
trate at  the  time,  he  nominated  his 
son  to  be  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
parish  of  Windsor.  Although  the 
appointment  was  not  much  to  the 
taste  of  one  who  was  chiefly  de- 
voted to  literature,  Mr  Knight 
acknowledges  the  great  benefit  he 
derived  from  this  initiation  into 
public  or  official  business.  We  are 
persuaded  that  such  an  experience 
is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  man 
during  the  whole  of  his  after  life. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  have  served 
upon  a  committee  for  the  manage- 
ment of  any  public  institution 
without  feeling  that  not  only  one's 
personal  ability  has  been  called  in- 
to play,  but  that  one's  knowledge 
of  human  nature  has  been  enlarged. 
Especially  does  the  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  administration  of  the 
laws  teach  us  the  real  difficulties  of 
legislation.  What  seems  theoreti- 
cally a  very  excellent  law  will  be 
nugatory  in  its  execution.  Why? 
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Not  because  the  theoretical  legis- 
lator was  in  error,  so  far  as  his 
general  principles  were  concerned, 
but  because  there  were  circum- 
stances in  the  case  which  he  had 
not  taken  into  account,  circum- 
stances which  were  not  likely  to 
•come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  but 
a  practical  man,  or  which,  at  least, 
are  very  likely  to  elude  the  grasp 
of  a  theorist,  who  has  not  also  had 
the  advantage  of  working  out  the 
application  of  a  law.  You  make  a 
law  against  vagabonds  and  beggars. 
Now,  the  Legislature  can  hardly 
propose  to  itself  a  wiser  object  than 
to  put  down  the  professional  beg- 
gar. Mendicity  converted  to  a 
trade — this  it  is  that  supplies  the 
race  of  thieves ;  this  it  is  that  pre- 
vents the  poor  of  a  great  city  from 
learning  the  hard  but  necessary 
lesson  of  prudence  and  self-re- 
straint. You  make  it  punishable 
to  beg  in  the  streets.  Nothing 
easier;  but  now  let  the  overseer 
have  to  carry  out  the  punishment. 
'"  Seven  days'  confinement  in  the 
,  common  prison,  after  which  the 
vagabond  is  to  be  duly  conveyed 
to  his  or  her  parish."  Why,  the 
vagrant  will  cost  the  parish  for  his 
keep  and  travelling  expenses  one 
knows  not  how  much.  The  over- 
seer slips  a  shilling  into  the 
rogue's  hand,  and  begs  him  to  jour- 
ney on — to  continue  by  all  means 
a  vagabond,  at  least  till  the  bounds 
of  his  parish  are  reached.  Such 
was  the  law  which  Mr  Knight 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  exe- 
cuting. 

*This  passing  on  "to  his  or  her 
parish "  was  the  great  tribulation 
of  the  overseer  of  that  time.  Large 
sums  were  spent  upon  settlement 
cases. 

"We  had  a  grand  battle  in  my  time," 
says  Mr  Knight,  "with  the  distant 
parish  of  Macclesfield.  The  year  before, 
a  mechanic,  with  a  wife  and  family, 
came  from  the  north  to  settle  at  Wind- 
sor. He  brought  a  letter  from  the 
overseer  of  Macclesfield,  requesting  the 
parish  officers  of  Windsor  to  expend  one 
pound  for  his  relief.  This  profligate  fa- 
ther of  a  family  required  a  shilling  a- 
week,  which  was  duly  paid  till  tlie  one 
pound  was  expended  ;  he  required  it  for 
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tobacco.  His  wife  said  that  he  was  a 
good,  sober  workman,  but  that  it  was 
his  habit  to  chew  tobacco,  and  that  he 
could  not  do  without  it.  The  shilling 
was  denied,  without  any  further  com- 
munication with  Macclesfield.  The  man 
was  obstinate,  took  a  tenement  at  a  week- 
ly rental  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  after  a  year  had  expired  demanded 
the  shilling  as  outdoor  relief  upon  his 
new  Windsor  settlement.  The  war- 
trumpet  was  sounded.  The  order  of  re- 
moval to  Macclesfield  was  signed.  Away 
went  the  man,  wife,  and  six  children  for 
a  ride  of  two  hundred  miles  on  the  out- 
side of  a  coach  in  charge  of  the  overseer 
'in  pay,'  nothing  loth,  who  delivered 
them  safely  at  Macclesfield.  But  Mac- 
clesfield shrunk  from  so  heavy  a  burden  ; 
and  having  no  work  to  give  the  pauper 
who  had  found  employ  at  Windsor,  be- 
came appellants  a,gainst  the  order  of  re- 
moval. Then  attorneys,  attorneys'  clerks, 
surveyors,  surveyors'  clerks,  overseers, 
and  a  host  of  unprofessional  witnesses, 
had  to  journey  in  post-chaises,  and  to 
feast  four  days  at  Abingdon,  before  the 
mighty  cause  came  on.  The  question 
was  supposed  to  hang  upon  the  real 
value  of  the  four-and-sixpenny  tenement. 
Legal  subtlety  evaded  this,  contending 
that  the  apprenticeship  settlement  at 
Macclesfield  was  void,  for  that  the  pauper 
had  been  first  bound  to  a  master  at 
Leake,  and  had  been  turned  over  to  a 
master  at  Macclesfield,  by  indorsement 
upon  the  original  indenture,  without 
having  a  separate  legal  stamp.  The 
justices  of  Berkshire  could  not  determine 
this  knotty  point,  ^-nd  it  was  referred  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Solemnly 
was  this  great  issue  tried,  with  the  most 
eminent  counsel  on  either  side.  It  was 
decided  that  the  order  of  removal  must 
be  quashed.  Macclesfield  brought  back 
the  family  to  Windsor.  The  war-party 
was  for  trying  the  question  again  with 
Leake.  But  a  prudential  view  of  the 
heavy  amount  of  the  costs  prevailed  in 
our  congress." 

We  do  not  hear  much  now  of 
such  settlement  cases.  But  is  there 
no  flagrant  absurdity  or  injustice 
still  manifest  in  the  administration 
of  our  poor-laws  1  What  will  some 
future  age  say  to  the  fact,  that  in- 
stead of  having  one  equal  rate  for 
the  whole  city  of  London,  and  one 
impartial  charity  dealt  out  to  all  its 
suffering  poor,  London  is  divided 
into  parishes  jealous  of  each  other, 
incapable  of  a  united  and  harmoni- 
ous action,  and  so  divided  that  the 
wealthiest  parishes  contribute  least 
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to  the  legal  relief  of  the  destitute  1* 
Those  parishes  in  which  the  pool- 
predominate,  and  in  which  rich  men 
are  comparatively  scarce,  are  cut  off 
arid  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis ;  the  ratepayer  has  to 
bear  an  inequitable  burden,  and, 
what  is  far  worse,  the  poor  are  most 
neglected  precisely  where  they  most 
need  a  helping  hand  to  sustain  them 
from  sinking  into  the  last  stage  of 
helpless  and  hopeless  destitution. 
An  equitable,  and  even  a  tender, 
administration  of  the  poor-laws 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  stern 
repression  of  mendicity.  Mendicity 
can  only  be  repressed  in  one  way — 
by  a  public  opinion  which  refuses 
to  give  to  the  mendicant ;  and  such 
a  public  opinion  cannot  be  formed, 
and  ought  not  to  be  formed,  except 
in  a  state  of  things  where  it  is 
known  that  the  poor  man  who  really 
cannot  earn  his  bread  has  his  bread 
given  him.  The  machinery  by  which 
at  present  our  poor-laws  are  admin- 
istered arrays  the  overseer  against 
the  poor,  as  if  the  poor  were  his 
mere  enemy;  and  arrays  overseer 
against  overseer,  each  struggling  to 
have  as  little  share  of  the  common 
burden  as  possible.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  all  the  non-official 
inhabitants  of  London  were  startled 
at  the  disclosure  that  no  plan  was 
practicable  for  giving  the  houseless 
poor  a  shelter  from  the  snow  and 
the  piercing  wind  of  a  winter's  night, 
because  if  one  parish  opened  its 
doors  wide,  a  neighbouring  parish 
might  profit  by  its  generosity,  and, 
closing  its  doors,  or  opening  them 
to  a  very  few,  escape  from  its  due 
proportion  of  the  charity.  In  the 
difficult  question,  so  frequently  dis- 
cussed of  late,  how  to  provide  de- 
cent and  wholesome  habitations  for 
the  agricultural  labourer,  we  find 
the  jealousy  of  neighbouring  par- 
ishes, or  neighbouring  unions,  come 
again  into  play.  There  is  an  indis- 
position to  build  cottages,  the  in- 
habitants of  which,  instead  of  con- 
tributing to  the  rates,  may  be  a 
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burden  on  them.  Some  have  de- 
nied that  this  motive  operates  no- 
ticeably to  the  diminution  of  the 
number  of  dwellings  for  the  agri- 
cultural population,  or  rather  to  the 
prevention  of  an  increase  of  such 
dwellings.  They  say  that  the  sim- 
ple fact  that,  as  house  property,  such 
dwellings  do  not  pay,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  reluctance 
men  have  to  build  them.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  find  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  poor-laws  through- 
out the  whole  country,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  ought,  a  system  of  cau- 
tious and  well -considered  charity, 
takes  the  shape  of  a  perpetual 
struggle  against  an  odious  tax  — 
odious  because  often  inequitably 
adjusted,  and  most  impatiently 
borne,  because  there  is  a  constant 
effort  made  to  relieve  the  shoulders 
from  what  yet  is  a  necessary  burden. 
A  uniform  system  of  taxation  is  the 
basis  we  need  for  a  wise  and  truly 
charitable  poor-law. 

In  answer  to  a  truth  so  clear,  so 
palpable,  we  are  entertained  with 
the  danger  of  centralisation,  and, 
told  that  this  centralisation  would 
be  followed  by  a  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money.  The 
people,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  will  not,  we  may  be 
sure,  suddenly  become  enamoured 
of  a  tax,  even  if  they  should  come 
to  regard  it  as  a  tax  paid  in 
the  spirit  of  charity.  And  what 
will  the  centralisation  amount  to  ? 
It  will  affect  only  the  machinery 
for  collecting  the  necessary  funds  : 
the  local  guardians  of  the  poor 
would  still  have  their  present  task 
assigned  to  them — the  cautious  and 
discriminating  distribution  of  the 
charitable  fund.  That  school  of 
public  business,  which  Mr  Knight 
and  others  have  profited  by,  would 
not  be  closed. 

Mr  Knight  did  not  sleep  upon 
his  post.  He  gives  us  several  in- 
stances of  his  laudable  activity. 
One  of  them  is  amusing,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  fact  that,  if  local' 


*  In  the  last  table  of  statistics  we  read,  the  rates  in  the  parish  of  St  George,  Han- 
over Square,  were  sixpence  three  farthings  in  the  pound— in  that  of  Shoreditchr 
three  shillings  and  twopence  in  the  pound. 
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boards  are  habitually  averse  to  tax- 
ation, this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  being  also  habitually  indolent, 
and  thus  exposed  to  imposition. 
Windsor  parish  is  in  debt.  We, 
the  select  committee,  assembling 
in  the  board -room  of  the  work- 
house, call  for  a  list  of  the  debts. 
One  item  —  a  sum  of  more  than 
.£400,  due  to  the  keeper  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  at  Bethnal  Green — startles 
the  new  member.  Questions  are 
asked, — Who  is  the  pauper  lunatic 
for  whom  £400  are  due  1  How 
came  he  to  be  sent  to  Mr  Warbur- 
ton's  establishment  at  Bethnal 
Green  ?  How  is  the  lunatic  thriv- 
ing1? Has  anybody  visited  him 
lately  ?  To  all  such  questions  no 
response  :  all  that  is  known  is  that 
the  debt  has  been  running  on  some 
time,  and  therefore,  doubtless,  all 
is  correct.  But  two  or  three  reso- 
lute inquirers  send  for  the  head  con- 
stable of  the  borough,  the  Nestor  of 
the  place.  From  him  they  learn 
that  ten  years  ago  a  clamorous,  in- 
coherent fellow  came  to  the  Castle 
to  petition  the  King  upon  some 
private  matter  of  his  own.  When 
ordered  to  depart  he  became  inso- 
lent, and  thereupon  was  taken  into 
custody  and  carried  before  the  ma- 
gistrates. They,  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  his  Majesty,  clapped  the 
man  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  He 
was  sent  to  a  private  establishment 
at  Bethnal  Green — asylums  for  pau- 
per lunatics  were  not  then  in  exist- 
ence— and  there  he  had  been  ever 
since.  Mr  Knight  volunteered  to 
explore  Bethnal  Green,  and  examine 
into  the  state  of  this  "  dangerous 
lunatic,"  for  such  he  was  described 
to  be.  A  proposal  so  novel  was 
accepted  with  some  hesitation. 

"With  some  difficulty,"  continues 
Mr  Knight,  "I  found  my  way  to  the 
obscure  region  of  Bethnal  Green ;  knock- 
ed at  the  private  door  of  *a  substantial 
house,  which  was  opened  by  a  civil  man- 
servant, and  was  introduced  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  establishment.  "When  I  an- 
nounced that  I  had  come,  with  proper 

authority,   to  see   Thomas  ,  there 

was  some  hesitation.  I  was  pressing, 
and  my  demand  could  not  be  evaded. 
The  bell  was  rung,  and  was  answered 
by  the  same  civil  man-servant.  That 
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sleek  and  obliging  person  was  the  dan- 
gerous lunatic.  I  procured  the  address 
of  some  friends  who  occasionally  came  to 
see  him,  and  thus  was  able  in  a  fort- 
night to  hand  over  the  sane  man  to  the 
not  very  affectionate  protection  of  his 
brother,  a  thriving  shopkeeper  in  the 
borough  of  South wark." 

Apropos  of  the  borough  magis- 
trates of  that  day,  Mr  Knight  tells 
an  amusing  anecdote  : — 

"  Under  the  guidance  of  the  town- 
clerk,  corporate  magistrates  generally 
got  through  their  business  decently. 
Sometimes  they  made  little  slips.  Late 
in  the  evening  an  offender  was  brought 
before  one  of  our  mayors,  having  been 
detected  in  stealing  a  smockfrock  from 
a  pawnbroker's  door.  '  Look  in  '  Burn's 
Justice,'  said  his  worship  to  his  son ; 
'  look  in  the  index  for  smockfrock.' 
'  Can't  find  it,  father ;  not  there. ' 
'  What !  no  law  against  stealing  smock- 
frocks  ?  D my  heart,  young  fellow, 

but  you've  had  a  lucky  escape.'  The* 
constable  demurred  at  the  discharge  of 
the  prisoner.  '  Well,  well !  lock  him 
up,  and  we'll  see  the  town-clerk  in  the 
morning/  " 

From  poor-laws  Mr  Knight  calls 
us  back  again  to  politics  and  the 
Court.  We  turn  over  the  carica- 
tures of  Gilray.  Here  is  one ;  it  is 
called  "  The  King  of  Brobdignag 
and  Gulliver" :— 

"  In  the  palm  of  his  hand  King  George 
held  Napoleon,  intently  viewing  him 
through  an  opera-glass.  The  diminutive 
Corsican  stood  boldly  on  that  broad 
palm,  with  cocked-hat  and  sword  drawn. 
The  burly  Englishman  regarded  the  va- 
pouring little  man  with  something  like 
the  contempt  which  we  felt,  or  affected 
to  feel,  for  him  who  was  threatening  ta 
exterminate  us." 

John  Bullism  could  no  further 
go.  We  ask  ourselves,  Is  it  possible 
that  the  national  vanity  could  feed 
so  grossly  at  the  present  day  1  We 
are  afraid  that,  if  we  turned  over 
some  of  the  latest  pages  of  '  Punch/ 
we  should  have  to  confess  that  there 
was  very  little  improvement  in  this 
matter.  That  gross  figure  of  an 
over-fed  man,  all  paunch  and  blub- 
ber, by  which  Englishmen  delight 
to  represent  themselves,  will  again 
and  again  be  found  in  attitudes  al- 
most as  ridiculous  as  Gilray  has  here 
given  to  George  III.  At  the  time 
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of  this  caricature  our  Brobdignag 
was  very  justly  rejoicing  in  the  fact 
that  300,000  volunteers  had  been 
enrolled  to  protect  him  against  the 
invasion  of  this  diminutive  foe.  Nor, 
with  all  his  army,  nor  all  his  fleet, 
did  Brobdignag  feel  quite  assured 
that  he  might  not  be  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  little  Gulliver.  Mr 
Knight  gives  us  a  curious  letter, 
new  to  us,  and,  we  suppose,  to  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic  (since 
a  man  of  his  habits  of  research 
would  hardly  publish  a  document 
of  this  description  without  the  re- 
quisite examination),  which  shows 
that  brave  honest  George  III., 
though  he  had  no  unmanly  fears, 
was  not  blind  to  the  grave  nature 
of  the  contest  that  might  be  at 
hand. 

"  The  King  in  this  summer  of  excite- 
ment was  constantly  to  be  seen  in  the 
cocked  hat  and  jackboots  of  the  Blues, 
in  which  regiment  he  had  a  troop  of  his 
own.  He  inspected  this  fine  body  of 
soldiers  and  his  equally  favoured  Staf- 
ford Militia  (they  were  almost  natural- 
ised at  Windsor)  in  the  quadrangle  of 
the  Upper  Ward,  as  he  walked  to  church. 
He  and  his  family  had  now  quitted  the 
Queen's  Lodge,  and  were  established  in 
far  less  comfortable  apartments  in  the 
old  Castle.  He  inspected  the  volunteers 
who  were  drawn  up  under  the  wall  of 
the  Bound  Tower.  He  invited  their 
officers  to  be  present  at  the  Sunday 
evening  performances  of  sacred  music. 
He  walked  upon  the  Terrace  '  every  inch 
a  king,'  and  would  call  with  a  stentorian 
voice  for  the  band  to  play  '  Britons, 
strike  home.'  There  was  real  grandeur 
in  this  patriotic  excitement  which  spread 
through  the  nation.  Its  effects  sustained 
us  during  many  subsequent  years  of 
doubtful  fortune.  Beneath  this  bold 
front  of  the  sovereign  there  was  a  little 
alarm.  I  have  an  old  manuscript,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  copy  of  the  King's  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  :  '  My  dear 
good  Bishop,— It  has  been  thought  by 
some  of  my  friends  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  my  family.  Should  I  be 
under  so  painful  a  necessity,  I  do  not 
know  where  I  could  place  them  with  so 
much  satisfaction  to  myself,  and,  under 
Providence,  with  so  much  security,  as 
with  yourself  and  my  friends  at  Wor- 
cester. It  does  not  appear  to  me  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  any  occasion  for 
it ;  for  I  do  not  think  the  unhappy  man 
who  threatens  us'  (the  good  King  speaks 
as  a  pious  country  gentleman  would  of 
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some  unreformed  burglar)  '  will  dare  to 
venture  himself  among  us.  Neither  do 
I  wish  you  to  make  any  preparation  for 
us,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  give  you 
this  intimation.' " 

But  the  writing,  and  the  printing, 
and  the  progress  of  the  young  pub- 
lisher now  naturally  attract  our  at- 
tention ;  and  perhaps  the  portion  of 
the  present  volume  which  will  most 
interest  the  general  reader  is  that 
in  which  some  account  is  given  of 
the  'Etonian/  and  of  its  succes- 
sor, *  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.' 
The  publication  of  these  periodicals 
appears  to  have  been  a  stepping- 
stone  in  the  autobiographer's  per- 
sonal career,  and  the  names  which 
are  connected  with  these  magazines 
give  to  their  history  a  general 
interest. 

"  In  the  latter  half  of  September  1820 
the  Eton  vacation  was  at  an  end.  The 
proceedings  against  the  Queen  had  been 
suspended  till  the  3d  of  October.  The 
evidence  to  support  the  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  had  been  concluded.  Gladly 
did  I  hail  the  prospect  of  some  pleasant 
occupation — some  relief  from  the  routine 
of  the  filthy  journalism  of  that  time — 
when,  arriving  from  London,  I  found  two 
youths  waiting  for  me  at  my  cottage  by 
the  side  of  the  Thames,  who  proposed  to 
me  to  print  and  publish  an  Eton  Miscel- 
lany. The  one  was  Walter  Blunt  (after- 
wards well  known  as  the  Rev.  W.  Blunt), 
the  other,  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
...  On  the  1st  November  appeared 
'The  Etonian, 'No.  1." 

Of  Praed,  as  he  appeared  at  this 
early  epoch  of  his  life,  we  have  a 
very  captivating  portrait.  We  have 
lively  sketches,  too,  of  Moultrie,  and 
of  Sidney  Walker,  less  known  to 
fame,  but  probably  still  remembered 
and  admired  by  some  surviving 
friends. 

"To  me,"  continues  our  author,  "it 
was  a  rare  pleasure  to  have  an  occasional 
companionship  with  these  fresh  young 
men,  so  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
their  opinions ;  so  frank  in  the  display 
of  their!  sympathies  or  antipathies  ; 
full  of  the  best  associations  of  ancient 
learning  without  a  particle  of  pedantry ; 
quizzing  each  other  with  the  most  per- 
fect good  temper  ;  passing  rapidly  from 
an  occasional  argument  of  mock  solem- 
nity to  talk  of  their  theatre  in  Datchet 
Lane  and  '  the  best  bat  in  the  school ' — 
these  blithe  spirits,  some  of  whom  in 
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•after  years  might  be  wrangling  at  Nisi 
Prius  or  struggling  in  the  muddy  waters 
of  party  politics.  Upon  these  Eton  days 
Praed  looked  lovingly  back  in  verses 
which  he  wrote  for  me  when  he  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  great  world  : — 

'  I  wish  that  I  could  run  away 

From  house,  and  court,  and  levee, 
Where  bearded  men  appear  to-day, 

Just  Eton  boys  grown  heavy  ; 
That  I  could  bask  in  childhood's  sun, 

And  dance  o'er  childhood's  roses  ; 
And  find  huge  wealth  in  one  pound  one, 

Vast  wit  in  broken  noses  ; 
And  play  Sir  Giles  at  Datchet  Lane, 

And  call  the  milkmaids  houris ; 
That  I  could  be  a  boy  again, 

A  happy  boy  at  Drury's.'  " 

William  Sidney  Walker  seems  to 
have  been  a  character  such  as 
Dickens  should  have  met  with  and 
portrayed.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  ; 
he  earned  a  fellowship  at  Trinity 
College ;  he  had,  we  are  assured, 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
genius  j  yet  his  manners  seem  to 
have  been  those  of  a  young  savage, 
and  the  practical  business  of  life 
was  to  him  utterly  unmanageable. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  pub- 
lished, by  subscription,  an  epic 
poem,  'Gustavus  Vasa;'  but  his 
precocious  ability  did  not  secure 
him  from  being  the  butt  and 
laughing-stock  of  the  common  herd 
of  his  schoolfellows.  At  Eton  he 
had  to  fly  for  refuge  from  his  tor- 
mentors, even  into  the  private 
apartments  of  the  assistant  masters. 
He  had  all  a  poet's  devotion  to 
female  beauty,  but  his  grotesque 
exhibition  of  it  won  for  him  no- 
thing but  ridicule.  At  a  public  ball 
in  Cambridge  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  age  flashed  be- 
fore him ;  he  peered  into  her  face, 
and  clapped  his  hands,  like  a  sav- 
age, in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  We 
venture  to  say  that  that  beautiful 
lady  never  received  a  more  sincere 
or  ardent  homage  than  was  ren- 
dered in  this  wild  fashion.  But 

Peregrine  Conrtenay, 
Vyvyan  Joyeuse, 
Gerard  Montgomery, 
Davenant  Cecil, 
Tristram  Merton, 
Edward  Haselfoot, 
Hamilton  Murray, 
Joseph  Haller, 


what  avails  a  lofty  sentiment  if  the 
visible  manners  of  a  man  be  absurd 
in  the  extreme  ?  What  avails  it  if 
the  purest  of  lights  is  burning  with- 
in, if  the  Chinese  lantern  is  covered 
with  foolish  and  grotesque  figures  1 
Of  course,  such  a  man  as  Sidney 
Walker  fell  into  debt  j  the  manage- 
ment of  a  purse  was  infinitely  be- 
yond his  measure  of  practical  saga- 
city. He  lost  his  fellowship  owing 
to  his  scruples  at  taking  orders  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  hopeless  indecision  ; 
between  two  words,  equally  good, 
he  would  not  know  which  to  choose, 
and  therefore  broke  down  in  the 
most  ordinary  expression  of  opin- 
ion :  it  was  not  likely  that,  if  the 
question  once  occurred  to  him 
whether  he  should  take  orders 
or  not,  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
arrive  at  a  decision.  Praed  and 
Moultrie,  however,  remained  his 
friends  to  the  last,  and  Praed  made 
generous  exertions  to  free  him  from 
his  debts,  and  extricate  him  from 
the  swamp  in  which  he  was  wander- 
ing. He  died  early.  Moultrie  paid 
a  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory, 
describing  him  as  a  man  of  genius, 

"  By  what  mysterious  bane 
Of  physical  or  mental  malady 
Disordered,  none  can  tell." 

When  this  knot  of  clever  Etonians 
went  up  to  Cambridge,  the '  Etonian' 
became  transmuted  into  '  Knight's 
Quarterly  Magazine/  now  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  the  arena  of  Mac- 
aulay's  early  displays.  Mr  Knight, 
speaking  of  the  pleasant  visit  he 
paid  to  Cambridge,  amongst  the 
festivities  of  which  the  plan  of  his 
Magazine  was  determined,  particu- 
larly distinguishes  the  names  of  Mr 
Derwent  Coleridge,  Mr  Maiden,  and 
Mr  Macaulay,  amongst  those  who 
were  added  to  the  old  Etonians. 
Perhaps  the  following  list  of  the 
noms  de  guerre  of  the  chief  contri- 
butors to  the  Magazine  may  still  be 
read  with  interest : — 

Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 

John  Moultrie. 

Derwent  Coleridge. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

"William  Sidney  Walker. 

Henry  Maiden. 

Henry  Nelson  Coleridge. 
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At  the  very  outset,  after  the  first 
number,  the  Magazine  was  in  dan- 
ger of  shipwreck  from  the  threat- 
ened secession  of  Macaulay.  The 
specimen  of  it  which  had  already 
appeared  was  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  the  "  Clapham  sect,"  as  that  body 
of  Calvinistic  theologians  was  then 
called,  to  which  the  father  of  Mac- 
aulay belonged.  In  compliance  with 
the  wishes,  or  as  a  conciliation  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  father,  Mac- 
aulay reluctantly  withdrew  from  the 
Magazine. 

"Painful,"  says  Mr  Knight,  "must 
have  been  the  straggle  when  Macaulay 
felt  himself  compelled  to  secede,  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  number.  But 
how  honourable  to  his  memory  is  the 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  me,  and 
which  this  conviction  would  alone  in- 
duce  me  to  publish! — 

"  *  MY  DEAR  SIR, — As  I  fear  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  contribute  to 
your  Magazine  for  the  future,  I  think  it 
due  to  you  and  myself  to  acquaint  you, 
without  reserve,  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  influenced  me. 

"  'You  are  probably  aware  that  there 
are  among  my  family  connections  several 
persons  of  rigidly  religious  sentiments. 
My  father,  in  particular,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  known  to  entertain,  in  their 
utmost  extent,  what  are  denominated 
evangelical  opinions.  Several  articles  in 
our  first  number — one  or  two  of  my  own 
in  particular — appeared  to  give  him  great 
uneasiness.  I  need  not  say  that  I  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  partake  of  his 
scruples.  Nor  have  I  at  all  dissembled 
the  complete  discrepancy  which  exists 
between  his  opinions  and  mine.  At  the 
same  time,  gratitude,  duty,  and  prudence 
alike  compel  me  to  respect  prejudices 
which  I  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
share.  And  for  the  present  I  must  de- 
sist from  taking  any  part  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly Magazine.'  .... 

^  "  '  Let  me  beg  that  you  will  commu- 
nicate what  I  have  said  to  nobody  ex- 
cepting Coleridge,  Moultrie,  Praed,  and 
Maiden,  and  to  them  under  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy. — Yours  sincerely, 

"'T.  B.  MACAULAY.'" 

This  defection  threw  the  camp 
into  some  dismay;  but  Praed  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  and  the  second 
number  saw  the  light.  Before  the 
appearance  of  the  third,  Macaulay 
seems  to  have  rejoined  them.  We 
are  not  told  why  the  very  stringent 
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motives  of  "gratitude,  duty,  and 


prudence  "  had  so  suddenly  lost 
their  application  :  perhaps  it  had 
been  discovered  by  both  father  and 
son  that  the  occasion  hardly  re- 
quired a  reference  to  such  very 
grave  sentiments. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  quota- 
tions Mr  Knight  has  introduced 
from  the  '  Quarterly  Magazine '  are 
at  all  times  deserving  of  this  repro- 
duction ;  but  we  are  tempted  to 
transfer  to  our  pages  some  lines  of 
Macaulay  which  are  not  included  in 
the  reprint  of  his  '  Miscellaneous 
Works/  and  which  have  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  they  are  in  a  more 
tender  vein  than  his  verses  generally 
were,  he  delighting  chiefly  in  the 
bold,  heroic  measure : — 

"  Oh  Eosamond  !  how  sweet  it  were,  on 

some  fine  summer  dawn, 
With  thee  to  wander,  hand  in  hand,  upon 

the  dewy  lawn, 
>  When  flowers  and  heaps  of  new-mown  grass 

perfume  the  morning  breeze, 
And  round  the  straw-built  hive  resounds 

the  murmur  of  the  bees ; 
To  see  the  distant  mountain-tops  empur- 
pled by  the  ray, 
And  look  along  the  spreading  vale  to  the 

ocean  far  away, 
O'er  russet  heaths,  and  glancing  rills,  and 

massy  forests  green, 
And  curling  smoke  of  cottages,  and  dark 

grey  spires  between  ! 

And  oh  !  how  passing  sweet  it  were, 
through  the  long  sunny  day, 

To  gaze  upon  thy  lovely  face— to  gaze  my- 
self away; 

While  thou  beneath  a  mountain-ash,  upon 
a  mossy  seat, 

Shouldst  sing  a  low  wild  song  to  me,  re- 
clining at  thy  feet ! 

And  oh !  to  see  thee,  in  some  mood  or 
playful  toil,  entwine 

Bound  the  green  trellis  of  our  bower  the 
rose  and  eglantine, 

Still  laying  on  my  soul  and  sense  a  new  and 
mystic  charm, 

At  every  turn  of  thy  fairy  shape  and  of  thy 
snowy  arm  ! " 

Mr  Knight  introduces,  at^this  pe- 
riod, two  reminiscences  which  hap- 
pily savour  of  a  time  that  is  past. 
We  have  Mr  Soane  the  architect 
bringing  his  action  of  libel  because  he 
thought  himself  aimed  at  in  certain 
remarks  on  "  the  Boeotian  or  Sixth 
order  of  architecture/'  Brougham 
was, incongruously  enough,  retained 
for  the  plaintiff ;  the  cause  of  good 
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sense  and  honest  freedom  was  in- 
trusted to,  and  won  by,  Scarlett. 
The  other  incident  was  of  a  more 
tragic  description.  Mr  Knight, 
while  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his 
wife,  sees  Mr  Praed  enter,  looking 
pale  and  anxious.  The  two  walk 
out  together.  Mr  Praed  must  fight 
a  duel,  and  Mr  Knight  is  request- 
ed to  be  his  friend.  The  name 
of  Mr  Praed's  antagonist  is  not 
given,  but  the  subject  of  difference 
was — the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill !  In  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment some  expression  of  dissent  or 
disbelief,  held  to  be  unpardonable, 
had  been  used,  and  hence  this  last 
resort  of  war,  this  appeal  to  arms. 
Mr  Knight  consented  to  take  the 
part  of  friend,  being  mentally  re- 
solved that  no  duel  should  be  fought. 
He  met  the  opposing  friend  at  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks  in  Lad  Lane, 
and  there,  by  mere  dint  of  argument, 
without  compromising  his  principal, 
by  merely  insisting  on  the  miser- 
able consequences  that  must  result 
from  a  hostile  meeting,  he  contrived 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"  We  signed  a  paper  that  was  satis- 
factory, and  it  was  sent  under  cover  to 
Mr  Macaulay.  Mr  Praed  returned  to 
Cambridge  by  the  afternoon  coach.  A 
few  hours  after,  Mr  W.  H.  Ord,  then  a 
Fellow  Commoner  of  Trinity,  arrived  at 
my  house  in  great  agitation.  He  was 
soon  made  happy.  He  had  come  up  to 
London  in  all  haste  with  the  Tutor  of 
Trinity,  Mr  WhewelL  To  Dick's  Coffee- 
house we  immediately  went,  to  relieve 
the  apprehensions  of  this  eminent  scho- 
lar and  man  of  science,  then  rising  into 
general  reputation.  We  spent  a  happy 
evening  together,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  matter.  Mr  Hill,  in  a  very 
admirable  paper  '  On  Duelling '  in  our 
first  number,  had  said,  '  In  the  present 
state  of  society  the  total  abolition  of  duels 
cannot,  as  experience  abundantly  shows, 
be  effected. '  God  be  praised,  the  '  state 
of  society  '  has  so  changed,  that  the 
change  has  carried  with  it  not  a  few 
great  moral  as  wrell  as  political  reforms. 
The  Duel  has  become  as  much  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  the  Wager  of  Battle." 

When  we  hear  many  persons  con- 
demn a  practice  or  an  opinion,  and 
assert,  in  the  same  breath,  that  the 
"  state  of  society"  will  not  permit  of 
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its  abrogation  or  refutation,  we  may 
always  be  excused  for  holding  our 
judgment  in  suspense  as  to  what  the 
state  of  society  really  is.  It  may  be 
on  the  very  point  of  change,  and 
probably  is,  when  many  people 
talk  regrettingly  of  its  unalter- 
ability. 

At  the  sixth  number  the  '  Quar- 
terly Magazine '  expired.  Some  mis- 
understanding, we  are  told,  about 
the  future  editorship  led  to  this  un- 
timely result.  But  we  are  also  told 
that  the  "  Magazine  was  a  loss  and 
a  trouble."  The  fact  is,  it  rested  on 
too  narrow  a  basis  for  permanence. 
It  was  the  production  of  a  clever 
coterie  in  a  university.  A  magazine, 
to  live  and  circulate  through  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  should  also 
draw  its  life-blood,  its  contributions, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
few  university  men  are  soon  ex- 
hausted, or  separated,  or  carried  off 
into  other  pursuits.  The  successful 
magazine,  like  the  ever-flowing  river, 
must,  in  geographical  language, 
drain  a  large  area. 

We  have  traced  our  autobiogra- 
pher  up  to  the  last  page  of  his  pre- 
sent volume.  In  other  volumes  he 
is  to  enter  more  seriously  into  that 
"progress  of  education,"  into  that 
"  growth  of  popular  literature,"  with 
which  he  has  been  personally  con- 
nected. Of  course  we  wait  till  the 
work  is  further  advanced  before  we 
pass  any  more  serious  opinions  upon 
it  than  we  have  hitherto  intimated. 
We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to 
show  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  very 
agreeable  reading,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  at  least  continue 
to  support  this  character.  Mr 
Charles  Knight  has  lived  a  life  of 
so  much  usefulness,  has  so  materi- 
ally assisted  in  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge amongst  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, that  he  is  quite  entitled  to 
associate  his  name  with  the  great 
movement  we  have  witnessed  for 
the  dissemination  of  scientific  and 
every  other  species  of  knowledge. 
We  may  expect,  as  well  from  him 
as  from  any  one,  a  history  of  this 
movement,  or,  at  all  events,  many 
interesting  particulars  regarding  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.— A  STARLIT  NIGHT   IN  A  GARDEN. 


IT  was  late  at  night,  verging  in- 
deed on  morning,  when  Maitland 
finished  his  letter.  All  was  silent 
around,  and  in  the  great  house  the 
lights  were  extinguished,  and  ap- 
parently all  retired  to  rest.  Light- 
ing his  cigar,  he  strolled  out  into 
the  garden.  The  air  was  perfectly 
still;  and  although  there  was  no 
moon,  the  sky  was  spangled  over 
with  stars,  whose  size  seemed 
greater  seen  through  the  thin  frosty 
atmosphere.  It  was  pre-eminently 
the  bright  clear  elastic  night  of  a 
northern  latitude,  and  the  man  of 
pleasure  in  a  thousand  shapes,  the 
voluptuary,  the  viveur,  was  still 
able  to  taste  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  such  an  hour,  as  though  his 
appetite  for  pleasure  had  not  been 
palled  by  all  the  artifices  of  a  life 
of  luxury.  He  strolled  about  at 
random  from  alley  to  alley,  now 
stopping  to  inhale  the  rich  odour 
of  some  half-sleeping  plant,  now 
loitering  at  some  old  fountain,  and 
bathing  his  temples  with  the  ice- 
cold  water.  He  was  one  of  those 
men — it  is  not  so  small  a  category 
as  it  might  seem — who  fancy  that 
the  same  gifts  which  win  success 
socially,  would  be  just  as  sure  to 
triumph  if  employed  in  the  wider 
sphere  of  the  great  ambitions  of 
life.  He  could  count  the  men  he 
had  passed,  and  easily  passed,  in 
the  race  of  social  intercourse — men 
who,  at  a  dinner-table  or  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, had  not  a  tithe  of  his 
quickness,  his  versatility,  his  wit, 
or  his  geniality,  and  yet,  plodding 
onwards  and  upwards,  had  attained 
station,  eminence,  and  fortune ; 
while  he — he,  well  read,  accom- 
plished, formed  by  travel  and  pol- 
ished by  cultivation — there  he  was ! 
just  as  he  had  begun  the  world,  the 
only  difference  being  those  signs  of 
time  that  tell  as  fatally  on  tempera- 


ment as  on  vigour ;  for  the  same 
law  that  makes  the  hair  grey  and 
the  cheek  wrinkled,  renders  wit 
sarcastic  and  humour  malevolent. 

Maitland  believed — honestly  be- 
lieved— he  was  a  better  man  than 
this  one  here  who  held  a  high  com- 
mand in  India,  and  that  other  who 
wrote  himself  Secretary  of  State. 
He  knew  how  little  effort  it  had 
cost  him,  long  ago,  to  leave  "scores 
of  such  fellows"  behind  at  school 
and  at  the  university  ;  but  he,  un- 
happily, so  forgot  that  in  the  greater 
battle  of  life  he  had  made  no  such 
efforts,  and  laid  no  tax  on  either 
his  industry  or  his  ability.  He  tried 
— he  did  his  very  best — to  under- 
value, to  his  own  mind,  their  suc- 
cesses, and  even  asked  himself  aloud, 
Which  of  them  all  do  I  envy  1  but 
conscience  is  stronger  than  casuis- 
try, however  crafty  it  be,  and  the 
answer  came  not  so  readily  as  he 
wished. 

While  he  thus  mused,  he  heard 
his  name  uttered,  so  close  to  him, 
too,  that  he  started,  and,  on  looking 
up,  saw  that  Mrs  Trafford's  rooms 
were  lighted,  and  one  of  the  win- 
dows which  "  gave  "  upon  a  terrace 
was  open.  Voices  came  from  the 
room  within,  and  soon  two  figures 
passed  out  on  the  terrace,  which  he 
speedily  recognised  to  be  Alice  and 
Mark  Lyle. 

"  You  mistake  altogether,  Mark," 
said  she,  eagerly.  "  It  is  no  ques- 
tion whatever,  whether  your  friend 
Mr  Maitland  goes  away  disgusted 
with  Ireland,  and  sick  of  us  all.  It 
is  a  ihuch  graver  matter  here.  What 
if  he  were  to  shoot  this  old  man  1 
I  suppose  a  fine  gentleman  as  he  is 
would  deem  it  a  very  suitable  pun- 
ishment to  any  one  who  even  pass- 
ingly angered  him." 

"  But  why  should  there  be  any- 
thing of  the  kind?  It  is  to  me 
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Maitland  would  come   at   once  if 
there  were  such  a  matter  in  hand." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  Raikes  overheard 
provocation  pass  between  them,  and 
that  the  Commodore  left  this  half 
an  hour  ago,  merely  telling  Sally 
that  he  had  forgotten  some  lease 
or  law  paper  that  he  ought  to  have 
sent  off  by  post." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  there's  no- 
thing to  be  done." 

"  How  do  you  mean  nothing  to 
be  done?" 

"  I  mean,  that  as  Maitland  has 
not  consulted  me,  I  have  no  pre- 
tence to  know  anything  about  it." 

"  But  if  you  do  know  it,  and  if  I 
tell  it  to  you  ?" 

"  All  that  would  not  amount  to 
such  knowledge  as  I  could  avail 
myself  of.  Maitland  is  not  a  man 
with  whom  any  one  can  take  liber- 
ties, Alice." 

"  What  ? "  said  she,  haughtily,  and 
as  though  she  had  but  partly  heard 
his  speech. 

"  I  said  that  no  man  takes  liber- 
ties with  Maitland." 

A  very  insolent  laugh  from  Alice 
was  the  answer. 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Mark,  an- 
grily. "  All  these  scornful  airs  are 
not  in  keeping  with  what  you  your- 
self wrote  about  Maitland  to  Bella 
just  two  days  ago." 

"  And  had  Bella did  she  show 

you  my  letters  1 " 

"  I  don't  believe  she  intended  me 
to  see  the  turned-down  bit  at  the 
end  ;  but  I  did  see  it,  and  I  read  a 
very  smart  sketch  of  Norman  Mait- 
land, but  not  done  by  an  unfriendly 
hand." 

"  It's  not  too  late  to  revoke  my 
opinion,"  said  she,  passionately. 
"  But  this  is  all  quite  beside  what 
I'm  thinking  of.  Will  you  go 
down  and  see  Mr  Maitland  T' 

"  He's  in  bed  and  asleep  an  hour 
ago." 

.  "  He  is  not.  I  can  see  the  light 
on  the  gravel  from  his  windows ; 
and  if  he  were  asleep,  he  could  be 
awakened,  I  suppose." 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  pre- 
text to  obtrude  upon  him,  Alice." 
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"  What  nonsense  all  this  is !  Who 
is  he — what  is  he,  that  he  must  be 
treated  with  all  this  deference  ]  " 

"It's  somewhat  too  late  in  the 
day  to  ask  who  and  what  the  man 
is,  of  whom  every  society  in  Europe 
contests  the  possession." 

"  My  dear  Mark,  be  reasonable. 
What  have  we  to  do  just  now  with 
all  the  courtly  flatteries  that  have 
been  extended  to  your  distin- 
guished friend,  or  the  thousand 
and  one  princesses  he  might  have 
married1?  What  I  want  is,  that 
he  shouldn't,  first  of  all,  make  a 
great  scandal ;  and,  secondly,  shoot 
a  very  worthy  old  neighbour,  whose 
worst  sin  is  being  very  tiresome." 

"  And  what  I  want  is,  first,  that 
Maitland  shouldn't  carry  away  from 
this  county  such  an  impression, 
that  he'd  never  endure  the  thought 
of  revisiting  it ;  and,  secondly,  I 
want  to  go  to  bed,  and  so  good- 
night." 

"  Mark,  one  word — only  one," 
cried  she,  but  he  was  gone  ;  the 
bang  of  a  heavy  door  resounded, 
and  then  a  deep  silence  showed 
she  was  alone. 

Maitland  watched  her  as  she 
paced  the  terrace  from  end  to  end 
with  impatient  steps.  There  was 
a  secret  pleasure  in  his  heart  as  he 
marked  all  the  agitation  that  moved 
her,  and  thought  what  a  share  he 
himself  had  in  it  all.  At  last  she 
withdrew  within  the  room,  but  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  a  door 
followed,  and  he  surmised  that  she 
had  passed  out.  While  he  was 
disputing  with  himself  whether 
she  might  have  followed  Mark  to 
his  room,  he  heard  a  footstep  on 
the  gravel,  and  saw  that  she  was 
standing  and  tapping  with  her 
finger  on  the  window  of  his  cham- 
ber. Maitland  hurried  eagerly 
back.  "Is  it  possible  that  I  see 
you  here,  Mrs  Trafford,"  cried  he, 
"  at  this  hour  1 " 

She  started,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  too  much  overcome  to  an- 
swer, when  she  said,  "You  may 
believe  that  it  is  no  light  cause 
brings  me  ;  and  even  now  I  trem- 
ble at  what  I  am  doing  :  but  I 
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have  begun,  and  I'll  go  on.  Let 
us  walk  this  way,  for  I  want  to 
speak  with  you." 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm  1 "  said 
Maitland,  but  without  anything  of 
gallantry  in  his  tone. 

"  No  —  yes,  I  will,"  said  she, 
hurriedly ;  and  now  for  some  paces 
they  moved  along  side  by  side  in 
silence. 

"  Mr  Maitland/'  said  she  at  last, 
"a  silly  speech  I  made  to-day  at 
dinner  has  led  to  a  most  serious 
result,  and  Commodore  Graham 
and  you  have  quarrelled." 

"Forgive  me  if  I  interrupt  you. 
Nothing  that  fell  from  you  has 
occasioned  any  rupture  between 
Commodore  Graham  and  myself ; 
for  that  I  can  pledge  my  word  of 
honour." 

"  But  you  have  quarrelled.  Don't 
deny  it." 

"  We  had  a  very  stupid  discus- 
sion, and  a  difference  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  Commodore  would 
have  vouchsafed  me  a  patient  hear- 
ing, he  would  have  seen  that  he  had 
really  nothing  to  complain  of  on 
my  part.  I  am  quite  ready  to  make 
the  same  explanation  to  any  friend 
he  will  depute  to  receive  it." 

"  It  was,  however,  what  I  said 
about  your  driving  over  with  Miss 
Rebecca  Graham  to  the  Burnside 
that  led  to  all  this  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  for  the  rea- 
son," said  she,  impatiently  •  "  but 
you  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  are 
about  to  settle  it  by  a  duel.  I 
have  no  doubt,"  continued  she, 
more  rapidly,  "  that  you,  Mr  Mait- 
land, can  treat  this  sort  of  thing 
very  lightly.  I  suppose  it  is  part 
of  your  code  as  man  of  the  world 
to  do  so  :  but  this  old  man  is  a 
father ;  his  life,  however  little  you 
may  think  of  it,  is  of  very  great 
consequence  to  his  family  ;  he  is 
an  old  friend  and  neighbour  whom 
we  all  care  for,  and  any  mishap 
that  might  befall  him  would  be  a 
calamity  to  us  all." 

"  Pray  continue,"  said  he,  softly; 
"  I  am  giving  you  all  my  attention. 
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Having  given  the  sketch  of  one  of 
so  much  value  to  his  friends,  I  am 
waiting  now  to  hear  of  the  other 
whom  nobody  is  interested  for." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  sarcasm, 
however  witty,  Mr  Maitland  ;  and 
I  am  sure  your  better  feeling  will 
tell  you  that  I  could  not  have  come 
here  to  listen  to  it.  Do  not  be 
offended  with  me  for  my  blunt- 
ness,  nor  refuse  what  I  have  asked 
you." 

"You  have  not  asked  anything 
from  me,"  said  he,  smiling. 

/'  Well,  I  will  now,"  said  she, 
with  more  courage  in  her  tone  ; 
"  I  will  ask  you  not  to  go  any 
farther  in  this  affair, — to  pledge 
your  word  to  me  that  it  shall  stop 
here." 

"  Remember  I  am  but  one  ;  any 
promise  I  may  make  you  can  only 
take  effect  with  the  concurrence  of 
another." 

"I  know  nothing — I  want  to 
know  nothing — of  these  subtleties  ; 
tell  me  flatly  you'll  not  give  this 
old  man  a  meeting." 

"  I  will,  if  you'll  only  say  how  I 
am  to  avoid  it.  No,  no ;  do  not  be 
angry  with  me,"  said  he,  slightly 
touching  the  hand  that  rested  on 
his  arm.  "I'd  do  far  more  than 
this  to  win  one,  even  the  faintest 
smile  that  ever  said,  '  I  thank  you ; ' 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  here.  You 
don't  know  with  what  he  charges 
me." 

"  Perhaps  I  suspect  it." 

"It  is  that,  after  paying  most 
marked  attention  to  his  daughter, 
I  have  suddenly  ceased  to  follow 
up  my  suit,  and  declared  that  I 
meant  nothing  by  it." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  she,  quietly. 

"  Well,"  repeated  he.  "  Surely 
no  one  knows  better  than  you  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  this." 

"  I !  how  should  I  know  it  ?  " 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  he,  with 
some  irritation  of  manner,  "  you 
couldn't  believe  it." 

"  I  declare  I  don't  know,"  said 
she,  hesitatingly,  for  the  spirit  of 
drollery  had  got  the  better  even  of 
the  deep  interest  of  the  moment. 
"  I  declare  I  don't  know,  Mr  Mait- 
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land.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  man- 
ner of  an  unsophisticated  country 
girl  which  men  of  the  world  are 
often  the  very  first  to  acknow- 
ledge." 

"  Charming  unsophistication  ! " 
muttered  he,  half  aloud. 

"At  all  events,  Mr  Maitland,  it 
is  no  reason  that  because  you  don't 
admire  a  young  lady,  you  are  to 
shoot  her  papa." 

"How  delightfully  illogical  you 
are ! "  said  he,  and,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  an  honest  admiration  in 
the  way  he  said  it. 

"  I  don't  want  to  convince,  sir  ;  I 
want  to  be  obeyed.  What  I  insist 
upon  is,  that  this  matter  shall  end 
here.  Do  you  mind,  Mr  Maitland, 
that  it  end  here1?" 

"  Only  show  me  how,  and  I  obey 
you." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  with 
all  your  tact  and  cleverness,  you 
cannot  find  a  means  of  showing 
that  you  have  been  misapprehend- 
ed, that  you  are  deeply  mortified  at 
being  misunderstood,  that  by  an 
expression  of  great  humility  —  do 
you  know  how  to  be  humble  ?  " 

"  I  can  be  abject,"  said  he,  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

"  I  should  really  like  to  see  you 
abject ! "  said  she,  laughingly. 

"  Do  so  then,"  cried  he,  dropping 
on  his  knee  before  her,  while  he 
still  held  her  hand,  but  with  a  very 
different  tone  of  voice — a  voice  now 
tremulous  with  earnest  feeling — con- 
tinued, "  There  can  be  no  humility 
deeper  than  that  with  which  I  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  one  word  I 
spoke  to  you  this  evening.  If  you 
but  knew  all  the  misery  it  has  caused 
me." 

"  Mr  Maitland,  this  mockery  is  a 
just  rebuke  for  my  presence  here. 
If  I  had  not  stooped  to  such  a 
step,  you  would  never  have  dared 
this." 

"  It  is  no  mockery  to  say  what 
my  heart  is  full  of,  and  what  you 
will  not  deny  you  have  read  there. 
No,  Alice,  you  may  reject  my  love  ; 
you  cannot  pretend  to  ignore  it." 

Though  she  started  as  he  called 
her  Alice,  she  said  nothing,  but  only 
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withdrew  her  hand.  At  last  she  said, 
"  I  don't  think  this  is  very  generous 
of  you.  I  came  to  ask  a  great  fa- 
vour at  your  hands,  and  you  would 
place  me  in  a  position  not  to  accept 
it." 

"  So  far  from  that,"  said  he,  ris- 
ing, "  I  distinctly  tell  you  that  I 
place  all,  even  my  honour,  at  your 
feet,  and  without  one  shadow  of  a 
condition.  You  say  you  came  here 
to  ask  me  a  favour,  and  my  answer 
is,  that  I  accord  whatever  you  ask, 
and  make  no  favour  of  it.  Now 
what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  1 " 

"  It's  very  hard  not  to  believe 
you  sincere  when  you  speak  in  this 
way,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Don't  try,"  said  he,  in  the  same 
low  tone. 

"  You  promise  me,  then,  that  no- 
thing shall  come  of  this  1 " 

"  I  do,"  said  he,  seriously. 

"And  that  you  will  make  any 
amends  the  Commodore's  friend 
may  suggest?  Come,  come,"  said 
she,  laughing,  "  I  never  meant  that 
you  were  to  marry  the  young  lady." 

"  I  really  don't  know  how  far  you 
were  going  to  put  my  devotion  to 
the  test." 

The  pleasantness  with  which  he 
spoke  this  so  amused  her  that  she 
broke  again  into  laughter,  and  laugh- 
ed heartily  too.  "Confess,"  said 
she,  at  last — "  confess  it's  the  only 
scrape  you  did  not  see  your  way 
out  of ! " 

"  I  am  ready  to  confess  it's  the 
only  occasion  in  my  life  in  which 
I  had  to  place  my  honour  in  the 
hands  of  a  lady." 

"  Well,  let  us  see  if  a  lady  cannot 
be  as  adroit  as  a  gentleman  in  such 
an  affair ;  and  now,  as  you  are  in 
my  hands,  Mr  Maitland — completely 
in  my  hands — I  am  peremptory,  and 
my  first  orders  are,  that  you  keep 
close  arrest.  Raikes  will  see  that 
you  are  duly  fed,  and  that  you  have 
your  letters  and  the  newspapers ;  but 
mind,  on  any  account,  no  visitors 
without  my  express  leave  :  do  you 
hear  me,  sir]" 

"I  do ;  and  all  I  would  say  is 
this,  that  if  the  tables  should  ever 
turn,  and  it  would  be  my  place  to 
2G 
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impose  conditions,  take  my  word 
for  it,  I'll  be  just  as  absolute.  Do 
you  hear  me,  madam1?" 

"  I  do  ;  and  I  don't  understand, 
and  I  don't  want  to  understand, 
you,"  said  she,  in  some  confusion. 
"  Now,  good-bye.  It  is  almost  day. 
I  declare  that  grey  streak  there  is 
daybreak !" 

"  Oh,  Alice,  if  you  would  let  me 
say  one  word — only  one — before  we 
part." 

"  I  will  not,  Mr  Maitland  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  I  intend  we 
should  meet  again.5' 
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"Be  it  so/'  said  he,  sadly,  and 
turned  away.  After  he  had  walked 
a  few  paces,  he  stopped  and  turned 
round ;  but  she  was  already  gone, 
how  and  in  what  direction,  he  knew 
not.  He  hurried  first  one  way,  then 
another,  but  without  success.  If 
she  had  passed  into  the  house — and 
of  course  she  had — with  what  speed 
she  must  have  gone  !  Thoughtful, 
but  not  unhappy,  he  returned  to 
his  room,  if  not  fully  assured  that 
he  had  done  what  was  wisest,  well 
disposed  to  hope  favourably  for 
the  future. 


CHAPTER  XXV. — JEALOUS   TRIALS. 


When  Mrs  Maxwell  learned  in 
the  morning  that  Mr  Maitland  was 
indisposed  and  could  not  leave  his 
room,  that  the  Commodore  had  gone 
off  in  the  night,  and  Mark  and  Mrs 
Trafford  had  started  by  daybreak, 
her  amazement  became  so  insup- 
portable that  she  hastened  from  one 
of  her  guests  to  the  other,  vainly 
asking  them  to  explain  these  mys- 
teries. 

"  What  a  fidgety  old  woman  she 
is!"  said  Beck  Graham,  who  had 
gone  over  to  Bella  Lyle,  then  a  pri- 
soner in  her  room  from  a  slight  cold. 
"She  has  been  rushing  over  the 
whole  house  inquiring  if  it  be  pos- 
sible that  my  father  has  run  away 
with  Alice,  that  your  brother  is  in 
pursuit  of  them,  and  Mr  Maitland 
taken  poison  in  a  moment  of  de- 
spair. At  all  events,  she  has  set 
every  one  guessing  and  gossiping 
at  such  a  rate  that  all  thought  of 
archery  is  forgotten,  and  even  our 
private  theatricals  have  lost  their 
interest  in  presence  of  this  real 
drama." 

"  How  absurd!"  said  Bella,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  absurd  to  fill  one's 
house  with  company,  and  give  them 
no  better  amusement  than  the  chit- 
chat of  a  boarding-house.  I  declare 
I  have  no  patience  with  her." 

"  Where  did  your  father  go  ?" 

"  He  went  over  to  Port  Graham. 
He  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a 


lease — I  think  it  was  a  lease — he 
ought  to  have  sent  off  by  post,  and 
he  was  so  eager  about  it  that  he 
started  without  saying  good-bye. 
And  Mark  —  what  of  him  and 
Alice?" 

"There's  all  the  information  I 
can  give  you,"  and  she  handed  her 
a  card  with  one  line  in  pencil  : 
"  Good-bye  till  evening,  Bella.  You 
were  asleep  when  I  came  in. — 
ALICE." 

".How  charmingly  mysterious  ! 
And  you  have  no  idea  where  they've 
gone?" 

"  Not  the  faintest ;  except,  per- 
haps, back  to  the  Abbey  for  some 
costumes  that  they  wanted  for  that 
'great  tableau/" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said,  she, 
bluntly.  "  I  suspect— shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  suspect  ?  But  it's  just 
as  likely  you'll  be  angry,  for  you 
Lyles  will  never  hear  anything  said 
of  one  of  you.  Yes,  you  may  smile, 
my  dear,  but  it's  well  known,  and 
I'm  not  the  first  who  has  said  it." 

"If  that  be  true,  Beck,  it  were 
best  not  to  speak  of  people  who 
are  so  excessively  thin-skinned." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  don't  see 
why  you  are  to  be  indulged  any 
more  than  your  neighbours.  I  sup- 
pose every  one  must  take  his  share 
of  that  sort  of  thing." 

Bella  merely  smiled,  and  Rebecca 
continued  :  "  What  I  was  going  to 
say  was  this — and  of  course  you  are 
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at  liberty  to  dissent  from  it  if  you 
like — that  however  clevera  tactician 
your  sister  is,  Sally  and  I  saw  her 
plan  of  campaign  at  once.  Yes, 
dear,  if  you  had  been  at  dinner 
yesterday  you'd  have  heard  a  very 
silly  project  thrown  out  about  my 
being  sent  over  to  fetch  Tony  But- 
ler, under  the  escort  of  Mr  Norman 
Maitland.  Not  that  it  would  have 
shocked  me,  or  frightened  me  in 
the  least — I  don't  pretend  that ;  but 
as  Mr  Maitland  had  paid  me  cer- 
tain attentions  at  Lyle  Abbey — you 
look  quite  incredulous,  my  dear, 
but  it  is  simply  the  fact;  and  so 
having,  as  I  said,  made  these  ad- 
vances to  me,  there  would  have  been 
considerable  awkwardness  in  our 
going  off  together  a  drive  of  several 
hours  without  knowing  —  without 
any  understanding "  She  hesi- 
tated for  the  right  word,  and  Bella 
added,  "A  quoi  s'entenir,  in  fact." 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  that 
means,  Bella ;  but  in  plain  English, 
I  wished  to  be  sure  of  what  he 
intended.  My  dear  child,  though 
that  smile  becomes  you  vastly,  it 
also  seems  to  imply  that  you  are 
laughing  at  my  extreme  simplicity, 
or  my  extreme  vanity,  or  both/' 

Bella's  smile  faded  slowly  away, 
but  a  slight  motion  of  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  showed  that  it  was  not 
without  an  effort  she  was  grave. 

"  I  am  quite  aware,"  resumed 
Beck,  "  that  it  requires  some  cre- 
dulity to  believe  that  one  like  my- 
self could  have  attracted  any  notice 
when  seen  in  the  same  company 
with  Alice  Lyle — Trafford,  I  mean 
— and  her  sister ;  but  the  caprice  of 
men,  my  dear,  will  explain  any- 
thing. At  all  events,  the  fact  is 
there,  whether  one  can  explain  it 
or  not ;  and  to  prove  it,  Papa  spoke 
to  Mr  Maitland  on  the  morning 
we  came  away  for  the  Abbey, — but 
so  hurriedly — for  the  car  was  at  the 
door,  and  we  were  seated  on  it — 
that  all  he  could  manage  to  say 
was,  that  if  Mr  Maitland  would 
come  over  to  Port  Graham  and 
satisfy  him  on  certain  points — the 
usual  ones,  I  suppose — that — that, 
in  short,  the  matter  was  one  which 
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did  not  offer  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. All  this  sounds  very  strange 
to  your  ears,  my  dear,  but  it  is 
strictly  true,  every  word  of  it." 

"  I  cannot  doubt  whatever  you 
tell  me,"  said  Bella,  and  now  she 
spoke  with  a  very  marked  gravity. 

"  Away  we  went,"  said  Rebecca, 
who  had  now  got  into  the  sing-song 
tone  of  a  regular  narrator — "  away 
we  went,  our  first  care  on  getting 
back  home  being  to  prepare  for  Mr 
Maitland' s  visit.  We  got  the  little 
green-room  ready,  and  cleared  every- 
thing out  of  the  small  store-closet 
at  the  back,  and  broke  open  a  door 
between  the  two  so  as  to  make  a 
dressing-room  for  him,  and  we  had 
it  neatly  papered,  and  made  it 
really  very  nice.  We  put  up  that 
water-coloured  sketch  of  Sally  and 
myself  making  hay,  and  Papa  lean- 
ing over  the  gate ;  and  the  little 
drawing  of  Papa  receiving  the 
French  commander's  sword  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  the  Malabar :  in 
fact,  it  was  as  neat  as  could  be,  but 
he  never  came.  No,  my  dear — 
never." 

"How  was  that?" 

"  You  shall  hear — that  is,  you 
shall  hear  what  followed,  for  ex- 
planation I  have  none  to  give  you. 
Mr  Maitland  was  to  have  come 
over  on  the  Wednesday  following 
to  dinner.  Papa  said  five,  and  he 
promised  to  be  punctual ;  but  he 
never  came,  nor  did  he  send  one 
line  of  apology.  This  may  be  some 
newfangled  politeness,  the  latest 
thing  in  that  fashionable  world  he 
lives  in,  but  still  I  cannot  believe 
it  is  practised  by  well-bred  people. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  my  dear,  we 
never  saw  him  again  till  yesterday, 
when  he  passed  us  in  your  sister's 
fine  carriage -and -four,  he  lolling 
back  this  way,  and  making  a  little 
gesture,  so,  with  his  hand  as  he 
swept  past,  leaving  us  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  that  totally  precluded  him 
from  seeing  whether  we  had  re- 
turned his  courtesy — if  he  cared 
for  it.  That's  not  all,"  said  she, 
laying  her  hand  on  Bella's  arm. 
"The  first  thing  he  does  on  his 
arrival  here  is  to  take  Papa's  rooms. 
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Well,  you  know  what  I  mean — the 
rooms  Papa  always  occupies  here ; 
and  when  Raikes  remarks,  '  These 
are  always  kept  for  Commodore 
Graham,  sir ;  they  go  by  the  name 
of  the  Commodore's  Quarters/  his 
reply  is,  '  They'll  be  better  known 
hereafter  as  Mr  Norman  Maitland's, 
Mr  Raikes.'  Word  for  word  what 
he  said;  Raikes  told  me  himself. 
As  for  Papa,  he  was  furious:  he 
ordered  the  car  to  the  door,  and 
dashed  into  our  room,  and  told 
Sally  to  put  all  the  things  up  again 
— that  we  were  going  off.  I  assure 
you  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calm 
him  down.  You  have  no  idea 
how  violent  he  is  in  one  of  these 
tempers,  but  we  managed  at  last  to 
persuade  him  that  it  was  a  mere 
accident,  and  Sally  began  telling 
him  the  wonderful  things  she  had 
heard  about  Maitland  from  Mrs 
Chetwyn,  his  fortune  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  what  not.  At  last  he 
consented  to  take  the  Chetwyns' 
rooms,  and  down  we  went  to  meet 
Mr  Maitland — I  own,  not  exactly 
certain  on  what  terms  it  was  to  be. 
Cordial  is  no  name  for  it,  Bella  :  he 
was — I  won't  call  it  affectionate 
— but  I  almost  might :  he  held  my 
hand  so  long  that  I  was  forced  to 
draw  it  away,  and  then  he  gave  a 
little  final  squeeze  in  the  parting, 
and  a  look  that  said  very  plainly, 
'We  at  least  understand  each  other.' 
It  was  at  that  instant,  my  dear, 
Alice  opened  the  campaign." 

"  Alice  !     What  had  Alice  to  do 
with  it  ?" 

<  "  Nothing — nothing  whatever  by 
right,  but  everything  if  you  admit 
interference  and — well,  I'll  not  say 
a  stronger  word  to  her  own  sister. 
I'll  keep  just  to  fact,  and  leave  the 
commentary  on  this  to  yourself. 
She  crosses  the  drawing-room — the 
whole  width  of  the  large  drawing- 
room — and,  sweeping  grandly  past 
us  in  that  fine  Queen- of -Sheba 
style  she  does  so  well,  she  throws 
her  head  back — it  was  that  stu- 
pid portrait-painter,  Hillyer,  told 
her  'it  gave  action  to  the  features' 
— and  says,  *  Take  me  in  to  dinner, 
will  you  1 '  But  she  was  foiled ;  old 
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Mrs  Maxwell  had  already  bespoke 
him.  I  hope  you're  satisfied  now, 
Bella,  that  this  is  no  dream  of  mine." 

"  But  I  cannot  see  any  great  mis- 
chief in  it  either." 

"  Possibly  not.  I  have  not  said 
that  there  was.  Sally's  no  fool, 
however,  and  her  remark  was — 
1  There's  nothing  so  treacherous  as 
a  widow.' " 

Bella  could  not  contain  herself 
any  longer,  but  laughed  heartily  at 
this  profound  sentiment. 

"  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect 
you  to  see  this  with  our  eyes,  Bella, 
but  we're  not  blind  for  all  that. 
Later  on  came  the  project  for 
fetching  over  Tony  Butler,  when 
Alice  suggested  that  Mr  Maitland 
was  to  drive  me  over  to  the  Burn- 
side " 

"Was  that  so  very  ungenerous, 
then  ? " 

"  In  the  way  it  was  done,  my 
dear — in  the  way  it  was  done.  In 
that  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  manner,  as 
though  to  say,  'Hadn't  you  both 
better  go  off  on  a  lark  to-morrow 
that  will  set  us  all  talking  of  you  1 ' " 

"  No,  no  !  I'll  not  listen  to  this," 
cried  Bella,  angrily ;  "  these  are  not 
motives  to  attribute  to  my  sister." 
.  "  Ask  herself ;  let  her  deny  it, 
that's  all;  but,  as  Sally  says,  'There's 
no  playing  against  a  widow,  because 
she  knows  every  card  in  your 
hand.' " 

"  I  really  had  no  idea  they  were 
so  dangerous,"  said  Bella,  recover- 
ing all  her  good-humour  again. 

"You  may  perhaps  find  it  out  one 
day.  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  Alice 
is  not  very  handsome,  and  has  not 
the  biggest  blue  eyes  in  the  world, 
which  she  certainly  does  not  make 
smaller  in  the  way  she  uses  them  ; 
or  that  any  one  has  a  finer  figure, 
though  some  do  contrive  to  move 
through  a  room  without  catching 
in  the  harp  or  upsetting  the  china. 
Men,  I  take  it,  are  the  best  judges, 
and  they  call  her  perfection." 

"  They  cannot  think  her  more 
beautiful  than  she  is." 

"  Perhaps  not,  dear ;  and  as  you 
are  so  like  as  to  be  constantly  mis- 
taken  " 
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"  Oh,  Beck  !  surely  this  is  not 
fair,"  said  she,  and  so  imploringly, 
that  the  other's  voice  softened  down 
as  she  said, 

"  I  never  meant  to  be  rude ; 
but  my  head  is  gone  wild  to- 
day ;  for,  after  all,  when  matters 
had  gone  so  far,  Alice  had  no  right 
to  come  in  in  this  fashion  ;  and,  as 
Sally  says,  *  Why  did  she  never  en- 
courage him  till  she  saw  his  atten- 
tions addressed  to  another  ? '  " 

"  I  never  perceived  that  she  gave 
Mr  Maitland  any  encouragement. 
Yes,  you  may  hold  up  your  hands, 
Beck,  and  open  your  eyes  very 
wide  ;  but  I  repeat  what  I  have 
said/' 

"  That's  a  matter  of  taste,  I  sup- 
pose/' said  Beck,  with  some  irrita- 
tion. "  There  are  various  sorts  of 
encouragements  :  as  Sally  says,  '  A 
look  will  go  further  with  one  than 
a  lock  of  your  hair  with  another/" 

"  But  really  Sally  would  seem  to 
have  a  wisdom  like  Solomon's  on 
these  subjects,"  said  Bella. 

"  Yes  ;  and  what's  more,  she  has 
acquired  it  without  any  risk  or 
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peril.  She  had  neither  to  drive 
half  over  a  county  with  a  gentle- 
man alone,  or  pass  a  good  share  of 
a  night  walking  with  him  in  the 
alleys  of  a  garden." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ? " 
asked  Bella,  angrily. 

"Ask  Alice;  she'll  be  here,  I 
suppose,  this  evening ;  and  I'm 
sure  she'll  be  delighted  to  satisfy 
all  your  sisterly  anxiety." 

"  But  one  word,  Beck— just  one 
word,  before  you  go." 

"  Not  a  syllable.  I  have  said  now 
what  I  rigidly  promised  Sally  not  to 
mention  when  I  came  in  here.  You 
got  it  out  of  me  in  a  moment  of 
irritation,  and  I  know  well  what's 
in  store  for  me  when  I  confess  it — 
so  good-bye." 

"  But,  Beck " 

"  Don't  make  yourself  cough, 
dear ;  lie  down  and  keep  your 
shawl  round  you.  If  I  thought 
you  were  so  feverish,  I'd  not  have 
come  over  to  torment  you — good- 
bye ;  "  and  resisting  all  Bella's  en- 
treaties and  prayers,  Beck  arose  and 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. — BESIDE   THE   HEAKTH. 


As  Tony  sat  at  tea  with  his  mo- 
ther, Janet  rushed  in  to  say  that 
Dr  Stewart  had  just  come  home 
with  his  daughter,  and  that  she 
seemed  very  weak  and  ill — "  daunie- 
like,"  as  Janet  said,  "  and  naething 
like  the  braw  lassie  that  left  this 
twa  years  ago.  They  had  to  help 
her  out  o'  the  stage,  and  if  it  hadna 
been  that  Mrs  Harley  had  gi'en 
her  a  glass  o'  gooseberry  wine,  she 
wad  hae  fainted."  Janet  saw  it  all, 
for  she  had  gone  into  Coleraine, 
and  the  Doctor  gave  her  a  seat 
back  with  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ter. 

"  Poor  girl !  And  is  she  much 
changed?"  asked  Mrs  Butler. 

"  She's  no  that  changed  that  I  wud- 
na  know  her,"  said  Janet,  "  and 
that's  all.  She  has  no  colour  in  her 
cheeks,  nor  mirth  in  her  een  ;  and 
instead  of  her  merry  laugh,  that 
set  everybody  off,  she  just  got  a 


little  faint  smile  that's  mair  sad 
than  onythirig  else." 

"  Of  course  she's  weak  ;  she's 
had  a  bad  fever,  and  she's  now 
come  off  a  long  journey,"  said  Tony, 
in  a  sort  of  rough,  discontented 
voice. 

"  Ay,"  muttered  Janet ;  "  but  I 
doubt  she'll  never  be  the  same  she 
was." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do,"  broke  in 
Tony,  rudely.  "  You  wouldn't  be- 
long to  your  county  here  if  you 
didn't  look  at  the  blackest  side  of 
everything.  This  end  of  our  island 
is  as  cheerful  in  its  population  as 
it  is  in  scenery  ;  and  whenever  we 
haven't  a  death  in  a  cabin,  we  stroll 
out  to  see  if  there's  no  sign  of  a 
shipwreck  on  the  coast." 

"  No  such  a  thing,  Master  Tony. 
He  that  made  us,  made  us  like  ither 
folk  ;  and  we're  no  worse  or  better 
than  our  neighbours." 
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"  What  about  the  letters,  Janet  1 
Did  you  tell  the  postmaster  that 
they're  very  irregular  down  here  1" 
asked  Mrs  Butler. 

"  I  did,  ma'am,  and  he  said 
ye' re  no  warse  off  than  others; 
that  when  the  Lord  sends  floods, 
and  the  waters  rise,  human  means 
is  a'  that  we  have  ;  and  if  the 
boy  couldna  swim,  the  leather  bag 
wi'  the  letters  would  hae  gi'en  him 
little  help." 

"  And  couldn't  he  have  told  ye  all 
that  without  canting " 

"Tony!  Tony!"  broke  in  his 
mother,  reprovingly.  "  This  is  not 
the  way  to  bear  these  things,  and  I 
will  not  hear  it." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  little  mother," 
said  he,  taking  her  hand  between 
both  his  own.  "  I  know  how  rough 
and  ill-tempered  I  have  grown  of 
late,  and,  though  it  frets  me  sorely, 
I  can  no  more  throw  it  off  than  I 
could  a  fever." 

"  You'll  be  soon  yourself  again, 
my  poor  Tony.  Your  dear  father 
had  his  days  when  none  dare  go  near 
him  but  myself;  and  I  remember 
well  Sir  Archy  Cole,  who  was  the 
General,  and  commanded  in  Stirling, 
saying  to  me,  *  I  wish,  Mrs  Butler, 
you  would  get  me  the  sick  return  off 
Wat's  table,  for  he's  in  one  of  his 
tantrums  to-day,  and  the  Adjutant 
has  not  courage  to  face  him.'  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  laughed  to  myself 
over  that." 

"And  did  you  tell  this  to  my 
father?" 

"  No,  Tony,"  said  she,  with  a  little 
dry  laugh;  "I  didn't  do  that!  The 
Colonel  was  a  good  man,  and  a 
God-fearing  man;  but  if  he  had 
thought  that  anything  was  said  or 
done  because  of  certain  traits  or 
marks  in  his  own  nature,  he'd  have 
been  little  better  than  a  tiger." 

Tony  pondered,  or  seemed  to 
ponder,  over  her  words,  and  sat  for 
some  time  with  his  head  between 
his  hands.  At  last  he  arose  hastily, 
and  said,  "  I  think  I'll  go  over  to 
the  Burnside  and  see  the  Doctor, 
and  I'll  take  him  that  brace  of  birds 
I  shot  to-day." 

"  It's  a  cold  night,  Tony." 
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"  What  of  that,  mother  ?  If  one 
waits  for  fine  weather  in  this  climate, 
I'd  like  to  know  when  he'd  go  out." 

"  There  you  are  railing  again, 
Tony,  and  you  must  not  fall  into  it 
as  a  habit,  as  people  do  with  profane 
swearing,  so  that  they  cannot  utter 
a  word  without  blaspheming." 

"  Well,  the  country  is  beautiful ; 
the  weather  is  more  so ;  the  night  is 
a  summer  one,  and  I  myself  am  the 
most  jolly  light-hearted  young  fel- 
low from  this  to  anywhere  you  like. 
Will  that  do,  little  mother  ]"  and 
he  threw  his  arm  around  her,  and 
kissed  her  fondly.  "They've  got 
a  colt  up  there  at  Sir  Arthur's  that 
no  one  can  break;  but  if  you  saw 
him  in  the  paddock,  you'd  say  there 
was  the  making  of  a  strong  active 
horse  in  him ;  and  Wylie,  the  head 
groom,  says  he'd  just  let  him  alone, 
for  that  some  horses  '  break  them- 
selves.' Do  you  know,  mother,  I 
half  suspect  I  am  myself  one  of 
these  unruly  cattle,  and  the  best 
way  would  be,  never  to  put  a 
cavesson  on  me?" 

Mrs  Butler  had  not  the  vaguest 
conception  of  what  a  cavesson  meant, 
but  she  said,  "  I'll  not  put  that  nor 
anything  like  it  on  you,  Tony;  and 
I'll  just  believe  that  the  son  of  a 
loyal  gentleman  will  do  nothing  to 
dishonour  a  good  name." 

"  That's  right ;  there  you've  hit 
it,  mother;  now  we  understand  each 
other,"  cried  he,  boldly.  "  I'm 
to  tell  the  Doctor  that  we  expect 
him  and  Dolly  to  dine  with  us  on 
Monday.  Ain't  I?" 

"  Monday  or  Tuesday,  or  when- 
ever Dolly  is  well  enough  to  come." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  possibly 
Skeffy  would  arrive  by  Tuesday." 

"  So  he  might,  Tony,  and  that 
would  be  nice  company  for  him — 
the  Doctor  and  Dolly." 

There  was  something  positively 
comic  in  the  expression  of  Tony's 
face  as  he  heard  this  speech,  uttered 
in  all  the  simplicity  of  good  faith  ; 
but  he  forbore  to  reply,  and,  throw- 
ing a  plaid  across  his  shoulders, 
gave  his  habitual  little  nod  of  good- 
bye, and  went  out.  It  was  a  cold 
starlit  night  —  far  colder  on  the 
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sea-shore  than  in  the  sheltered  val- 
leys inland.  Tony,  however,  took 
little  heed  of  this ;  his  thoughts 
were  bent  upon  whither  he  was 
going;  while  between  times  his 
mother's  last  words  would  flash 
across  him,  and  once  he  actually 
laughed  aloud  as  he  said,  "Nice 
company  for  SkefTy.  Poor  mother 
little  knows  what  company  he 
keeps,  and  what  fine  folk  he  lives 
with." 

The  minister's  cottage  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  little  hill,  beside  a  small 
stream  or  burn — a  lonesome  spot 
enough,  and  more  than  usually 
dreary  in  the  winter  season ;  but  as 
Tony  drew  nigh,  he  could  make  out 
the  mellow  glow  of  a  good  fire  as  the 
gleam,  stealing  between  the  ill-closed 
shutters,  fell  upon  the  gravel  with- 
out. "  I  suppose/'  muttered  Tony, 
"  she's  right  glad  to  be  at  home 
again,  humble  as  it  is;"  and  then 
came  another,  but  not  so  pleasant, 
thought — "  but  why  did  she  come 
back  so  suddenly  1  why  did  she  take 
this  long  journey  in  such  a  season, 
and  she  so  weak  and  ill  1"  He  had 
his  own  dark  misgivings  about  this, 
but  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face 
them,  even  to  himself ;  and  now  he 
crept  up  to  the  window  and  looked 
in. 

A  good  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth, 
and  at  one  side  of  it,  deep  in  his  old 
leather  chair — the  one  piece  of  lux- 
ury the  room  possessed — the  min- 
ister lay  fast  asleep,  while  opposite 
to  him,  on  a  low  stool,  sat  Dolly, 
her  head  resting  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair  at  her  side.  If  her  closely- 
cropped  hair  and  thin  wan  face  gave 
her  a  look  of  exceeding  youthful- 
ness,  the  thin  hand  that  hung  down 
at  her  side  told  of  suffering  and 
sickness.  A  book  had  fallen  from 
her  fingers,  but  her  gaze  was  bent 
upon  the  burning  log  before  her — 
mayhap  in  unconsciousness;  may- 
hap she  thought  she  read  there 
something  that  revealed  the  future. 

Lifting  the  latch — there  was  no 
lock,  nor  was  any  needed — of  the 
front  door,  Tony  moved  stealthily 
along  the  little  passage,  turned  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  on  tip-toe 
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moved  across  the  room  unseen  by 
Dolly,  and  unheard.  As  his  hand 
touched  the  chair  on  which  her  head 
leaned,  she  looked  up  and  saw  him. 
She  did  not  start  nor  cry  out,  but 
a  deep  crimson  blush  covered  her 
face  and  her  temples,  and  spread 
over  her  throat. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  she,  in  a  whisper, 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand  without 
rising  ;  "  hush  !  he's  very  tired  and 
weary ;  don't  awake  him." 

"  I'll  not  awake  him,"  whispered 
Tony,  as  he  slid  into  the  chair,  still 
holding  her  hand,  and  bending 
down  his  head  till  it  leaned  against 
her  brow.  "  And  how  are  you,  dear 
Dolly  1  are  you  getting  quite  strong 
again1?" 

"  Not  yet  awhile,"  said  she,  with 
a  faint  shadow  of  a  smile,  "  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  soon.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  come  over  so  soon  ; 
and  it's  a  severe  night  too.  How 
is  Mrs  Butler  r; 

"  Well  and  hearty;  she  sent  you 
scores  of  loves — if  it  was  like  long 
ago,  I'd  have  said  kisses  too,"  said 
he,  laughing.  But  Dolly  never 
smiled;  a  grave,  sad  look  indeed 
came  over  her,  and  she  turned  her 
head  away. 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  of  your 
coming  home,  dear  Dolly.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  dreary  the  Burnside 
seems  without  "you.  Ay,  pale  as 
you  are,  you  make  it  look  bright 
and  cheery  at  once.  It  was  a  sud- 
den thought,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  I  believe  it  was  —  but  we'll 
talk  of  it  all  another  time.  Tell  me 
of  home.  Janet  says  it's  all  as  I 
left  it  :  is  it  so?" 

"  I  suspect  it  is.  What  changes 
did  you  look  for?" 

"  I  scarcely  know.  I  believe 
when  one  begins  to  brood  over 
one's  own  thoughts,  one  thinks  the 
world  without  ought  to  take  on  the 
same  dull,  cold  colouring.  Haven't 
you  felt  that?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  may;  but  I'm 
not  much  given  to  brooding.  But 
how  comes  it  that  you,  the  lightest- 
hearted  girl  that  ever  lived — what 
makes  you  low-spirited  1 " 

"  First  of  all,  Tony,  I  have  been 
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ill ;  then  I  have  been  away  from 
home  ;  but  come,  I  have  not  come 
back  to  complain  and  mourn.  Tell 
me  of  your  friends  and  neighbours. 
How  are  all  at  the  Abbey?  We'll 
begin  with  the  grand  folk." 

"  I  know  little  of  them ;  I  haven't 
been  there  since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  And  how  is  that,  Tony  ?  You 
used  to  live  at  the  Abbey  when  I 
was  here  long  ago/' 

"  Well,  it  is  as  I  tell  you.  Ex- 
cept Alice  Trafford — and  that  only 
in  a  carriage,  to  exchange  a  word  as 
she  passed — I  have  not  seen  one  of 
the  Lyles  for  several  weeks." 

"  And  didn't  she  reproach  you  ? 
didn't  she  remark  on  your  estrange- 
ment?" 

"  She  said  something — I  forget 
what,"  said  he,  impatiently. 

"  And  what  sort  of  an  excuse  did 
you  make  1 " 

"  I  don't  remember.  I  suppose 
I  blundered  out  something  about 
being  engaged  or  occupied.  It  was 
not  of  much  consequence  anyhow, 
for  she  didn't  attach  any  import- 
ance to  my  absence." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Tony,  for  I  re- 
member my  father  saying  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  met  Sir  Arthur 
at  the  fair  of  Ballymena,  and  that 
he  said,  '  If  you  should  see  Tony, 
Doctor,  tell  him  I'm  hunting  for 
him  everywhere,  for  I  have  to  buy 
some  young  stock.  If  I  do  it  with- 
out Tony  Butler's  advice,  I  shall 
have  the  whole  family  upon  me.'" 

"That's  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand. I  was  very  useful,  and  they 
were  very  kind ;  but  I  fancy  that 
each  of  us  got  tired  of  his  part." 

"  They  were  stanch  and  good 
friends  to  you,  Tony.  I'm  sorry 
you've  given  them  up,"  said  she, 
sorrowfully. 

"  What  if  it  was  they  that  gave 
me  up  1  I  mean,  what  if  I  found 
the  conditions  upon  which  I  went 
there  were  such  as  I  could  not  stoop 
to  ?  Don't  ask  me  any  more  about 
it ;  I  have  never  let  a  word  about  it 
escape  my  lips,  and  I  am  ashamed 
now  to  hear  myself  talk  of  it." 

"  Even  to  me.  Tony — to  sister 
Dolly?" 
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"  That's  true  ;  so  you  are  my 
dear,  dear  sister,"  said  he,  and  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead; 
"  and  you  shall  hear  it  all,  and  how 
it  happened." 

Tony  began  his  narrative  of  that 
passage  with  Mark  Lyle  with  which 
our  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
little  noticing  that  to  the  deep  scar- 
let that  at  first  suffused  Dolly's 
cheeks,  a  leaden  pallor  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  she  lay,  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  in  utter  unconscious- 
ness of  what  he  was  saying. 

"  This,  of  course,"  said  Tony,  as 
his  story  flowed  on — "this,  of  course, 
was  more  than  I  could  bear,  so  I 
hurried  home,  not  quite  clear  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  I  hadn't  you, 
Dolly,  to  consult,  you  know ;"  he 
looked  down  as  he  said  this,  and 
saw  that  a  great  tear  lay  on  her 
cheek,  and  that  she  seemed  faint- 
ing. "  Dolly,  my  dear — my  own 
dear  Dolly,"  whispered  he,  "  are 
you  ill — are  you  faint  ?  " 

"  Lay  my  head  back  against  the 
wall,"  sighed  she,  in  a  weak  voice, 
"it's  passing  off." 

"  It  was  this  greatfire,  I  suppose," 
said  Tony,  as  he  knelt  down  beside 
her,  and  bathed  her  temples  with 
some  cold  water  that  stood  near. 
"  Coming  out  of  the  cold  air,  a  fire 
will  do  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  trying  to  smile ; 
"  it  was  that." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  he,  rather 
proud  of  his  acuteness.  "  Let  me 
settle  you  comfortably  here,"  and 
he  lifted  her  up  in  his  strong  arms, 
and  placed  her  in  the  chair  where 
he  had  been  sitting.  ."Dear  me, 
Dolly,  how  light  you  are  ! " 

She  shook  her  head,  but  gave  a 
smile  at  the  same  time  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  sweetness. 

"I'd  never  have  believed  you 
could  be  so  light ;  but  you'll  see 
what  home  and  native  air  will  do," 
added  he,  quickly,  and  ashamed  of 
his  own  want  of  tact.  "  My  little 
mother,  too,  is  such  a  nurse,  I'll  be 
sworn  that  before  a  month's  over 
you'll  be  skipping  over  the  rocks, 
or  helping  me  to  launch  the  coble, 
like  long  ago  :  won't  you,  Dolly?" 
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"  Go  on  with  what  you  were  tell- 
ing me,"  said  she,  faintly. 

"  Where  was  1 1  I  forget  where 
I  stopped.  Oh,  yes ;  I  remember 
it  now.  I  went  home  as  quick  as 
I  could,  and  I  wrote  Mark  Lyle  a 
letter.  I  know  you'll  laugh  at  the 
notion  of  a  letter  by  my  hand,  but 
I  think  I  said  what  I  wanted  to 
say.  I  didn't  want  to  disclaim  all 
that  I  owed  his  family ;  indeed,  I 
never  felt  so  deeply  the  kindness 
they  had  shown  me  as  at  the  mo- 
ment I  was  relinquishing  it  for 
ever;  but  I  told  him  that,  if  he 
presumed,  on  the  score  of  that  feel- 
ing, to  treat  me  like  some  humble 
hanger-on  of  his  house,  I'd  beg  to 
remind  him  that  by  birth  at  least 
I  was  fully  his  equal.  That  was 
the  substance  of  it,  but  I  won't  say 
that  it  was  conveyed  in  the  purest 
and  best  style." 

"What  did  he  reply]" 

"  Nothing — not  one  line.  I  ought 
to  say  that  I  started  for  England 
almost  immediately  after;  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  me  when  I  came 
back,  and  we  never  met  since." 

"  And  his  sisters  :  do  you  sus- 
pect that  they  know  of  this  letter 
of  yours?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  suppose  not. 
It's  not  likely  Mark  would  speak 
of  it." 

"  How,  then,  do  they  regard  your 
abstaining  from  calling  there  1" 

"  As  a  caprice,  I  suppose.  They 
always  thought  me  a  wayward,  un- 
certain sort  of  fellow.  It's  a  habit 
your  well-off  people  have,  to  look  on 
their  poorer  friends  as  queer  and 
odd  and  eccentric — eh,  Dolly?" 

"There's  some  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, Tony,"  said  she,  smiling  ; 
"but  I  scarcely  expected  to  hear 
you  come  out  as  a  moralist." 

"  That's  because,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  you  don't  estimate  me 
at  my  true  value.  I  have  a  great 
vein  of  reflection  or  reflectiveness 
— which  is  it,  Dolly?  but  it's  the 
deepest  of  the  two — in  me,  if  people 
only  knew  it." 

"  You  have  a  great  vein  of  kind- 
heartedness,  and  you  are  a  good 
son  to  a  good  mother,"  said  she,  as 
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a  pink  blush  tinged  her  cheek, 
I  like  that  better." 

It  was  plain  that  the  praise  had 
touched  him,  and  deeply  too,  for 
he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  his  lip  trembled  as  he  said, 
"  It  was  just  about  that  dear  mo- 
ther I  wanted  to  speak  to  you, 
Dolly.  You  know  I'm  going  away  1 " 

"My  father  told  me,"  said  she, 
with  a  nod  of  her  head. 

"And  though,  of  course,  I  may 
manage  a  short  leave  now  and  then 
to  come  over  and  see  her,  she'll  be 
greatly  alone.  Now,  Dolly,  you 
know  how  she  loves  you  —  how 
happy  she  always  is  when  you  come 
over  to  us.  Will  you  promise  me 
that  you'll  often  do  so  ?  You  used 
to  think  nothing  of  the  walk  long 
ago,  and  when  you  get  strong  and 
hearty  again  you'll  not  think  more 
of  it.  It  would  be  such  a  comfort 
to  me,  when  I'm  far  away,  to  feel 
that  you  were  sitting  beside  her — 
reading  to  her,  perhaps,  or  settling 
those  flowers  she's  so  fond  of.  Ah, 
Dolly,  I'll  have  that  window  that 
looks  out  on  the  White  Rocks  in  my 
mind,  and  you  sitting  at  it,  many 
and  many  a  day,  when  I'll  be  hun- 
dreds of  miles  off." 

"I  love  your  mother  dearly, 
Tony ;  she  has  been  like  a  mother 
to  myself  for  many  a  year,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  happiness  to  me 
to  be  with  her ;  but  don't  forget, 
Tony" — and  she  tried  to  smile  as 
she  spoke — "  don't  forget  that  I'll 
have  to  go  seek  my  fortune  also." 

"  And  aren't  you  come  to  live  at 
home  now  for  good  ?" 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  sor- 
rowful meaning,  and  said,  "  I'm 
afraid  not,  Tony.  My  dear,  dear 
father  does  not  grow  richer  as  he 
grows  older,  and  he  needs  many  a 
little  comfort  that  cannot  come  of 
his  own  providing,  and  you  know 
he  has  none  but  me." 

The  intense  sadness  of  the  last 
few  words  was  deepened  by  the 
swimming  eyes  and  faltering  lips 
of  her  that  uttered  them. 

"  And  are  you  going  back  to  these 
M'Gruders?" 

She  shook  her  head  in  negative. 
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"I'm  glad  of  that.  I'm  sure 
they  were  not  kind." 

"  Nay,  Tony,  they  were  good  folk, 
but  after  their  own  fashion;  and 
they  always  strove  to  be  just." 

"Another  word  for  being  cruel. 
I'd  like  to  know  what's  to  become 
of  any  of  us  in  this  world  if  we 
meet  nothing  better  than  justice. 
But  why  did  you  leave  them  ? — I 
mean,  leave  them  for  good  and  all." 

She  changed  colour  hastily,  and 
turned  her  head  away,  while  in  a 
low,  confused  manner  she  said, 
"There  were  several  reasons.  I 
needn't  tell  you  I  wasn't  strong, 
Tony,  and  strength  is  the  first  ele- 
ment of  governess  life." 

"I  know  how  it  came  about/' 
broke  in  Tony.  "  Don't  deny  it — 
don't,  Dolly.  It  was  all  my  fault." 

"Don't  speak  so  loud,  Tony," 
whispered  she,  cautiously. 

"It  all  came  of  that  night  I 
dined  at  Richmond.  But  if  he 
hadn't  struck  at  me " 

"  Who  struck  at  you,  Tony,  my 
man  1 "  said  the  old  minister,  wak- 
ing up.  "He  wasna  over-gifted 
with  prudence  whoever  did  it,  that 
I  maun  say ;  and  how  is  Mrs  But- 
ler, and  how  are  you  yourself  1 " 

"Bravely,  sir,  both  of  us.  I've 
had  a  long  chat  with  Dolly  over  the 
fire,  and  I  fear  I  must  be  going  now. 
I've  brought  you  a  brace  of  wood- 
cocks, and  a  message  from  my 
mother  about  not  forgetting  to  dine 
with  us  on  Monday." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  Tony. 
The  lassie  yonder  is  very  weak 
just  yet." 

"  But  after  a  little  rest,  eh,  Dol- 
ly1? Don't  you  think  you'd  be 
strong  enough  to  stroll  over  by 
Monday  ?  Then  Tuesday  be  it." 
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"  We'll  bide  and  see,  Tony— we'll 
bide  and  see.  I'll  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  tell  you  after  meeting  to-morrow ; 
not  that  you're  very  reg'lar  in  at- 
tendance, Maister  Tony;  I  mean 
to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you 
about  that  one  of  these  days." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Tony.  "  If 
you  and  Dolly  come  over  to  us  on 
Monday,  you  may  put  me  on  the 
cutty-stool  if  you  like  afterwards  ;" 
and  with  that  he  was  gone. 

And  all  this  has  been  my  doing, 
thought  Tony,  as  he  wended  his 
way  homewards.  I  have  lost  to 
this  poor  girl  the  means  by  which 
she  was  earning  her  own  livelihood, 
and  aiding  to  make  her  father's  life 
more  comfortable  !  I  must  make 
her  tell  me  how  it  all  came  about, 
and  why  they  made  her  pay  the 
penalty  of  my  fault.  Not  very  fair 
that  for  people  so  just  as  they  are. 
"  And  to  think,"  added  he,  aloud, 
after  a  pause — "  to  think  it  was 
but  the  other  day  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  *  What  can  people  mean 
when  they  talk  of  this  weary  world 
—  this  life  of  care  and  toil  and 
anxiety  1 — and  already  I  feel  as  if  I 
stood  on  the  threshold,  and  peeped 
in,  and  saw  it  all :  but,  to  be  sure, 
at  that  time  I  was  cantering  along 
the  strand  with  Alice,  and  now — 
and  now,  I  am  plodding  along  a 
dark  road,  with  a  hot  brain  and  a 
heavy  heart,  to  tell  me  that  sorrow 
is  sown  broadcast,  and  none  can 
escape  it.; " 

All  was  still  at  the  cottage  when 
he  reached  it,  and  he  crept  gently 
to  his  room,  and  was  soon  asleep, 
forgetting  cares  and  griefs,  and  only 
awaking  as  the  strong  sunlight  fell 
upon  his  face  and  proclaimed  the 
morning. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. — AN   UNWELCOME   LETTER. 


The  Doctor  had  guessed  aright. 
Tony  did  not  present  himself  at 
meeting  on  Sunday.  Mrs  Butler, 
indeed,  was  there,  though  the  dis- 
tance was  more  than  a  mile,  and 
the  day  a  raw  and  gusty  one,  with 
threatenings  of  snow  in  the  air. 


"  Are  you  coming  with  me,  Tony, 
to  hear  the  minister  %  it  will  be  an 
interesting  lecture  to-day  on  the 
character  of  Ahab,"  said  she,  open- 
ing his  door  a  few  inches. 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  mother  ;  I'm  in 
for  a  hard  day's  work  this  morning. 
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Better  lose  Ahab  than  lose  my  ex- 
amination." 

Mrs  Butler  did  not  approve  of 
the  remark,  but  she  closed  the  door 
and  went  her  way,  while  Tony  co- 
vered his  table  with  a  mass  of 
books,  arranged  paper  and  pens, 
and  then,  filling  the  bowl  of  a  large 
Turkish  pipe,  sat  himself  down,  as 
he  fancied,  to  work,  but  in  reality 
to  weave  thoughts  about  as  profit- 
able and  as  connected  as  the  thin 
blue  wreaths  of  smoke  that  issued 
from  his  lips,  and  in  watching 
whose  wayward  curls  and  waftings 
he  continued  to  pass  hours. 

I  have  often  suspected — indeed, 
my  experience  of  life  leads  me  much 
to  the  conviction — that  for  the  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  what  is  called 
one's  own  company,  the  man  of 
many  resources  must  yield  the  palm 
to  him  of  none  ;  and  that  the  mere 
man  of  action,  whose  existence  is 
stir,  movement,  and  adventure,  can 
and  does  find  his  occasional  hours  of 
solitude  more  pleasurable  than  he 
who  brings  to  his  reveries  the  tor- 
menting doubts  and  distrusts,  the 
casuistical  in  decisions  and  the  dreary 
discontents  that  so  often  come  of 
much  reading.  Certainly  in  the 
former  there  is  no  strain — no  wear 
and  tear.  He  is  not  called  on  to 
breast  the  waves  and  stem  the  tide, 
but  to  float  indolently  down  the 
stream  without  even  remarking  the 
scenery  that  clothes  the  banks. 

Tony,  I  fancy,  was  a  master  of 
his  art ;  he  knew  how  to  follow  up 
any  subject  in  thought  till  it  began 
to  become  painful,  and  then  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  sea  and  some 
.far-off  white  sail,  or  to  the  flicker- 
ing leaflet  of  falling  snow,  tossed 
and  drifted  here  and  there  like 
some  castaway — a  never-failing  re- 
source. He  could  follow  with  his 
eyes  the  azure  circles  of  smoke,  and 
wonder  which  would  outstrip  the 
other.  To  fit  him  for  the  life  of  a 
"messenger"  he  had  taken  down 
'  Cook's  Voyages ; '  but  after  reading 
a  few  pages,  he  laid  down  the  book 
to  think  how  far  the  voyager's  expe- 
riences could  apply  to  the  daily  exi- 
gencies of  a  Foreign  Office  official, 
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and  to  ask  himself  if  he  were  not 
in  reality  laying  down  too  wide  and 
too  extensive  a  foundation  for  fu- 
ture acquirement.  "No,"  thought 
he,  "  I'll  not  try  to  be  any  better  or 
smarter  than  the  rest.  I'll  j ust  stick 
to  the  practical  part,  and  here  goes 
for  Ollendorf."  Three  or  four  sen- 
tences read — he  leaned  back,  and 
wondered  whether  he  would  not 
rather  undertake  an  excursion  on 
foot  to  Jerusalem,  than  set  out  on 
an  expedition  into  the  French  lan- 
guage. As  if  a  whole  life  could 
master  that  bulky  dictionary,  and 
transfer  its  contents  to  his  poor 
brain !  To  be  sure,  Alice  knew  it ; 
but  Alice  could  learn  what  she 
pleased.  She  learned  to  skate  in 
three  lessons — and  how  she  did  it, 
too  !  Who  ever  glided  over  the  ice 
with  such  a  grace — so  easy,  so  quiet, 
but  with  such  a  perfection  of  move- 
ment !  Talk  of  dancing — it  was 
nothing  to  it.  And  couldn't  she 
ride  1  See  her  three  fields  off,  and 
you'd  know  the  ground  just  by  the 
stride  of  her  horse.  Such  a  hand 
she  had  !  But  who  was  like  Alice  1 

Ah !  there  was  the  boundless 
prairie,  to  his  thoughts,  on  which 
he  might  ramble  for  ever ;  and  on 
that  wide  swelling  savannah,  roam- 
ing and  straying,  we  shall  now  leave 
him,  and  turn  our  glance  elsewhere. 

The  morning  service  of  the  meet- 
ing-house over,  Dr  Stewart  proposed 
to  walk  home  with  Mrs  Butler. 
The  exposition  about  Ahab  had 
neither  been  as  full  or  as  able  as 
he  had  intended,  but  it  was  not  his 
fault — at  least  only  in  part  his  fault ; 
the  sum  of  which  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  he  had  broken  through  a 
good  rule,  which  up  to  that  hour 
had  never  met  with  infraction — 
"  he  had  opened  a  post-letter  on 
the  Sabbath  morn.  This  comes," 
said  he,  plaintively,  "  of  letting  the 
sinfu'  things  of  this  warld  mingle 
wi'  the  holier  and  higher  ones  of 
the  warld  to  come.  Corruption  is 
aye  stronger  than  life ;  and  now  I 
maun  tell  you  the  whole  of  it."  If 
we  do  not  strictly  follow  the  good 
minister,  and  tell  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  own  words,  it  is  to  spare 
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our  reader  some  time  on  a  matter 
which  may  not  possess  the  amount 
of  interest  to  him  it  had  for  the 
person  who  narrated  it.  The  mat- 
ter was  this :  there  came  that  morn- 
ing a  letter  from  Mrs  M 'Grader  to 
Dr  Stewart — a  letter  that  almost 
overwhelmed  him.  The  compen- 
sation to  humility  of  station  is 
generally  this,  that  the  interests 
of  the  humble  man  are  so  lowly,  so 
unpretending,  and  so  little  obtru- 
sive, that  they  seldom  or  never  pro- 
voke the  attention  of  his  more  for- 
tunate neighbours.  As  with  the 
rivulet  that  can  neither  float  a 
barque  nor  turn  a  mill-wheel  none 
meddles,  so  with  the  course  of  these 
lowly  lives  few  concern  them- 
selves, and  they  ripple  along  un- 
heeded. Many  and  many  a  time 
had  the  old  minister  hugged  this 
thought  to  his  heart  —  many  and 
many  a  time  had  he  felt  that  there 
were  cares  and  troubles  in  this  life 
so  proud  and  so  haughty  that  they 
disdained  the  thatched  cabin  and 
the  humble  roof-tree,  but  loved  to 
push  their  way  through  crowds  of 
courtiers  up  marble  stairs,  and  along 
gilded  corridors.  It  was  then  with 
a  perfect  shock  that  he  came  to 
learn  that  even  they,  in  all  their 
lowliness,  could  claim  no  exemption 
from  common  calamity.  The  letter 
began  by  stating  that  the  writer, 
before  putting  pen  to  paper,  had 
waited  till  Miss  Stewart  should 
have  reached  her  home,  so  that  no 
anxieties  as  to  her  health  should 
be  added  to  the  pain  the  communi- 
cation might  cause.  After  this 
louring  commencement  the  epistle 
went  on  to  state,  that  the  satisfac- 
tion which  Dolly  had  at  first  given 
by  her  general  good  temper  and 
strict  attention  to  her  duties,  "  com- 
pensating in  a  great  measure  for 
the  defects  in  her  own  education 
and  want  of  aptitude  as  a  teacher," 
soon  ceased  to  be  experienced,  as 
it  was  found  that  she  was  sub- 
ject to  constant  intervals  of  great 
depression,  and  even  whole  days, 
when  she  seemed  scarcely  equal  to 
her  duties.  The  cause  was  not  very 
long  a  secret.  It  was  an  attach- 
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ment  she  had  formed  to  a  brother 
of  Mr  M'Gruder's,  who,  some  years 
younger  than  himself,  had  been 
established  in  Italy  as  a  partner, 
and  had  now  come  over  to  England 
on  business. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  that 
the  writer  had  never  encouraged 
this  sentiment;  on  the  contrary, 
she  had  more  than  remonstrated 
with  her  brother-in-law  on  the  score 
of  his  attentions,  and  flatly  de- 
clared that,  if  he  persisted,  she 
would  do  her  utmost  to  have  the 
partnership  with  his  brother  dis- 
solved, and  all  future  intercourse  at 
an  end  between  them.  This  led  to 
scenes  of  a  very  violent  nature,  in 
which  she  was  obliged  to  own  her 
husband  had  the  cruelty  to  take 
his  brother's  side  against  her,  and 
avow  that  Samuel  was  earning  his 
own  bread,  and  if  he  liked  to  share 
it  with  an  "  untochered  lassie,"  it 
should  be  far  from  him,  Robert 
M'Gruder,  that  any  reproach  could 
come — a  sarcasm  that  Mrs  M'Gru- 
der seemed  keenly  to  appreciate. 

The  agitation  caused  by  these 
cares,  acting  on  a  system  already 
excited,  had  brought  on  a  fever  to 
Dolly ;  and  it  was  only  on  her  con- 
valescence, and  while  still  very  weak, 
that  a  young  man  arrived  in  Lon- 
don and  called  to  see  her,  who 
suddenly  seemed  to  influence  all 
her  thoughts  and  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. Sam,  it  appeared,  had  gone 
back  to  Italy,  relying  on  Dolly's 
promise  to  consult  her  father  and 
give  him  a  final  reply  to  his  offer 
of  marriage.  From  the  day,  how- 
ever, that  this  stranger  had  called, 
Dolly  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  indifferent  to  this  project, 
declaring  that  her  failing  health 
and  broken  spirits  would  render 
her  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit, 
and  constantly  speaking  of  home, 
and  wishing  to  be  back  there. 
"  Though  I  wished,7'  continued 
the  writer,  "that  this  resolve  had 
come  earlier,  and  that  Miss  Stewart 
had  returned  to  her  father  before 
she  had  thrown  discord  into  a 
united  family,  I  was  not  going  to 
oppose  it,  even  late  as  it  occurred. 
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It  was  therefore  arranged  that  she 
was  to  go  home,  ostensibly  to  re- 
cruit and  restore  herself  in  her  na- 
tive air  ;  but  I,  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  as  firmly  determined  she 
should  never  pass  this  threshold 
again.  Matters  were  in  this  state, 
and  Miss  Stewart  only  waiting  for 
a  favourable  day  to  begin  her 
journey — an  event  I  looked  for  with 
the  more  impatience  as  Mr  M'G. 
and  myself  could  never,  I  knew, 
resume  our  terms  of  affection  so 
long  as  she  remained  in  our  house — 
when  one  night,  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  we  were  awoke  by  the 
sound  of  feet  in  the  garden  under 
our  window.  I  heard  them  first,  and, 
creeping  to  the  casement,  I  saw  a 
figure  clamber  over  the  railing  and 
make  straight  for  the  end  of  the 
house  where  Miss  Stewart  slept,  and 
immediately  begin  a  sort  of  low 
moaning  kind  of  song,  evidently 
a  signal.  Miss  Stewart's  window 
soon  opened,  and  on  this  I  called 
Mr  M'Gruder.  He  had  barely 
time  to  reach  the  window,  when  a 
man's  voice  from  below  cried  out, 
'  Come  down ;  are  you  coming  1 '  On 
this,  Mr  M'Gruder  rushed  down- 
stairs and  into  the  garden.  Two 
or  three  loud  and  angry  words  suc- 
ceeded, and  then  a  violent  struggle, 
in  which  my  husband  was  twice 
knocked  down  and  severely  injured. 
The  man,  however,  made  his  escape, 
but  not  unrecognised  •  for  your 
daughter's  voice  cried  out,  '  Oh, 
Tony,  I  never  thought  you'd  do 
this,'  or,  '  Why  did  you  do  this  1 ' 
or  some  words  to  that  effect. 

"  The  terms  on  which,  through 
Miss  Stewart's  behaviour,  I  have 
latterly  lived  with  Mr  M'Gruder, 
gave  me  no  opportunity  to  learn  any- 
thing from  him.  Indeed,  he  never  so 
much  as  spoke  of  an  incident  which 
confined  him  two  days  to  his  room 
and  five  days  to  the  house  ;  but,  as 
if  bent  on  exasperation,  redoubled 
his  kind  inquiries  about  your 
daughter,  who  was  now,  as  she  said, 
too  ill  to  leave  her  room. 

"  No  other  course  was  then  open 
to  me  than  to  write  the  present 
letter  to  you  and  another  to  my 
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brother-in-law.  He  at  least,  I  am 
determined,  shall  know  something 
of  the  young  lady  with  whom  he 
wishes  to  share  his  fortune, 
though  I  trust  that  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  will  have  no  need  of  any 
promptings  of  mine  to  prevent  such 
a  casualty.  My  last  words,  on  part- 
ing with  your  daughter,  were  to  ask 
if  the  man  I  saw  that  night  was  the 
same  who  had  called  to  see  her,  and 
her  reply  was,  'Yes,  the  same.'  I 
will  not  disguise  that  she  had  the 
grace  to  cry  as  she  said  it. 

"  That  she  is  never  to  return 
here,  I  need  not  say.  Ay,  more 
than  that ;  no  reference  to  me  will 
be  responded  to  in  terms  that  can 
serve  her.  But  this  is  not  all.  I 
require  that  you  will  send,  and 
send  open  for  my  inspection,  such 
a  letter  to  Mr  S.  M'Gruder  as  may 
finally  put  an  end  to  any  engage- 
ment, and  declare  that,  from  the 
circumstances  now  known  to  you, 
you  could  neither  expect,  or  even 
desire,  that  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  Lastly,  I  demand — and  I  am 
in  a  position  to  enforce  a  demand — 
that  you  do  not  communicate  with 
my  husband  at  all  in  this  affair, 
sufficient  unpleasantness  and  dis- 
trust having  been  already  caused 
by  our  unhappy  relations  with  your 
family." 

A  few  moral  reflections  closed 
the  epistle.  They  were  neither 
very  novel  nor  very  acute,  but  they 
embodied  the  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment experienced  by  one  who  little 
thought,  in  taking  a  teacher  from 
the  manse  of  a  minister,  she  was 
incurring  a  peril  as  great  as  if  she 
had  sent  over  to  France  for  the 
latest  refinement  in  Parisian  de- 
pravity. "  Keep  her  at  home  with 
yourself,  Dr  Stewart,"  wrote  she, 
"  unless  the  time  comes  when  the 
creature  she  called  Tony  may  turn 
up  as  a  respectable  man,  and  be 
willing  to  take  her."  And  with 
a  gracefully  -  expressed  hope  that 
Dolly's  ill  health  might  prove  sea- 
sonable for  self-examination  and  cor- 
rection, she  signed  herself,  "  Your 
compassionate  friend,  MARTHA 
M'GRUDEK." 
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"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mrs 
Butler  ?  Did  ever  you  read  as  much 
cruelty  in  pen  and  ink,  I  ask  you  1 
Did  you  ever  believe  that  the  mother 
of  children  could  write  to  a  father 
of  his  own  daughter  in  such  terms 
as  these  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  it  means, 
Doctor  ;  it's  all  confusion  to  me. 
Who  is  Tony1?  it's  not  our  Tony, 
surely  ]" 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mrs 
Butler.  Tony  was  up  in  London, 
and  he  called  to  see  Dolly.  You 
remember  that  he  told  in  his  letter 
to  you  how  the  puir  lassie's  hair 
was  cut  short " 

"  I  remember  it  all,  Dr  Stewart ; 
but  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  all 
this  dreadful  scene  at  night  in  the 
garden'?"  The  Doctor  shook  his 
head  mournfully  and  made  no  reply. 
"  If  you  mean,  Dr  Stewart,  that 
it  was  my  Tony  that  brought  about 
all  these  disasters,  I  tell  you  I  will 
not — I  cannot  believe  it.  It  would 
be  better  to  speak  your  mind  out, 
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sir,  than  to  go  on  shaking  your 
head.  We're  not  altogether  so  de- 
praved that  our  disgrace  is  beyond 
words.'7 

"  There's  nothing  for  anger  here, 
my  dear  old  friend,"  said  he,  calmly, 
"  though  maybe  there's  something 
for  sorrow.  When  you  have  spoken 
to  your  son  and  I  to  my  daughter, 
we'll  see  our  way  better  through 
this  thorny  path.  Good-bye. " 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me, 
Doctor1?"  said  she,  holding  out  her 
hand,  while  her  eyes  were  dimmed 
with  tears — "  you  are  not  angry  with 
me?" 

"  That  I  am  not,"  said  he,  grasp- 
ing her  hand  warmly  in  both  his 
own.  "  We  have  no  other  trea- 
sures in  this  world,  either  of  us, 
than  this  lad  and  this  lassie,  and 
it's  a  small  fault  if  we  cling  to 
them  the  more  closely.  I  think  I 
see  Tony  coming  to  meet  you,  so 
I'll  just  turn  home  again."  And 
with  another  and  more  affectionate 
good-bye  they  parted. 


CHAP.    XXVIII.— AT   THE   MANSE. 


In  no  small  perturbation  of  mind 
was  it  that  Mrs  Butler  passed  her 
threshold.  That  a  word  should  be 
breathed  against  her  Tony,  was 
something  more  than  she  could  en- 
dure ;  that  he  could  have  deserved 
it,  was  more  than  she  could  believe. 
Tony,  of  whom  for  years  and  years 
she  had  listened  to  nothing  but  flat- 
teries, how  clever  and  ready-witted 
he  was,  how  bold  and  fearless,  how 
kind-hearted,  and  how  truthful — 
ay,  how  truthful ;  and  how  is  it 
then,  asked  she  of  herself,  that  he 
has  told  me  nothing  of  all  this  mis- 
chance, and  what  share  he  has  had 
in  bringing  misfortune  upon  poor 
Dolly  ? 

"  Is  Master  Tony  at  home, 
Jenny1?"  said  she,  as  she  entered. 

"  Yes ;  he's  reading  a  letter  that 
has  just  come  wi'  the  post." 

The  old  lady  stopped,  with  her 
hand  on  the  handle  Of  the  door,  to 
draw  a  full  breath,  and  regain  a 
calm  look ;  but  a  merry  laugh  from 


Tony,  as  he  sat  reading  his  letter, 
did  more  to  rally  her,  though  her 
heart  smote  her  to  think  how  soon 
she  might  have  to  throw  a  shadow 
across  his  sunshine. 

"  Who's  your  letter  from,  Tony]" 
said  she,  dryly. 

"From  Skeify;  he'll  be  here  to- 
morrow ;  he's  to  arrive  at  Coleraine 
by  six  in  the  morning,  and  wants 
me  to  meet  him  there." 

"And  what's  the  other  sealed 
note  in  your  hand?" 

"This  1 — this  is  from  another  man 
— a  fellow  you've  never  heard  of ; 
at  least  you  don't  know  him." 

"And  what  may  be  his  name, 
Tony]"  asked  she,  in  a  still  colder 
tone. 

"  He's  a  stranger  to  you,  mother. 
Skefty  found  the  note  at  my  hotel, 
and  forwarded  it,  that's  all." 

"  You  weren't  wont  to  have  se- 
crets from  me,  Tony,"  said  she, 
tremulously. 

"  Nor  have  I,  mother ;  except  it 
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may  be  some  trifling  annoyance  or 
worry  that  I  don't  care  to  tease  you 
about.  If  I  had  anything  heavier 
on  my  mind,  you  may  trust  me,  I'd 
very  soon  be  out  with  it." 

"  But  I'm  not  to  hear  who  this 
man  is  1 "  said  she,  with  a  strange 
pertinacity. 

"  Of  course  you  are,  if  you  want 
to  hear  :  his  name  is  there  on  the 
corner  of  his  note — Robt.  M'Gruder 
— and  here's  the  inside  of  it,  though 
I  don't  think  you'll  be  much  the 
wiser  when  you've  read  it." 

"It's  for  yourself  to  read  your 
own  letter,  Tony,"  said  she,  waving 
back  the  note.  "  I  merely  asked 
who  was  your  correspondent." 

Tony  broke  the  seal,  and  ran  his 
eye  hastily  over  the  lines.  "  I'm  as 
glad  as  if  I  got  a  hundred  pounds ! " 
cried  he.  "  Listen  to  this,  mother : — 

" '  DEAR  SIR, — When  I  received 
your  note  on  Monday ' 

"  But  wait  a  bit,  mother ;  I  must 
tell  you  the  whole  story,  or  you'll 
not  know  why  he  wrote  this  to  me. 
Do  you  remember  my  telling  you, 
just  at  the  back  of  a  letter,  that  I 
was  carried  off  to  a  dinner  at  Rich- 
mond?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly." 

"Well,  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone, 
that's  all !  Not  that  it  wasn't  jolly, 
and  the  fellows  very  pleasant  and 
full  of  fun ;  but,  somehow,  we  all 
of  us  took  too  much  wine,  or  we 
talked  too  much,  or  perhaps  both ; 
but  we  began  laying  wagers  about 
every  imaginable  thing,  and  I  made 
a  bet — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  tell 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  something 
about  Dolly  Stewart.  I  believe  it 
was  that  she  was  handsomer  than 
another  girl.  I  forgot  all  about  her 
hair  being  cut  off,  and  her  changed 
looks.  At  all  events,  off  we  set  in 
a  body  to  M'Gruder's  house.  It 
was  then  about  two  in  the  morning, 
and  we  all  singing,  or  what  we 
thought  was  singing,  most  uproari- 
ously. Yes,  you  may  shake  your 
head.  I'm  ashamed  of  it  now,  too, 
but  it  was  some  strange  wine — I 
think  it  was  called  Marco-brunner — 
that  completely  upset  me  ;  and  the 
first  thing  that  really  sobered  me 
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was  seeing  that  the  other  fellows 
ran  away,  leaving  me  all  alone  in 
the  garden,  while  a  short  stout  man 
rushed  out  of  the  house  with  a  stick 
to  thrash  me.  I  tried  to  make  him 
hear  me,  for  I  wanted  to  apologise  ; 
but  he  wouldn't  listen,  and  so  I 
gave  him  a  shake.  I  didn't  strike 
him ;  but  I  shook  him  off,  roughly 
enough  perhaps,  for  he  fell,  and 
then  I  sprang  over  the  gate,  and 
cut  off  as  fast  as  I  could.  When  I 
awoke  next  morning,  I  remembered 
it  all,  and  heartily  ashamed  I  was  of 
myself ;  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 
I  ought  to  go  out  in  person  and  beg 
his  pardon ;  but  I  had  no  time  for 
that ;  I  wanted  to  get  away  by  that 
day's  packet,  and  so  I  wrote  him  a 
few  civil  lines.  I  don't  remember 
them  exactly,  but  they  were  to  say 
that  I  was  very  sorry  for  it  all,  and 
I  hoped  he'd  see  the  thing  as  it  was 
— a  stupid  bit  of  boyish  excess,  of 
which  I  felt  much  ashamed;  and 
here's  his  answer : — 

"  '  DEAR  SIR, — When  I  received 
your  note  on  Monday  morning,  I 
was  having  leeches  to  my  eye,  and 
couldn't  answer  it.  Yesterday  both 
eyes  were  closed,  and  it  is  only  to- 
day that  I  can  see  to  scratch  these 
lines.  If  I  had  had  a  little  more 
patience  on  the  night  I  first  met 
you,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
both  of  us.  As  it  is,  I  receive  all 
your  explanation  as  frankly  as  it  is 
given ;  and  you'll  be  lucky  in  life 
if  nobody  bears  you  more  ill-will 
than — Yours  truly, 

*  RT.  M'GRUDER. 

"  '  If  you  come  up  to  town  again, 
look  in  on  me  at  27  Cannon  Street, 
City.  I  do  not  say  here,  as  Mrs 
M'G.  has  not  yet  forgiven  the  black 
eye.'" 

"  Oh,  Tony  !  my  own  dear,  dear, 
true-hearted  Tony  !  "  cried  his  mo- 
ther, as  she  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  and  hugged  him  to  her  heart. 
"  I  knew  my  own  dear  boy  was  as 
loyal  as  his  own  high-hearted  father." 

Tony  was  exceedingly  puzzled 
to  what  precise  part  of  his  late  be- 
haviour he  owed  all  this  enthusi- 
astic fondness,  and  was  curious 
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also  to  know  if  giving  black  eyes 
to  Scotchmen  had  been  a  trait  of 
his  father's. 

"  And  this  was  all  of  it,  Tony  "{ " 
asked  she,  eagerly. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  was  quite 
enough  1  I'm  certain  Dolly  did  ; 
for  she  knew  my  voice,  and  cried 
out,  '  Oh,  Tony,  how  could  you  1 ' 
or  something  like  that,  from  the 
window.  And  that's  a  thing,  mo- 
ther, has  been  weighing  heavily 
on  my  mind  ever  since.  Has  this 
unlucky  freak  of  mine  anything  to 
do  with  Dolly's  coming  home  ? " 

"  We'll  find  that  out  later  on, 
Tony  ;  leave  that  to  me,"  said  she, 
hurriedly ;  for,  with  all  her  honesty, 
she  could  not  bear  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  his  present  happiness,  or  dash 
with  sorrow  the  delight  he  felt  at 
his  friend's  coming. 

"  I  don't  suspect,"  continued  he, 
thoughtfully,  "  that  I  made  a  very 
successful  impression  on  that  Mrs 
M'Gruder  the  day  I  called  on  Dolly; 
and  if  she  only  connected  me  with 
this  night's  exploit,  of  course  it's 
all  up  with  me." 

"  Her  husband  bears  you  no 
grudge  for  it  at  all,  Tony." 

"  That's  clear  enough  ;  he's  a 
fine  fellow ;  but  if  it  should  turn 
out,  mother,  that  poor  Dolly  lost 
her  situation — it  was  no  great 
thing,  to  be  sure  ;  but  she  told  me 
herself  it  was  hard  enough  to  get 
as  good ;  and  if,  I  say,  it  was 
through  me  she  lost  it " 

"  You  mustn't  give  yourself  the 
habit  of  coining  evil,  Tony.  There 
are  always  enough  of  hard  and  solid 
troubles  in  life  without  our  conjur- 
ing up  shadows  and  spectres  to 
frighten  us.  As  I  said  before,  I'll 
have  a  talk  with  Dolly  herself,  and 
I'll  find  out  everything." 

"  Do  so,  mother  ;  and  try  and 
make  her  come  often  over  here 
when  I'm  gone  ;  she'll  be  very 
lonely,  yonder,  and  you'll  be  such 
good  company  for  each  other,  won't 
you  1 " 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  for  I  love  her 
dearly  !  She  has  so  many  ways, 
too,  that  suit  an  old  body  like 
mysel'.  She's  so  quiet  and  so 
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gentle,  and  she'll  sit  over  her  work 
at  the  window  there,  and  lay  it 
down  on  her  knee  to  look  out  over 
the  sea,  never  saying  a  word,  but 
smiling  a  little  quiet  smile  when 
our  eyes  meet,  as  though  to  say, 
'  This  is  very  peaceful  and  happy, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  tell  each 
other  about  it,  for  we  can  feel  it 
just  as  deeply.' " 

Oh,  if  she'd  only  let  Alice  come 
to  see  her  and  sit  with  her,  thought 
Tony ;  how  she  would  love  her  ! 
Alice  could  be  all  this,  and  would 
too ;  and  then,  what  a  charm  she 
can  throw  around  her  with  that 
winning  smile !  was  there  ever  sun- 
shine like  it '?  And  her  voice — no 
music  ever  thrilled  through  me  as 
that  voice  did.  "  I  say,  mother," 
cried  he  aloud,  "  don't  say  No ; 
don't  refuse  her  if  she  begs  to 
come  over  now  and  then  with  a 
book  or  a  few  flowers  ;  don't  deny 
her  merely  because  she's  very  rich 
and  much  courted  and  flattered.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  the  flattery 
has  not  spoiled  her." 

"  Poor  Dolly  !  it's  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  that  you  were  either 
rich  or  run  after  !  What's  the  boy 
dreaming  of,  with  his  eyes  staring 
in  his  head  ?  " 

"  I'm  thinking  that  I'll  go  in  to 
Coleraine  to-night,  so  as  to  be  there 
when  the  mail  arrives  at  six  in  the 
morning,"  said  Tony,  recovering 
himself,  though  in  considerable 
confusion.  "  Skeffy's  room  is  all 
ready,  isn't  it? " 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  ;  and  very  nice 
and  comfortable  it  looks,  too ;"  and 
as  she  spoke  she  arose  and  went  in- 
to the  little  room,  on  which  she  and 
Jenny  had  expended  any  amount 
of  care  and  trouble.  "  But,  Tony 
dear,"  she  cried  out,  "  what's  be- 
come of  Alice  Lyle's  picture?  I 
put  it  over  the  fireplace  myself 
this  morning." 

"And  I  took  it  down  again, 
mother.  Skeffy  never  knew  Alice 
— never  saw  her." 

"  It  wasn't  for  that  I  put  it  there ; 
it  was  because  she  was  a  hand- 
some lassie,  and  it's  always  a  plea- 
sant sight  to  look  upon.  Just  bring 
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it  back  again  ;  the  room  looks  no- 
thing without  it." 

"  No,  no  ;  leave  it  in  your  own 
room,  in  which  it  has  always  been," 
said  he,  almost  sternly.  "  And  now 
about  dinner  to-morrow;  I  suppose 
we'd  better  make  no  change,  but 
just  have  it  at  three,  as  we  always 
do." 

"  Your  grand  friend  will  think 
it's  luncheon,  Tony." 

"  He'll  learn  his  mistake  when 
it  comes  to  tea-time  ;  but  I'll  go 
and  see  if  there's  not  a  salmon 
to  be  had  at  Carig-a-rede  before  I 
start;  and  if  I'm  lucky,  I'll  bring 
you  a  brace  of  snipe  back  with 
me." 

"  Do  so,  Tony ;  and  if  Mr  Gregg 
was  to  offer  you  a  little  seakale,  or 
even  some  nice  fresh  celery — eh, 
dear,  he's  off,  and  no  minding  me  ! 
He's  a  fine,  true-hearted  lad,"  mut- 
tered she,  as  she  reseated  herself  at 
her  work ;  "  but  I  wonder  what's 
become  of  all  his  high  spirits,  and 
the  merry  ways  that  he  used  to 
have." 

Tony  was  not  successful  in  his 
pursuit  of  provender.  There  was  a 
heavy  sea  on  the  shore,  and  the 
nets  had  been  taken  up  ;  and  dur- 
ing his  whole  walk  he  never  saw  a 
bird.  He  ate  a  hurried  dinner  when 
he  came  back,  and,  taking  one  more 
look  at  Skeffy's  room  to  see  it 
looked  as  comfortable  as  he  wished 
it,  he  set  out  for  Coleraine. 

Now  though  his  mind  was  very 
full  of  his  coming  guest,  in  part 
pleasurably  and  in  part  with  a  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  his  inability  to 
receive  him  handsomely,his  thoughts 
would  wander  off  at  every  moment 
to  Dolly  Stewart,  and  her  return  to 
home,  which  he  felt  convinced  was 
still  more  or  less  connected  with 
his  own  freak.  The  evening  service 
was  going  on  in  the  meeting-house 
as  he  passed,  and  he  could  hear  the 
swell  of  the  voices  in  the  last  hymn 
that  preceded  the  final  prayer,  and 
he  suddenly  bethought  him  that  he 
would  take  a  turn  by  the  "  Burn- 
side"  and  have  a  few  minutes'  talk 
with  Dolly  before  her  father  got 
back  from  meeting. 
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"  She  is  such  a  true-hearted,  hon- 
est girl,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  she'll 
not  be  able  to  hide  the  fact  from 
me ;  and  I  will  ask  her  flatly,  Is  this 
so  ?  was  it  not  on  my  account  you 
left  that  place  1" 

All  was  still  and  quiet  at  the 
minister's  cottage,  and  Tony  raised 
the  latch  and  walked  through  the 
little  passage  into  the  parlour  un- 
seen. The  parlour,  too,  was  empty. 
A  large  old  Bible  lay  open  on  the 
table,  and  beside  it  a  handkerchief, 
a  white  one,  that  he  knew  to  be 
Dolly's.  As  he  looked  at  it  he 
bethought  him  of  one  Alice  had 
given  him  once  as  a  keepsake  ;  he 
had  it  still.  How  different  that  frag- 
ment of  gossamer  with  the  frill  of 
rich  lace  from  this  homely  kerchief  ! 
Were  they  not  almost  emblems  of 
their  owners  ?  and  if  so,  did  not  his 
own  fortunes  rather  link  him  with 
the  humbler  than  with  the  higher  ? 
With  one  there  might  be  compan- 
ionship, with  the  other  what  could 
it  be  but  dependence  ? 

While  he  was  standing  thus 
thinking,  two  ice-cold  hands  were 
laid  over  his  eyes,  and  he  cried  out, 
"Ay,  Dolly,  those  frozen  fingers 
are  yours ;"  and  as  he  removed  her 
hands,  he  threw  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  and,  pressing  her  closely  to 
him,  he  kissed  her. 

"  Tony,  Tony  !  "  said  she,  re- 
proachfully, while  her  eyes  swam 
in  two  heavy  tears,  and  she  turned 
away. 

"Come  here  and  sit  beside  me, 
Dolly.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, and  we  haven't  much  time,  for 
the  Doctor  will  be  here  presently, 
and  I  am  so  fretted  and  worried 
thinking  over  it  that  I  have  nothing 
left  but  to  come  straight  to  your- 
self and  ask  it." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  said  she, 
calmly. 

"  But  you  will  be  frank  with  me, 
Dolly — frank  and  honest,  as  you 
always  were — won't  you1?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  she, 
slowly. 

"  Ay,  but  you  must  be  sure  to  be 
frank,  Dolly,  for  it  touches  me  very 
closely ;  and  to  show  you  that  you 
2  H 
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may,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  to 
begin  with.  Your  father  has  had 
a  letter  from  that  Mrs  M'Gruder, 
where  you  lived." 

"  From  her  1' '  said  Dolly,  growing 
so  suddenly  pale  that  she  seemed 
about  to  faint;  "are  you  sure  of 
this  1 " 

"  My  mother  saw  it ;  she  read 
part  of  it;  and  here's  what  it  implies, 
that  it  was  all  my  fault — at  least 
the  fault  of  knowing  me — that  cost 
you  your  place.  She  tells,  not  very 
unfairly,  all  things  considered,  about 
that  unlucky  night  when  I  came 
under  the  windows  and  had  that 
row  with  her  husband;  and  then 
she  hints  at  something,  and  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  can  make  out  at  what ; 
and  if  my  mother  knows,  which  I 
suspect  she  does  not,  she  has  not 
told  me :  but  whatever  it  be,  it  is 
in  some  way  mixed  up  with  your 
going  away ;  and  knowing,  my  dear 
Dolly,  that  you  and  I  can  talk  to 
one  another  as  few  people  can  in 
this  world — is  it  not  so  ?  Are  you 
ill,  dear — are  you  faint  1 " 

"  No ;  these  are  weak  turns  that 
come  and  go." 

"  Put  your  head  down  here  on 
my  shoulder,  my  poor  Dolly.  How 
pale  you  are  !  and  your  hands  so 
cold.  What  is  it  you  say,  darling  ? 
I  can't  hear." 

Her  lips  moved,  but  without  a 
sound,  and  her  eyelids  fell  lazily 
over  her  eyes,  as,  pale  and  scarcely 
seeming  to  breathe,  she  leaned 
heavily  towards  him,  and  fell  at 
last  in  his  arms.  There  stood 
against  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
room  a  little  horse-hair  sofa,  a  hard 
and  narrow  bench,  to  which  he 
carried  her,  and,  with  her  head 
supported  by  his  arm,  he  knelt 
down  beside  her,  as  helpless  a 
nurse  as  ever  gazed  on  sickness. 

"There,  you  are  getting  better, 
my  dear,  dear  Dolly/'  he  said,  as  a 
long  heavy  sigh  escaped  her.  "  You 
will  be  all  right  presently,  my  poor 
dear." 

"  Fetch  me  a  little  water,"  said 
she,  faintly. 

Tony  soon  found  some,  and  held 
it  to  her  lips,  wondering  the  while 
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how  it  was  he  had  never  before 
thought  Dolly  beautiful,  so  regular 
were  the  features,  so  calm  the 
brow,  so  finely  traced  the  mouth, 
and  the  well-rounded  chin  beneath 
it.  How  strange  it  seemed  that 
the  bright  eye  and  the  rich  colour 
of  health  should  have  served  to 
hide  rather  than  heighten  these 
traits ! 

"I  think  I  must  have  fainted, 
Tony,"  said  she,  weakly. 

"  I  believe  you  did,  darling," 
said  he. 

"And  how  was  it?  Of  what 
were  we  talking,  Tony  ?  Tell  me 
what  I  was  saying  to  you." 

Tony  was  afraid  to  refer  to  what 
he  feared  might  have  had  some 
share  in  her  late  seizure ;  he  dreaded 
to  recur  to  it. 

"  I  think  I  remember  it,"  said 
she,  slowly,  and  as  if  struggling 
with  the  difficulty  of  a  mental  ef- 
fort. "But  stay;  is  not  that  the 
wicket  I  heard  ?  Father  is  coming, 
Tony ;"  and  as  she  spoke  the  heavy 
foot  of  the  minister  was  heard  on 
the  passage. 

"  Eh,  Tony  man,  ye  here  1  I'd 
rather  hae  seen  ye  at  the  evening 
lecture ;  but  ye're  no  fond  of  our 
form  of  worship,  I  believe.  The 
Colonel,  your  father,  I  have  heard, 
was  a  strong  Episcopalian." 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  Cole- 
raine,  Doctor,  and  I  turned  off  at 
the  mill  to  see  Dolly,  and  ask  her 
how  she  was." 

"  Ye  winna  stay  to  supper, 
then?"  said  the  old  man,  who, 
hospitable  enough  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, had  no  wish  to  see  the 
Sabbath  evening's  meal  invaded  by 
the  presence  of  a  guest,  even  of  one 
so  well  known  as  Tony. 

Tony  muttered  some  not  very 
connected  excuses,  while  his  eyes 
turned  to  Dolly,  who,  still  pale  and 
sickly-looking,  gave  him  one  little 
brief  nod,  as  though  to  say  it  were 
better  he  should  go;  and  the  old 
minister  himself  stood  erect  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  calmly  and  al- 
most coldly  waiting  the  words 
"  Good-bye." 

"Am  I   to  tell    mother    you'll 
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come  to  us  to-morrow.  Doctor — you 
and  Dolly  1"  asked  Tony,  with  his 
hand  on  the  door. 

"  It's  no  on  the  Sabbath  evening 
we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to 
feastin',  Master  Tony;  and  none 
know  that  better  than  your  worthy 
mother.  I  wish  you  a  good  even- 
ing and  a  pleasant  walk." 

"  Good-night,"  said  Tony,  shut- 
ting the  door  sharply;  "and,"  mut- 
tered he  to  himself,  "if  you  catch  me 
crossing  your  threshold  again,  Sab- 
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bath  or  week-day "  He  stopped, 

heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  said,  "My 
poor  dear  Dolly,  hasn't  my  pre- 
cious temper  done  you  mischief 
enough  already  that  I  must  let  it 
follow  you  to  your  own  quiet  fire- 
side ?" 

And  he  went  his  way,  with  many 
a  vow  of  self  -  amendment,  and 
many  a  kind  wish,  that  was  almost 
a  prayer,  for  the  minister  and  his 
daughter. 


OUR    NEUTRALITY. 


THE  most  earnest  partisan  of  the 
Federal  States  of  America  in  this 
country  must  admit  that  the  friends 
of  the  South  have  been  extremely 
moderate  in  the  expression  of  their 
sympathies.  All  the  clamour  has 
been  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
North ;  meetings  have  been  con- 
vened, violent  articles  written,  clap- 
trap appeals  made,  and  prosecutions 
instituted,  all  in  the  interests  of  the 
Federals.  So  long  as  no  substantial 
injustice  was  apparent,  this  was  sub- 
mitted to,  and  the  good  result  at 
least  followed  that  no  grounds  were 
afforded  to  the  Northern  Govern- 
ment on  which  to  base  a  quarrel  or 
an  accusation.  But  unless  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  South  are  much  less 
warm  in  their  sympathy  than  we 
suppose  them  to  be,  this  comfort- 
able state  of  things  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  last  much  longer.  A 
conviction  that  Lord  Eussell  has 
permitted  his  private  political  pre- 
dilections to  influence  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  American  affairs 
has  long  been  gaining  ground,  and 
is  now  beginning  to  find  expression. 
If,  then,  the  Confederate  party  in 
this  country  is  provoked  into  at- 
tempting to  redress  the  balance, 
and  if,  when  it  gives  full  and  appro- 
priate vent  to  its  feelings,  the  public 
should  join  in  the  outburst  in  a  way 
not  at  all  conducive  to  the  preser- 
vation of  friendly  relations  with  the 
North,  the  fault  must  lie  with  those 
indiscreet  partisans  of  Messrs  Lin- 


coln and  Seward  whose  words  and 
acts  have  rendered  reprisals  inevit- 
able. For  ourselves,  we  have  always 
regretted  that  the  admiration  for 
the  people  and  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which 
are  so  undoubtedly  felt  by  most  of 
those  whose  education  and  intelli- 
gence qualify  them  to  form  opinions 
on  the  subject,  should  have  found 
such  inadequate  expression.  We 
should  be  glad  if  the  friends  of  that 
brave  people  had  shown  their  friend- 
ship more  heartily.  We  should  be 
glad  if  the  tremendous  calamities 
inflicted  on  them  had  been  light- 
ened by  more  cordial  cheer,  and  by 
more  earnest  advocacy.  Never  has 
a  nation  struggling  into  life  estab- 
lished by  its  sufferings  and  its 
heroism  a  better  claim  to  support 
and  honour  than  the  South  ;  never 
had  a  people  striving  to  extinguish 
the  independence  of  another  less 
claim  to  forbearance  than  the 
North. 

When  last  we  took  occasion  to 
say  something  like  this,  the  steam- 
rams  had  been  already  stopped. 
With  the  brave  words  •  before  us 
that  the  spirited  Foreign  Secretary 
had  recently  uttered  to  Mr  Adams, 
and  to  those  officious  gentlemen 
who  had  undertaken  to  apprise  him 
of  the  character  and  destination  of 
the  rams,  we  could  not  suppose 
that  they  were  detained  on  any 
but  strong  evidence.  But  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  new  volume  of 
American  state-papers  greatly  dis- 
turbed this  conclusion,  for  it  be- 
came evident  that,  only  three  days 
before  the  detention  of  the  rams, 
Lord  Russell  had  replied  to  the 
urgent  representations  of  Mr  Adams 
by  expressing  his  inability  to  inter- 
fere with  vessels  of  the  kind,  except 
on  evidence  of  an  illegal  act  or  pur- 
pose. It  therefore  became  a  particu- 
larly interesting  question,  whether 
the  singular  change  wrought  in  his 
Lordship's  determination  in  this 
short  interval  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  the  requisite 
evidence,  or  by  the  urgency  of  the 
American  Minister ;  while  the  fact 
that  no  steps  have  been  taken  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  owner,  and 
that  Government  agents  are  still  in 
search  of  evidence,  seems  altogether 
to  preclude  the  first  supposition. 

With  such  grounds  existing  for 
the  belief  that  a  British  Minister 
had  been  induced,  under  foreign 
dictation,  or  perhaps  menace,  to 
commit  an  illegal  and  oppressive 
act,  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
among  the  many  who  did  not  fondly 
rely  on  the  discretion  and  valour 
of  that  nobleman,  some  would  be 
found  desirous  of  knowing  more  of 
the  matter.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  very  remarkable,  had  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of 
England,  as  a  body,  deemed  the 
business  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  supported  the  inquisitive  mem- 
ber who  demanded  the  papers  neces- 
sary for  clearing  up  the  point.  But 
a  majority  of  twenty-five  decided 
that  this  was  not  a  matter  which 
the  House  of  Commons  need  con- 
cern itself  to  investigate.  And  not 
only  the  House,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  other  estate  which 
especially  boasts  itself  the  denouncer 
of  arbitrary  power,  the  protector  of 
the  oppressed,  and  the  assertor  of 
national  dignity  and  independence, 
stigmatised  the  inquiry  as  factious, 
and  exerted  all  its  powers  of  argu- 
ment, with  more  or  less  ingenuity, 
to  draw  the  public  away  from  the 
true  issue.  The  demand  for  papers 
was  variously  described  as  a  party 
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measure,  as  an  attempt  to  involve 
the  country  in  war  for  the  sake  of 
Mr  Laird  and  his  rams,  as  an  en- 
deavour to  surprise  the  Government 
and  obtain  office,  and  as  a  means  of 
causing  one  of  two  parties  in  a  law- 
suit prematurely  to  disclose  its  case. 
And  all  the  organs  of  the  press  on 
the  side  of  Government  showed  a 
singular  unconsciousness  that  there 
could  be  any  question  at  all  be- 
tween the  Minister  and  Parliament. 
In  fact,  through  ignorance,  or  negli- 
gence, or  partisanship,  they  insisted 
on  replying  to  a  municipal  and 
constitutional  question  on  interna- 
tional grounds. 

Yet  nothing  could  be  more  ex- 
plicit than  the  statements  of  the 
Opposition.  The  demand  for  pa- 
pers was  fully  significant  of  the 
object.  Mr  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  in 
beginning  the  discussion,  clearly 
defined  the  aim  of  his  inquiry ; 
and  Lord  Robert  Cecil  pointed  his 
speech  with  these  unmistakable  sen- 
tences : — 

"  It  was  obvious,  as  his  lion,  friend 
had  said,  that  the  Government,  if  it 
chose,  without  a  vestige  of  proof  to  sup- 
port its  case,  without  an  atom  of  law  to 
justify  its  action,  could  ruin  any  man 
against  whom,  for  any  reason,  whether 
of  political  apprehension  or  of  private 
grudge,  it  desired  to  point  the  artillery 
of  the  law. — (Hear,  hear.)  The  Govern- 
ment paid  no  costs,  and  law  was  costly. 
If  it  were  defeated  in  one  court,  it  could 
cany  the  case  to  another;  if  it  were 
again  defeated,  it  could  turn  off  the 
question  on  a  point  of  form ;  and  thus  it 
could  so  prolong  and  multiply  proceed- 
ings that  the  resources  of  no  citizen  in 
the  realm  could  bear  up  against  the 
pressure.  No  similar  power  was  known 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Government 
could  not  deprive  a  man  of  his  liberty 
or  of  a  sixpence  of  his  money  unless  it 
could  adduce  adequate  proof  and  valid 
law  ;  yet  it  could  fine  a  man  to  the 
amount  of  his  whole  fortune,  under  the 
pressure  of  legal  proceedings,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  would  have  neither  law  nor 
evidence  to  justify  its  action.  . 
But,  surely,  when  the  Government  was 
putting  a  man  under  the  screw,  and 
squeezing  out  of  him  all  his  fortune 
by  legal  proceedings,  trenching  on  his 
rights,  and,  in  spite  of  adverse  decisions 
against  itself,  carrying  the  matter  from 
court  to  court,  the  House  of  Commons 
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had  a  right  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
Government  was  acting  from  legitimate 
motives,  and  that  no  secret  and  un- 
worthy object  had  led  it  to  take  a  course 
so  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
country." 

The  history  of  these  celebrated  rams 
is  soon  told.  The  American  Minis- 
ter, aware  that  they  were  in  course 
of  construction,  had  frequently,  in 
language  expressive  of  a  sense  of 
injury,  and  which  occasionally  rose 
to  something  like  menace,  demand- 
ed of  Lord  Russell  that  they  should 
be  seized.  The  Foreign  Secretary, 
in  that  valorous  language  which 
would  be  very  well  worthy  of  ap- 
plause if  his  acts  accorded  with  it, 
but  which  experience  shows  to  be 
generally  the  forerunner  of  some 
pusillanimous  collapse,  replied  as 
often  that  he  had  no  power  to  seize 
the  vessels  except  on  evidence 
given  by  credible  witnesses  of  an 
illegal  purpose,  and  no  such  testi- 
mony had  been  offered.  Such  was 
his  reply  on  the  1st  September,  but 
on  the  4th  he  resolved  to  detain 
the  ships.  In  this  interval,  then, 
took  place  the  change  of  purpose  of 
which  an  account  was  demanded. 
Still,  as  evidence  may  arise  at  any 
time,  and  as  a  single  day  or  hour 
might  bring  forth  the  conclusive 
proof  which  alone  could  justify  the 
seizure,  and  which  Lord  Russell 
had  already  told  his  volunteer  in- 
formers, in  language  singular  from 
such  an  immaculate  neutral,  "he 
was  in  hopes  they  would  propose  to 
furnish  him  with,"  the  shortness 
of  the  interval  would  not  of  itself 
necessarily  imply  that  the  change 
took  place  without  reason.  But 
certain  circumstances  gave  to  the 
case  an  extremely  suspicious  char- 
acter. In  the  first  place,  Mr  Adams, 
writing  to  his  Government  on  the 
3d  September,  says,  "  As  the  case 
seemed  doubtful,  I  concluded  that 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  put 
in  one  more  remonstrance.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  taken  advantage 
of  some  depositions,  of  no  great  ad- 
ditional weight,  furnished  to  me  by 
Mr  Dudley  and  others."  Now,  as 
the  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, so  indefatigable  in  devising 
matter  of   complaint  against  Eng- 
land, had   been    able   to  discover 
nothing  to  render  their  case  strong- 
er, it   seemed    unlikely    that   our 
Government,    which     had     acted 
throughout    on   their    inspiration, 
should  have  been  more  successful. 
And  oniheninth  of  September  Lord 
Russell  caused  it  to  be  announced 
to  Messrs  Laird,  that  "  the  vessels 
will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
Mersey  until  satisfactory  evidence 
can  be  given  of  their  destination ; 
or,   at    least,  until    the    inquiries 
which  are  now  being  prosecuted  to 
obtain  such  evidence  shall  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion."     Accordingly,  the 
vessels  were  detained  till,  in  Octo- 
ber, the  character  of  the  embargo 
laid  on  them  was  changed,  and  they 
were    seized    by  the   Government. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever,   the    case    has    never    been 
brought  to  trial.      Thus  there  ap- 
peared but  too  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr  Adams's  "  one  more 
remonstrance"  had   been  of  such 
force  as  to  supply  the  want  of  that 
evidence  which  many  subsequent 
months  have  failed  to  elicit.   More- 
over, the  bias  of  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary is  so  well  known,  as  to  expose 
him  to  gravest  suspicion  whenever 
the  balance  of  neutrality  appears 
to  incline  strongly  to  the  Federal 
side.     In  his  Blairgowrie  speech  he 
revealed  clearly  the    predilections 
of  the  ancient  democrat  and  unsuc- 
cessful advocate  of   universal  suf- 
frage in  favour  of  a  country  where 
democracy  has  certainly  had  rope 
enough  given  it,  and  has  made  of 
it  the  use  that  might  be  expected. 
We  knew,  after  that  oratorical  dis- 
play of  his  tendencies,  what  was  to 
be  expected  of  the  noble  Lord  as 
holder  of  the  scales.     But  the  fol- 
lowing case,  quoted  by  Lord  Robert 
Cecil — to  which    no    Government 
speaker  made   any  reply — is   con- 
clusive.    Lord  Robert  said  : — 

"  There  was  a  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar, 
which  he  thought  would  show  the  spirit 
in  which;  the  Government  had  acted  in 
reference  to  vessels  of  this  kind.  Among 
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the  parliamentary  papers  would  be  found 
a  letter  from  the  freighter  of  the  Gib- 
raltar, in  which  he  said  : — 

"  'We  are  informed  by  the  Collector 
of  her  Majesty's  Customs  for  this  port, 
that  if  we  permit  you  to  ship  the  two 
large  fort-guns  on  board  the  steamship 
Gibraltar,  that  vessel  will  not  be  allowed 
to  clear,  thus  preventing  us  performing 
our  charter-party  with  you.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  based  upon  the  suspicion  that 
ultimately  your  fort-guns  may  find  their 
way  into  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  the 
Collector,  in  reply  to  our  question,  hav- 
ing informed  us  that,  if  the  fort-guns 
were  for  the  Federal  or  Northern  Govern- 
ment, no  obstacles  would  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  their  being  shipped,  stating, 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  shipments 
to  New  York  were  of  common  occur- 
rence.'—(Cheers.)  That  was  the  state- 
ment of  an  officer  of  the  Government. 
—(Hear,  hear.) 

"  The  ATTORNEY  -  GENERAL.  —  No  ; 
that  letter  is  not  from  an  officer  of  the 
Government. 

"  Lord  R.  CECIL. — Certainly  not,  but 
the  writer  gave  the  statement  as  one 
made  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  representation  to  that 
effect,  though  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  parliamentary  papers,  had 
never  been  contradicted  by  the  Collector 
of  Customs  at  Liverpool. — (Cheers.)  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral sitting  there  to  contradict  it;  his 
honour  was  safe,  because  if  it  should 
afterwards  turn  out  that  the  Collector 
did  make  the  statement,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man had  no  communication  with  him  ; 
but,  he  repeated,  no  contradiction,  either 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Collector,  had 
ever  been  given  to  that  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's 
Government. — (Cheers.)  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  case  of  the  Gibraltar  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  motives  of  the 
Government  in  detaining  the  steam-rams, 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  acted. 
— (Hear,  hear.)  They  claimed  a  right  to 
detain  vessels — not  in  one  case,  but  in 
many — without  any  authority  from  law, 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  because 
they  believed  that  possibly  at  some 
future  time  they  might  find  evidence 
that  some  statute  had  been  broken. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  claimed  that  right, 
and  in  acting  upon  it  they  explained 
that  they  did  so  for  the  benefit  of  one 
side,  in  a  contest  as  to  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  maintain  a  position  of  absolute 
neutrality. — (Cheers.)" 

Such,    then,    were   the   circum- 
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stances  under  which  an  explanation 
was  asked  for.  Mr  Fitzgerald  had 
foreseen  that  the  Government  offi- 
cials might  screen  themselves  from 
inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inexpedient  to  state  prematurely 
the  nature  of  evidence  which  was 
to  be  used  in  the  judicial  investi- 
gation. Accordingly  the  Attorney- 
General  availed  himself  of  the  plea 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Now,  what- 
ever the  legal  inconvenience  of  the 
disclosure,  it  is  evident  that  it  could 
produce  no  result  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  the  issue  before 
the  House  and  the  country.  But 
the  Government  chose  to  remain 
under  suspicions  that  ought  to  ruin 
it  rather  than  part  with  that  germ 
of  evidence  which,  in  so  many 
months  of  careful  nursing,  has  failed 
to  arrive  at  fruition. 

The  Attorney  -  General  denied 
that  Mr  Adams's  remonstrance  had 
been  of  any  effect,  though  that 
gentleman  might  flatter  himself 
that  it  had.  The  resolution  of  the 
Government  was  formed,  he  said, 
on  some  ground  that  its  own  assi- 
duity had  brought  to  light.  But 
that  this  ground,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  not  of  the  nature  required 
by  law,  was  plainly  stated,  vaunted 
indeed,  by  the  Attorney -General. 
"  The  honourable  gentleman,"  he 
says,  "  asked  what  right  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  detain  the  ships. 
/  say  boldly,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  that  tJie  Government  on 
their  own  responsibility  detained 
them.  They  were  prosecuting  in- 
quiries which,  though  imperfect, 
left  on  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  result  might  prove  to  be 
that  these  ships  were  intended  for 
an  illegal  purpose,  and  that  if  they 
left  the  country  the  law  would  be 
violated,  and  a  great  injury  done  to 
a  friendly  Power."  But  if  "  strong 
reasons  for  believing"  were  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  Government, 
why  did  Lord  Russell  snub  the  un- 
fortunate busybodies  of  the  Peace 
Society  for  beseeching  him  to  act 
on  suspicion  1  Why  did  he  tell  Mr 
Adams,  only  three  days  before  he 
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resolved  on  the  detention  of  the 
vessels,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  the  Government  "  are  ad- 
vised that  they  cannot  interfere  in 
any  way  with  these  vessels ';  ]  We 
might  almost  infer  that  the  change 
that  had  occurred  in  those  three 
days,  in  the  minds  of  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
was  due  to  a  difference,  not  in  the 
facts  of  the  case  or  the  nature  of 
the  information,  but  in  the  mean- 
ing they  attached  to  certain  phrases 
and  shades  of  opinion.  Strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  certain 
result  may  be  possible,  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  in  the  minds  of  these 
eminent  reasoners,  something  not 
only  very  much  above  mere  suspi- 
cion, but  equivalent  to  evidence 
and  proof.  And  yet  the  tone  of 
the  Attorney -General  forbids  the 
supposition,  for  he  seems  to  claim 
credit  for  the  Government  for  hav- 
ing acted  solely  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, or,  as  Sir  Hugh  Cairns 
Eut  it,  for  "  having  violated  the 
iw  that  they  might  vindicate  the 
law."  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
Lord  Russell  ordered  the  detention 
of  the  property  of  a  British  subject, 
knowing  that  he  was  acting  ille- 
gally ;  that  the  change  in  his  deter- 
mination was  not  caused  by  fresh 
evidence ;  and  that  the  Attorney- 
General  denies  that  it  was  due  to 
foreign  dictation.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that,  in  these  circum- 
stances, explanations  should  have 
been  demanded  1  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  should  have 
been  refused  ?  "I  charge  the  Gov- 
ernment," said  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
"  with  having  done,  and,  after  hear- 
ing the  Attorney-General  to-night, 
I  say  having  done  on  their  own 
confession,  what  was  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  without  law,  with- 
out justification,  and  without  ex- 
cuse." 

The  Solicitor -General,  after  in- 
sisting further  how  unreasonable  it 
was  to  ask  for  information  or  for 
papers,  or  to  hinder  the  Govern- 
ment from  pursuing  in  peace  and 
quietness  its  illegal  and  unconsti- 
tutional course,  proceeded  to  take 
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fresh  ground  in  the  debate,  for  he 
treated  the  enforcement  of  our 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act  as  a  mat- 
ter of  international  law  : — 

"  The  noble  Lord  the  member  for 
Stamford  and  other  members  of  this 
House  have  accused  the  Government  of 
pusillanimity,  of  acting  under  the  dic- 
tation of  the  American  Government, 
and  of  sacrificing  the  honour  of  this 
country. — ('Hear,  hear,'  from  the  Op- 
position benches.)  It  appears  to  me 
that  nothing  more  vitally  concerns 
the  honour  of  this  country  than  the 
strict  and  scrupulous  observance,  now 
that  we  are  neutrals,  of  those  rules 
which  we  laid  down  when  we  were  bel- 
ligerents. — (Hear,  hear. )  And  if  there  be 
any  rule  of  international  law  on  which 
we  insisted  more  strongly  than  another, 
it  was  that  neutrals  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  supply  ships  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents. Allow  me  to  call  attention 
to  the  position  we  have  taken  on  this 
subject ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  disgraceful,  or  more  calculated  to 
lower  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  than  the  reproach,  assuming  it  to 
be  well  founded,  'Your  rules  of  inter- 
national law  are  elastic,  contracting  or 
expanding  according  to  your  temporary 
interests  :  you  lay  down  one  law  as  bel- 
ligerents which  you  will  not  bear  as 
neutrals. ' " 

Thus  we  have  a  law  officer  of 
the  Crown  informing  the  House 
that  international  law  prevents 
neutrals  from  supplying  ships  of 
war  to  belligerents — a  question  we 
shall  discuss  further — and  dealing 
with  the  question  before  the  House 
as  if  it  were  a  subject  to  which 
international  law  was  applicable, 
and  for  the  illustration  of  which 
international  maxims  and  prece- 
dents might  rightly  be  introduced. 
For  this  little  slip  in  his  law,  and 
for  the  misquotation  of  his  cases, 
Mr  Walpole  took  the  learned  gen- 
tleman to  task.  But  the  mere  con- 
fusion of  the  arguments  on  the  side 
of  the  Government  would  have 
been  of  less  consequence,  but  for 
the  inferences  which  the  speakers 
proceeded  to  draw  from  their  own 
false  premises.  Lord  Russell  had 
stated  in  a  despatch  that  he  wished 
the  United  States  Government  to 
understand  that  he  considered  the 
case  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Oreto 
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"  a  scandal ;"  whereupon  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns  proposed  to  the  noble  Lord 
this  dilemma :  If  the  scandal  was 
owing  to  an  evasion  of  existing  laws, 
why  were  not  those  concerned  in 
the  evasion  brought  to  trial  1  If  the 
scandal  consisted  in  a  defect  of  the 
law  to  meet  such  cases,  why  did  not 
the  Government  propose  to  amend 
the  law?  The  Solicitor  -  General, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  said  the  dilem- 
ma might  more  correctly  be  termed 
a  trilemma.  "  When"  he  explained, 
"  a  notorious  criminal  escapes  from 
justice,  it  is  said,  *  That  is  a  scan- 
dal to  the  law;'  and  that  was  about 
all  that  the  noble  Lord  meant." 
How  this  differed  from  the  first 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  Solicitor- 
General  did  not  explain ;  to  us  it 
seems  identical  with  it.  But  the 
Americans,  in  their  demands  for 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done 
to  their  commerce  by  the  Alabama, 
are  now  fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Solicitor-General,  that  the  vessel 
is  a  notorious  criminal  which  has 
escaped  from  justice,  and  that  pre- 
ventive means  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Government  to  adopt, 
since  they  have  resorted  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  steam -rams,  were 
neglected  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama. A  very  short  step  in  logic 
will  carry  the  Government  from 
these  admissions  to  the  point  of 
granting  compensation  to  the  Fed- 
erals. 

Nor,  bad  as  this  is,  is  it  the  worst 
consequence  that  may  follow  from 
the  language  of  our  Ministers  and 
their  supporters ;  for  throughout 
the  debate  they  cast  in  the  teeth 
of  the  Opposition  the  charge  that 
they  wanted  to  precipitate  the  coun- 
try into  war,  and  left  it  to  be  in- 
ferred from  their  tone  and  language 
that,  had  they  not  acted  as  they 
have,  the  United  States  would  have 
a  just  case  of  war  against  us.  Thus 
these  extraordinary  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Ministry 
and  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons — first,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  justified  in  resorting  to  il- 
legal and  unconstitutional  means 
for  enforcing  our  municipal  law  in 
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the  interest  of  the  Federals;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  illegal  measures 
are  not  taken  for  the  enforcement 
of  our  municipal  law,  the  Federals 
will  have  just  cause  of  war  against 
us.  We  wonder  if  the  gentlemen 
who  make  these  admissions  ever 
consider  what  the  result  of  them 
may  be  should  the  steam -rams  be 
acquitted,  and  subsequently  become 
Confederate  ships ;  or  do  they  feel 
so  confident  that  the  Government 
will  never  let  the  law  prevail 
against  it,  as  to  trouble  themselves 
with  no  such  anticipation]  No- 
thing is  more  remarkable  through- 
out these  disputes  than  the  readi- 
ness, for  party  purposes,  to  admit 
our  liability  in  certain  events  which 
are  still  pending.  It  was  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Trent,  when  hypothe- 
tical concessions  were  freely  made 
which  it  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  retract.  And  now  the  most 
compromising  doctrines  are  promul- 
gated on  the  chance  that  a  judicial 
success  may  avert  their  conse- 
quences. When  Ministers  and 
Crown  lawyers  can  commit,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  can  sanction, 
such  errors,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  newspaper  writers  should  ig- 
nore the  true  issue,  and  denounce 
those  who  seek  to  assert  the  con- 
stitution and  the  rights  of  the 
subject  as  wishing  to  plunge  us 
into  war  for  the  sake  of  Mr  Laird 
and  his  rams  1 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
ground  of  debate.  Mr  Fitzgerald, 
and  those  who  supported  his  mo- 
tion, abstained  entirely  from  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  the 
vessels  came  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  be- 
cause that  remains  to  be  decided 
by  a  judicial  tribunal.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  well  worthy  of  discussion; 
for  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  always 
obscure  from  defects  of  language, 
has  been  invested  with  tenfold 
confusion  by  the  efforts  of  its  in- 
terpreters. The  chief  source  of 
perplexity  lies,  not  in  the  Act  it- 
self, but  in  the  persistency  with 
which  many  who  might  have  known 
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better  have  mixed  up  municipal 
with  international  law,  and  conti- 
nue to  shift  the  matter  from  the 
one  to  the  other  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  their  argument,  till 
they  hardly  know  themselves  what 
thimble  their  pea  is  under.  Thus, 
at  one  time  we  find  it  taken  for 
granted  that  the  American  Minister, 
who  can  only  deal  with  our  Gov- 
ernment on  international  grounds, 
has  a  right  to  demand  the  enforce- 
ment of  our  municipal  law ;  at  an- 
other, our  Judges,  sitting  to  execute 
our  municipal  law,  are  warned  that 
peace  or  war  may  hang  on  their  de- 
cision ;  while  we  have  seen  the  Soli- 
citor-General in  the  late  debate  tell- 
ing the  House  that  "if  there  be  any 
rule  of  international  law  on  which 
we  insisted  more  strongly  than  an- 
other, it  was  that  neutrals  should 
not  supply  ships  of  war  to  bellige- 
rents." Even  when  one  principle 
has  been  successfully  disentangled 
and  laid  down,  some  fatality  seems 
still  to  ravel  it  again  into  the  web 
of  the  argument.  Thus  the  Attor- 
ney-General, in  the  Alexandra  case, 
stated  that  the  usage  of  nations,  as 
interpreted  by  American  and  other 
authorities,  permits  the  sale  of  arm- 
ed ships  to  a  belligerent.  He  says, 
"The  American  authorities  that  you 
will  hear  of,  and  other  authorities 
too,  all  say  that,  municipal  legisla- 
tion apart,  a  ship  completely  armed 
and  equipped  may  be  sold  within 
the  neutral  territory,  and  that  the 
belligerent  has  no  right,  by  any 
settled  rule  or  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  to  complain  of  it." 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this 
statement,  and  it  might  be  expected 
that  henceforth  the  principles  would 
be  kept  separate.  Yet  in  the  same 
speech  we  find  him  again  mixing 
up  his  international  and  his  muni- 
cipal law  in  the  same  parcel.  For 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  having  asserted 
that,  to  constitute  an  offence  against 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be 
armed  and  completed  for  war  with- 
in the  neutral  boundary,  the  At- 
torney-General remarks  in  reply, 
"  Would  a  foreign  Government,  if 
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it  had  a  right  to  complain,  admit 
such  pettifogging  distinctions  as 
those  ?  I  think  your  Lordships 
can  judge  pretty  well  of  that.  .  .  . 
They  would  tell  you,  '  We  are  not 
bound  by  your  municipal  laws.  It 
is  your  business  to  make  such  laws  as 
will  prevent  our  having  just  grounds 
of  complaint  against  you'"  That 
is  to  say,  a  belligerent  is  entitled 
to  dictate  to  a  neutral  the  framing 
of  municipal  laws  constituting  that 
an  offence  which  is  not  an  offence 
by  international  law ;  and  a  belli- 
gerent may  have  against  a  neutral 
just  grounds  of  complaint  on  some 
basis  other  than  international  law. 
These  appear  strange  doctrines  to 
come  from  her  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General.  And,  as  we  mentioned  in 
a  former  article,  the  great  luminary 
Historicus  went  many  steps  beyond 
this  in  his  advocacy  of  Federal  in- 
terests; for  he  actually  proposed, 
first,  that  the  Confederates  should 
be  bound  to  interpret  for  us  our  own 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  next 
that  they  should  be  menaced  with 
diplomatic  action  because  he  sus- 
pected their  agents  of  attempting 
to  violate  it. 

Extreme  desire  to  see  the  North 
prevail  over  its  antagonist  has 
brought  to  light  a  race  of  jurists 
who  seem  to  find  something  sacred 
in  the  fact  of  belligerency,  in  pre- 
sence of  which  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals must  be  abrogated.  Neutral 
commerce  must  be  stopped,  neutral 
ships  seized,  neutral  persons  out- 
raged, neutral  laws  altered,  to  suit 
the  interests,  not  of  both  bellige- 
rents, but  of  one  of  them.  For 
nobody,  Federal  or  Confederate, 
has  ever  proposed  to  strain  the  law 
in  favour  of  the  South.  All  that 
has  been  demanded  in  its  behalf  is 
strict  execution  of  the  law,  and 
that  it  cannot  obtain.  Sometimes 
justice  is  evaded  on  the  plea  of  in- 
dulgence and  forbearance  to  "  our 
cousins/'  in  consideration  of  their 
difficulties  —  their  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  absorption  of  their 
energies  in  the  effort  to  effect  the 
strangulation  of  the  South.  Some- 
times the  doctrine  of  doing  as  we 
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would  be  done  by  is  appealed  to — 
an  excellent  maxim,  if  it  were  only 
made  applicable  to  both  disputants 
in  the  quarrel.  Sometimes  senti- 
ment is  dropped  and  our  interests 
only  are  considered,  which  some- 
how always  appear  to  go  against 
the  interests  of  the  South.  And 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
whole  business  is,  that  all  these 
things  are  4done  and  permitted  in 
the  name  of  Neutrality.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  Taepings  in  China, 
who  rob,  murder,  and  ravish  in  the 
name  of  Christianity. 

In  the  mean  time  our  shipbuild- 
ers must  be  deeply,  nay  painfully, 
interested  to  know  how  the  law 
stands  with  reference  to  their  busi- 
ness. First,  it  may  be  asked,  Has 
an  English  shipbuilder  the  right 
to  sell  vessels  like  the  rams  to  a 
foreign  Power  which  is  not  a  bel- 
ligerent 1  Let  us  reply  by  an  ex- 
tract from  Phocion's  letter  to  the 
'  Times,'  8th  September  1863  :— 

"  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  accepted  in  its  fullest  extent 
the  doctrine  of  Vattel,  and  has  applied 
it  specifically  to  the  sale  of  armed  ves- 
sels. '  There  is  nothing,'  says  that  high 
court,  'in  our  laws,  or  in  the  law  of 
nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from 
sending  armed  vessels  as  well  as  muni- 
tions of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It 
is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no  na- 
tion is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which 
only  exposes  the  person  engaged  in  it  to 
the  penalty  of-  confiscation. ' — (Wheat- 
on's  Reports,  p.  348.)  Ships  of  war 
are  thus  deliberately  ranked  under  the 
law  of  nations,  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  category  with  ordinary  munitions 
of  war,  which  neutral  merchants  may 
freely  sell  to  a  belligerent  in  the  market 
of  a  neutral  Power,  or  which  they  may 
transport  for  sale  to  the  market  of  a 
belligerent  Power,  subject,  indeed,  to 
the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu.  It 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  what 
is  termed  the  British  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  (59th  George  III.,  cap.  69) 
has  in  any  way  fettered  the  commercial 
liberty  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
regarded  as  a  neutral  Power,  which  is 
under  no  special  treaty-engagements  to- 
wards either  of  the  parties  to  the  war 
now  desolating  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  once  United  States  of  North 
America." 
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As,  moreover,  we  find  that  our 
Government  would  have  been  per- 
fectly ready  to  let  the  rams  go,  had 
Mr  Laird  satisfied  them  that  they 
were  built  for  any  but  the  Confede- 
rate Government,  we  may  answer 
the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Secondly,  Judged  by  interna- 
tional law,  does  the  fact  of  bellige- 
rency alter  the  legality  of  the  trans- 
action between  seller  and  buyer1? 
On  this  point  we  again  quote  Pho- 
cion's same  letter :  — 

"Accordingly,  a  neutral  Power  does 
nothing  incompatible  with  neutrality  in 
allowing  its  subjects  to  carry  any  ar- 
ticles whatsoever  of  commerce  to  mar- 
kets within  the  territory  of  a  belligerent 
Power,  nor  is  it  required  by  the  common 
law  of  nations  to  exercise  its  right  of 
sovereignty  over  strangers  who  frequent 
its  markets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ex- 
portation of  any  articles  which  they  may 
have  purchased  in  its  markets.  On  the 
contrary,  although  it  may  be  competent 
for  an  independent  state  to  deny  to  all 
merchants  the  liberty  of  carrying  on 
trade  in  a  particular  article  of  merchan- 
dise within  its  territory,  if  the  motive 
of  such  denial  should  be  to  impede  the 
military  operations  of  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers  and  to  favour  the  other, 
it  is  manifest  that  such  conduct  would 
be  a  breach  of  neutrality." — (Opinion  of 
the  Attorney  -  General  of  the  United 
States,  January  20,  1796.) 

Against  this  view  it  has  been  at- 
tempted (and  notably  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General in  the  late  debate)  to 
quote  the  case  in  which  the  Ame- 
rican Government  yielded  to  the 
representations  of  ours  in  1793. 
This  was  represented  as  a  case  par- 
allel to,  and  illustrative  of,  that  of 
the  steam-rams,  and  justifying  as 
an  act  of  reciprocity  the  course  of 
pur  Government.  Let  the  reader 
judge  by  this  extract  from  the 
American  Secretary's  letter  to  the 
representative  of  France  whether 
it  be  a  case  in  point  : — 

"  The  arming  of  men  and  vessels 
within  our  territory,  and  without  con- 
sent or  consultation  on  our  part,  to  wage 
war  on  nations  with  which  we  are  at 
peace,  are  acts  which  we  will  not  gra- 
tuitously impute  to  the  public  authority 
of  France.  They  are  stated,  indeed, 
with  positiveness  in  one  of  the  memo- 
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rials;  but  our  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  the  French  nation  could  be  wanting 
in  respect  and  friendship  to  us  on  any 
occasion,  suspends  our  assent  to  a  con- 
clusion upon  these  statements  till  fur- 
ther evidence." — Jefferson  to  Genet,  May 
15,  1793. 

What  we  complained  of  here  was 
the  arming,  which  our  own  law  for- 
bids, and  which  the  Americans  ob- 
jected to  as  an  invasion  of  their 
sovereignty.  The  case,  therefore, 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that 
for  all  that  has  been  alleged  to  the 
contrary,  transactions  of  the  kind 
in  question,  not  illegal  when  the 
buyer  is  at  peace,  are  not  rendered 
illegal  by  the  fact  of  the  buyer 
being  at  war,  according  to  interna- 
tional law.  Until  the  contrary  is 
proved,  it  seems  that  all  denuncia- 
tions of  the  conduct  of  the  buyer 
or  of  the  seller  are  futile,  and  that 
opinions  assuming  the  illegality  of 
the  transaction  rest  upon  nothing. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  good 
argument  that  the  legality  of  the 
transaction  between  buyer  and  sell- 
er may  be  affected  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  buyer  may  be  ex- 
pected to  make  use  of  his  purchase. 
It  is  argued  that,  because  the  Con- 
federate buyer  has  no  port  in  which 
the  seller  can  deliver  a  ship  of 
war,  the  transaction  is  therefore 
illegal.  Now,  is  there  any  law 
which  constrains  the  seller  of  a 
ship  to  deliver  it  at  the  buyer's 
port,  or  to  ascertain  the  use  which 
the  buyer  intends  to  make  of  the 
ship  1  If  not,  the  case  stands 
thus  :  the  sale  of  a  ship  of  war  by 
a  neutral  to  a  belligerent  is  not  il- 
legal ;  the  use  of  a  ship  of  war  by 
a  belligerent  against  his  enemy  is 
not  illegal — yet  by  putting  two  legal 
transactions  together  we  obtain  an 
illegal  result. 

International  law,  then — the  only 
law  of  which  a  foreign  Government 
has  a  right  to  demand  the  execu- 
tion— respects  the  interest  of  the 
neutral  trader,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent the  bona-fide  sale  of  a  ship  of 
war  to  a  belligerent.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  subjects  of  a  neutral 
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Government  might,  under  cover  of 
such  transactions,  actually  make 
war  upon  one  of  the  belligerents  ; 
or  a  belligerent,  by  the  purchase  of 
vessels  ready  in  all  respects  for 
hostilities,  might  make  war  from 
the  neutral  territory;  both  being 
infringements  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  neutral.  It  was  to  guard,  then, 
against  the  imputation  of  complicity 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  Govern- 
ments in  such  acts  of  war,  or  the 
infringement  of  their  sovereignty, 
that  the  municipal  law  stepped  in 
and  forbade,  not  the  sale  of  a  ship 
of  war,  but  the  "arming,  fitting 
out,  and  equipping."  The  object 
was,  not  to  forbid  acts  of  commerce 
on  the  part  of  the  neutral  trader, 
which  both  international  and  muni- 
cipal law,  but  especially  the  latter, 
are  bound  to  protect,  but  to  pre- 
vent acts  of  commerce  from  taking 
the  form  of  acts  of  war.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  shows  this,  when  it  says  that 
"  the  fitting  out  and  equipping  and 
arming  of  vessels  by  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  without  his  Majesty's  li- 
cence, for  warlike  operations,"  &c., 
"  may  be  prejudicial  to  and  tend  to 
endanger  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
this  kingdom."  What  was  forbid- 
den was,  not  the  sale  of  an  instru- 
ment of  war,  whether  ship  or  can- 
non, but  the  sending  forth  from  neu- 
tral territory  of  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion, whether  a  navy  or  an  army, 
a  ship  or  a  regiment — in  fact,  priv- 
ateering directed  against  a  friendly 
nation.  Thus  it  was  rendered  im- 
possible for  a  private  person  to 
send  forth  a  warlike  expedition,  be- 
cause the  circumstances  necessary 
to  complete  its  warlike  character 
could  not  be  accomplished  within 
the  neutral  territory.  The  case 
that  was  the  subject  of  protest  in 
1793,  was  the  arming  and  equip- 
ping of  ships  in  American  ports  by 
French  agents  to  engage  in  hostili- 
ties against  England.  It  was  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  acts 
of  war  that  the  American  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  which  our  own 
closely  follows,  was  framed.  But 
the  interests  of  the  trader  were  not 
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at  all  affected  by  the  Act,  because 
they  lay  in  the  sale,  and  not  in  the 
arming    or    equipping.      We   sup- 
pose that  nobody  suspects  Mr  Laird 
of  intending  to  send  forth  hostile 
expeditions,  or  imagines   that  he 
really  did  not  mean  to  sell  the  rams 
as  a  customary  act  of  trade  ;  and  if 
so,  it  would  appear  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  been  molested.     For 
the  sale  of  a  ship  of  war  is  not  an 
act  of  war,  since  it  may  take  place 
when  war  does  not  exist.     It  is  an 
act  of  commerce,  and  the  fact  of 
war  arising  cannot  make  an  act  of 
commerce  an  act  of  war.     It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  the  sale  of 
such  a  ship  should  be  a  violation 
of  our  municipal  law,  or  that  our 
Government,  by  suffering  it,  should 
be  liable  to  an  accusation  of  com- 
plicity in  an  act  of  war.     All  that 
our  Government  need  concern  itself 
with,  are  the  facts  that  no  British 
subject  is  engaged  without  warrant 
in  warlike  operations,  and  that  no 
foreign  Power  is  arming  and  equip- 
ping vessels  in  our  territory.     Yet, 
strange  to   say,  it  appears  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that,  if  the  pur- 
chaser of  these  rams  is   the  Con- 
federate Government,  they  will  be 
justly  forfeited.     Are  not  the  Con- 
federates a  friendly  people  ?     Are 
they  not  entitled  to  buy  from  Brit- 
ish traders  whatever  they  please, 
including  instruments  of  war — nay, 
is  it  not  a  violation  of  neutrality  to 
prevent  them  ?     Let  us  again  quote 
Phocion  on  this  head  : — 

"  It  is  to  the  customary  trade  of  a  na- 
tion in  time  of  general  peace  that  we 
must  look  for  the  rule  which  is  to  govern 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  in  matters 
of  trade  after  war  has  broken  out  be- 
tween other  nations;  it  being  within 
the  general  rule  of  essential  neutral  du- 
ties for  a  nation,  upon  war  arising  be- 
tween other  nations,  to  continue  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  antece- 
dently to  the  war.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  maintained 
in  1796,  in  the  case  of  horses,  which  were 
a  customary  article  of  commerce  from 
the  United  States,  that  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  neutrality  for  the  United 
States  to  prohibit  their  exportation  at 
the  request  of  a  belligerent  Power— al- 
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though  they  might  be  recognised  in 
many  treaties  as  contraband  of  war— if 
the  reason  for  the  prohibition  was  to 
impede  the  military  operations  of  either 
belligerent  Power,  and  to  favour  the 
other. — (Opinion  of  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral of  the  United  States,  January  20, 
1796.)  Vattel  has  to  a  similar  effect 
laid  it  down  that  if  merchants  only  con- 
tinue their  customary  trade  they  do  riot 
declare  themselves  against  the  interest 
of  either  belligerent  :  they  only  exer- 
cise a  right  which  they  are  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  sacrifice  to  either. — (' Droit 
des  Gens,'  sec.  110.)  So  important  is 
the  continuance  of  customary  practices 
•\? hich  have  prevailed  in  time  of  peace, 
in  its  bearings  upon  perfect  neutrality, 
that  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  upheld  the  sufficiency 
of  custom  to  justify  a  state  in  allowing 
its  subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  belligerent." 

We  will  propose  this  dilemma: — 
If  the  real  owners  of  the  rams  have 
proceeded,  or  "  have  attempted  "  or 
"procured"  to  equip,  furnish,  fit 
out,  and  arm  them  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  then  whatever 
the  Power  may  be  in  whose  behalf 
they  were  equipped,  &c.,  the  law 
has  been  equally  infringed,  whether 
the  owner  be  Monsieur  Bravay  or 
a  Confederate  agent,  whether  the 
Power  be  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment or  the  Government  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis ;  for  the  Act  is  directed 
against  not  only  the  intent  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  but  the  intent  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  state. 
But  if  no  such  attempt  to  "  equip,'; 
&c.,  is  proved,  then  the  act  is  an 
act  of  commerce  not  prohibited, 
and  such  as  the  Confederates  may 
legally  transact. 

But  it  may  be  said,  If  such  is  the 
case,  why  do  the  Confederates,  sup- 
posing the  vessels  to  be  built  on 
their  account,  seek  to  conceal  their 
share  in  the  transaction  1  Does 
not  secrecy  show  sense  of  guilt? 
This  was  one  of  the  absurdities 
(since  abandoned)  on  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Government  mea- 
sures used  to  ride  off  so  trium- 
phantly. Nobody  has  ever  denied 
that  vessels  of  war  intended  for 
a  belligerent  may  be  captured  in 
transitu  by  the  other  belligerent. 
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Is  it  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  vessels  which 
our  municipal  law  forbids  to  be 
armed,  manned,  and  equipped,  and 
which  consequently  must  be  de- 
fenceless until  armed,  manned,  and 
equipped,  should  publish  for  the 
information  of  the  enemy  the  con- 
templated existence,  object,  and  de- 
parture of  such  vessels  ?  Will  they 
not  rather  take  every  precaution 
that  may  deceive  the  enemy  1  And 
how  can  they  at  once  avow  their 
design  in  England,  and  conceal  it 
from  the  Northern  cruisers  1  The 
fictions  of  Monsieur  Bravay  and 
the  Egyptian  Government — if  fic- 
tions they  are  —  were  devised  to 
evade,  not  the  English  law,  but 
Federal  men-of-war  ;  and  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  seizing  the  vessels,  has 
been  performing  the  office  of  the 
Federal  navy. 

Suppose,  then,  that  in  the  law 
court  the  rams  are  proved  to  have 
been  ordered  by  Confederate  agents, 
but  are  acquitted  of  the  facts  of 
equipment  and  arming ;  under  what 
law,  we  ask,  are  they  to  be  adjudged 
liable  to  forfeiture  ?  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  been  pro- 
claiming in  Parliament,  and  at 
meetings  all  over  the  country,  that 
the  rams  were  justly  seized,  because 
they  were  indubitably  ordered  by 
the  agents  of  the  South.  We  say, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Con- 
federates may  as  legally  buy  from 
Mr  Laird  a  ship  of  war  as  the  Fed- 
erals may  buy  from  a  Birmingham 
manufacturer  muskets  and  bayonets. 
They  can  also  legally  buy  any  sort 
of  munition  of  war,  and  convey  it 
from  our  ports.  Over  acts  of  equip- 
ment, &c.,  that  may  take  place  in 
the  open  sea,  or  in  other  ports  not 
ours,  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  They 
may  therefore  transfer  the  munitions 
of  war  to  the  ship  of  war,  and  make 
what  use  they  please  of  her.  And 
it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  any  or  all  of 
these  acts  as  evasions  till  it  is  shown 
what  law  is  evaded  either  in  letter 
or  spirit,  or  that  a  succession  of 
legal  acts  can  constitute  an  illegal 
transaction. 

We  can  now  in  some  degree  esti- 
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mate  the  action  of  the  Government, 
not  merely  on  the  view  we  have 
taken,  but  by  the  light  of  the  ver- 
dict in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra, 
which  pronounced  that  the  sale  of 
that  ship  of  war  was  an  act  of  com- 
merce, and  not  to  be  interfered 
with.  In  face  of  that  decision,  and 
of  the  law  on  the  subject,  the  Gov- 
ernment have  seized  the  rams  in 
the  expectation  of  certain  evi- 
dence, not  of  equipment  and  arm- 
ing, but  of  the  intended  purchas- 
er. We  say,  not  of  equipment 
and  arming,  because  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  investigating 
those  circumstances  and  obtaining 
all  the  evidence  possible  respect- 
ing them.  The  delay  has  been 
caused  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing who  was  the  purchaser.  To 
afford  time  for  procuring  such  evi- 
dence— which,  if  our  view  be  just,  is 
not  material — the  rams  were  uncon- 
stitutionally and  illegally  detained 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  one  of  the  sufferers  by 
this  injustice,  Mr  Laird,  is  gravely 
lectured  on  the  enormity  of  wishing 
to  forward  his  own  commercial  in- 
terests at  the  risk  of  involving  his 
country  in  war — that  is  to  say,  he 
is  pronounced  culpable  because  he 
did  not  cease  his  customary  trade, 
not  at  the  dictation  of  the  law,  but 
in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
a  certain  party,  those  opinions  be- 
ing based  on  the  absurd  assumption 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  our 
municipal  law  under  penalty  of 
war.  Such  censures  will,  we  dare- 
say, affect  him  very  lightly.  But 
we  implied  that  there  was  another 
sufferer  by  the  Government  mea- 
sure. If  the  Confederates  had  or- 
dered the  rams,  and  if  there  was  no 
law,  as  we  maintain,  to  prevent  it, 
they  are  suffering  a  most  grievous 
wrong  in  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  lawful  property,  and  one  for 
which  no  damages  can  compensate. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  rams  on 
the  ground  of  legality  alone,  and 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
neither  international  nor  municipal 
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law  forbids  their  purchase  by  the 
Confederates.  But  there  is  another 
position  from  which  to  view  the 
question — the  position  of  the  na- 
tional interest ;  and  on  this  ground 
it  was  very  plainly  put  in  the  de- 
bate. For  though  a  little  weak 
sentiment  was  imported  into  the 
discussion — "  doing  as  we  would 
be  done  by,'7  &c. — yet  this  was 
merely  introduced  to  propitiate  the 
various  sections  in  the  country 
and  the  House  who  are  always 
desirous  to  believe  that  their  in- 
clinations, accidentally  coincident 
with  their  interests,  are  inspired  by 
the  highest  motives.  And  we  are 
far  from  objecting  to  this  point  of 
view  of  national  interest  as  other- 
wise than  legitimate.  What  we  do 
object  to  is  the  silly  doctrine,  often 
insisted  on  in  these  days,  the  off- 
spring of  maudlin  or  hypocritical 
virtue,  that  the  relations  of  nations 
should  be  governed  by  the  same 
sentiment  and  morality  as  the  rela- 
tions of  individuals.  Such  is  not 
the  case,  never  was,  and  never  will 
be.  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  grant, 
therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  Fede- 
rals versus  Confederates  we  are  not 
bound  to  take  either  view  as  the 
just  one,  or  to  abstain  from  taking 
either  view  as  the  just  one ;  and 
that  if  it  is  satisfactorily  proved 
that  our  interests  lie  with  Federals 
versus  Confederates,  and  are  so  in- 
volved as  to  render  war  preferable 
to  neutrality,  there  is  nothing  in 
morality  or  history  or  international 
custom  to  prevent  us  from  joining 
the  North.  And  of  course,  if  we 
might  join  one  party  in  a  quarrel, 
a  fortiori  we  might  favour  that 
party  ;  for  the  party  injured  by  our 
bias  might  always,  if  it  preferred, 
change  our  position  from  bias  to 
hostility  by  itself  declaring  war. 
But  what  we  should  object  to  as  im- 
moral and  contemptible  would  be 
that  such  partisanship  should  con- 
tinue to  call  itself  neutrality. 

Now — to  disentangle  various  dis- 
cordant threads  of  argument — one 
ground  of  our  asserted  self-interest 
lies  in  the  present  position  of  affairs. 
It  is  said  that  if  we  do  not  wrest 
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our  laws  in  favour  of  the  Federals 
they  will  declare  war :  this  involves, 
of  course,  the  question  whether  it 
is  our  interest  to  accept  dictation 
rather  than  war,  which  we  will 
leave  to  our  readers.  It  also  in- 
volves the  further  question  whether 
the  Federals  have  a  right  to  demand 
the  execution  of  our  municipal  law 
under  penalty  of  war ;  which  to 
state  is  to  confute.  But  as  they 
have  no  right  to  do  so,  they  are,  of 
course,  not  impelled  by  any  senti- 
ment to  do  so,  no  duty  being  in- 
volved ;  and  in  declaring  war  they 
would  be  merely  substituting  will 
for  law,  and  assailing  us  because 
they  preferred  war  to  peace.  Now 
the  ground  of  this  preference  would 
be,  that  open  war  with  us  would  be 
better  than  the  continued  sale  of 
Alabamas  and  ranis  to  their  ene- 
mies. But  if  we  were  at  war,  we 
could  send  against  them,  not  single 
ships,  but  whole  fleets  of  Alabamas 
and  rams.  We  could  sweep  Ameri- 
can commerce  from  the  seas ;  we 
could  break  like  a  cobweb  their 
thin  blockade ;  we  could  make  every 
Southern  harbour  an  open  port, 
and  by  that  single  act  raise  the 
Confederacy  from  the  condition  of 
a  depressed  and  suffering  people 
to  the  condition  of  a  powerful  na- 
tion, with  full  resources  for  main- 
taining its  armies,  and  for  crowning 
with  independence  its  valiant  strug- 
gle and  its  sombre  glories.  Such 
would  be  the  immediate  result  to 
the  Federals  of  attempting  to  en- 
force, by  war,  their  dictation  of  the 
terms  of  our  municipal  law ;  and 
that  they  feel  and  know  this,  is 
evident  from  the  example  of  the 
Trent.  Never  did  a  people  more 
loudly  commit  itself  to  war — never 
did  bluster  more  suddenly  collapse. 
So  that  many  among  us  have  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
Britannia,  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
&c.  &c.  &c.,  is  shrinking,  not  from 
war,  but  from  a  bugbear,  behind 
which  is  a  Yankee  with  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek. 

Again,  we  would  ask  those  who 
deprecate  any  check  on  the  -course 
of  the  Government,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  will  produce  war,  to  state 
their  reasons  for  believing  that,  if 
the  Federals  are  thus  ready  for  a 
quarrel,  concession  will  obviate  it. 
Those  who  are  for  checking  the 
Government  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  most  certain  way  to  put  an 
end  to  offensive  menaces  is  to  as- 
sume a  firm  attitude.  Let  us,  they 
say,  administer  even-handed  justice, 
repel  unwarrantable  interference,  re- 
fuse unreasonable  claims,  meet  me- 
nace sternly,  and  avoid  foolish  sen- 
timentality, and  we  shall  soon  see 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  de- 
portment of  that  very  versatile  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  hold  a 
higher  place  in  their  esteem  and  in 
our  own. 

But,  while  thinking  thus,  we  do 
not  in  the  least  deny  that  much  ill 
feeling  exists  towards  us  in  the 
Union,  and  that  it  may  take  the 
form  of  war.  All  we  dispute  is, 
that  anything  except  absolute  des- 
peration, on  the  part  of  the  North, 
can  cause  it  to  take  that  form  so 
long  as  the  South  holds  out  strong- 
ly. But  should  the  South  be  sub- 
jugated— a  contingency  which  we 
have  never  denied  to  be  possible — 
we  might  see  the  Government  (what- 
ever form  it  might  by  that  time  have 
taken)  which  would  preside  over 
what  was  the  Union,  embarrassed 
by  the  vastness  of  its  own  military 
power.  And  the  readiest  and  most 
popular  means  of  disposing  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  employ  the 
army  in  attacking  Canada.  Believ- 
ing this  view  to  be  in  accordance 
with  reason — seeing,  too,  that  con- 
cession rather  exasperates  than  di- 
minishes the  virulence  of  the  North 
— we  have,  while  admitting  that  it 
is  better  to  stand  neutral  so  long 
as  the  Confederates  seem  able  to 
achieve  their  own  independence, 
never  disguised  our  opinion  that 
regard  for  our  own  welfare  should 
lead  us  even  by  force,  if  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  calamity  of  their 
subjugation.  And  what  feelings 
would  be  ours  if  the  South,  being 
subjugated,  and  the  North,  frenzied 
with  the  conquest,  being  at  war 
with  us,  we  should  be  forced  to 
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remember  that  our  own  unjust  and 
weak  concessions  had  contributed 
in  no  slight  degree  to  produce  the 
catastrophe  ! 

But  there  is  still  another  ground 
on  which  these  concessions  are  jus- 
tified. It  is  said  that  we,  as  a  great 
maritime  and  commercial  people, 
have  a  strong  interest  in  preventing 
the  sale  of  ships  between  neutral 
and  belligerent.  This,  though  as- 
sumed as  indisputable,  we  have 
taken  occasion  in  a  former  article 
to  question.  For  does  anybody 
suppose  that  we  should  permit  an 
Alabama  to  enjoy  her  present  im- 
munity 1  And  if  the  South  could 
find  shipwrights  and  dockyards  in 
other  lands  capable  of  supplying  her 
with  vessels  of  war,  why  does  she 
come  to  these  hostile  shores  for 
them  ?  If  she  does  not  seek  them 
in  other  countries,  it  must  be  either 
because  they  are  unable  to  construct 
vessels  of  the  kind  that  is  wanted, 
or  else  that  their  municipal  laws 
forbid  the  transaction.  But  as  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  any  country  are  so 
stringent  on  this  subject  as  those 
of  England  and  America,  we  believe 
the  fact  to  be  that  no  private  dock- 
yards in  other  countries  could  turn 
out  a  vessel  which  would  not  pre- 
sently become  a  British  prize. 

However,  without  yielding  this 
point,  we  will  waive  it,  and  we  will 
ask,  Supposing  it  proved  to  be  to 
our  advantage  that  these  transac- 
tions should  be  stopped,  how  are 
we  to  establish  the  rule  1  In  what 
way  will  our  precedent  redound  to 
our  benefit?  Now,  an  example  is 
better  than  all  the  loose  assertions 
that  can  be  made,  and  fortunately 
the  Solicitor-General  furnishes  us 
with  one  in  his  speech  in  the  late 
debate.  "  Suppose/'  he  says,  "  we 
were  unhappily  at  war  with  the 
United  States — a  consummation,  I 
suppose,  which  no  man  desires,  al- 
though speeches  in  this  House  some- 
times seem  to  have  that  tendency" 
— (very  true,  though  the  speeches 
are  those  of  him  and  his  friends, 
we  think) — "  and  we  had  blockaded 
all  their  ports,  should  we  permit 
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steam-rams  to  issue  from  the  ports 
of  France  1      That  is   a   question 
which  I  desire  to  have  answered. 
— (Cheers.)"     There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question.     If  the  vessels  were   to 
issue   under    circumstances  which 
contravened  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national law,  we  should  have  such 
remedy  as  international  law  might 
afford  us.     But  if  they  were  ships 
of  war  transferred  by  a  bona-fide 
act  of  commerce  to  our  enemy,  and 
not  armed  and  equipped  in  a  French 
port,  what  remedy  could  we  have  1 
Could  we  represent  to  the  French 
Government  that  we  had  bound  it 
and  its   subjects    by  straining   or 
altering  our  own  municipal  law  1 
Would  the  French  Government  be 
ready  to   admit  that  its  relations 
with  its  subjects  and  the  conditions 
of  the  trade  of  its  subjects  were 
affected  in  any  way  by  measures 
taken  by  us  with  a  view  to  our  own 
benefit  1    Might  it  not  even  be  sus- 
pected that  the  very  fact  of  this 
general  change  being  so  very  much 
to   our  advantage  would  possibly 
cause  other  nations  to  decline  to 
sanction  it?     And  what  a  pretty, 
guileless,   innocent    proceeding    it 
would  be  to  go  to  other  Powers  and 
say,  "  We,  as  the  great  maritime 
Power,  think  this  measure  would 
be  for  our  especial  advantage — we 
feel  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  con- 
tribute to  support  our  supremacy 
— therefore  we  ask  your  adhesion ! " 
When  such  a  delightful  condition 
of  things   exists,   steam-rams  and 
Alabamas  must  have  been  long  ob- 
solete.    But  what  a  charming  fresh- 
ness and  simplicity  in  those  states- 
men  who  believe  in  the  present 
existence  of  this  golden  age ! 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  at 
least  we  shall  have  a  claim  on 
America  in  future.  But  on  whose 
gratitude  shall  we  count  ?  On  Mr 
Seward's1?  That  great  moral  and 
didactic  writer  may  have  been  con- 
signed to  some  revolutionary  limbo 
long  before  we  make  our  appeal. 
A  king  may  have  arisen  who  knows 
not  Lincoln.  But  however  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  altered,  the  people 
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will  be  very  much  changed  if  they 
do  not  remember  our  concessions 
(supposing  they  remember  them  at 
all)  as  instances  in  which  British 
pusillanimity  was  turned  to  excel- 
lent account  by  Yankee  smartness, 
and  which  are  much  more  worthy 
of  ridicule  than  of  imitation. 

And  what  a  cause  is  that  in  which 
our  national  character  is  abused, 
and  for  which  we  are  shutting  out 
so  assiduously  the  few  rays  of  cheer 
that  still  brighten  the  prospects  of 
the  gallant  Confederates  !  But  we 
will  not  speak  in  "  Ercles'  vein." 
Any  penny  trumpet  can  sound  the 
note  of  indignation  upon  any 
trumpery  theme,  and  the  practice 
is  too  common  not  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  effect.  We  prefer  to 
hold  that  practical  language  which 
is  most  in  unison  with  the  general 
tone  on  this  subject.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-five,  that  the  op- 
pression of  British  subjects,  and  the 
invasion  of  constitutional  rights,  are 
matters  which  do  not  concern  it. 
But  it  thinks  that  these  are  matters 
in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  take  a  lively 
interest,  and  which,  if  not  managed 
to  their  mind,  the  Federals  have  a 
right  to  go  to  war  about.  After  so 
unexpected  a  conclusion,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  Commons  may  in 
future  votes  confirm  these  views  : 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  country 
may  sanction  them.  It  may  be  de- 
cided that  Lord  Russell,  without 
law,  is  to  seize  anybody's  property 
in  the  interests  of  the  Federals,  and 
that  the  proper  interpretation  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  is,  that 
ships  of  war  must  not  be  sold  to  the 
Confederates,  but  that  any  number 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  may  law- 
fully be  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
armies  of  the  North.  If  the  general 
voice  of  the  country  asserts  that 
this  is  the  proper  course  for  Eng- 
land to  take,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said  ;  only,  in  that  case,  con- 
sistency must  compel  us  to  alter 
some  of  our  national  phraseology. 
A  great  Power  that  has  its  laws 
dictated  under  threat  of  war  is  a 
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contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  talk  of  a  nation  as  in- 
fluential which  succumbs  to  such 
peculiar  influences.  Britannia,  too, 
must  change  some  of  her  cherished 
epithets;  for  a  ruler  of  the  waves 
that  dares  not  sell  a  ship  to  a  friend 
must  be  a  very  feeble  potentate ; 
and  we  may  as  well,  at  the  same 
time,  modify  some  of  our  expensive 
institutions.  Our  arsenals  may  be 
turned  into  manufactories  of  shoddy 
to  sell  to  Federal  contractors.  The 
national  business  may  be  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Trade  regulated  by 
the  Peace  Society.  Let  us  take 
down  Nelson  from  his  column,  and 
put  up  Admiral  Milne.  Let  us  re- 
move the  statue  of  our  great  repre- 
sentative Minister,  Chatham,  from 
the  pedestal  where,  as  Macaulay 
says,  "  it  seems  still  with  eagle  eye 
and  outstretched  arm  to  bid  Eng- 
land be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  hurl 
defiance  at  her  foes,"  and  replace  it 
in  due  season  with  the  less  impos- 
ing and  less  pretentious  effigy  of 
Lord  Russell.  And  while  we  are 
in  a  submissive  humour,  let  us  try 
to  conciliate  other  Powers ;  let  us 
pass  a  law  for  the  extradition  of 
Mazzini,  or  let  Lord  Russell  send 
him  packing  without  any  law  ;  let 
us  try  to  catch  Kossuth  for  Aus- 
tria ;  let  us  ask  Russia  what  we 
can  do  to  oblige  her  in  the  matter 
of  Poland.  When  so  many  despot- 
isms would  be  grateful  to  be  al- 
lowed a  little  dictation,  let  us  not 
give  a  monopoly  to  the  shabbiest 
of  all. 

But  we  prefer  to  hope  that  we 
shall  pause  on  the  verge  of  our  pre- 
sent course.  We  do  not  imagine 
the  country  to  be  so  impressed  with 
the  abilities  of  Lord  Russell  as  to 
submit  even  to  his  momentary  au- 
tocracy. We  shall  hope  to  see  the 
path  he  has  chosen  yet  beset  with 
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difficulties.  We  shall  hope  to  see 
the  doctrine  of  equal  justice  assert- 
ed with  better  success.  We  shall 
expect  every  award  of  so  suspected 
a  dispenser  of  justice  to  be  rigidly 
scrutinised.  We  shall  expect  not 
only  that  branch  of  our  municipal 
law  which  deals  with  ships  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  its  proper  appli- 
cation, no  matter  who  may  object, 
but  that  the  execution  of  that  other 
and  more  important  clause,  which 
forbids  the  enlistment  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  Power,  shall  be  urgently 
and  persistently  demanded.  That 
such  a  practice  exists,  and  to  a  vast 
extent,  has  been  long  notorious. 
While  we  are  about  to  lower  the 
standard  of  our  recruits,  to  provide 
for  the  vacancies  that  will  soon  be 
caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
service  of  our  ten  years'  men,  the 
Irishmen  who  might  have  replaced 
them  have  been  lured  to  America 
by  the  prospect  of  returning,  an 
organised  and  drilled  body,  to  liber- 
ate Ireland  from  the  Saxon.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  considered  by  the 
unprejudiced  part  of  our  people 
that  this  is  "  a  scandal  to  our  laws, 
and  a  case  where  'notorious  crimin- 
als have  evaded  justice.' "  Perhaps 
it  may  even  be  doubted  by-and-by, 
whether  our  dignity  is  maintained 
by  the  spectacle  of  the  Government 
dragging  the  Alexandra  case  from 
tribunal  to  tribunal,  with  Mr  Adams 
clamouring  at  their  heels,  and  Mr 
Seward  threatening  war.  In  future 
debates,  then,  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary may  learn  that,  in  England, 
happily  for  us,  a  numerical  majority 
(even  if  Lord  Russell's  estimate  of 
its  sympathies  be  true)  does  not 
always  represent  either  the  opinion 
of  the  country  or  the  opinion  of 
Parliament. 
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PAST  AND   PRESENT   TROUBLES   IN  HERAT   AND   AFGHANISTAN. 


IF  any  one  will  open  the  map  of 
Persia  and  look  towards  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  across  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
he  will  observe  a  large  tract  of 
country,  which,  fading  away  into 
space — into  space,  as  it  were,  of 
blank,  thinly -inhabited,  nameless 
wastes  —  towards  the  north  and 
south,  has  visible  boundaries  on  the 
west  and  east.  These  two  boun- 
daries, in  the  absence  of  all  proper 
definement,  can  scarcely  be  said 
really  to  exist;  so,  probably,  we 
who  in  Europe  remember  only  the 
strict  bearing  of  the  term  would 
think ;  but  they  have  at  least  the 
semblance  of  existence  on  the  map. 
One  of  these  boundaries — that  on 
the  west — marks  the  limit  of  em- 
pire of  Nuzzaroodeen  Shah,  mon- 
arch of  Persia.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary, a  doubtful  line  trending  south, 
is  the  western  frontier  of  dominions 
recently  under  the  powerful  rule  of 
the  Afghan  chief,  the  Sirdar  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  but  which,  since 
his  decease  some  months  ago,  have 
been  a  prey  to  intestine  commotion 
and  strife.  Towards  the  northern 
districts  of  the  country,  wild  tribes 
of  Hazarehs,  who  own  allegiance  at 
times  to  Persian  and  at  times  to  Af- 
ghan rule,  roam,  scarcely  ever  mo- 
lested by  either  Power,  hither  and 
thither  as  caprice  or  want  of  pasture 
urges  them  to  move  their  black  tents 
from  one  plain  to  the  other.  Be- 
yond the  Hazarehs,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  occupying  the  same 
lands  with  them,  are  fierce  plunder- 
ing tribes,  who  are  subject  to  no 
chief  in  particular,  and  who  yield 
a  temporary  obedience  only  to  the 
chief  who  can  assemble  for  a  foray 
the  greatest  number  of  spears 
around  his  own,  which  he  sud- 
denly plants  erect  in  the  ground 
at  his  tent-door,  a  time-honoured 
sign  to  his  fellow  -  brigands  that, 
owing  either  to  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment or  a  scolding  wife,  he  is 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  ride 
forth  to  plunder  and  to  rob.  These 


are  Turcomans — tribes  whose  hands 
are  against  every  man's,  and  every 
man's  hands  against  theirs — tribes 
who,  bent  only  on  lawless  rapine 
and  injury,  ride  with  incredible 
swiftness  straight  from  the  wilds 
of  Bokhara  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Persian  city  of  Meshed — tribes  of 
countless  horsemen,  who,  urged  on- 
wards by  a  spirit  as  ruthless  and 
cruel  as  that  of  their  ancestors,  the 
Scythian  conquerors  of  old,  sweep 
down  from  their  far-distant  plains, 
and  carry  off  into  a  lifelong  hope- 
less slavery  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  they  have  the  evil  chance 
to  lay  hands  on.  To  the  south, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small 
principality  of  Lash  Jowein,  whose 
chiefs,  though  ever  turbulent,  de- 
clare themselves  tributary  to  the 
ruler  of  Cabool,  lies  a  poorly  in- 
habited country,  which  loses  itself 
eventually  in  a  sea-like  expanse  of 
arid  waste,  the  vast  salt  desert  of 
Khorassan,  a  tract  of  country  which 
stretches  away,  desolate  and  utterly 
barren,  till  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  remote-lying  cities 
of  Yezd  and  Tubbus. 

Of  this  country,  peculiarly  situ- 
ated as  it  is,  but  a  small  part,  com- 
paratively speaking,  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  really  populous,  in- 
habited land.  Where  the  broad 
bed  of  the  Herirood  enters  upon  an 
extensive  level  plain,  and  where  the 
bright  crystal  waters  of  the  stream 
are  conducted  by  a  most  perfect 
system  of  irrigation  to  the  very 
base  of  the  rocky  hills  that  bound 
the  plain  to  the  north  and  south, 
has  the  territory  a  marked  differ- 
ence of  appearance  to  those  desert 
arid  plains  which  are  so  usually 
the  characteristic  feature  of  this 
portion  of  Central  Asia.  From  the 
even  surface  of  this  plain,  which 
nature  has  blessed  with  a  soil  fer- 
tile as  that  of  the  lands  of  a  river's 
delta,  rise  numerous  forts  and  vil- 
lages. During  the  summer  months 
fields  of  rice  and  various  kinds  of 
corn,  irrigated  by  numberless  run- 
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ning  streams  of  water,  and  forced 
by  the  rays  of  a  bright  unclouded 
sun,  yield  both  an  early  and  late 
harvest.  Here  the  vine,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  juice  of  its  grape, 
but  for  the  sake  of  its  luscious 
fruit  only,  is  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produces  a  grape  not  to 
be  surpassed  either  in  size  or  flavour 
by  any  in  the  world.  Nearly  every 
kind  of  European  fruit  is  abundant, 
and  the  plain  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth  presents  the  appearance 
to  a  traveller  as  he  enters  upon 
it  of  one  large  cultivated  garden. 
This  garden,  with  its  fertile  soil, 
abundantly  irrigated  lands,  and 
industrious  peasantry,  is  the  Valley 
of  Herat ;  and  looking  across  its 
fields  of  waving  corn,  the  deep 
ridge-and-furrow  of  its  vineyards, 
and  its  groves  of  fruit-trees,  the 
eye,  at  a  distance  even  of  six  and 
eight  miles,  lights  upon  the  city, 
with  its  straight  lines  of  massive 
brick-built  walls  and  lofty  citadel, 
towering  some  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  country  situated  as  this  is, 
and  being  what  it  in  reality  is,  a 
very  oasis  of  fertility  and  abund- 
ance, as  compared  with  the  sterile 
table-lands  around,  with  the  power- 
ful and  intriguing  Court  of  Persia 
on  the  one  side,  the  treacherous  Af- 
•  ghan  on  the  other,  and  to  the  north 
wild  nomad  tribes  and  plundering 
bands  of  horsemen,  would  have  been 
left  for  any  length  of  time  together 
unmolested  by  its  various  lawless 
neighbours.  And  in  very  truth,  of 
late  years  the  doom  of  some  evil 
destiny  appears  to  have  hung  over 
the  fated  land.  Eepeated  invasions 
of  the  territory,  protracted  sieges 
of  the  city,  and  continued  warfare, 
appear  to  have  become  the  chronic 
state  of  the  country  comprised 
within  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Herat.  Instead  of  flourishing, 
blessed  as  it  is  in  the  manifold 
gifts  of  nature,  under  the  gentle 
breath  of  peace,  its  lands  have  been 
laid  waste  and  its  hamlets  depopu- 
lated by  the  rude  tempest  of  ever- 
recurring  war.  Whole  tribes  of  its 
former  inhabitants  have  been  car- 


ried off  by  the  conquerors,  and 
have  been  forced,  under  the  rude 
compulsion  of  the  sword,  to  settle 
upon  and  cultivate  distant  desert 
tracts  in  the  countries  of  their 
enemies.  An  immense  extent  of 
ruined  suburbs  stretching  east  from 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  town,  and 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  an  ancient 
madresseh  or  college,  whose  gorge- 
ous columns,  inlaid  from  base  to 
capital  with  marble  and  rich  mosaic, 
are  still  standing  within  some  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  gates  of  the  present 
city,  call  to  mind  what  must  have 
been  the  former  populous  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  high  state  of 
civilisation  and  wealth  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Of  the  history  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Herat — the  Eri  of  the  ancients — 
of  the  great  city  whose  foundations 
were  laid  by  Alexander  about  the 
time  that  he  swept  with  his  legions 
through  Central  Asia,  very  little 
has  been  made  known  to  later  ages 
by  either  writing  or  tradition.  And 
with  this  little  it  is  not  our  duty 
to  deal  at  present  j  but  for  the  pro- 
per understanding  of  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Herat  terri- 
tory, and  to  arrive  fairly  at  the 
causes  that  tended  to  bring  about 
the  recent  beleaguerment  of  the  city 
by  our  old  enemy,  but  late  ally, 
the  ruler  of  Cabool,  we  must  cur- 
sorily glance  at  what  has  transpired 
in  Herat  itself  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  late  years.  And  in 
doing  this  we  may  observe  how 
frequently  the  fertile  valley  and  the 
mighty  fortress  which  rears  itself 
aloft,  a  grim,  guardian  of  the  rich 
lands  at  its  feet,  have  been  subject, 
the  one  to  devastating  invasions, 
and  the  other  to  protracted  wasting 
sieges.  It  would  be  well,  also,  to 
remark  how,  subsequent  to  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Persia,  and  with  the  growth  of  the 
present  century,  Herat  and  its 
territory  have  become  at  times  a 
field  upon  which  rival  European  in- 
terests have  entered ;  how  Russia, 
ever  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with 
us  in  the  East,  invariably  sends  as 
her  Minister  to  the  Persian  Court 
one  of  the  ablest  of  her  diplomatic 
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servants,  who,  being  on  the  spot  and 
ever  watchful,  is  as  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  false  move  on  our 
part,  as  he  is  prepared  to  tender  se- 
cret ad  vice  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
Government — interests,  as  all  know, 
necessarily  at  variance  with  ours. 
He  bears  in  mind  that  within  the 
easy  range  of  Persian  intrigue  lies  a 
territory  that  has  been  pronounced 
the  "  Key  of  India,"  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  which  we  have 
twice  proclaimed  war  and  twice 
lavished  our  treasure  and  blood. 
He  knows  full  well  that  in  any 
complication  arising  in  the  state  of 
parties  in  these  countries,  we  must 
either  at  once  adopt  some  decided 
line  of  policy,  in  the  carrying  out 
of  which  our  Foreign  Office  will  be 
only  too  apt  to  blunder,  or  drop 
into  the  groove  of  assumed  indif- 
ference. 

This  latter  course,  congenial  to 
the  councils  of  the  present  Minis- 
try, but  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  previous  policy  of  England  in 
those  countries,  must  indubitably 
tend  to  the  diminishing  of  our  pres- 
tige at  the  Persian  Court,  and  in- 
deed in  the  eyes  of  all  Central  Asia ; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
cannot  but  regard  with  interest  a 
territory  on  the  strict  independence 
of  which  we  have  so  much  insisted. 
Russia's  interest  in  the  East,  both 
commercial  and  political,  is  small 
as  compared  with  ours.  Hitherto 
the  great  aim  and  end  of  her  policy 
in  Central  Asia  has  consisted  in 
"  Spargere  voces  in  vulgum  am- 
biguas  ;  "  yet  we  might  learn  a 
profitable  lesson  from  her,  were  we 
to  mark  the  careful  selection  made 
by  the  Foreign  Office  at  St  Peters- 
burg of  the  envoys  that  represent 
the  Russian  Emperor  at  the  Court 
of  Persia,  and  the  judicious  send- 
ing forth  from  time  to  time  of  her 
so-called  scientific,  but,  in  fact,  po- 
litical missions.  On  the  appoint- 
ment and  fitting-out  of  these  mis- 
sions every  care  and  attention 
possible  are  bestowed.  The  officers 
composing  them  are  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  peculiar  qualifica- 
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tions  for  such  service  ;  and  the  care- 
ful way  in  which  this  selection  is 
made  makes  manifest  how  anxious 
Russia  is  that  her  mission,  both  in 
outward  proof  and  the  actions  of 
its  members,  should  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  whose  country 
it  traverses,  in  the  character  of  a 
mission  sent  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
lightened and  great  nation. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  that  the  rapacious 
Shah  Zemaun,  monarch  of  Afghan- 
istan, cast  covetous  eyes  upon  the 
rich  plains  of  Bengal.  An  inva- 
sion of  our  territory,  or  an  invasion 
of  the  territories  of  our  Indian 
allies,  by  the  warlike  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  would  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  utmost  peril  to  our 
then  budding  empire  in  the  East. 
We  had  but  a  small  disposable 
force  to  repel  invasion  ;  and  our 
mercenary  troops  in  those  days 
were  in  a  state  little  able  to  cope 
with  the  fierce  warriors  of  Afghan- 
istan. Then  it  was  that  Persia, 
both  on  account  of  her  geographical 
position  and  of  the  enlightened 
character  of  her  monarch,  first  ap- 
peared in  a  favourable  light  as  an 
ally  of  England.  Friendly  rela- 
tions were  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India  with  the 
"  Asylum  of  the  Uni verse, "  *  and 
costly  presents  were  sent  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government  to 
the  Persian  Court.  Shah  Zemaun 
was  diverted  from  his  design  upon 
our  Eastern  possessions  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  timely  attack  made  by  a 
Persian  force  upon  the  then  Afghan 
province  of  Khorassan.  Herat, 
moreover,  and  its  fertile  valley, 
were  threatened.  Our  Persian  al- 
liance was  turned  to  good  account, 
for  the  Afghan  monarch,  having 
then  his  own  western  frontier  to 
defend,  was  powerless  to  carry  out 
the  coveted  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory. Persia  stood  us  in  good  stead 
in  this  instance,  and  subsequently 
listening  to  the  soothing  voice  of 
diplomacy,  and  feeling  at  the  same 
time  the  electric  touch  of  our  gold, 
she  allowed  us  to  supplant  the 


*  The  title  invariably  borne  by  the  kings  of  the  Kajar  dynasty. 
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much  -  dreaded  French  influence, 
which  reigned  paramount  at  her 
Court.  The  Emperor  Napoleon's 
gigantic  dreams  of  Eastern  conquest 
were  not  unknown  to  us,  and  not 
until  his  armies  had  sustained  de- 
feat in  Egypt  did  we  fail  to  take 
any  but  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  wellbeing  of  Persia.  After- 
wards we  were  passive  spectators 
when  one  of  her  rich  northern 
provinces  fell  a  prey  to  Russia ;  and 
so,  probably,  we  should  have  re- 
mained, had  not  a  French  general, 
promising  the  aid  of  his  Govern- 
ment, suddenly  appeared  at  Tehe- 
ran. Though  we  could  allow  Persia 
to  be  bullied  into  yielding  up  a 
rich  province  to  a  victorious  Power, 
we  were  too  jealous  of  her  good- 
will to  brook  any  rival  claims  to 
her  friendship.  A  clever  diploma- 
tist sent  straight  from  England, 
and  a  subsidy  that  guaranteed  the 
Persian  monarch  £l 50,000  per  an- 
num, speedily  beat  the  French 
general  out  of  the  field,  and  Russia 
was  checked,  for  we  had  entered 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance with  Persia,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  uphold  her  integrity.  But 
by  the  year  1828  a  complete  change 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  our 
policy.  Russia  again  declared  war 
with  Persia ;  and  the  latter  Power, 
unaided  by  us,  had  to  accept  hu- 
miliating terms  at  the  hands  of  her 
conquerors.  Not  long  subsquent 
to  this,  the  strong  fortress  of  Herat, 
and  the  fertile  valley  in  which  it 
was  situated,  became  the  chief  point 
around  which  centred  the  con- 
flicting political  aims  of  Russia, 
Persia,  and  England  ;  and  the  first 
beginning  of  troubles  to  the  Hera- 
tees  was  the  Prince-Royal  of  Persia 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Khorassan.  This  army, 
under  the  guidance  of  able  Russian 
and  French  officers — nominally  ad- 
venturers— and  well  provided  with 
heavy  siege-guns,  marched  eventu- 
ally into  the  Valley  of  Herat,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  city.  But  for 
month  after  month  the  place,  with 
a  starving  populace,  and  with  a 
miserably-armed  garrison,  held  out, 
sustained  by  the  indomitable  cou- 
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rage  and  skill  of  the  one  sole  Eng- 
lishman within  the  walls,  the  gal- 
lant and  resolute  Eldred  Pottinger. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  urging  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Persian  troops  from 
before  Herat,  were  of  no  avail. 
Our  influence  at  the  Court  of  the 
Kajars  was  gone.  And  so  we  de- 
clared war ;  and  by  a  curious 
shuffle  of  the  cards,  striving  to 
carry  out  the  very  reverse  of  our 
former  policy  with  reference  to 
Afghanistan,  we  endeavoured,  by 
sending  a  friendly  mission  there, 
to  substitute  that  Power  for  our 
lost  ally,  Persia.  Lord  Auckland, 
moreover,  collected  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India  a  great 
army  to  check  the  designs  of  Rus- 
sia and  Persia  in  Afghanistan.  In 
consequence  of  our  demonstration 
on  our  north-western  frontier,  and 
of  our  having  occupied  an  island 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  siege  of 
Herat  was  raised,  and  the  Persians 
withdrew  their  forces  to  within 
their  own  frontier.  No  ostensible 
enemy,  therefore,  remained  in  Af- 
ghanistan ;  but  the  army  collected 
by  Lord  Auckland  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  which  had  come 
to  be  called  the  Army  of  the  Indus, 
though  first,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  somewhat 
diminished  in  numbers,  finally  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  into  the 
wild  mountainous  country  that  lay 
beyond  the  Sikh  territory.  We 
were  about  to  set  up  a  puppet 
king  on  the  throne  of  Cabool,  and 
he  the  most  unpopular  of  Afghans. 
The  disastrous  result  of  this  wild 
scheme — the  source  of  which  was  in 
ministerial  weakness  in.  England, 
anticipating  aid  from  the  eclat  of 
distant  triumphs  in  arms — was,  that 
our  army,  which  had  lain  in  bril- 
liant array  on  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  perished  miserably  amid  the 
snowy  mountain-passes  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  on  the  lustre  and  re- 
nown of  the  English  name  fell  a 
tarnish,  which  is  still  present  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Central 
Asia. 
Bright  days,  however,  were  in  store 
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for  Herat.  Upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Persian  beleaguering  force 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  determined  upon 
sending  a  friendly  mission  to  the 
ruler  of  the  territory.  The  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  mission,  Major 
Tod,  received  instructions  to  assist 
the  ruler  in  rebuilding  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  town,  which  had  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  siege.  For 
the  siege  had  lasted  upwards  of 
twelve  months ;  and,  from  the  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  of  troops,  and  the 
previous  havoc  of  war,  the  greater 
part  of  the  valuable  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  had  been 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
populous  hamlets  around  had  sunk 
into  heaps  of  unsightly  ruins. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  distri- 
buted among  the  poorer  class  of 
cultivators.  The  peasantry  were 
thus  enabled  to  return  to  their  old 
homes,  and  resume  the  cultivation 
of  their  spoiled  lands.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  short  months  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  town  were  re- 
paired and  strengthened;  the  four 
gates,  which  had  been  terribly  bat- 
tered by  the  shot  of  the  besiegers, 
were  rebuilt.  Kich  tracts  of  land 
that  had  long  lain  waste,  deeply 
furrowed  by  the  Persian  trenches, 
that  were  marked  with  lines  and 
counter-lines  where  large  camps  had 
stood,  on  which  the  remains  of 
huge  watch-fires,  smouldering,  still 
lingered — suddenly  threw  off  all 
ugly  traces  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  their  late  despoilers,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  gladdened  eyes  of  the 
Heratees  a  surface  tinted  with  the 
bright  green  of  growing  crops  of 
grain.  Whole  quarters  of  the  town, 
into  which  the  shells  of  the  be- 
siegers had  plunged,  and  which  had 
become  dilapidated  and  deserted, 
save  by  packs  of  hungry,  wolfish 
dogs,  were  rebuilt  and  repeopled. 
Soon  the  name  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment came  to  be  reverenced 
throughout  the  valley,  and  this  in  a 
way  that  it  had  never  before,  per- 
haps, been  reverenced  in  the  far  East. 
The  English  officers  finally  with- 
drew, leaving  an  impression  with 
the  Heratees  that  the  British  were  at 


the  same  time  the  most  upright  and 
the  most  generous  of  nations — an 
impression  which  is  unfortunately 
no  longer  theirs  :  for,  by  measures 
which,  when  not  undecided,  were 
hasty,  and  by  the  despatch  of  a 
subsequent  mission,  which,  arriving 
in  Herat  under  very  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  those  of  the  one 
above  alluded  to,  vainly  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  people,  and  then, 
being  possessed  of  means  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  its  own  current 
expenses,  withdrew  without  having 
aided  the  suffering  inhabitants  in 
any  one  way,  we  have  striven  to 
remove  the  favourable  impression 
left  before  on  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

Shortly  subsequent  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Major  Tod  and  his  offi- 
cers from  Herat,  strife  and  dissen- 
sion arose  among  its  chiefs.  The 
ruler  Kamran  was  strangled  by  the 
order  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Yar 
Mahomed,  who  thereupon  usurped 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state. 
Under  the  rule  of  this  chief  Herat 
became  one  of  the  most  nourishing 
states  in  Central  Asia.  Usurper 
though  he  was,  he  showed  him- 
self possessed  of  a  remarkably  saga- 
cious politic  mind.  The  freebooting 
tribes  of  Hazarehs  and  Turcomans 
were  brought  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete subjection.  The  Heratees 
still  recount  with  pride  how,  in 
those  days,  a  single  traveller  hesi- 
tated not  to  proceed  unarmed  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Imaum  Eeza ;  and  how  the  pilgrim 
would  journey  in  perfect  safety 
across  the  lonely  tracts  of  country 
that  intervene  between  the  Herat 
territory  and  the  Persian  city  of 
Meshed,  in  which  the  saint's  holy 
bones  repose.  Upon  Yar  Mahomed's 
death  his  son  was  proclaimed  ruler. 
But  his  reign  was  a  short  one  ; 
rival  chiefs  opposed  him,  and  he 
was  strangled — the  fate  of  many 
a  Herat  chief  before  and  since. 
Under  his  rule,  and  subsequently, 
the  affairs  of  Herat  fell  into  con- 
fusion. Persia  was  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tory. A  prince  of  the  blood-royal 
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was  speedily  put  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  and  this  finally  re- 
ceived orders  to  enter  the  Herat 
valley,  and  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
The  army  numbered  in  its  ranks 
both  Italian  and  French  officers  of 
the  Shah's  army.  The  state  of  af- 
fairs, it  will  be  seen,  was  much 
similar  to  that  of  1838,  but  this 
time  no  adventurous  Pottinger 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  besieged 
city.  But  the  writer  of  this  re- 
members well  being  told  by  one  of 
the  defenders  of  the  place,  at  the 
close  of  this,  the  last  Persian  siege, 
how  the  chiefs,  in  the  hour  of  their 
greatest  need,  recollecting  what 
high  hopes  and  courage  had  been 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  a  failing 
Herat  garrison  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion by  the  example  and  presence 
of  an  Englishman,  determined  to 
counterfeit  the  arrival  of  an  officer 
of  that  nation.  By  one  gate  of  the 
town  the  besieged  had  still  partial 
access  to  the  open  country  without. 
It  was  arranged  that  at  this  gate  a 
horseman,  dressed  in  a  red  coat  and 
tight -fitting  trousers,  should  on 
some  propitious  morning  be  seen 
to  arrive.  A  rumour  was  sedulous- 
ly spread  abroad  in  the  town  that 
a  British  officer,  the  bearer  of  assist- 
ance from  the  great  Government  of 
England,  was  shortly  expected.  The 
starving  garrison  felt,  as  it  were, 
the  joy  of  deliverance,  and  eagerly 
greeted  from  afar  the  solitary  scar- 
let horseman  as  he  approached 
across  the  plain,  avoiding  the  pic- 
kets of  the  Persian  army.  But 
the  sorry  counterfeit  was  exposed. 
No  sooner  had  the  supposed  Eng- 
lish officer  ridden  from  beneath  the 
massive  gateway  than  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  personal  attend- 
ants of  a  Burdooranee  chief,  who, 
by  reason  of  a  fair  skin,  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  anxiously- 
expected  stranger.  The  hopes  of 
the  garrison  fell  low.  Notwith- 
standing, for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  the  besieged  Heratees  held 
out,  though  all  the  time  under  a 
terrible  stress  for  provisions.  The 
chiefs  eventually  surrendered,  and 
Herat,  after  having  been  given  over 
to  plunder,  was  occupied  by  the 
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Persians  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  1857. 

During  the  time  that  Herat  was 
under  siege — the  first  investment 
of  the  place  by  a  Persian  army  hav- 
ing given  a  casus  belli  to  England — 
a  British  force  under  Sir  James 
Outram  had  wounded  Persia  in  her 
most  vulnerable  point,  her  southern 
seaboard  ;  and,  about  the  time 
that  Herat  fell,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified  between  the  two  Powers, 
Persia  and  England.  One  of  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  insisted  up- 
on the  strict  independence  of  the 
Herat  territory,  and  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  Persian  troops 
from  the  scene  of  their  late  con- 
quest. But  it  was  not  provided 
what  chief  was  to  be  acknowledged 
the  ruler  of  the  independent  state. 
And  of  this  lamentable  want  of 
foresight  on  our  part  the  Persian 
authorities  took  summary  advan- 
tage ;  for  the  only  Afghan  chief 
who  had  rightful  claims  of  descent 
to  the  rulership  of  Herat  was 
(being  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Per- 
sian capital)  brought  forth,  and 
cruelly  assassinated.  He  was  known 
to  entertain  strong  English  ten- 
dencies, and  therefore  the  very 
possibility  of  his  escaping  and 
reaching  Herat  was  to  be  avoided. 
At  the  time  of  this  assassination 
it  happened  that  the  Barukzaee 
chief,  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan,  was 
an  honoured  guest  at  the  Court  ol 
the  Persian  King.  The  chief  was 
a  refugee  from  his  own  country, 
Afghanistan,  and  for  many  years 
there  had  been  bitter  enmity  be- 
tween him  and  his  relative,  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan,  ruler  of  Cabool. 
The  chief  was  a  man  of  a  bold  ambi- 
tious character.  His  keen  hatred 
of  the  English  he  had  from  early 
manhood  proclaimed  by  word  and 
deed.  He  was  the  Sultan  Jan  of 
the  Afghan  war,  and  this,  his  sou- 
briquet during  that  war,  was  as 
familiar  to  our  people  as  the  name 
of  any  other  Afghan  chief.  He 
was  present  with  Akber  Khan 
when  that  chief  murdered  the 
British  Envoy,  and  it  is  still  cur- 
rently reported  among  the  Afghans 
that  he  actively  assisted  his  friend 
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Akber  in  the  momentary  struggle 
that  took  place  previous  to  the  fir- 
ing of  the  fatal  shot.  When  we 
were  at  war  with  the  Sikhs,  he  was 
the  only  Afghan  sirdar  of  note  who 
interested  himself  in  the  struggle. 
And  he  did  more  than  merely  in- 
terest himself;  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  hundred  Afghan 
horsemen,  and  harassed  our  troops 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
a  chief  whose  past  career  was  such 
as  Sultan  Jan's,  would  readily  look 
for,  still  less  obtain,  the  friendship 
of  either  the  ruler  of  Cabool  or  of 
the  British  Government.  Remem- 
bering his  antecedents  and  his  long 
residence  at  the  Kajar  Court,  he 
was  far  more  likely  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Persia.  Here  then,  with- 
in the  capital  itself,  and  of  easy 
access,  was  the  very  man  for  Herat. 
And  the  selection  being  left  entirely 
to  the  Persian  authorities,  as  it  was, 
they  lost  no  time  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  chance  that  thus  offered 
itself.  That  there  would  be  no 
demur  on  the  chief's  own  part,  were 
he  selected,  was  well  known.  He 
had  ever  shown  himself  ambitious ; 
and  once  in  Herat,  so  long  coveted 
by  the  Dost,  and  strong  as  the 
nominee  of  Persia,  he  would  set  his 
old  enemy  at  defiance.  To  the 
rulership  of  Herat  he  certainly  had 
no  claim  of  birth.  But  he  was,  all 
things  considered,  so  well  qualified 
for  the  post,  that  this  objection 
stood  not  a  moment  in  his  way.  A 
few  days  after  the  assassination  at 
Teheran  of  his  only  likely  rival, 
Sultan  Ahmed  Khan  was  spurring 
fast  across  the  desert  plains  of 
Khorassan,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  reached  the 
distant  city  of  Herat.  Fortunately 
for  the  new  ruler,  some  20,000  Per- 
sian troops  remained  still  encamped 
without  the  walls ;  for  without  their 
support  the  Herat  chiefs,  to  whom 
he  was  unknown,  would  speedily 
have  strangled  or  otherwise  con- 
veniently have  disposed  of  him. 

To  a  mind  so  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Oriental  character 
as  Sir  James  Outram's  was,  it  had 
been  at  once  obvious  that,  unless 


English  officers  should  personally 
witness  the  evacuation  of  the  Herat 
territory  by  the  Persian  troops,  any 
immediate  fruits  of  his  late  victo- 
ries over  the  Persian  forces  would 
be  lost.  On  some  pretence  or  other 
— trusting,  perhaps,  to  the  secret 
connivance  of  Russia,  perhaps  to 
his  own  skilful  misrepresentation 
of  facts  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
country — the  Persian  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  Teheran  would  manage  to  post- 
pone to  some  indefinite  period  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Shah's  troops 
from  before  the  walls  of  Herat. 
Fortunately,  what  had  instantly 
suggested  itself  to  the  practised 
judgment  of  Sir  James  Outram,  was 
provided  for  by  one  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  that  had  been  drawn  up 
between  the  two  Powers,  England 
and  Persia.  Officers  were  selected, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  re- 
turning British  Envoy  as  far  as 
Teheran.  Thence  they  were  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  across 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia  to  the 
Herat  valley.  Before  the  journey 
had  commenced,  Sir  James  Outram's 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  new 
mission  had  ceased.  He  was  called 
away  to  India,  and  how  there,  ever 
in  the  van  of  battle,  he  stemmed 
the  unchecked  tide  of  insurrection 
and  rebellion,  is  a  world -known 
history.  Benefiting  no  longer  from 
his  wise  councils,  the  mission,  still 
unorganised,  passed  unfortunately 
enough  to  the  care  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  Formed  as  it  was,  this 
mission  was  a  perfect  satire  on  any 
previous  political  mission  that  had 
ever  gone  forth  across  the  wilds  of 
Central  Asia  to  carry  out  the  behests 
of  a  European  Government.  About 
to  traverse  countries  of  which  little 
was  known,  and  which  had  never 
been  fairly  mapped,  it  numbered 
not  one  scientific  officer  among  its 
members.  It  was  provided  with 
no  scientific  instruments,  and  no  sort 
of  armed  escort  whatever  swelled 
its  sorry  suite.  At  the  capital,  the 
Persian  Prime  Minister  threw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  onward 
progress.  After  a  delay  of  a  month 
it  left  Teheran.  Having  incurred 
severe  hardships,  and  with  their 
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lives  in  tlieir  hands  when  passing 
through  tracts  of  country  infested 
by  the  Turcoman  tribes,  the  officers 
composing  the  mission  at  length 
arrived  at  the  distant  Herat  frontier, 
but  not  before  they  had  successfully 
opposed  numerous  intrigues  that 
had  emanated  from  the  Persian 
Court  to  stop  and  detain  them  at 
the  large  Persian  towns  that  lay  on 
their  route.  Once  across  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  brighter  days  were  in 
store  for  them.  The  new  Afghan 
ruler  of  Herat  received  them  with 
open  arms.  And  this  was  much  to 
their  surprise;  for  gloomy  reports 
had  from  time  to  time  reached 
them  as  they  journeyed  across 
the  desert  plains  of  Khorassan, 
that  Sultan  Jan,  inspired  by  his 
old  hatred  of  the  English,  would 
allow  no  officers  of  that  nation  to 
cross  his  frontier.  This,  as  they 
afterwards  learnt,  was  undoubtedly 
his  original  intention.  But  when 
the  news  reached  Herat  that  Eng- 
lish officers  were  actually  on  their 
way  to  the  place,  and  that  upon 
their  report  would  depend  the  final 
departure  of  the  British  force  from 
the  south  of  Persia,  the  Prince 
commanding  the  Persian  troops  in 
and  before  Herat  immediately  with- 
drew the  army  under  his  command 
to  within  the  Persian  frontier. 
Thus  the  new  ruler,  an  alien  to 
the  people  under  him,  found  him- 
self suddenly  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
those  troops  to  whom  he  had  looked 
for  support.  Powerful  rival  fac- 
tions at  once  set  themselves  in  ar- 
ray against  him,  and  then  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  only  chance 
of  remaining  in  power  was  to  re- 
ceive the  British  mission  well.  He 
knew  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
have  at  least  the  semblance  of  the 
friendship  of  the  powerful  British 
Government.  He  consequently  ad- 
opted a  line  of  policy  which,  though 
it  completely  compromised  him 
with  the  Persian  Government,  made 
him  popular  with  the  people  of 
Herat.  He  made  the  officers  of  the 
mission  his  welcome  guests.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  interview,  he 
declared  to  them,  without  reserve, 
that  from  childhood  he  had  cherish- 
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ed  feelings  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
English,  but  these  feelings,  he  can- 
didly added,  had  invariably  brought 
trouble  upon  his  head.  He  was  de- 
termined, now  and  henceforth,  to 
be  as  friendly  towards  England  as 
he  had  previously  been  hostile;  and 
after-events  showed  that  the  Sirdar 
was  sincere  in  the  sentiments  he 
then  avowed. 

By  the  prolonged  stay  of  the 
mission  at  Herat  the  hopes  of  the 
Sirdar  were  raised.  He  could  not 
but  think  that  his  ever -constant 
friendship,  and  his  open  avowal  of 
it,  in  spite  of  instructions  that 
reached  him  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Persian  Court,  would  be  re- 
warded at  no  distant  period  by 
some  material  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment whose  officers,  without  any 
object  apparent  to  him,  were  re- 
maining on,  month  after  month,  in 
his  territory.  The  mission  had 
ample  opportunities  of  informing 
itself  as  to  the  perilous  position  of 
the  new  ruler — perilous  in  as  far  as 
his  state  of  independence  in  the 
future  was  concerned.  His  not  un- 
natural tendency  to  look  in  the 
hour  of  need  for  protection  to  the 
Power  that  had  placed  him  where 
he  was,  and  his  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  his  neighbour,  Dost  Mahomed 
Khan,  were  equally  reported  to  the 
home  Government.  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  time  in  which  the 
independence  of  Herat  might  have 
been  secured,  and  not  left  a  mere 
empty  word,  went  unprofitably  by. 
For  six  months  the  mission  re- 
mained within  the  walls  of  Herat, 
but  not  one  word  of  instructions  as 
to  any  definite  policy  to  be  pursued, 
whether  it  was  to  remain,  or  whether 
it  was  to  leave,  did  the  Govern- 
ment vouchsafe  to  send.  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  as  the 
anxious  days  grew  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  into  months,  the  high 
hopes  that  had  been  raised  in  the 
breast  of  the  Sirdar  fled,  and  gave 
way  to  disappointment  1  He  gra- 
dually began  to  perceive  that  the 
Government  of  England  that  set  so 
high  a  store  on  the  independence 
of  his  territory,  had  no  intention  of 
giving  him  any  material  aid.  It 
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was  a  disagreeable  discovery,  but 
he  never  for  one  instant  wavered 
in  his  friendliness  to  his  English 
guests.  Embarrassing  as  his  posi- 
tion was,  intrigued  against  by  rival 
chiefs  whom  he  was  powerless  to 
punish,  and  helpless  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion, he  never,  by  word  or  deed, 
was  led  by  his  disappointment  to 
deviate  from  the  character  he  had 
at  first  assumed,  that  of  a  consi- 
derate and  friendly  host.  Though 
rumours  of  grave  disasters  to  the 
English  arms* — sometimes  of  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  English 
race  in  India — reached  him,  though 
reports  were  sedulously  spread 
abroad  in  his  own  city  that  his 
guests  were  mere  spies,  sent  to  sa- 
tisfy their  Government  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  his  town  and  ter- 
ritory, he  never  varied  his  conduct 
towards  them,  or  abated  his  show 
of  friendship.  He  was  always  ready 
to  receive  them  in  his  own  tumble- 
down ruined  serai,  or  to  visit  them 
in  theirs ;  and  during  these  visits, 
many  were  the  interesting  incidents 
of  his  early  life  that  the  Sirdar  re- 
counted. Not  the  least  so  was  the 
story  of  his  prison  life  at  Bokhara, 
where  he  found  himself  a  fellow- 
prisoner  of  poor  Stoddart.  The 
Sirdar  eventually  escaped,  in  the 
guise  of  a  melon-seller,  from  the 
dungeon  into  which  the  treacherous 
Vizier  of  Bokhara  had  thrown  him ; 
but  being  loth  to  leave  Stoddart, 
whose  gallant  bearing  in  misfor- 
tune had  inspired  him  with  admira- 
tion, he  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
escape  also,  and  even  planned  a 
disguise  for  him.  But  Stoddart 
was  deaf  to  all  entreaty.  He  vowed 
that  till  the  day  came  in  which  the 
English  Government  would  enforce 
his  release,  he  would  make  no  se- 
cret attempt  to  escape  from  the 
dungeon  of  the  ruthless  Vizier.  High 
hopes  of  a  great  and  gallant  heart 
— hopes  which  were  never  fulfilled, 
but  which  resulted  eventually  in 
the  miserable  and  agonising  deaths 
of  two  brave  and  high-minded 
British  officers ! 
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It  was  after  a  stay  of  some  six 
months  that  the  mission,  still  with- 
out instructions  from  the  Home 
Government,  withdrew  from  Herat. 
It  found  that,  owing  to  the  intrigues 
of  rival  factions  within  the  city,  it 
could  not  prolong  its  stay  without 
running  the  risk  of  seriously  com- 
promising the  name  and  honour  of 
the  British  Government.  For  in 
the  position  it  held — nominally  that 
of  a  political  mission — it  was  impos- 
sible for  it  to  remain  in  the  city 
without  identifying  itself  irrevo- 
cably with  the  government  of  the 
de  facto  ruler  of  Herat,  and  there- 
fore opposing  the  claims  of  rival 
chiefs,  many  of  whom  were  ready 
at  any  moment  to  rebel  against  a 
ruler  who  was  a  stranger  to  them 
all.  What  the  mission  endeavoured 
to  do,  was  to  hold  itself  aloof  from 
all  the  strife  and  faction  of  parties 
that  were  going  on  around.  But  this 
was  hard  to  accomplish  in  a  city 
like  Herat,  where  every  chief  was 
anxious  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the 
English  officers,  and  came  invari- 
ably to  the  mission-house  for  ad- 
vice and  counsel.  It  therefore  did 
what  was  best  to  be  done  in  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs  ;  it  withdrew. 
But  the  withdrawal  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  so  peculiar  that 
they  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
the  officers  present  as  affording  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  stanch  friendship 
and  goodwill  of  the  disappointed 
Sirdar,  who  was  about  to  be  left, 
with  a  dismantled  fortress  and  an 
empty  treasury,  entirely  to  his  own 
resources.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  under  circumstances  so  ad- 
verse, the  Sirdar  Sultan  Ahmed 
Khan  remained  ruler  of  the  Herat 
territory.  For  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  four  years,  till  the  hour 
in  which  he  was  struck  dead  by 
an  apoplectic  stroke,  he  retained 
in  his  own  hands  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  state.  The  first 
open  armed  attack  on  his  terri- 
tory was  made  by  Dost  Maho- 
med, the  chief  whom  all  along  he 
had  most  feared,  and  whom  he 
hoped  to  defy. 


Delhi  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  rebel  troops. 
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Though  perhaps  lying  somewhat 
remote,  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  that  led  the  old  chief  of 
Cabool  finally  to  attack  the  man 
whom  for  many  years  he  so  bitterly 
hated.  It  is  very  evident  that,  verg- 
ing as  he  was  on  extreme  old  age, 
he  would  not  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  that  was  about  to 
take  a  long  hazardous  march,  and 
the  siege  of  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  all  Central  Asia,  unless 
he  had  first  assured  himself  that 
the  ruler  of  Herat  had  fallen  back 
upon  his  old  Persian  tendencies — 
tendencies  that  were  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  the 
Government  of  England.  This 
Government,  he  knew,  or  at  the 
least  he  hoped,  would  regard  with 
favour,  possibly  aid  in,  an  attack 
upon  a  chief  whose  territory  it 
wished  to  see  strictly  independent. 
But  how  was  it  that  the  sentiments 
of  a  chief  who  had  been  so  friendly 
to  a  British  mission,  who  had  so 
anxiously  looked  for  the  assistance 
of  England,  underwent  such  a 
change  as  to  make  him  abandon 
the  wish  nearest  his  heart,  and 
adopt  a  line  of  policy  that  threw 
him  into  the  outstretched  arms 
of  Persia?  We  must  attribute 
this  change  in  the  Sirdar's  senti- 
ments, not  to  his  own  choice  most 
assuredly,  but  rather  to  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  the  Foreign  Office 
extending  itself  dangerously  over 
our  true  policy  in  Central  Asia 
through  the  weak  hands  of  its  re- 
presentative at  the  Persian  capital. 
And  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  only,  laboured  —  and  that 
successfully — to  upset  and  cast  into 
ignominious  shade  British  influ- 
ence at  the  Court  of  Persia,  we  must 
look  to  that  period  which  saw  the 
last  Persian  war  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  Shortly  sub- 
sequent to  this,  the  control  of  Bri- 
tish policy  in  Persia  and  Central 
Asia  was  thrown  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  India  Board,  an  office 
thoroughly  competent  to  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  in  those  countries. 
To  show  that  it  was  so,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  their  first 
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wise  and  judicious  measure.  This 
was,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Honour- 
able C.  Murray  to  the  post  of  Min- 
ister at  Dresden,  to  appoint  to  the 
Court  of  Persia  Sir  Henry  Hawlin- 
son,  an  officer  who  had  passed  some 
years  of  his  early  life  both  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  in  Persia,  and  whose 
name  alone  bore  a  weight  of  pres- 
tige in  those  countries  that  promised 
favourably  to  raise  declining  Bri- 
tish influence  at  the  Court  of  Te- 
heran. And  those  who  saw  how 
necessary  it  was  to  have  at  that 
Court  an  Envoy  who  had  a  rightly 
determined  will,  and  who  was, 
moreover,  versed  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  were  not  disappointed 
in  the  officer  they  had  selected.  In 
a  spirit  more  liberal  than  is  now 
customary  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  India  Board,  well  understand- 
ing that  gifts  straight  from  the 
Home  Government  by  the  hands 
of  its  Envoy  of  brilliantly  mounted 
fowling-pieces  and  curiously  con- 
trived revolvers  have  more  signi- 
ficance and  worth  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Afghan  chief  than  in  Europe 
would  be  readily  supposed,  made 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  the  bearer,  pro- 
bably at  his  own  suggestion,  of  a 
few  handsome  presents  to  the  Herat 
Sirdar,  who  had  shown  himself, 
since  his  accession  to  power,  as 
anxious  to  preserve  the  friendship 
as  he  was  to  receive  the  assistance 
of  the  English  Government.  But 
having  received  no  assistance  or  aid 
of  any  kind,  the  Sirdar  had  not  un- 
naturally begun  to  think  that  this 
independence  of  his  territory,  to 
which  he  had  once  attached  so 
much  importance,  was  to  be  a  mere 
empty  sound.  For  how,  in  fact,  was 
he,  with  not  half-a-dozen  six-pound- 
er guns,  without  even  a  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  to  man  the  walls  of 
a  large  fortress,  or  repel  invasion  of 
his  territory,  to  which  at  any  mo- 
ment he  was  liable1?  The  gift  of 
a  few  presents  straight  from  the 
Home  Government  by  the  hands  of 
its  Envoy,  and  the  interchange  of  a 
few  friendly  letters,  and  the  word 
of  such  a  man  as  the  new  Envoy, 
quieted  the  disturbed  mind  of  the 
Sirdar ;  and  the  thought  of  declar- 
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ing  himself  a  tributary  state  of 
Persia,  and  so  getting  her  full  aid 
and  assistance,  was  chased  from  his 
contemplation  like  an  evil  dream. 
Once  again,  owing  to  the  far-sight- 
ed policy  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son,  British  influence  had  a  fair 
chance  of  retrieving  the  ground 
which  we  had  so  notoriously  lost, 
and  the  circumspect  Russians  conse- 
quently gained,  at  the  Kajar  Court. 
At  this  favourable  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  whether  owing  to  the  need 
of  some  political  party-measure,  or 
merely  from  apprehension  of  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  patronage  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  control  of  our 
affairs  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia 
was,  on  Lord  Malmesbury's  going 
out  of  office,  suddenly  taken  from 
the  India  Office  and  restored  to 
the  Foreign  Office.  That  is  to  say, 
the  guidance  of  our  policy  in  those 
remote  but  to  us  important  coun- 
tries, was  taken  from  an  Office 
where  it  had  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  able  and  gifted  men, 
who  from  earliest  manhood  had 
been  familiar  with  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
and  with,  what  was  also  of  import- 
ance, the  state  of  parties  there,  and 
transferred,  unreasonably  enough,  to 
an  Office  which,  from  its  constitu- 
tion, if  it  ever  interposed  its  mea- 
sures at  all,  could  only  hope  to 
blunder  onwards  in  disastrous  and 
lamentable  ignorance  of  anything 
connected  with  Central  Asia,  its 
chiefs,  and  its  ever-shifting  politics. 
The  courier  bearing  the  news  of  the 
transfer  of  the  affairs  of  the  Per- 
sian mission  from  the  one  Office  to 
the  other  arrived  duly  at  Teheran. 
The  return  courier  to  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  recesses  of  the  large 
leathern  bags  swung  across  his 
horse,  carried  the  resignation  of  the 
then  British  Minister  and  Envoy 
at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

Thus  it  appears  probable  that  the 
first  disastrous  result  consequent  on 
the  transfer  of  the  control  of  our 
relations  with  Persia  and  Central 
Asia,  effected  at  home,  was  the  re- 
signation of  a  highly  able,  experi- 
enced officer,  such  as  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  was  known  to  be.  The 


second  was  the  selection  of  his  suc- 
cessor, a  gentleman  of  whom  nothing 
was  known  to  the  world  at  large 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  on  this  ground, 
probably,  he  was  deemed  to  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  fill  the  high 
post  of  her  Majesty's  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary and  Envoy  Extraordin- 
ary at  the  Court  of  Persia.  The 
selection  was  scarcely  a  judicious 
one,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  what 
an  important  position  it  is  that  the 
British  Minister  occupies  in  Persia, 
and  the  high  interests  that  are  at 
times  at  stake.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  as  far  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  successor  of  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  went,  the  Afghan  ruler 
of  Herat  might  have  been,  for  all 
the  new  Minister  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, a  Chinaman,  or  a  chief  of 
Calmuck  Tartars.  The  real  and  im- 
perative wants  of  the  Sirdar,  his 
obviously  dangerous  position  be- 
tween two  rival  Powers,  his  frequent 
calls  for  assistance,  were  so  many 
wild  words  that  found  no  hearing 
within  the  walls  of  the  English 
Minister's  house  at  Teheran.  Then 
it  was,  and  then  only,  that  the 
Sirdar,  dragging  the  anchor  of  hope 
as  he  despondingly  had  done  for 
many  a  weary  month,  and  finding 
himself  drifting  upon  the  deadly 
shoal  of  an  utterly  defenceless  posi- 
tion, threw  himself  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  of  Persia,  and  went 
through  the  outward  forms  of  de- 
claring himself  tributary  to  that 
Power,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
expect  aid  from  her  in  the  time  of 
need  and  danger.  The  consequen- 
ces of  this  act  of  his  were  those 
which  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
common-sense  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
but  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  had  escaped  the  penetration 
of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  selected 
officer.  The  Dost,  well  informed,  no 
doubt,  of  the  apathy  of  the  British 
Minister,  at  once  saw  that  the  long- 
wished-for  moment  had  come.  His 
old  enemy,  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan, 
had  done  that  which  must  inevitably 
incur,  if  any  consistency  whatever 
existed  in  the  councils  of  our  Gov- 
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eminent,  the  deep  displeasure  of 
the  English  ;  and  with  the  old  fire 
and  intrepidity  of  his  youth,  at  an 
age  when  most  Orientals  are  utterly 
decrepid  and  imbecile,  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
marched  upon  Herat,  vowing  that 
he  would  either  take  the  city  or 
leave  his  bones  without  the  walls. 
Herat  sustained  a  siege  of  many 
months.  Its  chief  was  struck  down 
by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  and  Dost 
Mahomed,  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  exposure,  died  a  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  fortress  falling 
into  his  hands.  Upon  Dost  Maho- 
med's death  the  interest  of  all  Af- 
ghans was  centred  upon  Cabool. 
The  death  of  the  old  chief  had  been 
long  expected  and  often  reported. 
His  sons,  and  all  Afghanistan,  sprang 
at  once  to  their  arms,  and  for  a  short 
time  it  was  a  mere  lottery  who  would 
succeed  to  the  supreme  power.  The 
favourite  son,  Gholam  Hyder,  who 
had  been  many  years  ago  declared 
heir  -  apparent  by  the  Dost,  had 
died  suddenly  some  time  previous 
to  his  father's  demise.  Of  the  re- 
maining sons  Afzul  Khan  was  the 
eldest,  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
be  declared  ruler  of  Cabool,  for 
he  had  been  for  many  years  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
vinces in  the  dominions  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  ;  and  having  been 
constantly  engaged  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  the  nomad  tribes  on  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  territory, 
his  thousands  of  followers  were  in- 
ured to  war  and  bloodshed,  and  it 
was  well  known  among  the  Afghans 
that  they  were  prepared  to  make  a 
desperate  onslaught  upon  any  chief 
who  would  aspire  to  be  a  rival 
claimant  to  their  master  for  the 
throne  of  Cabool.  Though  he  was 
the  eldest  son,  we  chose  to  make 
light  of  his  claims,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  panic,  when  the  hill  tribes 
on  our  north-west  frontier  were  in 
arms  against  us,  we  recognised,  as 
the  future  ruler  of  Afghanistan, 
his  brother,  Shere  Ali  Khan.  This 
chief,  happening  to  be  at  Cabool 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  power- 
ful Afzul  Khan's  absence,  had  pos- 
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sessed  himself  of  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. The  most  sanguine  could 
not  otherwise  have  hoped  than  that 
his  was  to  be  but  a  temporary  pos- 
session. Moreover,  the  time  that 
our  troops  were  hotly  engaged  be- 
yond our  own  frontier,  and  when 
our  force  was  in  a  somewhat  critical, 
position  in  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  confines  of  Afghanistan,  was 
not  a  time  to  hold  out  suddenly  the 
hand  of  recognition  to  any  aspirant 
to  the  throne  of  Cabool,  still  less 
to  such  an  aspirant  as  Shere  Ali 
Khan.  A  little  patience  and  a  lit- 
tle calmness  at  this  conjuncture 
would  have  been  more  becoming 
than  the  hasty  recognition  of  a 
chief,  of  whose  power  to  retain  the 
supreme  rule  in  the  state  we  were 
ignorant.  By  late  accounts  we  learn 
that  Afzul  Khan  and  another  bro- 
ther are  in  arms  against  the  ruler 
we  thought  fit  to  recognise;  and  more 
bitter  than  ever  is  their  hostility, 
now  that  they  learn  that  we  have 
thrown  the  shadow  of  our  friend- 
ship upon  him,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  or  they  but  little  expected 
it.  Now  more  than  ever  is  it  a 
matter  of  regret  that  we  hastily  re- 
cognised a  chief  who  has  but  little 
chance  of  successfully  opposing  the 
swarms  of  Afghan  warriors  arrayed 
under  the  banners  of  his  brothers, 
and  who  are  probably  at  this  very 
time  making  the  bazaars  of  Cabool 
noisy  with  the  clang  of  arms.  Thus 
we  have  again  to  reap  a  crop  of 
embarrassment,  if  not  discredit, 
in  displaying  the  worthlessness  of 
our  proffered  friendship.  Panic 
simply,  during  our  late  troubles  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India, 
has  led  us  to  adopt  a  precipitate 
and  affectedly  cordial  recognition 
of  the  first  comer,  and  proffer  a 
sop  to  avert  the  further  enmity  of 
a  chief  who  has  always  shown  him- 
self hostile  to  us.  So  it  was  that 
when,  in  1857,  the  frontier  poli- 
ticians, upon  their  overweening 
confidence  giving  place  to  intense 
alarm,  on  the  discovery  that  rebel- 
lion was  rife  throughout  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  north-west,  devised 
the  notable  scheme  of  seeking  to 
secure  the  inactivity  of  the  long-ne- 
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glected  Dost  Mahomed,  by  means 
of  paying  him  an  enormous  monthly 
stipend.  But  no  sooner  was  it  felt 
that  large  European  reinforcements 
had  re-established  our  sway  than 
the  stipend  was  stopped,  and  the  sa- 


gacious honest  old  king  was  aban- 
doned to  his  reflections  on  the  pro- 
digality and  fondness  of  British 
functionaries  in  a  fright,  and  their 
parsimony  and  reserve  as  their  ter- 
rors subsided. 


ANNIE     AND     HER    MASTEE. 


CHAPTER   I. 


FEAU  VON  HEILMANN,  mother  of 
Gottfried  von  Heilmann,  musician 
and  composer,  a  prophet  not  with- 
out honour  in  his  native  place  of 
Wiistestadt,  knitted  as  deftly  and 
as  constantly  as  do  all  the  homely 
and  old-fashioned  among  her  coun- 
trywomen. 

On  the  morning  when  we  first 
look  in  upon  her,  the  easy-chair 
Frau  von  Heilmann  occupies  is 
placed  in  its  fine-weather  position — 
that  is,  the  estrade  in  front  of  the 
centre  window  of  a  handsome  and 
comfortable  room  on  the  bel  etage 
of  a  house  situated  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  frequented  public  garden — a 
"garden"  which  is  no  garden  as 
we  English  understand  the  word, 
but  something  between  a  wood  and 
a  park;  a  wood  with  no  sylvan 
wildness,  a  park  with  no  lawny 
slopes  or  turf  expanse :  in  reality,  it 
is  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  forest, 
cleared  here  and  there  to  make 
place  for  a  statue  or  a  piece  of  water, 
and  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
carriage-drives  and  narrower  paths, 
making  a  sheltered  and  pleasant 
enough  resort  for  the  idle  and  the 
fashionable  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Wiistestadt. 

Frau  von  Heilmann  smiled  to 
herself,  over  her  knitting,  as  the 
autumn  sunshine  fell  upon  her. 
She  was  a  handsome  snowy-haired 
old  woman,  with  bushy  brows  over- 
hanging dark  eyes  that  kept  in 
them  much  of  the  fire  of  youth. 
She  made  a  striking  and  pleasant 
picture,  sitting  as  she  did  in  a  sort 
of  indoor  bower ;  ivy  festooned 
the  inside  of  the  window,  and  was 
trained  over  the  lattice-work  which 


edged  two  sides  of  the  estrade  ; 
behind  her  chair  was  a  little  thicket 
formed  by  her  great  India-rubber 
plants,  and  a  few  pots  of  blossom- 
ing shrubs  and  sweet-scented  flow- 
ers placed  at  their  feet. 

Outside,  the  sky  seemed  to  be 
blown  into  a  more  and  more  burn- 
ing blue,  and  the  sunshine  into  a 
fiercer  brightness,  by  the  keen  wind 
that  was  merrily,  madly  whirling 
about  the  red  and  brown  leaves  it 
had  torn,  somewhat  untimely,  from 
the  trees  in  the  great  garden.  The 
light  that  fell  on  this  indoor  pic- 
ture was  wonderfully  clear  and 
sharp. 

Frau  von  Heilmann  was  a  little 
deaf ;  when  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  on  which  she  had  her 
back  turned,  opened,  she  did  not 
look  round.  Presently  she  started, 
for  there  fell  into  her  lap  a  heavy 
drop,  which  proved  to  be  the  first 
of  a  perfect  shower  of  bonbons — 
chocolate  a  la  creme,  which  she 
loved  right  well — rained  down  upon 
her  from  a  hand  above  her  head. 
The  shower  ceasing,  two  arms  were 
clasped  round  her  neck,  and  a  soft 
cheek  pressed  against  hers. 

"  I  was  expecting  you,  Annchen, 
Tbchterchen,"  the  old  lady  said. 
She  laid  down  her  knitting  and  tried 
to  return  the  caresses  lavished  upon 
her,  but  she  could  not  get  at  her 
assailant. 

"  Come  round  in  front  of  me,  my 
child.  Take  care  of  my  plants ! 
Come  round  where  I  can  see  you. 
You  must  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  If  you  won't  look  at  me,  Mut- 
terchen,  perhaps  I  can.  Knit,  knit, 
knit !  look  only  at  your  needles,  like 
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a  good,  kind  Miitterchen,  as  you 
are." 

Annchen  (or  rather  Annie,  for 
she  was  an  English  girl)  carefully 
pushed  her  way  through  the  thicket 
—  only  her  head  and  arms  had 
penetrated  it  till  now — and  knelt 
down  at  the  old  lady's  feet.  She 
put  the  abandoned  knitting  into 
the  old  hands  with  a  little  shy,  be- 
seeching smile;  then,  when  she 
heard  the  familiar  and  friendly 
click-click  of  the  needles,  she  laid 
her  head  down  on  those  motherly 
knees,  and  by-and-by  began  to 
cry — at  first  very  quietly;  and  at 
first  Frau  von  Heilmann  only  no- 
ticed this  crying  by  now  and  then, 
when  she  came  to  a  point  in  her 
knitting  at  which  she  had  to  shift 
her  needles,  laying  her  hand  car- 
essingly on  the  bright  brown  hair 
that  was  scattered  over  her  lap. 
Generally  at  the  same  time — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  same  pause  of  her  in- 
dustry— she  put  one  of  her  pet  bon- 
bons into  her  mouth,  showing  that 
these  tears  shed  upon  her  knees 
caused  her  little  uneasiness,  not 
even  fear  that  they  might  induce  a 
more  acute  attack  of  her  chronic 
complaint,  rheumatism. 

But  when  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes 
passed,  and  the  head  was  not  raised, 
and  the  sobbing  had  become  vio- 
lent, Frau  von  Heilmann  laid  her 
knitting  and  her  bonbons  away  on 
the  little  table  that  stood  at  her 
elbow,  and  lifted  up  the  girl's  face. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  hearty 
crying  does  not  make  a  pretty 
face  prettier,  though  undeniably  it 
makes  a  plain  one  plainer.  In  spite 
of  the  temporary  disfigurement, 
however,  this  face  that  Frau  von 
Heilmann  took  between  her  kind 
brown  hands  was  a  sweet,  bewitch- 
ing, lovable,  little  face.  In  the 
eyes  there  was  a  tender,  gentle,  and 
yet  wild  look — wild  in  the  sense  of 
untamed ;  the  pretty  mouth  had  a 
passionate  but  refined  fulness ;  the 
delicate  nostril  a  sensitive  curve ; 
the  soft  clear  skin  let  every  change 
of  mood  shine  through,  betrayed 
by  the  flushing  and  retreating 
blood. 
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Holding  this  face  between  her 
strong  old  hands,  Frau  von  Heil- 
mann tried  to  read  it. 

"  More  tears  than  enough,  Ann- 
chen. What  ails  thee,  my  child  1 " 

"  Everything,  Miitterchen." 

"  Then  I  think  we  shall  prove 
that  it  is  nothing." 

"  It  is  one  or  the  other — either 
everything  or  nothing.  It  sounds 
silly  to  say  so,  but  truly,  Miitter- 
chen,  I  hardly  know  which.  Either 
I  am  too  happy — happier  than  any 
girl  ever  was  before,  or  will  be 
after" — here  a  sparkling  light  broke 
over  her  face — "  or  I  am  miserable, 
too  miserable.  There  is  something 
here" — clasping  both  hands  tightly 
over  her  heart,  and  drawing  a  long 
breath — "  that  I  cannot  understand 
— a  heavy  weight  that  I  cannot 
move.  Ought  not  happiness  to 
make  the  heart  light,  Miitterchen  ? 
— light  as  a  feather,  gay  as  a  bird, 
bright  as  the  sunshine?"  Her 
voice,  as  she  asked  this,  had  a  lark- 
like  carol  in  its  tones ;  but  then  the 
tears  rushed  blindingly  into  her 
eyes,  and  she  murmured — "  It  is 
not  so  with  me — 

"  '  Heine  Ruh'  ist  bin, 
Mein  Herz  ist  schwer ; 
Ich  finde  sie  nimmer 
Und  nimmermehr.' 

Why  do  I  feel  like  this,  Miitter- 
chen ] " 

"  Ech  !  "  ejaculated  Frau  von 
Heilmann,  and  her  hands  dropped 
and  folded  themselves  in  her  lap, 
while  her  eyes  grew  dim  and  retro- 
spective. 

"  I  think  this  is  how  it  is,"  she 
said,  presently.  "A  great  happi- 
ness coming  to  us  suddenly,  seems 
more  than  we  can  hold ;  a  great 
blessing  falling  upon  us  all  at  once, 
seems  more  than  we  can  bear.  We 
feel  burdened,  weighed  down,  till 
we  have  found  our  way  to  the  good 
God's  feet,  and  asked  His  blessing 
upon  His  gift.  When  I  was  a  girl, 
my  heart  would  be  light  and  dance 
in  me  because  the  sun  shone,  be- 
cause a  bird  sang — nay,  even  for  a 
ball  or  a  ball-dress;  but  when  I 
was  a  woman,  and  Gottfried  my 
husband,  my  only  and  ever-beloved, 
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was  given  to  me — and  again,  when 
Gottfried  my  son,  the  true  and 
noble  heart,  was  born  to  me, — it  was 
not  thus.  Is  it  that  your  heart  is 
heavy  with  its  unpraised  happiness, 
Annchen,  my  child  1" 

The  young  girl  flushed  deeply 
beneath  the  searching  eyes  at  the 
solemn  question. 

"I  do  not  know,  my  mother." 
Then,  after  a  long  pause,  the  truth- 
ful tongue  said,  tremulously — 

"  Suppose,  suppose,  Mutterchen, 
that  my  heart  sinks  and  fails  me 
for  fear  that  I  do  not  love  him 
enough]'7 

"  It  can  hardly  be  that  you  do 
not  love  him,  child  !  For 4  enough,' 
leave  that  to  time  :  you  will  go  on 
loving  him  more  and  more,  better 
and  better,  through  all  your  life." 

"  Suppose,  then,  Mutterchen," 
and  the  voice  was  more  tremulous 
yet,  and  very  low — "suppose  that  I 
fear,  with  fear  that  makes  my  heart 
sicken  and  shrink  till  I  feel  as  if  I 
should  die,  that  he  does  not  love 
me,  not  more  than  a  very  little,  not 
so  much  as  he  pities  me — that  he 
does  not  love  me  enough  —  not 
enough  to  satisfy  my  greedy  heart, 
so  starved  for  love — not  enough  to 
make  it  for  his  happiness  that  I 
should  be  his  wife." 

Frau  von  Heilmann  smiled. 

"  It  cannot  be  that  he  does  not 
love  you  a  good  deal,  Annchen  ;  or 
why  should  he,  who  has  found  his 
old  mother  enough  till  now,  want 
you  for  a  wife  ?  For  '  enough ' — 
be  good,  wise,  and  loving,  Tochter- 
chen ;  strive  to  grow  more  and  more 
worthy." 

"  But,  Mutterchen,  I  am  not  good, 
not  wise — I  am  so  childish,  so  hot, 
so  hasty ;  and  he,  your  son,  is  al- 
ways— no,"  she  smiled  and  blushed 
as  she  corrected  herself,  "  almost 
always — so  calm,  so  wise,  so  perfect. 
Yes,"  she  added,  with  a  vivid  and 
proud  kindling  of  the  whole  aspect, 
"  he  is  so  perfect — that  is  the  great- 
est fault  I  can  find  with  him ;  and 
though  it  is  no  fault  in  him,  your 
noble  son,  it  may  be  a  misfortune, 
even  a  misery,  for  poor  me." 

"  Your  heart  tells  you  how  false 


that  is  before  your  tongue  has 
made  an  end  of  saying  it,"  returned 
Frau  von  Heilmann.  "  My  Gottfried 
is  not  perfect,  I  know,  though  I 
could  not  easily  put  my  finger  upon 
the  speck  or  flaw.  He  lives  to- 
wards perfection,  as  we  all  should 
do,  striving  towards  the  fulfilling 
of  the  command,  '  Darum  sollt  ihr 
vollkommen  sein;'  but  he  is  not 
perfect.  If  he  were — we  grow  to- 
wards the  standard  of  what  we  love, 
Tochterchen — if  we  set  our  hearts 
high,  our  lives  will  not  be  grovel- 
ling. No  woman's  misery  ever  came 
to  her  through  the  perfectness,  or 
approach  towards  it,  of  him  she 
loved."  Frau  von  Heilmann  had 
noted  and  rightly  understood  that 
proud  kindling  of  the  sweet  young 
face.  She  sealed  the  pure  brow  with 
a  kiss,  and  said — 

"  Now  tell  me  how  it  happened, 
Annchen.  I,  his  old  mother,  was 
quite  in  the  dark.  Much  as  he 
talks  of  you — much  for  a  man  who 
talks  so  little  about  anything — and 
always  with  pity  and  grave  kind- 
ness, I  did  not  guess  that  he  loved 
you." 

"  And  does  he  1  Oh,  does  he  1 
Is  it  not  a  mistake  1  All  pity  and 
grave  kindness — only  such  love  as 
a  father  feels  for  a  foolish  little 
daughter." 

"Last  night,  when  he  told  me 
what  he  had  done,  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  that 
with  him.  But  I,  an  old  woman, 
cannot  make  love  for  a  man,  Ann- 
chen mein.  Ask  him  —  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  I  love  a  love- 
story  as  if  I  were  a  young  girl  still, 
though.  Will  you  not  tell  me 
yours  1 " 

For  a  moment  Annie  hid  her 
blushing  face.  Frau  von  Heilmann 
could  feel  how  the  full  heart  beat 
against  her  knee. 

"  What  can  be  told  at  all  is  soon 
told,"  Annie  began  when  she  looked 
up  again :  having  said  which,  she 
paused — long  enough  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  the  silence.  "  You 
know,  Mutterchen,  I  am  not  happy 
at  Fraulein  Griippe's.  She  is  very 
hard  and  cold,  and  lately  she  has 
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been  almost  cruel.  Some  of  the 
little  ones  love  the  '  English  teach- 
er,' or  I  should  not  be  able  to  bear 
it.  Yesterday  all  things  seemed 
bitter  and  black.  Do  you  know, 
Miitterchen,  that  as  we  took  our 
dull  walk  by  the  dismal  canal  I 
gazed  down  upon  it  longingly ;  and 
if  I  had  been  alone,  and  it  had  not 
looked  so  ugly  and  slimy " 

"Child!  Don't  let  Gottfried 
hear  you  talk  like  that." 

"Would  he  be  angry?" 

"  Hurt— grieved." 

"  Oh,  Miitterchen ! "  Annie  cried. 
"  Suppose  it  is  like  that  often  ! — 
that  I  often  hurt  and  grieve  him  ! 
You  will  come  to  hate  me,  and  I 
shall  be  more  miserable  than  ever, 
for  I  shall  know  I  am  making  you 
two  miserable.  I  cannot  rule  my 
tongue  or  myself  always :  I  must 
be  free  sometimes  —  have  some 
liberty  :  this  often  gets  me  into 
trouble  at  the  school.  But  what  a 
little  fool  I  am !  Is  it  likely  I 
shall  talk  like  that  when  I  am 
happy  ?  Already  I  cannot  feel  as  I 
did  yesterday.  It  is  not  like  the 
same  world.  Yesterday  the  creep- 
ing water,  the  clinging  fog — to-day ! 
Is  it  the  same  world,  mother  1 " 

"  No — not  for  you,  little  one." 
"  And  she  doubts  if  she  loves  him 
enough,"  said  Frau  von  Heilmann 
to  herself. 

"I  was  wicked  yesterday,  I 
know,"  Annie  continued,  "  but  it 
seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  left 
to  me.  It  was  not  bitter  to  struggle 
and  to  bear  while  there  was  some 
one  else  to  keep  and  care  for.  I  did 
not  complain  then,  my  mother ;  but 
just  for  one's  poor  little  self,  when 
one  is  miserable,  you  can  fancy 
that  sometimes  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  take  such  pains  to 
keep  alive.  Well,  when  I  went 
home  from  that  walk  yesterday  (it 
was  yesterday,  though  it  seems  long 
ago !)  chilled  through  and  through, 
and  very  wretched,  Fraulein  Griippe 
met  me  with  a  scolding.  *  I  had 
kept  the  girls  out  too  long/  she 
said :  *  Herr  von  Heilmann  was  wait- 
ing, and  his  precious  time  could  not 
be  wasted.'  Do  you  know,"  Annie 
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inserted  in  laughing  parenthesis, 
"  I  shall  lead  a  harder  life  than  ever 
now,  when  she  knows,  I  fancy.  But 
what  shall  I  care  1  Oh,  I  will  be  so 
good — so  good  !  Yesterday  it  was 
scold,  scold,  scold — I  do  not  know 
what  she  said  to  me.  And  then 
she  sent  me  straight  into  the  music- 
room  to  take  my  lesson  first,  that 
the  young  ladies  might  have  time 
to  warm  their  hands.  I  felt  sure 
Herr  von  Heilmann  had  heard  all 
that  had  passed,  and  I  was  ashamed 
to  be  scolded  like  a  naughty  child 
in  his  hearing — afraid  he  would  be- 
lieve I  had  deserved  it  all;  but  I 
was  obliged  to  go  to  my  lesson  at 
once.  When  I  went  into  the  room 
he  only  bowed  to  me,  just  as  usual, 
looking  as  tall  and  grand  as  he  al- 
ways does.  He  set  my  chair,  ar- 
ranged my  music,  standing  till  I 
was  seated,  as  he  always  does." 
There  Annie  paused,  a  little  proud 
and  tender  smile  curving  her  lips. 
"  I  dashed  at  my  music  with  my 
eyes  full  of  stinging  tears  and  my 
hands  stiff  with  cold.  I  played 
frightfully,  and  did  not  stop  myself 
for  the  wrong  notes,  and  he  did  not 
stop  me.  Generally  he  is  strict — 
half  a  wrong  note  doesn't  escape 
him.  I  could  not  tell  what  this 
meant — it  frightened  me  more  than 
a  scolding.  I  stopped  suddenly 
and  looked  into  his  face.  It  had  a 
strange  expression;  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  were  twitching,  and  his 
eyes  were  contracted  and " 

"Yes,  yes — I  know  the  look," 
nodded  the  mother.  "  His  father 
used  to  look  so  when  he  was  deeply 
moved." 

"  I  felt  obliged  to  say  something, 
Miitterchen,  for  I  couldn't  bear  his 
silence ;  so  I  said,  rudely  and  pet- 
tishly, 'You  do  not  think  me  worthy 
of  correction  to-day,  mein  Herr.  Why 
don't  you  send  me  away,  and  throw 
my  music  after  me — treat  me  as 
Herr  Stein witz  treats  such  pupils  1 ' 
You  see,  mother,  I  was  grieved, 
really,  though  I  wouldn't  show  it. 
I  had  hoped  to  please  him  that  day; 
it  was  his  own  music,  and  I  had 
studied  industriously.  How  do 
you  think  he  answered  me?  He 
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smiled,  rather  grimly — I  know  he 
must  have  been  all  on  edge  with 
my  false  playing — and  took  my 
hands,  saying,  *  The  little  hands  are 
cold;  mine  are  hot:  I  will  warm 
them,  and  afterwards  my  Fraulein 
will  play  quite  otherwise.'  Then 
he  began  to  chafe  my  hands.  I  did 
not  think  anything  of  that;  he  had 
done  it  for  me  before,  and  I  had 
seen  him  do  it  for  two  or  three  of 
the  quite  little  children.  He  al- 
ways treated  me  as  if  I  too  were 
quite  a  child.  But  that  he  should 
be  so  kind  and  patient  when  I  had 
been  so  rude  and  naughty — I  could 
not  bear  that !  If  he  had  scolded, 
I  should  perhaps  have  been  as 
hard  as  iron ;  but  at  his  goodness 
I  burst  out  crying,  and  felt  as  if  my 
heart  were  breaking.  It  is  awkward 
to  cry  when  one  has  no  hand  to 
hide  one's  face  with,  nowhere  to 
lean  one's  head,  Miitterchen " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  nodded  the  old  mo- 
ther. "Go  on,  my  child.  What 
happened  next  1 " 

"  Your  son  felt  my  difficulty,  I 
suppose.  He  did  not  give  me  my 
hands — he  held  them  fast  in  one  of 
his ;  but  he  drew  me  to  him,  closer 
and  closer,  till  my  head  leant  against 
his  breast.  Now,  Miitterchen,  what 
right  had  he  to  know  that  I  should 
not  be  very  angry  1 "  Annie  flashed 
up  a  shy  smile  into  the  listening 
face.  "But  somehow  I  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it — it  did  not  seem 
strange  to  me  to  rest  there.  I  did 
not  try  to  get  away ;  it  seemed  well 
with  me  there,  and  quite  natural. 
Then,  mother  mine,  while  he  held 
me  against  his  heart,  and  bent  his 
face  down  upon  my  head,  he  said — 
the  words  entered  my  soul  without 
passing  through  my  ears — I  cannot 
tell  you  what  he  said.  I  did  not 
move,  I  did  not  speak.  I  left  off 
crying,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  gone  to 
heaven,  or  heaven  had  come  down 
upon  me.  I  was  no  more  ashamed 
than  if  I  had  been  in  my  own  dead 
mother's  arms.  Presently  he  put 
me  from  him,  gently,  but  quickly; 
he  placed  my  hands  upon  the  keys, 
and  turned  the  pages  of  my  music. 
Fraulein  Griippe  entered;  he  had 


heard  her  coming.  He  would  not 
compromise  me,  for  I  had  not 
spoken  !  Miitterchen,  I  feel  I  would 
trust  him  with  all  myself,  my  life, 
my  happiness,  my  honour.  I  know 
he  would  guard  them  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  I  could  or  would 
myself,  and  yet " 

"  And  yet — speak,  Annchen." 

The  bright  proud  face  clouded, 
the  clear  voice  lost  all  its  ring  of 
truth  and  delight,  as  the  girl  mur- 
mured— 

"  And  yet  I  cannot  feel  sure  that 
I  love  him." 

"  At  your  peril  let  Gottfried  hear 
you  say  that,"  the  mother  remon- 
strated, with  a  severe  smile.  "  He 
is  humble  in  his  noble  simplicity  ; 
he  will  believe  you." 

"  Would  it  not  perhaps  be  well 
for  him,  my  mother,  that  he  should 
believe  that  I  do  not  love  him  ? — 
not  in  the  one  way  of  loving." 

The  door  opened,  and  Herr  von 
Heilmann  came  up  the  room  to- 
wards the  estrade.  A  tall  and 
stately  man,  not  young,  and  of  a 
soldierly  bearing ;  naturally  fair, 
but  browned  to  the  brown  fit  for  a 
soldier's  cheek.  The  high  brow 
was  a  little  bald,  but  the  beard  and 
mustache,  which  did  not  quite 
hide  a  handsome  resolute  mouth, 
were  thick,  strong,  and  tawny.  The 
eyes  had  for  habitual  expression  a 
look  of  introspective  and  concen- 
trated thought;  because  they  did 
not  concern  themselves  constantly 
with  the  common  things  of  that 
outward  world,  they  passed  with 
some  for  "  dreamy, "  but  their 
glance  could  be  keen  and  trenchant. 
They  were  the  eyes  of  a  wise  enthu- 
siast and  a  long-suffering  patriot. 
The  face  was  deeply  lined,  seeming 
to  tell  of  things  that  had  been ;  the 
whole  aspect  was  noble  and  calm  ; 
the  bearing  and  manner  stiff  rather 
than  flexible.  No  wonder  that  a 
young  girl  like  Annie  Gresham, 
looking  upon  this  man,  should  find 
it  hard  to  realise  that,  otherwise 
than  from  "  pity  and  grave  kind- 
ness," a  half-chivalrous,  half-pater- 
nal yearning  to  take  a  weak  and 
friendless  thing  home  to  his  pro- 
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tection,  should  he  desire  to  make 
her  his  wife. 

It  was  this  that  she  did  find  it 
hard  to  realise  ;  this  was  the  real 
difficulty  which  grieved  and  vexed 
a  proud  and  sensitive  young  heart. 

Annie  sprang  up  from  her  kneel- 
ing attitude  when  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann  entered  the  room  and  stood 
beside  his  mother,  one  hand  resting 
on  her  chair  ;  her  eyes  were  on 
the  ground,  and  so  she  lost  the 
sight  that  would  have  gladdened 
her  poor  little  heart — the  warm 
lighting-up  of  the  grave  face  when 
Herr  von  Heilmann  caught  sight  of 
her.  As  she  stood  there  in  shy  and 
troubled  happiness,  she  was  won- 
dering to  herself  how  he  would  ad- 
dress her,  what  sort  of  notice  he 
would  take  of  her.  They  had  not 

met  since ,  and  then  she  blushed 

overpoweringly,  and  rather  scoffed 
at  her  own  heart,  and  said  to  it, 
"  It  is  nothing  to  him ;  he  will  call 
you  *  highly -respected  Fraulein,' 
very  likely." 

Herr  von  Heilmann  was  on  the 
estrade  now  ;  he  bent  over  his  mo- 
ther, and  kissed  her  hand  and  her 
cheek ;  then,  with  a  face  of  doubt 
and  inquiry,  he  turned  to  Annie. 

"  She  cannot  feel  sure  that  she 
loves  you,  she  says,"  spoke  Frau 
von  Heilmann,  rather  maliciously. 
She  was  a  little  annoyed  that  Annie 
should  have  repeated  that  statement, 
and  meant  to  sting  her  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  falsehood. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  bowed  over 
the  hand  he  had  taken  in  his  own, 
and  relinquished  it.  Annie  had 
not  looked  into  his  face  while  that 
brief  glow  overspread  it,  but  she 
now  saw  its  cold  gravity. 

"  Be  seated,  Fraulein,"  he  said, 
setting  a  chair  for  her  as  he  spoke. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  watch — "  I 
have  ten  minutes—  the  time  will  suf- 
fice for  my  explanation  and  apolo- 
gy." But  he  paused,  and  a  shade 
of  embarrassment  crossed  his  brow. 
"  Explain  to  her,  mother,"  he  re- 
sumed— "  you  women  understand 
each  other — that  though  yesterday 
I  was  surprised  into  a  departure 
from  my  usual  respectful  attitude, 


she  was  quite  blameless.  I  was 
wrong ;  my  conduct  was  hasty,  ill- 
considered,  for  her  compromising. 
While  I  now  offer  her  my  most  ear- 
nest apology,  I  wish  her  to  feel  as- 
sured that  in  no  way  will  I  presume 
upon  her  goodness.  How  should 
she  know  if  she  can  love  me  1  Let 
her  have  time  to  question  her  heart. 
I  will  wait  as  long  as  she  pleases  ; 
till  she  pleases  to  have  them 
changed,  things  shall  be  between 
us  as  they  have  always  been." 

"  Annchen ! — have  you  nothing  to 
say,  child  1 "  asked  the  mother,  un- 
easy now  at  what  she  had  done. 

"  Nothing,  dear  Frau,"  answered 
poor  Annie,  who  felt  as  if  the 
bounding  life-current  were  freezing 
perceptibly  within  her. 

"  Gottfried,  my  son,  you  are  too 
scrupulous,  too  punctilious,  too  for- 
mal ;  you  misrepresent  yourself, 
and " 

"  Excuse  me,  my  mother.  In 
such  a  matter  a  man  cannot  be  too 
scrupulous.  Yesterday  I  was  rash 
and  wrong.  Had  the  Fraulein 
Griippe  entered  one  moment  sooner, 
consider  in  what  a  position  my  in- 
discretion would  have  placed  the 
dear  child  here." 

As  he  finished,  recalled  the 
scene,  and  allowed  himself  to  use 
so  tenderly-familiar  an  epithet,  a 
momentary  passionateness  shone 
from  his  eyes.  Annie,  had  she 
seen  that  look,  might  have  followed 
what  would  surely  have  been  the 
bidding  of  her  heart,  and,  running 
to  him,  laid  her  head  again  where 
it  had  so  fearlessly  rested  yesterday; 
but  she  did  not  see  it ;  she  sat  still 
in  her  place,  giving  no  sign. 

The  day  had  changed — cruelly. 

"  True,  true,  true,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, "  but  Fraulein  Griippe  did  not 
enter,  and  Annchen  forgives  you. 
Is  it  not  so,  Annchen  ? "  she  turned 
upon  the  girl  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Herr  von  Heilmann  may  think 
me  too  forgiving  if  I  do/'  she  an- 
swered. "  Surely  if  he  finds  so 
much  of  which  to  repent,  there 
must  be  something  for  me  to  regret. 
My  conduct  yesterday  must  have 
appeared  to  him  bold,  unmaidenly." 
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She  spoke  with  a  burning  blush 
and  a  stinging  sense  of  humiliation. 

"  Your  conduct  was  admirable — 
in  the  purity  of  childlike  simpli- 
city," he  answered — "  a  simplicity 
which  no  man  of  honour  would 
abuse  or  presume  upon." 

Annie  hardly  heeded  his  words. 
She  was  seized  by  the  impulse  to 
escape,  to  breathe  freely,  to  be 
alone.  She  hurried  by,  caught  up 
her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and,  disco- 
vering all  at  once  that  she  had  ex- 
ceeded the  time  of  her  leave  of  ab- 
sence, she  declared  that  she  must 
go  immediately. 

Throwing  her  arms  round  Frau 
von  Heilmann,  putting  her  burning 
cheek  to  hers,  she  kissed  her  pas- 
sionately. As  she  did  so,  she  whis- 
pered, "  Liebe  Frau,  you  have  been 
a  little  cruel;  but  it  is  best  so." 
Then,  with  a  quick  shy  look  and 
a  hurried  gesture  of  farewell,  she 


passed  Herr  von  Heilmann,  and  left 
the  room. 

As  she  took  her  way  through  the 
crisped  leaves  lying  thick  in  the 
great  garden,  she  felt  her  heart 
waiting  and  listening  for  a  follow- 
ing footstep  while  her  feet  hurried 
her  along. 

Pausing  to  look  back  when  she 
gained  the  door  of  her  prison-house, 
she  half  fancied  she  saw  the  stately 
figure  of  Herr  von  Heilmann  in  the 
distance ;  if  so,  he  had  made  no 
effort  to  overtake  her.  She  might 
have  known  that  he  would  not — 
that  what  he  did  not  say  to  her 
when  she  was  under  the  protection 
of  his  mother's  presence,  he  was  not 
likely  to  try  to  say  to  her  in  a  pub- 
lic walk,  and  so  expose  her  agitation 
to  the  remark  of  any  chance  passer- 
by. She  did  not  think  of  this  ;  she 
only  recognised  that  the  day  was 
cruelly  changed. 


CHAPTEE   II. 


Herr  von  Heilniann's  lessons  at 
Fraulein  Griippe's  "  Educational 
Institute  "  were  given  twice  a-week 
— on  Tuesday  and  Friday.  On 
Wednesday  the  English  teacher  had 
a  few  hours  at  her  own  disposal — 
to  visit  friends,  if  she  chanced  to 
have  any,  nor  to  do  any  needful 
shopping.  So  Annie  Gresham's 
week  had  three  days  in  it ;  seeing 
which,  she  was  surely  not  much  to 
be  pitied,  there  being  lives  that 
seem  as  if  they  could  know  neither 
days  in  the  week,  weeks  in  the 
month,  nor  months  in  the  year. 
Thank  heaven,  not  many  !  Please 
heaven,  it  may  be  that  in  those  few 
the  seeming  show  is  other  and 
worse  than  the  reality.  Nature, 
for  most  of  us,  does  something  to 
break  up  such  dread  monotony  ; 
even  to  the  prisoner  in  the  half- 
submarine  dungeon  comes  change. 
TMe  sun  strikes  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  wind  ruffles  it,  and 
there  is  a  greenish  and  dancing 
shimmer  reflected  on  the  dreary 
wall ;  the  shadow  that  stands  to 
him  for  light  changes  with  the 


changing  hours  of  the  day.  Perhaps 
there  has  hardly  been  so  cunning- 
cruel  a  tyrant,  or  so  dark  and  deep 
a  dungeon,  but  that,  to  every  pris- 
oner not  doomed  to  death,  has 
been  left  open  some  chink  or  cranny 
that  let  in  something  of  the  outer 
life  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  how  Annie  Gresh- 
arn  had  used  her  Wednesday  holi- 
day. With  a  strange  mingling  of 
dread  and  longing  she  lived  towards 
the  following  Friday. 

It  came  ;  and  on  it,  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  came  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann. It  went  too,  and  with  it 
went  Herr  von  Heilmann,  and  he 
and  Annie  had  not  met. 

Fraulein  Griippe  so  contrived — 
how  she  contrived  was  her  secret — 
that  Annie  had  no  lesson  that  day. 
Herr  von  Heilmann  left ;  Annie 
listened,  as  well  as  she  could  through 
the  throbbing  of  her  heart,  to  the 
silence  following  the  last  pupil's 
lesson,  to  the  opening  door,  the 
step  along  the  passage,  the  clos- 
ing door — and  she  had  not  been 
summoned  to  the  music  -  room  ! 
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When  it  was  too  late,  Fraulein 
Griippe  pretended  to  remember  and 
regret  this.  On  any  former  day 
Annie  would  not  have  allowed  her- 
self to  be  so  forgotten.  On  any 
former  day  she  would  have  frankly 
put  the  question  that  now  died  on 
her  lips — "  Had  he  not  asked  for 
her?"  To-day  she  choked  back 
some  bitter  tears,  and  answered 
nothing  to  Fraulein  Griippe' s  apo- 
logy. All  the  more  she  tormented 
herself  with  that  unspoken  question, 
with  others  of  the  kind.  If  he  had 
not  asked  for  her,  why  had  he  not  1 
Was  it  that  he  thought  she  did  not 
choose  to  come  ?  or  did  he  think 
that  her  petulance  of  the  other  day 
deserved  the  rebuke  of  his  neglect  ? 

The  same  thing  would  have  hap- 
pened again  ;  but  on  the  next  oc- 
casion, when  all  the  lessons  but  An- 
nie's had  been  given,  and  Fraulein 
Griippe  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
Herr  von  Heilmann,  he  said — 

"Excuse  me,  madame,  but  my 
most  promising  pupil,  MissGresham, 
has  not  been  to  me.  Is  she  ill?  " 

"Dear  me,  no  —  only  so  sadly 
indifferent.  Always  out  of  the  way 
when  wanted.  Your  time  is  more 
than  up,  my  good  sir ;  I  will  not 
think  of  detaining  you  longer." 

"  I  have  time  for  Miss  Gresham," 
was  the  quiet  answer.  Herr  von 
Heilmann  shot  one  of  his  keenly 
penetrating  glances  into  Fraulein 
Griippe's  handsome  eyes,  and  she 
yielded  at  once.  Reddening,  and 
murmuring  something  of  his  too 
great  goodness,  she  went  to  fetch 
Annie.  Returning  with  her,  she 
resumed  her  former  seat  and  her 
knitting.  Till  to-day  Annie  had 
always  been  left  alone  with  her 
master.  Fraulein  Griippe  was  not 
responsible  for  "  the  teacher,"  and 
"  Englishwomen  are  so  coldly  cau- 
tious, so  self-reliant,  so  competent 
to  take  care  of  themselves."  How- 
ever, something  had  roused  some 
kind  of  jealous  suspicion  in  the 
Fraulein's  mind.  Had  she,  on  An- 
nie's face  that  day,  seen  traces  of 
tears  and  agitation  1  She  therefore 
remained  on  duty — the  duty,  how- 
ever, being  to  herself,  not  to  Annie. 


The  lesson  was  only  a  lesson. 
Herr  von  Heilmann  was  inscrut- 
able, and  poor  Annie  strove  to  emu- 
late her  master's  coolness.  The 
lynx-eyed  Fraulein  discovered  no- 
thing ;  she  could  not  perceive  that 
the  master  leant  over  Annie  more, 
or  more  closely,  than  over  other  of 
his  pupils  (in  fact,  it  struck  her  that 
just  the  contrary  was  the  case),  or 
that  his  fingers  lingered  upon  hers 
when  they  had  occasion  to  touch 
them  :  it  was  such  things  as  these 
that  the  coarse-textured  mind  of  the 
woman  had  expected  to  discover. 
Had  she  been  a  wiser  or  a  purer 
woman  she  might  have  found  cause 
for  the  confirmation  of  her  suspicion 
that  between  Annie  and  her  master 
there  was  "a  something,"  in  the  fact 
that  the  master  treated  this  pupil 
with  more  of  distant  respect  than 
he  observed  towards  any  of  the 
others,  though  two  or  three  of  them 
were  no  younger  than  Annie. 

Poor  Annie  played  badly ;  instinc- 
tively she  knew  that  the  ends  of 
Herr  von  Heilmann' s  mustache  were 
gnawed  pitilessly,  that  his  brow  con- 
tracted with  a  frequent  frown,  that  it 
was  no  use  to  hope  to  see  the  quiet 
smile,  or  the  pleased  twinkle  in  the 
sincere  eyes,  with  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  praise  her.  Annie  could 
not  bear  that  he  should  think  her 
careless  of  his  pained  displeasure  ; 
so  she  braved  the  grim  presence  of 
Fraulein  Griippe,  which  often  made 
her  dumb,  and  said — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  played 
so  ill,  but  I  have  had  hardly  any 
time  for  study."  Which  was  the 
truth.  He  answered  no  otherwise 
than  by  a  grave  bow,  but  the  pleas- 
ant, kindly  light  came  into  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  closed  the  piano  for  her 
he  said— 

"  My  mother  much  desires  to  see 
you  ;  you  will  make  her  a  visit  to- 
morrow ? " 

The  Fraulein  Griippe  interpos- 
ed— 

"  I  am  truly  sorry  to  disappoint 
the  most  excellent  Frau  von  Heil- 
mann ;  but  I  propose  a  pleasure  for 
my  little  friend  to-morrow  :  I  re- 
quire her  to  take  the  young  ladies 
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to  a  concert  at  Sconhans,  at  which 
Herr  Steinwitz,  whom  the  Fraulein 
Gresham  admires,  will  play." 

Sudden  tears  gathered  blindingly 
in  Annie's  eyes.  She  did  not  ad- 
mire Herr  Steinwitz,  who  was  a  rival 
and  opponent  of  her  master's  ;  but 
she  did  not  dare  speak,  lest  her 
tears  should  fall  then  and  there  : 
she  hurried  from  the  room  with 
hardly  a  salutation  to  her  master, 
and  no  message  to  her  old  friend, 
his  mother.  So  sooner  was  it  too 
late  than  she  began  to  fret  herself 
greatly  at  having  been  guilty  of  such 
ungracious  discourtesy. 

"Mees  Gresham  will  never  do 
you  much  credit,  I  fear,mein  Herr," 
began  the  Fraulein  ;  "  she  does  not 
improve  :  how  slightingly  and  un- 
appreciatively  she  played  that  won- 
f  ul  Andante  of  yours !  She  will 
never  do  you  justice." 

"  To-day  Miss  Gresham  did  not  do 
herself  justice,"  was  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann's  somewhat  grimly  -  spoken 
reply. 

"  She  is  so  uncertain  !  In  every- 
thing I  find  her  so  nighty  and  un- 
equal— sadly  unfit  for  her  position, 
poor  thing ! " 

"  Unfit  for  her  position,  as  you 
say,"  Herr  von  Heilmann  returned, 
rather  absently.  "  You  are  right, 
madame;  it  strikes  me  so.  And 
if  you  would,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
your  womanly  charity,  make  the 
position  a  little  more  fit  for  her,  it 
might  be  well ;  but  excuse  me,  I 
presume." 

"Any  suggestions  of  Herr  von 
Heilmann's  on  any  subject !  Is 
there  anything  of  which  Mees 
Gresham  has  complained?"  The 
voice  was  soft  and  smooth  enough, 
but  the  eyes  were  dangerous,  re- 
minding Herr  von  Heilmann  of  the 
impolitic  imprudence  of  interfer- 
ence. 

He  answered  more  blandly,  not 
noticing  the  closing  question — "I 
would  suggest,  then,  some  arrange- 
ment that  should  afford  Miss  Gresh- 
am fair  time  to  study  for  her  music 
lessons.  She  has  a  promising 
enough  talent,  madame,  I  assure 
you,  and  some  love  of  the  art." 


With  those  words  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann accomplished  his  retreat. 

There  was  no  attempt  after  that 
to  defraud  Annie  of  her  lessons,  or 
of  time  to  study  for  them,  but  Frau- 
lein Griippe  was  invariably  present. 
Two,  three,  four  weeks  passed  with- 
out there  being  a  possibility  of  her 
seeing  Frau  von  Heilmann.  In 
those  weeks  Annie  grew  thinner 
and  paler.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Herr  von  Heilmann  him- 
self was  not  quite  as  formerly — that 
a  shade  of  melancholy  saddened  his 
serious  eyes — that  with  each  lesson 
he  was  more  completely  than  ever 
only  her  master. 

The  setting-in  of  the  "Wuste- 
stadt  season"  showed  Annie  more 
than  she  had  known  before  of  Herr 
von  Heilmann's  position.  She  saw 
him  in  public,  courted  and  flattered 
by  all  the  music-loving  beauties  of 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  "well-born" — ashisfather's 
son,  he  was  not  without  a  certain 
prestige,  and  his  own  reputation 
was  steadily  on  the  increase  :  among 
his  pupils  were  many  blond  bar- 
onesses and  fair  countesses,  whose 
passion  for  his  art  was  secondary  to 
their  passion  for  its  master,  and  who 
in  public  places  appeared  to  encour- 
age each  other  to  flutter  about  him, 
surrounding  him  with  an  atmosphere 
of  flattery  and  fascination. 

One  evening  Annie,  hidden,  as 
she  thought,  in  the  group  of  girls 
of  whom'she  was  in  charge,  watched 
him  thus  surrounded,  with  a  sad, 
proud  feeling  at  her  heart  of  how 
far  off  he  stood — sad  for  herself,  and 
proud,  so  proud,  for  him !  The 
concert  had  been  given  for  a  charit- 
able object — for  the  benefit  of  an 
old  and  disabled  musician.  Herr 
von  Heilmann  had  played  grandly  : 
now  he  stood,  cold  and  courteous, 
tall  and  stately,  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group,  paying  a  grave  ac- 
knowledgment of  just  homage  here, 
gravely  pushing  aside  foolish  flat- 
tery there,  while  his  eyes  keenly 
searched  the  crowded  room.  Annie 
did  not  know  how  much  her  eyes 
were  saying  when  his  found  them. 
Steadily,  without  any  show  of  haste, 
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he  made  his  way  through  the  bil- 
lowy sea  of  crinolined  beauty  to  the 
quiet  corner  occupied  by  Fraulein 
Griippe's  pupils.  He  spoke  to  each 
of  them — a  word  about  the  violinist 
who  had  played,  the  harpist  who 
was  about  to  play,  a  brief  criticism 
of  the  various  schools  of  music  re- 
presented by  the  selections  of  the 
programme — then,  last,  he  turned 
to  Annie.  There  was  nothing  to 
draw  attention  upon  her — no  differ- 
ence made  that  could  be  perceptible 
to  the  world  at  large,  or  even  to  the 
sharp  eyes  of  the  pupils ;  but  there 
was  something  which  Annie  felt — 
some  sunshine  of  kindness  and  en- 
couragement, some  pleased  recog- 


nition and  acceptance  of  her  un- 
spoken admiration,  passed  from  his 
eyes  into  her  soul  and  made  tumult 
there. 

But  somebody  reported  or  in- 
vented something  about  that  meet- 
ing which  did  riot  please  the  Frau- 
lein Griippe.  After  that  evening 
Annie  was  not  again  required  to 
take  unassisted  charge  in  public  of 
Fraulein  Grlippe's  pupils — a  charge 
she  had  always  accepted  with  re- 
luctance ;  for  among  the  number 
were  girls  of  her  own  age,  who, 
having  little  womanly  modesty  or 
discretion,  at  times  greatly  vexed 
and  annoyed  her  by  the  levity  of 
their  conduct. 


CHAPTER   III. 


At  last  a  Wednesday  came  on 
which  Fraulein  Griippe  could  find 
no  excuse  to  prevent  Annie  from 
visiting  her  old  friend,  Frau  von 
Heilmann.  Not  at  the  end  of  her 
resources,  however,  the  Fraulein 
herself  experienced  an  earnest  wish 
to  visit  the  dear  old  lady,  and  bade 
Annie  wait  till  she  was  at  leisure 
to  accompany  her.  By  this  means 
Annie  lost  two  hours  of  her  precious 
holiday.  At  last,  however,  she  and 
the  Fraulein  Griippe  were  on  their 
way  towards  the  Garten-Strasse. 
At  the  end  of  it  they  met  Herr  von 
Heilmann  :  he  released  Annie  from 
her  jaileress  by  requesting  the  hon- 
our of  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  the  Fraulein  on  the  subject 
of  the  private  concert  to  be  given 
shortly  at  her  Institute — at  the 
same  time  stating  that,  as  his  mother 
was  somewhat  indisposed,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  honoured  lady 
should  postpone  the  favour  of  her 
visit. 

"  Will  she  see  me  ?  may  7  go 
on  ?"  asked  Annie,  timidly. 

"  Will  my  mother  see  you  !  Cer- 
tainly, Das  versteht  sich"  (ga  va 
sans  dire).  Herr  von  Heilmann's 
tone  was  rather  reproachful,  while 
there  was  a  slight  twinkle  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  corner  of  his  eye.  Then, 
from  courtesy  to  the  Fraulein  ogress 


(for  a  man  must  be  courteous  to  an 
ogress  who  has  more  or  less  power 
to  torment  his  heart),  he  added, 
still  addressing  Annie — "  My  mo- 
ther stands  on  no  ceremony  with 
you,  you  know.  The  visit  of  the 
Fraulein  Griippe  being  a  more  un- 
wonted honour " 

Annie  sped  on,  and  Fraulein 
Griippe,  well  pleased,  turned  to  ac- 
company Herr  von  Heilmann  some 
distance  on  his  way.  She  knew 
now  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
Annie's  seeing  her  master  again 
that  day,  for  she  knew  that  Herr 
von  Heilmann's  engagements  would 
detain  him  till  long  after  Annie's 
leave  of  absence  would  have  ex- 
pired. Annie  sped  on,  but  when 
she  reached  the  familiar  door  her 
heart  failed  her  ;  she  made  no  sud- 
den ascent  and  rapid  incursion,  as 
had  been  her  wont ;  her  feet  falt- 
ered ;  she  approached  her  old  friend 
with  shy  hesitation. 

Frau  von  Heilmann  sat  in  her 
cold-weather  place  near  the  stove 
to-day — knitting,  of  course.  She 
greeted  Annie  with  kindliness,  but 
there  was  less  motherliness  and 
some  restraint  in  her  manner.  She 
was  under  orders  ;  the  one  subject 
on  which  she  was  not  to  speak  was 
ever  present  to  her,  naturally. 

"  More  crippled  than   ever,  my 
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dear,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  Annie's 
questions.  "  I'm  set  fast  till  spring 
now,  and  that  seems  a  long  time  to 
live  forward  to,  for  at  my  age  one 
cannot  look  for  many  more  earthly 
springs.  Very  pretty,  my  child, 
and  very  warm,"  she  said,  as  she 
drew  on  a  pair  of  mittens  Annie 
had  brought  her.  "  So  you  have 
sometimes  thought  of  the  old  woman 
all  this  time — eh  1  You  made  these 
for  her!'7 

"  Yes  ;  you  did  not  think  I  had 
forgotten — would  not  have  come  to 
you  if  I  could  !  I  have  been  hin- 
dered and  tormented  :  the  time  has 
been  very  long."  The  tears  were 
in  Annie's  eyes. 

"  Poor  little  one  !  It  is  as  Gott- 
fried says ;  you  are  thinner  and 
paler." 

"  He  said  so — he  notices,  then?" 

"Why  should  he  not?  You 
know  how  kind-hearted  and  com- 
passionate he  is  :  his  eyes  are  keen 
too.  Don't  you  remember,  child, 
when  that  poor  teacher  at  Fraulein 
Griippe's  first  fell  ill,  that  it  was 
my  Gottfried  who  noticed  how  she 
drooped  and  withered — as  it  was 
my  Gottfried  who  had  her  brought 
here  and  nursed  and  tended  till  she 
died — the  poor  old,  worn-out,  friend- 
less thing!" 

u  I  remember,"  sighed  Annie. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  proceeded 
Frau  von  Heilmann,  "  I  am  set  fast 
till  spring.  I  do  not  care  much  to 
go  out :  from  that  window,  where 
Gottfried  sets  me  whenever  the 
sun  shines,  I  see  plenty  of  life  and 
movement.  A  still-contained,  in- 
ward-turned existence  is  the  most 
fitting  for  an  aged  woman,  some 
think,  but  I  don't  much  believe  it, 
Annchen.  While  we  are  in  this 
world,  it  seems  to  me  more  beauti- 
ful and  right  to  live  its  joys  and 
sorrows — through  those  of  others 
when  our  own  are  past.  The  thing 
that  does  sometimes  fret  me  is,  that 
I  cannot  hear  my  Gottfried  play  in 
public,  and  see  how  they  court  and 
praise  him.  Last  night,  in  the 
concert-room  of  the  Schauspielhaus, 
he  played  grandly,  they  tell  me. 
Did  you  hear  him,  child  ?" 


"  No." 

"  He  likes  to  play  in  that  room  ; 
and  then  the  concert  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  actors  and  musicians. 
Yes,  he  played  grandly  :  the  Gra- 
finn  Rosalie  von  Thauenwald  has 
been  here  this  morning,  brimming 
over  with  enthusiasm.  She  has 
paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention 
lately,  Annchen  mein ;  can  she 
fancy  that  the  simple  old  mother 
does  not  see  through  her  ? "  Frau 
von  Heilmann  laughed  merrily,  but 
not  ill-naturedly.  "  Well,  she  is  a 
pretty  creature.  I  do  not  hold  in 
great  esteem  the  gay  young  widows 
of  old  husbands,  nor,  indeed,  any 
widow  whose  life  shows  no  effort 
to  bring  itself  into  accord  with  the 
apostle's  description  of  that  of  '  eine 
rechte  Wittwe,'  '  die  einsam  ist,  die 
ihre  Hoffnung  auf  Gott  stellet.' 
But  she  is  a  pretty  creature ;  there 
are  many  excuses  to  be  made  for 
her,  and  she  may  say"  (through  the 
sober-minded  and  pious  demeanour 
of  this  German  woman  would  some- 
times flash  a  spark  of  French  viva- 
city— '  wicked  -  wise,'  she  called  it) 
' '  that  she  has  at  any  rate  set  her  heart 
upon  the  peace  of  God  (Gottfried). 
I  do  not  see  how  I  can  think  the 
worse  of  her  for  that,  though  in 
my  young  days  it  was  not  the 
fashion  for  women,  whether  maid- 
ens or  widows,  to  do  the  courting. 
Yet,  undeniably,  she  is  a  charming 
creature,  and  seems  to  me  to  have 
more  heart  than  most  of  her  kind. 
Do  you  know  her,  Annchen  1 " 

"  By  sight  only,  liebe  Frau." 

To-day  it  was  not  Mutterchen 
and  Tochterchen.  Formerly  the  old 
dear  words  had  been  innocently 
used ;  they  could  be  so  no  longer ; 
they  must  mean  their  meaning,  or 
not  be  spoken.  If  to-day  they  were 
uttered  by  chance,  Annie  would 
blush  and  grow  confused  beneath 
Frau  von  Heilmann's  shrewd,  in- 
quiring look.  In  one  of  the  awk- 
ward pauses  ensuing  when  this  had 
happened,  Annie  turned  her  eyes 
upon  the  flowers  filling  a  vase  on 
the  table  which  stood  near,  and 
commented  on  their  beauty.  "  Yes, 
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they  are  lovely  ;  but  I  do  not  much 
love  to  see  such  a  forcing  of  the 
fair  order  of  nature.  May  lilies  in 
November  must  feel  themselves  so 
not-at-homish.  They  came  from  the 
young  Grafinn  ;  she  sent  them  this 
morning  with  the  prettiest  of  notes, 
before  she  came  herself.  There 
lies  the  note,  child  ;  read  it  if  you 
will :  observe  how  neatly  she  com- 
pliments Gottfried  in  the  post- 
script. He  read  it  with  the  grimmest 
of  faces,  nevertheless.  I  have  had 
many  such  pretty  notes  with  neat 
postscripts.  Ach,  Annchen,  when 
the  opera  comes  out,  I  expect  I 
shall  have  a  fine  time  of  it  then 
with  bouquets  and  billets-doux, 
fruits,  bonbons,  and  what  not ! 
Sometimes  I  feel  quite  grieved 
that  the  pretty  creatures  should 
waste  so  much  time  and  trouble  : 
if  I  say  so  to  Gottfried,  he  answers 
with  one  of  his  inwardly  amused 
looks,  'You  have  the  benefit,  mo- 
ther mine ;  they  are  not  harmed, 
nor  am  I/  " 

"  But  they  must  be  harmed,  and 
he  too,"  cried  Annie. 

"  Ech  !  you  think  so,  child.  Place 
aux  dames  ;  we  will  begin  with  the 
ladies.  'They  must  be  harmed,' 
you  say — and  why?  It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  true  feelings  of  true 
women  ;  it  is  puppet  -  play.  Take 
Gottfried  from  them,  and  they  will 
set  up  some  less  worthy  idol.  Is 
it  not  something  that  it  should  be 
a  true  man,  and  a  true  musician, 
before  whom  they  play  out  their 
little  game  ? " 

"Perhaps." 

"  Where  for  them  do  you  find  the 
harm,  then,  of  their  amusement  ? " 

"I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  no- 
where ;  yet  I  feel  as  if  it  were  some- 
where." 

"  As  you  do  not  know,  we  will 
pass  on.  You  say  he  too  must  be 
harmed.  How  ?  Do  you  think  this 
sort  of  thing  will  make  my  Gott- 
fried vain  ? " 

"  No,  no,  no.  I  was  not  thinking 
that  Herr  von  Heilmann  could  be 
made  vain.  But — but  must  it  not 
be  harmful  to  any  man  to  have  his 
notion  of  women  brought  so  low? " 


"  It  must  be  harmful  to  any  man 
to  have  his  notion  of  women  brought 
low.  Yes,  child,  there  you  are  right ; 
but  on  my  son  these  things  do  not 
work  thus.  Even  if,  every  day  of 
his  life,  he  were  pained,  grieved, 
disgusted,  by  seeing  women  so  far 
from  what  he  would  have  them, 
seeing  their  actions  characterised 
by  a  want  of  all  true  humility,  as  by 
a  want  of  all  modest  dignity,  this 
would  in  no  way  affect  his  rever- 
ence for  abstract  womanhood,  or 
lower  his  Ideal.  I  know  this,  not 
only  because,  when  we  have  talked 
on  the  subject,  he  has  said  it,  but 
also  because  his  conduct  in  many 
instances  has  proved  it  to  me.  He 
is  too  through-and-through  chival- 
rous, too  wholly  the  soul  of  honour, 
for  these  things  to  work  upon  him 
harmfully.  It  seems  to  me  that  his 
eye  pierces  through  the  atmosphere 
of  frivolous  untruth  and  fashionable 
ugliness  with  which  we  so  often 
surround  ourselves,  and  reaches  to 
the  central  potential  truth  of  our 
being.  The  spiritual  insight  of  such 
a  nature  may  in  the  most  seeming 
frivolous  of  fashionable  follies  de- 
tect the  stirring  and  striving  of  a 
saving  element — the  blind  beating 
of  the  bars,  and  the  dazzled  flutter- 
ing towards  the  truth — may  there- 
fore detect  something  not  unworthy 
of  reverence.  Reverence  is  the  in- 
most principle  of  my  Gottfried's 
nature.  I  have  never  seen  the  thing 
bearing  the  shape  of  woman  that 
he  seemed  able  to  scorn.  With  such 

a  man  a  woman  is  safe,  let  her 

But  I  am  prosing ;  when  I  talk  of 
Gottfried  the  subject  sometimes 
runs  away  with  me,  Annchen."  As 
she  spoke  she  suddenly  looked  from 
her  knitting  full  into  the  girl's 
face.  "  Prosing  and  philosophising. 
I  have  just  been  reading  the  Herr 
Professor  Dichmann's  work." 

Then,  while  Annie's  heart  was 
throbbing  and  burning  to  say  some 
little  word  that  should  prove  her 
recognition  of  the  nobleness  of  such 
high  faith  and  chivalry,  the  clever 
old  woman  began  to  talk  with  luci- 
dity and  power  of  the  book  she  had 
just  named — talk  which  ended  in 
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being  in  itself  a  little  philosophical 
essay — a  mental  exercise  for  self- 
improvement,  for  she  knew  right 
well  that  Annie  heard  little  and  un- 
derstood less  of  what  she  was  saying. 

After  Annie  had  risen  to  go,  Frau 
von  Heilmann  said,  "  The  Christ- 
mas holidays  cannot  be  very  far 
now ;  you  must  spend  them  with 
me  as  you  did  the  Midsummer.  I 
will  arrange  that  with  the  Fraulein 
Griippe.  You  are  not  sold  to  her, 
body  and  soul,  Annchen,  so  pluck 
up  courage,  and  don't  be  so  much 
afraid  of  her  as  Gottfried  thinks 
you  are,  poor  child.  Should  she 
send  you  away,  I  could  no  doubt 
find  you  a  place  would  suit  you 
as  well,  perchance  better."  Here 
she  restrained  a  mischievous  smile, 
which,  spite  of  her  efforts,  indicated 
itself.  "Through  the  Christmas 
weeks  I  shall  be  alone,  as  I  was  at 
Midsummer/'  she  went  on.  "  Gott- 
fried goes  to  some  of  his  grand 
friends — a  round  of  visits  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  one  Schloss  to 
another.  I  wish  it,  I  send  him.  I 
did  not  desire  that  he  should  be  a 
musician ;  I  wished  to  see  him  a 
soldier,  as  his  father  was ;  but  since 
he  is  a  musician,  I  desire  for  him  as 
great  a  name  and  as  wide  a  fame, 
being  a  musician,  as  had  his  father 
being  a  soldier.  The  more  he  is 
known,  the  more  he  is  respected. 
The  people  he  goes  to  have  influence 
— will  be  useful — so  I  send  him,  my 
Gottfried,  out  into  the  world." 

The  old  woman's  dark  eyes  flashed 
under  the  bushy  snow-white  brows, 
— a  flash  that  quickened  the  beating 
of  Annie's  heart. 

In  leave-taking  to-day  Annie 
stooped  to  kiss  the  old  brown  hands ; 
they  drew  her  down  :  Frau  von 
Heilmann  kissed  her  solemnly  on 
both  cheeks,  with  the  words  "  God 
guide  thee,  child."  Then,  still  hold- 
ing the  girl  fast,  she  added,  "  Gott- 
fried gave  me  a  message.  He  says, 
Annchen,  he  begs  of  you  to  remem- 
ber that,  however  your  heart  may 
decide  in  a  certain  matter,  you  must 
not  flee  from  us  and  shun  us  ;  that 
we,  he  and  his  mother,  will  always 
be  your  friends.  He  earnestly  begs 


of  you  to  remember  this.  He  says 
that,  if  you  choose  so,  he  can  be  to 
you  only  a  friend,  and  yet  with  all 
his  might  your  friend.  This  is  true; 
I  know  it.  There,  I  have  given  his 
message ;  and  again  I  say,  God  guide 
thee,  child." 

Again,  and  more  fervently,  Annie 
kissed  the  old  woman's  hands,  then 
she  hurried  away. 

Outside,  instead  of  turning  to- 
wards her  prison-house,  though  she 
had  already  over-stayed  her  time, 
Annie  took  her  way  through  the 
sodden  paths  and  the  bare  trees  of 
the  great  garden  towards  the  dismal 
banks  of  the  black  canal. 

She  wanted  freedom,  open  air, 
space.  She  felt  that  just  then  she 
could  not  endure  to  be  shut  in  be- 
tween walls,  surrounded  by  eyes 
and  tongues. 

Having  gained  the  canal -path, 
she  hurried  on  and  on,  faster  arid 
faster,  unconsciously  driven  by  her 
driving  thoughts,  not  heeding  the 
increasing  cold  and  darkness. 

When  at  length  she  paused  and 
turned,  she  was  frightened  to  find 
herself  alone  so  late  in  that  dismal 
place.  The  lights  of  the  town,  the 
few  she  could  see  through  the  bran- 
ches of  the  trees  which  intervened 
between  her  and  it,  looked  far  off ; 
nothing  seemed  near  but  the  cling- 
ing clammy  fog  and  the  crawling 
water. 

Presently  it  seemed  to  her  that, 
walk  swiftly  as  she  would,  a  follow- 
ing footstep  gained  upon  her.  Be- 
tween her  and.  the  town,  after  she 
should  have  crossed  the  bridge,  lay 
the  desolate  gardens,  as  dreary  and 
deserted  at  this  hour  as  any  savage 
wilderness  or  wood.  There  came  in- 
to her  mind,  against  her  will,  stories 
she  had  heard  about  things  that  had 
happened  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  the  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
of  the  gaining  footstep  excited  her 
wildest  fears. 

Reaching  the  bridge  just  as  she 
knew  by  the  sound  that  her  pur- 
suer, if  such  he  were,  was  upon  her, 
she  paused  there,  breathless  and 
exhausted,  ready  in  the  desperation 
of  her  fear  to  jump  into  the  water, — 
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either  that,  or  he  should  pass  her 
before  she  entered  the  garden. 

A  figure,  looking  large  through 
the  fog,  was  at  her  side  ;  it  passed. 
She  thought  she  had  not  been  ob- 
served ;  her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound  :  then  the  person  who  was  so 
much  an  object  of  her  dread  paused 
and  turned.  Annie  clutched  the  low 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  held  her- 
self ready  for  a  spring. 

"Is  it  possible! — here  alone,  at 
this  hourT'  questioned  the  voice, 
which  she  had  no  doubt  now  was  the 
dearest  to  her  in  all  the  world. 

Poor  Annie  !  she  sprang  to  Herr 
von  Heilmann,  and  clasped  both 
little  hands  round  his  arm,  beside 
herself  with  relief  and  gratitude  for 
the  first  moment. 

"  You  knew  me,  then  1 "  was  her 
senseless  question. 

"  Not  at  first,  Fraulein ;  and  now 
it  seems  too  incredible.  I  paused 
and  turned  because  I  could  not  let 
myself  pass  by  any  woman  in  such 
a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  without 
making  her  the  offer  of  my  protec- 
tion." 

Annie's  hands  loosed  themselves 
and  fell  from  off  his  arm.  What 
could  he  think  of  her  ?  She  felt 
her  soul  shrink  from  the  severe  pain 
expressed  by  his  voice.  Would  he 
not  have  cause  now  to  believe  the 
worst  Fraulein  Griippe  might  choose 
to  tell  him  of  her  insubordination 
and  wild  imprudence  1 

Poor  Annie  !  It  was  a  pity  the 
darkness  had  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  detect  the  light,  sudden 
and  sweet,  that  had  come  into  his 
face,  the  twinkle  of  the  eye  and 
twitch  of  the  mouth,  when  he  felt 
the  confiding  clasp  of  those  little 
hands.  She  had  once  seen  some- 
thing like  it,  in  the  very  early  days 
of  their  acquaintance,  when  she 
talked  his  tongue  with  blundering 
difficulty.  She  had  let  a  "  du  "  slip 
out  instead  of  the  fit  and  formal 
"  sie,';  and  had  for  a  moment  won- 
dered what  error  of  hers  had  caused 
the  look  of  repressed  but  pleased 
amusement,  the  transient  sparkle, 
which  she  saw  cross  her  master's 
grave  face. 


As  well  as  she  could  the  poor 
child  excused  herself  as  they  walk- 
ed towards  the  town  side  by  side. 
Her  longing  for  air  and  liberty  had 
been  irresistible,  she  told  him ;  it 
was,  sometimes :  till  the  last  few 
years,  she  had  led  such  a  free  life. 
She  had  been  thinking,  and  had  not 
noticed  how  far  she  went  or  how 
dark  it  grew.  She  had  paused  on 
the  bridge  because  the  following 
footstep  frightened  her,  and  she 
felt  safer  there  than  in  the  gar- 
den. 

"  How  could  the  bridge  save  you, 
my  Fraulein  1 " 

"The  water  might  have  saved 
me,"  she  answered. 

"  Ach  Himmel ! "  She  did  not 
catch  his  exclamation,  or  know  the 
inward  shudder — the  inward  grasp- 
ing clasp  of  her — with  which  it  was 
breathed.  He  said  a  few  strong 
words  of  the  danger  she  had  in- 
curred, but  he  did  not  speak  any 
personal  reproof — from  him  to  her  ; 
that  he  assumed  no  right  to  do. 

"I  will  not  do  so  any  more;  I 
will  not  do  anything  so  imprudent 
again ;  I  am  very  sorry/'  Annie  said, 
with  childlike  simplicity  and  fer- 
vour of  penitence.  "  Now,  think 
of  it  no  more,  pray  !  "  she  added, 
with  some  dignity. 

"  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly 
dismissed  from  the  mind,  Fraulein ; 
but  I  thank  you  earnestly  for  the 
goodness  of  your  promise,  and  we 
will  speak  of  the  painful  subject  no 
more." 

What  did  they  then  speak  of? 
Nothing. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  was  silent — 
from  pain  and  displeasure,  Annie 
thought.  In  truth,  he  was  both 
pained  and  displeased,  but  infin- 
itely pitiful  too ;  and  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts  was  how  best  to 
extricate  the  heedless  girl  from  the 
unpleasant  consequences  of  her  im- 
prudence. They  were  in  the  Gar- 
ten Strasse  by  the  time  he  had 
settled  that  matter  with  himself. 

"  It  will  be  best  that  you  come 
to  my  mother/'  he  said  to  Annie. 
"She  will  scold  you  sharply,  but 
you  know  how  good  her  heart  is 
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towards  you.  You  must  sup  with 
us,  and  afterwards  our  old  Hans 
shall  conduct  you  to  Fraulein 
Griippe's,  and  my  mother  will  send 
with  you  a  note,  in  which  she  will 
apologise  for  having  detained  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  am  much 
ashamed  to  give  so  much  trouble. 
Would  it  not,  perhaps,  be  better 
that  I  should  return  at  once  ?  " 

They  stood  under  the  entrance- 
lamp  now,  and  she  was  reassured 
by  the  kindliness  of  his  face,  as  he 
answered,  half  jestingly — 

"To  be  sent,  like  a  naughty 
child,  supperless  to  bed.  The  fru- 
gal evening  meal  is  long  over  at  the 
Fraulein  Griippe's.  No ;  enter  with 
me ;  you  are  half-starved  and  very 
tired ;  let  my  mother  see  you  rested 
and  refreshed  before  you  return." 

So  they  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
together  entered  the  well  warmed 
and  lighted  room  where  the  table 
was  already  spread  for  the  friendly 
evening  meal. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  hastened  to 
offer  to  his  mother  a  few  words  of 
explanation,  adding,  in  a  lighter 
and  more  familiar  tone  than  he 
had  used  while  they  were  alone, 
and  gently  laying  his  hand  on  An- 
nie's shoulder  as  he  spoke — 

"Do  not  scold  our  poor  little 
friend  much,  mother.  She  is  tired 
and  starved  and  cold,  and  she  has 
promised,  the  good  child,  to  be  no 
more  so  imprudent." 

With  those  words  he  passed 
through  the  room  to  his  own  apart- 
ments ;  and  poor  Annie,  overcome 
by  his  kindness  and  the  weakness 
of  her  own  exhaustion,  knelt  down 
before  his  mother,  rested  her  head 
on  her  lap,  and  burst  into  tears. 

But  neither  those  tears  nor  Herr 
von  Heilmann's  intercession  saved 
Annie  from  a  sharp  scolding — a 
stinging  reproof :  after  which  the 
truest  motherly  kindness  was  la- 
vished upon  her. 

Annie  spent  two  very  happy 
hours.  It  was  so  warm,  so  bright, 
so  home-like,  so  every  way  pleasant, 
in  Frau  von  Heilmann's  living-room 
at  the  restful,  comfortful,  friendly 


hour  when  the  Abend-brod  was 
eaten — the  time  when,  the  day's 
labour  done,  the  mother  and 
son  drew  nearest  to  each  other. 
Annie — little,  strange,  and  friend- 
less Annie — was  made  to  feel  neither 
strange  nor  friendless,  but  one  of 
the  home  inmates. 

As  by -and -by  she  stepped  out 
into  the  bitter  night,  followed  by 
the  old  house -servant,  Hans,  she 
drew  close  round  her  the  soft  warm 
shawl  of  Frau  von  Heilmann's, 
which  her  master  had  himself  hung 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  said  to 
herself — 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  night  or 
the  cold — or  her  cruelty  1  Let  the 
night  be  black  and  the  wind  biting. 
Let  the  Fraulein  speak  swords  and 
look  poison  and  daggers.  It  is  well 
with  me — all  is  warm  to  me — all  is 
well  with  me." 

This  evening  Annie's  confidences 
to  herself  were  made,  not  in  the  old 
home-tongue,  but  in  the  tongue  of 
the  home  she  had  just  left,  the 
home  which  she  had  been  made  to 
feel,  if  even  she  had  not  been  told, 
stood  ready  for  her,  waiting  to  be, 
when  she  willed  it,  her  home.  Lov- 
ingly she  dwelt  upon  some  of  the 
homely  home-suggestive  phrases  of 
the  friendly  tongue,  and  she  was 
happy,  so  happy,  till  the  old  doubt 
returned.  How  could  he  love  her1? 
How  should  he  love  her  1  How 
otherwise  than  with  "pity  and  grave 
kindness  "  should  such  a  man  love 
a  girl  like  her  ? 

If  so — if  he  loved  her  so,  and  only 
so,  well  1  was  not  this,  from  him, 
enough  for  her? — for  her  happi- 
ness 1  For  her — for  her  happiness  ? 
Yes.  But  for  him — for  his  happi- 
ness 1  Annie  believed  that,  through 
his  music,  she  knew  something  of 
her  master  that  obliged  her  to  an- 
swer the  last  question  with  a  fatal 
"no." 

She  was  at  her  prison-house. 

"  Leben  sie  wohl,  my  most  highly 
honoured  Fraulein,"  old  Hans  was 
saying. 

If  she  were  sharply  rated  or  es- 
caped lightly,  she  did  not  know. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


On  the  following  Friday  Herr 
Von  Heilmann  and  the  Fraulein 
Griippe  had  a  slight  altercation,  if 
such  it  could  be  called.  The  lady 
was  angry  and  excited  (perhaps,  be- 
ginning to  despair  of  her  game,  she 
sometimes  let  her  mask  slip  on  one 
side) ;  the  gentleman  was  courteous, 
severe,  and  resolute. 

"  You  desire  that  Fraulein  Gresh- 
am should  play  at  your  concert, 
madame.  Well,  I  think  it  a  pity ; 
she  is  too  nervous  for  it  not  to  be 
painful  to  her  to  do  so — too  ner- 
vous to  do  herself  or  me  justice ; 
but  if  I  bow  to  your  desire  in  this 
matter,  I  cannot  be  dictated  to  as 
regards  the  composition  she  should 
render." 

"As  to  her  nervousness,  mein 
Herr,  she  must  conquer  that.  In 
her  position  she  has  no  business  to 
indulge  in  any  such  nonsense.  Up- 
on her  playing  I  shall  insist ;  and  I 
much  desire  that  she  should  play 
the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor, 
composed  by  my  late  lamented  fa- 
ther on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  most  worthy  Princess  Wilhel- 
inina." 

"  Impossible,  madame.  The  merit 
of  the  composition  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  will  not  presume  to 
enter ;  but  that  it  should  be  played 
by  such  hands  as  these "  (here, 
with  the  most  entirely  business-like 
gravity,  a  complete  absorption  in 
the  matter  under  discussion,  he 
took  up  one  of  Annie's  hands — she 
was  sitting  at  the  piano  beside  him 
—  and  laid  it  upon  his  own)  "is 
a  physical  impossibility.  These 
fingers  are  lithe,  and  the  wrist" 
(raising  it,  and  giving  it  a  little 
shake)  "  is  finely  flexible ;  still  the 
composition  of  which  you  speak  is 
not  for  such  hands  as  these."  So 
saying,  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
awake  to  the  consciousness  that 
the  hand  he  had  again  placed  on 
his — the  more  strongly,  by  force  of 
contrast,  to  mark  its  minuteness — 
was  something  more  than  a  piece 


of  dainty  mechanism.  He  gently 
replaced  it  on  the  keys  of  the  piano 
with  a  look,  as  he  said,  "  Verzeihen 
sie,  gnadigste  Fraulein,"  that  was 
from  him  a  caress.  But  Annie, 
sitting  passive  while  her  fate  was 
discussed,  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

He  turned  again  to  the  watchful 
Fraulein  Griippe,  and  continued, 
severely — "  As  to  this  concert,  the 
credit  or  discredit  of  it  will  be 
mine  :  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gramme and  allotment  of  the  music 
is  therefore  wholly  my  affair,  and 
I  cannot  submit,  madame,  to  even 
such  judicious  and  wise  co-opera- 
tion as  yours  would  doubtless  be. 
With  my  other  pupils  the  playing 
or  not  playing  on  this  occasion  has 
been  a  matter  of  choice.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  compulsory  on 
the  part  of  the  Fraulein  Gresham. 
I  therefore  ask  her — Miss  Gresham, 
is  it  agreeable  to  you  that  your 
name  should  be  placed  upon  the 
programme'?" 

The  question  was  put  in  the  se- 
vere tone  which  he  had  used  to 
Fraulein  Griippe,  but  the  thought- 
ful eyes  were  full  of  kindness  when 
they  met  Annie's.  Annie  cared  for 
nothing  in  the  matter  but  to  please 
her  master.  It  was  impossible  to 
her,  after  meeting  that  look,  to 
answer  his  question  otherwise  than 
with  another. 

"  Do  you  wish  it  ? " 

This  time  she  detected  a  certain 
pleasant  change  in  his  face,  enough 
to  assure  her  that  she  had  pleased 
him.  Before  he  answered  he  ap- 
peared to  reflect  for  a  moment, 
then  said,  "  On  the  whole,  I  think, 
yes." 

"  I  must  stipulate,"  he  continued, 
turning  upon  Fraulein  Griippe, 
"  that  Miss  Gresham  shall  have  the 
use  of  a  piano  for  at  least  three  hours 
daily."  As  he  rose  to  go,  he  added 
— "  I  have  always  had  pride  and 
pleasure  in  my  English  pupils,  find- 
ing among  them  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  industrious  of  my 
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scholars.  I  assure  myself  that  it 
is  not  Fraulein  Gresham  who  will 
prove  the  exception." 

He  did  not  allow  himself  to  seek 
an  answer  in  Annie's  face,  or  he 
would  have  met  a  very  bright  one. 

"I  cannot  make  them  out!" 
Fraulein  Griippe  remarked  to  her 
confidential  friend.  "If  there  is 
anything  between  them,  she  is  the 
slyest  little  thing.  I  have  watched 
and  watched,  and  I  cannot  detect  a 
spark  of  coquetry  or  consciousness 
in  her  conduct.  She  is  altogether 
the  good  pupil ;  sits  and  looks  like 
a  demure  baby :  '  Mais  il  n'est, 
comme  on  dit,  pire  eau  que  1'eau 
qui  dort.'  " 

"  The  English  women  are  so  con- 
trolled, so  quiet  and  so  deep,  you 
see,  dear  Angel,"  answered  the 
friend  addressed.  "  This  girl  is  no 
doubt  cunning  enough  to  know 
the  kind  of  manner-of-being  (Art 
zu  seyn)  likely  to  catch  a  grave 
man  of  middle  age  like  Herr  von 
Heilmann,  who  in  a  wife  would 
probably  like  to  find  the  docility 
that  other  men,  who  marry  earlier, 
look  for  in  their  children." 

"  <  Catch!'  'wife!'  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me,  my  dearest " — the 
voice  was  sharp  and  angry — "  that 
you  think  there  is  any  danger — 
that  you  fancy  he  means  to  marry 
her?" 

"  No,  no,  no ;  a  thousand  times 
no ! "  cried  the  alarmed  confidante. 
"  Last  time  I  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  him  with  you,  I  thought 
there  was  a  decided,  a  pronounced 
— in  short,  a  something  difficult  to 
describe,  but  certainly  a  something 


in  his  manner  towards  you,  dearest 
Angel,  very  different  from  his  man- 
ner towards  other  women." 

After  that  Friday  Annie  set  her 
heart  to  her  music  more  than 
she  had  ever  done  before,  though 
she  had  always  loved  it,  and  often 
found  in  it  the  one  delight  of  dreary 
days.  She  no  longer  meekly  relin- 
quished to  the  first  claimant  the 
hours  of  study  to  which  she  had  a 
right,  and  by  rising  very  early  she 
secured  others  which  no  one  con- 
tested with  her.  She  had  set  her 
heart  towards  her  music,  and  yet, 
though  she  loved  it,  not  for  its  own 
sake :  the  heart  set  towards  the  art 
was  set  upon  pleasing  the  master. 
With  the  singular  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  of  which  she 
was  capable  she  kept  this  aim  in 
sight.  She  was  conscious  that  he 
especially  desired  her  success ;  she 
did  not  question  "why."  Also  she 
was  conscious  that  she  especially 
desired  to  please  him ;  she  did  not 
question  "why"  or  "what  more." 
To  the  publicity  of  the  concert  she 
looked  forward  with  no  dread  and 
no  pleasure,  but  with  intense  an- 
xiety. She  would  be  no  more  ner- 
vous in  playing  before  fifty  people 
than  in  playing  before  her  master 
only ;  their  presence  would  merely 
affect  her  in  as  far  as  it  affected 
him,  making  her  more  desirous  to 
do  well  because  she  believed  that  it 
made  him  more  desirous  that  she 
should  do  so.  The  one  thing  she 
cared  about  was,  that  she  should 
not  shame  or  disappoint  him. 

But  before  that  day  came  other 
things  happened  to  Annie. 


CHAPTER  v. 


"A  visit"  and  "Fraulein  Gresh- 
am" were  words  that  fell  on 
Annie's  ear  as  she  sat  in  class  one 
morning — unwonted  words,  falling 
there  so  strangely  that  she  paid 
them  no  heed,  did  not  believe  that 
she  had  heard  rightly.  But  when 
the  class  was  over,  Fraulein  Griippe 
sent  her  down  to  the  refectory  to 
receive  a  visitor.  The  refectory 


was  a  long  bare  room ;  long  tables 
and  long  forms,  -  and  the  inevita- 
ble piano,  were  its  only  furniture. 
Visitors  were  ordinarily  received  in 
the  salon,  but  Annie  was  so  greatly 
out  of  favour  that  any  place  was 
good  enough  for  a  friend  of  hers. 

"What  dungeon  do  I  find  you 
in  ! "  exclaimed  a  clear  ringing  Eng- 
lish voice  as  Annie  entered  the 
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room.  Her  hands  were  taken,  and 
her  cheeks  were  kissed  by  a  mus- 
tached  mouth,  before  she  had  time 
to  recognise  her  visitor. 

"Cousin  Basil!"  her  tone  was 
half  joyful,  half  doubtful. 

"Do  you  doubt  it?  Will  you 
have  me  turned  away  as  an  impos- 
tor? Have  you  quite  forgotten 
me?" 

"  You  are  grown  from  a  boy  into 
a  man,  remember,  and  I  had  no 
reason  to  expect  to  see  you.  Where 
have  you  dropped  from  ?  Oh,  it  is 
pleasant  to  hear  a  home  voice  and 
see  a  home  face." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so.  I  have 
had  a  world  of  difficulty  in  finding 
you  out.  I  am  here  for  a  few  days 
en  route  for  home.  This  place  is 
not  really  en  route,  but  I  made  it  so 
to  see  you.  And  now  how  can  I 
see  you  in  any  satisfactory  way? 
Do  you  ever  get  out  ?  I  am  stay- 
ing in  a  very  pleasant  family — the 
family  of  a  friend  of  mine  out  there. 
They  are  really  hospitable  people — 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Can 
I  speak  to  the  principal  here  and 
get  you  leave  of  absence?  You 
could  tell  her  I'm  your  brother  if 
you  think  she  would  not  trust  you 
with  a  cousin." 

"  She  knows  I  have  no  brother — 
no  near  relations,"  Annie  answered, 
smiling. 

"No  near  relations!  What  do 
you  call  me,  then,  eh  ?" 

"A  second  cousin  is  hardly  a 
near  though  he  may  be  a  dear  rela- 
tion, Basil.  Though  you  used  to 
be  like  a  brother  to  me,  I  cannot 
pass  you  off  as  one.  Oh,  how  long 
do  you  stay  ?  Of  course,  I  must  see 
something  of  you.  I  will  manage 
it  somehow." 

"  I  only  meant  to  stay  a  couple 
of  days,  but  I  fancy  it  may  be  a 
couple  of  weeks.  To  tell  the  truth, 
one  of  my  friend's  sisters  is  an  un- 
commonly nice  girl,  and  she  can 
speak  English,  and  it's  uncommonly 
jolly  to  hear  her  do  it.  But  I  must 
get  home  before  Christmas,  how- 
ever. Annie,  what  becomes  of  you 
in  the  holidays?  Why  not  come 
over  with  me?" 


"That  is  perfectly  impossible, 
Basil." 

"I  know  of  old  that  ' perfectly 
impossible'  of  yours;  it  was  always 
a  settler.  But  how  about  getting 
out  ?  Can't  you  come  at  once  ?  The 
day  is  glorious;  it  is  a  shame  to 
lose  it  in  this  den.  Couldn't  you 
take  a  good  walk  with  me  in  those 
gardens  ?  I  have  a  world  of  things 
to  tell  you  about." 

While  Annie  was  hesitating, 
Fraulein  Griippe  came  into  the 
room,  curious  as  to  her  teacher's 
visitor.  For  some  reason  of  her 
own  she  proved  wonderfully  gra- 
cious, accepted  the  guarantee  of 
cousinship  as  all-sufficient,  was 
charmed  that  her  young  friend 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  countryman,  granted  immunity 
from  all  the  duties  of  the  day,  and 
urged  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
beautiful  weather  by  going  out- 
doors at  once. 

"At  what  hour  is  it  likely  to 
be  most  convenient  for  me  to  take 
my  music-lesson,  madame  ? "  Annie 
asked;  "this  is  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann's  afternoon,  you  remember, 
and  I  shall  wish  to  return  for  my 
lesson." 

"Excuse  yourself  that  also  for 
once,  my  too  industrious  Mees," 
was  the  answer  in  broken  English. 
"  I  charge  myself  with  your  ex- 
cuses." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  a  whole  holiday.  As 
madame  is  so  good,  I  claim  you  for 
all  the  day!"  cried  Basil.  "This 
evening  we  are  going  to  the  opera ; 
you  must  join  us,  Annie.  There  are 
to  be  ladies  of  the  party,  madame." 
"  Exactly,  sir ;  I  can  quite  well 
confide  my  young  friend  to  your 
care,  I  perceive.  Go,  dear  Mees, 
and  prepare  yourself;  the  while  I 
will  entertain  your  cousin." 

"  An  easy-going  soul  for  a  school- 
mistress," was  Basil's  comment  as 
they  left  the  house.  "  Young  and 
handsome  herself,  she's  fond  of 
gaiety,  no  doubt,  and  so  has  more 
sympathy  with  the  pleasures  of 
other  people.  Are  you  comfortable 
with  her,  Annie  ? " 

"I  might  be  worse  off;  on  the 
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whole,  I  am  not  unhappy,"  was 
Annie's  evasive  answer. 

"  And  that  is  all  you  can  say  for 
yourself,  poor  little  thing  T'  Basil 
drew  his  cousin's  hand  through  his 
arm  as  he  spoke.  She  did  not  like 
to  withdraw  it,  though  there  were 
reasons  why  she  would  not  have 
had  it  there. 

The  day  was  keen  and  bright. 
Annie  enjoyed  the  brisk  movement 
through  the  light  clear  air,  the  sense 
of  freedom,  her  cousin's  merry  re- 
miniscences of  their  early  happy 
country  life ;  above  all  she  enjoyed 
the  befriended  feeling  his  presence 
gave  her,  the  sense  of  kinship,  of 
belonging  to  somebody.  A  second 
cousin  was  something  to  one  so 
friendless,  who  so  often  felt  herself 
so  mere  a  "waif  and  stray."  But  in 
her  enjoyment  Annie  did  not  for- 
get her  music  or  her  master,  or  her 
determination,  unrevealed  to  the 
Fraulein  Griippe,  to  be  at  the  school 
by  the  time  Herr  von  Heilmann  was 
due  there.  After  her  lesson  she 
would  go  out  again — go  to  the 
opera,  if  Fraulein  Griippe  chose 
to  permit  her.  Of  this  she  was 
doubtful;  but  she  would  take  her 
chance — any  way  not  sacrifice  her 
lesson.  The  schoolhouse  was  not 
far  from  the  gardens ;  the  iron  gate 
of  its  prison  walls  was  visible 
through  the  vista  of  the  grand 
avenue.  As  they  returned  towards 
it,  laughing  and  talking  gaily,  eyes 
and  cheeks  bright  with  the  keen 
yet  sunny  air,  drawing  many  eyes 
(of  which  they  were  wholly  uncon- 
scious) upon  them,  Annie  saw  Herr 
von  Heilmann  leave  the  gate  and 
come  towards  them. 

Annie  hurried  on  her  companion ; 
she  wished  to  meet  her  master,  to 
question,  to  explain.  It  still  want- 
ed half  an  hour  of  the  time  at  which 
he  usually  began  to  give  his  lessons. 
Just  as  they  were  about  to  meet, 
Herr  von  Heilmann,  lifting  his  hat 
to  Annie  with  very  grave  courtesy, 
turned  into  a  narrower  side-path. 

"  I  say,  Annie,  who's  your  friend  ] 
That  grand,  soldierly -looking  fel- 
low ?"  asked  Basil. 

"  That  was  Herr  von  Heilmann," 


Annie  answered,  in  rather  a  choked 
voice. 

"  Who  is  Herr  von  Heilmann  ?" 

"  My  music-master/'  spoken  with 
still  more  difficulty.  "  I  am  too 
late !  He  has  given  his  lessons 
earlier,  and  she  did  not  tell  me. 
I  am  too  late."  Annie  pulled  down 
her  veil. 

"  So  much  the  better :  no  need 
to  go  in  then.  That  man  a  music- 
master  !  I  should  not  have  dreamt 
it.  What  a  pity;  he  ought  to  be 
colonel  of  a  regiment ;  he  might 
be  a  great  general.  He  reminded 
me  of  some  of  the  portraits  of  Gari- 
baldi." 

Poor  Annie  !  she  felt  as  if  all  her 
pleasure  in  her  holiday  was  gone; 
she  let  her  companion  take  her  just 
where  he  would.  But  Annie's  was 
a  light,  elastic  temperament;  not 
fickle,  but  flexible;  true  as  steel, 
and  bending  rather  than  breaking, 
as  does  highly-tempered  steel. 

The  people  to  whose  house  Basil 
took  her  were  friendly  and  kind. 
She  so  seldom  had  any  change  or 
gaiety,  so  seldom  saw  kind  faces 
and  heard  kind  words,  that  when  she 
found  herself  one  of  a  merry  circle 
gathering  round  the  table  where 
the  afternoon  coffee  was  being 
poured  out,  and  the  object  of  uni- 
versal kindness  and  interest,  she 
could  not  help  brightening  up  again 
— feeling  her  own  heart  expand  in 
that  heart -full  home -atmosphere. 
She  would  be  happy,  she  resolved ; 
yet  Herr  von  Heilmann' s  grave  face 
and  stately  bow  frequently  pre- 
sented themselves  to  her ;  she 
feared  that  he  was  pained  and  dis- 
pleased :  for  the  displeasure  she 
did  not  so  much  care,  because  she 
had  not  merited  it,  and  could  by  a 
word  of  explanation  remove  it ;  but 
the  pain — she  took  that  to  heart, 
as  her  pain. 

The  operetta  given  that  night 
was  a  light,  sparkling  piece — it 
suited  Basil's  taste  well,  and  it 
amused  Annie.  Without  stirring  or 
delighting,  it  amused  her;  while 
the  brilliant  scene,  the  dazzle  of 
light,  and  the  mirth  of  her  com- 
panions, excited  her.  Annie  was 
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very  gay;  her  look  of  enjoyment 
and  her  sweet  yet  piquante  pretti- 
ness  drew  many  eyes  upon  her.  She 
did  not  know  this,  for  she  was  an 
unconscious  little  creature,  who  gave 
herself  wholly,  as  far  as  the  outer 
world  was  concerned,  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  moment — to  seeing 
what  she  had  come  to  see,  and  hear- 
ing what  she  had  come  to  hear. 
So  she  was  unrestrainedly  gay  till, 
during  the  last  act,  she  became 
aware  that  Herr  von  Heilmann  was 
in  the  house — in  the  box  of  the 
beautiful  young  Grafinn  Rosalie 
von  Thauenwald.  The  box  com- 
manded that  part  of  the  parquet  in 
which  Annie  sat — he  must  surely 
have  seen  her;  but  after  she  be- 
came aware  of  his  presence,  he  did 
not  look  towards  her.  He  stood 
behind  the  Grafinn's  chair;  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  he  looked  to- 
wards the  stage.  Again  and  again 
Annie  felt  her  eyes  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  him;  his  face  ex- 
pressed neither  pleasure  nor  dis- 
pleasure: he  looked  quiet,  cold, 
critical,  a  man  of  marble.  Sud- 
denly the  wonderful  thought  came 
to  Annie  of  how  it  was  this  man, 
who  had  once  drawn  her  to  his 
breast,  held  her  against  his  heart. 
Should  she  ever,  ever  be  again  so 
near  him1?  Or  would  the  lovely 
face  of  that  young  Grafinn  some 
day  rest  there?  How  strangely 
she  felt  as  this  thought  filled  her 
with  its  marvellously  mingled  sweet 
and  bitter. 

Annie  had  looked  once  too  often ; 
she  blushed  overpoweringly,  meet- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  Grafinn.  She 
turned  away  towards  the  stage,  but 
she  was  conscious  of  how  the  Gra- 
finn turned  to  Herr  von  Heilmann, 
touched  his  arm  with  her  gloved 
hand,  offered  him  her  glass,  and 
whispered  some  words  in  the  ear 
inclined  towards  her.  Then  she 
was  conscious  that  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann looked  towards  where  she 
sat,  as  if  for  the  first  time:  she 
turned  to  meet  the  look — she  could 
not  help  it.  With  an  air  of  grave 
respect,  the  master  inclined  his 
head  to  Annie  as  he  declined  the 
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offered  glass.  No  smile  of  his 
answered  that  which  rippled  all 
over  the  face  of  the  Grafinn. 

After  this  Annie  neither  saw 
nor  heard  much;  she  sat  surrounded 
by  a  dream  -  atmosphere ;  between 
her  and  all  she  looked  upon  there 
was  a  haze.  All  colour  and  sparkle 
left  her  face ;  she  was  tired — very 
tired,  she  thought;  she  was  glad 
when  the  curtain  fell,  and  it  all 
was  over.  In  the  corridor,  after 
they  had  taken  leave  of  their  other 
friends,  Basil  having  to  take  Annie 
back  to  the  school,  they  met  Herr 
von  Heilmann.  The  Grafinn,  richly 
shawled,  and  her  lovely  face  framed 
by  a  delicate  white  hood,  was  lean- 
ing upon  his  arm.  He  stopped  to 
speak  to  Annie. 

"  You  are  tired  with  your  day's 
pleasure,  Fraulein,"  he  said,  kindly. 
Then  with  a  sterner  air,  "  Did  you 
know  that  I  had  changed  my 
hour?" 

"  I  did  not  know — I  was  going 
back  for  my  lesson  when  I  saw  you." 

"Good!"  Then  a  moment's  pause. 
"  To-morrow  at  eight,  if  not  too 
early  an  hour  for  you,  I  can  give 
you  the  lesson  you  lost  to-day." 

Annie  had  no  time  to  thank  him, 
except  by  the  light  flashing  all  over 
her  face.  The  Grafinn  murmured 
something  of  the  draught  from  the 
staircase;  with  a  bow  he  moved 
on.  Annie  and  Basil,  pushed  by 
the  crowd,  for  a  moment  followed 
them  closely. 

"  Who  is  the  charming  Englan- 
derinn  1 "  asked  the  Grafinn,  her 
heart  perhaps  not  at  ease.  Annie's 
face,  all  bright  again,  had  looked 
too  bewitching,  shining  out  of  the 
pale  pink  hood — a  hood  that  had 
been  lent  her  by  Basil's  fair  friend; 
and  Herr  von  Heilmann  had  looked 
too  kindly  upon  that  little  face. 

Annie  heard  the  question,  and 
she  heard  the  answer,  paternally 
grave,  stern  in  its  earnest  repres- 
sion of  any  light  comment,  such  as 
that  on  which  the  Countess  had  be- 
fore ventured. 

"  A  favourite  little  pupil  of  mine 
— a  dear  child  of  whom  my  mother 
is  very  fond." 

2L 
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Then  Annie  could  hear  no  more, 
and  could  therefore  attend  to  Basil. 
He  was  saying — 

"Your  music-master's  wife  is  a 
very  lovely  creature;  but  do  you 
know,  I  think  she  is  of  a  jealous 
temper.  I  think  she  is  jealous  of 
you,  Annie.  I  saw  her  watching 
you  perpetually,  and  she  didn't 
seem  to  like  his  stopping  to  speak 
to  you.  The  music-masters  must 
have  a  fine  time  of  it  in  this  place. 
That  woman  looks  like  a  born  coun- 


tess at  least,  and  her  dress  and 
jewels  were  magnificent." 

"  She  is  a  '  born  countess/  Basil; 
the  Countess  Rosalie  von  Thauen- 
wald." 

"  Not  Herr  von  Heilmann's 
wife  ? ;' 

"  Not  Herr  von  Heilmann's 
wife." 

"  A  widow  1" 

11  Yes."  ^ 

"  She  wishes  to  be  his  wife  then, 
I  should  say." 


CHAPTER   VI. 


Annie  hardly  slept  that  night, 
the  day  had  been  one  of  so  much 
excitement.  She  was  up  and  in 
the  music-room  with  the  first  light 
of  morning.  It  was  piercingly 
cold,  and  the  stove  was  not  lighted. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  in  vain  that 
she  tried  to  get  the  stiffness  out  of 
her  fingers. 

As  the  clock  struck  eight,  Herr 
von  Heilmann  came,  the  morning 
fog  thickly  beading  his  mustache 
and  beard.  Annie's  music  was  open 
before  her,  seeing  which  he  said 
"  Good,"  and  she  began  at  once. 

He  hardly  had  occasion  to  inter- 
rupt her.  When  she  had  finished, 
and  turned  to  him  timidly,  she  was 
met  by  a  smile,  very  slight,  but  kind 
and  encouraging,  and  the  words — 
"  Right  industriously  studied." 

That  was  praise  enough  to  make 
Annie  brighten  all  over.  Herr  von 
Heilmann  was  chary  both  of  praise 
and  blame,  a  man  of  few  words. 
How  well  Annie  remembered  the 
first  time  she  had  played  to  him, 
and  the  mingled  despair  and  ambi- 
tion— despair  of  all  her  present 
ambition  for  the  future — of  which 
that  first  lesson  had  left  her  full. 

After  letting  her  play  through 
the  Sonata  of  Beethoven's  which 
had  been  her  ambitious  choice  then, 
he  had  said,  with  a  grim  smile — 

"  All  that  should  be  quite  other- 
wise. Put  it  aside  for  the  present; 
later  you  may  be  able  to  understand 
it." 

To-day  Annie  felt  that  her  mas- 


ter was,  on  the  whole,  content  with 
her;  indeed,  when  the  lesson  was 
ended,  he  said  as  much. 

Then  Annie  tried  to  thank  him 
for  his  "  great  goodness"  in  sparing 
her  an  hour  when  he  was,  she 
knew,  so  fully  occupied.  She  spoke 
rather  blunderingly,  and  before  she 
had  finished  what  she  had  meant  to 
say,  she  stopped  suddenly,  for  she 
saw  something  in  the  listening  face 
that  made  her  fancy  she  was  pain- 
ing or  displeasing  her  master.  When 
she  stopped,  Herr  von  Heilmann 
continued  silent  for  a  moment.  He 
had  risen  to  go,  and  stood  lean- 
ing one  hand  on  the  piano;  his 
eyes,  contracted  in  that  manner 
peculiar  to  him,  looked  past  Annie 
out  of  the  window  behind  her,  and 
he  gnawed  the  ends  of  his  mus- 
tache with  an  air  of  somewhat  grim 
meditation. 

"  My  mother  gave  to  you,  Frau- 
lein,  the  message  I  left  with  her  for 
you  ? "  were  his  first  words.  He 
paused,  so  Annie  answered  "  Yes," 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  but 
which  he  caught. 

"I  think  you  can  hardly  have 
understood  my  message,  or  can 
hardly  have  given  me  credit  for 
sincerity,  if  you  talk  of  my  *  great 
goodness '  for  you,  because  in  so 
simple  a  matter  I  do  not  choose  to 
see  you  treated  with  injustice.  I 
remind  you  of  that  message  this 
morning,  Fraulein,  and  beg  you  to 
credit  its  sincerity,  because  I  now 
have  a  message  to  deliver  from  my 
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mother  to  you.  I  demand  your 
permission  to  repeat  a  word  of  warn- 
ing from  her  to  you  on  a  subject 
which  only  one  accredited  as  a 
friend,  in  a  full  sense,  could  be 
allowed  to  touch." 

Annie  flushed  and  trembled,  but 
managed  somehow  to  express  that 
she  was  proud  to  have  him  for  a 
friend,  ready  to  listen  to  him  or  to 
his  mother  on  any  subject  on  which 
they  wished  to  speak. 

"  I  know  not  the  custom  in  your 
England,  Fraulein" — he  spoke  with 
hesitation,  studiously  avoiding  to 
look  at  Annie's  face,  while  some 
heat  tingled  into  his  own — "  but 
here,  in  Germany,  a  young  girl — 
Ein  junges  Madchen  —  does  not 
before  her  betrothal  appear  in  pub- 
lic alone  with In  short,  to 

you,  my  Fraulein,  a  word  is  enough. 
I  would  not  have  allowed  myself 
this  freedom  in  addressing  you  had 
not  the  matter  seemed  to  me  urgent, 
and  had  I  not  known  that  the 
Fraulein  Griippe  neglects  her  duty 
towards  you  in  many  respects. 
Have  I  your  forgiveness  ? " 

Their  eyes  met  now;  his  face  be- 
trayed the  greater  embarrassment, 
though  hers  was  working  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  No,"  was  her  first  word.  She 
had  meant  to  explain  it  by  saying 
how  strongly  she  felt  his  kindness 
— had  even  meant  to  explain  the 
truth,  though  in  her  heart  was  a 
painful  consciousness  of  the  Gra- 
finn  Rosalie,  and  a  painful  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
generous  to  her  master  to  leave  him 
in  error;  but  these  things  were 
hardly  recognised,  and  truth-speak- 
ing was  a  necessity  of  her  nature. 
At  that  moment,  just  as  that  "  no  " 
had  been  uttered,  Fraulein  Griippe 
entered  the  room.  She  had  only 
just  heard  of  Herr  von  Heilfnann's 
presence  in  the  house,  and  entered 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  as  to 
what  it  could  mean. 

Herr  von  Heilmann' s  explanation 
was  as  brief  and  frigid  as  was  con- 
sistent with  his  invariable  courte- 
sy. Fraulein  Griippe  escorted  him 
from  the  room  and  across  the  hall, 


half-deafening  him  with  her  excla- 
mations about  his  great  goodness. 
Having  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
she  passed  into  the  empty  refectory, 
and,  pacing  up  and  down,  took 
counsel  with  herself.  Should  she  or 
should  she  not  dismiss  Annie? — 
could  she  afford  this  gratification  of 
her  rage  1 — finally,  would  it  be  any 
gratification  ?  What  resource  would 
then  be  open  to  the  girl  other  than 
that  of  taking  refuge  with  Frau  von 
Heilmann,  and  to  what  might  not 
that  lead  1  This  cousin — who  she 
didn't  believe  was  a  cousin  at  all — 
if  he  would  but  take  Annie  off  her 
hands  !  She  must  wait,  she  de- 
cided ;  wait  and  see  if  he  showed 
any  intention  of  doing  so,  mean- 
while throwing  the  two  together  as 
much  as  possible. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  had  forgot- 
ten one  of  his  gloves— it  lay  upon 
the  floor.  Annie  did  not  notice  it 
till  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  left; 
she  looked  to  see  what  it  was  she 
trod  under  her  foot.  Then  she 
lifted  it  up,  audibly  expressed  her 
sorrow  that  she  had  trampled  upon 
it,  shook  the  dust  of  the  not  yet 
swept  floor  from  it,  smoothed  and 
stroked  it ;  touched  it  •  with  her 
cheek,  finally  with  her  lips  ;  then, 
as  the  door  behind  her  opened,  she 
started  guiltily,  hid  it  under  her 
little  apron,  turned  and  faced  Herr 
von  Heilmann  :  he  had  come  to 
seek  it. 

What  could  she  do?  She  had 
thought  him  already  out  of  reach, 
or  she  would  have  sent  after  him. 
For  a  musician's  hand  to  be  glove- 
less  in  that  climate  on  such  a  morn- 
ing was  no  light  matter,  and  Herr 
von  Heilmann,  she  knew,  inherited 
his  mother's  complaint — was  often 
disabled  by  rheumatism.  Then  for 
so  dear  a  hand  to  suffer  through  her 
fault!  What  could  she  do  ?  While 
she  thought,  Herr  von  Heilmann, 
after  a  rapid  glance  round  the 
room,  a  word  explaining  what  he 
sought,  retired  gloveless. 

When  the  door  had  closed,  Annie 
drew  the  treasure  from  its  brief 
hiding-place  and  ran  after  him. 
She  held  it  to  him  without  a  word; 
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lie  took  it  with  only  a  bow.  Did 
he  suspect  anything  1  No;  he  was 
far  too  grandly  simple.  He  merely 
thought  it  strange  he  should  have 
overlooked  it. 

Annie  could  eat  no  breakfast  that 
morning,  and  again  that  night  she 
had  no  sleep.  She  kept  thinking 
over  all  that  she  wished  she  had 
said,  fretting  herself  that  she  had 
not  said  it.  She  wondered,  "  If  he 
had  known  that  I  kissed  his  glove, 
what  would  he  have  said  ?  How 
would  he  have  looked?"  What 
would  he  have  thought  of  her  if  he 
had  known  that,  when  he  was  in 
the  house,  she  crossed  the  hall 
oftener  than  there  was  any  need, 
just  for  the  chance  of  being  able, 
unobserved,  to  lay  her  hand  with  a 
caressing  touch  upon  his  fur  coat  1 
If  he  had  seen  her,  once  when  she 
had  found  it  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  hold  it  a  moment  in  her 
arms,  burying  her  face  in  its  soft 
warmth  before  she  reverently  re- 
stored it  to  its  proper  place  1 

Had  Herr  von  Heilmann  known 
these  things,  he  might  perhaps  have 
hardly  found  them  to  his  taste,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  would 
have  been.  He  had  on  some  sub- 
jects "  old-fashioned  "  and  "  pecu- 
liar "  notions.  His  ideal  of  woman- 
hood he  placed  upon  a  pedestal; 
before  it  men  were  to  bow  down 
and  worship.  But  the  true  knight- 
errantry  in  him  modified  the  some- 
what cold  chivalry.  A  poor  little 


friendless  girl  like  Annie  could 
hardly  be  put  upon  a  pedestal  for 
distant  worship  ;  if  she  was,  she 
would  feel  herself  placed  in  a  very 
comfortless  position.  Did  he  not 
know  this  instinctively,  and  long  to 
give  her  a  warmer  and  lowlier  place  1 
When  he  sat  beside  her,  formal, 
courteous,  kind,  was  not  this  long- 
ing often  very  strong  within  him  1 

Perhaps  Herr  von  Heilmann  was 
one  of  those  men  who,  through 
their  own  high  manhood,  are  en- 
abled in  their  manner  of  loving 
unconsciously  to  combine  the  wor- 
shipful reverence,  which  the  ideal 
of  womanhood  inspires  in  them, 
with  the  tender,  protective  toler- 
ance for  which  the  faulty  weakness 
of  the  individual  woman  so  largely 
calls.  When  the  man  loves  in  this 
sort,  with  what  manner  of  loving 
can  the  woman  most  fitly  answer 
his  love  1 

Should  not  her  life  be  one  un- 
conscious effort,  by  the  intense  and 
utter  humility  of  her  love  and  the 
religious  devotion  of  her  life,  to 
raise  herself  towards  less  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  higher  and  more  ab- 
stract, while  she  is  warmed,  fed, 
and  cherished  by  the  dearer  and 
more  familiar  half  of  this  twofold 
devotion  1  And  is  it  unbeautif ul 
that  an  unreasoning  fidelity  of  al- 
legiance should  endow  with  some- 
thing of  the  dearness  of  the  man 
who  so  loves  her,  all  things  that  are 
or  have  been  his  ? 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"Do  not  expect  much  from  it, 
my^  mother  —  not  much  fame  or 
praise  that  will  reach  me  in  this 
world."  Herr  von  Heilmann  leant 
on  the  window  near  his  mother's 
chair,  which  he  had  placed  on  her 
favourite  estrade  in  the  brief  wintry 
sunshine  of  the  afternoon.  It  was 
the  time  of  day  when  he  always 
spent  an  hour  with  her.  She  had 
been  talking  of  his  opera — the  la- 
bour of  the  best  part  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life;  a  subject 
of  which  all  the  musical  public  of 


Wiistestadt  was  talking  also,  for  it 
was  now  to  be  produced  very  shortly. 
"  Not  that  I  call  it '  music  of  the 
future ; '  to  that  school  I  do  not,  as 
you  well  know,  belong.  Neither  do 
I  say  that  I  think  it  has  little  merit. 
Had  I  thought  so,  I  could  not  have 
laboured  at  it  as  I  have  done  ;  I 
would  not  produce  it  as  I  am  about 
to  do.  But  its  merit  is  of  a  quiet 
order,  consistent  and  maintained. 
It  is  a  result  of  much  deep  and 
vivid  musical  thought,  focussed  by 
intense  concentration  of  purpose, 
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and  worked  out  with  that  'patience' 
which  one  of  your  favourite  French 
authors  says  is  but  another  word 
for  genius ;  and  the  possession  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  my  only  claim 
to  the  possession  of  genius.  It  has 
few,  if  any,  "beauties"  to  become 
popular  in  the  concert  or  reception 
room.  The  harmony  of  just  bal- 
ance and  fair  proportion  is  not  the 
beauty  that  will  take  the  public. 
I  have  done  what  I  could  towards 
making  it  a  perfect  work  of  art; 
and,  having  striven  so  hard,  I  must 
have  attained  to  something,  though 
only  Heaven  knows  how  far  I  have 
fallen  short  of  my  ideal.  And 
now,  this  is  my  prophecy  concern- 
ing it — mark,  my  mother,  and  see 
if  it  prove  false — that  it  will  fall 
flat ;  be,  in  fact,  as  regards  its  re- 
ception by  the  public,  a  failure. 
A  few  musicians  and  a  few  musical 
critics  will  recognise  '  a  something ' 
in  it  of  solid  and  ingrained  merit, 
and  the  musical  papers,  those  whose 
editors  have  not  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  new  school,  will  here  and 
there  timidly  suggest  for  it  an- 
other hearing,  while  deploring  that 
the  stiff-necked  classicality  of  its 
composer  has  hindered  him  from 
bowing  in  anything  to  the  popular 
taste.  So  much  for  its  present  fate. 
As  years  go  on  it  will  be  given 
another  and  another  trial ;  and  in 
the  end,  when  I  have  long  been 
dead,  it  will  win  for  itself  quiet 
recognition,  and  take  its  place 
among  standard  works  of  acknow- 
ledged merit." 

"  And  if,  my  Gottfried,  you  ex- 
pect no  more  than  this,  why  all  the 
labour  of  so  many  years  1 " 

"I  have  done  the  work  I  felt 
called  on  to  do  in  the  way  that  it 
was  truest  to  myself  to  do  it ;  with 
the  rest  I  have  no  concern." 

"But  if,  my  son,  by  a  slight 
concession  to  the  populace,  you 
could  have  given  them  a  work  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
prehension, and  yet  far  enough  be- 
yond any  practice  of  their  lives 
to  be  for  them  raising  and  en- 
nobling ? " 

"  Mother,  the  artist  should  work 


only  towards  his  ideal,  looking 
neither  before  nor  after,  to  the 
right  nor  left,  straining  towards  it 
with  every  nerve  and  sinew.  God 
only  knows  how  far  short  even 
then  he  ever  falls.  As  to  results, 
with  them  he  has  nothing  to  do ; 
they  are  in  higher  hands." 

"  You  may  be  right  in  all,  Gott- 
fried ;  probably  you  are.  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  flash  out  upon  the 
people  like  a  firework  and  dazzle 
them  half-blind  ;  but  I  had  hoped 
more  than  you  tell  me  I  shall  see 
realised.  If  it  is  to  be  as  you  say, 
so  best.  Only,  Gottfried,  the  old 
mother  feels  it  a  little  hard;  her 
greedy  heart  craves  a  little  glory  for 
her  son."  Gathering  tears  choked 
Frau  von  Heilmann's  voice ;  they 
came  hardly  and  stingingly  to  one 
who  so  seldom  wept ;  and  at  the  sight 
of  them  her  son  was  greatly  moved. 
Stooping  before  her,  he  kissed  one 
hand  and  then  the  other,  one  cheek 
and  then  the  other,  murmuring — 

"  Mother,  my  mother,  I  beg  of 
thee"  (Mutter,  meine  Mutter,  ich 
bitte  dich).  The  words  were  no- 
thing ;  the  tone,  of  such  deep  and 
strong  tenderness,  was  everything. 

With  a  fervent  blessing  she  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  Then 
she  loosed  him,  pushed  him  away. 
"  The  old  woman  grows  childish," 
she  said,  and  resumed  her  knitting, 
while  he  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion, leaning  in  the  window — sav- 
ouring the  bitterness  failure  would 
bring  him  in  her  disappointment. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the 
silence  was  broken ;  then  it  was  by 
Frau  von  Heilmann  asking  sharply, 
"  What  ails  my  son  1  " 

While  her  fingers  had  plied  her 
needles,  soothing  him  by  the  fami- 
liar click-clack,  her  eyes  had  watched 
his  face  ;  and  now  she  saw  the  con- 
traction of  the  brow  and  the  twitch 
of  the  mouth,  which  she  under- 
stood right  well. 

"  What  ails  my  son  ?"  she  asked 
again,  as  he  did  not  directly  turn 
towards  her,  or  answer.  "  What 
did  you  see  ?  Whom  are  you  watch- 
ing r> 

"The  Fraulein  Gresham  passed 
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down  the  garden  avenue  with  her 
friend,  the  young  Englishman  of 
whom  I  told  you." 

"  Alone  with  him  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"You  cautioned  her,  as  I  bade 
you  1 " 

11 1  did." 

"  Then  she's  a  worthless,  head- 
strong girl." 

"  Softly,  my  mother.  I  am  pain- 
ed by  her  imprudence,  but  she  is 
hardly  to  blame.  Fraulein  Griippe 
drives  her  to  the  alternative  of 
choosing  between  the  society  of 
her  friend  and  the  observance  of 
foreign  conventionalities.  A  girl 
too  simple,  sincere,  and  pure  to  be 
a  prude,  could  hardly  hesitate.'7 

"  Gottfried,  you  think  she  loves 
him,  the  young  Englishman  ? " 
There  was  a  twinkle  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  mother's  eye,  a  sup- 
pressed chuckle  in  her  throat. 

"  I  think  so.  I  think,  too,  mo- 
ther, that  it  is  well  she  should.  His 
is  a  trustworthy  face  :  you  may  be- 
lieve I  studied  it  the  first  time  I 
had  the  opportunity — that  night  at 
the  opera  :  he  is  her  own  age,  and 
of  her  own  country.  I  often  piti- 
fully remember  her  answer  once, 
long  ago,  when  I  ventured  to  ask 
her,  seeing  her  look  sad,  was  she 
home-sick ;  she  said  she  did  not 
know,  she  felt  like  it ;  but  she  did 
not  see  why  she  should  have  home- 
sickness, having  no  home  in  this 
world  to  be  sick  for.  He  will  marry 
her,  and  take  her  home.  Think  of 
the  dearness  one's  own  tongue  must 
have,  heard  in  a  foreign  land — a 
dearness  communicating  itself  to 
whoever  hears  it.  It  is  hardly 
likely  he  will  not  make  her  love 
him.  I  have  much  doubt  if  she 
would  be  happy  sharing  our  life, 
my  mother.  It  seems  natural  and 
right  that  she  should  pine  for  her 
own  land  and  her  own  people.  I 


am  grave  and  harsh,  old  enough  to 
be  her  father  almost ;  sometimes  I 
think  she  is  afraid  of  me.  It  will 
be  best  that  she  should  love  this 
young  Englishman,  and  return  to 
her  own  land." 

"  And  you,  my  son  ?  It  is  then 
with  you — as  I  think  the  child 
suspects"  (these  words  hardly  audi- 
ble)— "  pity,  paternal  kindness — no 
more1?" 

"  Your  humour  is  somewhat 
mocking  to-day,  mother,"  Herr  von 
Heilmann  returned,  with  a  glance 
of  surprise.  "  With  me  and  with 
you  it  will  be  as  it  has  always 
been,"  he  said,  sadly.  "  I  have,  my 
mother,  I  have  my  art ;  and  you, 
you  have  your  son ;  it  will  be  with 
us  as  it  has  always  been." 

"Unless,  indeed,"  said  the  mo- 
ther, with  a  little  scornful  laugh, 
"  the  beautiful  widowed  Grafinn 
should  forcibly  take  possession  of 
my  son  and  leave  me  nothing.  Well, 
Gottfried,  the  old  woman  thinks 
her  own  thoughts,  hopes  her  own 
hopes,  and  waits  to  see  them  real- 
ised. I  shall  have  a  daughter  yet, 
and  not  a  Grafinn  !  " 

"  Your  temperament  is  sanguine, 
mother." 

"In  that  it  is  most  unlike  my 
son's." 

A  long  pause. 

Then  Herr  von  Heilmann  said, 
"  Both  her  betrothal  and  her  wed- 
ding must  take  place  here,  my  mo- 
ther; she  has  no  other  friends." 

"Both  shall  take  place  here, 
then  ;  if  my  son  wills  it,  it  must 
be  so." 

"  I  think,  mother,  if  she  does  not 
come  soon  to  see  you,  you  had  bet- 
ter send  for  her.  There  are  many 
things  of  which  it  will  be  well  that 
you  should  talk  with  her.  She 
does  not  look  well  or  happy  ;  per- 
haps, the  poor  child,  she  is  tor- 
menting herself  about  her  duty." 


CHAPTER  VIII. — THE   END. 


A  few  days  later  Annie  was  words,  "Once  again,  at  last.  I 
kneeling  before  Frau  von  Heilmann  thought  the  time  would  never  come, 
caressing  her  hands,  with  the  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  send 
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for  me  ;  unless  you  had,  I  could  not 
have  got  to  you,  and  it  seems  so 
long,  so  long  that  I  have  not  seen 
you." 

"  But  Annchen  has  found  time 
to  walk  and  take  her  pleasure  with 
other  friends  !  "  the  old  woman  an- 
swered, with  some  asperity.  Then 
she  took  the  small  face  between  her 
hands,  and  her  tone  was  softer  as 
she  said,  "  But  my  little  one  has  not 
thriven  upon  her  pleasure.  What 
have  these  eyes  been  doing,  child  1 " 
She  might  well  ask  ;  they  had  wept 
themselves  very  dim.  "  And  what 
has  your  heart  been  doing,  to  make 
the  poor  cheeks  so  wan  1 " 

"  Breaking,  perhaps,"  answered 
Annie,  the  words  seeming  to  burst 
out  unawares.  Just  then  Herr 
von  Heilmann  entered,  and  Annie 
sprang  up  in  visible,  plainly  visible, 
agitation. 

"Gottfried  will  not  stay  long," 
said  the  mother ;  "he  is  very  busy 
to-day  with  the  rehearsal — for  that 
he  has  put  off  all  his  lessons  ;  but 
he  means  to  give  you  yours  here 
in  the  evening — that  is  why  I  sent 
for  you.  The  time  is  short  now 
before  the  grand  event,  Annchen, 
you  know." 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Annchen. 

Having  seen  her  seated,  Herr 
von  Heilmann  took  up  his  usual 
position,  leaning  in  the  window, 
so  appearing  as  if  he  had  some  in- 
tention of  remaining. 

"  Fraulein  Gresham  will  honour 
me  by  being  present  on  the  first 
night  1 "  he  asked,  after  he  had  an- 
swered a  few  questions  of  his  mo- 
ther's about  the  one  topic  of  all 
importance  to  her.  "  The  first 
night  may  be  the  last,"  he  added. 

Annie  was  silent. 

"You  have  a  correct  judgment, 
a  pure  taste,  and  a  truthful  tongue, 
Fraulein."  He  smiled  as  he  named 
the  last  qualification.  "  I  shall 
greatly  value  your  unprejudiced 
opinion  of  my  work." 

"  You  do  not  think  of  being  pre- 
sent ?"  he  asked,  in  a  colder  tone, 
as  Annie  still  remained  silent. 
Then  she  looked  up  into  his  face. 

"  If  you  will  find  me  any  little 


hole  to  creep  into  ! "  she  began, 
with  a  flash  of  enthusiasm.  Then 
she  let  her  eyes  fall,  and  explained 
in  a  quiet  tone,  "  Fraulein  Griippe 
says  she  cannot  possibly  find  room 
for  me." 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  she  had 
offered  a  year's  salary  for  a  ticket, 
and  had,  before  Basil's  departure 
made  her  again  a  prisoner,  rambled 
over  the  town  trying  to  procure 
one. 

"  Of  course  I  have  reserved  places 
for  my  friends,"  Herr  von  Heil- 
mann answered,  the  pleasant  light 
shining  in  his  eyes  again.  "  If  you 
will  honour  me  by  accepting  tickets 
for  three  of  these  places  for  your- 
self and  two  friends." 

"You  are  too  good  ! "  cried  An- 
nie ;  "it  did  seem  so  hard  not  to  be 
able  to  hear  it !  "  she  said,  turning 
to  the  mother.  "But  I  can  only 
use  one  ticket.  I  have  no  friends. 
My  cousin  is  gone  to  England,  to 
be  at  home  at  Christmas." 

These  words,"  England,"  "  home," 
"  Christmas,"  together  with  the 
thrill  of  joy  that  had  been  such  a 
revulsion  from  the  other  thoughts 
filling  her  mind,  were  too  much  for 
Annie  to-day  ;  having  uttered  them 
in  a  choked  voice,  she  burst  into 
tears.  There  was  so  much  pain  in 
the  poor  little  heart  which  could 
not  be  wept  away,  that  grief  such 
as  tears  could  reach  would  pour  it- 
self out. 

"  Your  cousin  has  left.  You  are 
alone  again  ! "  Herr  von  Heilmann 
said,  pityingly.  Then,  as  he  saw 
Annie's  tears,  and  heard  her  con- 
vulsive sobbing,  he  moved  to  her 
side.  He  restrained  himself,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  to  do  no  more  than 
lay  his  hand  lightly  on  her  head, 
murmuring  "Poor  child !  poor  lonely 
little  one  ! "  Then,  with  the  words, 
"  Comfort  her,  mother — you  best 
can ;  be  very  kind  to  her,"  he  left 
the  room. 

Annie  now  flung  herself  at  the 
mother's  feet,  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  lap. 

Frau  von  Heilmann  stroked  her 
hair  caressingly,  but  said  nothing. 
It  was  Annie  who  first  broke  the 
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silence.  Lifting  up  her  head  sud- 
denly, she  asked — 

"  Does  he  think  I  am  crying  be- 
cause Basil  my  cousin  is  gone  1 " 

"  It  is  likely  enough  he  does,  my 
little  one  ! " 

"  No  matter,"  murmured  Annie, 
drying  her  eyes,  and  trying  to  choke 
back  her  sobs  ;  "  perhaps  it  is  better 
he  should  think  so.  But  do  you 
think  so  ? " 

"  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps  no.  Tell 
me,  Is  it  so  ? " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  sobbed  Annie. 
"  I  began  to  cry,  because  —  be- 
cause I  am  so  lonely,  so  miserable  ; 
because  I  could  not  help  it.  The 
thought  of  England  and  home,  at 
this  Christmas  time,  makes  my 
heart  sicken  and  sink.  Last  Christ- 
mas it  was  different ;  I  had  not  then 
lost  all.  Was  it  wrong  1  Are  you 
angry  1  My  crying  can  do  no  harm. 
Is  he  angry  1 " 

"It  pained  him,  child;  it  pained 
Gottfried.  If  you  knew  him  as  I 
do,  if  you  loved  him  as  I  do,  you 
would  think  that  was  harm  enough." 

"  I  do  think  so — I  will  not  do 

it  again ;  but "  She  paused, 

then  with  a  great  effort  she  said, 
"  It  was  not  only  to  have  my  les- 
son that  you  sent  for  me  to-day — 
you  are  going  to  tell  me  something ; 
but  I  know  it — I  think  I  know  it." 

"  If  so,  we  will  speak  of  some- 
thing else — of  you,  of  your  cousin. 
He  comes  back  again  soon,  I  sup- 
pose— when,  child?  When  he  is 
here  again,  there  must  not  be  so 
much  rambling  about  together — 
you  must  bring  him  here.  Gott- 
fried wishes  it.  Your  friend  must 
not  be  a  stranger  here.  And  then 
the  betrothal — there  must  be  one 
in  our  country  fashion.  It  shall 
be  here ;  Gottfried  says  so.  He 
will  be  to  you  as  father,  friend, 
brother." 

"  Are  you  —  is  he  —  trying  to 
break  my  heart?"  cried  Annie. 
She  sprang  up  in  a  blaze  of  indig- 
nation, but  it  soon  passed ;  she  sank 
down  again  and  moaned.  "  Forgive 
me.  He  is  very  good;  you  are 

very  good.  It  is  only  I "  She 

wept  again,  and  so  convulsively 


now  that  Frau  von  Heilmann  strove 
earnestly  to  soothe  her. 

"  My  child  !  my  poor  little  one  ! 
speak  to  me.  Trust  me,  tell  me 
all !  " 

"  I  must — I  must  speak,  I  must 
tell  you,  or  my  heart  will  burst," 
gasped  Annie.  "  Oh,  I  love  him, 
I  love  him,  so  dearly,  so  dearly !  I 
know  it;  now  it  is  too  late/' 

"  Too  late,"  echoed  Frau  von 
Heilmann,  and  over  her  face  gather- 
ed a  cloud.  She  spoke  abstractedly 
as  she  said,  "  Too  late !  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  too  late.  Patience, 
child.  He  is  gone,  you  say,  but  he 
will  write  ;  if  he  is  worth  having,  he 
will  ask  you  again.  Patience,  child. 
So  he  asked  you,  and  you  refused 
him ;  and  now  he  is  gone,  your 
heart  goes  after  him ;  for  this  I  do 
not  see  that  it  need  break."  In 
spite  of  herself,  her  tone  was  hard 
and  taunting.  After  her  confession 
Annie  had  hidden  her  burning  face  ; 
now  she  raised  it,  and  its  perplexity 
lightened  that  of  Frau  von  Heil- 
mann. 

"  You  speak  of  your  cousin.  Is 
it  not  so,  my  child  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Annie.  "  It  is 
best,  perhaps,  you  should  not  under- 
stand. I  ought  not  to  have  spoken, 
but  you  bade  me,  and  my  heart  is 
so  full.  Let  me  go  now,  and — 
and " 

She  tried  to  rise,  but  the  old 
woman's  hands,  pressing  heavily  up- 
on her  shoulders,  held  her  down. 

"  You  did  not  speak  of  your 
cousin  1  Tochterchen,  is  it  Gott- 
fried?" The  mother  bent  down, 
and  the  last  words  were  whispered 
in  the  girl's  ear. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes.  But  I  know,  oh 
I  know  it  is  too  late.  I  wish,  I 
wish  I  had  not  told  you.  I  hope 
he  will  be  happy;  I  will  pray  to  God 
to  make  him  so.  She  is  so  beauti- 
ful, and  she  looks  kind  and  good." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking, 
you  poor  child  ?  And  what  do  you 
mean  by  '  knowing  it  is  too  late '  1 
And  if  you  love  Gottfried,  who 
loves  you,  what  are  you  breaking 
your  poor  heart  about  ?  " 

"  Is  it  not  true  then  1    Is  it  not 
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this  you  sent  for  me  to  tell  me? 
Then,  what  have  I  done  1  Fraulein 
Griippe  told  me  that " 

"That?" 

"  That  your  son,  my  master, 
would  in  a  few  months  be  married 
to  the  Grafinn  Rosalie  von  Thauen- 
wald.  That  the  betrothal  was  to 
be  at  Schloss  Thauenwald,  on  the 
first  day  of  next  year." 

"  A  lie,  a  cruel  lie  !  It  is  this  the 
eyes  have  grown  so  dim,  the  cheeks 
so  wan  about.  Blessings  on  them, 
Annchen  mein;  his  mother  has  been 
hard  upon  you,  vexed  with  you, 
that  you  tried  him  and  pained  him, 
and  would  not  at  once  own  that 
you  loved  him  :  his  mother  has 
been  hard  upon  you.  But,  Tochter- 
chen,  you  are,  and  will  be,  my 
Tb'chterchen.  He  loves  you  ;  not 
only  as  you  fancied,  poor  little  one, 
out  of  pity  and  kindness,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  does  he 
desire  to  marry  you,  but  he  loves 
you  with  all  that  is  best  in  love. 
His  heart  opens  and  closes  with 
difficulty,  my  Annchen :  somehow 
you,  the  little  stranger  woman,  got 
into  it,  and  you  are  there  for  ever." 

"  He  cares  for  me,  for  me  !  Oh, 
Miitterchen,  are  you  quite,  quite 
sure?" 

"  For  you,  and,  in  the  same  way, 
for  no  other." 

"But — he  seemed  so  ready  to 
give  me  up,  so  pleased — what  did 
that  mean  ? " 

"  Ready  he  was,  pleased  even, 
because  he  thought  you  would  so 
be  happier.  It  means  that  he  does 
not  love  with  the  self-seeking  pas- 
sion some  men  call  love,  but  with  a 
love,  the  strongest  desire  of  which 
is  the  good  and  happiness  of  what 
he  loves.  Yes,  he  was  ready  to  give 
you  up,  so  far  as  to  be  to  you  only 
a  brother,  a  friend — whatever  you 
most  needed.  But,  as  I  said,  you 
are  in  his  heart  for  ever.  Oh,  he 
is  good,  he  is  noble,  is  my  Gott- 
fried. Thank  God  for  his  love,  my 
daughter." 

"  Mother,  I  will.  I  will,  mother. 
I  do,  I  will — all  the  days  of  all  my 
life." 

"  Gottfried  !"  the  mother  called, 


thinking  she  heard  a  movement  in 
his  room. 

Annie  buried  her  face  in  the 
mother's  lap. 

Herr  von  Heilmann  obeyed  the 
summons.  Did  Annie  ever  forget 
how  each  step  of  his,  as  he  came 
towards  them,  echoed  in  her  heart  1 
What  she  felt  was  like  dying  into 
another  life,  she  thought — dying 
from  a  dull,  cold,  loveless  world, 
into  a  world  of  love. 

"  Take  this  child,  this  little 
daughter  of  mine,"  Frau  von  Heil- 
mann said.  "  Take  her ;  she  has 
been  here  long  enough.  Take  her 
away,  I  say  ;  she  wearies  me.'; 

"  Mother ! " 

"  Take  her  away,  I  say,"  she  re- 
iterated in  mock  anger,  while  the 
tears  began  to  stream  down  her  face. 
"  She  is  more  yours  than  mine  : 
why  should  I  have  all  the  burden 
of  her  1  Take  her  :  she  wearies 
me." 

Herr  von  Heilmann  paused  be- 
side the  little  prostrate  figure,  and 
perused  his  mother's  face. 

"  He  does  not  believe  his  own 
old  mother  !  Tb'chterchen,  look  up ; 
speak  to  him." 

Annie  looked  up  :  she  spoke  to 
him,  but  only  with  her  eyes.  It 
was  enough.  He  bowed  down  be- 
fore his  mother :  the  trembling 
hands  were  laid  upon  their  heads  : 
by  both  that  blessing  was  felt  to  be 
the  true  betrothal. 

Afterwards  he  tried  to  lift  Annie 
from  the  ground.  First  she  turned, 
and,  bending  low,  laid  her  face  upon 
his  feet ;  afterwards  she  let  him  do 
with  her  what  he  would. 

Frau  von  Heilmann  nodded  ap- 
proval. 

"  Right,  right,  my  daughter,"  she 
said.  "  Gottfried,  for  that  you 
shall  not  chide  her.  Right,  right, 
Annchen,  true  daughter  of  mine. 
*  A  vos  pieds  et  dans  vos  bras.' 
When  I  was  a  young  woman,  and  I 
was  thought  to  be  a  right  proud 
one,  I  set  my  pride  in  this,  that  no 
man  should  ever  hold  me  in  his 
arms,  whose  feet  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  could  kneel  and  kiss.  I  did  not 
marry  very  early.  He  was  rather 
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long  in  coming, — the  man  towards 
whom  I  could  feel  thus.  He  did 
come,  however,  and  he  was  your 
father,  my  son — a  father  of  whom 
my  son  is  almost  worthy." 

When  Herrvon  Heilmann's  opera 
was  produced,  it  fared  a  little  better 
than  he  had  prophesied  for  it,  yet 
not  much.  But  it  was  well  given, 
and  he  saw  and  heard  it  with  his 
little  betrothed  bride  at  his  side — 
his  little  betrothed  bride,  whose 
heart  he  now  knew  to  be  so  wholly, 
so  humbly,  so  wonderingly  his  ;  to 
whom  his  love  was  all-sufficing; 
who  walked  softly  in  the  light  of 
the  new  knowledge  of  its  depth  and 
strength,  feeling  that  it  made  all 
places  holy,  all  life  sacred. 

To  a  man  the  happiness  of  love 
cannot,  and  should  not,  be  all-suf- 
ficing as  to  a  woman  ;  yet  to  Herr 
von  Heilmann  it  was  very  full  and 
satisfying,  making  him  feel  that  he 
could  afford  to  bear  all  things,  even 
to  the  disastrous  damning  with  faint 
praise  of  his  timid  friends.  He  was 
calmly  content ;  not  that  his  work 
should  die  and  be  forgotten,  but 
that  it  should  bide  its  due  time  for 
such  recognition  from  posterity  as 
its  intrinsic  merit  could  justly  claim; 
happily  not  sharing  the  opinion  of 
the  French  cynic,  who  pronounced — 
"  La  posterite  n'est  pas  autre  chose 
qu'un  public  quisuccedeaunautre." 

As  for  Frau  von  Heilmann — the 


little  one,  as  she  is  called  in  Wiiste- 
stadt,  happy  still  to  need  some  such 
distinctive  title — let  any  who  can 
doubt  of  her  happiness  :  the  writer 
of  this  bit  of  her  story  is  not  one  of 
that  number  !  She  is  by  no  means 
an  idle  little  woman ;  she  is  proud 
to  share  her  husband's  labour,  happy 
to  know  that  she  lightens  it.  Annie 
had  played,  and  played  wonderfully 
well,  at  that  school-concert  in  her 
maiden  days.  Frau  von  Heilmann 
has  played  to  larger  and  more  crit- 
ical audiences  some  few  times, 
when  he  has  been  incapacitated  by 
sudden  attacks  of  his  winter  enemy, 
fulfilling  for  her  husband  his  en- 
gagements to  play  in  public. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
writer  of  this  small  portion  of  her 
story  last  saw  her.  It  was  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  sight;  for  beside  the 
lovely  little  childlike  woman,  whose 
small  fingers  did  marvels  of  delicate 
and  intelligent  execution,  stood  the 
husband,  stiff  and  soldierlike,  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  those  fin- 
gers with  unremitting  attention  ; 
and  when  all  was  over  it  was  to 
him  she  turned,  looking  up  into  his 
face  with  eyes  that  asked  plainly  as 
eyes  could  speak — "  Master,  have 
I  done  well?  Husband,  are  you 
pleased  with  me  1 "  The  answer  of 
his  face  left  nothing  doubtful.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  see  how  com- 
pletely Annie  was  mistress  of  the 
heart  of  him  she  still  loved,  hon- 
oured, and  revered  as  her  Master. 
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IT  was  exactly  a  month  before 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies 
crossed  the  Eider,  that  I  found 
myself  performing  that  historical 
operation  at  Rendsburg.  Contrary 
to  my  expectation,  I  crossed  it 
without  opposition.  It  is  true  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Eider  was  frozen 
over  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a 
solitary  invader  might  enter  Schles- 
wig  in  spite  of  the  whole  Danish 
army;  and  so  probably  they  made  a 
merit  of  necessity,  and  pretended 
not  to  care  who  entered  and  who 
left  the  province.  Considering  the 
critical  state  of  the  relations  of 
Denmark  with  Germany  at  the 
moment,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  enlightened  and  civilised  treat- 
ment which  the  traveller  met  with 
on  both  sides.  Although  pontoon- 
trains  were  rumbling  through  the 
streets  of  Rendsburg,  and  engineers 
were  taking  the  preliminary  steps 
to  erecting  batteries  which  should 
command  the  Kronewerke,  and  the 
town  was  full  of  Saxon  and  Hano- 
verian troops,  and  every  outward 
indication  was  in  favour  of  a  speedy 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  attached  to  those 
who  crossed  or  recrossed  the  fron- 
tiers. A  drawbridge  not  twenty 
yards  long  separated  the  German 
from  the  Danish  sentry ;  every  time 
they  paced  it  they  almost  met  in 
the  centre.  At  one  end  of  the  bridge 
floated  the  German,  at  the  other 
the  Danish,  flag.  Groups  of  Dan- 
ish soldiers  inspected  groups  of 
German  soldiers,  at  twenty  yards 
apart,  as  prize-fighters  do  before 
the  fight  begins ;  and  the  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  came 
to  look  at  the  combatants  eyeing 
each  other.  One  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  a  volcano  with  a  very 
thin  crust  indeed.  Observing  peo- 
ple pass  both  sentries  unchallenged, 
I  followed  the  example,  and  in  two 
minutes  found  myself  in  Schleswig. 


Soldiers,  with  the  little  red-and- 
white  cockade  of  Denmark  in  their 
caps,  were  far  more  occupied,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  resist  the  expected  attack 
than  their  opponents  were  in  carry- 
ing out  their  aggressive  works. 

Two  strong  lines  of  palisades, 
loopholed  for  musketry,  flanked  the 
bridge;  and  an  erection  of  some  de- 
scription, the  nature  of  which  I 
could  not  exactly  discover,  was  in 
progress  on  a  commanding  position. 
The  Kronewerke  is  the  tete-de-pont 
on  the  Schleswig  side  of  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Eider  ;  there  are 
a  few  buildings  used  for  barracks 
near  it,  and  in  a  semicircular  form 
surrounding  it  is  the  district  claim- 
ed by  Holstein,  and  which  contains 
six  villages,  in  most  of  which,  at 
the  moment  of  my  visit,  Danish 
troops  were  billeted.  It  was  then 
reported  to  be  the  intention  of 
General  Hake,  commanding  the 
Federal  army  of  execution,  to  sum- 
mon the  Danish  General  to  evacu- 
ate the  position;  and  the  Danish 
General  having  announced  his  de- 
termination not  to  comply  with  this 
summons,  a  conflict  was  considered 
imminent.  It  did  not  ultimately 
take  place,  because  the  Federals 
were  not  in  sufficient  force,  and  the 
Saxon  General  did  not  wish  to 
summon  either  the  Prussian  ^  or 
Austrian  contingents  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  jealousy  which  then  ex- 
isted between  the  Federals  and  the 
armies  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
which  has  gone  on  increasing  ever 
since,  might  have  been  exasperated 
with  immense  advantage  to  the 
Danes  at  this  early  stage  of  the  war. 

It  was  never  properly  understood 
in  this  country  that  both  the  Fede- 
ral-German army  and  the  Danish 
army  had  a  common  enemy  which 
they  hated  more  even  than  they 
hated  each  other,  and  this  was  the 
Prussian  army.  They  both  had  the 
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same  policy  in  one  respect,  and 
this  was  to  keep  their  quarrel  to 
themselves,  and  not  allow  the  two 
Great  Powers  to  interfere  with  over- 
powering force,  and  settle  the  mat- 
ter offhand  in  their  own  sense.  It 
is  most  probable  that,  had  Prussia 
and  Austria  never  meddled  in  the 
affair,  the  Germans  and  Danes 
would  have  been  still  fighting  out 
the  matter  with  pretty  equal 
chances  of  success;  but  the  mo- 
ment those  two  absolute  Govern- 
ments were  permitted  to  take  the 
affair  in  hand  and  settle  it  accord- 
ing to  treaty,  they  obtained  the  con- 
trol of  the  situation,  and  the  power 
of  abusing  to  an  unlimited  extent 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them. 

After  an  unmolested  exploration  of 
the  Kronewerke,  I  returned  to  Hoi- 
stein  by  way  of  the  railway  bridge. 
Here,  too,  German  and  Danish  sen- 
tries were  keeping  amicable  guard, 
and  on  each  side  the  river  expand- 
ed into  a  sort  of  lagoon,  covered 
with  ice,  on  which  boys  were  skat- 
ing ;  and  firmly  frozen-in  were  the 
small  craft  which  represented  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Bendsburg. 
Although  trains  were  running  re- 
gularly at  this  time  from  Rends- 
burg  to  Schleswig,  I  preferred  mak- 
ing the  journey  in  an  open  waggon, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
country,  and  partly  for  the  conve- 
nience of  being  able  to  choose  my 
own  hour  of  starting.  Rumbling 
once  more  over  the  drawbridge,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  six  villages,  and  tra- 
versed a  hard  frozen  road,  over  which 
our  well-roughed  horses  made  good 
progress.  The  fields  on  each  side 
were  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  snow,  and  divided  with  hedges, 
as  in  England.  Farmhouses  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  villages,  or 
more  properly  hamlets,  very  rare. 
In  the  first  one  through  which  we 
passed  we  observed  a  battery  of 
field-artillery,  but  soldiers  were 
not  moving  along  the  line,  and 
there  did  not  seem  any  intention 
to  reinforce  the  troops  then  occu- 
pying the  Kronewerke.  According 
to  the  usual  habit  of  the  country, 
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we  stopped  at  a  half-way  house, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  s  drive,  for 
a  glass  of  schnaps  and  a  bait,  and 
then,  once  more  facing  the  bleak 
cutting  wind,  we  trundled  merrily 
along,  by  the  light  of  a  rising  moon, 
into  Schleswig.  On  the  way  we 
passed  the  railway  junction  of 
Kloster  Krug,  the  scene  of  rather  a 
sharp  combat,  a  month  later,  be- 
tween the  Danes  and  the  Austrians ; 
then  winding  between  the  low  hills 
crowned  with  the  batteries  of  the 
Dannevirke,  we  entered  the  long 
town  of  Schleswig,  and  found  its 
single  street  encumbered  with 
troops,  and  its  not  very  spacious 
hotels  crowded  with  officers.  We 
were  upwards  of  an  hour  vainly 
trying  to  persuade  inhospitable 
hotel-keepers  to  take  us  in.  Being 
all  German  in  sympathy,  they  were 
in  no  very  amiable  mood  at  finding 
themselves  obliged  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  their  enemies ;  and 
it  was  only  after  much  persuasion 
that  my  German  companion  in- 
duced a  stanch  patriot  to  turn  his 
two  daughters  out  of  their  bed- 
room, and  place  the  accommodation 
at  our  disposal.  This  mark  of 
friendship  and  confidence  warmed 
our  hearts  to  our  host,  and  he  and 
a  waiter  with  strong  political  feel- 
ings entertained  us  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  grievances  till  a  late 
hour.  Considering  that  the  room 
in  which  we  dined  was  crowded 
with  Danish  officers,  and  that  our 
political  conversation  was  by  no 
means  carried  on  in  a  subdued  tone, 
I  was  struck  with  the  proof  which 
this  episode  afforded  of  the  leniency 
of  the  Danish  rule.  As  compared 
with  the  tyranny  of  despotic  govern- 
ments the  administration  of  these 
provinces  by  Denmark  contrasts 
most  favourably ;  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  amount  of  political  liber- 
ty which  will  satisfy  the  sentiment 
of  national  independence,  which  is 
in  most  instances  unreasonable ;  for 
it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  people  would  rather 
govern  themselves  badly  than  let 
other  people  govern  them  well. 
However,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
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by  this  that  Holstein,  as  a  sovereign 
German  duchy  separated  from  Den- 
mark, would  not  be  governed  upon 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  rule 
of  Denmark  has  been  altogether 
unexceptionable.  No  doubt  many 
serious  grievances  have  existed :  still 
at  such  a  moment  of  political  agita- 
tion the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
action  permitted  to  a  population 
avowedly  hostile  was  remarkable. 

We  were  roused  at  an  early  hour 
the  following  morning  by  strains  of 
martial  music,  and  looking  out  of 
the  window  we  observed  regiments 
forming  in  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  street  already 
crowded  with  a  train  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  waggons.  Every 
outward  indication  betokened  the 
confident  anticipation  of  the  speedy 
outbreak  of  hostilities ;  and  the  con- 
trast with  the  German  preparations 
which  were  going  on  at  Rendsburg 
was  very  remarkable.  There,  it  is 
true,  things  looked  warlike,  but  it 
was  in  a  sleepy,  uncertain  sort  of 
way  :  here  everything  was  activity 
and  bustle.  The  men  looked  bright 
and  cheery,  the  officers  seemed  in 
high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  a 
fight.  The  laurels  of  their  former 
campaign  were  still  unwithered ; 
and  they  believed  they  would  reap 
a  fresh  supply  whenever  the  attack 
from  Germany  should  come.  They 
little  thought  then  that  the  over- 
whelming armies  of  the  two  great 
German  Powers  would  be  employed 
to  crush  them,  and  rightly  judged 
that,  so  long  as  they  only  had  the 
Federal  troops  to  deal  with,  their 
chances  of  success  were  not  unequal. 
Finding  a  battery  of  artillery  bound 
apparently  upon  a  military  prome- 
nade, my  friend  and  I  followed  it 
upon  speculation,  passing  the  old 
castle  of  Gottorp,  a  huge  ugly  build- 
ing, like  a  factory  prettily  situated. 
We  found  ourselves  winding  along 
some  narrow  country  lanes,  and, 
afraid  that  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  battery  might-  imagine  we 
were  spies,  we  kept  at  a  respectable 
distance,  scrambling  across  ploughed 
fields  and  over  deep-rutted  country 
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roads,  until  the  glitter  of  bayonets 
in  another  direction  revealed  to  us 
the  objects  of  the  promenade.  On 
striking  a  highroad  we  found  troops 
moving  in  large  masses  into  the 
batteries  of  the  Dannevirke,  which 
crowned  the  hills  we  had  been  as- 
cending. Although  we  were  the 
only  civilians,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  us,  and  we  were  allowed  to  ex- 
plore at  leisure  this  celebrated  for- 
tification. As  I  walked  along  the 
covered-ways  which  connected  to- 
gether the  nineteen  or  twenty  sepa- 
rate forts,  each  bristling  with  can- 
non and  surrounded  by  ditches  and 
cJievaux-de-frises,  I  thought  I  saw 
in  prospective  the  grave  of  many 
of  the  brave  men  who  were  now 
drawn  up  within  its  lines  in  all  the 
display  of  a  grand  military  review ; 
but  even  then  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  was  apparent  to  the  most 
unskilled  in  military  matters.  The 
defences  of  the  Dannevirke  consist 
of  no  less  than  three  different  ram- 
parts, one  four  miles  long,  one  two 
miles  long,  and  one  fourteen  miles 
long.  When  in  addition  to  this 
twenty  miles  of  earthwork  is  added 
the  position  of  Frederickstadt  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  Schlei,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  why  the  Danes 
should  ever  have  seriously  thought 
of  making  a  stand  against  an  over- 
whelming force,  with  the  troops  at 
their  disposal.  That  a  hundred 
thousand  men  could  make  the  posi- 
tion impregnable  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted;  and  from  the  earliest  times 
this  line  of  defence  has  been  regard- 
ed by  the  Danes  as  their  natural 
military  frontier.  Traditions  as  far 
back  as  the  tenth  century  exist  to 
prove  that,  even  at  that  remote 
period,  the  military  instinct  of  the 
people  had  led  them  to  execute  a 
line  of  defence  which  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilisation  should 
adopt,  and  render  celebrated  in  the 
future  history  of  the  country.  The 
recent  evacuation  of  the  Dannevirke 
has  divested  it  of  that  interest 
which,  before  the  war  began,  it 
possessed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
considered  that  the  tide  of  German 
invasion  would  meet  here  its  first 
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check;  but  it  is  perhaps  destined  to 
acquire  a  higher  importance  in  a 
political  than  in  a  historical  sense. 
Sooner  or  later  the  question  of  the 
division  of  Schleswig  will  have  to 
be  discussed,  and  the  most  favour- 
able arrangement  which  Denmark 
can  anticipate,  will  be  a  final  sepa- 
ration from  Holstein  and  the  strip 
of  Schleswig  which  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  Dannevirke.  Even  then  a 
large  German  population  will  be 
annexed  violently  to  a  people  they 
detest ;  but  if  Denmark  is  to  exist 
at  all,  the  sentiments  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  Schleswigers  will  ne- 
cessarily be  outraged.  It  may  be 
broadly  asserted  that  one  third  of 
the  population  are  decidedly  Ger- 
man, and  will  be  contented  with 
nothing  short  of  absolute  separa- 
tion ;  one  third  German,  but  not 
so  decidedly  as  to  reject  the  com- 
promise of  a  personal  union  ;  and 
the  remaining  third  is  more  or  less 
Danish,  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
present  condition  of  things.  It  is 
evident  that,  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  frontier,  we  must  con- 
sider the  military  as  well  as  the 
national  question,  and  endeavour 
to  'find  a  line  which  shall  afford 
Denmark  a  frontier  valuable  in  a 
strategical  point  of  view,  even 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  natural  frontier  of 
Denmark  is  the  Dannevirke,  al- 
though it  embraces  a  German  po- 
pulation; just  as  the  natural  frontier 
of  France  is  said  to  be  the  Ehine,  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  of  Germans 
who  would,  in  the  case  of  "  a  recti- 
fication," find  themselves  French 
subjects.  If  we  cannot  induce 
Germany  to  accept  this  line,  which 
nature  seems  to  indicate  as  the 
limit  of  Europe — for  the  waters  of 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  can 
almost  be  made  to  meet  across  the 
peninsula  at  this  point — the  alter- 
native which  will  force  itself  upon 
Denmark  will  be  a  Scandinavia. 
This  solution,  which  would  have 
been  a  final  and  most  desirable  one 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1849-50,  is  now  rendered  impossi- 
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ble  to  us  by  the  disastrous  treaty 
of  1852,  whereby  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  maintain  King  Christian 
upon  the  throne  of  Denmark.  By 
the  ratification  of  the  Diet  of  Co- 
penhagen, his  title  as  King  is  a 
sound  and  valid  one ;  and  just  as 
he  can  under  no  pretence  be  con- 
sidered Duke  of  Holstein,  because 
the  formalities  necessary  to  his  title 
have  never  been  gone  through  in 
the  duchy,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  kingdom,  where  no  formality 
has  been  left  unaccomplished,  are  we 
bound  by  the  letter  of  our  treaty.  The 
dynastic  tie  which  exists  between  the 
throne  of  this  country  and  that  of 
Denmark  will  render  it  more  con- 
genial to  the  nation  to  adhere  to  its 
obligations  in  this  regard  than  if 
the  occupant  of  that  throne  were  a 
stranger;  but  we  shall  not  the  less 
have  reason  to  regret  a  treaty  which 
has  involved  us  in  complications 
in  which  our  interests  were  in  no 
way  concerned,  and  imposed  upon 
us  duties  of  a  very  onerous  and  try- 
ing character.  It  may  be  that  the 
Danes  themselves  may  take  another 
view  of  their  interests  should  the 
kingdom  be  limited  by  a  line  of 
frontier  across  Schleswig,  and  de- 
sire that  fusion  with  the  northern 
kingdoms  which  it  is  well  known 
both  France  and  Sweden  consider 
inevitable.  It  will  be  time  enough 
when  that  contingency  arises  to 
decide  upon  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are 
certainly  bound  to  prevent  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  those  Powers  who 
signed  the  treaty  for  the  creation 
of  a  Scandinavia,  and  the  best  way 
to  thwart  any  such  design  would  be 
by  discovering  a  line  of  frontier 
which  should  satisfy  the  Danes, 
and  leave  the  Germans  no  cause  to 
complain.  Questions  of  this  kind 
must  generally  find  their  ultimate 
solution  in  a  compromise  ;  and  if 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  is  to  be 
preserved  at  all,  it  will  only  be  by 
the  instant  abandonment  of  Hol- 
stein and  this  lower  strip  of  Schles- 
wig. The  only  fear  is  that  the 
day  of  compromises  is  gone  by. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
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months  ago  both  parties  might 
have  been  forced  into  accepting 
such  an  arrangement.  To  me  the 
Dannevirke  was  interesting  on  both 
grounds ;  first,  because  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
fight ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  re- 
garded it  as  the  final  limit  of  Ger- 
many. At  that  time  there  was  no 
question  of  an  Austro-Prussian  in- 
vasion, and  it  did  not  seem  impro- 
bable that  the  Danish  army  would 
be  able  successfully  to  resist  the 
troops  of  the  Confederation  alone. 
Indeed,  the  best  chance  for  Den- 
mark was  that  the  Diet  should  pre- 
cipitate matters,  and  that  hostili- 
ties should  commence  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  against  the 
will  of  the  two  great  Powers. 
This  course  of  events  proved  the 
salvation  of  Denmark  in  1849-50, 
when  Prussia  came  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and,  as  the  Germans 
and  Holsteiners  allege,  betrayed 
them  to  Denmark.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  vehement  pres- 
sure exercised  upon  Germany,  which 
repressed  the  violent  policy  popular 
with  the  masses,  and  substituted 
for  the  vacillating  Confederate  ac- 
tion consequent  upon  it,  the  strong 
combined  operations  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  was  most  unfortunate  for 
the  Danish  cause.  Neither  the 
King  of  Bavaria  nor  Mr  Yon  Beust 
would  have  had  the  courage  to 
invade  Jutland  if  the  conduct  of 
affairs  had  been  left  to  them  and 
their  colleagues.  If  Prussia  and 
Austria  have  been  guilty  of  inex- 
cusable violence  in  entering  Jut- 
land, they  have  outraged  the  con- 
stitution of  Germany  in  a  manner 
still  more  reprehensible ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  be  pun- 
ished as  severely  for  invading  the 
rights  of  Germany  as  the  territory 
of  Denmark. 

I  cannot  say  that,  standing  on 
the  crisp  snow  which  covered  the 
heights  of  the  Dannevirke,  and 
looking  on  the  proud  array  of  men 
drawn  up  behind  its  intrenchments, 
I  anticipated  that  in  less  than  two 
months  they  would  be  struggling 
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for  bare  life  in  Jutland.  I  have 
seldom  seen  an  army  which  looked 
more  business-like  and  full  of  fight ; 
nor,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  they 
shown  themselves  wanting  in  any 
of  the  finer  qualities  of  a  soldier. 
Numbers  alone  have  driven  them 
to  their  last  intrenchments,  and  the 
want  of  numbers  alone  compelled 
them  to  evacuate  the  strong  posi- 
tion they  were  now  holding.  In  a 
plain  on  the  extreme  right  were 
drawn  up  the  cavalry,  and  behind 
the  batteries  upon  the  heights  were 
massed  the  artillery  and  infantry. 
About  mid-day  the  King,  surround- 
ed by  his  Staff,  and  accompanied  by 
the  Crown-Prince  and  the  unfortu- 
nate General  de  Meza,  who  has  since 
had  reason  to  regret  that  he  ever 
had  any  connection  with  the  Dan- 
nevirke, rode  along  the  line;  but 
previous  to  his  arrival,  a  general 
order,  in  the  patriotic  sense,  was 
read  by  the  colonels  to  each  regi- 
ment formed  into  square.  Then  the 
King  himself  passed  them  in  re- 
view, and  addressed  to  each  divi- 
sion a  few  stirring  words,  which 
were  received  with  cheers  and  every 
appearance  of  enthusiasm.  It  was 
an  interesting  and  exciting  specta- 
cle, not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
display  itself,  as  from  the  political 
significance  which  attached  to  it. 
It  was  a  hard  day's  work  scrambling 
over  the  stiff  half  -  frozen  ground 
from  one  battery  to  another,  along 
the  ridges  of  hills  for  miles;  but 
we  were  repaid  as  well  by  the 
good  fortune  which  had  led  us  so 
opportunely  to  the  spot,  as  by  the 
lovely  view  over  the  town  of  Schles- 
wig,  the  broad  frozen  Schlei,  and 
the  wood  -  crowned  hills  in  rear : 
and  when  at  last  we  reached  the 
town  hungry  and  tired,  we  were 
more  than  consoled  by  our  day's 
work,  and  gained  much  interesting 
information  from  a  young  Danish 
officer,  whose  sanguine  anticipations 
of  the  result  of  the  impending  hos- 
tilities have  certainly  not  been  real- 
ised. The  trains  continued  to  run 
between  Schleswig  and  Eendsburg 
exactly  as  if  those  two  towns  were 
not  occupied  by  hostile  armies;  and 
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there  was  no  hindrance  to  my  walk- 
ing straight  out  of  the  Dannevirke 
down  to  the  booking-office,  and  be- 
ing within  an  hour  in  the  office  of 
General  Hake  at  Rendsburg  nar- 
rating my  experiences,  if  so  it  had 
pleased  me.  However,  the  liberal- 
ity and  unsuspiciousness  of  the 
Danes  were  so  great,  it  would  have 
been  most  unworthy  to  abuse  it ; 
and  I  went  back  to  Holstein  in  a 
reticent  frame  of  mind,  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  the  Danish  army, 
and  of  their  powers  of  resistance, 
than  I  had  before,  and  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  the  inevit- 
able certainty  of  a  speedy  outbreak 
of  hostilities. 

As  at  this  crisis  in  the  Dano- 
German  question  European  diplo- 
macy had  taken  the  complication 
fairly  in  hand,  and  was  disporting 
itself  recklessly  in  its  meshes,  a 
residence  in  Kiel  lost  a  good  deal 
of  the  piquancy  which  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
political  events,  had  imparted  to  it 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  arrival. 
I  got  tired  of  skating  out  to  sea 
down  the  magnificent  harbour  of 
Kiel,  over  miles  of  unsurpassed  ice; 
of  listening  to  canards,  which  prov- 
ed of tener  false  than  true ;  and  of 
getting  up  in  my  leisure  hours  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  House  of 
Oldenburg.  But  while  Holstein 
was  hushed  in  the  calm  which  pre- 
ceded the  storm,  the  Prussian  Prime- 
Minister  was  arranging  some  very 
lively  combinations  indeed  at  Ber- 
lin. The  operations  of  so  skilled 
an  artist  could  not  be  other  than  a 
profitable  study,  so  I  repaired  to 
that  extremely  dull  and  pedantic 
city,  and  watched  with  interest  the 
progress  of  that  diplomacy  which 
resulted  in  the  precipitate  and  un- 
expected crossing  of  the  Eider.  The 
general  impression  which  prevailed 
in  Berlin  just  before  that  event  took 
place  was,  that  it  could  not  possibly 
come  off  until  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. Indeed,  a  review  of  the  army 
was  fixed  for  the  2d,  and  an- 
nounced as  publicly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  Danes  might  be 
thrown  off  their  guard,  and  the 
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crossing  effected  on  the  1st  with 
less  chance  of  opposition.  The  fact 
was,  that  Berlin  had  been  worked 
up  to  a  martial  furor ;  the  military 
element,  which  is  largely  prepon- 
derating and  highly  influential, 
was  burning  for  distinction.  It  had 
found  its  only  development,  for 
many  years  past,  in  the  tightness  of 
the  uniform  which,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Prussian  officer,  at  once  ele- 
vates him  into  a  cherub,  or  some 
such  superior  order  of  being  — 
though  it  did  seem  unnatural  that, 
being  already  provided  with  wings, 
they  should  wish  to  add  spurs. 
The  fact  is,  that  except  in  the  last 
Holstein  war,  when  they  were 
beaten  by  the  Danes,  the  Prussians 
have  seen  no  fighting,  and  it  would 
have  cost  even  Bismark  his  place 
had  he  attempted  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  military  ardour  which  his 
policy  had  excited,  which  carried 
away  society,  and  which  sent  even 
the  stalwart  Prime  Minister  whirl- 
ing down  the  flood  rather  faster 
than  he  originally  intended. 

As  I  found  everybody  of  distinc- 
tion going  to  Holstein,  and  as  I  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pub- 
lic was  purposely  left  in  error  with 
reference  to  the  crossing  of  the  Eider, 
I  started  off  once  more  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  arrived  in  Kiel  on 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  January. 
The  news  brought  in  by  the  waiter, 
with  coffee,  was,  that  a  sanguinary 
battle  had  taken  place  at  5  A.M., 
and  that  the  Danish  army  was 
routed  and  retreating.  This  ulti- 
mately dwindled  down  to  two  shots 
exchanged  and  a  Dane  slightly 
wounded.  But  the  important  fact 
remained  —  the  Eider  had  been 
crossed,  and  the  right  thing  to  do 
was  clearly  to  cross  it  also.  So 
thought  a  knot  of  friends  collected 
in  the  street,  which,  although  the 
hour  was  early,  was  already  full  of 
gossiping  groups ;  so.  after  swallow- 
ing a  hasty  breakfast,  I  found  my- 
self, with  four  eager  patriots  and 
an  English  friend,  seated  in  an 
open  cart  of  the  country,  provided 
with  three  cross  benches,  rattling 
over  the  hard  frozen  road  as  ra- 
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pidly  as  a  pair  of  stout  nags  could 
drag  us. 

In  an  hour  we  had  reached  the 
Eider,  which  here  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  canal  rather  than  of 
a  river,  and  is  spanned  by  a  draw- 
bridge to  allow  the  passage  of  boats. 
The  bridge-keeper,  who  had  been 
accused  of  spying  for  the  Danes, 
was  already  in  custody,  and  his 
family,  grouped  around  the  door  of 
their  abode,  watched  the  invad- 
ing battalions  crossing  the  narrow 
bridge.  Since  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  leading  regi- 
ments crossed  without  resistance, 
one  incessant  stream  of  troops  had 
been  pouring  into  Schleswig,  and 
we  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
triumphant  cheers  of  the  rear-guard 
as  they  passed  out  of  one  duchy  in- 
to the  other.  Soon  we  overtook  the 
artillery,  and  our  pace  was  reduced 
to  a  walk.  The  roads  were  like  ice ; 
and  the  unroughed  artillery  and  ca- 
valry horses  slipped  about  terribly  \ 
but  every  face  beamed  with  anima- 
tion, and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  in 
the  ruddy  youthful  countenances  of 
the  men,  full  of  hope  and  eagerness, 
that  they  were  new  to  the  work. 
Here  were  no  rugged,  furrowed  visa- 
ges, such  as  betoken  a  veteran  army. 
The  serious  business  of  war  was  to 
these  men  as  yet  a  holiday  pastime  : 
laughter  and  songs  rang  in  the  clear 
frosty  air,  and  our  unpretending 
waggon,  with  its  six  "  civil "  occu- 
pants, was  the  subject  of  an  incessant 
volley  of  chaff  as  we  squeezed  our 
way  to  the  front.  There  was  a 
goodly  sprinkling  of  Kielers  on  foot, 
making  their  way  to  see  the  fun ; 
students  of  the  college,  with  little 
red  caps,  trudged  along  with  news- 
paper correspondents  and  amateur 
spectators.  The  boom  of  distant 
cannon  sent  a  thrill  down  the  line 
as  it  broke  in  upon  the  merriment, 
and  a  cart  conveying  a  sick  dragoon 
to  the  rear  gave  matters  a  serious 
look,  for  we  supposed  him  to  be 
wounded.  Everybody  was  eager 
to  push  on,  and  a  little  after 
mid-day  we  entered  the  half-way 
village  of  Gkttorf.  Here  the  popu- 
lation was  in  a  condition  of  fran- 
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tic  enthusiasm ;  the  tap-room  of 
the  village  inn  was  filled  with 
a  noisy  multitude  of  soldiers  and 
country  people  fraternising,  drink- 
ing, and  singing  '  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein meer  umschlungen.'  Flags 
were  waving,  and  Duke  Frederick 
had  been  already  proclaimed  amid 
the  applause  of  the  populace.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  halt  in  the  line, 
we  pushed  on  through  scenery  less 
tame  than  that  through  which  we 
had  already  passed ;  the  country 
became  more  undulating,  and  at 
one  point  the  road  passed  through 
a  thick  wood,  and  over  a  hill  which 
would  have  afforded  a  defensible 
position.  Probably  the  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Prussians  had 
been  too  sudden  to  admit  of  the 
Danes  profiting  by  it :  the  firing 
had  long  since  ceased ;  indeed,  we 
had  only  heard  one  or  two  shots ; 
but  now  we  met  two  carriages 
driving  in  all  haste  towards  Kiel. 
These  contained  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  Ministers  on  their  way 
from  Copenhagen.  We  were  also 
informed  that  the  firing  we  had 
heard  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  two  Danish  war- 
steamers,  which  had  thus  greeted 
the  leading  columns  of  the  Prussian 
army  as  they  debouched  from  the 
wood  on  to  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
Except  slightly  wounding  a  horse, 
they  did  no  damage ;  and  on  the 
artillery  coming  up  and  opening 
fire,  the  wooden  ships  were  com- 
pelled to  get  under  weigh;  and 
when  we  came  upon  the  scene  of 
action  they  were  no  more  visible. 
The  artillery  which  had  been  so 
recently  engaged  were  in  position 
on  a  range  of  hills  overlooking  the 
harbour,  and  two  or  three  round- 
shot  were  imbedded  by  the  side  of 
the  road  which  ran  along  their  base. 
We  had  now  passed  the  whole  of 
the  column  which  had  originally 
impeded  our  progress,  and  drove 
into  Eckernfiorde  in  style.  As  only 
quite  the  leading  regiments  had  en- 
tered, and  were  still  billeting  them- 
selves, we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  accommodation,  but  not  re- 
pose. The  town  presented  a  scene 
2  M 
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of  confusion  and  excitement  per- 
fectly bewildering;  the  whole  popu- 
lation seemed  bent  upon  forcing 
the  Prussian  soldiers  to  share  their 
patriotic  emotion.  They  embraced 
them,  drank  with  them,  sang  with 
them,  cheered  them,  and  paraded 
the  streets  with  them.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  only  about 
6000  ;  but  they  made  noise  enough 
for  ten  times  that  number.  Flags 
were  being  hung  out  in  every  di- 
rection; provident  patriots  had 
brought  some  from  Kiel ;  stripes 
of  red,  white,  and  blue  were  be- 
ing hastily  patched  together,  and 
fluttered  from  every  house-top,  ex- 
cept from  the  mansion  immediately 
opposite  the  hotel,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  medical  man  with  Dan- 
ish sympathies — because,  as  I  under- 
stood, his  practice  had  been  chiefly 
among  Danish  employe's.  However 
that  may  be,  it  spoke  well  both  for 
Danes  and  Germans  that  he  should 
at  such  a  moment  have  the  courage 
to  stand  alone.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  a  number  of  pretty 
daughters  looking  out  upon,  and 
taking  a  lively  interest  in,  the  ani- 
mated scene  below.  For  just  in 
front  of  the  hotel  popular  demon- 
strations kept  going  off  like  fire- 
works :  every  now  and  then  a  stern 
officer  dashed  through  the  crowd 
on  special  service,  and  scorned  to 
notice  the  political  excitement 
around  him.  Probably  he  had  very 
vague  ideas  on  the  subject,  and 
knew  as  little  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question  as  the  British 
public  or  the  officers  of  the  Austrian 
army,  who  "  wondered  how  it  was 
that,  being  in  an  enemy's  country, 
the  people  should  all  be  so  civil." 
Presently  a  great  crowd  gathered 
at  the  hotel  door,  and,  forming  into 
a  sort  of  procession,  went  off  to  the 
marketplace  singing  the  national 
anthem.  I  followed  it,  and  was 
chiefly  struck  by  the  stern  rebukes 
which  respectable  citizens  adminis- 
tered to  any  member  of  the  crowd 
disposed  to  be  too  boisterous,  and 
the  submissive  way  in  which  the 
more  rowdy  element  received  re- 
proof. _  Still  nothing  could  prevent 
the  triumph  of  dragging  Prussian 
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soldiers  along  to  assist  in  proclaim- 
ing Duke  Frederick ;  for  these  sim- 
ple people  seemed  to  think  that  Bis- 
mark  might  be  touched  by  this 
exhibition  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  Prussian  army.  The  town- 
hall  of  Eckernfiorde  is  a  queer, 
ramshackle  old  place,  with  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to 
it ;  and  on  this  the  Corporation  took 
its  stand;  while  a  band  played  vigor- 
ously, and  people  shouted  themselves 
hoarse,  until  the  order  for  silence 
was  given,  and  a  burly  burgher  ad- 
dressed his  fellow-citizens  in  a  sten- 
torian voice,  congratulating  them 
upon  the  recovery  of  their  ancient 
liberties,  complimenting  the  Prus- 
sian army  upon  having  taken  the 
matter  so  decidedly  in  hand,  ex- 
pressing his  sense  of  the  obligation 
they  were  under  to  them  for  ren- 
dering possible  the  proclamation  of 
Duke  Frederick,  whose  name  was 
coupled  with  many  endearing  epi- 
thets, and  was  received  with  most 
enthusiastic  applause.  "Finally," 
said  the  speaker,  "we  have  still  in 
the  town  a  rascally  Danish  Burgo- 
master, who  must  be  instantly  re- 
quested to  leave ;  but  of  course  the 
people  will  not  think  of  meddling 
— my  colleagues  and  myself  are 
men  enough  for  the  task  of  eject- 
ing him!"  The  band  then  struck 
up  a  sacred  anthem,  and  every  head 
was  bared,  while  all  joined  in  the 
well-known  words  of  the  hymn, 
"God  our  strong  tower."  After 
which  the  mob  betook  themselves 
again  to  parading  the  streets  and 
singing;  whilst,  curious  to  see  the 
result  of  the  Burgomaster  episode, 
I  inquired  where  might  be  the  re- 
sidence of  that  worthy ;  and,  having 
found  it,  lingered  in  a  promiscuous 
manner  at  a  neighbouring  corner. 
I  found  a  good  many  other  persons 
similarly  occupied ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  late  orator  and  his 
friends  entered  the  silent  man- 
sion, from  which,  of  course,  no  pop- 
ular flag  was  waving,  and  which 
was  conspicuous  from  its  gloomy 
aspect.  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
there  was  to  expect.  I  am  half 
afraid  I  had  thought  a  stand-up 
fight  possible  at  the  top  of  the 
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steps.  At  all  events,  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  the  idle  curiosity  which 
tempted  me  to  wait  for  a  report  of 
the  interview.  It  was  satisfactory 
to  those  interested,  as  the  Burgo- 
master promised  to  vacate  the  pre- 
mises at  10  P.M.  }  meantime  some 
citizens  were  left  with  him  to  take 
over  the  records.  This  man  had 
contrived,  apart  from  being  a  Dane, 
to  make  himself  extremely  unpopu- 
lar in  the  province,  and  many  were 
the  stories  current  of  his  cruelty 
and  injustice.  As,  however,  I  am 
not  aware  how  far  they  are  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  as  whatever  may 
have  been  his  misdeeds  he  has  suf- 
fered for  them,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary here  to  repeat  them.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  evening,  when  I  passed 
the  house,  I  saw  two  sentries  at  the 
door,  so  that  he  had  applied  for 
protection,  fearing  some  popular 
ebullition  of  feeling ;  but  the  alarm 
was  groundless.  Even  the  Danes 
must  render  justice  to  the  people  of 
both  the  duchies  for  the  moderation 
they  have  displayed  in  the  moments 
of  their  triumph.  A  very  primitive 
description  of  illumination,  consist- 
ing simply  of  candles  in  all  the 
windows,  closed  the  day's  proceed- 
ings ;  but  all  night  singing  went  on, 
and  once  the  town  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  excitement  by  the  report 
of  the  return  of  the  Danish  men-of- 
war  in  the  darkness,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bombarding  it.  As  it  was 
understood  that  the  army  was  to 
continue  its  march  on  the  following 
morning,  and  that  the  Danes  were 
to  be  attacked  in  a  position  called 
Kochendorf,  distant  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  town,  we  secured  a 
light  trap;  and,  with  a  pair  of 
wretched -looking  nags,  started  at 
an  early  hour  in  rear  of  the  army. 
The  weather  was  still  cold,  but  raw 
and  foggy,  and  the  roads  as  slip- 
pery as  ever,  so  that  our  progress 
was  slow.  We  were  somewhat  puz- 
zled, after  getting  past  one  division, 
to  meet  some  batteries  which  had 
received  the  order  to  countermarch, 
and  none  of  the  officers  whom  we 
asked  seemed  to  know  the  reason. 
It  turned  out  afterwards  that 
Kochendorf  was  evacuated,  and  that 
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Duke  Frederick  Charles,  rather  than 
return  to  Eckernfiorde  re  infecta, 
had  determined  to  attack  Missunde. 
This  necessitated  another  disposi- 
tion of  troops,  and  we  shortly  after 
came  upon  the  vanguard  at  some 
cross  -  roads  near  the  village  of 
Kosel,  and  were  brought  to  a  halt. 
Thinking  we  should  be  more  inde- 
pendent without  it,  we  left  our 
waggon  at  this  point,  and,  when  the 
order  was  given  to  advance,  accom- 
panied the  head  of  the  column  on 
foot.  Passing  through  the  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  all 
excitedly  collected  to  witness  from 
afar  the  coming  engagement,  I  as- 
cended a  hill,  on  which  stood  a 
picturesque  church,  and  from  the 
churchyard,  filled  with  spectators, 
was  just  able  to  distinguish  with 
my  glass  the  indistinct  forms  of  the 
Danish  skirmishers.  Unfortunately 
the  mist  lay  so  heavy  over  the  land- 
scape that  the  fortifications  of  Mis- 
sunde itself  were  not  visible,  and, 
after  leaving  the  churchyard,  we 
felt  very  much  as  though  we  were 
groping  our  way  in  the  dark  as  we 
approached  the  enemy's  position. 
Soon  a  shot  from  the  Danish  batter- 
ies enlightened  us  as  to  their  exact 
whereabouts,  and  our  artillery  was 
brought  up  into  position,  extending 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Fortu- 
nately the  frost  had  hardened  the 
surface  of  the  ploughed  land  across 
which  the  guns  were  to  be  dragged. 
The  fields  were  divided  by  mud 
banks  surmounted  by  hedges,  and 
pioneers  were  actively  employed 
cutting  gaps  through  them.  These 
banks  afforded  very  comfortable 
shelter  for  amateurs ;  but  the  firing 
was  not  hot  enough  to  drive  one  be- 
hind them  for  long.  I  afterwards  un- 
derstood that  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
four  pieces  of  ordnance  were  engaged 
in  the  bombardment ;  but  I  only 
counted  six  batteries,  and  the  fire 
was  not  kept  up  with  much  spirit. 
In  fact,  the  fog  seemed  to  exercise 
a  depressing  influence  upon  all  con- 
cerned :  our  extremities  were  very 
cold ;  but  there  was  not  even  ex- 
citement enough  to  make  one  for- 
get one's  "  poor  feet."  The  unhappy 
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Danes  did  not  the  least  know  where 
the  infantry  was  massed,  and  could 
only  judge  what  to  fire  at  by  the 
flashes  of  our  heavy  guns.  The 
flashes  of  theirs  alone  revealed  the 
position  of  Missunde,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  comparatively 
little  damage  was  done  on  either 
side.  The  enemy's  fire  was  neces- 
sarily feeble,  as  they  had  but  few 
guns  in  position  ;  but  the  sound  of 
shot  and  shell  was  evidently  new 
to  the  young  soldiers  who  composed 
the  Prussian  army,  and  who  paid  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  whistling 
shell  common  to  novices.  Once  I 
perceived,  advancing  dimly  through 
the  fog,  the  line  of  Danish  skir- 
mishers, and  thought  that  some  life 
was  about  to  be  infused  into  the 
monotonous  artillery-combat,  which 
had  lasted  for  about  two  hours  : 
but  they  halted  two  fields  distant, 
and  retreated  in  good  order,  having 
apparently  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  our  position.  On 
the  extreme  right,  picturesquely 
situated  by  the  side  of  a  small  frozen 
meer,  stood  a  mill ;  and  we  deter- 
mined to  explore  in  that  direction, 
as  the  fire  had  slackened  on  the 
left.  Making  a  short  cut  across  the 
ice,  which  in  one  or  two  places 
had  been  split  with  round-shot,  we 
found  a  regiment  of  cavalry  gallop- 
ing in  hot  haste  along  a  narrow 
lane  towards  the  enemy,  and  two 
regiments  drawn  up  in  a  field,  ap- 
parently waiting  the  order  for  an 
attack.  The  Danes  had  got  the 
range  pretty  well,  and  their  rifle- 
men were  keeping  up  a  well-sus- 
tained fire.  Though  we  could  not 
make  out  the  direction  from  which 
they  came,  so  thick  was  the  fog, 
their  hissing  little  messengers  went 
flying  about  like  invisible  grass- 
hoppers ;  and  wounded  men  went 
scrambling  to  the  rear,  or  got  their 
comrades  to  carry  them  there  in 
their  greatcoats;  for  no  stretchers 
had  come  up,  and  ambulances  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen :  in  fact,  nothing 
could  have  been  worse  than  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  wounded.  Now 
and  then  one  went  to  the  rear  at- 
tended by  quite  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  comrades ;  but,  on  the 
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whole,  the  men  behaved  quite  as 
well  as  could  have  been  expected  of 
raw  troops  ;  and  when  at  last  the 
order  came  to  advance  on  the  in- 
trenchments,  they  skirmished  up 
with  alacrity  to  within  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy,  losing  in 
so  doing  a  good  many  men.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  move  was  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  artillery.  It  had  never 
from  the  first  been  intended  to  storm 
Missunde.  As  the  result  proved, 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  fortifi- 
cation on  the  line,  would  inevitably 
have  to  be  evacuated ;  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  suggested 
a  more  useless  afternoon's  amuse- 
ment than  was  provided  for  the 
Prussian  army  on  the  2d  of  last  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  true  that,  had  the  affair 
not  taken  place,  we  should  have 
been  deprived  of  that  curious  docu- 
ment which  emanated  from  the  gen- 
eral commanding,  in  which  the  artil- 
lerymen present  are  recommended 
to  boast  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  of 
having  been  "gunners of  Missunde.'' 
Apart  from  the  terrible  bores  these 
men  will  become,  if  they  follow  the 
advice  contained  in  the  general  or- 
der, it  will  be  seen,  from  the  mild 
character  of  the  fighting,  that  there 
are  other  reasons  why  they  had 
better  not  talk  too  much  about  it, 
more  especially  as  they  have  done 
nothing  since  to  eclipse  the  bril- 
liancy of  this  day's  work.  The  men 
with  whom  I  conversed,  as  we  toiled 
back  towards  the  village,  seemed 
rather  mystified,  as  well  they  might 
be,  with  the  whole  operation.  We 
had  neither  achieved  a  success,  nor 
been  repulsed,  nor  done  anything 
except  stand  to  be  fired  at  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  a  raw  misty 
afternoon.  And  now,  the  fact  that 
pur  shells  had  set  fire  to  some  houses 
in  Missunde,  which  were  blazing  lur- 
idly through  the  fog,  was  a  poor  tri- 
umph. Fighting  on  these  terms  was 
not  such  good  fun  after  all.  Though 
it  had  not  been  attended  with  much 
danger — for  the  official  list  only 
gave  40  killed,  and  180  wounded — 
we  had  been  the  only  spectators  at 
all  near  the  front,  and  we  found  a 
cloud  of  German  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  citizens  of  Kiel  in 
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the  village  eager  for  sensation  intel- 
ligence, which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  difficult  to  provide. 
However,  a  great  deal  of  sangui- 
nary hand-to-hand  fighting,  which 
never  took  place,  was  reported,  with 
many  graphic  details,  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  trenches.  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  itself  with  glory,  though, 
even  at  this  moment  of  anti-Danish 
excitement,  the  anti-Prussian  feeling 
was  so  strong  that  there  were  many 
present  who  would  have  chuckled 
over  any  decided  reverse  which 
could  have  happened  to  the  Prus- 
sian army. 

The  little  village  of  Kosel  did 
not  promise  well  for  a  night's  ac- 
commodation; the  road  back  to 
Eckernfiorde  would  be  impassable 
for  some  hours,  and  it  was  getting 
late  enough  to  make  us  feel  nerv- 
ous at  the  prospect  of  a  good  deal 
of  scrambling  and  discomfort  be- 
fore we  should  discover  quarters. 
Fortunately  we  found  our  trap  with 
the  two  rosinantes,  and  were  sit- 
ting speculating  in  what  direction 
to  go,  when  we  saw  a  road  leading 
towards  the  enemy's  position  free 
of  all  incumbrance.  Along  this  we 
determined  to  proceed,  in  hopes  of 
finding  a  village  unoccupied  by 
troops.  There  was  so  much  confu- 
sion that  no  one  thought  of  pre- 
venting our  taking  a  line  which  led 
us  straight  to  the  enemy;  and  in 
five  minutes  we  had  left  the  din 
and  bustle  of  the  retreating  army 
behind  us.  There  was  something 
startling  in  the  sudden  change  to 
solitude ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
we  began  to  wonder  how  far  we 
might  be  from  the  nearest  Danes. 
A  clean  little  village,  a  charming 
oldfashioned  roadside  inn,  and  a 
group  of  peasants  collected  round 
the  porch,  was  a  welcome  sight. 
They  raised  their  hands  in  astonish- 
ment at  our  appearance,  and  in  de- 
precation of  our  venturing  any  fur- 
ther. The  Danes,  they  said,  were 
not  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  dis- 
tant, and  we  had  better  stay  at  the 
inn  for  the  night.  The  driver,  who, 
like  a  true  patriot,  had  a  cockade 
in  his  hat,  was  recommended  to 
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dispense  with  that  little  addition, 
and  he  became  altogether  very  pia no 
at  the  unpleasant  neighbourhood  in 
which  he  found  himself.  If  any  of 
the  villagers  had  been  spies,  we  might 
easily  have  been  made  prisoners,  had 
that  been  worth  anybody's  while; 
but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  rustics  seem  to  take  courage. 
We  were  the  first  "  Germans"  they 
had  seen.  Their  faces  beamed  with 
joy  at  the  proof  which  our  presence 
afforded  of  the  reality  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  their  oppressors; 
and,  to  my  great  regret,  they  began 
to  sing,  in  subdued  voices  it  is  true, 
that  eternal  '  Schleswig  -  Holstein 
meer  umschlungen/  with  the  air  of 
which  by  Ijjiis  time  I  had  become 
disagreeably  familiar.  The  em- 
pressement  of  our  host  and  hostess, 
the  alacrity  of  a  neatly -dressed, 
sprightly  Hebe,  who  lingered  in 
the  room  a  great  deal  more  than 
was  actually  necessary,  to  gossip 
with  us  about  the  Danes,  and  to  hear 
our  news  about  the  battle,  made 
us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our 
good  fortune.  While  those  with  the 
army  were  lodging  in  barns,  we 
had  a  most  luxurious  inn  all  to 
ourselves.  And  when,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  we  had  dis- 
cussed an  admirably  cooked  din- 
ner, and  drew  round  the  fire,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  to  the 
digestive  process,  we  thought  that 
there  were  worse  places  in  the 
world  than  Fleckeby,  and  that  it 
was  decidedly  pleasanter  to  be  in 
front  of  an  advancing  army  than 
in  rear.  The  line,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  rather  a  delicate  one  to 
hit  :  for  armies  in  this  relative 
position  to  each  other  are  constantly 
performing  the  process  known  as 
"  feeling  each  other ;  "  and  if  they 
"  feel  you  "  between  them,  the  re- 
sults are  not  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  excitement  in 
being  ahead  of  everything,  which, 
added  to  the  extra  comfort,  makes 
the  alternative,  even  though  the 
risk  be  added,  the  most  agreeable. 
We  had  a  long  discussion,  before 
"  turning  in,"  upon  our  plans  for 
the  morrow,  the  question  being 
whether  it  was  better  to  return  to 
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the  Prussian  army,  on  the  chance 
of  another  attack  on  Missunde,  and 
the  crossing  of  the  Schlei,  or  whether 
we  should  not  make  an  exploration 
towards  the  Austrian  headquarters, 
on  the  chance  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Dannevirke  coming  off.  We  were 
about  an  hour's  drive  from  the 
Dannevirke  in  our  present  position; 
and  although  our  host  gave  us  very 
precise  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Danes,  one  was  never 
sure  of  escaping  reconnoitring  par- 
ties. There  is  no  doubt  that,  as 
amateurs, we  should  have  been  much 
better  treated  in  the  Danish  than  in 
the  Prussian  army,  so  that  it  would 
have  been  rather  good  policy  to 
have  "fallen"  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  had  it  not  involved  a  return 
to  England  by  way  of  Copenhagen, 
an  operation  for  which  I  could  not 
afford  the  time.  All  our  plans 
were  frustrated  next  morning  by 
the  change  in  the  weather.  The 
mists  of  the  day  before  were  suc- 
ceeded by  hurricanes  of  wind,  with 
a  violent  beating  rain,  that  made 
campaigning  a  most  unpleasant  oc- 
cupation. Another  attack  on  Mis- 
sunde or  the  crossing  of  the  Schlei 
was  clearly  out  of  the  question,  so 
we  decided  in  favour  of  the  left 
wing.  While  we  were  standing 
watching  disconsolately  the  storm- 
gusts  succeeding  each  other,  the 
familiar  uniform  of  the  Austrian 
army  suddenly  turned  a  corner  of 
the  road,  and  an  officer  in  command 
of  a  picket  rushed  up  the  steps  of 
our  cheery  hostel  to  find  warmth 
and  food.  Although,  when  he  gave 
his  orders  to  the  sergeant,  his  mouth 
was  full  of  beefsteak,  I  understood 
the  Italian  in  which  they  were  con- 
veyed j  and  he  started  when,  after 
having  allowed  him  to  enter  into 
details,  I  made  a  remark  in  the  same 
language.  He  had  not  calculated 
upon  this  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Schleswig,  and  evidently  at  once 
set  me  down  as  a  spy.  It  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  afterwards  to  ex- 
tract a  word  of  information  from 
him.  He  would  neither  say  where 
he  had  come  from,  where  he  was 
going  to,  which  roads  were  safe, 
which  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
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The  more  questions  I  asked,  the 
more  suspicious  naturally  did  he 
become,  and  he  declined  at  last 
even  to  condole  with  me  on  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Getting  im- 
patient of  inaction,  we  determined 
on  being  storm-stayed  no  longer  ; 
and  being  assured  by  our  host 
that  the  Austrian  headquarters 
were'  at  a  village  called  Lottorf, 
we  ordered  our  driver  to  take  us 
there.  For  more  than  an  hour 
we  followed  lanes  and  cross-roads 
without  meeting  a  soul:  at  last  I 
became  sceptical  about  the  direc- 
tion, and  we  stopped  at  a  hamlet, 
and  were  informed  that  we  had 
passed  the  turning  to  Lottorf  some 
time  since  }  that  no  troops  had  ap- 
peared in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, but  that  firing  had  been 
heard.  As  whenever  hostile  armies 
are  at  all  near  each  other,  firing  is 
always  being  heard  by  the  country 
people,  whether  there  is  any  or 
not,  we  did  not  believe  this  latter 
part  of  the  story,  and  decided,  as 
we  had  passed  Lottorf,  not  to  go 
back  there,  but  to  push  on  and 
trust  to  Providence.  It  afterwards 
turned  out  that,  had  we  gone  to  Lot- 
torf, we  should  have  gone  straight 
into  the  Danish  lines,  as  the  enemy 
was  holding  the  position  in  force. 
However,  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
this  narrow  escape,  we  kept  on,  still 
wondering  where  any  army  was. 
We  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
position,  and  could  not  see  a  uni- 
form of  any  kind.  It  was  not  un- 
til we  reached  the  village  of  Breck- 
endorf  that  we  observed  some 
Austrian  videttes  on  the  hill-tops, 
and  saw  men  creeping  about  in  the 
fields  reconnoitring.  Still  we  could 
not  believe  in  the  proximity  of  the 
Danes,  unless,  indeed,  we  had  come 
through  them  without  knowing  it. 
We  said  as  much  to  the  Austrian 
officer  in  command,  who  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  what  had  be- 
come of  the  enemy,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  call  in  his  scouts.  If 
we  could  only  have  suspected  that 
we  had  actually  been  passing  over 
ground  which  in  another  hour  was 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested fields  of  the  war,  we  should 
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have  looked  at  it  with  greater  in- 
terest. If  we  had  left  Fleckeby  an 
hour  or  two  later,  we  should  have 
tumbled  into  the  middle  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Ober  Selk  ;  as  it  was,  the  vil- 
lanous  weather  and  the  absence  of 
any  sign  of  the  enemy  induced 
us  to  push  on  to  headquarters,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some  good  in- 
formation. The  difficulty  was  to 
find  out  where  headquarters  were. 
Every  officer  we  asked  told  us  a  dif- 
ferent place  :  some  thought  we  were 
spies,  others  did  not  know  them- 
selves, or  pretended  they  did  not ; 
so  we  found  ourselves  approaching 
Rendsburg,  simply  because  there 
was  no  other  place  to  go  to. 

The  country  through  which  we 
had  passed  since  leaving  Fleckeby 
was  not  devoid  of  a  rugged  beauty, 
and,  from  its  diversified  character, 
formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  other 
parts  of  Holstein.  The  hills,  though 
not  high,  were  in  places  scarped, 
and  granite  boulders  lay  strewn  at 
their  base;  while  here  and  there  we 
observed  tumuli,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  artifi- 
cially constructed.  However,  we 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
geological  observation.  ^From  a  mi- 
litary point  of  view,  the  country  was 
admirably  adapted  for  skirmishing, 
and  the  battle,  which  took  place  at 
mid-day,  was  a  sort  of  running  fight 
over  the  hills,  the  Danes  slowly  re- 
treating upon  the  Dannevirke,  some 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  standing 
on  the  hill-tops,  and  pouring  down 
upon  the  advancing  Austrians  de- 
structive volleys  of  musketry.  They 
disputed  effectively  one  position 
after  another  all  through  the  after- 
noon, the  Austrians  only  achieving 
their  day's  success  at  the  price  of 
thirty  officers  and  upwards  of  500 
men  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
in  a  narrow  lane  that  we  met  the  di- 
vision of  Gondecourt,  on  whom  this 
loss  was  inflicted,  marching  uncon- 
sciously to  their  fate.  We  had  as 
little  idea  as  they  seemed  to  have  of 
the  bloody  work  awaiting  them;  and 
as  regiment  after  regiment  passed, 
and  the  officers  inquired  of  us  how 
far  it  was  to  their  night-quarters, 
neither  they  nor  we  suspected  the 
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long  sleep  on  the  hillside  that  was 
in  store  for  many  of  them.  At  the 
head  of  the  column  rode  Gonde- 
court himself,  and  splashing  through 
the  deep  mire  after  him  came  re- 
giments of  Galicians,  Hungarians, 
and  Styrians,  the  latter  with 
sprigs  of  pine  in  their  caps.  We 
were  obliged  to  draw  up  for  nearly 
an  hour  to  let  the  long  train  of 
artillery  and  transport  go  by ;  and 
as  we  watched  the  various  nation- 
alities pass,  we  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  strange  po- 
litical inconsistency  which  enabled 
the  oppressors  to  use  the  oppressed 
to  fight  against  oppression.  It  is  a 
curious  feature  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question,  that  it  should 
have  reversed  all  our  positions ;  and 
that  while  the  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians apparently  find  themselves 
contending  for  the  cause  of  nation- 
ality, we  should  so  vehemently 
express  our  sympathies  against  it. 
If  the  Austrian  army,  fighting 
under  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
flag,  is  an  anomaly,  the  desire  in 
England  that  these  colours  should 
be  replaced  by  any  other  is  no 
less  so.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
are  all  under  false  colours,  and  un- 
less we  take  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand the  foreign  political  situation, 
we  shall  never  get  right.  As  long  as 
the  British  public  insists  upon  con- 
fusing the  feeling  in  Germany  with 
the  policy  of  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian Governments,  they  will  remain 
in  their  present  bewildered  condi- 
tion. When  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  the  two  great  Powers  have 
merely  marched  into  the  Duchies  to 
deprive  the  populations  of  their 
freedom,  we  shall  understand  how 
the  emblem  of  liberty  may  be  waved 
by  the  hand  of  despotism.  The  in- 
vasion of  Schleswig-Holstein  by 
these  two  armies  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Germans,  the  invasion  of  an 
integral  part  of  Germany  by  their 
most  detested  enemy.  Hence  it  is 
that  every  German  patriot  would 
have  rejoiced  in  seeing  these  regi- 
ments of  Austrian  foreigners  driven 
out  of  the  country.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  Eng- 
land is  certainly  not  greater  than  it 
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is  in  Federal  Germany,  but  here 
that  dislike  is  based  on  their  anti- 
Danish  policy:  in  Germany,  peo- 
ple see  in  the  military  alliance  be- 
tween these  two  Powers  a  combina- 
tion fatal  to  their  liberties,  fatal 
to  those  aspirations  after  German 
unity,  which  it  was  hoped  might 
have  found  its  first  development  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  Duchies 
from  a  foreign  rule — fatal  to  expec- 
tations raised  at  the  late  meeting  of 
princes  at  Frankfort — fatal,  in  a 
word,  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
real  reason  that  all  Germany  flung 
itself,  with  a  violence  which  aston- 
ished the  British  public,  into  this 
Holstein  question,  was  not  from 
any  intense  devotion  to  the  people 
of  the  Duchies,  but  because  they 
could  rally  upon  it  men  of  very 
different  opinions  ;  and  they  even 
hoped  to  commit  the  great  Powers 
to  a  liberal  policy  by  making  them 
follow  submissively  the  dictation 
of  the  Frankfort  Diet.  But  the 
great  Powers  saw  the  pitfall  in 
time,  and  in  a  common  danger  found 
the  strongest  bond  of  union.  Not 
from  any  tenderer  feeling  than  an 
instinct  of  self-preservation  did 
they  join  in  a  cordial  embrace,  and 
band  themselves  to  a  crusade  os- 
tensibly in  favour  of  the  integrity 
of  Denmark,  which  perplexes  the 
British  public,  because  they  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  really 
directed  against  Germany.  The 
question  now  is,  having  completely 
succeeded  in  their  arbitrary  policy, 
will  Germany  submit  tamely  to  the 
subtle  violence  which  has  been  used 
against  her,  or  will  she  be  driven 
in  despair  into  the  arms  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  purchase  his 
support  at  the  price  of  her  own 
liberties,  of  the  Rhine  Provinces, 
and  of  the  peace  of  Europe  1  That 
the  Northern  Powers  look  upon 
such  a  contingency  as  imminent,  is 
clear  from  that  Alliance  known  as 
"  Holy,"  which  has  been  reformed 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
which  is  based  upon  the  prospect 
of  a  general  conflagration. 

It  will  only  be  in  accordance  with 
the  intriguing  policy  of  Prussia,  if, 
while  pledging  herself  to  a  united 
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action  with  Russia  and  Austria,  she 
should  be  secretly  coquetting  with 
the  common  enemy  at  Frankfort. 
The  best  chance  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  lies  in  the  perfidy  of  those 
who  destroy  conspiracies  when  they 
are  most  dangerous  by  treachery; 
but,  looking  at  the  thunder-clouds 
which  lower  over  Europe,  no  one 
can  deny  the  danger  of  the  storm. 
Those  who  think  that  conferences 
can  avert  it,  build  their  hopes  upon 
a  very  sandy  foundation. 

Having  only  the  day  before  been 
present  with  the  Prussian  army,  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing it  with  the  Austrian  troops  who 
were  now  marching  past.  The  dif- 
ference was  sufficiently  marked. 
The  youthful,  light-hearted  Prus- 
sian seemed  to  go  into  action  as  a 
new  experience,  but  did  not  inspire 
mueh  confidence  in  his  steadiness  ; 
the  Austrian,  on  the  other  hand, 
worn  and  rugged,  often  brutalised 
in  expression,  plodded  on  like  a 
machine.  The  Prussian  looked  in- 
telligent enough  to  understand  the 
Schles  wig -Holstein  question  :  the 
Austrian  looked  as  if  brandy  and 
tobacco  constituted  the  sum  total 
of  his  ideas ;  but  he  was  every 
inch  a  "professional,"  the  others 
looked  like  amateurs.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  with  which  army  one 
would  prefer  to  go  into  action. 
How  it  was  we  did  not  hear  the 
firing  which  took  place  a  short  time 
after  we  had  passed  the  column,  we 
could  not  make  out,  so  close  to  it 
must  we  have  been.  However,  we 
pushed  on  to  Rendsburg  more  for 
the  purpose  of  dining  than  anything 
else;  and  afterwards  having  received 
definite  information  as  to  the  local- 
ity of  the  headquarters,  we  started 
once  more  along  bylanes,  which 
brought  us  out  ultimately  on  the 
pretty  undulating  shores  of  the 
Wittensee,  a  very  considerable  lake. 
By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark, 
but  we  were  far  from  the  end 
of  our  fatigues.  Following  the 
somewhat  vague  directions  of  a 
jovial  innkeeper,  we  finally,  more 
by  good-luck  than  good  manage- 
ment, discovered  the  remote  hamlet 
of  Damendorf,  where  General  Von 
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Wrangel  had  fixed  his  headquarters ; 
but  he  and  his  Staff,  having  heard 
the  firing,  were  witnessing  the  battle 
which  we  had  missed,  and  came 
back  late  with  the  news.  As  there 
was  no  corner  in  which  to  lay  our 
heads,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
push  on  to  Eckernfiorde.  Here, 
again,  every  table  was  occupied,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  beds.  Our  horses 
were  incapable  of  moving  another 
yard,  but  we  determined  to  struggle 
on  to  Kiel,  and  about  midnight 
were  once  more  en  route  with  fresh 
nags.  Our  bad-luck  this  night 
pursued  us ;  for  we  met  a  train 
of  no  less  than  1500  waggons, 
conveying  stores  to  the  army, 
and  spent  the  whole  night  scraping 
past  them,  at  the  constant  risk  of 
finding  an  unexpected  bed  in  a 
ditch.  It  was  4  A.M.  before  I  was 
once  more  ensconced  in  a  snug  bed, 
after  twenty  hours  spent  in  an  open 
waggon — the  greater  number  of 
them  in  storms  of  rain  or  sleet.  As 
we  received  positive  information  at 
Kiel  that  the  grand  attack  on  the 
Dannevirke  was  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day,  we  made  another 
night-journey  by  carriage  to  Rends- 
burg,  reaching  that  town  at  3  in 
the  morning,  and  leaving  it  again 
shortly  after  daybreak  in  a  pitiless 
snowstorm.  We  followed  the  high- 
road to  Schleswig,  the  same  which 
I  had  traversed  more  than  a  month 
before,  but  which,  as  we  soon  found 
to  our  cost,  was  no  longer  free  to 
the  traveller.  To  the  Prussian 
guards  which  protected  the  rear  of 
the  army  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
making  war  upon  Germany,  while 
the  front  was  conquering  the  Danes. 
Not  even  officers  of  the  Federal 
army  in  uniform  were  allowed  by 
these  jealous  guardsmen  to  pene- 
trate their  lines,  and  every  civilian 
was  regarded  either  as  a  Danish 
spy,  or,  what  was  still  more  odious, 
a  member  of  the  National  Verein. 
We  were  the  first  of  a  series  who 
were  subsequently  expelled  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  military  ope- 
rations for  our  political  opinions. 
Not  that  the  intelligent  colonel  who 
refused  to  allow  us  to  pass  had  the 
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least  idea  what  our  sentiments  were, 
but  all  Englishmen  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Yunker,  revolutionary,  and 
a  danger  not  merely  to  society,  but 
even  to  the  discipline  of  an  army. 
The  Prussian  officer,  as  a  rule — 
which,  like  every  other,  has  bril- 
liant exceptions  —  prides  himself 
upon  being  a  soldier  and  nothing 
else.  He  generally  succeeds  to  ad- 
miration in  this  limited  ambition, 
so  far  as  his  bearing  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  concerned  ;  but  the 
fact  to  some  extent  accounts  for 
the  unpopularity  of  the  class  gene- 
rally. One  may  affect  military  pre- 
cision without  allowing  it  to  de- 
generate into  rudeness,  and  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  one's  profession 
without  showing  contempt  for  all 
who  do  not  belong  to  it, — all  which 
reflections  were  suggested  to  me  by 
the  extremely  uncivil  treatment  I 
received,  first,  from  a  colonel,  and 
then  from  a  general,  simply  because 
I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go,  as  I 
had  done  two  days  before,  to  head- 
quarters. The  elements  combining 
with  the  colonels  to  make  any  con- 
nection with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Prussian  army  most  disagreeable, 
I  determined  to  quit  the  scene 
of  operations,  and,  as  it  turned 
out  afterwards,  I  missed  nothing, 
for  the  night  I  left  Schleswig  the 
Dannevirke  was  evacuated,  and  up 
to  this  time  the  Prussian  army  has 
had  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing itself,  except  by  waging  an  in- 
cessant war  against  newspaper  cor- 
respondents. For  more  than  a 
month  the  Danes  have  kept  their 
invaders  at  bay,  and  in  their  heroic 
resistance  to  a  common  enemy  they 
have  the  sympathies  and  admira- 
tion of  all  Europe.  Whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  war,  the  two  great 
Powers  can  reap  no  glory  from  it. 
If  they  succeed  in  maintaining  Den- 
mark on  the  basis  of  its  integrity, 
they  will  confer  no  benefit  either  on 
the  Holsteiners  or  the  Danes,  and 
have  shed  much  useless  blood  ;  if 
they  abandon  this  principle,  they 
will  have  made  war  under  false  pre- 
tences. The  antagonism  between 
Federal  Germany  and  Denmark  on 
2N 
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the  Holstein  question  was  logical  and 
consistent — the  Treaty  of  1852  was 
never  ratified  by  the  Diet,  and  in 
some  instances  protested  against  by 
independent  sovereigns.  A  rupture 
between  Germany  and  Denmark 
might  have  been  deplorable,  but  it 
would  have  been  comprehensible, 
and  the  Western  Powers  would 
have  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  ar- 
bitrate between  two  peoples,  both 
animated  by  the  same  aspirations 
in  favour  of  civil  and  political  free- 
dom ;  but  this  formidable  combin- 
ation of  the  three  great  northern 
Powers  against  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope is  a  danger  no  less  to  Scandi- 
navia than  to  Germany,  and  will  in 
all  probability  precipitate  that  crisis 
which  it  has  been  formed  to  pre- 
vent. Whatever  may  be  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia  in  the  Danish  ques- 
tion, Prussia  and  Austria  have  effec- 
tually succeeded  in  neutralising  the 
influence  of  that  Power  by  cordially 
co-operating  with  her  in  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Polish 
insurrection.  The  cement  which 
binds  together  this  triple  alliance  is 
Polish  blood,  and  Russia  is  now 
pledged  to  stand  by  the  two  great 
German  Powers  in  what  are  called, 
in  diplomatic  phraseology,  all  "even- 
tualities." Whether  Sweden  assists 
Denmark,  or  Italy  attacks  Austria, 
the  two  Powers  may  count  upon 
their  great  neighbour ;  or,  if  the  ar- 
bitration of  questions  is  transferred 
from  the  sword  to  the  pen,  and  the 
scene  of  operations  is  no  longer  in 
Jutland,  but  in  London,  even  here, 
in  conference,  Russia  will  be  true 
to  her  resuscitated  alliance,  and 
encourage  the  two  great  German 
Powers  to  dictate  those  terms  to  us 
which  will  terminate  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  difficulty  in  the  sense  they 
desire.  Had  we  chosen  a  moment 
of  triumph  of  our  own  arms  or  di- 
plomacy for  inviting  a  conference, 
we  might  have  anticipated  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  time  when  a  strong 
combination  is  formed  against  us, 
and  Prussia  and  Austria  are  flushed 


with  victory  (such  as  it  is),  hardly 
seems  propitious ;  and  the  hesita- 
tion of  Denmark  to  consent  to  come 
here  and  be  cut  up  is  not  incompre- 
hensible. Meantime  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff  and  M.  von  Bismark  will 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  arro- 
gance of  their  diplomatic  tone, 
and,  following  to  some  degree  the 
tactics  of  the  North  American  gene- 
rals, who  put  the  negroes  in  the 
front  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
while  they  write  heroics  from  the 
rear,  they  will  push  on  the  devoted 
Austria  to  her  destruction.  Al- 
together it  is  impossible  to  regard 
the  European  "situation"  except 
with  feelings  of  alarm;  and  it  is 
painful  to  think  that  the  want  of 
foresight  which  has  induced  the 
whole  British  nation  to  rush  vio- 
lently into  a  particular  view  of  a 
question  which  they  confessedly  did 
not  understand,  and  which  was 
fraught  with  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences, not  merely  to  the  country 
they  wished  to  befriend,  but  to 
Europe  at  large,  has  helped  mate- 
rially to  bring  about  the  catastrophe. 
Those  who  were  in  favour  of  a 
policy  which  in  this  country  is 
stigmatised  as  German,  but  which 
in  reality  was  a  policy  of  compro- 
mise, at  a  time  when  compromise 
favourable  to  Denmark  was  pos- 
sible, foresaw  but  too  clearly,  from 
the  day  of  the  King  of  Denmark's 
death,  the  fatal  effect  of  a  pro- 
Danish  popular  enthusiasm,  based 
on  a  purely  Dundreary  view  of  a 
most  important  and  complicated 
question. 

It  is  no  satisfaction,  where  the 
interests  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned, that  prognostications  of 
evil  made  then  should  now  turn 
out  true.  Better  far,  like  Dr  Gum- 
ming, predict  things  which  never 
happen,  and  retain  thereby  a  con- 
stant hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  reader,  than  be  right  in  one's 
prophecy  only  to  find  it  fulfilled 
when  the  pages  which  have  em- 
bodied it  are  forgotten. 
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WHEN  the  door  closed  upon  Lucy 
and  her  sister,  Mr  Wentworth  stood 
by  himself,  facing  the  other  people 
assembled.  The  majority  of  them 
were  more  surprised,  more  shocked 
than  he  was ;  but  they  were  huddled 
together  in  their  wonder  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  table,  and  had 
somehow  a  confused,  half-conscious 
air  of  being  on  the  other  side. 

"  It's  a  very  extraordinary  reve- 
lation that  has  just  been  made  to 
us,"  said  Dr  Marjoribanks.  "  I  am 
throwing  no  doubt  upon  it,  for  my 
part ;  but  my  conviction  was,  that 
Tom  Wodehouse  died  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  just  the  kind  of 
man  to  die  in  the  West  Indies.  If 
it's  you,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a 
growl  of  natural  indignation,  "  you 
have  the  constitution  of  an  elephant. 
You  should  have  been  dead  ten 
years  ago,  at  the  very  least ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  there  would  be  some 
difficulty  in  proving  identity,  if 
anybody  would  take  up  that  view 
of  the  question."  As  he  spoke,  Dr 
Marjoribanks  walked  round  the  new- 
comer, looking  at  him  with  medical 
criticism.  The  Doctor's  eyes  shot 
out  fiery  hazel  gleams  as  he  con- 
templated the  heavy  figure.  "  More 
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appearance  than  reality,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  with  a  kind  of 
grim  satisfaction,  poising  a  fore- 
finger in  air,  as  if  to  probe  the  un- 
wholesome flesh ;  and  then  he  went 
round  to  the  other  elbow  of  the 
unexpected  heir.  "The  thing  is 
now  what  you  mean  to  do  for  them, 
to  repair  your  father's  neglect,"  he 
said,  tapping  peremptorily  on  Wode- 
house's  arm. 

"  There  is  something  else  to  be 
said  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Mr 
Wentworth.  "  I  must  know  pre- 
cisely how  it  is  that  a  state  of  affairs 
so  different  from  anything  Mr  Wode- 
house could  have  intended  has  come 
about.  The  mere  absence  of  a  will 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  explain  it. 
I  should  like  to  have  Mr  Brown's 
advice — for  my  own  satisfaction,  if 
nothing  else." 

"  The  parson  has  got  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  that  I  can  see,"  said 
Wodehouse,  "  unless  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  legacy,  or  that  sort  of 
thing.  As  for  the  girls,  I  don't  see 
what  right  I  have  to  be  troubled  ; 
they  took  deuced  little  trouble  with 
me.  Perhaps  they'd  have  taken  me 
in  as  a  sort  of  footman  without 
pay  —  you  heard  what  they  said, 
20 
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Waters  1  By  Jove,  I'll  serve  Miss 
Mary  out  for  that,"  said  the  vaga- 
bond. Then  he  paused  a  little,  and, 
looking  round  him,  moderated  his 
tone.  "I've  been  badly  used  all 
my  life,"  said  the  prodigal  son. 
"  They  would  never  give  me  a  hear- 
ing. They  say  I  did  heaps  of  things 
I  never  dreamt  of.  Mary  ain't 
above  thinking  of  her  own  inter- 
est  " 

Here  Mr  Proctor  came  forward 
from  the  middle  of  the  room,  where 
he  had  been  standing  in  a  perplexed 
manner  since  the  ladies  went  away. 
"  Hold — hold  your  tongue,  sir  !  " 
said  the  late  Hector ;  "  haven't  you 

done  enough  injury  already " 

When  he  had  said  so  much,  he 
stopped  as  abruptly  as  he  had  begun, 
and  seemed  to  recollect  all  at  once 
that  he  had  no  title  to  interfere. 

*'  By  Jove,"  said  Wodehouse, 
"  you  don't  seem  to  think  I  know 
what  belongs  to  me,  or  who  belongs 
to  me.  Hold  your  tongue,  Waters ; 
I  can  speak  for  myself.  I've  been 
long  enough  snubbed  by  everybody 
that  had  a  mind.  I  don't  mean  to 
put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing  any 
longer.  Any  man  who  pleases  can 
consult  John  Brown.  I  recollect 
John  Brown  as  well  as  anybody  in 
Garlingford.  It  don't  matter  to  me 
what  he  says,  or  what  anybody  says. 
The  girls  are  a  parcel  of  girls,  and  I 
am  my  father's  son,  as  it  happens. 
I  should  have  thought  the  parson 
had  enough  on  his  hands  for  one 
while,"  said  the  new  heir,  in  the 
insolence  of  triumph.  "  He  tried 
patronising  me,  but  that  wouldn't 
answer.  Why,  there's  his  brother, 
Jack  Wentworth,  his  eldest  brother, 
come  down  here  purposely  to  man- 
age matters  for  me.  He's  the  eldest 
son,  by  Jove,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
swells  going.  He  has  come  down 
here  on  purpose  to  do  the  friendly 
thing  by  me.  We're  great  friends, 
by  Jove,  Jack  Wentworth  and  I ; 
and  yet  here's  a  beggarly  younger 
brother,  that  hasn't  a  penny " 

"Wodehouse,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, with  some  contempt,  "sit 
down  and  be  quiet.  You  and  I 
have  some  things  to  talk  of  which 
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had  better  not  be  discussed  in  pub- 
lic. Leave  Jack  Wentworth's  name 
alone,  if  you  are  wise,  and  don't 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  bear  your 
punishment.  Be  silent,  sir!"  cried 
the  Curate,  sternly,  "  do  you  sup- 
pose I  ask  any  explanation  from 
you  1  Mr  Waters,  I  want  to  hear 
how  this  has  come  about  1  When 
I  saw  you  in  this  man's  interest 
some  time  ago,  you  were  not  so 
friendly  to  him.  Tell  me  how  it 
happens  that  he  is  now  your  client, 
and  that  you  set  him  forth  as  the 
heir?" 

"  By  Jove,  the  parson  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Let  him  find  it  out," 
muttered  Wodehouse  in  his  beard ; 
but  the  words  were  only  half  audi- 
ble, and  the  vagabond's  shabby 
soul  was  cowed  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  gave  the  lawyer  a  furtive  thrust 
in  the  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  looked 
at  him  a  little  anxiously;  for  the 
position  of  a  man  standing  lawfully 
on  his  natural  rights  was  new  to 
Wodehouse;  and  all  his  certainty 
of  the  facts  did  not  save  him  from 
a  sensation  of  habit  which  sug- 
gested that  close  examination  was 
alarming,  and  that  something  might 
still  be  found  out.  As  for  Mr 
Waters,  he  looked  with  placid  con- 
tempt at  the  man,  who  was  not 
respectable,  and  still  had  the  in- 
stincts of  a  vagabond  in  his  heart. 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  ex- 
plain," said  the  irreproachable  soli- 
citor, who  was  quite  secure  in  his 
position.  "The  tone  of  the  re- 
quest, however,  might  be  modified 
a  little ;  and  as  I  don't,  any  more 
than  Mr  Wodehouse,  see  exactly 
what  right  Mr  Wentworth  has  to 
demand " 

"I  ask  an  explanation,  not  on 
my  own  behalf,  but  for  the  Miss 
Wodehouses,  who  have  made  me 
their  deputy,"  said  the  Curate, 
"  for  their  satisfaction,  and  that  I 
may  consult  Mr  Brown.  You  seem 
to  forget  that  all  he  gains  they  lose; 
which  surely  justifies  their  repre- 
sentative in  asking  how  did  it  come 
about?" 

It  was  at  this  point  that  all  the 
other  gentlemen  present  pressed 
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closer,  and  evinced  an  intention  to 
take  part.  Dr  Marjoribanks  was 
the  first  to  speak.  He  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  while  he  consumed 
it  looked  from  under  his  grizzled 
sandy  eyebrows  with  a  perplexing 
mixture  of  doubt  and  respect  at  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  discrimination  in  his  way, 
and  the  young  man's  lofty  looks 
impressed  him  a  little  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"Not  to  interrupt  the  explana- 
tion," said  Dr  Marjoribanks,  "which 
we'll  all  be  glad  to  hear — but  Mr 
Wentworth' s  a  young  man  not  pos- 
sessed, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  any 
particular  right; — except  that  he  has 
been  very  generous  and  prompt  in 
offering  his  services,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, moved  to  the  admission  by  a 
fiery  glance  from  the  Curate's  eye, 
which  somehow  did  not  look  like 
the  eye  of  a  guilty  man.  "  I  was 
thinking,  an  old  man,  and  an  old 
friend,  like  myself,  might  maybe 
be  a  better  guardian  for  the  ladies' 
interests " 

Mr  Proctor,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing very  anxiously,  was  seized  with 
a  cough  at  this  moment,  which 
drowned  the  Doctor's  words.  It 
was  a  preparatory  cough,  and  out 
of  it  the  late  Rector  rushed  into 
speech.  "  I  have  come  from — from 
Oxford  to  be  of  use,"  said  the  new 
champion.  "  My  time  is  entirely 
at  my  own — at  Miss  Wodehouse' s 
— at  the  Miss  Wodehouses'  disposal. 
I  am  most  desirous  to  be  of  use," 
said  Mr  Proctor,  anxiously.  And 
he  advanced  close  to  the  table  to 
prefer  his  claim. 

"  Such  a  discussion  seems  quite 
unnecessary,"  said  Mr  Wentworth, 
with  some  haughtiness.  "  I  shall 
certainly  do  in  the  mean  time  what 
has  been  intrusted  to  me.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  simply  losing  time." 

«  But "  said  the  Rector.  The 

word  was  not  of  importance,  nor 
uttered  with  much  resolution,  but 
it  arrested  Mr  Wentworth  more 
surely  than  the  shout  of  a  multi- 
tude. He  turned  sharp  round  upon 
his  adversary  and  said,  "WelU" 
with  an  air  of  exasperation ;  while 
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Wodehouse,  who  had  been  loung- 
ing about  the  room  in  a  discomfited 
condition,  drew  near  to  listen. 

"  I  am  comparatively  a  stranger 
to  the  Miss  Wodehouses,"  said  Mr 
Morgan,  "  still  I  am  their  clergy- 
man; and  I  think  with  Dr  Marjori- 
banks, that  a  young  man  like  Mr 
Wentworth,  especially  a  man  so 
seriously  compromised " 

"  Oh,  stop !  I  do  think  you  are 
all  a  great  deal  too  hard  upon  Mr 
Wentworth,"  said  the  lawyer,  with 
a  laugh  of  toleration,  which  Wode- 
house echoed  behind  him  with  a 
sense  of  temerity  that  made  his 
laughter  all  the  louder.  He  was 
frightened,  but  he  was  glad  to 
make  himself  offensive,  according 
to  his  nature.  Mr  Wentworth 
stood  alone,  for  his  part,  and  had  to 
put  up  with  the  laugh  as  he  best 
could. 

"  If  any  one  here  wishes  to  in- 
jure me  with  the  Miss  Wodehouses, 
an  opportunity  may  easily  be  found," 
said  the  Curate,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  he  could  muster  ;  "  and  I 
am  ready  to  relinquish  my  charge 
when  they  call  on  me  to  do  so.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  investigate  my  conduct.  Sit 
down,  sir,  and  let  us  be  free  of  your 
interference  for  this  moment  at 
least,"  he  said,  fiercely,  turning  to 
the  new  heir.  "  I  warn  you  again, 
you  have  nothing  but  justice  to 
expect  at  my  hands.  Mr  Waters, 
we  wait  your  explanations."  He 
was  the  tallest  man  in  the  room, 
which  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  it ;  the  youngest,  best  born,  and 
best  endowed.  That  he  would  have 
carried  the  day  triumphantly  in  the 
opinion  of  any  popular  audience, 
there  could  be  no  kind  of  doubt. 
Even  in  this  middle-aged  unimpres- 
sionable assembly,  his  indignant 
self-control  had  a  certain  influence. 
When  he  drew  a  chair  towards  the 
table  and  seated  himself,  the  others 
sat  down  unawares,  and  the  lawyer 
began  his  story  without  any  further 
interruption.  The  explanation  of 
all  was,  that  Mr  Wodehouse,  like 
so  many  men,  had  an  ambition  to 
end  his  days  as  a  country  gentle- 
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man.  He  had  set  his  heart  for 
years  on  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlingford,  and  had  just 
completed  his  long  -  contemplated 
purchase  at  the  moment  of  his  last 
seizure.  Nobody  knew,  except  the 
Curate  and  the  lawyer,  what  the 
cause  of  that  seizure  was.  They 
exchanged  looks  without  being 
aware  of  it,  and  Wodehouse,  still 
more  deeply  conscious,  uttered,  poor 
wretch !  a  kind  of  gasp,  which 
sounded  like  a  laugh  to  the  other 
horrified  spectators.  After  all,  it 
was  his  crime  which  had  brought 
him  his  good  fortune,  for  there  had 
been  an  early  will  relating  to  pro- 
perty which  existed  no  longer — 
property  which  had  been  altogether 
absorbed  in  the  newly-acquired  es- 
tate. "  I  have  no  doubt  my  late 
excellent  partner  would  have  made 
a  settlement  had  the  time  been 
permitted  him,"  said  Mr  Waters. 
"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as 
to  his  intentions ;  but  the  end  was 
very  unexpected  at  the  last.  I  sup- 
pose death  always  is  unexpected 
when  it  comes,"  said  the  lawyer, 
with  a  little  solemnity,  recollecting 
that  three  of  his  auditors  were 
clergymen.  "The  result  is  pain- 
ful in  many  respects ;  but  law 
is  law,  and  such  accidents  can- 
not be  entirely  avoided.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  personal 
matters,  and  the  furniture,  and  a 
little  money  at  the  bank,  there  is 
nothing  but  freehold  property,  and 
of  course  the  son  takes  that.  I 
can  have  no  possible  objection  to 
your  consulting  Mr  Brown;  but 
Mr  Brown  can  give  you  no  further 
information."  If  there  had  been 
any  little  hope  of  possible  redress 
lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  per- 
plexed assembly,  this  brought  it  to 
a  conclusion.  The  heir,  who  had 
been  keeping  behind  with  an  im- 
pulse of  natural  shame,  came  back 
to  the  table  when  his  rights  were 
so  clearly  established.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  behave  himself  with 
a  good  grace,  but  he  was  disposed 
to  be  conciliatory  as  far  as  he  could, 
especially  as  it  began  to  be  dis- 
agreeably apparent  that  the  posses- 
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sion  of  his  father's  property  might 
not  make  any  particular  difference 
in  the  world's  opinion  of  himself. 

"  It  ain't  my  fault,  gentlemen," 
said  Wodehouse.  "  Of  course,  I  ex- 
pected the  governor  to  take  care 
of  the  girls.  I've  been  kept  out  of  it 
for  twenty  years,  and  that's  a  long 
time.  By  Jove,  I've  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  a  rich  man's  son 
since  I  was  a  lad.  I  don't  say  I 
won't  do  something  for  the  girls,  if 
they  behave  to  me  as  they  ought ; 
and  as  for  you,  gentlemen,  who  were 
friends  of  the  family,  I'll  always  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  my  house,"  he 
said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  friendly 
smile.  But  nobody  took  any  no- 
tice of  the  overtures  of  the  new 
heir. 

"  Then  they  have  nothing  to  de- 
pend upon,"  said  Mr  Proctor,  whose 
agitated  looks  were  the  most  inex- 
plicable feature  of  the  whole — "  no 
shelter  even ;  no  near  relations  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  nobody  to  take 

care  of  Lacy  if "  Here  he 

stopped  short  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  looking  out  in  a 
state  of  great  bewilderment.  The 
late  Rector  was  so  buried  in  his 
own  thoughts,  whatever  they  might 
be,  that  he  did  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  further  conversation 
which  went  on  behind  him — of 
which,  however,  there  was  very 
little — and  only  came  to  himself 
when  he  saw  Mr  Wentworth  go 
rapidly  through  the  garden.  Mr 
Proctor  rushed  after  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  He  might  be  seriously 
compromised,  as  Mr  Morgan  said ; 
but  he  was  more  sympathetic  than 
anybody  else  in  Carlingford  under 
present  circumstances;  and  Mr  Proc- 
tor, in  his  middle-aged  uncertainty, 
could  not  help  having  a  certain 
confidence  in  the  young  man's 
promptitude  and  vigour.  He  made 
up  to  him  out  of  breath  when  he 
was  just  entering  George  Street. 
Carlingford  had  paid  what  respect 
it  could  to  Mr  Wodehouse's  me- 
mory ;  and  now  the  shutters  were 
being  taken  off  the  shop  windows, 
and  people  in  general  were  very 
willing  to  reward  themselves  for 
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their  self-denial  by  taking  what 
amusement  they  could  out  of  the 
reports  which  already  began  to  be 
circulated  about  the  way  in  which 
the  Miss  Wodehouses  were  "left." 
When  the  late  Eector  came  up  with 
the  Perpetual  Curate  opposite  Mas- 
ters's  shop,  there  was  quite  a  group 
of  people  there  who  noted  the  con- 
junction. What  could  it  mean] 
Was  there  going  to  be  a  compro- 
mise ?  Was  Carlingford  to  be 
shamefully  cheated  out  of  the  "  in- 
vestigation," and  all  the  details  about 
Rosa  Elsworthy,  for  which  it  hun- 
gered? Mr  Proctor  put  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  Curate  of  St 
Roque's,  and  permitted  himself  to 
be  swept  along  by  the  greater  im- 
petus of  the  young  man's  rapid 
steps ;  for  at  this  moment,  being 
occupied  with  more  important  mat- 
ters, the  late  Rector  had  altogether 
forgotten  Mr  Went  worth's  peculiar 
position,  and  the  cloud  that  hung 
over  him. 

"  What  a  very  extraordinary 
thing ! "  said  Mr  Proctor.  "  What 
could  have  betrayed  old  Wodehouse 
into  such  a  blunder?  He  must 
have  known  well  enough.  This 
son — this  fellow — has  been  living  all 
the  time,  of  course.  It  is  quite  in- 
explicable to  me,"  said  the  aggrieved 
man.  "  Do  you  know  if  there  are 
any  aunts  or  uncles — any  people 
whom  poor  little  Lucy  might  live 

with,  for  instance,  if ' '  And  here 

Mr  Proctor  once  more  came  to  a 
dead  stop.  Mr  Wentworth,  for  his 
part,  was  so  far  from  thinking  of 
her  as  "  poor  little  Lucy,"  that  he 
was  much  offended  by  the  unneces- 
sary commiseration. 

"  The  sisters  will  naturally  re- 
main together,"  he  said ;  "  and  of 
course  there  are  many  people  who 
would  be  but  too  glad  to  receive 
them.  Miss  Wodehouse  is  old 
enough  to  protect  her  sister — though 
of  course  the  balance  of  character 
is  on  the  other  side, "  said  the  in- 
considerate young  man  ;  at  which 
Mr  Proctor  winced,  but  made  no 
definite  reply. 

"  So  you  think  there  are  people 
she  could  go  to  1 "  said  the  late 
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Rector,  after  a  pause.  "  The  thing 
altogether  is  so  unexpected,  you 
know.  My  idea  was — 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the 
Curate ;  "  I  must  see  Mr  Brown,  and 
this  is  about  the  best  time  to  find 
him  at  home.  Circumstances  make 
it  rather  awkward  for  me  to  call 
at  the  Rectory  just  now,"  he  conti- 
nued, with  a  smile — "circumstances 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  as 
people  say ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
stay  long  enough  to  see  me  put  on 
my  trial.  Good-bye  now." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Mr  Proc- 
tor ;  "  about  this  trial.  Don't  be 
affronted — I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  you  know  ;  and  Morgan 
means  very  well,  though  he's  stupid 
enough.  I  should  like  to  stand 
your  friend,  Wentworth  \  you  know 
I  would.  I  wish  you'd  yield  to  tell 
me  all  about  it.  If  I  were  to  call 
on  you  to-night  after  dinner — for 
perhaps  it  would  put  Mrs  Had  win 
out  to  give  me  a  chop?" 

The  Curate  laughed  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  Fellows  of  All- Souls 
don't  dine  on  chops,"  he  said,  un- 
able to  repress  a  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment; "but  come  at  six,  and  you 
shall  have  something  to  eat,  as 
good  as  I  can  give  you.  As  for 
telling  you  all  about  it, "  said 
Mr  Wentworth,  "  all  the  world  is 
welcome  to  know  as  much  as  I 
know." 

Mr  Proctor  laid  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  arm,  by  way  of  sooth- 
ing him.  "  We'll  talk  it  all  over," 
he  said,  confidentially ;  "  both  this 
affair,  and — and  the  other.  We  have 
a  good  deal  in  common,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
always  be  good  friends,"  said  the 
inexplicable  man.  His  complexion 
heightened  considerably  after  he 
had  made  this  speech,  which  con- 
veyed nothing  but  amazement  to 
the  mind  of  the  Curate  ;  and  then 
shook  hands  hastily,  and  hurried 
back  again  towards  Grange  Lane. 
If  there  had  been  either  room  or 
leisure  in  Frank  Wentworth's  mind 
for  other  thoughts,  he  might  have 
laughed  or  puzzled  over  the  palpa- 
ble mystery ;  but  as  it  was,  he  had 
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dismissed  the  late  Rector  entirely 
from  his  mind  before  he  reached 
the  door  of  Mr  Brown's  room, 
where  the  lawyer  was  seated  alone. 
John  Brown,  who  was  altogether 
a  different  type  of  man  from  Mr 
Waters,  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
visitor,  and  did  not  look  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  him.  "  I  half  expected 
a  call  from  you,"  he  said,  "now 
that  your  old  friend  is  gone,  from 
whom  you  would  naturally  have 
sought  advice  in  the  circumstances. 
Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you  ;" 
and  it  became  apparent  to  Mr 
Wentworth  that  it  was  his  own 
affairs  which  were  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  application.  It 
may  be  supposed  after  this  that  the 
Curate  stated  his  real  object  very 
curtly  and  clearly  without  any  un- 
necessary words,  to  the  unbounded 
amazement  of  the  lawyer,  who,  be- 
ing a  busy  man,  and  not  a  friend  of 
the  Wodehouses,  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Mr  Brown, 
however,  could  only  confirm  what 
had  been  already  said.  "  If  it  is 
really  freehold  property,  and  no 
settlement  made,  there  cannot  be 
any  question  about  it,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  I  will  see  Waters  to-morrow 
and  make  all  sure,  if  you  wish  it ; 
though  he  dares  not  mislead  you  on 
such  a  point.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  ladies,  but  I  don't  see  what 
can  be  done  for  them,"  said  Mr 
Brown  ;  "  and  about  yourself,  Mr 
Wentworth  ? "  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause of  a  certain  look  of  genuine 
confidence  and  solicitude  in  John 
Brown's  honest  face  that  the 
Curate's  heart  was  moved.  For 
the  first  time  he  condescended  to 
discuss  the  matter — to  tell  the  law- 
yer, with  whom  indeed  he  had 
but  a  very  slight  acquaintance  (for 
John  Brown  lived  at  the  other  end 
of  Carlingford,  and  could  not  be 
said  to  be  in  society),  all  he  knew 
about  Rosa  Elsworthy,  and  some- 
thing of  his  suspicions.  Mr  Brown, 
for  his  part,  knew  little  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate  in  his  social  capa- 
city, but  he  knew  about  Wharfside, 
which  was  more  to  the  purpose ; 
and  having  himself  been  truly 
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in  love  once  in  his  life,  common- 
place as  he  looked,  this  honest 
man  did  not  believe  it  possible 
that  Lucy  Wodehouse's  represen- 
tative could  be  Rosa  Elsworthy's 
seducer — the  two  things  looked  in- 
compatible to  the  straightforward 
vision  of  John  Brown. 

"  I'll  attend  at  their  investiga- 
tion," he  said,  with  a  smile,  "which, 
if  you  were  not  particularly  inte- 
rested, you'd  find  not  bad  fun, 
Mr  Wentworth.  These  private  at- 
tempts at  law  are  generally  very 
amusing.  I'll  attend  and  look  after 
your  interests ;  but  you  had  better 
see  that  this  Tom  Wodehouse, — I 
remember  the  scamp — he  used  to 
be  bad  enough  for  anything, — don't 
give  you  the  slip  and  get  out  of  the 
way.  Find  out  if  you  can  where 
he  has  been  living  these  two  days. 
I'll  attend  to  the  other  matter  too," 
the  lawyer  said,  cheerfully,  shaking 
hands  with  his  new  client ;  and  the 
Curate  went  away  with  a  vague 
feeling  that  matters  were  about  to 
come  right  somehow,  at  which  he 
smiled  when  he  came  to  think  of  it, 
and  saw  how  little  foundation  he 
had  for  such  a  hope.  But  his  hands 
were  full  of  business,  and  he  had 
no  time  to  consider  his  own  affairs 
at  this  particular  moment.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  kind  of  profanity 
to  permit  Lucy  to  remain  under  the 
same  roof  with  Wodehouse,  even 
though  he  was  her  brother;  and 
Mr  Proctor's  inquiries  had  stimu- 
lated his  own  feeling.  There  was 
a  certain  pleasure,  besides,  in  post- 
poning himself  and  his  own  busi- 
ness, however  important,  to  her 
and  her  concerns ;  and  it  was 
with  this  idea  that  he  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  his  aunts,  and 
was  conducted  to  a  little  private 
sitting-room  appropriated  to  the 
sole  use  of  Miss  Leonora,  for  whom 
he  had  asked.  As  he  passed  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  which 
was  ajar,  he  glanced  in,  and  saw 
his  aunt  Dora  bending  over  some- 
body who  wept,  and  heard  a 
familiar  voice  pouring  out  com- 
plaints, the  general  sound  of  which 
was  equally  familiar,  though  he 
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could  not  make  out  a  word  of 
the  special  subject.  Frank  was 
startled,  notwithstanding  his  pre- 
occupations, for  it  was  the  same 
voice  which  had  summoned  him 
to  Wentworth  Rectory  which  now 
poured  out  its  lamentations  in  the 
Miss  Wentworths'  drawing-room  in 
Carlingford.  Evidently  some  new 
complication  had  arisen  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family.  Miss  Leonora 
was  in  her  room,  busy  with  the 
books  of  a  Ladies'  Association,  of 
which  she  was  treasurer.  She  had 
a  letter  before  her  from  the  mis- 
sionary employed  by  the  society, 
which  was  a  very  interesting  letter, 
and  likely  to  make  a  considerable 
sensation  when  read  before  the 
next  meeting.  Miss  Leonora  was 
taking  the  cream  off  this  piece  of 
correspondence,  enjoying  at  once 
itself  and  the  impression  it  would 
make.  She  was  slightly  annoyed 
when  her  nephew  came  in  to  dis- 
turb her.  "  The  others  are  in  the 
drawing-room,  as  usual,"  she  said. 
"  I  can't  imagine  what  Lewis  could 
be  thinking  of,  to  bring  you  here. 
Louisa's  coming  can  make  no  dif- 
ference to  you." 

"  So  Louisa  has  come  1  I  thought 
I  heard  her  voice.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  bring  Louisa  here  1 "  said 
the  Curate,  who  was  not  sorry  to 
begin  with  an  indifferent  subject. 
Miss  Leonora  shook  her  head  and 
took  up  her  letter. 

"She  is  in  the  drawing-room," 
said  the  strong-minded  aunt.  "  If 
you  have  no  particular  business 
with  me,  Frank,  you  had  better  ask 
herself  :  of  course,  if  you  want  me, 
I  am  at  your  service — but  otherwise 
I  am  busy,  you  see." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, "  as  busy  as  a  man  can  be 
whose  character  is  at  stake.  Do 
you  know  I  am  to  be  tried  to-mor- 
row ?  But  that  is  not  what  I  came 
to  ask  you  about." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  about 
it,"  said  Miss  Leonora.  She  got 
up  from  her  writing-table  and  from 
the  missionary's  letter,  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  the  impulses  of 
nature.  "  I  have  heard  disagree- 
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able  rumours.  I  don't  object  to 
your  reserve,  Frank,  but  things 
seem  to  be  getting  serious.  What 
does  it  mean  ]  " 

The  Curate  had  been  much  braced 
in  his  inner  man  by  his  short  inter- 
view with  John  Brown ;  that,  and 
the  representative  position  he  held, 
had  made  a  wonderful  change  in 
his  feelings :  besides,  a  matter 
which  was  about  to  become  so  pub- 
lic could  not  be  ignored.  "  It  means 
only  that  a  good  many  people  in 
Carlingford  think  me  a  villain," 
said  Mr  Wentworth  :  "  it  is  not  a 
nattering  idea ;  and  it  seems  to  me, 
I  must  say,  an  illogical  induction 
from  the  facts  of  iny  life.  Still  it 
is  true  that  some  people  think  so — 
and  I  am  to  be  tried  to-morrow. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  something 
else  has  happened.  I  know  you 
are  a  good  woman,  aunt  Leonora. 
We  don't  agree  in  many  things,  but 
that  does  not  matter.  There  are 
two  ladies  in  Carlingford  who  up 
to  this  day  have  been  rich,  well 
off,  well  cared  for,  and  who  have 
suddenly  lost  all  their  means,  their 
protector,  even  their  home.  They 
have  no  relations  that  I  know  of. 
One  of  them  is  good  for  any  exer- 
tion that  may  be  necessary,"  said 
the  Curate,  his  voice  softening  with 
a  far-off  masculine  suggestion  as 
of  tears ;  "  but  she  is  young — too 
young  to  contend  with  the  world — 
and  she  is  now  suffering  her  first 
grief.  The  other  is  old  enough,  but 
not  good  for  much " 

"  You  mean  the  two  Miss  Wo  de- 
houses  ]"  said  Miss  Leonora.  "  Their 
father  has  turned  out  to  be — bank- 
rupt 1 — or  something " 

"  Worse  than  bankrupt,"  said  the 
Curate  :  "  there  is  a  brother  who 
takes  everything.  Will  you  stand 
by  them — offer  them  shelter1? — I 
mean  for  a  time.  I  don't  know 
anybody  I  should  care  to  apply  to 
but  you." 

Miss  Leonora  paused  and  looked 
at  her  nephew.  "  First  tell  me  what 
you  have  to  do  with  them,"  she 
asked.  "  If  there  is  a  brother,  he 
is  their  natural  protector — certainly 
not  you — unless  there  is  something 
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I  don't  know  of.  Frank,  you  know 
you  can't  marry,"  said  Miss  Leo- 
nora, with  a  little  vehemence,  once 
more  looking  in  her  nephew's  face. 

"  No,"  said  Frank,  with  moment- 
ary bitterness ;  "  I  am  not  likely  to 
make  any  mistake  about  that — at 
present,  at  least.  The  brother  is  a 
reprobate  of  whom  they  know  no- 
thing. I  have  no  right  to  consider 
myself  their  protector — but  I  am 
their  friend  at  least,"  said  the 
Curate,  breaking  off  with  again  that 
softening  in  his  voice.  "  They 
may  have  a  great  many  friends,  for 
anything  I  know  ;  but  I  have  con- 
fidence in  you,  aunt  Leonora  :  you 
are  not  perhaps  particularly  sym- 
pathetic," he  went  on  with  a  laugh  ; 
"you  don't  condole  with  Louisa, 
for  instance  :  but  I  could  trust  you 
with " 

"  Lucy  Wodehouse  ! "  said  Miss 
Leonora ;  "  I  don't  dislike  her  at  all, 
if  she  would  not  wear  that  ridicul- 
ous grey  cloak ;  but  young  men 
don't  take  such  an  interest  in  young 
women  without  some  reason  for  it. 
What  are  we  to  do  for  you,  Frank  1 " 
said  the  strong-minded  woman,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  little  softness. 
Miss  Leonora,  perhaps,  was  not 
used  to  be  taken  into  anybody's  con- 
fidence. It  moved  her  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  so 
self-possessed  a  woman.  Perhaps 
no  other  act  on  the  part  of  her 
nephew  could  have  had  so  much 
effect,  had  he  been  able  to  pursue 
his  advantage,  upon  the  still  un- 
decided fate  of  Skelmersdale. 
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"  Nothing,"  said  the  Curate.  He 
met  her  eye  very  steadily,  but  she 
was  too  clear-sighted  to  believe 
that  he  felt  as  calmly  as  he  looked. 
"  Nothing,"  he  repeated  again — 
"I  told  you  as  much  before.  I 
have  been  slandered  here,  and 
here  I  must  remain.  There  are 
no  parsonages  or  paradises  for 
me." 

With  which  speech  Mr  Went- 
worth  shook  hands  with  his  aunt 
and  went  away.  He  left  Miss 
Leonora  as  he  had  left  her  on 
various  occasions  —  considerably 
confused  in  her  ideas.  She  could 
not  enjoy  any  longer  the  cream 
of  the  missionary's  letter.  When 
she  tried  to  resume  her  reading, 
her  attention  flagged  over  it.  After 
a  while  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
went  out,  after  a  little  consultation 
with  her  maid,  who  assisted  her  in 
the  housekeeping  department.  The 
house  was  tolerably  full  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  it  was  elastic.  She 
was  met  at  the  green  door  of  Mr 
Wodehouse's  garden  by  the  new 
proprietor,  who  stared  excessively, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
such  an  apparition.  "  Jack  Went- 
worth's  aunt,  by  Jove  ! "  he  said  to 
himself,  and  took  off  his  hat,  mean- 
ing to  show  her  "  a  little  civility." 
Miss  Leonora  thought  him  one  of 
the  attendants  at  the  recent  cere- 
monial, and  passed  him  without 
any  ceremony.  She  was  quite  in- 
tent upon  her  charitable  mission. 
Mr  Wentworth's  confidence  was  jus- 
tified. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Mr  Wentworth's  day  had  been 
closely  occupied  up  to  this  point. 
He  had  gone  through  a  great  many 
emotions,  and  transacted  a  good 
deal  of  business,  and  he  went  home 
with  the  comparative  ease  of  a  man 
whose  anxieties  are  relieved,  not  by 
any  real  deliverance,  but  by  the 
soothing  influence  of  fatigue  and 
the  sense  of  something  accomplish- 
ed. He  was  not  in  reality  in  a 
better  position  than  when  he  left 


his  house  in  the  morning,  bitterly 
mortified,  injured,  and  wounded  at 
the  tenderest  point.  Things  were 
very  much  the  same  as  they  had 
been,  but  a  change  had  come  over 
the  feelings  of  the  Perpetual  Curate. 
He  remembered  with  a  smile,  as 
he  went  down  Grange  Lane,  that 
Mr  Proctor  was  to  dine  with  him, 
and  that  he  had  rashly  undertaken 
to  have  something  better  than  a 
chop.  It  was  a  very  foolish  en- 
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gagement  under  the  circumstances. 
Mr  Wentworth  was  cogitating  with- 
in himself  whether  he  could  make 
an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  his 
aunt's  cook  for  something  worthy 
of  the  sensitive  palate  of  a  Fellow 
of  All-Souls,  when  all  such  thoughts 
were  suddenly  driven  out  of  his 
mind  by  the  apparition  of  his  bro- 
ther Gerald — perhaps  the  last  man 
in  the  world  whom  he  could  have 
expected  to  see  in  Carlingford. 
Gerald  was  coming  up  Grange  Lane 
in  his  meditative  way  from  Mrs 
Hadwin's  door.  To  look  at  him 
was  enough  to  reveal  to  any  clear- 
sighted spectator  the  presence  of 
some  perpetual  argument  in  his 
mind.  Though  he  had  come  out 
to  look  for  Frank,  his  eyes  were  con- 
tinually forsaking  his  intention, 
catching  at  spots  of  lichen  on  the 
wall  and  clumps  of  herbage  on  the 
roadside.  The  long  discussion 
had  become  so  familiar  to  him,  that 
even  now,  when  his  mind  was  made 
up,  he  could  not  relinquish  the 
habit  which  possessed  him.  When 
he  perceived  Frank,  he  quickened 
his  steps.  They  met  with  only  such 
a  modified  expression  of  surprise  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  brother  as 
was  natural  to  a  meeting  of  English 
kinsfolk.  "  I  heard  Louisa's  voice 
in  my  aunt's  drawing-room,"  said 
Frank ;  "  but,  oddly  enough,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  have  come  with  her;"  and 
then  Gerald  turned  with  the  Curate. 
When  the  ordinary  family  ques- 
tions were  asked  and  answered,  a 
silence  ensued  between  th  e  two.  As 
for  Frank,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
own  cares,  he  had  all  but  forgotten 
his  brother;  and  Gerald's  mind, 
though  full  of  anxiety,  had  some- 
thing of  the  calm  which  might  be 
supposed  to  subdue  the  senses  of  a 
dying  man.  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
a  change,  which  appeared  to  him 
almost  as  great  as  death  ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  gave  him  a  curi- 
ous stillness  of  composure — almost 
a  reluctance  to  speak.  Strangely 
enough,  each  brother  at  this  critical 
moment  felt  it  necessary  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  other, 
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and  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  his  own. 

"  I  hope  you  have  changed  your 
mind  a  little  since  we  last  met," 

said  Frank  ;  "  your  last  letter " 

"  We'll  talk  of  that  presently," 
said  the  elder  brother ;  "  in  the 
mean  time  I  want  to  know  about 
you.  What  is  all  this  1  My  father 
is  in  a  great  state  of  anxiety.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  rid  of 
his  fancy  that  you  were  somehow 
involved  with  Jack — and  Jack  is 
here,"  said  Gerald,  with  a  look 
which  betokened  some  anxiety  on 
his  own  part.  "  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  your  confidence.  Eight  or 
wrong,  I  have  come  to  stand  by 
you,  Frank,"  said  the  Rector  of 
Wentworth,  rather  mournfully.  He 
had  been  waiting  at  Mrs  Hadwin's 
for  the  last  two  hours.  He  had 
seen  that  worthy  woman's  discom- 
posed looks,  and  felt  that  she  did 
not  shake  her  head  for  nothing. 
Jack  had  been  the  bugbear  of  the 
family  for  a  long  time  past.  Gerald 
was  conscious  of  adding  heavily  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  Squire's 
troubles.  Charley  was  at  Malta,  in 
indifferent  health;  all  the  others 
were  boys.  There  was  only  Frank 
to  give  the  father  a  little  consola- 
tion ;  and  now  Frank,  it  appeared, 
was  most  deeply  compromised  of 
all;  no  wonder  Gerald  was  sad. 
And  then  he  drew  forth  the  anony- 
mous letter  which  had  startled  all 
the  Wentworths  on  the  previous 
night.  "  This  is  written  by  some- 
body who  hates  you,"  said  the 
elder  brother;  "but  I  suppose 
there  must  be  some  meaning  in  it. 
I  wish  you  would  be  frank  with 
me,  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

This  appeal  had  brought  them 
to  Mrs  Hadwin's  door,  which  the 
Curate  opened  with  his  key  before 
he  answered  his  brother.  The  old 
lady  herself  was  walking  in  the 
garden  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
with  a  shawl  thrown  over  the  best 
cap,  which  she  had  put  on  in  honour 
of  the  stranger.  Mrs  Hadwin's 
feelings  were  too  much  for  her  at 
that  moment.  Her  head  was  nod- 
ding with  the  excitement  of  age, 
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and  injured  virtue  trembled  in  every 
line  of  her  face.  "  Mr  Wentworth, 
I  cannot  put  up  with  it  any  longer ; 
it  is  a  thing  I  never  was  used  to," 
she  cried  as  soon  as  the  Curate  came 
within  hearing.  "  I  have  shut  my 
eyes  to  a  great  deal,  but  I  cannot 
bear  it  any  longer.  If  I  had  been 
a  common  lodging-house  keeper,  I 
could  not  have  been  treated  with 
less  respect ;  but  to  be  outraged — 
to  be  insulted " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mrs  Had- 
win?"  said  Mr  Wentworth,  in  dis- 
may. 

"Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  who 
was  trembling  with  passion,  "  you 
may  think  it  no  matter  to  turn  a 
house  upside  down  as  mine  has 
been  since  Easter ;  to  bring  all  sorts 
of  disreputable  people  about — per- 
sons whom  a  gentlewoman  in  my 
position  ought  never  to  have  heard 
of.  I  received  your  brother  into 
my  house,"  cried  Mrs  Hadwin,  turn- 
ing to  Gerald,  "  because  he  was  a 
clergyman  and  I  knew  his  family, 
and  hoped  to  find  him  one  whose 
principles  I  could  approve  of.  I 
have  put  up  with  a  great  deal,  Mr 
Wentworth,  more  than  I  could  tell 
to  anybody.  I  took  in  his  friend 
when  he  asked  me,  and  gave  him 
the  spare  room,  though  it  was 
against  my  judgment.  I  suffered 
a  man  with  a  beard  to  be  seen 
stealing  in  and  out  of  my  house  in 
the  evening,  as  if  he  were  afraid  to 
be  seen.  You  gentlemen  may  not 
think  much  of  that,  but  it  was  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  lady  in  my  posi- 
tion, unprotected,  and  not  so  well 
off  as  I  once  was.  It  made  my 
house  like  a  lodging-house,  and  so 
my  friends  told  me ;  but  I  was  so 
infatuated  I  put  up  with  it  all  for 
Mr  Frank's  sake.  But  there  is  a 
limit,"  said  the  aggrieved  woman. 
"  I  would  not  have  believed  it — I 
could  not  have  believed  it  of  you — 
not  whatever  people  might  say  : 
to  think  of  that  abandoned  dis- 
graceful girl  coming  openly  to  my 
door " 

"  Good  heavens !  "  cried  the  Cu- 
rate :  he  seized  Mrs  Hadwin's  hand, 
evidently  forgetting  everything  else 
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she  had  said.  "  What  girl  1 — whom 
do  you  mean  ?  For  heaven's  sake 
compose  yourself  and  answer  me. 
Who  was  it  1 — Rosa  Elsworthy  1 
This  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  me,"  cried  the  young  man. 
"  Speak  quickly :  when  was  it — 
where  is  she  1  For  heaven's  sake, 
Mrs  Hadwin,  speak " 

"  Let  me  go,  sir,"  cried  the  indig- 
nant old  lady  ;  "let  me  go  this  in- 
stant— this  is  insult  upon  insult. 
I  appeal  to  you,  Mr  Gerald — to 
think  I  should  ever  be  supposed 
capable  of  encouraging  such  a  horrid 

shameless !  How  dare  you — 

how  dare  you  name  such  a  creature 
to  me?"  exclaimed  Mrs  Hadwin, 
with  hysterical  sobs.  "  If  it  were 
not  for  your  family,  you  should 
never  enter  my  house  again.  Oh, 
thank  you,  Mr  Gerald  Wentworth 
— indeed  I  am  not  able  to  walk.  I 
am  sure  I  don't  want  to  grieve  you 
about  your  brother — I  tried  not  to 
believe  it — I  tried  as  long  as  I 
could  not  to  believe  it — but  you 
hear  how  he  speaks.  Do  you  think, 
sir,  I  would  for  a  moment  permit 
such  a  creature  to  enter  my  door?" 
she  cried  again,  turning  to  Frank 
Wentworth  as  she  leaned  upon  his 
brother's  arm. 

"  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
creature  the  poor  girl  is,"  said  the 
Curate;  "  but  I  know  that  if  you  had 
taken  her  in,  it  would  have  saved  me 
much  pain  and  trouble.  Tell  me, 
at  least,  when  she  came,  and  who 
saw  her — or  if  she  left  any  message  ? 
Perhaps  Sarah  will  tell  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  despair,  as  he 
saw  that  handmaiden  hovering  be- 
hind. Sarah  had  been  a  little  shy 
of  Mr  Wentworth  since  the  night 
Wodehouse  disappeared.  She  had 
betrayed  herself  to  the  Curate,  and 
did  not  like  to  remember  the  fact. 
Now  she  came  up  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  head  and  a  sense  of  equality, 
primed  and  ready  with  her  reply. 

"  I  hope  I  think  more  of  myself 
than  to  take  notice  of  any  sich," 
said  Sarah  ;  but  her  instincts  were 
more  vivid  than  those  of  her  mis- 
tress, and  she  could  not  refrain 
from  particulars.  "Them  as  saw  her 
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now,  wouldn't  see  much  in  her ;  I 
never  see  such  a  changed  creature," 
said  Sarah  ;  "  not  as  I  ever  thought 
anything  of  her  looks  !  a  bit  of  a 
shawl  dragged  round  her,  and  her 
eyes  as  if  they  would  jump  out  of 
her  head.  Laws  !  she  didn't  get  no 
satisfaction  here,"  said  the  house- 
maid, with  a  little  triumph. 

"Silence,  Sarah!"  said  Mrs  Had- 
win  ;  "  that  is  not  a  way  to  speak 
to  your  clergyman.  I'll  go  in,  Mr 
Wentworth,  please — I  am  not  equal 
to  so  much  agitation.  If  Mr  Frank 
will  come  indoors,  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  an  explanation — for  this  sort 
of  thing  cannot  go  on,"  said  the  old 
lady.  As  for  the  Curate,  he  did 
not  pay  the  least  attention  either 
to  the  disapproval  or  the  imper- 
tinence. 

"At  what  time  did  she  come ? — 
which  way  did  she  go] — did  she 
leave  any  message  ? "  he  repeated  ; 
"  a  moment's  common-sense  will 
be  of  more  use  than  all  this  indig- 
nation. It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  to  see  Rosa  Els- 
worthy.  Here's  how  it  is,  Gerald," 
said  the  Curate,  driven  to  his  wit's 
end  ;  "  a  word  from  the  girl  is  all  I 
want  to  make  an  end  of  all  this — 
this  disgusting  folly — and  you  see 
how  I  am  thwarted.  Perhaps  they 
will  answer  you.  When  did  she 
come  1 — did  she  say  anything  1"  he 
cried,  turning  sharply  upon  Sarah, 
who,  frightened  by  Mr  Wentworth's 
look,  and  dismayed  to  see  her  mis- 
tress moving  away,  and  to  feel 
herself  alone  opposed  to  him,  burst 
at  last  into  an  alarmed  statement. 

"  Please,  sir,  it  ain't  no  fault  of 
mine,"  said  Sarah ;  "it  was  Missis 
as  saw  her.  She  ain't  been  gone 
not  half  an  hour.  It's  all  happen- 
ed since  your  brother  left.  She 
come  to  the  side  -  door  ;  Missis 
wouldn't  hear  nothing  she  had  got 
to  say,  nor  let  her  speak.  Oh,  Mr 
Wentworth,  don't  you  go  after  her !" 
cried  the  girl,  following  him  to  the 
side- door,  to  which  he  rushed  im- 
mediately. Not  half  an  hour  gone  ! 
Mr  Wentworth  burst  into  the  lane 
which  led  up  to  Grove  Street,  and 
where  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be 
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seen.  He  went  back  to  Grange 
Lane,  and  inspected  every  corner 
where  she  could  have  hid  herself. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  he  walked  im- 
petuously up  the  quiet  road,  and 
into  Elsworthy's  shop.  Mrs  Els- 
worthy  was  there  alone,  occupying 
her  husband's  place,  who  had  gone 
as  usual  to  the  rail  way  for  the  even- 
ing papers.  She  jumped  up  from 
the  high  stool  she  was  seated  on 
when  the  Curate  entered.  "  Good 
gracious,  Mr  Wentworth!"  cried 
the  frightened  woman,  and  instinc- 
tively called  the  errand-boy,  who 
was  the  only  other  individual  with- 
in hearing.  She  was  unprotected, 
and  quite  unable  to  defend  herself 
if  he  meant  anything ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  that  there  was 
meaning  of  the  most  serious  and 
energetic  kind  in  Mr  Wentworth's 
face. 

"Has  Rosa  come  back]"  he 
asked;  "  is  she  here  1  Don't  stare 
at  me,  but  speak.  Has  she  come 
back  1  I  have  just  heard  that  she 
was  at  my  house  half  an  hour  ago  : 
have  you  got  her  safe  1" 

It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Wodehouse  came  lounging  in,  with 
his  cigar  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
his  beard,  and  a  curious  look  of  self- 
exhibition  and  demonstration  in  his 
general  aspect.  When  the  Curate, 
hearing  the  step,  turned  round  upon 
him,  he  fell  back  for  a  moment,  not 
expecting  such  an  encounter.  Then 
the  vagabond  recovered  himself, 
and  came  forward  with  the  swagger 
which  was  his  only  alternative. 

"  I  thought  you  weren't  on  good 
terms  here,"  said  Wodehouse ; 
"  who  are  you  asking  after  1  It's  a 
fine  evening,  and  they  don't  seem 
up  to  much  in  my  house.  I  have 
asked  Jack  Wentworth  to  the  Blue 
Boar  at  seven  —  will  you  cornel 
I  don't  want  to  bear  any  grudge. 
I  don't  know  if  they  can  cook  any- 
thing fit  to  be  eaten  in  my  house — 
It  wasn't  me  you  were  asking  af- 
ter 1 "  The  fellow  came  and  stood 
close,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  by  the 
Perpetual  Curate.  "  By  Jove,  sir ! 
I've  as  good  a  right  here  as  you 
— or  anywhere,"  he  muttered,  as 
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Mr  Wentworth  withdrew  from  him. 
He  had  to  say  it  aloud  to  convince 
himself  of  the  fact ;  for  it  was 
hard,  after  being  clandestine  for 
half  a  lifetime,  to  move  about 
freely  in  the  daylight.  As  for  Mr 
Wentworth,  he  fixed  his  eyes  full 
on  the  new-comer's  face. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  Rosa  has 
come  home,"  he  repeated,  in  the 
clearest  tones  of  his  clear  voice.  "  I 
am  told  she  called  at  Mrs  Hadwin's 
half  an  hour  ago.  Has  she  come 
back?" 

He  scarcely  noticed  Mrs  Els- 
worthy's  answer,  for,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  cigar  dropped  out  of 
Wodehouse's  beard,  out  of  his 
fingers.  He  made  an  involuntary 
step  back  out  of  the  Curate's  way. 
"  By  Jove ! "  he  exclaimed  to  him- 
self— the  news  was  more  important 
to  him  than  to  either  of  the  others. 
After  a  minute  he  turned  his  back 
upon  them,  and  kicked  the  cigar 
which  he  had  dropped  out  into  the 
street  with  much  blundering  and 
unnecessary  violence — but  turned 
round  and  stopped  short  in  this 
occupation  as  soon  as  he  heard  Mrs 
Elsworthy's  voice. 

"  She  hasn't  come  here,"  said  that 
virtuous  woman,  sharply.  "I've 
give  in  to  Elsworthy  a  deal,  but  I 
never  said  I'd  give  in  to  take  her 
back.  She's  been  and  disgraced  us 
all ;  and  she's  not  a  drop's  blood  to 
me,"  said  Mrs  Elsworthy.  "Them 
as  has  brought  her  to  this  pass  had 
best  look  after  her;  I've  washed 
my  hands  of  Rosa,  and  all  belong- 
ing to  her.  She  knows  better  than 
to  come  here." 

"  Who's  speaking  of  Rosa  ?"  said 
Elsworthy,  who  just  then  came 
in  with  his  bundle  of  newspapers 
from  the  railway.  "  I  might  have 
knoVd  as  it  was  Mr  Wentworth. 
Matters  is  going  to  be  cleared,  sir, 
between  me  and  you.  If  you  was 
going  to  make  a  proposal,  I  ain't 
revengeful ;  and  I'm  open  to  any 
arrangement  as  is  honourable,  to 
save  things  coming  afore  the  pub- 
lic. I've  been  expecting  of  it. 
You  may  speak  free,  sir.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  me." 
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"Fool !  "  said  the  Curate,  hotly, 
"  your  niece  has  been  seen  in  Car- 
lingford; she  came  to  my  door,  I 
am  told,  about  an  hour  ago.  Give 
up  this  folly,  and  let  us  make  an 
effort  to  find  her.  I  tell  you  she 
came  to  my  house " 

"  In  course,  sir,"  said  Elsworthy ; 
"  it  was  the  most  naturalest  place 
for  her  to  go.  Don't  you  stand 
upon  it  no  longer,  as  if  you  could 
deceive  folks.  It  will  be  your  ruin, 
Mr  Wentworth — you  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  ain't  no  fool,  but 
I'm  open  to  a  honourable  proposal, 
I  am.  It'll  ruin  you — ay,  and  I'll 
ruin  you,"  cried  Rosa's  uncle, 
hoarsely  —  "if  you  don't  change 
your  mind  afore  to-morrow.  It's 
your  last  chance,  if  you  care  for 
your  character,  is  to-night." 

Mr  Wentworth  did  not  conde- 
scend to  make  any  answer.  He 
followed  Wodehouse,  who  had 
shuffled  out  after  his  cigar,  and 
stopped  him  on  the  step.  "  I  won- 
der if  it  is  any  use  appealing  to  your 
honour,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  you 
were  a  gentleman  once,  and  had 
the  feelings  of " 

"  By  Jove  !  I'm  as  good  a  gentle- 
man as  you  are,"  cried  the  new  heir. 
"  I  could  buy  you  up — you  and  all 
that  belongs  to  you,  by  Jove  !  I'm 
giving  Jack  Wentworth  a  dinner 
at  the  Blue  Boar  to-night.  I'm  not 
a  man  to  be  cross-questioned.  It 
appears  to  me  you  have  got  enough 
to  do  if  you  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness," said  Wodehouse,  with  a  sneer. 
"  You're  in  a  nice  mess,  though  you 
are  the  parson.  I  told  Jack  Went- 
worth so  last  night." 

The  Curate  stood  on  the  step  of 
Elsworthy's  shop  with  his  enemy 
behind,  and  the  ungrateful  vaga- 
bond whom  he  had  rescued  and 
guarded,  standing  in  front  of  him, 
with  that  sneer  on  his  lips.  It  was 
hard  to  refrain  from  the  natural 
impulse  which  prompted  him  to 
pitch  the  vagabond  out  of  his  way. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said,  sharply, 
"you  have  not  much  character  to 
lose;  but  a  scamp  is  a  different 
thing  from  a  criminal.  I  will  make 
the  principal  people  in  Carlingford 
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aware  what  were  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances under  which  you  came 
here  at  Easter  if  you  do  not  imme- 
diately restore  this  unhappy  girl  to 
her  friends.  Do  you  understand 
me  1  If  it  is  not  done  at  once  I 
will  make  use  of  my  information — 
you  know  what  that  means.  You 
can  defy  me  if  you  please  ;  but  in 
that  case  you  had  better  make  up 
your  mind  to  the  consequences ;  you 
will  have  to  take  your  place  as  a " 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  Wodehouse,  with 
a  shiver.  "We're  not  by  our- 
selves— we're  in  the  public  street. 
What  do  you  mean  by  talking  like 
that  here  1  Come  to  my  house, 
Wentworth — there's  a  good  fellow 
— I've  ordered  a  dinner " 

"  Be  silent,  sir ! "  said  the  Curate. 
"  I  give  you  till  noon  to-morrow ; 
after  that  I  will  spare  you  no  longer. 
You  understand  what  I  mean.  I 
have  been  too  merciful  already. 
To-morrow,  if  everything  is  not  ar- 
ranged to  my  satisfaction  here "' 

"It  was  my  own  name,"  said 
Wodehouse,  sullenly ;  "  nobody 
can  say  it  wasn't  my  own  name. 
You  couldn't  do  me  any  harm — you 
know  you  wouldn't,  either,  for  the 
sake  of  the  girls;  I'll — I'll  give 
them  a  thousand  pounds  or  so,  if 
I  find  I  can  afford  it.  Come,  you 
don't  mean  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,"  said  the  conscious  criminal ; 
"  you  wouldn't  do  me  any  harm." 

"  If  I  have  to  fight  for  my  own 
reputation  I  shall  not  spare  you," 
cried  the  Curate.  "Mind  what  I 
say!  You  are  safe  till  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  ;  but  after  that  I 
will  have  no  mercy — not  for  your 
sisters'  sake,  not  for  any  induce- 
ment in  this  world.  If  you  want 
to  be  known  as  a " 

"  Oh  Lord,  don't  speak  so  loud  ! 
— what  do  you  mean  ]  Wentworth, 
I  say,  hist !  Mr  Wentworth !  By 
Jove,  he  won't  listen  to  me  !  "  cried 
Wodehouse,  in  an  agony.  When 
he  found  that  the  Curate  was  al- 
ready out  of  hearing,  the  vagabond 
looked  round  him  on  every  side 
with  his  natural  instinct  of  suspi- 
cion. If  he  had  known  that  Mr 
Wentworth  was  thinking  only  of 
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disgrace  and  the  stern  sentence  of 
public  opinion,  Wodehouse  could 
have  put  up  with  it ;  but  he  him- 
self, in  his  guilty  imagination, 
jumped  at  the  bar  and  the  prison 
which  had  haunted  him  for  long. 
Somehow  it  felt  natural  that  such 
a  Nemesis  should  come  to  him  after 
the  morning's  triumph.  He  stood 
looking  after  the  Curate,  guilty  and 
horror-stricken,  till  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  might  be  remarked  ; 
and  then  he  made  a  circuit  past 
Elsworthy's  shop  window  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Prickett's  Lane, 
where  he  ventured  to  cross  over  so 
as  to  get  to  his  own  house.  His 
own  house  ! — the  wretched  thrill  of 
terror  that  went  through  him  was 
a  very  sufficient  offset  against  his 
momentary  triumph  ;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  flush  of  rage  as  he 
thought  of  the  Curate's  other  in- 
formation. What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Every  moment  was  precious;  but 
he  felt  an  instinctive  horror  of  ven- 
turing out  again  in  the  daylight. 
When  it  approached  the  hour  at 
which  he  had  ordered  that  dinner 
at  the  Blue  Boar,  the  humbled  hero 
wrapped  himself  in  an  old  overcoat 
which  he  found  in  the  hall,  and 
slunk  into  the  inn  like  the  clande- 
stine wretch  he  was.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  himself,  but  he  had 
confidence  in  Jack  Wentworth.  He 
might  still  be  able  to  help  his  un- 
lucky associate  out. 

When  Mr  Wentworth  reached 
his  rooms,  he  found  that  his  guest 
had  arrived  before  him,  and  conse- 
quently the  threatened  explanation 
with  Mrs  Hadwin  was  forestalled  for 
that  night.  Mr  Proctor  and  Gerald 
were  sitting  together,  not  at  all 
knowing  what  to  talk  about ;  for  the 
late  Rector  was  aware  that  Frank 
Wentworth's  brother  was  on  the 
verge  of  Rome,  and  was  confused, 
and  could  not  help  feeling  that  his 
position  between  a  man  on  the 
point  of  perversion  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical point  of  view,  and  another 
whose  morals  were  suspected  and 
whose  character  was  compromised, 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  odd 
position  for  a  clergyman  of  un- 
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blemished  orthodoxy  and  respect- 
ability ',  besides,  it  was  embarrass- 
ing, when  he  had  come  for  a  very 
private  consultation,  to  find  a 
stranger  there  before  him.  The 
Curate  went  in  very  full  of  what 
had  just  occurred.  The  events  of 
the  last  two  or  three  hours  had 
worked  a  total  change  in  his  feel- 
ings. He  was  no  longer  an  injured, 
insulted,  silent  object  of  a  petty  but 
virulent  persecution.  The  contemp- 
tuous silence  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  scandal  at  first,  and  the 
still  more  obstinate  sense  of  wrong 
which  latterly  had  shut  his  lips  and 
his  heart,  had  given  way  to-day  to 
warmer  and  more  generous  emotions. 
What  would  have  seemed  to  him  in 
the  morning  only  the  indignant  re- 
serve of  a  man  unjustly  suspected, 
appeared  now  a  foolish  and  un- 
friendly reticence.  The  only  thing 
which  restrained  him  was  a  still 
lingering  inclination  to  screen 
Wodehouse,  if  possible,  from  a  pub- 
lic exposure,  which  would  throw 
harm  upon  his  sisters  as  well  as 
himself.  If  any  generosity,  if  any 
gentlemanly  feeling,  were  still  left 
in  the  vagabond's  soul,  it  was  pos- 
sible he  might  answer  the  Curate's 
appeal ;  and  Mr  Wentworth  felt 
himself  bound  to  offer  no  public 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
until  this  last  chance  of  escape  had 
been  left  for  the  criminal.  But,  so 
far  as  regarded  himself,  his  heart 
was  opened,  his  wounded  pride 
mollified,  and  he  was  ready  enough 
to  talk  of  what  had  just  happened, 
and  to  explain  the  whole  business 
to  his  anxious  companions.  When 
he  joined  them,  indeed,  he  was  so 
full  of  it  as  almost  to  forget  that 
he  himself  was  still  believed  the 
hero  of  the  tale.  "This  unfortu- 
nate little  girl  has  been  here,  and 
I  have  missed  her,"  he  said,  with- 
out in  the  least  concealing  his  vexa- 
tion, and  the  excitement  which  his 
rapid  walk  had  not  subdued ;  to  the 
great  horror  of  Mr  Proctor,  who 
tried  all  he  could,  by  telegraphic 
glances,  to  recall  the  young  man  to 
a  sense  of  the  fact  that  Sarah  was 
in  the  room. 
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"  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  impru- 
dent— highly  imprudent,"  said  the 
late  Rector  :  "  they  will  call  these 
women  to  prove  that  she  has  been 
here  again  ;  and  what  conclusion 
but  one  can  possibly  be  drawn  from 
such  a  fact  ?  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
you  so  unguarded."  He  said  this, 
seizing  the  moment  after  Sarah  had 
removed  the  salmon,  which  was 
very  good,  and  was  served  with  a 
sauce  which  pleased  Mr  Proctor  all 
the  more  that  he  had  not  expected 
much  from  an  impromptu  dinner 
furnished  by  a  Perpetual  Curate ; 
but  the  fact  was,  that  Gerald's  ar- 
rival had  awakened  Mrs  Hadwin  to 
a  proper  regard  for  her  own  credit, 
which  was  at  stake. 

When  Sarah  withdrew  finally, 
and  they  were  left  alone,  Frank 
Wentworth  gave  the  fullest  expla- 
nation he  was  able  to  his  surprised 
auditors.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
Wodehouse,  and  not  himself,  whom 
Rosa  had  met  in  the  garden,  and 
whom  she  had  no  doubt  come  to 
seek  at  this  crisis  of  their  fortunes. 
There  was  not  the  least  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  Wodehouse  had 
carried  her  away,  and  hidden  her 
somewhere  close  at  hand ;  and  when 
he  had  given  them  all  his  reasons 
for  thinking  so,  his  hearers  were  of 
the  same  opinion  ;  but  Mr  Proctor 
continued  very  doubtful  and  per- 
plexed, clear  though  the  story  was. 
He  sat  silent,  brooding  over  the 
new  mystery,  while  the  brothers 
discussed  the  original  questions. 

"  I  cannot  think  why  you  did 
not  go  to  the  Rector  at  once  and 
tell  him  all  this,"  said  Gerald.  "  It 
is  always  best  to  put  a  stop  to  gos- 
sip. At  least  you  will  see  him  to- 
morrow, or  let  me  see  him " 

"  The  Rector  is  deeply  prejudiced 
against  me,"  said  the  Perpetual 
Curate,  "for  a  very  unworthy  rea- 
son, if  he  has  any  reason  at  all. 
He  has  never  asked  me  to  explain. 
I  shall  not  interfere  with  his  inves- 
tigation," said  the  young  man, 
haughtily ;  "let  it  go  on.  I  have 
been  working  here  for  five  years, 
and  the  Carlingford  people  ought 
to  know  better.  As  for  the  Rector, 
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I  will  make  no  explanations  to 
him." 

"It  is  not  for  the  Rector,  it  is 
for  yourself,"  said  Gerald;  "and 
this  fellow  Wodehouse  surely  has 
no  claim " 

But  at  the  sound  of  this  name, 
Mr  Proctor  roused  himself  from  his 
pause  of  bewilderment,  and  took 
the  words  out  of  Mr  Went  worth's 
mouth. 

"  He  has  been  here  since  Easter  ; 
but  why  ? "  said  the  late  Rector.  "  I 
cannot  fancy  why  Mr  Wodehouse's 
son  should  come  to  you  when  his 
father's  house  was  so  near.  In  hid- 
ing 1  why  was  he  in  hiding  ]  He 
is  evidently  a  scamp,"  said  Mr 
Proctor,  growing  red  ;  "  but  that 
is  not  so  unusual.  I  don't  under- 
stand— I  am  bound  to  say  I  don't 
understand  it.  He  may  be  the  cul- 
prit, as  you  say  ;  but  what  was  he 
doing  here  ? " 

"  I  took  him  in  at  Miss  Wode- 
house's request.  I  cannot  explain 
why — she  will  tell  you,"  said  the 
Curate.  "As  for  Wodehouse,  I 
have  given  him  another  chance 
till  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow :  if 
he  does  not  make  his  appearance 
then " 

Mr  Proctor  had  listened  only  to 
the  first  words ;  he  kept  moving 
uneasily  on  his  seat  while  the 
Curate  spoke.  Then  he  broke  in, 
"  It  appears  I  cannot  see  Miss 
Wodehouse,"  he  said,  with  an  in- 
jured tone  ;  "  she  does  not  see 
any  one.  I  cannot  ask  for  any 
explanation ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
most  extraordinary.  It  is  three 
months  since  Easter.  If  he  has 
been  living  with  you  all  the  time, 
there  must  have  been  some  occa- 
sion for  it.  I  don't  know  what  to 
think,  for  my  part ;  and  yet  I 
always  imagined  that  I  was  consid- 
ered a  friend  of  the  family,"  said 
the  late  Rector,  with  an  aggrieved 
look.  He  took  his  glass  of  claret 
very  slowly,  looking  at  it  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  see  in  the  purple  re- 
flection some  explanation  of  the 
mystery.  As  for  Gerald  Went- 
worth,  he  relapsed  into  silence 
when  he  found  that  his  arguments 
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did  not  alter  Frank's  decision ;  he 
too  was  disappointed  not  to  find 
his  brother  alone.  He  sat  with  his 
eyes  cast  down,  and  a  singular  look 
of  abstraction  on  his  face.  He  had 
got  into  a  new  atmosphere — a  dif- 
ferent world.  When  his  anxieties 
about  Frank  were  satisfied,  Gerald 
withdrew  himself  altogether  from 
the  little  party.  He  sat  there,  it  is 
true,  not  unaware  of  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  from  time  to  time  join- 
ing in  the  conversation ;  but  already 
a  subtle  change  had  come  over  Ger- 
ald. He  might  have  been  repeat- 
ing an  "  office,"  or  carrying  on  a 
course  of  private  devotions,  from 
his  looks.  Rome  had  established 
her  dualism  in  his  mind.  He  had 
no  longer  the  unity  of  an  English- 
man trained  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  to  do  it  with  his  might. 
He  sat  in  a  kind  of  languor,  carry- 
ing on  within  himself  a  thread 
of  thought,  to  which  his  external 
occupation  gave  no  clue  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  suffering  no  indication 
to  escape  him  of  the  real  condition 
of  his  mind.  The  three  were  con- 
sequently far  from  being  good  com- 
pany. Mr  Proctor,  who  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever  as  to  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  could  not  unbur- 
den himself  of  his  own  intentions 
as  he  had  hoped  to  do  ;  and  after 
a  while  the  Curate,  too,  was  silent, 
finding  his  statements  received,  as 
he  thought,  but  coldly.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  him  when  he  was 
called  out  by  Sarah  to  speak  to 
some  one,  though  his  absence  made 
conversation  still  more  difficult  for 
the  two  who  were  left  behind.  Mr 
Proctor,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  regarded  Gerald  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wonder  and  pity.  He  did 
not  feel  quite  sure  that  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  speak  to  him — to  ex- 
pound the  superior  catholicity  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  schismatic  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  It 
might  do  him  good  to  read  Burgon's 
book,"  Mr  Proctor  said  to  himself ; 
and  by  way  of  introducing  that 
subject,  he  began  to  talk  of  Italy, 
which  was  not  a  bad  device,  and 
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did  credit  to  his  invention.  Mean- 
while the  Curate  had  gone  to  his 
study,  wondering  a  little  who  could 
want  him,  and,  to  his  utter  bewil- 
derment, found  his  aunt  Dora, 
veiled,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  great 
shawl. 

"  Oh,  Frank,  my  dear,  don't  be 
angry.  I  couldn't  help  coming," 
cried  Miss  Dora.  "  Come  and  sit 
down  by  me  here.  I  slipped  out  and 
did  not  even  put  on  my  bonnet,  that 
nobody  might  know.  Oh,  Frank,  I 
don't  know  what  to  say.  I  am  so 
afraid  you  have  been  wicked.  I  have 
just  seen  that — that  girl.  I  saw  her 
out  of  my  window.  Frank  !  don't 
jump  up  like  that.  I  can't  go  on 
telling  you  if  you  don't  stay  quiet 
here." 

"  Aunt,  let  me  understand  you," 
cried  the  Curate.  "  You  saw  whom  1 
Rosa  Elsworthy  1  Don't  drive  me 
desperate,  as  all  the  others  do  with 
their  stupidity.  You  saw  her "? 
when  1 — where  1 " 

"  Oh,  Frank,  Frank  !  to  think 
it  should  put  you  in  such  a  way — 
such  a  girl  as  that !  Oh,  my  dear  boy, 
if  I  had  thought  you  cared  so  much, 
I  never  would  have  come  to  tell 
you.  It  wasn't  to  encourage  you — 
it  wasn't— Oh,  Frank,  Frank!  that 
it  should  come  to  this  !"  cried  Miss 
Dora,  shrinking  back  from  him  with 
fright  and  horror  in  her  face. 

"  Come,  we  have  no  time  to  lose," 
said  the  Curate,  who  was  desperate. 
He  picked  up  her  shawl,  which  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  and  bundled  her 
up  in  it  in  the  most  summary  way. 
"  Come,  aunt  Dora,"  said  the  impet- 
uous young  man ;  "  you  know  you 
were  always  my  kindest  friend. 
Nobody  else  can  help  me  at  this 
moment.  I  feel  that  you  are  going 
to  be  my  deliverer.  Come,  aunt 
Dora — we  must  go  and  find  her, 
you  and  I.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose." 

He  had  his  arm  round  her,  hold- 
ing on  her  shawl.  He  raised  her 
up  from  her  chair,  and  supported 
her,  looking  at  her  as  he  had  not 
done  before  since  he  was  a  boy  at 
school,  Miss  Dora  thought.  She  was 
too  frightened,  too  excited,  to  cry,  as 
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she  would  have  liked  to  do  ;  but 
the  proposal  was  so  terrible  and  so 
unprecedented  that  she  leaned  back 
trembling  on  her  nephew's  arm, 
and  could  not  move  either  to  obey 
or  to  resist  him.  "  Oh,  Frank,  I 
never  went  after  any  improper  per- 
son in  my  life,"  gasped  aunt  Dora. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  make  me  do 
anything  that  is  wrong ;  they  will 
say  it  is  my  fault !  "  cried  the  poor 
lady,  gradually  feeling  herself  ob- 
liged to  stand  on  her  feet  and  collect 
her  forces.  The  shawl  fell  back  from 
her  shoulders  as  the  Curate  with- 
drew his  arm.  "  You  have  lost  my 
large  pin,"  cried  aunt  Dora,  in  de- 
spair ;  "  and  I  have  no  bonnet. 
And  oh!  what  will  Leonora  say] 
I  never,  never  would  have  come  to 
tell  you  if  I  had  thought  of  this. 
I  only  came  to  warn  you,  Frank.  I 
only  intended " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Curate.  The 
emergency  was  momentous,  and  he 
dared  not  lose  patience.  He  found 
her  large  pin  even,  while  she  stood 
trembling,  and  stuck  it  into  her 
shawl  as  if  it  had  been  a  skewer. 
"  You  never  would  have  come  if 
you  had  not  been  my  guardian  an- 
gel," said  the  deceitful  young  man, 
whose  heart  was  beating  high  with 
anxiety  and  hope.  "  Nobody  else 
would  do  for  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do — but  I  have  always  had  confi- 
dence in  my  aunt  Dora.  Come,  come. 
We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

This  was  how  he  overcame  Miss 
Dora's  scruples.  Before  she  knew 
what  had  happened,  she  was  being 
hurried  through  the  clear  summer 
night  past  the  long  garden-walls  of 
Grange  Lane.  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing overhead,  the  leaves  rustling  on 
all  sides  in  the  soft  wind — not  a 
soul  to  be  seen  in  the  long  line  of 
darkling  road.  Miss  Dora  had  no 
breath  to  speak,  however  much  dis- 
posed she  might  have  been.  She 
could  not  remonstrate,  having  full 
occasion  for  all  her  forces  to  keep 
her  feet  and  her  breath.  When  Mr 
Wentworth  paused  for  an  instant  to 
ask  "  which  way  did  she  go  ? "  it 
was  all  Miss  Dora  could  do  to  indi- 
cate with  her  finger  the  dark  depths 
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of  Prickett's  Lane.  Thither  she  was 
immediately  carried  as  by  a  whirl- 
wind. With  a  shawl  over  her  head, 
fastened  together  wildly  by  the  big 
pin — with  nothing  but  little  satin 
slippers,  quite  unfit  for  the  exertion 
required  of  them — with  an  agonised 
protest  in  her  heart  that  she  had 
never,  never  in  her  life  gone  after 
any  improper  person  before — and, 
crowning  misfortune  of  all,  with  a 
horrible  consciousness  that  she  had 
left  the  garden-door  open,  hoping  to 
return  in  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Dora 
Wentworth,  single  woman  as  she 
was,  and  ignorant  of  evil,  was  whirl- 
ed off  in  pursuit  of  the  unfortunate 
Kosa  into  the  dark  abysses  of  Pric- 
kett's Lane. 

While  this  terrible  Hegira  was 
taking  place,  Mr  Proctor  sat  oppo- 
site Gerald  Wentworth,  sipping  his 
claret  and  talking  of  Italy.  "  Per- 
haps you  have  not  read  Burgon's 
book,"  said  the  late  Rector.  "  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion in  it  about  the  Catacombs,  and 
he  enters  at  some  length  into  the 
question  between  the  Roman  Church 
and  our  own.  If  you  are  interested 
in  that  you  should  read  it,"  said  Mr 
Proctor;  "it  is  a  very  important 
question." 

"Yes,"  said  Gerald;  and  then 
there  followed  a  pause.  Mr  Proctor 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
faint  passing  smile,  the  abstracted 
look,  which  he  had  vaguely  observed 
all  the  evening;  and  he  looked  so 
inquiringly  across  the  table  that 
Gerald's  new-born  dualism  came 
immediately  into  play,  to  the  great 
amazement  of  his  companion.  Mr 
Wentworth  talked,  and  talked  well ; 
but  his  eyes  were  still  abstracted, 
his  mind  was  still  otherwise  occu- 
pied ;  and  Mr  Proctor,  whose  own 
intelligence  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
usual excitement,  perceived  the  fact 
without  being  at  all  able  to  explain 
it.  An  hour  passed,  and  both  the 
gentlemen  looked  at  their  watches. 
The  Curate  had  left  them  abruptly 
enough,  with  little  apology ;  and  as 
neither  of  them  had  much  interest 
in  the  other,  nor  in  the  conversa- 
tion, it  was  natural  that  the  host's 
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return  should  be  looked  for  with 
some  anxiety.  When  the  two 
gentlemen  had  said  all  they  could 
say  about  Italy — when  Mr  Proctor 
had  given  a  little  sketch  of  his  own 
experiences  in  Rome,  to  which  his 
companion  did  not  make  the  usual 
response  of  narrating  his — the  two 
came  to  a  dead  pause.  They  had 
now  been  sitting  for  more  than  two 
hours  over  that  bottle  of  Lafitte, 
many  thoughts  having  in  the  mean 
time  crossed  Mr  Proctor's  mind 
concerning  the  coffee  and  the  Curate. 
Where  could  he  have  gone  1  and 
why  was  there  not  somebody  in  the 
house  with  sense  enough  to  clear 
away  the  remains  of  dessert,  and  re- 
fresh the  wearied  interlocutors  with 
the  black  and  fragrant  cup  which 
cheers  all  students  1  Both  of  the 
gentlemen  had  become  seriously 
uneasy  by  this  time ;  the  late 
Rector  got  up  from  the  table  when 
he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  "  Your 
brother  must  have  been  called 
away  by  something  important," 
said  Mr  Proctor,  stiffly.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  kindly  make  my  excuses. 
Mr  Morgan  keeps  very  regular 
hours,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be 
late » 

"It  is  very  extraordinary.  I 
can't  fancy  what  can  be  the  reason 
— it  must  be  somebody  sick,"  said 
Gerald,  rising  too,  but  not  looking 
by  any  means  sure  that  Frank's 
absence  had  such  a  laudable  excuse. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  late  Rec- 
tor, more  stiffly  than  ever.  "  You 
are  living  here,  I  suppose  1" 

"No;  I  am  at  Miss  Wentworth's 
— my  aunt's,"  said  Gerald.  "  I  will 
walk  with  you;"  and  they  went 
out  together  with  minds  consider- 
ably excited.  Both  looked  up  and 
down  the  road  when  they  got  out- 
side the  garden-gate  :  both  had  a 
vague  idea  that  the  Curate  might 
be  visible  somewhere  in  conversa- 
tion with  somebody  disreputable  ; 
and  one  being  his  friend  and  the 
other  his  brother,  they  were  almost 
equally  disturbed  about  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man.  Mr  Proctor's 
thoughts,  however,  were  mingled 
with  a  little  offence.  He  had  meant 
2P 
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to  be  confidential  and  brotherly, 
and  the  occasion  had  been  lost ; 
and  how  was  it  possible  to  explain 
the  rudeness  with  which  Mr  Went- 
worth  had  treated  him  ?  Gerald  was 
still  more  seriously  troubled.  When 
Mr  Proctor  left  him,  he  walked  up 
and  down  Grange  Lane  in  the  quiet 
of  the  summer  night,  watching 
for  his  brother.  Jack  came  home 
smoking  his  cigar,  dropping  Wode- 
house,  whom  the  heir  of  the 
Wentworths  declined  to  call  his 
friend,  before  he  reached  his  aunt's 
door,  and  as  much  surprised  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  be,  to 
find  Geral4  lingering,  meditating, 
along  the  silent  road ;  but  still 
Frank  did  not  come.  By -and -by 
a  hurried  light  gleamed  in  the 
window  of  the  summerhouse,  and 
sounds  of  commotion  were  audible 
in  the  orderly  dwelling  of  the  Miss 
Wentworths ;  and  the  next  thing 
that  happened  was  the  appearance 
of  Miss  Leonora,  also  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head,  at  the  garden-door. 
Just  then,  when  they  were  all  going 
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to  bed,  Collins,  Miss  Dora's  maid, 
had  come  to  the  drawing-room  in 
search  of  her  mistress.  She  was 
not  to  be  found  anywhere,  though 
her  bonnets  and  all  her  outdoor 
gear  were  safe  in  their  place.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  the  entire 
family  were  startled  into  anxiety 
on  Miss  Dora's  account.  As  for 
Mrs  Gerald  Wentworth,  she  jumped 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poor  lady  was  murdered,  and  that 
Frank  must  have  something  to  do 
with  it,  and  filled  the  house  with 
lamentations.  Nobody  went  to  bed , 
not  even  aunt  Cecilia,  who  had  not 
been  out  of  her  room  at  eleven 
o'clock  for  centuries.  Collins  had 
gone  into  the  summerhouse  and 
was  turning  over  everything  there 
as  if  she  expected  to  find  her  mis- 
tress's body  in  the  cupboard  or 
under  the  sofa  ;  Lewis,  the  butler, 
was  hunting  through  the  garden 
with  a  lantern,  looking  under  all 
the  bushes.  No  incident  so  utterly 
unaccountable  had  occurred  before 
in  Miss  Dora  Wentworth's  life. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


The  -first  investigation  into  the 
character  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Went- 
worth, Curate  of  St  Roque's,  was 
fixed  to  take  place  in  the  vestry  of 
the  parish  church,  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  which 
followed  this  anxious  night.  Most 
people  in  Carlingford  were  aware 
that  the  Perpetual  Curate  was  to  be 
put  upon  his  trial  on  that  sunny 
July  morning;  and  there  was  natur- 
ally a  good  deal  of  curiosity  among 
the  intelligent  townsfolk  to  see  how 
he  looked,  and  what  was  the  aspect 
of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  bear 
testimony  for  or  against  him.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  the  crowd  to 
see  how  a  man  looks  at  a  great  crisis 
of  his  life — or  a  woman  either,  for 
that  matter;  and  if  a  human  crea- 
ture, at  the  height  of  joy,  or  in 
the  depths  of  sorrow,  is  a  spectacle 
to  draw  everybody's  eyes,  there  is  a 
still  greater  dramatic  interest  in  the 
sight  when  hope  and  fear  are  both 


in  action,  and  the  alternative  hangs 
between  life  or  death.  It  was  life 
or  death  to  Mr  Wentworth,  though 
the  tribunal  was  one  which  could 
inflict  no  penalties.  If  he  should 
be  found  guilty,  death  would  be  a 
light  doom  to  the  downfall  and  mo- 
ral extinction  which  would  make  an 
end  of  the  unfaithful  priest;  and, 
consequently,  Carlingford  had  rea- 
son for  its  curiosity.  There  was  a 
crowd  about  the  back  entrance 
which  led  to  the  shabby  little  sac- 
risty where  Mr  Morgan  and  Mr 
Leeson  were  accustomed  to  robe 
themselves;  and  scores  of  people 
strayed  into  the  church  itself,  and 
hung  about,  pretending  to  look  at 
the  improvements  which  the  Rector 
called  restorations.  Mrs  Morgan 
herself,  looking  very  pale,  was  in 
and  out  half-a-dozen  times  in  the 
hour,  talking  with  terrible  science 
and  technicalism  to  Mr  Finial's 
clerk  of  works,  who  could  not  make 
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her  see  that  she  was  talking  Gothic 
— a  language  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Carlingford  Church,  that 
building  being  of  the  Revolution  or 
churchwarden  epoch.  She  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  agitated  at  that 
moment  to  be  aware  of  the  distinc- 
tion. As  for  Mr  Wentworth,  it  was 
universally  agreed  that,  though  he 
looked  a  little  flushed  and  excited, 
there  was  no  particular  discourage- 
ment visible  in  his  face.  He  went 
in  to  the  vestry  with  some  eager- 
ness, not  much  like  a  culprit  on  his 
trial.  The  Rector,  indeed,  who  was 
heated  and  embarrassed  and  doubt- 
ful of  himself,  looked  more  like  a 
criminal  than  the  real  hero.  There 
were  six  of  the  amateur  judges,  of 
whom  one  had  felt  his  heart  fail 
him  at  the  last  moment.  The  five 
who  were  steadfast  were  Mr  Morgan, 
Dr  Marjoribanks,  old  Mr  Western, 
(who  was  a  distant  cousin  of  the 
Wodehouses,  and  brother-in-law, 
though  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father, of  the  beautiful  Lady  West- 
ern, who  once  lived  in  Grange  Lane), 
and  with  them  Mr  Centum,  the 
banker,  and  old  Colonel  Chiley. 
Mr  Proctor,  who  was  very  uneasy 
in  his  mind,  and  much  afraid  lest 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Curate's  behaviour 
on  the  previous  night,  had  added 
himself  as  a  kind  of  auxiliary  to 
this  judicial  bench.  Mr  Waters  had 
volunteered  his  services  as  coun- 
sellor, perhaps  with  the  intention 
of  looking  after  the  interests  of  a 
very  different  client;  and  to  this 
imposing  assembly  John  Brown 
had  walked  in,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  rather  disturbing 
the  composure  of  the  company  in 
general,  who  were  aware  what  kind 
of  criticism  his  was.  While  the  bed 
of  justice  was  being  arranged,  a  very 
odd  little  group  collected  in  the 
outer  room,  where  Elsworthy,  in  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement,  was 
revolving  about  the  place  from  the 
door  to  the  window,  and  where  the 
Miss  Hemmings  sat  up  against  the 
wall,  with  their  drapery  drawn  up 
about  them,  to  show  that  they  were 
of  different  clay  from  Mrs  Elswor- 
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thy,  who,  respectful  but  sullen,  sat 
on  the  same  bench.  The  anxious 
public  peered  in  at  the  door  when- 
ever it  had  a  chance,  and  took  peeps 
through  the  window  when  the  other 
privilege  was  impossible.  Besides 
the  Miss  Hemmings  and  the  Els- 
worthys  there  was  Peter  Hayles, 
who  also  had  seen  something,  and  the 
wife  of  another  shopkeeper  at  the 
end  of  George  Street ;  and  there  was 
the  Miss  Hemmings'  maid,  who  had 
escorted  them  on  that  eventful 
night  of  Rosa's  disappearance.  Not 
one  of  the  witnesses  had  the  small- 
est doubt  as  to  the  statement  he  or 
she  was  about  to  make ;  they  were 
entirely  convinced  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  own  cause,  and  the 
justice  of  the  accusation,  which  nat- 
urally gave  a  wonderful  moral  force 
to  their  testimony.  Besides — but 
that  was  quite  a  different  matter — 
they  all  had  their  little  grudges 
against  Mr  Wentworth,  each  in  his 
secret  heart. 

When  Elsworthy  was  called  in  to 
the  inner  room  it  caused  a  little 
commotion  amid  this  company  out- 
side. The  Miss  Hemmings  looked 
at  each  other,  not  with  an  agreeable 
expression  of  face.  "  They  might 
have  had  the  politeness  to  call  us 
first,"  Miss  Sophia  said  to  her  sis- 
ter; and  Miss  Hemmings  shook  her 
head  and  sighed,  and  said,  "  Dear 
Mr  Bury!"  an  observation  which 
meant  a  great  deal,  though  it  did 
not  seem  perfectly  relevant.  "  Laws ! 
I'll  forget  every  think  when  I'm  took 
in  there,"  said  the  shopkeeper's 
wife  to  Miss  Hemmings'  maid  ;  and 
the  ladies  drew  still  closer  up, 
superior  to  curiosity,  while  the 
others  stretched  their  necks  to  get 
a  peep  into  the  terrible  inner  room. 

It  was  indeed  a  formidable  tri- 
bunal. The  room  was  small,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  witness  was  within 
the  closest  range  of  six  pairs  of  ju- 
dicial eyes,  not  to  speak  of  the  vigi- 
lant orbs  of  the  two  lawyers,  and 
those  of  the  accused  and  his  support- 
ers. Mr  Morgan,  by  right  of  his 
position,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
and  looked  very  severely  at  the  first 
witness  as  he  came  in — which  Els- 
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worthy  did,  carrying  his  bat  before 
him  like  a  kind  of  shield,  and  pol- 
ishing it  carefully  round  and  round. 
The  Rector  was  far  from  having  any 
intention  of  discouraging  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  indeed  his  mainstay ; 
but  the  anxiety  of  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion, as  being  at  once  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  and  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  bed  of  justice,  gave  an 
unusual  sternness  to  his  face. 

"  Your  name  is  George  Els- 
worthy,"  said  the  Rector,  filling 
his  pen  with  ink,  and  looking 
penetratingly  in  the  witness's  face. 

"  George  Appleby  Elsworthy," 
said  Rosa's  uncle,  a  little  alarmed  ; 
"not  as  I  often  sign  in  full;  for 
you  see,  sir,  it's  a  long  name,  and 
life's  short,  and  it  ain't  necessary  in 
the  way  of  business " 

"  Stationer  and  newsmonger  in 
Carlingford,"  interrupted  the  Rec- 
tor ;  "  I  should  say  in  Upper  Grange 
Lane,  Carlingford  ;  aged 1" 

"  But  it  doesn't  appear  to  me 
that  newsmonger  is  a  correct  ex- 
pression," said  old  Mr  Western,  who 
was  very  conversational ;  "  news- 
monger means  a  gossip,  not  a  trades- 
man ;  not  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  a  tradesman  should  not  be  a 
gossip,  but " 

"  Aged  1 "  said  Mr  Morgan,  hold- 
ing his  pen  suspended  in  the  air. 
"  I  will  say  newsvendor  if  that  will 
be  better — one  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cular—Aged  ] " 

"  He  is  come  to  years  of  discre- 
tion," said  DrMarjoribanks,  "that's 
all  we  need ;  don't  keep  us  all  day 
waiting,  man,  but  tell  your  story 
about  this  elopement  of  your  niece. 
When  did  it  take  place,  and  what 
are  the  facts  ?  Never  mind  your 
hat,  but  say  out  what  you  have  got 
to  say." 

"You  are  much  too  summary, 
Doctor,"  said  Mr  Morgan,  with  a 
little  offence  ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
assembly  was  clearly  with  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks — so  that  the  Rector  dashed 
in  45  as  the  probable  age  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  waited  his  further  state- 
ment. 

After  this  there  was  silence,  and 
Elsworthy  began  his  story.  He 
narrated  all  the  facts  of  Rosa's  dis- 
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appearance,  with  an  intention  and 
bias  which  made  his  true  tale  a 
wonderful  tacit  accusation.  Rage, 
revenge,  a  sense  of  wrong,  worked 
what  in  an  indifferent  narrator  only 
the  highest  skill  could  have  wrought. 
He  did  not  mention  the  Curate's 
name,  but  arranged  all  his  facts  in 
lines  like  so  many  trains  of  artillery. 
How  Rosa  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  Mrs  Hadwin's  (it  was  contrary  to 
Elsworthy's  instinct  to  bring  in  at 
this  moment  any  reference  to  Mr 
Went  worth)  every  night  with  the 
newspaper — "not  as  I  sent  her  of 
errands  for  common — keeping  two 
boys  for  the  purpose,"  said  the  in- 
jured man  ;  "  but,  right  or  wrong, 
there's  where  she'd  go  as  certain  as 
the  night  come.  I've  seen  her  with 
my  own  eyes  go  into  Mrs  Hadwin's 
garden-door,  which  she  hadn't  no 
need  to  go  in  but  for  being  en- 
couraged ;  and  it  would  be  half  an 
hour  at  the  least  afore  she  came 
out." 

"  But,  bless  me !  that  was  very  im- 
prudent of  you,"  cried  Mr  Proctor, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  not  uttered 
a  word. 

"  There  was  nobody  there  but  the 
old  lady  and  her  maids — except  the 
clergyman,"  said  Elsworthy.  "  It 
wasn't  my  part  to  think  as  she 
could  get  any  harm  from  the  clergy- 
man. She  wouldn't  hear  no  re- 
monstrances from  me;  she  would  go 
as  regular  as  the  evening  come." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr  Waters,  who 
saw  John  Brown's  humorous  eye 
gleaming  round  upon  the  little  as- 
sembly ;  "  but  let  us  come  to  the 
immediate  matter  in  hand.  Your 
niece  disappeared  from  Carlingford 
on  the ? " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr  Western,  "we 
must  not  sink  into  conversation ; 
that's  the  danger  of  all  unofficial 
investigations.  It  seems  natural  to 
let  him  tell  his  story  as  he  likes  ; 
but  here  we  have  got  somebody  to 
keep  us  in  order.  It's  natural,  but 
it  ain't  law — is  it,  Brown  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  that  law  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,"  said  John  Brown, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Order  !  order  !"  said  the  Rector, 
who  was  much  goaded  and  aggra- 
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vated  by  this  remark.  "  I  request 
that  there  may  be  no  conversation. 
The  witness  will  proceed  with  what 
he  has  to  say.  Your  niece  disap- 
peared on  the  15th.  What  were  the 
circumstances  of  her  going  away1?" 

"She  went  down  as  usual  with 
the  newspaper,"  said  Elsworthy ; 
"  it  had  got  to  be  a  custom  as  regu- 
lar as  regular.  She  stopped  out 
later  nor  common,  and  my  wife  and 
me  was  put  out.  I  don't  mind 
saying,  gentlemen,"  said  the  wit- 
ness, with  candour,  "  as  my  missis 
and  I  wasn't  altogether  of  the 
same  mind  about  Kosa.  She  was 
late,  but  I  can't  say  as  I  was  anxi- 
ous. It  wasn't  above  a  week  afore 
that  Mr  Wentworth  himself  brought 
her  home  safe,  and  it  was  well 
known  as  he  didn't  like  her  to  be 
out  at  night ;  so  I  was  easy  in  my 
mind,  like.  But  when  eleven  o'clock 
came,  and  there  was  no  denying  of 
its  being  past  hours,  I  began  to  get 
a  little  fidgety.  I  stepped  out  to 
the  door,  and  I  looked  up  and 
down,  and  saw  nobody  ;  so  I  took 
up  my  hat  and  took  a  turn  down 
the  road " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  little 
disturbance  outside.  A  voice  at 
which  the  Curate  started  was  audi- 
ble, asking  entrance.  "  I  must  see 
Mr  Wentworth  immediately,"  this 
voice  said,  as  the  door  was  partially 
opened  ;  and  then,  while  his  sons 
both  rose  to  their  feet,  the  Squire 
himself  suddenly  entered  the  room. 
He  looked  round  upon  the  assem- 
bled company  with  a  glance  of 
shame  and  grief  that  went  to  the 
Curate's  heart.  Then  he  bowed  to 
the  judges,  who  were  looking  at 
him  with  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  his  identity,  and  walked  across 
the  room  to  the  bench  on  which 
Gerald  and  Frank  were  seated  to- 
gether. "  I  beg  your  pardon,  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Squire,  "  if  I  in- 
terrupt your  proceedings ;  but  I 
have  only  this  moment  arrived  in 
Carlingford,  and  heard  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain,  as  my  son's  hon- 
our is  concerned."  Mr  Went- 
worth scarcely  waited  for  the  assent 
which  everybody  united  in  mur- 
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muring,  but  seated  himself  heavily 
on  the  bench,  as  if  glad  to  sit  down 
anywhere.  He  suffered  Frank  to 
grasp  his  hand,  but  scarcely  gave 
it ;  nor,  indeed,  did  he  look,  except 
once,  with  a  bitter  momentary 
glance  at  the  brothers.  They  were 
sons  a  father  might  well  have  been 
proud  of,  so  far  as  external  appear- 
ances went ;  but  the  Squire's  soul 
was  bitter  within  him.  One  was 
about  to  abandon  all  that  made  life 
valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  sober- 
minded  country  gentleman.  The 

other "  And  I  could  have  sworn 

by  Frank,"  the  mortified  father 
was  saying  in  his  heart.  He  sat 
down  with  a  dull,  dogged  compos- 
ure. He  meant  to  hear  it  all,  and 
have  it  proved  to  him  that  his  fav- 
ourite son  was  a  villain.  No  won- 
der that  he  was  disinclined  to  re- 
spond to  any  courtesies.  He  set 
himself  down  almost  with  impati- 
ence that  the  sound  of  his  entrance 
should  have  interrupted  the  narra- 
tive, and  looked  straight  in  front  of 
him,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Elsworthy, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  anxious 
glances  of  the  possible  culprit  at 
his  side. 

"  I  hadn't  gone  above  a  step  or 
two  when  I  see  Mr  Hayles  at  his 
door.  I  said  to  him,  '  It's  a  fine 
evening,' — as  so  it  was,  and  the 
stars  shining.  '  My  Rosa  ain't  been 
about  your  place,  has  she  1 '  I  says ; 
and  he  says,  '  No.'  But,  gentlemen, 
I  see  by  the  look  of  his  eye  as  he 
had  more  to  say.  '  Ain't  she  come 
home  yet  1 '  says  Mr  Hayles " 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  John 
Brown.  "  Peter  Hayles  is  outside, 
I  think.  If  the  Rector  wishes  to 
preserve  any  sort  of  legal  form  in 
this  inquiry,  may  I  suggest  that  a 
conversation  repeated  is  not  evi- 
dence ?  Let  Elsworthy  tell  what  he 
knows,  and  the  other  can  speak  for 
himself; " 

"It  is  essential  we  should  hear 
the  conversation,"  said  the  Rector, 
"  since  I  believe  it  was  of  import- 
ance. I  believe  it  is  an  important 
link  in  the  evidence — I  believe " 

"  Mr  Morgan  apparently  has 
heard  the  evidence  before,"  said 
the  inexorable  John  Brown. 
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Here  a  little  commotion  arose  in 
the  bed  of  justice.  "  Hush,  hush/' 
said  Dr  Marjoribanks ;  "  the  ques- 
tion is,  What  has  the  witness  got  to 
say  of  his  own  knowledge  1  Go  on, 
Elsworthy  ;  we  can't  possibly  spend 
the  whole  day  here.  Never  mind 
what  Hayles  said,  unless  he  com- 
municated sometliing  about  the 
girl." 

"  He  told  me  as  the  Miss  Hem- 
mings  had  seen  Rosa,"  said  Els- 
worthy,  slowly;  "had  seen  her  at 
nine,  or  half  after  nine — I  won't  be 
sure  which — at  Mrs  Had  win's  gate/' 

"The  Miss  Hemmings  are  out- 
side. Let  the  Miss  Hemmings  be 
called,"  said  Mr  Proctor,  who  had  a 
great  respect  for  Mr  Brown's  opin- 
ion. 

But  here  Mr  Waters  interposed. 
"  The  Miss  Hemmings  will  be  called 
presently,"  he  said  ;  "  in  the  mean 
time  let  this  witness  be  heard  out ; 
afterwards  his  evidence  will  be  cor- 
roborated. Go  on,  Elsworthy." 

"  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  seen 
my  Rosa  at  Mrs  Hadwin's  gate,"  re- 
peated Elsworthy,  "  a-standing  out- 
side, and  Mr  Wentworth  a-standing 
inside ;  there  ain't  more  respect- 
able parties  in  all  Carlingford.  It 
was  them  as  saw  it,  not  me.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  went  back  home.  I  went 
out  again.  I  went  over  all  the  town 
a-looking  for  her.  Six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  come,  and  I  had  never  closed 
an  eye,  nor  took  off  my  clothes,  nor 
even  sat  down  upon  a  chair.  When 
it  was  an  hour  as  I  could  go  to  a 
gentleman's  house  and  no  offence, 
I  went  to  the  place  as  she  was  last 
seen.  Me  and  Mr  Hayles  we  went 
together.  The  shutters  was  all 
shut  but  on  one  window,  which 
was  Mr  Went  worth's  study.  We 
knocked  at  the  garden -door,  and 
I  ain't  pretending  that  we  didn't 
make  a  noise ;  and,  gentlemen,  it 
wasn't  none  of  the  servants — it  was 
Mr  Wentworth  hisself  as  opened  the 
door." 

There  was  here  a  visible  sensa- 
tion among  the  judges.  It  was  a 
point  that  told.  As  for  the  Squire, 
he  set  his  stick  firmly  before  him, 
and  leaned  his  clasped  hands  upon 
it  to  steady  himself.  His  health- 
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ful,  ruddy  countenance  was  pal- 
ing gradually.  If  it  had  been  an 
apostle  who  spoke,  he  could  not 
have  taken  in  more  entirely  the 
bitter  tale. 

"It  was  Mr  Wentworth  hisself, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  triumphant 
witness  ;  "  not  like  a  man  roused 
out  of  his  sleep,  but  dressed  and 
shaved,  and  his  hair  brushed,  as  if 
it  had  been  ten  instead  o'  six.  It's 
well  known  in  Carlingford  as  he 
ain't  an  early  man  ;  and  gentle- 
men here  knows  it  as  well  as  me. 
I  don't  pretend  as  I  could  keep  my 
temper.  I  give  him  my  mind, 
gentlemen,  being  an  injured  man  ; 
but  I  said  as — if  he  do  his  duty  by 
her " 

"  Softly  a  moment,"  said  Mi- 
Brown.  "What had  Mr Wentworth's 
aspect  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  do  with  Rosa  Elsworthy's  disap- 
pearance at  nine  on  the  previous 
night  T 

"  I  don't  see  that  the  question  is 
called  for  at  the  present  moment," 
said  Mr  Waters.  "Let  us  hear 
what  reasons  you  have  for  attribut- 
ing to  Mr  Wentworth  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  in  your  niece." 

"  Sir,"  said  Elsworthy,  "  he  come 
into  my  shop  as  regular  as  the  day ; 
he  never  come  but  he  asked  after 
Rosa,  or  spoke  to  her  if  she  was 
there.  One  night  he  walked  all 
the  way  up  Grange  Lane  and 
knocked  at  my  door  and  brought 
her  in  all  of  a  glow,  and  said  I 
wasn't  to  send  her  out  late  no  more. 
My  missis,  being  a  woman  as  is  very 
particular,  was  struck,  and  thought 
as  harm  might  come  of  it  ;  and,  not 
to  be  talked  of,  we  sent  Rosa  away. 
And  what  does  Mr  Wentworth  do, 
but  the  moment  he  hears  of  it 
comes  right  off  to  my  shop  !  He 
had  been  at  his  own  home,  sir, 
a- visiting  his  respected  family,"  said 
Elsworthy,  turning  slightly  towards 
the  side  of  the  room  where  the  fa- 
ther and  sons  sat  together.  "He 
came  to  my  shop  with  his  carpet- 
bag as  he  come  off  the  railway,  and 
he  gave  me  my  orders  as  I  was  to 
bring  Rosa  back.  What  he  said 
was,  'Directly,'  that  very  day.  I 
never  had  no  thought  but  what  his 
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meaning  was  honourable — being  a 
clergyman,"  said  the  witness,  with 
a  heavy  sigh;  and  then  there  en- 
sued a  little  pause. 

"  The  Miss  Hemmings  had  better 
be  called  now/'  said  Mr  Waters. 
"  Els  worthy,  you  can  retire  ;  but 
we  may  require  you  again,  so  you 
had  better  not  go  away.  Request 
Miss  Hemmings  to  do  us  the  favour 
of  coming  here." 

The  Squire  lifted  his  heavy  eyes 
when  the  next  witness  entered.  She 
made  a  very  solemn  curtsy  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  sat  down  on  the 
chair  which  somebody  placed  for 
her.  Being  unsupported,  a  lady 
— not  to  say  an  unmarried  lady 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  fact — 
among  a  number  of  men,  Miss  Hem- 
mings was  naturally  much  agitated. 
She  was  the  eldest  and  the  softest- 
hearted  ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  for 
the  first  time,  as  she  gave  a  fright- 
ened look  towards  the  Curate,  that 
lie  was  like  her  favourite  younger 
brother,  who  had  died  ever  so  many 
ages  ago — a  thought  which,  for  the 
first  time,  made  her  doubtful  of  her 
testimony,  and  disposed  to  break 
down  in  her  evidence. 

"  You  were  in  Grange  Lane  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  ultimo/' 
said  Mr  Morgan,  after  he  had  care- 
fully written  down  her  name, 
"  about  nine  o'clock  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  Mr  Morgan,"  said  the 
poor  lady;  "we  were  at  St  Roque's 
Cottage  drinking  tea  with  Mrs 
Bland,  who  was  lodging  with  Mrs 
Smith  in  the  same  rooms  Mrs 
Rider  used  to  have.  I  put  the  note 
of  invitation  in  my  pocket  in  case 
there  should  be  any  doubt ;  but, 
indeed,  poor  Mrs  Bland  was  taken 
very  ill  on  the  16th,  and  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks  was  called,  and  he  knows 
it  could  not  be  any  other  evening 
— and  besides " 

"About  nine  o'clock/'  said  Mr 
Waters ;  "  did  I  understand  you,  it 
was  about  nine  o'clock1?" 

"  She  was  such  an  invalid,  poor 
dear,"  said  Miss  Hemmings,  apolo- 
getically; "and  it  is  such  a  privi- 
lege to  have  real  Christian  conver- 
sation. We  dined  early  on  pur- 
pose, and  we  were  asked  for  half- 
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past  six.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  little  after  nine ;  but  Mary 
is  here,  and  she  knows  what  hour 
she  came  for  us.  Shall  I  call  Mary, 
please  1 " 

"Presently,"  said  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  "  Don't  be  agi- 
tated; one  or  two  questions  will 
do.  You  passed  Mrs  Hadwin's 
door  coming  up.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  the  gentlemen  what  you  saw 
there  1 " 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Miss  Hemmings. 
She  looked  round  at  the  Curate 
again,  and  he  was  more  than  ever 
like  Willie  who  died.  "  I— I  don't 
take  much  notice  of  what  I  see  in 
the  streets,"  she  said,  faltering; 
"  and  there  are  always  so  many  poor 
people  going  to  see  Mr  Wentworth." 
Here  the  poor  lady  stopped  short. 
She  had  never  considered  before 
what  harm  her  evidence  might  do. 
Now  her  heart  smote  her  for  the 
young  man  who  was  like  Willie. 
"  He  is  so  very  kind  to  all  the  poor 
people/'  continued  the  unwilling 
witness,  looking  doubtfully  round 
into  all  the  faces  near  her;  "and 
he's  such  a  young  man,"  she  added, 
in  her  tremulous  way.  It  was  Miss 
Sophia  who  was  strong-minded ;  all 
the  poor  women  in  Back  Grove 
Street  were  perfectly  aware  that 
their  chances  were  doubled  when 
they  found  Miss  Jane. 

"  But  you  must  tell  us  what  you 
saw  all  the  same,"  said  Dr  Marjori- 
banks.  "  I  daresay  Mr  Wentworth 
wishes  it  as  much  as  we  do." 

The  Curate  got  up  and  came  for- 
ward with  one  of  his  impulses.  "  I 
wish  it  a  great  deal  more,"  he  said. 
"  My  dear  Miss  Hemmings,  thank 
you  for  your  reluctance  to  say  any- 
thing to  harm  me;  but  the  truth 
can't  possibly  harm  me :  tell  them 
exactly  what  you  saw." 

Miss  Hemmings  looked  from  one 
to  another,  and  trembled  more  and 
more.  "  I  am  sure  I  never  meant 
to  injure  Mr  Wentworth,"  she  said; 
"  I  only  said  I  thought  it  was  im- 
prudent of  him — that  was  all  I 
meant.  Oh,  I  am  sure,  if  I  had 
thought  of  this,  I  would  rather 
have  done  anything  than  say  it. 
And  whatever  Sophia  might  have 
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imagined,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,     lady  his  arm, 
/  never,  never  for  a  moment  thought 
Mr  Wentworth  meant  any  harm." 

"Never  mind  Mr  Wentworth," 
said  Mr  Brown,  who  now  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  "When  you  were 
passing  Mrs  Hadwin's  house  about 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  you  saw  some  one  standing 
at  the  door.  Mr  Wentworth  parti- 
cularly wishes  you  to  say  who  it 
was." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Brown — oh,  Mr  Mor- 
gan," cried  the  poor  lady ;  "  it  was 
little  Rosa  Elsworthy.  She  was  a 
designing  little  artful  thing.  When 
she  was  in  my  Sunday  class,  she 
was  always  thinking  of  her  vanities. 
Mr  Wentworth  was  talking  to  her 
at  the  garden-door.  I  daresay  he 
was  giving  her  good  advice;  and 
oh,  gentlemen,  if  you  were  to  ques- 
tion me  for  ever  and  ever,  that  is 
all  I  have  got  to  say." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  what  they 
were  talking  about  ? "  said  Mr  Proc- 
tor. "If  it  was  good  advice " 


The  late  Kector  stopped  short,  and 
grew  red,  and  felt  that  his  supposi- 
tion was  that  of  a  simpleton.  "  You 
heard  what  they  were  talking  about  1 
What  did  they  say  1 "  he  conclud- 
ed, peremptorily,  in  a  tone  which 
frightened  the  reluctant  witness 
more  and  more. 

"  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word," 
she  cried — "  not  a  word.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  it.  Oh,  please, 
let  me  go  away.  I  feel  very  faint. 
I  should  like  a  little  cold  water, 
please.  I  did  not  hear  a  word — 
not  a  word.  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing I  have  got  to  say." 

Everybody  looked  more  serious 
when  Miss  Hemmings  stumbled 
from  her  chair.  She  was  so  fright- 
ened at  her  own  testimony,  and  so 
unwilling  to  give  it,  that  its  im- 
portance was  doubled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  inexperienced  judges.  The 
Squire  gave  a  low  groan  under  his 
breath,  and  turned  his  eyes,  which 
had  been  fixed  upon  her,  on  the 
ground  instead ;  but  raised  them 
immediately,  with  a  gleam  of  an- 
xiety, as  his  son  again  rose  from 
his  side.  All  that  the  Curate  meant 
to  do  was  to  give  the  trembling 
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and  lead  her  out ; 
but  the  entire  assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  John  Brown,  started 
and  stared  as  if  he  had  been  about 
to  take  instant  revenge  upon  the 
frightened  woman.  Miss  Hem- 
mings burst  into  tears  when  Mr 
Wentworth  set  a  chair  for  her  by 
the  door,  and  brought  her  a  glass 
of  water,  in  the  outer  room ;  and 
just  then  somebody  knocked  and 
gave  him  a  note,  with  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  presence  of  the  awful 
tribunal.  Miss  Sophia  Hemmings 
was  corroborating  her  sister's  state- 
ment when  -  the  Perpetual  Curate 
re-entered.  He  stood  behind  her 
quite  quietly,  until  she  had  finished, 
with  a  slight  smile  upon  his  lip, 
and  the  note  in  his  hand.  Dr  Mar- 
joribanks  was  not  partial  to  Miss 
Sophia  Hemmings.  She  was  never 
ill  herself,  and  rarely  permitted  even 
her  sister  to  enjoy  the  gentle  satis- 
faction of  a  day's  sickness.  The  old 
Doctor  looked  instead  at  the  Per- 
petual Curate.  When  Miss  Hem- 
mings withdrew,  Dr  Marjoribanks 
interposed.  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
Mr  Wentworth  has  something  to 
say,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  It  is  quite 
necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
hearing  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us. 
Let  Peter  Hayles  wait  a  moment, 
till  we  hear  what  Mr  Wentworth 
has  to  say." 

"  It  is  not  yet  time  for  us  to  re- 
ceive Mr  Wentworth' s  statement," 
said  the  Kector.  "  He  shall  cer- 
tainly be  heard  in  his  own  defence 
at  the  proper  time.  Mr  Waters, 
call  Peter  Hayles." 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  Curate. 
"  I  have  no  statement  to  make,  and 
I  can  wait  till  you  have  heard  what 
everybody  has  to  say,  if  the  Rector 
wishes  it ;  but  it  might  save  time 
and  trouble  to  hear  me.  I  have 
another  witness  whom,  up  to  this 
moment,  I  have  been  reluctant  to 
bring  forward — a  witness  all-im- 
portant for  me,  whom  I  cannot  pro- 
duce in  so  public  a  place,  or  at  an 
hour  when  everybody  is  abroad.  If 
you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  ad- 
journ this  inquiry  till  the  evening, 
and  to  meet  then  in  a  private  house 
— in  my  own,  or  Miss  Went  worth's, 
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or  wherever  you 

think  I  can  undertake  to  make  this 

whole  business  perfectly  clear." 

"  Bless  me  ! "  said  Mr  Proctor, 
suddenly.  This  unexpected  and  ir- 
relevant benediction  was  the  first 
sound  distinctly  audible  in  the  lit- 
tle stir  of  surprise,  expectation, 
and  excitement  which  followed  the 
Curate's  speech.  The  Squire  let 
his  stick  fall  out  of  his  hands,  and 
groped  after  it  to  pick  it  up  again. 
Hope  had  suddenly  all  at  once 
come  into  possession  of  the  old 
man's  breast.  As  for  the  Hector, 
he  was  too  much  annoyed  at  the 
moment  to  speak. 

"You  should  have  thought  of 
this  before,"  said  Dr  Marjoribanks. 
"  It  would  have  been  just  as  easy 
to  fix  this  meeting  for  the  evening, 
and  in  a  private  house,  and  would 
have  saved  time.  You  are  very 
welcome  to  my  dining-room,  if  you 
please ;  but  I  don't  understand  why 
it  could  not  have  been  settled  so  at 
once,  and  saved  our  time/'  said  the 
Doctor  ;  to  which  sentiment  there 
were  several  murmurs  of  assent. 

"Oentlemen,"  said  the  Curate, 
vUose  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
~xcitement,  "you  must  all  know 
in  your  hearts  that  this  trial  ought 
never  to  have  taken  place.  I  have 
lived  among  you  for  five  years,  and 
you  ought  to  have  known  me  by 
this  time.  I  have  never  been  asked 
for  an  explanation,  neither  could 
any  explanation  which  it  was  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  have  convinced 
a  mind  prejudiced  against  me,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with 
a  meaning  which  everybody  under- 
stood. "  It  is  only  now  that  I  feel 
myself  able  to  clear  up  the  whole 
matter ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
alone  that  I  ask  you  to  put  off  your 
inquiry  till  to-night." 

"  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  consent 
to  any  adjournment,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
gan ;  "  it  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice."  The 
Rector  was  very  much  annoyed — 
more  than  he  dared  confess  to  him- 
self. He  believed  in  his  heart  that 
young  Wentworth  was  guilty,  and  he 
felt  equally  convinced  that  here  was 
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may  appoint — I  some  'unexpected  loophole  through 
which  he  would  escape.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  was  strong  in  Grange 
Lane — stronger  than  a  new  Rector. 
The  Banker  and  the  Doctor  and  the 
Indian  Colonel,  not  to  speak  of  old 
Mr  Western,  were  disposed  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  Curate ;  and  when 
even  Mr  Proctor  forsook  his  side,  the 
Rector  himself  yielded.  "  Though 
it  is  against  my  judgment,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  see  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  it,  the  meeting  had 
better  be  held  in  the  Rectory,  this 
evening  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  Mostof  us  dine  atseven  o'clock," 
said  Dr  Marjoribanks. 

"  This  evening  at  eight  o'clock," 
said  the  Rector,  severely.  "  I  will 
request  all  the  witnesses  to  be  in 
attendance,  and  we  must  hope  to 
find  Mr  Wentworth's  witness  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
change.  At  eight  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, in  my  house,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Rector.  He  collected  his  notes 
and  went  outside,  and  began  talking 
to  his  witnesses,  while  the  others 
collected  together  round  the  table  to 
consult  over  this  new  phase  of  the 
affair.  The  three  Mr  Wentworths 
went  out  together,  the  father  be- 
tween his  two  tall  sons.  The 
Squire's  strength  was  much  shaken, 
both  in  mind  and  body.  When 
they  were  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
church,  he  looked  up  in  Frank's 
face. 

"  I  hope  you  consider  me  entitled 
to  an  immediate  explanation,"  said 
Mr  Wentworth.  "  When  I  read  that 
anonymous  letter,  it  went  a  long 
way  towards  breaking  my  heart, 
sir;  I  can  tell  you  it  did.  Jack 
here  too,  and  your  brother  making 
up  his  mind  as  he  has  done,  Frank. 
I  am  not  a  man  to  complain.  If  it 
were  all  over  with  me  to-morrow,  I 
shouldn't  be  sorry,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  it  weren't  for  the  girls 
and  the  little  children.  But  I  al- 
ways thought  I  could  have  sworn  by 
Frank,"  said  the  old  man,  mourn- 
fully. He  was  ever  so  much  older 
since  he  had  said  these  words 
before  in  the  long  lime  avenue  at 
Wentworth  Hall. 
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FOESYTH'S   LIFE   OF   CICEEO. 


"  WHAT  will  History  say  of  me 
six  hundred  years  hence1?"  So 
wrote  Cicero,  unburdening  his  heart 
to  his  friend  Atticus  in  such  con- 
fidential correspondence  as  surely 
was  never  known  before  or  since  ; 
but,  in  this  particular  question, 
merely  expressing  the  very  natural 
anxiety  of  every  man  who  feels  that 
his  name  and  acts  will  become  his- 
torical. More  than  thrice  the  six 
hundred  years  have  passed,  and,  in 
Cicero's  case,  History  has  hardly 
yet  made  up  its  mind.  He  has  been 
lauded  and  abused,  from  his  own 
times  down  to  the  present,  in  terms 
as  extravagant  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  most  passionate  of  his  own 
orations  :  both  his  accusers  and  his 
champions  have  caught  the  trick 
of  his  rhetorical  exaggeration  more 
easily  than  his  eloquence.  Modern 
German  critics  like  Drumann  and 
Mommsen  have  attacked  him  with 
hardly  less  bitterness,  though  with 
more  decency,  than  Dio  Cassius. 
Bishop  Middleton,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  elaborate  Biography, 
is  as  blind  to  his  faults  as  though 
he  were  delivering  a  panegyric  in 
the  Rostra  at  Rome.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  fond  partiality  of  the  learned 
Bishop's  view,  displayed  in  those 
pleasant  volumes  which  are  still  to 
this  day  the  great  storehouse  of 
materials  on  the  subject,  which  has 
produced  a  reaction  in  the  minds 
of  sceptical  and  disputatious  Ger- 
mans, and  of  our  own  delightful 
but  paradoxical  De  Quincey.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathise  in 
some  degree  with  the  Athenian 
who  was  tired  of  always  hearing 
Aristides  extolled  as  "  the  Just ; " 
and  there  was  certainly  a  strong 
temptation  to  pick  holes  in  a  man's 
character  who  was  perpetually,  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  and  for  eighteen 
centuries  after  his  death,  having  a 
trumpet  sounded  before  him  to  an- 


nounce him  as  the  prince  of  patri- 
ots as  well  as  philosophers ;  worthy 
indeed,  as  Erasmus  thought,  to 
be  canonised  as  a  saint  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  for  the  single 
drawback  of  his  not  having  been  a 
Christian. 

There  was  quite  room,  therefore, 
for  a  Life  of  Cicero  such  as  Mr  For- 
syth  has  given  us  ;  written,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  but  with 
the  impartiality  of  an  historian. 
He  has  placed  before  us  once  more 
the  facts  of  that  eventful  life — in 
itself  a  history  of  those  fifty  years 
which  saw  the  last  flashes  of  Ro- 
man true  grandeur,  the  last  gasps 
of  Roman  liberty — clearly,  and  with 
sufficient  fulness  of  detail,  and  in 
a  style  which  will  attract  a  far 
larger  circle  of  readers  than  the 
limited  world  of  scholars.  Not  that 
his  work  is  unscholarly — far  from 
it ;  but  the  writer's  scholarship,  as 
well  as  his  acquaintance  with  both 
Roman  and  English  law,  is  modest- 
ly and  skilfully  worked  into  t?  v 
fabric  of  the  story.  We  have  thiu 
the  life  of  the  great  orator  and 
statesman  brought  more  vividly  be- 
fore English  readers,  who  may  fairly 
be  assumed  to  be  but  moderately 
conversant  with  the  intrigues  of 
Roman  politicians,  or  the  intricacies 
of  Roman  legislation.  In  truth,  the 
state  of  parties  at  Rome,  at  this 
crisis  of  her  history,  is  so  perplex- 
ing even  to  careful  students,  as  to 
add  largely  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing any  fair  judgment  upon 
the  political  conduct  of  Cicero.  If 
our  own  conclusions  are  sometimes 
less  favourable  than  Mr  Forsyth's, 
we  fully  recognise  the  fairness  and 
clearness  with  which  he  states  the 
facts.  Certainly  the  great  Roman 
orator,  in  his  most  imaginative 
visions  of  future  fame,  never  dreamt 
that  his  life  would  be  written  by  a 
"  British  barrister" — a  foreign  curi- 
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osity  which  he  thought  would  pro- 
duce quite  a  sensation  at  Rome ;  * 
but  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  treatment. 

In  one  respect,  the  times  of  Ci- 
cero, in  spite  of  their  complicated 
politics,  should  have  more  interest 
for  a  modern  reader  than  most  of 
what  is  called  Ancient  History. 
Forget  the  date  but  for  a  moment, 
and  there  is  scarcely  anything  an- 
cient about  them.  The  scenes  and 
actors  are  modern  —  terribly  mo- 
dern ;  far  more  so  than  the  middle 
ages  of  Christendom.  Between  the 
times  of  our  own  Plantagenets  and 
Georges,  for  instance,  there  is  a  far 
wider  gap,  in  all  but  years,  than 
between  the  consulships  of  Caesar 
and  Napoleon.  The  habits  of  life, 
the  ways  of  thinking,  the  family 
affections,  the  tastes  of  the  Romans 
of  Cicero's  day,  were  in  many  re- 
spects wonderfully  like  our  own  ; 
the  political  jealousies  and  rivalries 
have  repeated  themselves  again  and 
again  in  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies of  Europe  :  their  code  of  po- 
litical honour  and  morality,  debased 
as  it  was,  was  not  much  lower  than 
that  which  was  held  by  some  great 
statesmen  a  generation  or  two  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  be  thankful  if  the 
most  frightful  of  their  vices  were 
the  exclusive  shame  of  paganism. 

It  was  in  an  old  but  humble 
country-house,  near  the  town  of  Ar- 
pinum,  under  the  Volscian  hills, 
that  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was 
born,  one  hundred  and  six  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The 
family  was  of  ancient  equestrian 
dignity,  but,  as  none  of  its  members 
had  hitherto  borne  any  office  of 
state,  it  did  not  rank  as  "  noble." 
His  grandfather  and  his  father  had 
borne  the  same  three  names — the 
last  an  inheritance  from  some  for- 
gotten ancestor,  who  had  either 
been  successful  in  the  cultivation 
of  vetches  (cicer),  or,  as  less  compli- 
mentary traditions  said,  had  a  wart 
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of  that  shape  upon  his  nose.  The 
grandfather  was  still  living  when 
the  little  Cicero  was  born ;  a  stout 
old  conservative,  who  had  success- 
fully resisted  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce vote  by  ballott  into  his  native 
town,  and  hated  the  Greeks  (who 
were  just  then  coming  into  fashion) 
as  heartily  as  his  English  represen- 
tative, fifty  years  ago,  might  have 
hated  a  Frenchman.  "The  more 
Greek  a  man  knew,"  he  protested, 
"  the  greater  rascal  he  turned  out." 
The  father  was  a  man  of  quiet 
habits,  taking  no  part  in  even  local 
politics,  given  to  books,  and  to  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  old  family  house,  which,  up  to 
his  time,  seems  not  to  have  been 
more  than  a  modest  grange.  The 
situation  was  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic ;  and  the  love  for  it,  wrhich  grew 
up  with  the  young  Cicero  as  a  child, 
he  never  lost  in  the  busy  days  of 
his  manhood.  It  was  in  his  eyes, 
he  said,  what  Ithaca  was  to  Ulysses, 
"A  rough,  wild  nurse-land,  but  whose 
crops  are  men." 

There  was  an  aptness  in  the  quota- 
tion ;  for  at  Arpinum,  a  few  years 
before,  was  born  that  Caius  Mari- 
us,  seven  times  consul,  who  had  at 
least  the  virtue  of  manhood  in  him, 
if  he  had  few  besides. 

But  the  quiet  country  gentleman 
was  ambitious  for  his  son.  Cicero's 
father,  like  Horace's,  determined 
to  give  him  the  best  education 
in  his  power;  and  of  course  the 
best  education  was  to  be  found  in 
Rome,  and  the  best  teachers  there 
were  Greeks.  So  to  Rome  young 
Marcus  was  sent  in  due  time,  with 
his  younger  brother  Quintus.  They 
lodged  with  their  uncle  -  in  -  law, 
Aculeo,  a  lawyer  of  some  distinc- 
tion, who  had  a  house  in  rather  a 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
moved  in  good  society ;  and  the 
two  boys  attended  the  Greek  lec- 
tures with  their  town  cousins. 
Greek  was  as  necessary  a  part  of 


*  "Mira  enim  persona  induci  potest  Britannici  jurisconsuUi. " — Letter  to  Tre- 
batius  (Ad  Div.  vii.  11). 
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men's  faces  and  conceals  their  thoughts  ;  it  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  doing 
what  they  like,  and  promising  all  that  they  are  asked." 
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a  Roman  gentleman's  education  in 
those  days  as  Latin  and  French  are 
with  us  now;  like  Latin,  it  was  the 
key  to  literature  (for  the  Romans 
had  as  yet,  it  must  be  remembered, 
nothing  worth  calling  literature  of 
their  own) ;  and,  like  French,  it  was 
the  language  of  refinement  and  the 
play  of  polished  society.  Let  us 
hope  that  by  this  time  the  good  old 
grandfather  was  gathered  peacefully 
into  his  urn  ;  it  might  have  broken 
his  heart  to  have  seen  how  enthusi- 
astically his  grandson  Marcus  threw 
himself  into  this  newfangled  study ; 
and  one  of  those  letters  of  his  riper 
years,  stuffed  full  of  Greek  terms  and 
phrases  even  to  affectation,  would 
have  drawn  anything  but  blessings 
from  the  old  gentleman  if  he  had 
lived  to  hear  them  read. 

Young  Cicero  went  through  the 
regular  curriculum — grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  the  Greek  poets  and  his- 
torians. Like  many  other  youth- 
ful geniuses,  he  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  poetry  of  his  own,  which  his 
friends,  as  was  natural,  thought  very 
highly  of  at  the  time,  and  of  which 
he  himself  retained  the  same  good 
opinion  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as 
would  have  been  natural  to  few 
men  except  Cicero.  But  his  more 
important  studies  began  after  he 
had  assumed  the  "white  gown" 
which  marked  his  emergence  from 
boyhood  into  more  responsible  life 
— at  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then 
began  a  special  education  for  the 
bar.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  a 
profession,  for  an  advocate's  prac- 
tice at  Rome  was  gratuitous ;  but 
it  was  the  best  training  for  public 
life ;  it  was  the  ready  means,  to  an 
able  and  eloquent  man,  of  gaining 
that  popular  influence  which  would 
secure  his  election  in  due  course  to 
the  great  magistracies  which  formed 
the  successive  steps  to  political 
power.  Mr  Forsyth  shows  how  the 
mode  of  studying  law  at  Rome  bore 
a  very  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  preparation  for  the  English  bar. 
Our  modern  law-student  purchases 
his  admission  to  the  chambers  of 
some  special  pleader  or  conveyancer, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  learn  his 
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future  business  by  copying  prece- 
dents and  answering  cases,  and  he 
also  attends  the  public  lectures  at 
the  Inns  of  Court.  So  at  Rome 
the  young  aspirant  was  to  be  found 
(but  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than 
would  suit  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's 
Inn)  in  the  open  hall  of  some  great 
jurist's  house,  listening  to  his  opin- 
ions given  to  the  throng  of  clients 
who  crowded  there  every  morning ; 
while  his  more  zealous  pupils  would 
accompany  him  in  his  stroll  in  the 
Forum,  and  attend  his  pleadings  in 
the  courts  or  his  speeches  on  the 
Rostra,  either  taking  down  on  their 
tablets,  or  storing  in  their  memories, 
his  dicta  upon  legal  questions.  In 
such  wise  Cicero  became  the  pupil 
of  Mucius  Scaevola,  whose  house 
was  called  "  the  oracle  of  Rome" — 
scarcely  ever  leaving  his  side,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it ;  and  after  that 
great  lawyer's  death,  attaching  him- 
self in  much  the  same  way  to  a 
younger  cousin  of  the  same  name 
and  scarcely  less  reputation.  Be- 
sides this,  to  arm  himself  at  all 
points  for  his  proposed  career,  he 
read  logic  with  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
studied  the  action  of  ^Esop  and 
Roscius — then  the  stars  of  the  Ro- 
man stage — declaimed  aloud  like 
Demosthenes  in  private,  made  copi- 
ous notes,  practised  translation  to 
form  a  written  style,  and  read  day 
and  night.  He  trained  severely  as 
an  intellectual  athlete  ;  and  if  none 
of  his  contemporaries  attained  such 
splendid  success,  perhaps  none  work- 
ed so  hard  for  it.  He  made  use, 
too,  of  special  advantages  which 
were  open  to  him, — little  appreciat- 
ed, or  at  least  seldom  acknowledged, 
by  the  men  of  his  day — the  society 
and  conversation  of  elegant  and  ac- 
complished women.  In  Scsevola's 
domestic  circle,  where  the  mother, 
the  daughters,  and  the  grand- 
daughters successively  seem  to  have 
been  such  charming  talkers  that 
language  found  new  graces  from 
their  lips,  the  young  advocate  learnt 
some  of  his  not  least  valuable  les- 
sons. "  It  makes  no  little  differ- 
ence," said  he  in  his  riper  years, 
"  what  style  of  expression  one  be- 
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comes  familiar  with  in  the  associa- 
tions of  daily  life." 

But  no  man  could  be  completely 
educated  for  a  public  career  at  Rome 
until  he  had  been  a  soldier.  By 
what  must  seem  to  us  a  mistake  in 
the  Republican  system — a  mistake 
which  we  have  seen  made  more 
than  once  in  the  present  American 
war — political  offices  of  state  were 
necessarily  combined  with  military 
command.  Prsetor  or  consul,  how- 
ever hopelessly  civilian  in  tastes 
and  antecedents,  might  be  sent  to 
conduct  a  campaign  in  Italy  or 
abroad  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  If  a 
man  was  a  heaven-born  general,  all 
went  well;  if  not,  he  had  usually 
a  chance  of  learning  in  the  school 
of  defeat.  It  was  desirable,  at  all 
events,  that  he  should  have  seen 
what  war  was  in  his  youth.  Young 
Cicero  served  his  first  campaign,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  under  the  father 
of  a  man  whom  he  was  to  know  only 
too  well  in  after  life — Pompey  the 
Great — and  in  the  division  of  the 
army  which  was  commanded  by 
Sylla  as  lieutenant-general.  He  bore 
arms  only  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
probably  saw  no  very  arduous  ser- 
vice, or  we  should  certainly  have 
heard  of  it  from  himself  ]  and  he 
never  was  in  camp  again  until  he 
took  the  chief  command  as  pro- 
consul in  Cilicia.  He  was  at  Rome, 
leading  a  quiet  student-life — hap- 
pily for  himself,  too  young  to  be 
forced  or  tempted  into  an  active 
part — during  the  bloody  feuds  of 
Sylla  and  the  younger  Marius. 

He  seems  to  have  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  advocate  when 
he  was  about  twenty-five,  in  some 
suit  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  undertook 
his  first  defence  of  a  prisoner  on  a 
capital  charge,  and  secured  by  his 
eloquence  the  acquittal  of  Sextus 
Roscius  on  a  very  vague  accusation 
of  having  murdered  his  father. 
That  there  was  "  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence "  against  him  was,  as  Mr  For- 
syth  thinks — and  probably  he  is 
right — a  very  minor  consideration 
with  a  jury  of  highly  intelligent 
Roman  citizens.  What  kind  of  con- 


siderations, besides  the  rhetoric  of 
counsel,  did  usually  sway  these  gen- 
tlemen, we  shall  see  hereafter.  In 
consequence  of  this  decided  success, 
briefs  came  in  upon  the  young 
pleader  almost  too  quickly.  Like 
many  other  successful  orators,  he 
had  to  combat  some  natural  de- 
ficiencies :  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  a  somewhat  delicate  con- 
stitution ;  his  lungs  were  not  power- 
ful, and  his  voice  required  careful 
management ;  and  the  loud  decla- 
mation and  vehement  action  which 
he  had  adopted  from  his  models — 
and  which  were  necessary  condi- 
tions of  success  in  a  large  arena — 
he  found  very  hard  work.  He  left 
Rome  for  a  while,  and  retired  for 
rest  and  change  to  Athens. 

The  six  months  which  he  spent 
there,  though  busy  and  studious, 
must  have  been  very  pleasant  ones. 
To  one  like  Cicero,  Athens  was  at 
once  classic  and  holy  ground.  It 
combined  all  those  associations  and 
attractions  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  in  a  visit  to  the  capitals  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy,  and  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  Poetry,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  religion — all,  to  his 
eyes,  had  their  cradle  there.  It 
was  the  home  of  all  that  was  litera- 
ture to  him  ;  and  there  were  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  —  which  are 
mysteries  still,  but  which  undoubt- 
edly contained  whatever  faith  in 
the  Invisible  and  Eternal  rested  in 
the  mind  of  an  enlightened  pagan. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Cicero  took  this  opportunity  of  ini- 
tiation. His  brother  Quintus  and 
one  of  his  cousins  were  with  him 
at  Athens ;  and  there  also  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  an  old 
schoolfellow,  Titus  Pomponius,  who 
lived  so  long  in  the  city,  and  be- 
came so  thoroughly  Athenian  in 
his  tastes  and  habits,  that  he  is  bet- 
ter known  to  us,  as  he  was  to  his 
contemporaries,  by  the  surname  of 
Atticus,  which  was  given  him  half 
in  jest,  than  by  his  more  sonorous 
Roman  name.  It  is  to  the  acciden- 
tal circumstance  of  his  being  so  long 
an  absentee,  and  the  correspondence 
which  was  maintained  between  the 
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t  wo  friends,with  occasional  intervals, 
for  something  like  four-and-twenty 
years,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a 
more  full  and  reliable  insight  into  the 
character  of  Cicero  than  of  any  other 
of  the  great  minds  of  antiquity ; 
nearly  four  hundred  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  written  in  all  the  familiar 
confidence  of  private  friendship  by 
a  man  by  no  means  reticent  as  to 
his  personal  feelings,  having  been 
preserved  to  us.  Atticus's  replies 
are  lost ;  it  is  said  that  he  was  pru- 
dent enough,  after  his  friend's  un- 
happy death,  to  reclaim  and  destroy 
them.  They  would  perhaps  have 
told  us,  in  his  case,  not  very  much 
that  we  care  to  know  beyond  what 
we  know  already.  Rich,  luxurious, 
with  elegant  tastes  and  easy  moral- 
ity— a  true  Epicurean,  as  he  boasted 
himself  to  be — he  had  nevertheless 
a  kind  heart  and  an  open  hand.  He 
has  generally  been  called  selfish, 
somewhat  unfairly  ;  at  least  his  sel- 
fishness never  took  the  form  of  in- 
difference or  unkindness  to  others. 
His  vocation  was  certainly  not  pa- 
triotism; but  the  worldly  wisdom 
which  kept  well  with  men  of  all 
political  colours,  and  eschewed  the 
wretched  intrigues  and  bloody  feuds 
of  Rome,  stands  out  in  no  unfavour- 
able contrast  with  the  conduct  of 
many  of  her  soi-disant  patriots.  If 
he  declined  to  take  a  side  himself, 
men  of  all  parties  resorted  to  him 
in  their  adversity  ;  and  the  man 
who  befriended  the  younger  Marius 
in  his  exile,  protected  the  widow  of 
Antony,  gave  shelter  on  his  estates 
to  the  victims  of  the  triumvirate's 
proscription,  and  was  always  ready 
to  offer  his  friend  Cicero  both  his 
house  and  his  purse  whenever  the 
political  horizon  clouded  round  him, 
we  hold  to  have  been  as  good  a 
citizen  as  the  noisiest  clamourer 
for  "  liberty"  in  the  Forum,  or  the 
readiest  hand  with  the  dagger.  He 
kept  his  life  and  his  property  safe 
through  all  those  years  of  peril  and 
proscription,  with  less  sacrifice  of 
principle  than  many  who  had  made 
louder  professions,  and  died — by  a 
singular  act  of  voluntary  starvation, 
to  make  short  work  with  an  incur- 
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able  disease — at  a  ripe  old  age  ;  a 
godless  Epicurean,  no  doubt,  but 
not  the  worst  of  them. 

We  must  return  to  Cicero,  and 
deal  somewhat  briefly  with  the 
next  few  years  of  his  life,  of  which 
ample  details  will  be  found  in  Mr 
Forsyth's  pages.  He  extended  his 
foreign  tour  for  two  years,  visiting 
the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
maining for  a  short  time  at  Rhodes 
to  take  lessons  once  more  from  his 
old  tutor  Molo  the  rhetorician,  and 
everywhere  availing  himself  of  the 
lectures  of  the  most  renowned 
Greek  professors,  to  correct  and 
improve  his  own  style  of  composi- 
tion and  delivery.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  married.  Of 
the  character  of  his  wife  Terentia 
very  different  views  have  been 
taken.  In  all  her  husband's  letters 
she  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  ap- 
parently the  most  sincere  affection. 
He  calls  her  repeatedly  his  "  dar- 
ling " — "  the  delight  of  his  eyes  " 
— "  the  best  of  mothers  ;  "  yet  he 
procured  a  divorce  from  her,  for  no 
distinctly  assigned  reason,  after  a 
married  life  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  se- 
rious domestic  unhappiness.  The 
imputations  on  her  honour  made 
by  Plutarch,  and  repeated  by  others, 
seem  utterly  without  foundation  ; 
and  Cicero's  own  share  in  the  trans- 
action is  not  improved  by  the  fact 
of  his  marrying  as  soon  as  possible 
an  almost  girl,  with  whom  he  did 
not  live  a  year  before  a  second  di- 
vorce released  him.  Terentia  is 
said  also  to  have  had  an  imperious 
temper ;  but  the  only  ground  for 
this  assertion  seems  to  have  been 
that  she  quarrelled  occasionally  with 
her  sister-in-law  Pomponia,  daugh- 
ter of  Atticus  and  wife  of  Quintus 
Cicero ;  but  as  Pomponia,  by  her 
own  brother's  account,  showed  her 
own  temper  very  disagreeably  to 
her  husband,  the  feud  between  the 
ladies  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
her  fault  than  Terentia' s.  But  the 
very  low  notion  of  the  marriage 
relations  entertained  by  both  the 
later  Greeks  and  Romans  help  to 
throw  some  light  upon  a  proceed- 
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ing  which  would  otherwise  seem 
very  mysterious.  Terentia,  as  is 
pretty  plain  from  the  hints  in  her 
husband's  letters,  was  not  a  good 
manager  in  money  matters  ;  there 
is  room  for  suspicion  that  she  was 
not  even  an  honest  one  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  was  "making  a  purse" 
for  herself  :  she  had  thus  failed  in 
one  of  the  only  two  qualifications 
which,  according  to  Demosthenes 
—  an  authority  who  ranked  very 
high  in  Cicero's  eyes — were  essen- 
tial in  a  wife,  to  be  "a  faithful 
house-guardian  "  and  "  a  fruitful 
mother."  *  She  did  not  die  of  a 
broken  heart ;  she  lived  to  be  104, 
and,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  to 
have  three  more  husbands.  But 
we  agree  with  Mr  Forsyth,  that  "  as 
she  was  fifty  years  old  when  Cicero 
divorced  her,  this  is  most  probably 
an  untrue  story." 

Increasing  reputation  as  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  pleader,  and 
the  social  influence  which  this 
brought  with  it,  secured  the  rapid 
succession  of  Cicero  to  the  highest 
public  offices.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  was  elected  Quaestor — the 
first  step  on  the  official  ladder — 
which,  as  he  already  possessed  the 
necessary  property  qualification, 
gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for 
life.  The  ^Edileship  and  Praetor- 
ship  followed,  each  as  early,  in 
point  of  age,  as  it  could  legally  be 
held.  His  Quaestorship  had  in- 
volved his  accompanying  his  chief, 
the  Praetor,  into  Sicily  for  a  year  ; 
but  otherwise  his  practice  as  an 
advocate  suffered  no  interruption. 
It  was  while  he  held  the  office  of 
yEdile  that  he  brought  to  justice 
the  most  important  criminal  of  the 
day — Caius  Verres,  charged  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
in  his  government  of  Sicily  ;  the 
grand  scale  of  whose  offences,  and 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  trial, 
have  led  to  his  case  being  quoted  as 
an  obvious  parallel  to  that  of  War- 
ren Hastings,  though  with  much 
injustice  to  the  latter,  so  far  as  it 
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may  seem  to  imply  any  comparison 
of  moral  character.     The  case  was 
not  tried  out ;  for  Verres,  finding 
neither  bribery,  nor  influence,  nor 
intimidation  of  any  avail  against 
the    overwhelming   facts    brought 
out  in  evidence,  retired  into  volun- 
tary exile  soon  after  the  trial  be- 
gan, and  allowed  judgment  to  go 
by  default ;   but  the  history  of  it 
would  require  a  volume  of  itself, 
though  the  few  pages  which  it  oc- 
cupies in  the  work  before  us  give  a 
very  able  sketch  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures.    Every  species  of  crime  and 
injustice   which   a  bad  man   pos- 
sessed of  irresponsible  power  could 
commit,  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  those  unhappy 
provincials.     The  reckless  gratifica- 
tion of  his  avarice  and  his  passions 
seldom  satisfied  him,  without  the 
addition  of  some  bitter  insult  to  the 
sufferers.     But  there  was  even  a 
more  atrocious  feature  in  the  case, 
of  which   Cicero   did  not  fail  to 
make  good  use  in  his  appeal  to  a 
Roman  jury.    Many  of  the  unhappy 
victims  had  the  Roman  franchise. 
The  torture  of  an  unfortunate  Sici- 
lian might  be  turned  into  a  jest  by 
a  clever  advocate  for  the  defence, 
and  regarded  by  a  philosophic  jury 
with  less  than  the  cold  compassion 
with  which  we  regard  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  lower  animals  j    but 
"to  scourge    a    man   that  was  a 
Roman  and  uncondemned,"  was  a 
thought  which  made  the  officers  of 
the  great  Empire,  at  its  pitch  of 
power,  tremble  before  a  wandering 
teacher  who  bore  the  despised  name 
of  Christian.     And  this  was  what 
Verres  had  done. 

"  He  was  as  cruel  as  he  was  rapacious. 
There  was  a  deep  and  dreadful  dungeon 
at  Syracuse,  called  Latomise,  formed  out 
of  a  stone-quarry  by  the  tyrant  Diony- 
sius,  and  used  as  a  prison  for  male- 
factors. Into  this  Homan  citizens  were 
thrown  by  Verres,  and  kept  in  chains 
until  they  were  strangled  by  his  orders. 
One  unhappy  man  amongst  them,  named 
Gabius,  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
horrible  place,  and  fled  to  Messana. 
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Here  he  made  no  secret  of  his  intention 
to  embark  for  Rome,  and  to  impeach 
Verres  there.  But  he  was  seized  by  the 
magistrates,  who  at  Messana  were  the  ob- 
sequious creatures  of  the  governor;  and 
Verres,  happening  to  arrive  the  same 
day,  condemned  him  to  be  first  stripped 
and  flogged  naked  in  the  marketplace, 
and  then  crucified.  While  the  poor 
wretch  was  being  scourged,  no  sound 
escaped  his  lips,  except  the  oft-repeated 
cry,  '  Civis  Romanus  sum  ! '  as  if,  says 
Cicero,  he  thought  those  magic  words 
would  have  power  to  save  him.  But 
in  vain.  Verres  ordered  a  cross  to  be 
erected  on  a  headland  that  commanded 
a  view  of  Italy  across  the  strait,  saying, 
in  savage  mockery,  that  as  Gabius  called 
himself  a  Roman  citizen,  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  looking  towards  his 
land.  And  there  he  was  crucified  and 
died." 

Mr  Forsyth's  English  gives  the 
horrible  story  forcibly  enough ;  but 
he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that, 
in  order  to  judge  of  its  thrilling 
effect  upon  a  Roman  jury,  it  must 
be  read  in  the  grand  periods  of  the 
oration  itself,  to  which  (as  he  re- 
marks elsewhere  of  Cicero's  elo- 
quence generally)  "  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  by  any  translation." 
The  fruitless  appeal  made  by  the 
unhappy  citizen  to  the  outraged 
majesty  of  Rome,  and  the  indig- 
nant demand  for  vengeance  which 
the  great  orator  founds  upon  it — 
proclaiming  the  recognised  prin- 
ciple that,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  the  humblest  wanderer  who 
could  say  he  was  a  Roman  citizen 
should  find  protection  in  the  name — 
will  be  always  remembered  as  hav- 
ing supplied  Lord  Palmerston  with 
one  of  his  most  telling  illustrations. 
But  this  great  speech  of  Cicero's — 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  piece 
of  declamation  in  any  language — 
though  written  and  preserved  to 
us,  was  never  spoken  ;  Verres,  as 
has  been  said,  not  daring  to  chal- 
lenge a  verdict,  but  withdrawing 
to  Marseilles  soon  after  the  trial 
opened.  He  lived  there,  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
plunder,  long  enough  to  see  the 
fall  and  assassination  of  his  great 
accuser,  but  only  (as  it  is  said)  to 
share  his  fate  soon  afterwards  as 
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one  of  the  victims  of  Antony's 
proscription. 

There  was  no  check  as  yet  in 
Cicero's  career.  It  had  been  a 
steady  course  of  fame  and  success, 
honestly  earned  and  well  deserved  ; 
and  it  was  soon  to  culminate  in 
that  great  civil  triumph  which  was 
to  earn  for  him  the  proud  title 
of  Pater  Patrice — the  Preserver  of 
Rome.  In  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood he  reached  the  great  object  of 
a  Roman's  ambition ;  he  became 
virtually  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 
public :  for  he  was  elected,  by  ac- 
clamation rather  than  by  vote,  the 
first  of  the  two  consuls  for  the  year, 
and  his  colleague  was  a  man  who 
valued  his  office  chiefly  for  its  op- 
portunities of  peculation,  and  whom 
Cicero  knew  how  to  manage.  It 
is  true  that  this  high  dignity — so 
jealous  were  the  old  republican 
principles  of  individual  power  — 
would  last  only  for  a  year;  but 
that  year  was  to  be  a  most  eventful 
one,  both  for  Cicero  and  for  Rome. 
The  terrible  days  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  had  passed,  only  to  leave  be- 
hind a  taste  for  blood  and  licence 
amongst  the  corrupt  aristocracy  and 
turbulent  commons.  There  were 
men  amongst  the  younger  nobles 
quite  ready  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  struggle  for  absolute  power  ; 
and  the  mob  was  ready  to  follow 
whatever  leader  was  bold  enough 
to  bid  highest  for  their  support. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  here 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  well- 
known  story  of  Catiline's  conspir- 
acy. Born  in  the  same  year  with 
Cicero,  his  unsuccessful  rival  for  the 
consulship,  and  hating  him  with  the 
implacable  hatred  with  which  a  bad, 
ambitious,  and  able  man  hates  an 
opponent  who  is  his  superior  in 
ability  and  popularity  as  well  as 
character,  Catiline  seems  to  have 
felt,  as  his  revolutionary  plot  ri- 
pened, that  between  the  new  con- 
sul and  himself  the  fates  of  Rome 
must  choose.  Twice  he  tried  as- 
sassination, and  it  failed — so  watch- 
ful and  well  informed  was  the  in- 
tended victim.  And  then  Cicero, 
perhaps,  was  roused  to  a  conscious- 
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ness  that  one  or  other  must  fall ; 
for  in  the  unusually  determined 
measures  which  he  took  in  the 
suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  the 
mixture  of  personal  alarm  with 
patriotic  indignation  is  very  per- 
ceptible. When  the  thunders  of 
his  eloquence  had  driven  Catiline 
from  the  Senate-house,  and  forced 
him — half,  as  it  seems,  in  mad  pas- 
sion and  half  in  desperation — to 
join  his  fellow-traitors  in  the  camp 
at  Fsesulae,  and  so  put  himself  in 
the  actual  position  of  levying  war 
against  the  state,  it  remained  to 
deal  with  those  influential  conspir- 
ators who  had  been  detected  and 
seized  within  the  city  walls.  Even 
now,  not  all  Cicero's  eloquence, 
nor  all  the  efforts  of  our  imagina- 
tion to  realise,  as  men  realised  it 
then,  the  imminence  of  the  public 
danger,  can  reconcile  the  summary 
process  adopted  by  the  consul  with 
our  English  notions  of  calm  and 
deliberate  justice.  Of  the  guilt  of 
the  men  there  was  no  doubt ;  most 
of  them  even  admitted  it.  But 
there  was  no  formal  trial ;  and  a 
few  hours  after  a  vote  of  death 
had  been  passed  upon  them  in  a 
hesitating  Senate,  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus,  two  members  of  that 
august  body,  with  three  of  their 
companions  in  guilt,  were  brought 
from  their  separate  places  of  con- 
finement, with  some  degree  of  se- 
crecy (as  appears  from  different 
writers),  carried  down  into  the 
gloomy  prison  -  vaults  of  the  Tul- 
lianum,  and  there  quietly  strangled, 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  consul. 
Unquestionably,  the  men  deserved 
death,  if  ever  political  criminals 
deserved  it :  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  good  citizens  were  in  danger ; 
it  was  necessary  to  strike  deep 
and  strike  swiftly  at  a  conspiracy 
which  extended  no  man  knew  how 
widely,  and  in  which  men  like 
Julius  Caesar  and  Crassus  were 
strongly  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged. The  consuls  had  been 
armed  with  extra  -  constitutional 
powers,  conveyed  by  special  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  that  compre- 
hensive formula  that  they  "were 
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to  look  to  it  that  the  state  suffered 
no  damage."  Still,  without  going 
so  far  as  to  call  this  unexampled 
proceeding,  as  the  German  critic 
Mommsen  does,  "  an  act  of  the  most 
brutal  tyranny/'  we  can  quite  un- 
derstand how  Mr  Forsyth,  bringing 
a  calm  and  dispassionate  legal  judg- 
ment to  bear  upon  the  case,  finds  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
ideas  of  dignified  and  even-handed 
j  ustice.  It  was  the  hasty  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  the  act  of  a  weak 
government  uncertain  of  its  very 
friends,  under  the  influence  of  terror 
— a  terror  for  which,  no  doubt,  there 
were  abundant  grounds.  When 
Cicero  stood  on  the  prison  steps, 
where  he  had  waited  to  receive  the 
report  of  those  who  were  making 
sure  work  with  the  prisoners  within, 
and  announced  their  fate  to  the  as- 
sembled crowd  below  in  the  single 
word  "Vixerunt"  —  a  euphemism 
which  we  can  only  weakly  translate 
into  "  They  have  lived  their  life  " 
—  no  doubt  he  felt  that  he  and 
the  republic  held  theirs  from  that 
moment  by  a  firmer  tenure ;  no 
doubt  very  many  of  those  who 
heard  him  felt  that  they  could 
breathe  again,  now  that  the  grasp 
of  Catiline's  assassins  was,  for  the 
moment  at  all  events,  off  their 
throats ;  and  the  crowd  who  fol- 
lowed the  consul  home  were  sin- 
cere enough,  when  they  hailed  such 
a  vigorous  avenger  as  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  But  none  the  less 
it  was,  as  Mr  Forsyth  quietly  says, 
"  a  great  mistake  ; "  and  Cicero 
came  to  find  it  so  in  after  years ; 
though — partly  from  his  immense 
self-appreciation,  and  partly  from 
an  honest  determination  to  stand 
by  his  act  and  deed  in  all  its  con- 
sequences— he  never  suffered  the 
shadow  of  such  a  confession  to  ap- 
pear in  his  most  intimate  corres- 
pondence. He  claimed  for  himself 
ever  afterwards  the  sole  glory  of 
having  saved  the  state  by  such 
prompt  and  decided  action ;  and 
in  this  he  was  fully  borne  out  by 
the  facts  :  justifiable  or  unjustifi- 
able, the  act  was  his  ;  and  there 
were  burning  hearts  at  Rome  which 
2Q 
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dared  not  speak  out  against  the 
popular  consul,  but  set  it  down  to 
his  sole  account  against  the  day  of 
retribution. 

For  the  present,  however,  all 
went  successfully.  The  boldness 
of  the  consul's  measures  cowed  the 
disaffected,  and  confirmed  the  timid 
and  wavering.  His  colleague  An- 
tonius  —  himself  by  no  means  to 
be  depended  on  at  this  crisis,  hav- 
ing but  lately  formed  a  coalition 
with  Catiline  as  against  Cicero  in 
the  election  for  consuls — had,  by 
judicious  management,  been  got 
away  from  Rome  to  take  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebel  army  in 
Etruria.  He  did  not,  indeed,  en- 
gage in  the  campaign  actively  in 
person,  having  just  now  what  Mr 
Forsyth  thinks  "a  convenient  fit 
of  the  gout;"  but  his  lieutenant- 
general  was  an  old  soldier  who 
cared  chiefly  for  his  duty,  and 
Catiline's  band — reckless  and  des- 
perate men  who  had  gathered  to 
his  camp  from  all  motives  and 
from  all  quarters — were  at  length 
brought  to  bay,  and  died  fighting 
hard  to  the  last.  Scarcely  a  man 
of  them,  except  the  slaves  and  rob- 
bers who  had  swelled  their  ranks, 
either  escaped  or  was  made  prisoner. 
Catiline's  body — easily  recognised 
by  his  remarkable  height  — was 
found,  still  breathing,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  followers,  where  the 
Roman  ranks  had  stood,  surrounded 
by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  legion- 
aries— for  the  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  Republic  had  been  very  severe. 
He  had  possessed,  as  even  Cicero 
takes  occasion-  to  declare,  many 
noble  qualities  in  his  youth;  the 
last  that  remained  to  him  was  a 
desperate  personal  courage. 

For  the  month  that  yet  remained 
of  his  consulship,  Cicero  was  the 
foremost  man  in  Rome — and,  as  a 
consequence,  in  the  whole  world. 
Nobles  and  commons  vied  in  doing 
honour  to  the  saviour  of  the  state. 
Catulus  and  Cato — men  from  whose 
lips  words  of  honour  came  with  a 
double  weight — saluted  him  pub- 
licly by  that  memorable  title  of 
Pater  Patrice;  and  not  only  the 
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capital,  but  most  of  the  provincial 
towns  of  Italy,  voted  him  some 
public  testimony  of  his  unrivalled 
services.  No  man  had  a  more  pro- 
found appreciation  of  those  services 
than  the  great  orator  himself.  It 
is  possible  that  other  men  have  felt 
quite  as  vain  of  their  own  exploits, 
and  on  far  less  grounds  ;  but  surely 
no  man  ever  paraded  his  self-com- 
placency like  Cicero.  "  His  vanity 
was  something  wonderful,"  says  his 
biographer :  it  was  indeed  a  thing 
to  marvel  at  rather  than  to  smile 
at,  because  it  was  the  vanity  of  so 
able  a  man.  Other  great  men  have 
been  either  too  really  great  to  en- 
tertain the  feeling,  or  have  been 
wise  enough  to  keep  it  to  them- 
selves. But  to  Cicero  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  enjoyments  of  his 
life.  He  harped  upon  his  consul- 
ship in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
his  letters,  in  his  judicial  pleadings, 
in  his  public  speeches  (and  we  may 
be  sure  in  his  conversation),  until 
one  would  think  his  friends  must 
have  hated  the  subject  even  more 
than  his  enemies.  He  wrote  ac- 
counts of  it  in  prose  and  verse,  in 
Latin  and  Greek — and,  no  doubt, 
only  limited  them  to  those  lan- 
guages because  they  were  the  only 
ones  he  knew.  The  well-known 
line  which  provoked  the  ridicule  of 
critics  like  Juvenal  and  Quintilian, 
because  of  the  unlucky  jingle  peculi- 
arly unpleasant  to  a  Roman  ear — 

"  0  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Ro- 
mam ! " 

— expresses  the  sentiment  which — 
rhyme  or  no  rhyme,  reason  or  no 
reason — he  was  continually  repeat- 
ing in  some  form  or  other  to  him- 
self and  to  every  one  who  would 
listen. 

His  consulship  closed  in  glory; 
but  on  his  very  last  day  of  office 
there  was  a  warning  voice  raised 
amidst  the  triumph,  which  might 
have  opened  his  eyes — perhaps  it 
did — to  the  troubles  which  were  to 
come.  He  stood  up  in  the  Rostra 
to  make  the  usual  address  to  the 
people  on  laying  down  his  author- 
ity. Metellus  Nepos  had  been 
newly  elected  one  of  the  tribunes  : 
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it  was  his  office  to  guard  jealously 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Roman  people.  Influenced,  it  is 
said,  by  Caesar — possibly  himself 
an  undiscovered  partisan  of  Cati- 
line— he  dealt  a  blow  at  the  retiring 
consul  under  cover  of  a  discharge 
of  duty.  As  Cicero  was  about  to 
speak,  he  interposed  a  tribune's 
"  veto  ;"  no  man  should  be  heard, 
he  said,  who  had  put  Roman  citi- 
zens to  death  without  a  trial.  There 
was  consternation  in  the  Forum. 
Cicero  could  not  dispute  a  perfectly 
legal  exercise  of  power ;  only,  in  a 
few  emphatic  words  subjoined  to 
the  usual  formal  oath  on  quitting 
office,  he  protested  that  his  act  had 
saved  Rome.  The  people  shouted 
in  answer,  "  Thou  hast  said  true  ! " 
and  Cicero  went  home  a  private 
citizen,  but  with  that  hearty  tribute 
from  his  grateful  countrymen  ring- 
ing pleasantly  in  his  ears.  But  the 
bitter  words  of  Metellus  were  yet  to 
be  echoed  by  his  enemies  again  and 
again,  until  that  fickle  popular  voice 
took  them  up,  and  howled  them 
after  the  once  popular  consul. 

Let  us  follow  him  for  a  while 
into  private  life ;  a  pleasanter  com- 
panionship for  us,  we  confess,  than 
the  unstable  glories  of  the  political 
arena  at  Rome.  In  his  family  and 
social  relations  the  great  orator 
wins  from  us  an  amount  of  personal 
interest  and  sympathy  which  he 
fails  sometimes  to  command  in  his 
career  as  a  statesman.  At  forty-five 
years  of  age  he  has  become  a  very 
wealthy  man — has  bought  for  some- 
thing like  .£30,000  a  noble  mansion 
on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and,  besides 
the  old-fashioned  family  seat  near 
Arpinum — now  his  own  by  his  fa- 
ther's death — he  has  built,  or  en- 
larged, or  bought  as  they  stood, 
villas  at  Antium,  at  Formiae,  at 
Pompeii,  at  Cumae,  at  Puteoli,  and 
at  half-a-dozen  other  places,  besides 
the  one  favourite  spot  of  all,  which 
was  to  him  almost  what  Abbots- 
ford  was  to  Scott,  the  home  which 
it  was  the  delight  of  his  life  to  em- 
bellish— his  country-house  among 
the  pleasant  hills  of  Tusculum.  It 
had  once  belonged  to  Sulla,  and 
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was  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome. 
In  that  beloved  building  and  its 
arrangements  he  indulged,  as  an 
ample  purse  allowed  him,  not  only 
a  highly -cultivated  taste,  but  in 
some  respects  almost  a  whimsical 
fancy.  He  would  have  it  on  the  plan 
of  the  Academia  at  Athens,  with 
its  palaestra  and  open  colonnade. 
Greek  taste  and  design  were  as 
fashionable  among  the  Romans  of 
that  day  as  the  Louis  Quatorze 
style  was  with  our  grandfathers; 
but  its  grand  feature  was  a  library, 
and  its  most  valued  furniture  was 
books.  Without  books,  he  said,  a 
house  was  but  a  body  without  a 
soul.  He  entertained  for  these 
treasures  not  only  the  calm  love  of 
a  reader,  but  the  passion  of  a  biblio- 
phile ;  he  was  particular  about  his 
bindings,  and  admired  the  gay 
colours  of  the  covers  in  which  the 
precious  manuscripts  were  kept  as 
well  as  the  more  intellectual  beau- 
ties within.  He  had  clever  Greek 
slaves  employed  from  time  to  time 
in  making  copies  of  all  such  works 
as  were  not  to  be  readily  purchased. 
His  friend  Atticus  collected  for  him 
everywhere  —  manuscripts,  paint- 
ings, statuary ;  though  for  sculpture 
he  professes  not  to  care  much,  except 
for  such  subjects  as  formed  appro- 
priate decorations  for  his  palcestra 
and  his  library.  Very  pleasant 
must  have  been  the  days  spent  to- 
gether by  the  two  friends — so  alike 
in  their  private  tastes  and  habits, 
so  far  apart  in  their  chosen  course 
of  life — when  they  met  there  in  the 
brief  holidays  which  Cicero  stole 
from  the  law-courts  and  the  Forum, 
and  sauntered  in  the  shady  walks, 
or  lounged  in  the  cool  library,  in 
that  home  of  lettered  ease,  where 
the  busy  lawyer  and  politician  de- 
clared that  he  forgot  for  a  while  all 
the  toils  and  vexations  of  public 
life. 

He  had  his  little  vexations,  how- 
ever, even  in  these  happy  hours  of 
retirement.  Morning  calls  were  an 
infliction  to  which  a  country  gen- 
tleman was  liable  in  ancient  Italy 
as  in  modern  England.  A  man  like 
Cicero  was  very  good  company, 
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and  somewhat  of  a  lion  besides; 
and  country  neighbours,  wherever 
he  set  up  his  rest,  insisted  on  be- 
stowing their  tediousness  on  him. 
His  villa  at  Formiae,  he  protested, 
was  more  like  a  public  hall.  Most 
of  his  visitors,  indeed,  had  the 
consideration  not  to  trouble  him 
after  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon 
(fashionable  calls  in  those  days 
began  uncomfortably  early) ;  _  but 
there  were  one  or  two,  especially 
his  nexkdoor  neighbour  Arrius,  and 
a  friend's  friend  named  Sebosus, 
who  were  in  and  out  at  all  hours  : 
the  former  had  an  unfortunate  taste 
for  philosophical  discussion,  and 
was  postponing  his  return  to  Rome 
(he  was  good  enough  to  say)  from 
day  to  day  in  order  to  enjoy  these 
long  mornings  in  Cicero's  conversa- 
tion. Such  are  the  doleful  com- 
plaints in  two  or  three  of  the  letters 
to  Atticus ;  but,  like  all  such  com- 
plaints, they  were  probably  only 
half  in  earnest:  popularity,  even 
at  a  watering-place,  was  not  very 
unpleasant,  and  the  writer  doubt- 
less knew  how  to  practise  the  social 
philosophy  which  he  recommends 
to  others,  and  took  his  place  cheer- 
fully and  pleasantly  in  the  society 
which  he  found  about  him — not 
despising  his  honest  neighbours 
because  they  had  not  all  adorned 
a  consulship  or  saved  a  state. 

There  were  times  when  Cicero 
fancied  that  this  rural  life,  with 
all  its  refinements  of  wealth  and 
taste  and  literary  leisure,  was  bet- 
ter worth  living  than  the  public 
life  of  the  capital.  His  friends  and 
his  books,  he  said,  were  the  company 
most  congenial  to  him ;  "  politics 
might  go  to  the  dogs ; "  to  count 
the  waves  as  they  rolled  on  the 
beach  was  happiness;  he  "had 
rather  be  mayor  of  Antium  than 
consul  at  Rome ; "  "  rather  sit  in  his 
own  library  with  Atticus  in  their 
favourite  seat  under  the  bust  of 
Aristotle  than  in  the  curule  chair." 
It  is  true  that  these  longings  for 
retirement  usually  followed  some 
political  defeat  or  mortification; 
that  his  natural  sphere,  the  only  life 
in  which  he  could  be  really  happy, 
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was  in  the  keen  excitement  of  party 
warfare — the  glorious  battle-field 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Forum ;  the 
true  key-note  of  his  mind  is  to  be 
found  in  these  words  of  his  to 
Coelius — "Cling  to  the  city,  my 
friend,  and  live  in  her  light :  every 
foreign  employment,  as  I  thought 
from  my  earliest  manhood,  is  ob- 
scure and  petty  for  those  whose 
abilities  can  make  them  famous 
at  Rome."  Yet  the  other  strain 
had  nothing  in  it  of  affectation  or 
hypocrisy ;  it  was  the  schoolboy 
escaped  from  work,  thoroughly  en- 
joying his  holiday,  and  fancying 
that  nothing  would  be  so  delight- 
ful as  to  have  holidays  always. 
"  0  rus,  quando  te  aspiciam  !  "  has 
been  the  cry  of  public  men  before 
and  since  Cicero's  day,  to  whom, 
as  to  the  great  Roman,  banishment 
from  political  life,  and  condemna- 
tion to  perpetual  leisure,  would 
have  been  a  sentence  that  would 
have  crushed  their  very  souls. 

He  was  very  happy  at  this  time 
in  his  family.  His  wife  and  he 
loved  one  another  with  an  honest 
affection ;  anything  more  would 
have  been  out  of  the  natural  course 
of  things  in  Roman  society  at  any 
date,  and  even  so  much  was  be- 
come a  notable  exception  in  these 
later  days;  it  is  paying  a  high 
honour  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
and  his  household — and  from  all 
evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us 
it  may  be  paid  with  truth — that 
even  in  those  evil  times  it  might 
have  presented  the  original  of  what 
Virgil  drew  as  almost  a  fancy  pic- 
ture, or  only  to  be  realised  in  some 
happy  retirement  where  the  vices 
of  Roman  civilisation  had  never 
reached — 

"  Interea  dulces  pendent  circum  oscula 
nati  ; 

Casta  pudicitiam  servat  domus." 

His  little  daughter  Tullia,  or  Tul- 
liola,  which  was  her  pet  name  (the 
Roman  diminutives  being  formed 
somewhat  more  elegantly  than  ours, 
by  adding  a  syllable  instead  of 
cutting  short),  was  the  delight  of 
his  heart ;  in  his  earlier  letters  to 
Atticus  he  is  constantly  making 
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some  affectionate  mention  of  her — 
sending  her  love,  or  some  playful 
message  which  his  friend  would 
understand.  She  had  been  hap- 
pily married  (though  she  was  then 
but  thirteen  at  the  most)  the  year 
before  his  consulship;  but  the  af- 
fectionate intercourse  between  fa- 
ther and  daughter  was  never  inter- 
rupted until  her  early  death.  His 
only  son,  born  after  a  considerable 
interval,  who  succeeded  to  Tullia's 
place  as  a  household  pet,  is  made  also 
occasionally  to  send  some  childish 
word  of  remembrance  to  his  father's 
old  friend:  "Cicero  the  Little 
sends  his  compliments  to  Titus  the 
Athenian"  —  "Cicero  the  Philoso- 
pher salutes  Titus  the  Politician."* 
Between  himself  and  his  younger 
brother  Quintus  there  was  main- 
tained (with  one  brief  interruption) 
the  most  cordial  affection ;  he  treat- 
ed his  nephew,  the  younger  Quin- 
tus, almost  as  his  own  son ;  and  the 
boy  received  the  earlier  part  of  his 
education  with  his  young  cousin,  in 
one  or  other  of  his  uncle's  country- 
houses,  under  a  clever  Greek  freed- 
man  of  his,  an  excellent  scholar, 
but,  as  the  boys  complained,  ter- 
ribly passionate.  All  his  slaves 
and  freedmen  loved  him;  and  to 
one  of  the  latter,  Tiro,  his  confi- 
dential and  intelligent  agent  in  all 
his  transactions,  literary  or  other, 
he  writes  on  hearing  of  his  illness 
with  the  affection  of  a  father. 
Every  glimpse  which  Cicero's  cor- 
respondence affords  us  gives  token 
of  a  kindly  heart,  and  makes  us 
long  to  know  something  more.  Mr 
Forsyth,  in  his  desire  to  vindicate 
him  from  any  suspicion  of  want  of 
filial  affection,  takes  the  trouble  to 
discuss  and  explain  a  somewhat 
curt  announcement  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus  of  his  father's  death ;  even 
proposing  to  read,  with  Madvig, 
discessit — "left  us,"  instead  of  de- 
cessit — "  died."  There  really  seems 
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no  occasion.  Unless  Atticus  knew 
the  father  intimately,  there  was  no 
need  to  dilate  upon  the  old  man's 
death ;  and  Cicero  mentions  subse- 
quently, in  terms  quite  as  brief, 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  and 
the  birth  of  his  son — events  in 
which  we  are  assured  he  felt  deeply 
interested.  If  any  further  explan- 
ation of  this  seeming  coldness  be 
required,  the  following  remarks  are 
apposite  and  true : — 

"The  truth  is,  that  what  we  call 
sentiment  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Eomans,  in  whose  writings  it 
would  be  as  vain  to  look  for  it  as  to  look 
for  traces  of  Gothic  architecture  amongst 
classic  ruins.  And  this  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  illustration.  It  sug- 
gests a  reason  for  the  absence.  Romance 
and  sentiment  came  from  the  dark 
forests  of  the  North,  when  Scandinavia 
and  Germany  poured  forth  their  hordes 
to  subdue  and  people  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. The  life  of  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public of  Rome  was  essentially  a  public 
life.  The  love  of  country  was  there 
carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  and 
was  paramount  to,  and  almost  swallowed 
up,  the  private  and  social  affections. 
The  state  was  everything,  the  indivi- 
dual comparatively  nothing.  In  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  Fronto,  there  is  a  passage 
in  which  he  says  that  the  Roman  lan- 
guage had  no  word  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  <j)i\o<rTopyia, — the  affectionate 
love  for  parents  and  children.  Upon 
this  Niebuhr  remarks  that  the  feeling 
was  'not  a  Roman  one;  but  Cicero 
possessed  it  in  a  degree  which  few  Ro- 
mans could  comprehend,  and  hence  he 
was  laughed  at  for  the  grief  which 
he  felt  at  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia.'" 

Mr  Forsyth  finds  considerable 
difficulty,  as  other  biographers  have 
found  before  him,  in  tracing  at  all 
satisfactorily  the  sources  of  the 
magnificent  fortune  which  must 
have  been  required  to  keep  up,  and 
to  embellish  with  so  luxurious  a 
taste,  so  many  residences  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  True,  these 


*  These  messages  are  written  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  the  letters  (Ad  Attic.,  ii.  9, 
12),  Abeken  thinks  that  in  the  originals  they  might  have  been  added  in  the  little 
Cicero's  own  hand,  "to  show  that  he  had  begun  Greek  ;  "  "a  conjecture  too  plea- 
sant not  to  be  readily  admitted."  See  Merivale's  translation  of  Abeken's  '  Cicero  in 
Seinen  Briefen,'  p.  114. 
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expenses  often  led  Cicero  into  debt 
and  difficulties ;  but  what  he  bor- 
rowed from  his  friends  he  seems 
always  to  have  repaid,  so  that  the 
money  must  have  come  in  from 
some  quarter  or  other.  His  patri- 
mony at  Arpinum  would  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  large ;  he  got 
only  some  .£3000  or  .£4000  dowry 
with  Terentia;  and  we  have  no 
hint  of  his  making  money  by  any 
commercial  speculations,  as  some 
Roman  gentlemen  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  barest  justice 
to  him  to  say  that  his  hands  were 
clean  from  those  ill-gotten  gains 
which  made  the  fortunes  of  many 
of  the  wealthiest  public  men  at 
Rome,  who  were  criminals  in  only 
a  less  degree  than  Verres — pecula- 
tion, extortion,  and  downright  rob- 
bery in  the  unfortunate  provinces 
which  they  were  sent  out  to  go- 
vern. Such  opportunities  lay  as 
ready  to  his  grasp  as  to  other  men's, 
but  he  steadily  eschewed  them. 
His  declining  the  tempting  prize  of 
a  provincial  government,  which  was 
his  right  on  the  expiration  of  his 
praetorship,  may  fairly  be  attribut- 
ed, as  Mr  Forsyth  observes,  to  his 
having  in  view  the  higher  object  of 
the  consulship,  to  secure  which,  by 
an  early  and  persistent  canvass,  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  remain  in  Rome ; 
but  he  again  waived  the  right  when 
his  consulship  was  over ;  and  when, 
some  years  afterwards,  he  went  un- 
willingly as  proconsul  to  Cilicia, 
his  administration  there  was  mark- 
ed by  a  probity  and  honesty  quite 
exceptional  in  a  Roman  governor. 
His  emoluments,  confined  strictly 
within  the  legal  bounds,  would  be 
only  moderate,  and,  whatever  they 
were,  came  too  late  in  his  life  to  be 
any  explanation  of  his  earlier  ex- 
penditure. He  received  many  valu- 
able legacies,  at  different  times, 
from  personal  friends  or  grateful 
clients  who  died  childless  (be  it  re- 
membered how  orbitas  had  become 
the  reproach  of  a  sensual  and  effete 
aristocracy) ;  he  boasts  himself,  in 
one  of  his  "Philippics,"  that  he  had 
received  from  this  source  above 
£  1 70,000.  Mr  Forsyth  also  notices 
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the  large  presents  that  were  made 
by  foreign  kings  and  states  to  con- 
ciliate the  support  and  advocacy  of 
the  leading  men  at  Rome — "we 
can  hardly  call  them  bribes,  for  in 
many  cases  the  relation  of  patron 
and  client  was  avowedly  established 
between  a  foreign  state  and  some 
influential  Roman  :  and  it  became 
his  duty,  as  of  course  it  was  his  in- 
terest, to  defend  it  in  the  Senate 
and  before  the  people."  In  this 
way,  he  thinks,  Cicero  held  "re- 
tainers" from  Dyrrhacium ;  and, 
he  might  have  added,  from  Sicily. 
The  great  orator's  own  boast  was, 
that  he  never  took  anything  for 
his  services  as  an  advocate;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  forbidden  by  law. 
But  with  all  respect  for  Cicero's 
material  honesty,  one  learns  from 
his  letters,  unfortunately,  not  to 

Eut  implicit  confidence  in  him  when 
e  is  in  a  boasting  vein ;  and  he 
might  not  look  upon  voluntary 
gifts,  after  a  cause  was  decided,  in 
the  light  of  payment.  Pa3tus,  one 
of  his  clients,  gave  him  a  valuable 
library  of  books ;  and  one  cannot 
believe  that  this  was  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  quiet  evasion  of  the 
Cincian  law,  or  that  there  were  not 
other  transactions  of  the  same  na- 
ture which  never  found  their  way 
into  any  letter  of  Cicero's  that  was 
likely  to  come  down  to  us. 

We  must  return  to  Rome.  Ci- 
cero had  never  left  it  but  for  his 
short  occasional  holiday.  Though 
no  longer  in  office,  the  ex-consul 
was  still  one  of  the  foremost  pub- 
lic men,  and  his  late  dignity  gave 
him  important  precedence  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  soon  to  be  brought 
into  contact,  and  more  or  less  into 
opposition,  with  the  two  great  chiefs 
of  parties  in  whose  feuds  he  be- 
came at  length  so  fatally  involved. 
Pompey  and  Caesar  were  both  gra- 
dually acquiring  influence,  and 
both  had  ambitious  plans  of  their 
own,  totally  inconsistent  with  any 
remnant  of  republican  liberty  — 
plans  which  Cicero  more  or  less 
suspected,  and  of  that  suspicion 
they  were  probably  both  aware. 
Both,  by  their  successful  campaigns, 
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had  not  only  acquired  fame  and 
honours,  but  a  far  more  dangerous 
influence — an  influence  which  was 
to  overwhelm  all  others  hereafter — 
in  the  affection  of  their  legions. 
Pompey  was  absent  still  in  Spain 
at  this  time,  soon  to  return  from 
his  long  war  against  Mithridates, 
to  enjoy  the  most  splendid  triumph 
ever  seen  at  Rome,  and  to  take  the 
lead  of  the  oligarchical  party  just  so 
long  and  so  far  as  they  would  help 
him  to  the  power  he  coveted.  The 
enemies  whom  Cicero  had  made  by 
his  strong  measures  in  the  matter 
of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  took 
advantage  now  of  Pompey's  name 
and  popularity  to  make  an  attack 
upon  him.  The  tribune  Metellus, 
constant  to  his  watchword,  now 
moved  that  the  successful  general, 
upon  whom  all  expectations  were 
centred,  should  be  recalled  to 
Rome  with  his  army  "  to  restore 
the  violated  constitution."  All 
knew  what  the  violation  of  the 
constitution  meant;  it  was  the 
putting  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial.  The  measure  was  not  passed, 
though  Caesar,  jealous  of  Cicero 
even  more  than  of  Pompey,  lent 
himself  to  the  attempt. 

But  the  blow  fell  on  Cicero  at 
last  from  a  very  different  quarter, 
and  from  the  mere  private  grudge 
of  a  determined  and  unprincipled 
man.  Publius  Clodius  —  already 
notorious  for  the  most  abandoned 
profligacy  —  was  detected,  in  a 
woman's  dress,  at  the  celebration 
of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea — 
a  kind  of  religious  freemasonry 
amongst  the  Roman  ladies,  the 
mysteries  of  which  are  very  little 
known,  and  probably  would  at  all 
times  be  best  left  without  explana- 
tion. But  for  a  man  to  have  been 
present  at  them  was  a  sacrilege  un- 
heard of,  and  which  was  held  to 
lay  the  whole  city  under  the  just 
wrath  of  the  offended  goddess.  The 
celebration  had  been  held  in  the 
house  of  Caesar,  as  praetor,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  wife  Pompeia ; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  object  of 
the  young  profligate  was  an  intrigue 
with  that  lady.  The  circumstances, 
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as  Mr  Forsyth  observes,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  suspicion  ;  but 
Caesar  divorced  her  forthwith,  with 
the  often-quoted  remark  that  "  Cae- 
sar's wife  must  not  be  even  sus- 
pected." For  this  crime — unpar- 
donable even  in  that  corrupt  society, 
when  crimes  of  far  deeper  dye 
passed  almost  unreproved  —  Clo- 
dius was,  after  some  delay,  brought 
to  public  trial.  The  defence  set  up 
was  an  alibi,  and  Cicero  came  for- 
ward as  a  witness  to  disprove  it. 
The  evidence  was  clear  enough ; 
but  the  jury  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Clodius  and  his  friends ; 
liberal  bribery,  and  other  corrupt- 
ing influences  of  even  a  more  dis- 
graceful kind,  had  been  successfully 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  majority 
of  them,  and  he  escaped  conviction 
by  a  few  votes.  But  he  never  for- 
gave the  part  which  Cicero  had 
taken  against  him  ;  and  from  that 
time  forth  the  latter  found  a  new, 
unscrupulous,  indefatigable  enemy, 
of  whose  services  his  old  opponents 
gladly  availed  themselves.  Cicero 
himself  for  some  time  underrated 
this  new  danger.  He  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  taunting  the  uncon- 
victed  criminal  in  the  bitterest 
terms  in  the  Senate,  and  of  ex- 
changing with  him — very  much  to 
the  detriment  of  his  own  character 
and  dignity  in  our  eyes — the  coars- 
est jests  when  they  met  in  the 
street.  But  the  temptation  to  a 
jest,  of  whatever  kind,  was  always 
irresistible  to  Cicero :  it  was  a 
weakness  for  which  he  more  than 
once  paid  dearly,  for  they  were 
remembered  against  him  when  he 
had  forgotten  them.  Meanwhile 
Clodius — a  sort  of  milder  Catiline, 
not  without  many  popular  qualities 
— had  got  himself  elected  tribune. 
The  powers  of  the  office  were  for- 
midable for  all  purposes  of  obstruc- 
tion and  attack ;  Clodius  had  taken 
pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  all 
classes  ;  and  the  consuls  of  the  year 
were  men  of  infamous  character,  for 
whom  he  had  found  a  successful 
means  of  bribery  by  the  promise 
of  getting  a  special  law  passed  to 
secure  them  the  choice  of  the  rich- 
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est  provincial  governments — those 
coveted  fields  of  plunder — of  which 
they  must  otherwise  have  taken 
their  chance  by  lot.  When  all  was 
ripe  for  his  revenge,  he  brought  be- 
fore the  people  in  full  comitia  the 
following  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties : — "  Be  it  enacted,  that  who- 
ever has  put  to  death  a  Roman 
citizen  uncondemned  in  due  form 
of  trial,  shall  be  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water."  Such  was  the 
legal  form  of  words  which  implied 
banishment  from  Rome,  outlawry, 
and  social  excommunication.  Every 
man  knew  against  whom  it  was 
levelled.  It  was  carried  —  carried 
in  spite  of  the  indignation  of  all 
honest  men  in  Rome,  in  spite  of 
Cicero's  humiliating  efforts  to  ob- 
tain its  rejection. 

"  He  dressed  himself  in  mourning  and 
went  about  the  streets  beseeching  the 
pity  of  the  populace,  as  if  he  were  can- 
vassing for  their  votes  at  an  election. 
The  whole  equestrian  class  put  on  mourn- 
ing also.  All  Italy  seemed  moved  at 
the  thought  of  Cicero's  danger.  Depu- 
tations of  burghers  came  up  from  dis- 
tant towns  to  Rome  to  implore  the  con- 
suls to  protect  him.  "When  he  appeared 
as  a  suppliant  in  the  Forum  or  in  the 
streets,  he  was  accompanied  by  large 
bodies  of  friends  in  mourning,  for  twenty 
thousand  of  the  noblest  youths  of  Rome 
testified  their  attachment  and  their  sor- 
row by  changing  their  dress.  The  Sen- 
ate met  and  passed  a  resolution  that 
the  whole  house  should  go  into  mourn- 
ing. But  Gabinius  interfered,  and,  by 
virtue  of  his  executive  power  as  consul, 
prohibited  such  a  mark  of  respect. 
Knights  and  Senators  flung  themselves 
at  his  feet  in  vain. " 

In  vain,  also,  was  any  personal 
appeal  which  Cicero  could  make  to 
the  only  two  men  who  might  have 
had  influence  enough  to  sway  the 
popular  vote.  He  was  ostensibly 
on  good  terms  both  with  Pompey 
and  Caesar ;  in  fact,  he  made  it  his 
policy  so  to  be.  He  foresaw  that 
on  their  future  course  would  pro- 
bably depend  the  fate  of  Rome, 
and  he  persuaded  himself,  perhaps 
honestly,  that  he  could  make  them 
"  better  citizens."  But  he  trusted 
neither ;  and  both  saw  in  him  an 
obstacle  to  their  own  ambition. 
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Caesar  now  looked  on  coldly,  not 
sorry  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had 
taken,  faintly  suggesting  that  some 
"  milder  measure"  might  meet  the 
case.  From  Pompey  Cicero  had  a 
right  to  look  for  some  active  sup- 
port j  indeed,  such  had  been  pro- 
mised in  case  of  need.  He  threw 
himself  at  his  feet  with  prayers  and 
tears  ;  but  the  humiliation  was  in 
vain ;  and  he  anticipated  the  exe- 
cution of  that  disgraceful  edict  by 
a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  Rome. 
His  property  was  at  once  confiscat- 
ed ;  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  at 
Formiae  were  plundered  and  laid 
waste,  the  consuls  claiming  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  Clo- 
dius,  with  his  armed  mob,  set  fire 
to  the  noble  house  on  the  Palatine, 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  erected 
on  the  site  a  temple  to — Liberty  ! 

Cicero  had  friends  who  strongly 
urged  him  to  defy  the  edict ;  to  re- 
main at  Rome,  and  call  on  all  good 
citizens  to  arm  in  his  defence. 
Modern  historians  very  generally 
have  assumed  that,  if  he  could 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  such  a 
course,  it  would  probably  have  been 
successful.  He  was  to  rely,  we 
suppose,  upon  those  "  twenty  thou- 
sand Roman  youths "  —  rather  a 
broken  reed  to  trust  to  (remember- 
ing what  those  young  gallants  were), 
with  Caesar  against  him,  now  at  the 
head  of  his  legions  just  outside  the 
gates  of  Rome.  He  himself  seri- 
ously contemplated  suicide,  and 
consulted  his  friends  on  the  subject 
in  the  gravest  and  most  business- 
like manner;  though,  with  our 
modern  notions  on  the  subject,  such 
a  consultation  has  more  of  the 
ludicrous  than  the  sublime  ;  the 
sensible  and  practical  Atticus  con- 
vinced him  that  such  a  solution  of 
his  difficulties  would  be  the  great- 
est possible  mistake  —  a  mistake, 
moreover,  which  could  never  be 
rectified. 

But  any  course  would  have  be- 
come him  better  than  that  which 
he  chose.  Had  he  remained  and 
faced  Clodius  and  his  bravos  man- 
fully— had  he  turned  his  back  upon 
Rome  for  ever,  and  shaken  the  dust 
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off  his  feet  against  the  ungrateful 
city,  and  become  a  noble  pensioner 
upon  Atticus  at  Buthrotum — he 
would  have  died  a  greater  man. 
He  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
sheltered  by  friends  whose  unsel- 
fish loyalty  marks  their  names  with 
honour  in  that  false  and  evil  genera- 
tion— Sica,  and  Flaccus,  and  Plan- 
cius — bemoaning  himself  like  a 
woman,  "  too  blinded  with  tears  to 
write,';  "  loathing  the  light  of  day." 
Atticus  thought  he  was  going  mad. 
"  The  language  of  his  grief,"  says 
Mr  Forsyth,  "  is  almost  incoherent, 
and  painful  to  read."  We  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  upon  this  miserable 
weakness  of  a  great  mind,  which 
Cicero's  most  eager  eulogists  ad- 
mit, and  which  his  detractors  have 
not  failed  to  make  the  most  of. 
We  cannot  excuse  him,  but  we  will 
give  his  biographer's  excuse  : — 

"  Seldom  has  misfortune  so  crushed  a 
noble  spirit,  and  never,  perhaps,  has  the 
'bitter  bread  of  banishment'  seemed  more 
bitter  to  any  one  than  to  him.  We  must 
remember  that  the  love  of  country  was 
a  passion  with  the  ancients  to  a  degree 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise  ;  and 
exile  from  it,  even  for  a  time,  was  felt  to 
be  an  intolerable  evil.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  feeling  was,  perhaps, 
that  of  some  favourite  under  an  European 
monarchy,  when,  frowned  upon  by  his 
sovereign,  lie  was  hurled  from  place  and 
power,  and  banished  from  the  court. 
The  change  to  Cicero  was  indeed  tre- 
mendous. Not  only  was  he  an  exile  from 
Koine,  the  scene  of  all  his  hopes,  his 
glories,  and  his  triumphs,  but  he  was 
under  the  ban  of  an  outlaw.  If  found 
within  a  certain  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal, he  must  die,  and  it  was  death  to  any 
one  to  give  him  food  or  shelter.  His 
property  was  destroyed,  his  family  was 
penniless,  and  the  people  whom  he  had 
so  faithfully  served  were  the  authors  of 
his  ruin.  All  this  may  be  urged  in  his 
behalf,  but  still  it  would  have  been  only 
consistent  with  Roman  fortitude  to  have 
shown  that  he  possessed  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  fallen  archangel." 

His  exile  lasted  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half.  Then  there  came  a  re- 
action in  his  favour.  The  new  con- 
suls were  well  disposed  towards 
him  ;  Clodius's  insolence  had  al- 
ready disgusted  Pompey ;  Caesar 
was  absent  with  his  legions  in 
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Gaul ;  his  friends,  who  had  all 
along  been  active  in  his  favour 
(though  in  his  querulous  mood  he 
accused  them  of  apathy),  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  change,  and  all  the 
frantic  violence  of  Clodius  could 
not  prevent  his  recall. 

His  return  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress. He  landed  at  Brundusium 
on  his  daughter's  birthday.  She 
had  just  lost  her  husband  Piso, 
who  had  gallantly  maintained  her 
father's  cause  throughout,  but  she 
was  the  first  to  welcome  him  with 
tears  of  joy  which  overmastered 
her  sorrow.  He  took  his  way  to 
Rome  with  the  slow  march  of  a 
conqueror.  The  journey  which 
Horace  made  easily  in  twelve  days, 
occupied  Cicero  twenty-four.  But 
he  took  not  the  shortest  but  the  most 
public  route — through  Naples,  Cap- 
ua, Minturnae,  Terraciiia,  andAricia. 

"  From  every  town  on  the  road  the 
magistrates  came  out  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations. The  inhabitants  crowded 
round  the  man  in  whose  safety  they  had 
shown  such  a  warm  interest.  The  pea- 
sants abandoned  their  rustic  labours  in 
the  fields,  and  brought  their  wives  and 
families  to  see  him  as  he  passed ;  and 
from  distant  places  deputations  were  sent 
to  meet  him,  so  that  the  roads  were 
crowded  by  the  throng.  It  was  the  gala- 
week  of  all  Italy,  and  his  entry  into  eveiy 
town  and  village  on  his  route  was  the 
signal  for  a  festive  holiday.  But  his 
greatest  triumph  was  yet  to  come.  As 
he  approached  the  Capitol  by  the  Via 
Appia,  the  Senate  came  forth  in  a  body 
beyond  the  walls  to  welcome  him.  A 
gilded  chariot  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  and  on  this  he  mounted  outside  the 
gate.  The  whole  population  of  Kome 
seemed  to  have  deserted  the  city,  and 
choked  the  road  and  the  adjoining  fields. 
Well  might  Cicero  say  that  that  one  day 
was  equivalent  to  immortality." 

His  exultation  was  naturally  as 
intense  as  his  despair  had  been. 
He  made  one  of  his  most  florid 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  and  another 
to  the  people  assembled  in  the  Fo- 
rum, "  full  of  compliments  to  every- 
body, including  himself."  It  is  a 
curious  note  of  the  temper  and  lo- 
gical capacities  of  a  mob  in  all  gene- 
rations, that  within  a  few  hours  of 
their  applauding  to  the  echo  this 
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oration  of  Cicero's,  Clodius  succeed- 
ed in  exciting  them  to  a  serious  riot 
by  appealing  to  the  ruinous  price 
of  corn  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
exile's  return. 

For  nearly  four  years  more, 
though  unable  to  shake  Cicero's  re- 
covered position  in  the  state — for 
he  was  now  supported  by  Pompey — 
Clodius  and  his  partisans,  backed 
by  a  strong  force  of  trained  gladia- 
tors in  their  pay,  kept  Home  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  which  is  almost 
inexplicable.  It  was  more  than 
suspected  that  Crassus,  now  utterly 
estranged  from  Pompey,  supplied 
out  of  his  enormous  wealth  the 
means  of  keeping  on  foot  this  law- 
less agitation.  Elections  were  over- 
awed, meetings  of  the  Senate  in- 
terrupted, assassinations  threatened 
and  attempted.  Already  men  began 
to  look  to  military  rule,  and  to  think 
a  good  cause  none  the  worse  for 
being  backed  by  "  strong  battal- 
ions." Things  were  fast  tending  to 
the  point  where  Pompey  and  Caesar — 
as  yet  trusty  allies  in  profession  and 
appearance,  deadly  rivals  at  heart — 
hoped  to  step  in  with  their  veteran 
legions.  Even  Cicero,  the  man  of 
peace  and  constitutional  statesman, 
felt  comfort  in  the  thought  that  this 
final  argument  could  be  resorted  to 
by  his  own  party.  But  Clodius's 
mob-government,  at  any  rate,  was  to 
be  put  an  end  to  somewhat  sudden- 
ly. Milo,  now  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  consulship,  a  man  of  deter- 
mined and  unscrupulous  character, 
had  turned  his  own  weapons  against 
him,  and  kept  strong  bodies  of  gla- 
diators and  wild-beast  fighters  in 
his  pay.  They  walked  the  streets 
of  Home  like  the  Capulets  and  Mon- 
tagues ;  and  it  was  said  that  Milo 
had  been  heard  to  swear  that  he 
would  rid  the  city  of  Clodius  if  he 
got  the  chance.  The  chance  came 
at  last,  in  a  casual  meeting  on  the 
Appian  road,  near  Bovillae.  A  scuffle 
began  between  their  retainers,  and 
Clodius  was  killed — his  friends  said, 
murdered.  The  excitement  at  Rome 
was  intense  :  the  dead  body  was 
carried  and  laid  publicly  on  the 
Rostra.  Riots  ensued ;  Milo  was 
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obliged  to  fly,  and  renounce  his 
hopes  of  power;  and  the  Senate, 
intimidated,  named  Pompey — not 
indeed  "  Dictator/'  for  the  name  had 
become  almost  as  hateful  as  that 
of  king — but  sole  consul,  for  the 
safety  of  the  state. 

Cicero  had  resumed  his  practice 
as  an  advocate,  and  was  now  called 
upon  to  defend  Milo.  But  Pompey, 
either  from  some  private  grudge,  or 
in  order  to  win  favour  with  the 
populace,  determined  that  Milo 
should  be  convicted.  The  jury  were 
overawed  by  his  presence  in  person 
at  the  trial,  and  by  the  occupation 
by  armed  soldiers  of  all  the  avenues 
of  the  court,  under  colour  of  keep- 
ing order.  The  great  advocate  him- 
self, who  saw  in  Pompey,  as  he 
hoped,  the  good  genius  of  Rome, 
grew  nervous,  and  broke  down  ut- 
terly in  his  speech  for  the  defence. 
His  great  oration,  Pro  Milone,  is 
not  that  which  he  tried  to  deliver, 
but  the  polished  and  elaborate  com- 
position of  calmer  hours.  Milo  was 
convicted  and  banished ;  but  he 
had  more  practical  philosophy  than 
his  advocate,  for  when  he  read  the 
speech  in  his  exile,  he  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  "  it  was  fortun- 
ate for  him  it  was  not  spoken,  or  he 
should  never  have  known  the  flavour 
of  the  red  mullet  of  Marseilles." 

The  removal  of  Clodius  was  a  de- 
liverance upon  which  Cicero  never 
ceased  to  congratulate  himself.  The 
"  battle  of  Bovillae,"  as  he  terms  it, 
became  an  era  in  his  mental  records 
of  only  less  significance  than  his 
consulship.  His  own  public  life 
continued  to  be  honourable  and 
successful.  He  was  elected  into 
the  college  of  Augurs,  an  honour 
which  he  had  long  coveted ;  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  proconsular 
government  of  Cilicia,  which  latter 
was  a  greatness  literally  "  thrust 
upon  him,"  and  which  he  would 
gladly  have  declined,  for  it  took 
him  away  in  these  eventful  days 
from  his  beloved  Rome;  and  to  these 
grand  opportunities  for  enriching 
himself,  he  was,  as  has  been  said, 
honourably  indifferent.  One  con- 
solation he  found  on  reaching  his 
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new  province — that  even  in  the 
farthest  wilds  of  Cilicia  there  were 
people  who  had  heard  of  "  the  con- 
sul who  saved  Rome."  He  made 
a  little  war,  too,  upon  some  trouble- 
some hill-tribes,  and  gained  a  vic- 
tory which  his  legions  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  to  salute  him 
with  the  honoured  title  of  "  Im- 
perator."  Such  military  honours 
are  especially  nattering  to  men  who, 
like  Cicero,  are  naturally  and  es- 
sentially civilians  ;  and  to  Cicero's 
vanity  they  were  doubly  delightful. 
Unluckily  they  set  him  to  entertain 
hopes  of  the  further  glory  of  a  tri- 
umph, which  possibly,  but  for  the 
revolution  which  followed,  he  might 
have  obtained.  As  it  was,  this  only 
led  to  his  parading  about  with  him 
everywhere,  from  town  to  town,  for 
months  after  his  return,  the  lictors 
with  laurelled  fasces,  which  be- 
tokened that  a  triumph  was  claim- 
ed— a  pompous  incumbrance  which, 
as  he  confessed,  was  a  grand  subject 
for  evil-disposed  jesters,  and  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  himself. 
The  future  master  of  Rome  was 
now  coming  home,  after  ten  years' 
absence,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
legions.  But  Cicero,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  senatorial  party,  failed 
to  see  in  Julius  Caesar  the  great  man 
that  he  was.  He  hesitated  a  little 
— Caesar  would  gladly  have  had  his 
support,  and  bid  him  fair ;  but 
when  the  Rubicon  was  crossed,  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey.  He 
was  certainly  influenced  in  part 
by  a  personal  attachment :  Pompey 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  degree  of 
fascination  over  his  weakness.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that,  as  Mr  Forsyth  has  remarked, 
"  Cicero  always  mistrusted  Pompey, 
and  Pompey  always  disli  ked  Cicero ;' ' 
and  he  foreboded  that,  let  the  con- 
test end  which  way  it  would,  "  the 
result  would  certainly  be  a  despot- 
ism." He  foresaw  that  Pompey 's 
real  designs  were  as  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  Rome  as  any  of 
which  Caesar  could  be  suspected. 
"Sullaturit  animus"  he  says  of  him 
in  one  of  his  letters,  coining  a  verb 
to  put  his  idea  strongly — "  he  wants 
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to  be  like  Sulla."  And  it  was  no 
more  than  the  truth.  He  found 
out  afterwards,  as  he  tells  Atticus, 
that  proscription-lists  of  all  Caesar's 
adherents  had  been  prepared,  and 
that  his  old  friend's  name  figured 
as  one  of  the  victims.  We  think 
that  after  this  we  can  forgive  him, 
better  than  Mr  Forsyth  can,  the 
little  feeling  that  he  showed  when 
he  heard  of  Pompey's  own  miser- 
able end. 

Cicero's  conduct  and  motives  at 
this  eventful  crisis  have  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  at  this 
date  we  are  in  any  position  to  pass 
more  than  a  very  cautious  and 
general  judgment  upon  them.  We 
want  all  the  "  state  papers "  and 
political  correspondence  of  the  day 
— not  Cicero's  letters  only,  but 
those  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  and 
Lentulus,  and  much  information 
besides  that  was  never  trusted  to 
any  litera  scripta — in  order  to  lay 
down  with  any  accuracy  the  course 
which  a  really  unselfish  patriot 
could  have  taken.  But  there  seems 
little  reason  to  accuse  Cicero  of 
double-dealing  or  trimming  in  the 
worst  sense.  Expediency  is,  and 
must  be  more  or  less,  the  watch- 
word of  a  statesman.  If  he  would 
do  his  country  real  service,  he  must 
do  to  some  extent  what  Cicero  pro- 
fessed to  do — make  friends  with 
those  in  power.  "Sic  vivitur" — 
"  Tempori  serviendum  est" — are  not 
the  noblest  mottoes,  but  they  are 
acted  upon  continually  by  the  most 
respectable  men  in  public  and  pri- 
vate life,  who  do  not  open  their 
hearts  to  their  friends  so  unreserv- 
edly as  Cicero  does  to  the  Epicurean 
Atticus.  It  seemed  to  him  a  choice 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar;  and 
he  probably  hoped  to  be  able  so  far 
to  influence  the  former,  as  to  pre- 
serve some  shadow  of  a  constitution 
for  Rome.  What  he  saw  in  those 
"  dregs  of  a  Republic  " — that  fcex 
JRomuli,  as  he  himself  calls  it — that 
was  worth  preserving;  how  any 
honest  despotism  could  seem  to  him 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  pro- 
stituted liberty — this  we  find  it 
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harder  to  comprehend.  We  fear 
that  the  remark  of  Abeken  goes 
very  near  the  truth — "  His  devotion 
to  the  Commonwealth  was  grounded 
not  so  much  upon  his  conviction  of 
its  actual  merits,  as  of  its  fitness  for 
the  display  of  his  own  abilities." 

But  that  Commonwealth  was  past 
saving,  even  in  name.  Within  two 
months  of  his  having  been  declared 
a  public  enemy,  all  Italy  was  at 
Caesar's  feet.  Before  another  year 
was  past  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  had 
been  fought,  and  the  great  Pompey 
lay  a  headless  corpse  on  the  sea- 
shore in  Egypt.  It  was  suggested 
to  Cicero — who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained constant  to  the  fortunes  of 
his  party,  and  was  then  in  their  camp 
at  Dyrrachium — that  he  should  take 
the  chief  command,  but  he  had  the 
sense  to  decline  ;  and  though  men 
called  him  "  traitor,"  and  drew 
their  swords  upon  him,  he  with- 
drew from  a  cause  which  he  saw 
was  lost,  and  returned  to  Italy, 
though  not  to  Home. 

The  meeting  between  him  and 
Caesar,  which  came  at  last,  set  at 
rest  any  apprehensions  from  that 
quarter.  Cicero  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  dishonourable  sub- 
mission, and  the  conqueror's  be- 
haviour was  nobly  forgetful  of  the 
past.  They  gradually  became  on 
almost  friendly  terms.  Cicero  paid 
the  dictator  compliments  in  the 
Senate,  and  found  that,  in  private 
society,  his  favourite  jokes  were 
repeated  to  the  great  man,  and 
were  highly  appreciated.  With 
these  little  successes  he  was  obliged 
now  to  be  content.  He  had  again 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Rome ; 
but  his  political  occupation  was 
gone,  and  his  active  mind  had 
leisure  to  employ  itself  in  some  of 
his  literary  works. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  blow 
fell  upon  him  which  prostrated 
him  for  the  time,  as  his  exile  had 
done,  and  under  which  he  claims 
our  far  more  natural  sympathy. 
His  dear  daughter  Tullia — again 
married,  but  unhappily,  and  just 
divorced  —  died  at  his  Tusculan 
villa.  Their  loving  intercourse  had 
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undergone  no  change  from  her  child- 
hood, and  his  grief  was  for  a  while 
inconsolable.  He  shut  himself  up 
for  thirty  days.  The  letters  of  con- 
dolence from  well-meaning  friends 
were  to  him — as  they  so  often  are 
— as  the  speeches  of  the  three  com- 
forters to  Job.  He  turned  in  vain, 
as  he  pathetically  says,  to  philosophy 
for  consolation  :  when  he  did  find 
it,  it  was  in  hard  work. 

He  was  yet  to  take  a  part  in  one 
great  national  struggle — the  last  for 
Borne  and  for  himself.  There  was 
some  grandeur,  no  doubt,  in  the 
cause  which  he  once  more  so  vigor- 
ously espoused ;  but  all  the  thun- 
ders of  Cicero's  eloquence,  all  the 
admiration  of  modern  poets  and 
historians,  fail  to  enlist  our  hearty 
sympathies  with  the  assassins  of 
Caesar.  Those  magnificent  orations 
against  Antony — better  known  as 
the  Philippics — would  alone  confer 
upon  Cicero  a  deserved  immortality; 
and  so  far  as  he  withstood  that 
basest  of  Rome's  bad  men,  Cicero's 
last  days  were  greater  to  him  than 
any  triumph.  But  the  levity  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  man  who  had  never  treated 
him,  at  any  rate,  with  less  than  a 
noble  forbearance,  "is  disgusting" — 
we  thank  Mr  Forsyth  for  that  strong 
word.  He  wishes  that  "  the  gods 
may  damn  him  after  he  is  dead  ;" 
and  refers  to  the  "  Ides  of  March  " 
with  the  same  flippant  triumph  as 
to  the  "  Battle  of  Bovillae."  He  was 
present  at  that  bloody  scene  in  the 
Capitol,  rejoicing  in  a  deed  which 
was  to  turn  out  almost  what  Goethe 
called  it — "  the  most  absurd  that 
ever  was  committed."  The  great 
Dictator  who  lay  there  alone  in  his 
blood,  deserted  by  the  very  men 
who  had  sought  of  late  to  crown 
him,  was  perhaps  Rome's  fittest 
master  ;  certainly  not  the  worst  of 
the  many  with  whom  a  personal 
ambition  took  the  place  of  prin- 
ciple. "  Three  slaves  removed  the 
dead  body  of  their  master  from 
where  it  lay,  and  carried  it  to  his 
usual  residence."  Poor  wretches  ! 
they  knew  nothing  about  liberty  or 
the  constitution ;  they  had  little  to 
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hope,  and  probably  little  to  fear; 
they  had  only  a  humble  duty  to  do, 
and  did  it.  But  when  we  read  of 
them,  and  of  that  freedman  who, 
not  long  before,  sat  by  the  dead 
body  of  Pompey  till  he  could  scrape 
together  wreck  from  the  shore  to 
light  some  sort  of  poor  funeral-pile, 
we  return  with  a  shudder  of  disgust 
to  those  "  noble  Romans  "  who  oc- 
cupy at  this  time  the  foreground 
of  history. 

In  one  important  point,  Cicero 
showed  a  wise  foresight  :  he  had 
always  felt  that  "  as  long  as  Antony 
lived,  all  that  would  be  gained  by 
Caesar's  murder  would  be  only  a 
-change  of  masters."  Caesar  was 
dead,  but  Rome  now  belonged  to 
those  who  had  the  legions.  It  had 
come  to  that :  and  when  Antony 
succeeded  in  joining  interests  with 
young  Octavianus  Caesar  (after- 
wards miscalled  Augustus) — as  yet 
a  boy  in  years,  but  premature  in 
craft  and  falsehood — who  came  "to 
claim  his  inheritance,"  and  succeed- 
ed in  rousing  in  the  old  veterans  of 
his  uncle  the  desire  to  take  ven- 
geance on  his  murderers,  the  fate 
of  the  Republic  and  of  Cicero  was 
sealed. 

It  was  on  a  little  eyot  formed  by 
the  river  Reno,  near  Bologna,  that 
Antony,  young  Caesar,  and  Lepidus 
(the  nominal  third  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Second  Triumvirate) 
met  to  arrange  among  themselves 
the  division  of  power,  and  what  they 
held  to  be  necessary  to  the  secur- 
ing it  for  the  future — the  proscrip- 
tion of  their  several  enemies.  No 
private  affections  or  interests  were 
to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
merciless  arrangement.  If  Lepidus 
would  give  up  his  brother,  Antony- 
would  surrender  an  uncle.  Octavi- 
anus made  a  cheap  sacrifice  in  Ci- 
cero, whom  Antony,  we  may  be 
sure,  with  those  philippics  ringing 
in  his  ears,  demanded  with  an  eager 
vengeance.  All  was  soon  amicably 
settled;  the  fatal  lists  were  made 
out,  and  the  Triumvirate  occupied 
Rome. 

Cicero  and  his  brother — whose 
name  was  known  to  be  also  on  the 
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roll — heard  of  it  while  they  were 
together  at  the  Tusculan  villa.  Both 
took  immediate  measures  for  escape. 
But  Quintus  had  to  return  to  Rome 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  money  for 
their  flight,  and  there  met  his  fate 
at  once. 

"  It  seems  that  his  son  had  been  left 
behind,  and  was  still  there  when  his 
father  arrived.  Quintus  concealed  him- 
self in  the  same  house  with  him,  but 
by  some  means  or  other  the  blood- 
hounds of  Antony  got  scent  of  his  lurk- 
ing-place. They  came,  but  could  not 
find  him  ;  and,  seizing  young  Quintus, 
they  tortured  him  to  make  him  betray 
his  father.  He  nobly  refused,  but,  as 
we  may  infer  from  one  of  the  accounts, 
the  extremity  of  pain  forced  from  him 
cries  which  his  father  heard  :  unable  to 
endure  the  thought  of  his  son's  agony, 
he  came  forth  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
delivered  himself  up  to  the  assassins. 
A  heartrending  scene  followed  :  each 
prayed  that  he  might  die  before  the 
other ;  and,  to  end  the  contest,  the 
murderers  killed  them  both  at  the  same 
moment. " 

Cicero  himself  might  yet  have 
escaped,  but  for  something  of  his 
old  indecision.  He  had  embarked 
in  a  small  vessel  with  the  intention 
of  .joining  Brutus  in  Macedonia, 
when  his  mind  suddenly  changed, 
and  he  insisted  on  being  put  on 
shore  again.  He  wandered  about, 
half-resolving — for  the  third  time 
— on  suicide.  He  would  go  to  Rome, 
stab  himself  on  the  altar-hearth  in 
young  Caesar's  house,  and  call  down 
the  Nemesis  of  Heaven  upon  the 
traitor.  The  accounts  of  these  last 
hours  of  his  life  are  unfortunately 
somewhat  contradictory,  and  none 
of  the  authorities  thoroughly  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  Mr  Forsyth,  in 
his  narrative,  has  followed  Abeken's 
careful  attempt  to  harmonise  them. 
Urged  by  the  prayers  of  his  slaves, 
the  faithful  adherents  of  a  kind 
master,  he  once  more  embarked, 
and  once  more  (Appian  says,  from 
sea-sickness,  which  he  never  could 
endure)  landed  near  Caieta,  where 
he  had  a  villa.  Either  there,  or, 
as  other  accounts  say,  at  his  For- 
mian  villa,  he  laid  himself  down  to 
pass  the  night,  and  wait  for  death. 
"  Let  me  die,"  said  he,  "in  my  own 
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country,  which  I  have  so  often 
saved."  But  again  the  faithful 
slaves  aroused  him,  forced  him  in- 
to a  litter,  and  hurried  him  down 
through  the  woods  to  the  sea-shore 
— for  the  assassins  were  in  search 
of  him.  They  found  his  house  shut 
up  ;  but  some  traitor  showed  them 
a  short  cut  by  which  to  overtake 
the  fugitive.  He  heard  their  steps 
approaching,  and  ordered  the  litter 
to  be  set  down.  He  looked  out, 
and  recognised  at  the  head  of 
the  party  a  tribune  named  Laenas, 
whom  he  had  once  successfully  de- 
fended on  a  capital  charge ;  but  he 
saw  no  gratitude  or  mercy  in  the 
face,  though  there  were  others  who 
covered  their  eyes  for  pity  when 
they  saw  the  dishevelled  grey  hair 
and  pale  worn  features  of  the  great 
Roman.  He  turned  from  him  to 
the  centurion,  one  Herennius,  and 
said,  "  Strike,  old  soldier,  if  you 
understand  your  trade  ! "  At  the 
third  blow — by  one  or  other  of  those 
officers  —  his  head  was  severed. 
They  carried  it  straight  to  Antony, 
where  he  sat  on  the  seat  of  justice 
in  the  Forum,  and  claimed  the 
offered  reward.  The  triumvir,  in 
his  joy,  paid  it  some  ten  times  over. 
He  sent  the  bloody  trophy  to  his 
wife  ;  and  the  Roman  Jezebel  spat 
in  the  dead  face,  and  ran  her  bod- 
kin through  the  tongue  which  had 
spoken  those  bold  and  bitter  truths 
against  her  false  husband.  The 
head  was  then  nailed  upon  the 
Rostra,  to  speak  there  more  elo- 
quently than  ever  of  the  dead  liberty 
of  Rome. 

Mr  Forsyth,  at  the  end  of  these 
pleasant  volumes,  has  summed  up 
Cicero's  character  with  modesty, 
fairness,  and  ability.  He  suggests, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  reader 
will  do  well  to  form  his  own  esti- 
mate from  the  biography  itself.  We 
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believe  that  he  will  nowhere  find 
the  facts  more  impartially  collected, 
or  put  into  a  more  agreeable  shape. 
The  passage  in  which  the  author 
gives  his  own  view  is  too  long 
for  extract,  but  deserves  careful 
reading.  He  admits  to  the  full 
not  only  the  vanity  for  which  he 
more  than  once  paid  so  dearly,  but 
his  want  of  courage — of  decision 
— and,  more  than  all,  of  sincerity. 
But  he  adds,  and,  we  think,  with 
justice — 

"  He  was  egotistical,  but  not  selfish  ; 
and  his  anxiety  to  do  what  was  right 
was  one  chief  cause  of  his  irresolution. 
He  would  have  been  a  more  consistent, 
if  he  had  been  a  less  scrupulous,  man. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  times  which  tried 
men's  souls  to  the  uttermost,  and  when 
boldness  was  as  much  required  in  a 
statesman  as  virtue.  His  moral  instinct 
was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  resort  to 
means  of  which  his  conscience  disap- 
proved ;  and  if  he  knew  he  had  acted 
wrongly,  he  instantly  felt  all  the  agony 
of  remorse.  .  .  .  His  constant  aim 
was  to  do  right  ;  and  although  he  some- 
times deceived  himself  and  made  great 
mistakes,  they  were  the  errors  of  his 
judgment  rather  than  of  his  heart." 

There  was  one  comprehensive 
quality  wanting  in  Cicero's  nature, 
which  clouded  his  many  excel- 
lencies, led  him  continually  into 
false  positions,  and  even  in  his 
delightful  letters  excites  in  the 
reader,  from  time  to  time,  an  im- 
patient feeling  of  contempt :  he 
wanted  manliness.  It  was  a  quality 
which,  without  doubt,  was  dying 
out  in  his  day  amongst  even  the 
best  of  the  luxurious  and  corrupt 
aristocracy  of  Rome.  It  was  per- 
haps but  little  missed  in  his  char- 
acter by  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him  best.  But  without  that  quality, 
to  an  English  mind,  no  man  is  re- 
cognised as  the  true  philosopher  or 
hero. 
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PART  VIII. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — DEPARTURES. 


ALL  was  confusion  and  dismay  at 
Tilney.  Bella  Lyle's  cold  turned 
out  to  be  scarlatina,  and  Mark  and 
Alice  brought  back  tidings  that 
old  Commodore  Graham  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  was  seriously, 
if  not  dangerously,  ill.  Of  course, 
the  company  scattered  like  an  ex- 
ploded shell.  The  Graham  girls 
hastened  back  to  their  father,  while 
the  other  guests  sought  safety  in 
flight,  the  great  struggle  now  being 
who  should  soonest  secure  post- 
horses  to  get  away.  Like  many 
old  people  rich  in  this  world's 
comforts,  Mrs  Maxwell  had  an 
especial  aversion  to  illness  in  any 
shape.  It  was  a  topic  she  never 
spoke  on ;  and,  if  she  could,  would 
never  have  mentioned  before  her. 
Her  intimates  understood  this  tho- 
roughly, and  many  were  the  ex- 
pressions employed  to  imply  that 
Mr  Such-a-one  had  a  fever,  or  Mrs 
So-and-so  was  given  over  by  her 
doctors.  As  to  the  fatal  result  it- 
self, it  was  always  veiled  in  a  sort 
of  decent  mystery,  as  though  it 
would  not  be  perfectly  polite  to  in- 
quire whither  the  missing  friend 
had  retired  to. 

"  Dr  Reede  says  it  is  a  very  mild 
case  of  the  malady,  and  that  Bella 
will  be  up  in  a  day  or  two,  aunt/' 
said  Alice. 

"  Of  course  she  will,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  pettishly.  "  It's  just  a  cold 
and  sore  throat— they  hadn't  that 
fine  name  for  it  long  ago,  and  peo- 
ple got  well  all  the  sooner.  Is  he 
gone?" 

"  No  ;  he's  talking  with  Mark 
in  the  library  ;  he'll  be  telling  him, 
I  think,  about  the  Commodore." 

^ "  Well,  don't  ask  him  to  stop  to 
dinner;  we  have  sorrow  enough 
without  seeing  a  doctor." 

"  Oh,  here  comes  Mark  !  where 
is  Dr  Reede  ?" 


"  He's  gone  over  to  see  Maitland. 
Fenton  came  to  say  that  he  wished 
to  see  him." 

"  Surely  he's  not  ill,"  said  Alice. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  what  a  misfortune 
that  would  be !"  cried  the  old  lady, 
with  real  affliction  in  her  tone ;  "  to 
think  of  Mr  Norman  Maitland  tak- 
ing ill  in  one's  house." 

"  Haven't  you  been  over  to  ask 
after  him,  Mark  ?" 

"  No.  I  was  waiting  till  Reede 
came  back  :  he's  one  of  those  men 
that  can't  bear  being  inquired  after ; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  he 
was  not  ill,  he'd  not  take  the  anx- 
iety in  good  part." 

"  How  he  has  contrived  to  play 
the  tyrant  to  you  all,  I  can't  ima- 
gine," said  Alice  ;  "  but  I  can  see 
that  every  whim  and  caprice  he 
practises  is  studied  as  courtiers 
study  the  moods  of  their  masters." 

"  To  be  sure,  darling,  naturally," 
broke  in  Mrs  Maxwell,  who  always 
misunderstood  everybody.  "  Of 
course,  we  are  only  too  happy  to 
indulge  him  in  a  whim  or  fancy  ; 
and  if  the  Doctor  thinks  turtle 
would  suit  him  —  turtle  is  so 
light ;  I  took  it  for  several  weeks 
for  luncheon — we  can  have  it  at 
once.  Will  you  touch  the  bell, 
Mark,  and  I'll  tell  Raikes  to  tele- 
graph? Who  is  it  he  gets  it  from?" 

Mark  pulled  the  bell,  but  took 
no  notice  of  her  question.  "  I 
wish,"  muttered  he  below  his 
breath,  "  we  had  never  come  here. 
There's  Bella  now  laid  up,  and 
here's  Maitland.  I'm  certain  he's 
going  away,  for  I  overheard  Fenton 
ask  about  the  distance  to  Dun- 
dalk." 

"I  suppose  we  might  survive 
even  that  misfortune,"  said  she, 
haughtily. 

"And  one  thing  I'll  swear  to," 
said  Mark,  walking  the  room  with 
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impatience — "  it's  the  last  Ireland 
will  see  of  him." 

"  Poor  Ireland  !  the  failure  in 
the  potato-crop  was  bad  enough, 
but  this  is  more  than  can  be  en- 
dured." 

"  That's  all  very  fine,  Alice,  but 
I'm  much  mistaken  if  you  are  as 
indifferent  as  you  pretend." 

"Mark!  what  do  you  mean?" 
said  she,  angrily. 

"Here's  Raikes  now,  and  will 
some  one  tell  him  what  it  is  we 
want  1 "  said  Mrs  Maxwell ;  but 
the  others  were  far  too  deeply  en- 
gaged in  their  own  whispered  con- 
troversy now  to  mind  her. 

"  Captain  Lyle  will  tell  you  by- 
and-by,  Raikes,"  said  she,  gathering 
up  the  mass  of  loose  impedimenta 
with  which  she  usually  moved  from 
one  room  to  the  other,  and  by 
which,  as  they  fell  at  every  step,  her 
course  could  always  be  tracked. 
"  He'll  tell  you,"  added  she,  mov- 
ing away.  "  I  think  it  was  caviar, 
and  you  are  to  telegraph  for  it  to 
Swan  &  Edgar's  ;  but  my  head  is 
confused  to-day, — I'll  just  go  and 
lie  down." 

As  Mrs  Maxwell  left  by  one  door, 
Alice  passed  out  by  another  ;  while 
Mark,  whose  temper  evinced  itself 
in  a  flushed  cheek  and  a  contracted 
brow,  stood  at  a  window,  fretfully 
tapping  the  ground  with  his  foot. 

"Have  you  any  orders,  sir?" 
asked  Raikes. 

"  Orders  !  No — stay  a  moment. 
Have  many  gone  away  this  morn- 
ing 1 " 

"  Nearly  all,  sir.  Except  your 
family  and  Mr  Maitland,  there's 
nobody  left  but  Major  Clough,  and 
he's  going,  I  believe,  with  Dr 
Eeede." 

"  You've  heard  nothing  of  Mr 
Maitland  going,  have  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  his  man  sent  for 
post-horses  about  an  hour  ago." 

Muttering  impatiently  below  his 
breath,  Mark  opened  the  window 
and  passed  out  upon  the  lawn. 
What  an  unlucky  turn  had  every- 
thing taken !  It  was  but  a  week 
ago,  and  his  friend  Maitland  was  in 
high  delight  with  all  around  him. 
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The  country,  the  scenery,  the  peo- 
ple, were  all  charming — indeed,  in 
the  intervals  between  the  showers, 
he  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
climate.  As  for  Lyle  Abbey,  he 
pronounced  it  the  perfection  of  a 
country-house  ;  and  Mark  actually 
speculated  on  the  time  when  these 
opinions  of  his  distinguished  friend 
would  have  acquired  a  certain  cur- 
rency, and  the  judgment  of  one 
that  none  disputed  would  be  re- 
corded of  his  father's  house.  And 
all  these  successes  were  now  to  be 
reversed  by  this  stupid  old  sailor's 
folly — insanity  he  might  call  it ; 
for  what  other  word  could  charac- 
terise the  pretension  that  could 
claim  Norman  Maitland  for  a  son- 
in-law  ? — Maitland,  that  might  have 
married,  if  the  law  would  have  let 
him,  half  a  score  of  infantas  and 
archduchesses,  and  who  had  but  to 
choose  throughout  Europe  the  al- 
liance that  would  suit  him.  And 
Alice — what  could  Alice  mean  by 
this  impertinent  tone  she  was  tak- 
ing towards  him  ?  Had  the  great 
man's  patience  given  way  under  it 
all,  and  was  he  really  going  away, 
wearied  and  tired  out  1 

While  Mark  thus  doubted  and 
reasoned  and  questioned,  Maitland 
was  seated  at  his  breakfast  at  one 
side  of  the  fire,  while  Dr  Reede  con- 
fronted him  at  the  other. 

Though  Maitland  had  sent  a 
message  to  say  he  wished  to  see  the 
Doctor,  he  only  gave  him  now  a 
divided  attention,  being  deeply  en- 
gaged, even  as  he  talked,  in  de- 
ciphering a  telegram  which  had 
just  reached  him,  and  which  was 
only  intelligible  through  a  key  to 
the  cipher. 

"So  then,  Doctor,  it  is  simply 
the  return  of  an  old  attack — a  thing 
to  be  expected,  in  fact,  at  his  time 
of  life  ? " 

"  Precisely,  sir.  He  had  one  last 
autumn  twelvemonth,  brought  on 
by  a  fit  of  passion.  The  old  Commo- 
dore gives  way  rather  to  temper." 

"  Ah  !  gives  way,  does  he  ?  "  mut- 
tered Maitland,  while  he  mumbled 
below  his  breath, "  *  seventeen  thou- 
sand and  four  D  +  X,  and  a  gamba 
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— a  very  large  blood-letting.'  By 
the  way,  Doctor,  is  not  bleeding — 
bleeding  largely — a  critical  remedy 
with  a  man  of  seventy  six  or  seven  1 " 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed,  sir ;  and 
if  you  observe,  I  only  applied  some 
leeches  to  the  nuchce.  You  misap- 
prehended me  in  thinking  I  took 
blood  from  him  freely." 

"  Oh  yes,  very  true,"  said  Mait- 
land,  recovering  himself.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  you  treated  him  with 
great  judgment.  It  is  a  case,  too, 
for  much  caution.  Forty-seven  and 
two  G.'s,"  and  he  hastily  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  his  little  book, 
muttering  continually,'  "  and  two 
G.'s,  forty-six,  forty-seven,  with  two 
B.'s,  two  F.'s.  Ah!  here  it  is. 
Shivering  attacks  are  dangerous — 
are  they — in  these  cases  ? " 

"  In  which  cases  1 "  asked  the 
Doctor,  for  his  shrewd  intelligence 
at  once  perceived  the  double  ob- 
ject which  Maitland  was  trying  to 
contemplate. 

"  In  a  word,  then,"  continued 
Maitland,  not  heeding  the  Doc- 
tor's question,  but  bending  his  gaze 
fixedly  on  the  piece  of  paper  be- 
fore him,  scrawled  over  and  blot- 
ted by  his  own  hand — "  in  a  word, 
then,  a  man  of  seventy  seized  with 
paralysis,  and,  though  partially  ral- 
lied by  bleeding,  attacked  with  shiv- 
ering, is  in  a  very  critical  state  ?  But 
how  long  might  he  live  in  that  way? " 

"We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
Commodore  Graham,  I  apprehend  1 " 
asked  the  Doctor,  slyly. 

"No;  I  am  simply  putting  a 
case — a  possible  case.  Doctors,  I 
know,  are  not  fond  of  these  ima- 
gined emergencies  :  lawyers  like 
them." 

"Doctors  dislike  them,"  broke 
in  Reede,  "  because  they  are  never 
given  to  them  in  any  complete- 
ness— every  important  sign  of  pulse 
and  tongue  and  temperature  omit- 
ted  " 

"  Of  course  you  are  right,"  said 
Maitland,  crumpling  up  the  tele- 
gram and  the  other  papers  ;  "  and 
now  for  the  Commodore.  You  are 
not  apprehensive  of  anything  seri- 
ous, I  hope1?" 
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"  It's  an  anxious  case,  sir — a  very 
anxious  case  ;  he's  eighty-four." 

"  Eighty -four  !  "  repeated  Mait- 
land, to  whom  the  words  conveyed 
a  considerable  significance. 

"  Eighty  -four  !"  repeated  the 
other  once  more.  "  No  one  would 
suspect  it.  Why,  Sally  Graham  is 
the  same  age  as  my  wife ;  they 
were  at  school  together." 

Too  polite  to  push  a  question 
which  involved  a  double-shotted 
answer,  Maitland  merely  said,  "  In- 
deed !  "  and,  after  a  slight  pause, 
added — "You  said,  I  think,  that 
the  road  to  Dundalk  led  past  Com- 
modore Graham's  cottage  1 " 

"  By  the  very  gate." 

"May  I  offer  you  a  seat  with 
me  1  I  am  going  that  way.  I  have 
received  news  which  calls  me  sud- 
denly to  England." 

"  I  thank  you  much,  but  I  have 
some  visits  yet  to  make  before  I 
return  to  Port  Graham.  I  promised 
to  stop  the  night  there." 

Having  charged  the  Doctor  to 
convey  to  the  Commodore's  daugh- 
ters his  sincere  regret  for  their 
father's  illness,  and  his  no  less  sin- 
cere hope  of  a  speedy  recovery, 
Maitland  endeavoured,  in  recogni- 
tion of  a  preliminary  question  or 
two  about  himself,  to  press  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  fe.e ;  but  the  Doctor, 
armed  with  that  self-respect  and 
tact  his  profession  so  eminently 
upholds,  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
took  his  leave,  perhaps  well  re- 
quited in  having  seen  and  spoken 
with  the  great  Mr  Norman  Mait- 
land of  whom  half  the  country 
round  were  daily  talking. 

"  Mr  Maitland  is  not  ill,  I  hope  1 " 
said  Alice,  as  she  met  the  Doctor 
on  his  way  through  the  garden. 

"No,  Mrs  Trafford;  I  have  been 
making  a  friendly  call — no  more," 
said  the  Doctor,  rather  vain  that  he 
could  thus  designate  his  visit ;  and, 
with  a  few  words  of  advice  about 
her  sister,  he  went  his  way.  Alice, 
meanwhile,  saw  that  Maitland  had 
observed  her  from  his  window,  and 
rightly  guessed  that  he  would  soon 
be  in  search  of  her. 

With  that  feminine  instinct  that 
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never  deceives  in  such  cases,  she 
determined  that  whatever  was  to 
pass  between  them  should  be  un- 
disturbed. She  selected  a  most 
unfrequented  path,  bordered  on  one 
side  by  the  high  laurel-hedge,  and 
on  the  other  by  a  little  rivulet,  be- 
yond which  lay  some  rich  meadows, 
backed  in  the  distance  by  a  thick 
plantation. 

She  had  not  gone  far  when  she 
heard  a  short  quick  footstep  behind 
her,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Maitland 
was  at  her  side.  "  You  forgot  to 
liberate  me,"  said  he,  "  so  I  had  to 
break  my  arrest." 

"  Signor  mio,  you  must  forgive 
me — we  have  had  such  a  morning  of 
confusion  and  trouble:  first  Bella 
ill — not  seriously,  but  confined  to 
bed ;  and  then  this  poor  old  Com- 
modore— the  Doctor  has  told  you 
all  about  it;  and,  last  of  all,  Mark 
storming  about  the  house,  and 
angry  with  every  one  for  having 
caught  cold  or  a  fever,  and  so  dis- 
gusted (the  great)  Mr  Maitland 
that  he  is  actually  hurrying  away 
with  a  vow  to  heaven  never  more 
to  put  foot  in  Ireland." 

"  Be  a  little  serious,  and  tell  me 
of  your  mission  this  morning,"  said 
he,  gravely. 

"  Three  words  will  do  it.  We 
reached  Port  Graham  just  as  the 
Doctor  arrived  there.  The  Com- 
modore, it  seemed,  got  home  all 
safe  by  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and,  instead  of  going  to 
bed,  ordered  a  fire  in  his  dressing- 
room,  and  a  bottle  of  mulled  port ; 
with  which  aids  to  comfort  he  sat 
down  to  write.  It  would  not  ap- 
pear, however,  that  he  had  got  far 
in  his  correspondence,  for  at  six, 
when  his  man  entered,  he  found 
but  two  lines,  and  his  master,  as  he 
thought,  fast  asleep;  but  which 
proved  to  be  a  fit  of  some  kind,  for 
he  was  perfectly  insensible.  He 
rallied,  however,  and  recognised  his 
servant,  and  asked  for  the  girls. 
And  now  Dr  Reede  thinks  that 
the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure 
passed  off,  and  that  all  will  go  well." 

"It  is  most  unhappy — most  un- 
happy," muttered  Maitland.  "  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  it  all." 
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"  Of  course  you  are,  though  per- 
haps not  realty  to  blame — at  least 
not  blamable  in  a  high  degree." 

"  Not  in  any  degree,  Mrs  Traf- 
ford." 

"  That  must  be  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. At  all  events,  your  secret  is 
safe,  for  the  old  man  has  totally 
forgotten  all  that  occurred  last 
night  between  you ;  and,  lest  any 
clue  to  it  should  remain,  I  carried 
away  the  beginning  of  the  letter  he 
was  writing.  Here  it  is." 

"  How  thoughtfully  done  ! "  said 
he,  as  he  took  the  paper  and  read 
aloud,  "  '  Dear  Triphook,  come  over 
and  help  me  to  a  shot  at  a  rascal' — 
not  civil,  certainly — '  at  a  rascal ; 

that,  because  he  calls  himself ' 

It  was  well  he  got  no  farther,"  added 
he,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  A  good,  bold  hand  it  is  too  for 
such  an  old  man.  I  declare,  Mr 
Maitland,  I  think  your  usual  luck 
must  have  befriended  you  here. 
The  fingers  that  held  the  pen  so 
steadily  might  have  been  just  as 
unshaken  with  the  pistol." 

There  was  something  so  provoca- 
tive in  her  tone  that  Maitland  de- 
tected the  speech  at  once,  and  be- 
came curious  to  trace  it  to  a  cause. 
At  this  sally,  however,  he  only 
smiled  in  silence. 

"I  tried  to  persuade  Mark  to 
drive  over  and  see  Tony  Butler," 
continued  she,  "  but  he  wouldn't 
consent :  in  fact,  a  general  impulse 
to  be  disobliging  would  appear  to 
have  seized  on  the  world  just  now. 
Don't  you  think  so  1 " 

"By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  your  protege,  Butler,  re- 
fuses to  accept  my  offer.  I  got 
three  lines  from  him,  very  dry  and 
concise,  saying  'No'  to  me.  Of 
course  I  trust  to  your  discretion 
never  to  disclose  the  negotiation  in 
any  way.  I  myself  shall  never 
speak  of  it ;  indeed  I  am  very  little 
given  to  doing  civil  things,  and 
even  less  accustomed  to  finding 
them  ill  received,  so  that  my  secrecy 
is  insured." 

"  He  ought  not  to  have  refused," 
said  she,  thoughtfully. 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  He  ought    certainly   to    have 
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given  the  matter  more  considera- 
tion. I  wish  I  could  have  been 
consulted  by  him.  Is  it  too  late 
yet?" 

"  I  suspect  it  is,"  said  he,  dryly. 
"  First  of  all,  as  I  told  you,  I  am 
little  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  re- 
pulse ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no 
time  to  renew  the  negotiation.  I 
must  leave  this  to-day." 

"  To-day  r 

"Within  an  hour,"  added  he, 
looking  at  his  watch ;  "  I  must 
manage  to  reach  Dublin  in  time  to 
catch  the  mail-packet  to-morrow 
morning. 

"  This  is  very  sudden,  this  deter- 
mination." 

"Yes,  I  am  called  away  by  tid- 
ings I  received  a  while  ago — tidings 
of,  to  me,  the  deepest  importance." 

"  Mark  will  be  extremely  sorry," 
said  she,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Not  sorrier  than  I  am,"  said 
he,  despondently. 

"  We  all  counted  on  your  coming 
back  with  us  to  the  Abbey ;  and  it 
was  only  a  while  ago  Bella  begged 
that  we  should  wait  here  for  a  day 
or  twro,  that  we  might  return  to- 
gether, a  family  party." 

"  What  a  flattery  there  is  in  the 
phrase !"  said  he,  with  deep  feeling. 

"  You  don't  know,"  continued 
she,  "  what  a  favourite  you  are  with 
my  mother.  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self to  repeat  how  she  speaks  of 
you." 

"  Why  will  you  multiply  my  re- 
grets, Mrs  Trafford  ?  why  will  you 
make  my  parting  so  very,  very 
painful?" 

"  Because  I  prefer  that  you 
should  stay ;  because  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  a  whole  house  who 
will  be  afflicted  at  your  going." 

"  You  have  told  me  of  all,  save 
one,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  deepest 
feeling ;  "I  want  to  learn  what 
she  thinks." 

"She  thinks  that  if  Mr  Mait- 
land's  good-nature  be  only  on  a 
par  with  his  other  qualities,  he 
would  sooner  face  the  tiresomeness 
of  a  stupid  house  than  make  the 
owners  of  it  feel  that  they  bored 
him." 

"  She  does  not  think  anything  of 
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the  kind,"  said  he,  with  a  peculiar 
smile.  "  She  knows  that  there  is 
no  question  of  good-nature  or  of 
boredom  in  the  matter  at  all ;  but 
there  is  something  at  stake  far  more 
touching  than  either."  He  waited 
to  see  if  she  would  speak,  but  as 
she  was  silent,  he  went  on.  "I 
will  be  honest,  if  you  will  not.  I 
am  not  going  away  of  my  free  will. 
I  have  been  called  by  a  telegram 
this  morning  to  the  Continent ;  the 
matter  is  so  pressing  that — shall  I 
confess  it  1 — if  this  stupid  meeting 
with  the  Commodore  had  been  ar- 
ranged, I  should  have  been  a  de- 
faulter. Yes,  I'd  have  made,  I 
don't  well  know  what  explanation 
to  account  for  my  absence.  I  can 
imagine  what  comments  would 
have  been  passed  upon  my  conduct. 
I  feel  very  painfully,  too,  for  the 
part  I  should  have  left  to  such  of 
my  friends  here  as  would  defend 
me,  and  yet  have  not  a  fragment 
to  guide  their  defence.  And  still, 
with  all  these  before  me,  I  repeat, 
I  would  have  gone  away,  so  immi- 
nent is  the  case  that  calls  me,  and 
so  much  is  the  matter  one  that  in- 
volves the  whole  future  of  my  life. 
And  now,"  said  he,  while  his  voice 
became  fuller  and  bolder,  "  that  I 
have  told  you  this,  I  am  ready  to 
tell  you  more,  and  to  say  that  at 
one  word  of  yours — one  little  word 
—  I'll  remain." 

"  And  what  may  that  word  be  ?  " 
said  she,  quietly  ;  for  while  he  was 
speaking  she  had  been  preparing 
herself  for  some  such  issue. 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,"  said  he, 
gravely. 

"  Supposing,  then,  that  I  guess 
it — I  am  not  sure  that  I  do — but 
suppose  that — and  could  it  not  be 
just  as  well  said  by  another — by 
Bella,  for  instance  ?" 

"  You  know  it  could  not.  This 
is  only  fencing,  for  you  know  it 
could  not." 

"  You  mean,  in  fact,  that  I  should 
say,  Don't  go  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  I'm  willing  enough  to 
say  so,  if  my  words  are  not  to  con- 
vey more  than  I  intend  by  them." 

"  Fll  risk  even  that,"   said  he 
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quickly.  "Put  your  name  to  the 
bond,  and  we'll  let  lawyers  declare 
what  it  is  worth  after." 

"  You  frighten  me,  Mr  Maitland," 
said  she,  and  her  tone  showed  that 
now  at  least  she  was  sincere. 

"  Listen  to  me  for  one  moment, 
Alice,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  as 
he  walked  beside  her.  "You  are 
fully  as  much  the  mistress  of  your 
fate  as  I  am  master  of  mine.  You 
may  consult,  but  you  need  not  obey. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  never 
would  have  dared  on  a  hardihood 
that  would  probably  have  wrecked 
my  hopes.  It  is  j  ust  as  likely  I  never 
could  satisfy  the  friends  about  you 
on  the  score  of  my  fortune — my 
means — my  station,  and  so  on.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  scandal,  which 
makes  free  with  better  men,  may 
not  have  spared  me,  and  that  they 
who  would  have  the  right  to  ad- 
vise you  might  say,  Beware  of  that 
dreadful  man.  I  repeat,  this  is  an 
ordeal  my  pride  would  feel  it  hard 
to  pass  through  ;  and  so  I  come  to 
you  in  all  frankness,  and  declare  I 
love  you.  To  you — you  alone — 
I  will  give  every  guarantee  that 
a  man  may  give  of  his  honour 
and  honesty.  I  will  tell  all  my 
past,  and  so  much  as  I  mean  for 
the  future ;  and  in  return  I  only 
ask  for  time — nothing  but  time, 
Alice.  I  am  not  asking  you  for 
any  pledge,  simply  that  you  will 
give  me  —  what  you  would  not 
have  refused  a  mere  acquaintance 
—  the  happiness  of  seeing  you 
daily  ;  and  if — if,  I  say,  you  your- 
self should  not  deem  the  hand  and 
the  love  I  offer  beneath  you — if 
you  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
claims  of  him  who  would  share  his 
fortune  with  you — that  then — not 
till  then — others  should  hear  of  it. 
Is  this  too  much  for  me  to  ask  or 
you  to  give,  Alice?" 

"  Even  now  I  do  not  know  what 
you  ask  of  me." 

"First  of  all,  that  you  bid  me 
stay." 

"  It  is  but  this  moment  you  have 
declared  to  me  that  what  calls  you 
away  is  of  the  very  last  importance 
to  you  in  life." 

"The  last  but  one,  Alice— the 
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last  is  here,"  and  he  kissed  her 
hand  as  he  spoke,  but  still  with 
an  air  so  deferent  that  she  could 
not  resent  it. 

"I  cannot  consent  that  it  shall 
be  so/'  said  she,  with  energy.  "  It 
is  true,  I  am  my  own  mistress,  and 
there  is  but  the  greater  reason  why 
I  should  be  more  cautious.  We 
are  almost  strangers  to  each  other. 
All  the  flattery  of  your  professions 
— and  of  course  I  feel  it  as  flattery 
— does  not  blind  me  to  the  fact 
that  I  scarcely  know  you  at  all." 

"Why  not  consent  to  know  me 
more?"  asked  he,  almost  implor- 
ingly. 

"  I  agree,  if  no  pledge  is  to  ac- 
company my  consent." 

"Is  not  this  a  somewhat  hard 
condition?"  said  he,  with  a  voice 
of  passionate  meaning.  "  You  bid 
me,  in  one  word,  place  all  that  I 
have  of  hope  on  the  issue  —  not 
even  on  that,  but  simply  for  leave 
to  play  the  game.  Is  this  gener- 
ous, Alice — is  it  even  just  1" 

"  You  bewilder  me  with  all  these 
subtleties,  and  I  might  ask  if  this 
were  either  just  or  generous ;  but 
at  least  I  will  be  frank.  I  like  you 
very  well.  I  think  it  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  I  might  like  you  better; 
but  even  after  that,  Mr  Maitland, 
there  would  be  a  long  stage  to 
travel  to  that  degree  of  regard  which 
you  profess  to  desire  from  me.  Do 
I  make  myself  understood?" 

"Too  well,  for  me  and  my 
hopes  ! "  said  he,  despondingly. 
"  You  are  able,  however,  to  impose 
hard  conditions." 

"I  impose  none,  sir.  Do  not 
mistake  me." 

"  You  leave  none  others  open  to 
me,  at  least,  and  I  accept  them. 
To  give  me  even  that  faint  chance 
of  success,  however,  I  must  leave 
this  to-day.  Is  it  not  better  I 
should?" 

"I  really  cannot  advise,"  said 
she,  with  a  well-assumed  coldness. 

"  Even  contingently  Mrs  Trafford 
will  not  involve  herself  in  my  for- 
tunes," said  he,  half  haughtily. 
"Well,  my  journey  to  Ireland, 
amongst  other  benefits,  has  taught 
me  a  lesson  that  all  my  wander- 
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ings  never  imparted.  I  have  at 
last  learned  something  of  humility. 
Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr  Maitland,"  said 
she,  with  calm,  but  evidently  not 
without  effort. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand, 
held  it  for  a  moment  or  two  in  his 
own,  and,  with  a  very  faint  Good- 
bye, turned  away  and  left  her.  He 
turned  suddenly  around,  after  a 
few  paces,  and  came  back.  "  May 
I  ask  one  question,  Alice,  before  I 
go?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
answer  it,"  said  she,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  add  jealousy 
to  my  other  torments.  Tell  me, 
then " 

"  Take  care,  sir,  take  care ;  your 
question  may  cost  you  more  than 
you  think  of." 

"Good-bye — good-bye,"  said  he, 
sadly,  and  departed.  "Are  the 
horses  ready,  Fenton  1"  asked  he, 
as  his  servant  came  to  meet  him. 
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"  Yes,  sir ;  and  Captain  Lyle  has 
been  looking  for  you  all  over  the 
garden." 

"He's  going  — he's  off,  Bella," 
said  Alice,  as  she  sat  down  beside 
her  sister's  bed,  throwing  her  bon- 
net carelessly  down  at  her  feet. 

"Who  is  going?— who  is  off]" 
asked  Bella,  eagerly. 

"Of  course,"  continued  Alice, 
following  up  her  own  thoughts, 
"to  say  'stay'  means  more  than  I 
like  to  be  pledged  to — I  couldn't 
do  it." 

"  Poor  Tony  ! — give  him  my  love, 
Alice,  and  tell  him  I  shall  often 
think  of  him — as  often  as  ever  I 
think  of  bygone  days  and  all  their 
happiness." 

"  And  why  must  it  be  Tony  that 
I  spoke  of?"  said  Alice,  rising, 
while  a  deep  crimson  flush  covered 
her  face  and  brow.  "I  think 
Master  Tony  has  shown  us  latterly 
that  he  has  forgotten  the  long  ago, 
and  has  no  wish  to  connect  us  with 
thoughts  of  the  future." 


CHAPTER    XXX. — CONSPIRATORS. 


In  one  of  those  low-ceilinged 
apartments  of  a  Parisian  hdtel 
which  modern  luxury  seems  peculi- 
arly to  affect,  decorating  the  walls 
with  the  richest  hangings,  and 
gathering  together  promiscuously 
objects  of  art  and  vertu,  along  with 
what  can  minister  to  voluptuous 
ease,  Maitland  and  Caffarelli  were 
now  seated.  They  had  dined,  and 
their  coffee  stood  before  them  on  a 
table  spread  with  a  costly  dessert 
and  several  bottles,  whose  length 
of  neck  and  colour  indicated  choice 
liquor. 

They  lounged  in  the  easiest  of 
chairs  in  the  easiest  of  attitudes, 
and,  as  they  puffed  their  havannahs, 
did  not  ill  represent  in  tableau  the 
luxurious  self-indulgence  of  the  age 
we  live  in.  For  let  us  talk  as  we 
will  of  progress  and  mental  activity, 
be  as  boastful  as  we  may  about  the 
march  of  science  and  discovery,  in 
what  are  we  so  really  conspicuous 
as  in  the  inventions  that  multiply 
ease,  and  bring  the  means  of  indul- 


gence within  the  reach  of  even  mo- 
derate fortune  ? 

As  the  wood  fire  crackled  and 
flared  on  the  ample  hearth,  a  heavy 
plash  of  hail  struck  the  window, 
and  threatened  almost  to  smash  it. 

"  What  a  night ! "  said  Maitland, 
drawing  closer  to  the  blaze.  "  I 
say,  Carlo  mio,  it's  somewhat  cosier 
to  sit  in  this  fashion  than  be  tod- 
dling over  the  Mont  Cenis  in  a 
shabby  old  sledge,  and  listening  to 
the  discussion  whether  you  are  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  '  Refuge  No. 
One 'or 'No.  Two.'" 

"  Yes,"  said  Caffarelli,  "  it  must 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  you  to 
have  got  my  telegram  in  Dublin, 
and  to  know  that  you  need  not 
cross  the  Alps." 

"  If  I  could  only  have  been  cer- 
tain that  I  understood  it  aright,  I'd 
have  gone  straight  back  to  the 
north  from  whence  I  came ;  but 
there  was  a  word  that  puzzled  me — 
the  word  '  calamita.'  Now  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  excellence  of 
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accenting  foreign  words  in  our  tele- 
graph offices ;  and  as  your  most 
amiable  and  philosophical  of  all 
nations  has  but  the  same  combina- 
tion of  letters  to  express  an  at- 
traction and  an  affliction,  I  was 
sorely  puzzled  to  make  out  whether 
you  wrote  with  or  without  an  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable.  It  made 
all  the  difference  in  the  world  whe- 
ther you  say  events  are  a  'load- 
stone '  or  a  '  misfortune.'  I  gave 
half  an  hour  to  the  study  of  the 
passage,  and  then  came  on." 

"  Per  Bacco  !  I  never  thought  of 
that ;  but  what,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  have  induced  you 
to  go  back  again  ?  " 
"  I  fell  in  love  ! " 
Caffarelli  pushed  the  lamp  aside 
to  have  a  better  view  of  his  friend, 
and  then  laughed  long  and  heartily. 
"  Maso  Arretini  used  often  to  say, 
'  Maitland  will  die  a  monk  ; '  and  I 
begin  now  to  believe  it  is  quite 
possible." 

"  Maso  was  a  fool  for  his  predic- 
tion. Had  I  meant  to  be  a  monk, 
I'd  have  taken  to  the  cowl  when  I 
had  youth  and  vigour  and  dash  in 
me,  the  qualities  a  man  ought  to 
bring  to  a  new  career.  Ha  !  what 
is  there  so  strange  in  the  fact  that 
I  should  fall  in  love  1 " 

"  Don't  ask  as  if  you  were  of- 
fended with  me,  and  I'll  try  and 
tell  you.'7 

"  I  am  calm  ;  go  on." 
"  First  of  all,  Maitland — no  easy 
conquest  would  satisfy  your  van- 
ity, and  you'd  never  have  patience 
to  pursue  a  difficult  one.  Again, 
the  objects  that  really  have  an  at- 
traction for  you — such  as  Ambition 
and  Power — have  the  same  fascina- 
tion for  you  that  high  play  has  for 
a  gambler.  You  do  not  admit  nor 
understand  any  other  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  one  is  nothing  if  not  frank  in 
these  cases. — You'd  never  believe 
any  woman  was  lovely  enough, 
clever  enough,  or  graceful  enough  to 
be  worthy  of  Norman  Maitland." 

"  The  candour  has  been  perfect. 
I'll  try  and  imitate  it,"  said  Mait- 
landy  filling  his  glass  slowly,  and 
slightly  wetting  his  lips.  "All  you 
have  just  said,  Carlo,  would  be  un- 
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impeachable  if  all  women  were  your 
countrywomen,  and  if  love  were 
what  it  is  understood  to  be  in  an 
Italian  city ;  but  there  are  such 
things  in  this  dreary  land  of  fog 
and  snow-drift  as  women  who  do 
not  believe  intrigue  to  be  the 
chief  object  of  human  existence, 
who  have  fully  as  much  self-respect 
as  they  have  coquetry,  and  who 
would  regard  no  addresses  so  offen- 
sive as  those  that  would  reduce 
them  to  the  level  of  a  class  with 
which  they  would  not  admit  com- 
panionship." 

"  Bastions  of  virtue  that  I  never 
ask  to  lay  siege  to  ! "  broke  out  the 
other,  laughing. 

"  Don't  believe  it,  Carlo.  You'd 
like  the  campaign  well,  if  you  only 
knew  how  to  conduct  it.  Why,  it's 
not  more  than  a  week  ago  I  quitted 
a  country-house  where  there  were 
more  really  pretty  women  than  you 
could  number  in  the  crowd  of  one 
of  your  ball-rooms  on  either  Arno 
or  Tiber." 

"And,  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
why  didn't  you  bring  over  one  of 
them  at  least,  to  strike  us  with 
wonderment  and  devotion  1 " 

"  Because  I  would  not  bring  envy, 
malice,  and  jealousy  to  all  south  of 
the  Alps ;  because  I  would  not  turn 
all  your  heads,  or  torment  your 
hearts ;  and,  lastly,  because — she 
wouldn't  come.  No,  Carlo,  she 
wouldn't  come." 

"  And  you  really  asked  her  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  first  I  made  the  la- 
mentable blunder  of  addressing  her 
as  I  should  one  of  your  own  dark- 
skinned  damsels,  but  the  repulse  I 
met  taught  me  better.  I  next 
tried  the  serious  line,  but  I  failed 
there  also ;  not  hopelessly,  how- 
ever— at  least  not  so  hopelessly  as 
to  deter  me  from  another  attempt. 
Yes,  yes ;  I  understand  your  smile, 
and  I  know  your  theory — there 
never  was  a  bunch  of  grapes  yet 
that  was  worth  going  on  tip-toe  to 
gather." 

"  Not  that,  but  there  are  scores 
within  reach  quite  as  good  as  one 
cares  for,"  said  Caffarelli,  laugh- 
ing. "  What  are  you  thinking  of  ] " 
asked  he,  after  a  pause. 
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"  I  was  thinking  what  possible 
hope  there  was  for  a  nation  of 
twenty  millions  of  men,  with  tem- 
perament like  yours — fellows  so 
ingrained  in  indolence  that  the 
first  element  they  weigh  in  every 
enterprise  was,  how  little  trouble 
it  was  to  cost  them." 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  Italian,  with 
more  show  of  energy,  "  I'd  hold  life 
as  cheaply  as  yourself  if  I  had  to 
live  in  your  country — breathe  only 
fogs,  and  inhale  nothing  pleasanter 
than  coal-smoke." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Maitland, 
gravely,  "  the  English  have  not  got 
climate — they  have  only  weather; 
but  who  is  to  say  if  out  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  skies  we  do  not  de- 
rive that  rare  activity  which  makes 
us  profit  by  every  favourable  emer- 
gency ? " 

"To  do  every  conceivable  thing 
but  one/' 

"  And  what  is  that  one  ? " 

"  Enjoy  yourselves  !  Oh,  caro 
amico,  you  do  with  regard  to  your 
pleasures  what  you  do  with  your 
music — you  steal  a  little  from  the 
Continent,  and  always  spoil  it  in 
the  adaptation." 

Maitland  sipped  his  wine  in  half- 
sullen  silence  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  said,  "  You  think  then,  really, 
we  ought  to  be  at  Naples  1 " 

"I  am  sure  of  it.  Baretti — do 
you  forget  Baretti  1  he  had  the 
wine-shop  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
trada  St  Lucia." 

"I  remember  him  as  a  Camor- 
rista." 

"The  same;  he  is  here  now. 
He  tells  me  that  the  Court  is  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  that  they  will  not  hear  of 
any  danger ;  that  they  laugh  every 
time  Cavour  is  mentioned ;  and 
now  that  both  France  and  England 
have  withdrawn  their  envoys,  the 
King  says  openly,  'It  is  a  pleasure 
to  drive  out  on  the  Chiaja  when  one 
knows  they'll  not  meet  a  French 
gendarme  or  an  English  detective.' " 

"  And  what  does  Baretti  say  of 
popular  feeling  ? " 

"  He  says  the  people  would  like 
to  do  something,  though  nobody 
seems  to  know  what  it  ought  to  be. 
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They  thought  that  Milano's  attempt 
t'other  day  was  clever,  and  they 
think  it  mightn't  be  bad  to  blow 
up  the  Emperor,  or  perhaps  the 
Pope,  or  both  ;  but  he  also  says 
that  the  Camorra  are  open  to  rea- 
son, and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Cavour  are  as  legitimate  food  for 
an  explosive  shell  as  the  others;  and, 
in  fact,  any  convulsion  that  will 
smash  the  shutters  and  lead  to  pil- 
lage must  be  good." 

"You  think  Baretti  can  be  de- 
pended on  1 " 

"  I  know  he  can.  He  has  been 
Capo  Camorrista  eight  years  in 
one  of  the  vilest  quarters  of  Naples; 
and  if  there  were  a  suspicion  of 
him,  he'd  have  been  stabbed  long 
ago." 

"  And  what  is  he  doing  here  1 " 

"  He  came  here  to  see  whether 
anything  could  be  done  about  assas- 
sinating the  Emperor." 

"I'd  not  have  seen  him,  Carlo. 
It  was  most  unwise  to  have  spoken 
with  him." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  said 
the  other,  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders.  "  He  comes  to  set  this 
clock  to  rights — it  plays  some  half- 
dozen  airs  from  Mercadante  and  Ver- 
di— and  he  knows  how  to  arrange 
them.  He  goes  every  morning  to  the 
Tuileries,  to  Mocquard,  the  Empe- 
ror's secretary :  he,  too,  has  an  Ita- 
lian musical  clock,  and  he  likes  to 
chat  with  Baretti." 

"I  distrust  these  fellows  greatly." 

"  That  is  so  English  !  "  said  Caf- 
farelli ;  "  but  we  Italians  have  a 
finer  instinct  for  knavery,  just  as 
we  have  a  finer  ear  for  music ;  and 
as  we  detect  a  false  note,  so  we 
smell  a  treachery,  where  you  John 
Bulls  would  neither  suspect  one  or 
the  other.  Baretti  sees  the  Prince 
Napoleon,  too,  almost  every  day, 
and  with  Pietri  he  is  like  a  brother." 

"  But  we  can  have  no  dealings 
with  a  fellow  that  harbours  such 
designs." 

"  Caro  amico,  don't  you  know  by 
this  time  that  no  Italian  of  the 
class  of  this  fellow  ever  imagines 
any  other  disentanglement  in  a  po- 
litical question  than  by  the  stiletto  1 
It  is  you,  or  I,  or  somebody  else, 
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must,  as  they  phrase  it,  '  pay  with 
his  skin. '  Fortunately  for  the  world , 
there  is  more  talk  than  action  in 
all  this ;  but  if  you  were  to  oppose 
it,  and  say,  '  None  of  this/  you'd 
only  be  the  first  victim.  We  put 
the  knife  in  politics  just  as  the 
Spanish  put  garlic  in  cookery :  we 
don't  know  any  other  seasoning, 
and  it  has  always  agreed  with  our 
digestion." 

"  Can  Giacomo  come  in  to  wind 
up  the  clock,  Eccellenza  1 "  said 
Caffarelli's  servant,  entering  at  the 
moment ;  and  as  the  Count  nodded 
an  assent,  a  fat,  large,  bright-eyed 
man  of  about  forty  entered,  with  a 
mellow  frank  countenance,  and  an 
air  of  happy  joyous  contentment 
that  might  have  sat  admirably  on 
a  well-to-do  farmer. 

"  Come  over  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine,  Giacomo,"  said  the  Count, 
filling  a  large  glass  to  the  brim  with 
burgundy;  and  the  Italian  bowed 
with  an  air  of  easy  politeness  first 
to  the  Count  and  next  to  Maitland, 
and  then,  after  slightly  tasting  the 
liquor,  retired  a  little  distance  from 
the  table,  glass  in  hand. 

"  My  friend  here/'  said  the 
Count,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand 
towards  Maitland,  "  is  one  of  our- 
selves, Giacomo,  and  you  may  speak 
freely  before  him." 

"  I  have  seen  the  noble  signer 
before/'  said  Giacomo,  bowing  re- 
spectfully, "  at  Naples,  with  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse." 

"  The  fellow  never  forgets  a  face ; 
nobody  escapes  him,"  muttered 
Caffarelli ;  while  he  added,  aloud, 
"  Well,  there  are  few  honester  pa- 
triots in  Italy  than  the  Count  of 
Syracuse." 

Giacomo  smiled,  and  showed  a 
range  of  white  teeth,  with  a  plea- 
sant air  of  acquiescence. 

"  And  what  is  stirring  1 — what 
news  have  you  for  us,  Giacomo  1 " 
asked  Caffarelli. 

"  Nothing,  Eccellenza — positively 
nothing.  The  French  seem  rather 
to  be  growing  tired  of  us  Italians, 
and  begin  to  ask,  'What,  in  the  name 
of  wonder,  do  we  really  want  ? '  and 
even  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
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t'other  day  said  to  one  of  ours, 
'  Don't  be  importunate.'  " 

"  And  will  you  tell  me  that  the 
Emperor  would  admit  to  his  pre- 
sence and  speak  with  fellows  band- 
ed in  a  plot  against  his  life  1 "  asked 
Maitland,  contemptuously. 

"  Does  the  noble  signor  know 
that  the  Emperor  was  a  Carbonaro 
once,  and  that  he  never  forgets  it  ] 
Does  the  noble  signor  know  that 
there  has  not  been  one  plot  against 
his  life — not  one — of  which  he 
has  not  been  duly  apprised  and 
warned  ?  " 

"  If  I  understand  you  aright, 
Master  Giacomo,  then,  it  is  that 
these  alleged  schemes  of  assassina- 
tion are  simply  plots  to  deliver  up 
to  the  Emperor  the  two  or  three 
amongst  you  who  may  be  sincere 
in  their  blood-thirstiness.  Is  that 
so?" 

Far  from  seeming  offended  at 
the  tone  or  the  tenor  of  this  speech, 
Giacomo  smiled  good-naturedly,  and 
said,  "I  perceive  that  the  noble 
signor  is  not  well  informed  either  as 
to  our  objects  or  our  organisation  ; 
nor  does  he  appear  to  know,  as  your 
Excellency  knows,  that  all  secret 
societies  have  a  certain  common 
brotherhood." 

"  What !  does  he  mean  when  op- 
posed to  each  other  ?  " 

"  He  does,  and  he  is  right,  Mait- 
land. As  bankers  have  their  chang- 
ing-houses,  these  fellows  have  their 
appointed  places  of  meeting ;  and 
you  might  see  a  Jesuit  in  talk  with 
a  Garibaldian,  and  a  wild  revolu- 
tionist with  one  of  the  Pope's  house- 
hold." 

"  The  real  pressure  of  these  fel- 
lows," whispered  the  Count,  still 
lower,  "  is  menace  !  Menace  it  was 
brought  about  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
menace  cannot  undo  its  conse- 
quences. Killing  a  king  is  try- 
ing an  unknown  remedy;  threat- 
ening to  kill  him  is  coercing  his 
policy.  And  what  are  you  about 
just  now,  Giacomo  1 "  added  he, 
louder. 

"  Little  jobs  here  and  there,  sig- 
nor, as  I  get  them  ;  but  this  morn- 
ing, as  I  was  mending  a  small  or- 
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gan  at  the  Due  de  Broglio's,  an 
agent  of  the  police  called  to  say  I 
had  better  leave  Paris." 

"  And  when  1 " 

"  To-night,  sir.  I  leave  by  the 
midnight  mail  for  Lyons,  and  shall 
be  in  Turin  by  Saturday." 

"  And  will  the  authorities  take 
his  word,  and  suffer  him  to  go  his 
road  without  surveillance?"  whis- 
pered Maitland. 

"  Si,  Signore  !  "  interposed  Gia- 
como,  whose  quick  Italian  ear  had 
caught  the  question.  "  I  won't  say 
that  they'll  not  telegraph  down  the 
whole  line,  and  that  at  every  sta- 
tion a  due  report  will  not  be  made 
of  me  ',  but  I  am  prepared  for  that, 
and  I  take  good  care  not  even  to 
ask  a  light  for  my  cigar  from  any 
one  who  does  not  wear  a  French 
uniform." 

"  If  I  had  authority  here,  Master 
Giacomo,"  said  Maitland,  "  it's  not 
you,  nor  fellows  like  you,  I'd  set  at 
liberty." 

"And  the  noble  signor  would 
make  a  great  mistake,  that's  all." 

"Why  so?" 

"  It  would  be  like  destroying  the 
telegraph  wires  because  one  received 
an  unpleasant  despatch,"  said  Gia- 
como, with  a  grin. 

"  The  fellow  avows,  then,  that  he 
is  a  spy,  and  betrays  his  fellows," 
whispered  Maitland. 

"  I'd  be  very  sorry  to  tell  him  so, 
or  hear  you  tell  him  so,"  whispered 
the  Count,  with  a  laugh. 

"Well,  Giacomo,"  added  he, 
aloud,  "  I'll  not  detain  you  longer. 
We  shall  probably  be  on  t'other 
side  of  the  Alps  ourselves  in  a  few 
days,  and  shall  meet  again.  A 
pleasant  journey  and  a  safe  one 
to  you  ;  "  he  adroitly  slipped  some 
napoleons  into  the  man's  hand  as 
he  spoke.  "  Tanti  saluti  to  all  our 
friends,  Giacomo,"  said  he,  waving 
his  hand  in  adieu  ;  and  Giacomo 
seized  it  and  kissed  it  twice  with 
an  almost  rapturous  devotion,  and 
withdrew. 

"  Well,"  cried  Maitland,  with  an 
irritable  vibration  in  his  tone, 
"  this  is  clear  and  clean  beyond 
me.  What  can  you  or  I  have  in 
common  with  a  fellow  of  this 
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stamp  1  or  supposing  that  we  could 
have  anything,  how  should  we  trust 
him?" 

"  Do  you  imagine  that  the  nobles 
will  ever  sustain  the  monarchy, 
my  dear  Maitland?  or  in  what 
country  have  you  ever  found  that 
the  highest  in  class  were  freest  of 
their  blood?  It  is  Giacomo,  and 
the  men  like  him,  who  defend 
kings  to-day  that  they  may  menace 
them  to-morrow.  These  fellows 
know  well  that  with  what  is  called 
a  constitutional  government  and  a 
parliament  the  king's  life  signifies 
next  to  nothing,  and  their  own 
trade  is  worthless.  They  might  as 
well  shoot  a  President  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation !  Besides,  if  we  do 
not  treat  with  these  men,  the  others 
will.  Take  my  word  for  it,  our 
King  is  wiser  than  either  of  us,  and 
he  never  despised  the  Camorra. 
But  I  know  what  you're  afraid  of, 
Maitland,"  said  he,  laughing  — 
"  what  you  and  all  your  countrymen 
tremble  before — that  precious  thing 
you  call  public  opinion,  and  your 
'Times'  newspaper!  There's  the 
whole  of  it.  To  be  arraigned  as  a 
regicide,  and  called  the  companion 
of  this,  that,  or  t'other  creature, 
who  was  or  ought  to  have  been 
guillotined,  is  too  great  a  shock  for 
your  Anglican  respectability;  and 
really  I  had  fancied  you  were 
Italian  enough  to  take  a  different 
view  of  this." 

Maitland  leaned  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  seemed  to  muse  for 
some  minutes.  "  Do  you  know, 
Carlo,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  don't 
think  I'm  made  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  This  fraternising  with  scoun- 
drels— for  scoundrels  they  are — is  a 
rude  lesson.  This  waiting  for  the 
mot  d'ordre  from  a  set  of  fellows 
who  work  in  the  dark,  is  not  to  my 
humour.  I  had  hoped  for  a  fair 
stand-up  fight,  where  the  best  man 
should  win ;  and  what  do  we  see 
before  us  ?  Not  the  cause  of  a 
throne  defended  by  the  men  who 
are  loyal  to  their  King,  but  a  vast 
lottery,  out  of  which  any  adven- 
turer is  to  draw  the  prize.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  it,  we  are  to  go  into  a 
revolution  to  secure  a  monarchy." 
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Caffarelli  leaned  across  the  table 
and  filled  Maitland's  glass  to  the 
brim,  and  then  replenished  his 
own. 

"  Caro  mio,"  said  he,  coaxingly, 
"  don't  brood  and  despond  in  this 
fashion,  but  tell  me  about  this 
charming  Irish  beauty.  Is  she  a 
brunette?" 

"  No  ;  fair  as  a  lily,  but  not  like 
the  blonde  damsels  you  have  so 
often  seen,  with  a  certain  timidity 
of  look  that  tells  of  weak  and  un- 
certain purpose.  She  might  by  her 
air  and  beauty  be  a  queen." 

"  And  her  name  1 " 

"  Alice.     Alicia,  you'd  call  it." 

"  Alice  is  better.  And  how  came 
she  to  be  a  widow  so  very  young  ? 
What  is  her  story  1 " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  how 
should  1 1  I  could  tell  nothing  of 
my  own,"  said  Maitland,  sternly. 

"  Rich  as  well  as  beautiful  — 
what  a  prize,  Maitland  !  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  why  you  hesitate 
about  securing  it." 

Maitland  gave  a  scornful  laugh, 
and  with  a  voice  of  bitterness  said, 
"  Certainly  my  pretensions  are 
great.  I  have  fortune — station — 
family — name — and  rank  to  offer 
her.  Can  you  not  remind  me, 
Carlo,  of  some  other  of  my  immense 
advantages  ? " 

"  I  know  this  much,"  said  the 
other,  doggedly,  "  that  I  never  saw 
you  fail  in  anything  you  ever  at- 
tempted." 

"  I  had  the  trick  of  success  once," 
said  Maitland,  sorrowfully,  "  but  I 
seem  to  have  lost  it.  But,  after 
all,  what  would  success  do  for  me 
here,  but  stamp  me  as  an  adven- 
turer?" 

"  You  did  not  argue  in  that 
fashion  two  years  ago,  when  you 
were  going  to  marry  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, and  the  half-sister  of  a  queen." 

"  Well,  I  have  never  regretted  that 
I  broke  off  the  match.  It  estranged 
me,  of  course,  from  him;  and  in- 
deed he  has  never  forgiven  me." 

"  He  might,  however,  now,  if  he 
saw  that  you  could  establish  your 
fortunes  so  favourably — don't  you 
think  so?" 

"No,  Carlo.     It  is  all  for  rank 
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and  title,  not  for  money,  that  he 
cares  !  His  whole  game  in  life  was 
played  for  the  Peerage.  He  wanted 
to  be '  My  Lord ;'  and  though  repeat- 
edly led  to  believe  he  was  to  have 
the  title,  the  minister  put  off,  and 
put  off,  and  at  last  fell  from  power 
without  keeping  his  pledge.  Now 
in  this  Spanish  business  he  bar- 
gained that  I  was  to  be  a  Duke — a 
Grandee  of  Spain.  The  Queen  de- 
clared it  impossible.  Munos  himself 
was  refused.  The  dukedom,  how- 
ever, I  could  have.  With  the 
glitter  of  that  ducal  coronet  before 
his  eyes,  he  paid  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  I  lost  at  the 
Jockey  Club  in  Paris,  and  he  merely 
said,  '  Your  luck  in  love  has  been 
somewhat  costly — don't  play  such 
high  stakes  again.'  " 

"  He  is  tres  grand  seigneur ! "  said 
the  Italian,  with  a  voice  of  intense 
admiration  and  respect. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maitland ;  "  in  every 
case  where  mere  money  enters,  he 
is  princely.  I  never  met  a  man 
who  thought  less  of  his  gold.  The 
strange  thing  is,  that  it  is  his 
ambition  which  exhibits  him  so 
small ! "  ^ 

"Adagio, adagio, caro  mio ! "  cried 
Caffarelli,  laughing.  "  I  see  where 
you  are  bound  for  now.  You  are 
going  to  tell  me,  as  you  have  some 
score  of  times,  that  to  all  English 
estimation  our  foreign  titles  are 
sheer  nonsense;  that  our  pauper 
counts  and  beggarly  dukes  are 
laughing,  matter  for  even  your  Man- 
chester folk;  and  that  in  your 
police  code  baron  and  blackleg  are 
synonyms.  Now,  spare  me  all 
this,  caro  Maitland,  for  I  know  it 
by  heart." 

"If  one  must  say  such  imper- 
tinences, it  is  well  to  say  them  to  a 
cardinal's  nephew." 

The  slight  flush  of  temper  in  the 
Italian's  cheek  gave  way  at  once, 
and  he  laughed  good-humouredly 
as  he  said :  "  Better  say  them  to  me, 
certainly,  than  to  my  uncle.  But, 
to  be  practical,  if  he  does  attach  so 
much  importance  to  rank  and  title, 
why  do  you  not  take  that  count- 
ship  of  Amain  the  King  offered  you 
six  months  ago,  and  which  to  this 
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day  lie  is  in   doubt  whether  you 
have  accepted  or  refused]  " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 
asked  Maitland,  eagerly. 

"I  know  it  in  this  wise:  that 
when  his  Majesty  mentioned  your 
name  t'other  day  to  Filangieri,  he 
said,  'The  Chevalier  Maitland  or 
Count  of  Amain — I  don't  know  by 
which  name  he  likes  to  call  him- 
self/ " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  1 " 

"  I  heard  it ;  I  was  present  when 
he  said  it." 

"If  I  did  not  accept  when  it 
was  offered,  the  reason  was  this : 
I  thought  that  the  first  time  I 
wrote  myself  Count  of  Amalfi,  old 
Santarelli  would  summon  me  before 
him  to  show  birth  and  parentage, 
and  fifty  other  particulars  which  I 
could  have  no  wish  to  see  inquired 
after;  and,  as  the  title  of  Amalfi 
was  one  once  borne  by  a  cadet  of 
the  royal  family,  he'd  have  been  all 
the  more  exacting  in  his  perquisi- 
tions before  inscribing  my  name  in 
that  precious  volume  he  calls  the 
'  Libro  d'Oro.7  If,  however,  you 
tell  me  that  the  King  considers  that 
I  have  accepted  the  rank,  it  gives 
the  matter  another  aspect." 

"  I  suspect  poor  old  Santarelli 
has  very  little  heart  for  heraldry 
just  now.  He  has  got  a  notion 
that  the  first  man  the  Revolution- 
ists will  hang  will  be  himself,  re- 
presenting, as  he  does,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  feudalism." 

"  There  is  one  way  to  do  it,  if  it 
could  be  managed,"  said  Maitland, 
pondering.  "  Three  lines,  in  the 
King's  hand,  addressing  me  'The 
Chevalier  Maitland,  Count  of  Amal- 
fi ! '  With  these  I'd  defy  all  the 
heralds  that  ever  carried  a  painted 
coat  in  a  procession." 

"  If  that  be  all,  I'll  promise  you 
it.  I  am  writing  to  Filangieri  to- 
morrow. Let  me  have  some  details 
of  what  men  you  have  recruited 
and  what  services  you  have  ren- 
dered, briefly,  not  formally ;  and  I'll 
say,  '  If  our  master  would  vouch- 
safe in  his  own  hand  a  line,  a 
word  even,  to  the  Count  of  Amalfi, 
it  would  be  a  recompense  he  would 
not  exchange  for  millions.'  I'll  say 
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Ludolf  at  Turin,  where  we  shall 
probably  be  in  a  week  or  two.'  " 

"  And  do  you  think  the  King 
will  accede  1 " 

"  Of  course  he  will.  We  are  not 
asking  for  a  pension,  or  leave  to 
shoot  at  Caserta.  The  thing  is  the 
same  as  done.  Kings  like  a  cheap 
road  out  of  their  indebtedness 
as  well  as  humbler  people.  If  not, 
they  would  never  have  invented 
crosses  and  grand  cordons." 

"  Now,  let  us  concoct  the  thing 
regularly,"  said  Maitland,  passing 
the  decanters  from  before  him,  as 
though,  by  a  gesture,  to  show  that 
he  had  turned  from  all  conviviality 
to  serious  considerations.  "  You," 
continued  he,  "will  first  of  all 
write  to  Filangieri." 

"  Yes.  I  will  say,  half  inciden- 
tally, as  it  were,  Maitland  is  here 
with  me,  as  eager  as  the  warmest  of 
us  in  the  cause.  He  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  recruit- 
ment, of  which  he  will  soon  send 
you  details " 

"Ay,  but  now,  that  fellow 
M'Caskey,  who  has  all  the  papers, 
did  not  meet  me  as  I  ordered  him, 
and  I  cannot  tell  where  he  is." 

"  I  am  to  blame  for  this,  Mait- 
land, for  I  ordered  him  to  come 
over  here,  as  the  most  certain  of  all 
ways  of  seeing  you." 

"  And  he  is  here  now  r\ " 

"Yes.  Arrived  last  night.  In 
the  hope  of  your  arrival,  I  gave 
him  a  rendezvous  here — any  hour 
from  ten  to  one  or  two  to-night — 
and  we  shall  soon  see  him." 

"  I  must  confess,  I  don't  care  how 
brief  the  interview  be :  the  man  is 
not  at  all  to  my  liking." 

"  You  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
bored  by  him  here,  at  least." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  The  police  are  certain  to  hear 
of  his  arrival,  and  to  give  him  a 
friendly  hint  to  arrange  his  private 
affairs  with  all  convenient  despatch, 
and  move  off." 

"  With  what  party  or  section  do 
they  connect  him  ?  " 

"With  how  many?  you  might 
perhaps  ask  ;  for  I  take  it  he  has 
held  office  with  every  shade  of  opin- 
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ion,  and  intrigued  for  any  cause 
from  Henry  V.  to  the  reddest  re- 
publicanism. The  authorities,  how- 
ever, always  deal  with  a  certain 
courtesy  to  a  man  of  this  sort.  They 
intimate,  simply,  We  are  aware  you 
are  here — we  know  pretty  well  for 
what ;  and  so,  don't  push  us  to 
any  disagreeable  measures,  but  cross 
over  into  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 
M'Caskey  himself  told  me  he  was 
recognised  as  he  drew  up  at  the 
hotel,  and  in  consequence  thinks 
he  shall  have  to  go  on  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"  Is  not  the  fellow's  vanity  in 
some  measure  a  reason  for  this  ? 
Does  he  not  rather  plume  himself 
on  being  '  1'homme  dangereux '  to 
all  Europe  1 " 

"  In  conversation  he  would  cer- 
tainly give  this  idea,  but  not  in 
fact.  He  is  marvellously  adroit  in 
all  his  dealings  with  the  authori- 
ties, and  in  nothing  is  he  more 
subtle  than  in  the  advantage  he 
takes  of  his  own  immense  conceit. 
He  invariably  makes  it  appear  that 
vanity  is  his  weak  point;  or,  as  he 
phrases  it  himself,  I  always  show 
my  adversary  so  much  of  my  hand 
as  will  mislead  him." 

"  And  is  he  really  as  deep  as  all 
this  would  imply? " 

"  Very  deep  for  an  Englishman ; 
fully  able  to  cope  with  the  cun- 
ningest  of  his  own  people,  but  a 
child  amongst  ours,  Maitland." 

Maitland  laughed  scornfully  as 
he  said,  "  For  the  real  work  of  life 
all  your  craft  avails  little.  No  man 
ever  cut  his  way  through  a  wood 
with  a  penknife,  were  it  ever  so 

8  "^The  Count  M'Caskey,  Eccel- 
lenza,  desires  to  know  if  you  re- 
ceive 1 "  said  Caffarelli's  servant,  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  Yes,  certainly,  but  do  not  ad- 
mit any  one  else." 

Very  significant — but  very  differ- 
ently significant — were  the  looks 
that  passed  between  Maitland  and 
Caffarelli  in  the  brief  interval  be- 
fore M'Caskey  entered.  At  last  the 
door  was  flung  wide,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Major  appeared  in  full 
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evening-dress,  one  side  of  his  coat  a 
blaze  of  stars  and  crosses,  while  in 
front  of  his  cravat  he  wore  the  rib- 
bon and  collar  of  some  very  showy 
order.  Nothing  could  be  easier 
than  his  entree — nothing  less  em- 
barrassed than  his  salutation  to 
each  in  turn,  as,  throwing  his  white 
gloves  into  his  hat,  he  drew  over  to 
the  table,  and  began  to  search  for 
an  unused  wine-glass. 

"  Here  is  a  glass,"  said  Caffarelli. 
What  will  you  drink?  This  is 
Bordeaux,  and  this  is  some  sort 
of  Hock ;  this  is  Moselle." 

"  Hand  me  the  sherry ;  I  am 
chilly.  I  have  been  chilly  all  day, 
and  went  out  to  dine  against  my 
will." 

"  Where  did  you  dine  1 " 

</  With  Plon-Plon,"  said  he,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  With  the  Prince  Napoleon  1 " 
asked  Maitland,  incredulously. 

"Yes;  he  insisted  on  it.  I  wrote 
to  him  to  say  that  La  Verrier,  the 
sous-prefet,  had  invited  me  to  make 
as  short  a  delay  at  Paris  as  was  con- 
sistent with  my  perfect  convenience 
— the  police  euphuism  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  I  said,  '  Pray  ex- 
cuse me  at  dinner,  for  I  shall  want 
to  see  Caffarelli.'  But  he  wouldn't 
take  any  apology,  and  I  went,  and 
we  really  were  very  pleasant." 

"  Who  was  there  1 "  asked  Caf- 
farelli. 

"  Only  seven  altogether  :  Bagra- 
tion  and  his  pretty  niece ;  an  Aldo- 
brandini  Countess  —  bygone,  but 
still  handsome ;  Joseph  Poniatow- 
sky;  Botrain  of  'LaPatrie;'  and 
your  humble  servant.  Fould,  I 
think,  was  expected,  but  did  not 
come.  Fearfully  hot,  this  sherry ; 
don't  you  think  so  1 " 

Maitland  looked  superbly  defi- 
ant, and  turned  his  head  away 
without  ceremony.  Caffarelli,  how- 
ever, came  quickly  to  the  rescue  by 
pushing  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy, 
and  saying,  "  And  it  was  a  pleasant 
party  ? " 

"Yes,  decidedly  pleasant/'  said 
M'Caskey,  with  the  air  of  one  pro- 
nouncing a  judicial  opinion.  "  The 
women  were  nice,  very  well  dressed 
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— the  little  Russian  especially ;  and 
then  we  talked  away  as  people  only 
do  talk  in  Paris,  where  there  is  none 
of  that  rotten  cant  of  London,  and 
no  subject  discussed  but  the  little 
trivialities  of  daily  life." 

Caffarelli's  eyes  sparkled  with  mis- 
chievous delight  as  he  watched  the 
expansive  vanity  in  M'Caskey's  face, 
and  the  disgust  that  darkened  in 
Maitland's.  "We  had  a  little  of 
everything,"  said  M'Caskey,  with 
his  head  thrown  back  and  two  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  jauntily  stuck  in 
his  waistcoat -pocket.  "We  had 
politics — Plon-Plon's  own  peculiar 
politics — Europe  a  democracy,  and 
himself  the  head  of  it.  We  dis- 
cussed dinners  and  dinner -givers 
— a  race  fast  dying  out.  We  talked 
a  little  finance,  and  lastly,  Women. 

"  Your  own  theme  !"  said  Caffar- 
elli,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head. 

"  Without  vanity,  I  might  say  it 
was.  Poor  old  D'Orsay  always 
said,  'Scratch  M'Caskey,  and  I'll 
back  myself  for  success  against  any 
man  in  Europe.' " 

Maitland  started  as  if  a  viper  had 
bitten  him,  but  by  an  effort  he 
seemed  to  restrain  himself,  and,  tak- 
ing out  his  cigar-case,  began  a  dili- 
gent search  for  a  cigar. 

"  Ha,  cheroots,  I  see  !  "  cried 
M'Caskey ;  "  cheroots  are  a  weak- 
ness of  mine.  Pick  me  out  a  well- 
spotted  one,  will  you  ?  " 

Maitland  threw  the  case  as  it  was 
across  the  table  to  him  without  a 
word. 

M'Caskey  selected  some  six  or 
eight,  and  laid  them  beside  him. 
"  You  are  low,  depressed,  this  even- 
ing, Maitland,"  said  he;  "what's 
the  matter  with  you  1 " 

"  No,  sir,  not  depressed — disgust- 
ed." 

"Ah,  disgusted  ! "  said  M'Caskey, 
slowly,  and  his  small  eyes  twinkled 
like  two  balls  of  fire.  "Would  it  be 
indiscreet  to  ask  the  cause  ] " 

"  It  would  be  very  indiscreet, 
Count  M'Caskey,"  interposed  Caf- 
f arelli,  "  to  forget  that  you  are  here 
purely  on  a  grave  matter  of  busi- 
ness— far  too  grave  to  be  compro- 
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mised  by  any  forgetfulness  on  the 
score  of  temper." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  broke  in  Maitland  ; 
"  there  can  always  be  found  a  fitting 
time  and  place  to  arrange  any  small 
questions  outstanding  between  you 
and  me.  We  want  now  to  learn 
something  of  what  you  have  done 
in  Ireland  lately,  for  the  King's 
service." 

M'Caskey  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  much  worn  pocket-book,  crammed 
to  bursting  with  a  variety  of  loose 
papers,  cards,  and  photographs, 
which  fell  about  as  he  opened  it. 
Not  heeding  the  disorder,  he  sought 
out  a  particular  page,  and  read  a- 
loud : "  Embarked  this  twenty-second 
of  September  at  Gravesend,  on  board 
the  Ocean  Queen,  bound  for  Mes- 
sina with  machinery,  two  hundred 
and  eleven  labourers — labourers  en- 
gaged for  two  years — to  work  on  the 
state  railroads;  twenty -eight  do. 
do.  on  board  of  the  Star  of  Swan- 
sea, for  Molo  de  Gaeta  with  coals — 
making,  with  three  hundred  and 
eighty-two  already  despatched,  with- 
in about  thirty  of  the  first  battalion 
of  the  Cacciatori  of  St  Patrick." 

"  Well  done  !  bravissimo  ! "  cried 
Caffarelli,  right  glad  to  seize  upon 
the  opportunity  to  restore  a  plea- 
santer  understanding. 

"  There's  not  a  man  amongst  them 
would  not  be  taken  in  the  Guards ; 
and  they  who  regard  height  of  sta- 
ture as  the  first  element  of  the  sol- 
dier— amongst  whom  I  am  not  one 
— would  pronounce  them  magnifi- 
cent ! ' 

"And  are  many  more  available 
of  the  same  sort  ? "  asked  Caffarelli. 

"  Ten  thousand,  sir,  if  you  like  to 
pay  for  them." 

"  Do  these  men  understand  that 
they  are  enlisted  as  soldiers,  not  en- 
gaged as  navvies  ?"  asked  Maitland. 

"As  well  as  you  do.  Whatever 
our  friend  Caffarelli  may  think,  I 
can  tell  him  that  my  countrymen 
are  no  more  deficient  in  acuteness 
than  his  own.  These  fellows  know 
the  cause  just  as  well  as  they  know 
the  bounty." 

"  I  was  not  inquiring  as  to  their 
sympathies,"  said  Maitland,  caus- 
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tically  ;  "  I  merely  wanted  to  hear 
how  they  understood  the  contract." 

"  They  are  hirelings,  of  course,  as 
I  am,  and  as  you  are,"  said  M'Caskey. 

"  By  what  presumption,  sir,  do  you 
speak  of  me  ? "  said  Maitland  rising, 
his  face  dark  with  passion.  "  If  the 
accidents  of  life  range  us  in  the 
same  cause,  is  there  any  other  tie 
or  bond  between  us  1 " 

"Once  more  I  declare  I  will 
have  none  of  this,"  said  Caffarelli, 
pushing  Maitland  down  into  his 
chair.  "  Count  M'Caskey,  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  have  placed  you 
under  my  orders.  These  orders  are, 
that  you  report  yourself  to  General 
Filangieri  at  Naples  as  soon  as  you 
can  arrive  there  ;  that  you  duly  in- 
form the  Minister  at  War  of  what 
steps  you  have  already  taken  in  the 
recruitment,  putting  yourself  at  his 
disposition  for  further  service.  Do 
you  want  money  1 "  added  he  in  a 
lower  tone,  as  he  drew  the  Major 
aside. 

"A  man  always  wants  money, 
sir,"  said  M'Caskey,  sententiously. 

"  I  am  your  banker  :  what  shall 
it  be  ? "  said  Caffarelli,  drawing  out 
his  pocket-book. 

"  For  the  present,"  said  M'Caskey, 
carelessly,  "a  couple  of  thousand 
francs  will  suffice.  I  have  a  rather 
long  bill  against  his  Majesty,  but  it 
can  wait." 

He  pocketed  the  notes  without 
deigning  to  look  at  them,  and  then, 
drawing  closer  to  Caffarelli,  said,  in 
a  whisper,  "You'll  have  to  keep 
your  friend  yonder  somewhat  '  bet- 
ter in  hand ' — you  will,  really.  If 
not,  I  shall  have  to  shoot  him. 

"  The  Chevalier  Maitland  is  your 
superior  officer,  sir,"  said  Caffarelli, 
haughtily.  "  Take  care  how  you 
speak  of  him  to  any  one,  but  more 
especially  to  me,  who  am  his 
friend." 

"I  am  at  his  'friend's'  orders 
equally,"  said  the  Major :  "  my  case 
contains  two  pistols." 

Caffarelli  turned  away  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulder,  and  a  look 
that  unmistakably  bespoke  disgust. 

"  Here  goes,  then,  for  the  stirrup- 
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cup  ! "  said  M'Caskey,  filling  a  large 
goblet  with  burgundy.  "To  our 
next  meeting,  gentlemen,"  and  he 
bowed  as  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 
"  Won't  you  drink  to  my  toast  ? " 
said  he,  stopping. 

Caffarelli  filled  his  glass,  and 
touched  it  to  his  lips  ;  but  Maitland 
sat  with  his  gaze  bent  upon  the 
fire,  and  never  looked  up. 

"  Present  my  homage  to  the  pretty 
widow  when  you  see  her,  Maitland, 
and  give  her  that,"  and  he  flung 
down  a  photograph  on  the  table. 
"  It's  not  a  good  one,  but  it  will 
serve  to  remind  her  of  me." 

Maitland  seized  the  card  and 
pitched  it  into  the  fire,  pressing 
down  the  embers  with  his  boot. 

Caffarelli  sprang  forward,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  M'Caskey's  shoul- 
ders. 

"When,  and  where?"  said  the 
Major,  calmly. 

"  Now — here — if  you  like,"  said 
Maitland,  as  calmly. 

"At  last,"  said  a  deep  voice,  and 
a  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  en- 
tered, followed  by  two  of  his  men. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  said  he,  address- 
ing the  Major,  "I  have  been  in 
search  of  you  since  eleven  o'clock. 
There's  a  special  train  waiting  to 
convey  you  to  Macon — pray  don't 
lose  any  more  time." 

"  I  shall  be  at  Naples  within  a 
fortnight,"  whispered  Maitland. 

"All  right,"  replied  M'Caskey. 
"M.  le  Brigadier,  a  vos  ordres. 
Good-bye,  Count.  By  the  way,  I 
was  forgetting  my  cheroots,  which 
are  really  excellent ;"  and  so  saying 
he  carefully  placed  them  in  his  ci- 
gar-case ;  and  then,  giving  his  great- 
coat to  one  of  the  gendarmes  to 
assist  him  while  he  drew  it  on,  he 
waved  a  little  familiar  adieu  with 
his  hand  and  departed. 

"My  dear  Maitland,  how  could 
you  so  far  forget  yourself,  and  with 
such  a  man  1 "  said  Caffarelli,  laying 
his  hands  on  his  shoulder. 

"  With  any  other  man  I  could  not 
have  forgotten  myself,"  said  he, 
sternly.  "  Let  us  think  no  more  of 
him." 
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A     SONG     OF     MATRIMONIAL     MATTERS. 
AIR — "  Woo'd  and  married  and  a'." 

ALL  lands  their  own  customs  and  manners 

Are  proud  to  preserve  and  display, 
Like  bands  under  different  banners, 

When  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 
Though  all  men  possess  the  same  passions, 

And  love  is  a  general  law, 
In  an  infinite  number  of  fashions 
They're  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
In  an  infinite  number  of  fashions 
They're  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

The  Russian,  all  tenderness  quelling, 

As  soon  as  the  courtship  is  out, 
Conducts  the  bride  home  to  his  dwelling, 

And  gives  her  a  touch  of  the  knout. 
'Tis  thus  in  the  law  of  allegiance 

Their  wives  a  rough  lesson  they  rjead, 
But  ours  are  so  bound  to  obedience, 
Such  discipline  none  of  them  need. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
They  vow  both  to  love  and  obey  us 
When  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

With  Us  now  such  brightness  and  beauty 

Are  cast  over  Hymen's  glad  hours, 
That  the  fetters  which  link  us  to  duty 

Are  hid  beneath  flounces  and  flowers. 
Yon  gay  English  bride  at  the  altar 

Appears  like  a  conquering  queen — 
A  contrast  to  her  with  the  halter, 

Who  once  might  at  Smithfield  be  seen. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
Yes,  wives  in  a  halter  at  Smithfield 
Were  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

Some  customs  we  now  should  think  shocking, 

Were  practised  of  old  without  blame  ; 
The  garter  and  throwing  the  stocking 

Were  counted  an  innocent  game. 
We  now  have  a  splendid  dejeuner, 

While  bridegroom  and  bride  slip  away  ; 
And  speeches  are  made  that  are  spooney, 
By  men  that  have  nothing  to  say. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
As  dull  as  if  some  one  was  buried, 
Not  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
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When  wives  by  the  ancients  were  wanted, 

They  got  them  by  paying  a  price ; 
And  daughters  whose  looks  were  much  vaunted, 

Enriched  their  old  sires  in  a  trice. 
Now  fathers,  as  most  men  discover, 

Before  any  daughter  can  go, 
Must  find  some  hard  cash  for  the  lover, 
Besides  the  young  lady's  trousseau. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
Tis  seldom  a  penniless  lassie 
Gets  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

'Twas  common  in  Babylon's  city 

A  strange  kind  of  auction  to  hold, 
Where  wives  were  put  up  that  were  pretty, 

And  to  the  best  bidders  were  sold. 
A  fund  was  thus  nicely  collected 

For  helping  the  plain  ones  away ; 
And  the  ugliest  weren't  rejected, 
Who  then  the  best  tocher  could  pay. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
'Twas  thus  both  the  plain  and  the  pretty 
Were  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

Some  nations  are  closely  restricted 

To  only  one  wife — at  a  time  ; 
To  polygamy  some  are  addicted, 

And  don't  think  a  Harem  a  crime. 
Whate'er  may  be  said  of  that  practice 

With  wives  of  more  pliable  stuff, 
By  most  of  us  here  the  plain  fact  is — 
One  wife  is  found  fully  enough. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast 
When  you're  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

We  hear  in  a  very  few  places 

Of  wives  with  more  husbands  than  one, 
Which  seems  a  ridiculous  basis 

For  building  a  household  upon. 
But  Nature  has  frolics  as  funny — 
The  Beehive  this  oddity  owns  ; 
For  the  Queen  of  those  makers  of  honey 
Has  husbands  in  all  of  her  drones. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
Ah  !  many  have  drones  for  their  husbands, 
When  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 

,0f  Marriage  my  present  discourse  is  ; 

And  yet  it  might  natural  seem 
That  the  various  kinds  of  Divorces 

Should  figure  as  part  of  my  theme. 
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But  scandals  are  grown  so  abundant, 
I  wish  from  them  all  to  keep  free  ; 
Even  a  falsely-accused  Co-respondent 
Is  what  I  hope  never  to  be. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a; ; 
Preserve  us  from  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
When  woo'd  and  married  and  a' ! 

Now,  may  all  single  parties  that  hear  me 

Be  married,  if  such  be  their  care ; 
Though  British  Statistics,  I  fear  me, 

Must  feminine  prospects  impair. 
At  least,  may  all  You  that  shall  marry 

Be  loving,  and  constant,  and  true  ; 
And  ne'er  let  the  Judge  Ordinary 
Have  cause  to  inquire  what  you  do. 
Woo'd  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  woo'd  and  a' ; 
Keep  clear  both  of  Judge  and  of  Jury 
When  woo'd  and  married  and  a'. 
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I  AM  an  old  Corfiote,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  sunny  memo- 
ries involved  in  that  title,  feel 
deeply  aggrieved  at  our  loss  of  the 
Seven  Islands.  I  do  not  profess 
to  take  my  stand  on  very  high 
ground  ;  in  fact,  I  limit  myself  to 
utilitarian  considerations.  Politi- 
cally and  morally,  this  disagreeable 
proceeding  may  be  defensible  ;  but 
personally,  we  have  been  hit  hard. 
We  have  lost  simply  the  most 
agreeable  pied  a  terre  within  range 
of  our  dependencies.  This  is  in- 
telligible, which  is  more  than  a 
modest  man  would  like  to  assert 
with  respect  to  the  political  involve- 
ments of  the  question.  In  fact,  on 
this  tender  subject  those  most 
nearly  concerned  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  reason  dispassionately. 
Let  iny  voice,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  that  of  lamentation,  and  not  of 
attempted  guidance  through  the 
maze  of  Greek  politics. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  find- 
ing this  gravitation  towards  union 
between  Greeks  and  lonians,  though 
their  original  identity  of  stock  has 
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been  so  extensively  qualified  by  suc- 
cessive engraftings.  The  Islands 
were  certainly  started  as  Greek  co- 
lonies. But  even  within  range  of 
classical  history  there  were  causes 
at  work  tending  to  produce,  and  ac- 
tually producing  to  a  great  extent, 
estrangement  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Still  the  original  sources  of 
sympathy  have  been  in  their  case 
imperishable,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  races  have  been 
standing  records  of  affinity.  The 
family  likeness  is  unmistakable ; 
and  strange  it  is  that  so  it  should  be, 
when  we  consider  the  constant  pro- 
cess of  adulterisation  to  which  the 
Hellenic  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
islanders  has  been  subject.  Some 
of  the  seven  have  been  temporarily 
held  by  strange  occupants,  who  have 
left  in  the  local  dialects  tokens  of 
their  presence ;  and  also,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  have  not  less  decidedly 
affected  the  stamina  of  the  popu- 
lations. You  may  clearly  make 
out,  on  etymological  evidence,  what 
has  been  the  prevailing  character 
of  these  strangers.  In  Corfu,  for 
2s 
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instance,  we  find  everywhere  the 
mark  of  the  Venetians.  The  build- 
ings are  of  Venice,  and  so  are  the 
corruptions  (manifold  and  vile)  of 
the  language.  In  Zante  the  ety- 
mological alloy  is  of  baser  metal, 
the  idiom  at  this  present  speaking 
being  a  pasticcio  in  which  the  Tur- 
kish element  figures  conspicuously. 
In  Ithaca,  which,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  has  been  kept  comparatively 
intact  from  foreigners,  the  language 
is  preserved  in  a  wonderfully  pure 
state.  This  is  so  confessedly  the 
case,  that  I  have  known  an  Ithacan 
servant-girl  hunted  up  by  a  num- 
ber of  big-wigs  and  consulted  as  a 
grammatical  authority  on  the  mere 
strength  of  her  being  an  Ithacan. 
Still,  though  some  speak  better  and 
some  worse,  they  all  do  speak 
Greek  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  their 
other  little  family  arrangements, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  in 
spite  of  Italian,  Spanish,  Turkish, 
and  omnium -gatherum  adulterisa- 
tions,  they  do  remain  veritably, 
though  not  purely,  Greeks  in  blood. 
Surely  we  are  justified  in  regard- 
ing the  wonderful  permanence  of 
the  Greek  tongue  as  a  title  to  con- 
sideration, and  as  an  evidence  of 
respectability  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Where  else  in  Europe  do 
we  find  aught  like  it  1  How  many 
nationalities  anywhere  can  chal- 
lenge the  Greeks  to  this  philologi- 
cal comparison  1  Most  of  us  have 
lost  our  aboriginal  tongues  alto- 
gether, and  write  and  speak  in  a 
fashion  that  would  be  unintelligible 
to  our  forefathers  of  a  few  centuries 
back.  Syrians,  Persians,  Armen- 
ians have  their  ancient  languages 
"not  understanded  of  the  people." 
How  much  would  a  modern  Os- 
manli  understand  of  Ouigur  Tar- 
tar ?  But  the  Greek  of  the  present 
day  still  retains  his  parent  language, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
oldest  extant  documentary  evidence. 
You  may  walk  out  now  any  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  (poor 
Ilissus  !  it  is  not  much  of  a  stream), 
and  stumble  on  a  young  Athenian 
reading  Plato.  You  may  enter  in- 
to conversation  with  him,  or  with 
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a  cab-driver  or  boatman — i.  e.,  with 
the  educated  or  comparatively  un- 
educated classes — without  anything 
like  the  trouble  of  learning  a  new 
language.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men,  straight  from  the  University, 
read  Athens  or  Patras  newspapers 
freely.  The  impediments  for  such 
persons  in  the  way  of  a  free  under- 
standing of  written  communications 
are  very  slight,  amounting  simply 
to  certain  modifications  of  expres- 
sion, which  may  be  mastered  in  a 
few  hours.  With  regard  to  vivd 
voce  utterances,  the  difficulty  is 
greater  ;  and  it  certainly  does  take 
some  little  time  to  bring  one  to  the 
capability  of  catching  the  sense  of 
words  spoken.  But  this  is  because 
our  home  pronunciation  of  Greek 
is  absurd,  and  because  we  are  thus 
accustomed  to  sounds  which  often 
have  no  sort  of  association  with  the 
designated  syllables  as  spoken  by 
a  Greek.  The  fault  is  with  us,  and 
not  with  them.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  lacunce,  the  grand 
language  remains  much  what  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  orators  and  poets. 
The  deterioration  is  not  actually 
much  greater  than  it  was  at  the 
period  of  Macedonian  predominance. 
They  certainly  have  no  modern  lit- 
erature ;  perhaps,  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  civilisation,  never 
again  will  have  a  literature.  At  all 
events,  they  may  plead  that  they 
have  long  had  to  hang  their  harps 
on  the  willow.  Who  shall  say  to 
what  extent  the  old  spirit  may  re- 
vive under  favourable  conditions'? 
We  cannot  expect  to  see  Greek  be- 
come again  the  leading  language  of 
civilisation.  French,  no  doubt,  will 
still  be  preferred  as  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  ten-volume  novels. 
But  much  may  be  done,  and  much 
is  even  now  being  done,  with  the 
Greek.  They  are  gradually  supply- 
ing deficiencies,  and  lopping  off  re- 
dundancies, and  bringing  matters 
nearer  to  the  old  mark.  When 
they  get  the  length  of  bringing 
once  more  into  general  use  the  in- 
finitive mood  and  the  future  tense, 
they  will  have  left  very  little  work 
for  future  purists. 
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This  bond  of  community  of  ver- 
nacular and  of  undeniable  consan- 
guinity has  always  been  recognised 
by  the  lonians.  They  have  never 
made  any  secret  of  their  sympathy. 
Greeks  they  consider  themselves, 
and  Greeks  they  have  always  in- 
tended to  be,  when  they  should  be 
able  to  find  the  occasion.  They 
may  or  they  may  not  be  wise  in  this 
judgment.  It  is  a  case  where  the 
balance  has  to  be  struck  between 
material  loss  and  ideological  gain. 
For  ourselves,  in  spite  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  pill,  we  perhaps  have 
no  alternative  but  to  swallow  it 
— i.  e.,  no  worthy  alternative.  A 
protection  maintained  vi  et  armis 
over  recalcitrant  proteges  becomes 
in  the  long  run  invidious.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  doubtless  well  to  let 
them  have  their  own  way ;  and  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised 
at  the  direction  in  which  that  way 
has  tended. 

Somehow  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  lonians  have  never  liked 
us.  Bad  taste,  no  doubt,  it  has  been 
on  their  part,  but  so  stands  the  un- 
deniable fact.  Perhaps  there  has 
been  too  much  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  social  usages  of  our  re- 
spective communities  to  admit  of 
any  real  amalgamation.  Our  insu- 
lar pride  has  been  in  constant  col- 
lision with  their  insular  pride,  and 
defects  have  been  magnified  on 
either  side. .  Besides  this  there  has 
been  the  constant  difficulty  of  the 
want  of  a  common  language.  They 
were  not  likely  to  learn  English, 
and  our  fellows  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  learning  an  available 
amount  of  Italian.  Greek,  save  in 
a  few  exceptional  cases,  was  quite 
out  of  the  question.  The  compli- 
mentary adjuration,  "o'gw  <rxsXg" — 
equivalent  to  "  Get  out  of  the  way, 
you  rascaF' — was  the  limit  of  gen- 
eral attainment  in  that  language. 
The  Italian  was  stretched  some- 
what farther.  Some  few  idlers 
may  have  been  contented  with  the 
formula  "  Bono  John,"  but  a  good 
many  of  our  compatriots  made 
such  good  use  of  their  three  years 
or  so  at  Corfu,  that  they  became 
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enabled  to  ask  their  way  of  a  coun- 
tryman, or  to  dispense  with  signs 
at  a  coffee-shop.  Verily  the  British 
soldier  has  not  been  strong  at  lan- 
guages— i.e.,  before  the  days  of 
competitive  examinations.  We  have 
had  cases  of  Staff  officers,  whose 
daily  duty  it  was  to  receive  and 
entertain  foreigners,  unable  to  ad- 
dress to  the  said  foreigners  three 
sentences  of  ordinary  conversation. 
Now  we  are  mending,  and  no 
doubt  shall  continue  to  mend ; 
but  such  things  have  been.  It  is 
curious  enough  that  the  same  in- 
capacity or  carelessness  has  not 
characterised  the  naval  service. 
The  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 
that  had  not  its  fair  quota  of  lin- 
guists has  been  decidedly  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

But  this  language-difficulty  was 
a  constant  stumblingblock  at  the 
palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner. I  mention  that  august 
abode  because,  so  far  as  I  am  post- 
ed, it  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
rallying  -  point  for  mixed  assem- 
blages of  Britons  and  lonians. 
Here  were  constantly  to  be  met 
the  notables  of  the  island.  On 
certain  red-letter  days  the  invita- 
tion would  go  forth  to  pretty  nearly 
every  presentable  person  within  due 
limits.  Then  was  to  be  seen  the 
richest  of  bals  costumes.  The  fairest 
of  damsels  and  matrons,  congregated 
in  clusters,  put  you  at  once  and  for 
ever  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  the 
pretensions  of  Ionian  womanhood. 
Strange  stories  were  afloat  as  to 
the  methods  in  vogue  for  the  en- 
hancing of  aesthetic  effects.  They 
were  said  to  be  adepts  in  the  art  of 
face-painting.  But  we,  as  a  nation, 
among  whose  ladies  Mme.  Rachel 
has  made  a  fortune,  are  scarcely  the 
people  to  throw  stones  at  them.  At 
all  events,  the  painting,  if  done  at 
all,  was  well  done  :  ars  celare  arttm. 
The  effect  was  excellent,  and  man 
gazed  approvingly.  But  there  was 
little  actual  intercourse  on  these 
occasions,  for  very  few  of  the  one 
set  could  talk  to  the  other.  It  is 
easily  understood  that  friendships 
do  not  spring  up  readily  under  such 
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conditions.  Yet  for  many  lonians 
these  were  the  only  opportunities 
of  studying  English  society ;  and 
from  these  reunions  they  would 
naturally  retire  with  the  notion 
that  Englishmen  were  proud  and 
exclusive.  Some  few  of  their  tip- 
top aristocracy  were  willing  to  lend 
themselves  to  an  exchange  of  hos- 
pitalities. They  knew  us  better; 
and  through  them,  no  doubt,  a 
corrective  influence  in  our  favour 
would  be  maintained.  But,  on  the 
whole,  they  did  not  like  us,  and 
were  glad  to  shake  off  our  protec- 
torate. 

Perhaps  we  are  constitutionally 
unfitted  for  the  functions  of  a 
friendly  protectorate.  We  are 
strong,  no  doubt,  and  honest,  and 
thus  are  qualified  to  insure  to  a 
weak  people  those  two  essential 
requisites,  safety  and  justice.  They 
know  that  we  will  neither  injure 
them  ourselves,  nor  suffer  any  one 
else  to  touch  them.  But  something 
more  than  this  is  required  for  the 
engendering  of  goodwill  between 
us  and  the  protected.  People  of 
genial  temperament,  such  as  the 
populations  of  our  dependencies  are 
apt  to  be,  require  more  than  this, 
or  they  will  be  found  sulking.  They 
may  consider  the  endurance  of  su- 
perciliousness, and  an  ever-present 
assertion  of  superiority,  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  their  substantial 
advantages.  Now,  as  a  nation,  we 
certainly  are  given  to  the  above- 
named  delinquencies.  We  do  ac- 
tually think  ourselves  superior  to 
most  people  with  whom  we  come 
into  contact,  and  take  little  pains 
to  conceal  our  convictions.  We 
comport  ourselves  as  lords  of  the 
soil,  and  treat  the  indigenes  as 
intruders  and  persons  to  be  tole- 
rated, but  scarcely  as  gentlemen 
and  fellow-subjects.  Of  course  they 
do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  their  finding  therein  an  offset 
against  the  undoubted  value  of 
our  sterling  good  qualities.  Nay, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  these  very 
qualities  themselves  tend  some- 
times to  the  prejudice  of  our  po- 
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pularity.  In  the  estimation  of 
a  light  and  feeble  people,  as  our 
friends  the  lonians  may  in  all  cha- 
rity be  called,  the  very  incorrupti- 
bility of  our  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  in  it  something  hard  and 
unamiable.  It  is  as  though  their 
moral  training  had  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  length  of  introducing 
them  to  the  idea  of  justice  pure  and 
simple.  As  an  occasional  luxury, 
they  seem  to  think  that  it  may  be 
exhibited  to  advantage,  but  scarcely 
would  have  it  rendered  too  com- 
mon by  everyday  usage.  Junius 
Brutus,  standing  alone  in  history, 
is  very  admirable,  but  he  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  they  would  choose 
to  preside  over  their  ordinary  law- 
courts.  No ;  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion in  moderation  are  not  repug- 
nant to  their  taste,  and  a  simply 
incorruptible  judge  they  vote  a  bore 
and  a  barbarian.  There  is,  I  sup- 
pose, little  room  to  question  the 
allegation  that  a  rich  noble  thinks 
he  has  a  right  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate,  and 
that  there  is  a  general  disposition 
among  the  people  to  recognise  the 
prescription.  In  fact,  the  moral 
code  of  our  friends  has  not  been 
very  stringent  in  respect  of  public 
or  private  obligation.  I  have  known 
the  case  where  truthfulness  has 
been  cited  as  a  weak  point  of  our 
national  character.  "  You  English," 
it  was  said,  "  cannot  lie ; "  the  im- 
plication being,  "We  Greeks  can 
lie,"  and  ergo,  "  are  so  far  better 
off  than  you."  Not  that  promiscu- 
ous lying  was  advocated,  but  it 
was  thought  highly  advantageous 
to  be  able  to  do  so  freely  on  occa- 
sion. On  the  whole,  I  suspect  that 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  those  of  the  islanders 
who  associated  with  us  and  those 
who  kept  themselves  to  themselves. 
.  Among  the  former  were  some  very 
amiable  individuals,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  their  liberality  was  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  popularity.  All 
this  refers  specially  to  Corfu,  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  courtly  in- 
trigues— the  real  Krahwinkel.  In 
the  other  islands  there  was  more 
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simplicity  and  more   cordiality  of 
intercommunion. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  we  have  had  a 
glorious  time  in  those  Islands — we, 
i.e.,  who  in  due  succession  have 
been  called  to  the  episode  of  a  two 
or  three  years'  residence  among 
them.  Perhaps  the  thing  would 
not  have  answered  for  a  continu- 
ance. One  might  have  wearied  of 
perpetual  sunshine  and  blue  waters 
and  gardens  of  Alcinous.  Human 
nature  does  stand  a  deal  of  that  sort 
of  treatment,  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  limit  is  somewhere. 
I  never  reached  it  myself,  and  never 
met  any  one  else  that  had  reached 
it,  nor  ever  knew  any  one  who  was 
not  delighted  at  the  chance  of  revis- 
iting the  old  spot.  The  one  great 
drawback  to  the  region  was  that, 
by  dint  of  living  there,  one  became 
to  a  great  extent  unfitted  for  resi- 
dence elsewhere.  The  golden  mean 
was  hit  off  by  those  who  were 
called  to  fulfil  an  ordinary  tour 
of  military  service  at  the  station. 
Where,  within  Mediterranean  lim- 
its, were  the  heats  of  summer  more 
deliciously  tempered  with  all  that 
goes  to  make  summer  endurable  1 
Where,  during  the  strenuous  sea- 
son, was  to  be  had  such  woodcock- 
shooting,  such  boating,  such  well- 
rewarded  pedestrianising  1  No- 
where else,  save  in  these  Islands, 
could  a  duty-man  take  up  a  posi- 
tion within  easy  distance  of  half 
the  places  that  one  cares  to  visit  in 
this  quarter  of  our  globe.  What 
was  it  worth  to  have  the  Morea 
within  hail — to  be  able,  with  a 
few  weeks'  leave,  to  start  dff  with 
Leake  under  your  arm,  or  Pau- 
sanias,  or  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
and  plunge  into  the  work  of  verify- 
ing the  most  interesting  indicia  of 
man's  political  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress 1  Janina  and  all  the  actuali- 
ties of  wild  Albanian  life  were  just 
opposite.  Immediately  to  your 
north  were  the  smiling  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  —  the  civilisation  of 
Ancona,  Trieste,  and  Venice,  the 
semi-civilisation  of  Dalmatia  and 
Istria,  and  the  wondrous  barbar- 
ism of  Montenegro.  To  the  south 
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stretched  a  coast  indented  with  a 
hundred  inlets,  into  none  of  which 
could  you  put  without  the  prospect 
of  pleasant  adventure,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  sportsman's  richest 
meed.  And  in  no  one  of  all  these 
directions  could  you  proceed  many 
steps  without  falling  in  with  some 
striking  object  of  artistic  study. 
Certainly,  as  an  educationary  post, 
the  station  was  worth  much  to  us  j 
and  it  would  have  been  good  policy 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers  to  have 
rendered  a  certain  term  of  service 
with  some  regiment  serving  thereat 
compulsory  on  young  officers.  Corfu 
might  have  been  utilised  for  pur- 
poses of  general  education,  just  as 
Chatham  and  the  Britannia  are 
utilised  for  special  purposes  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. But  that  is  all  over  now. 
We  have  but  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
and  I  fear  they  can  scarcely  be 
brought  to  subserve  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to 
advocate  a  claim  for  compensation 
to  the  British  army.  Against  whom 
this  claim  lies  I  cannot  venture  to 
assert.  Perhaps  the  King  of  Greece 
and  our  Ministers  may  hit  on  some 
terms  of  compromise.  We,  at  least, 
should  not  be  made  the  scapegoats 
of  politicians. 

If  Corfu  is  to  be  considered  as 
possessed  of  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  position,  it  is  to  be  no  less 
highly  esteemed  on  account  of  its 
own  beauties.  Few  views  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth  can  be  more 
lovely  than  that  obtainable  from  the 
shores  of  Corfu  on  a  summer  even- 
ing; and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
inland  scenery  can  beat  the  fair 
prospect  of  mountain  and  olive- 
wood  and  smiling  village  within 
the  island  itself.  The  geological 
character  of  the  mountains  aids  the 
picturesque  effect,  giving  to  their 
profiles  exactly  that  decision  of 
outline,  and  to  their  masses  that 
combination  of  light  and  shade, 
which  tells  well  on  canvass.  And 
looking  away  from  the  land,  over 
the  blue  of  the  channel,  you  gaze 
on  the  shores  of  Albania  (distant 
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some  twelve  miles),  fringed  here- 
abouts by  the  Acroceraunian  range. 
These,  if  not  absolutely  capped 
with  everlasting  snows,  are  so  nearly 
so  as  to  serve  the  turn  on  almost 
any  summer  evening.  No  pen  can 
describe  the  effect  of  the  declining 
sunlight  on  these  peaks,  bathing 
them  in  heavenly  pink,  projecting 
far  into  the  azure  below  their  fairy 
shapes  and  hues.  It  so  happens, 
by  felicitous  accident,  that  one  of 
the  arches  of  entrance  to  the  Palace 
of  S.  Michaele  and  S.  Georgio  has 
been  so  disposed  as  to  enhance  the 
artistic  effect  of  the  view  to  one 
standing  on  the  line -wall.  The 
arch,  with  its  supporting  buttresses, 
subserves  exactly  the  purpose  of  a 
frame  to  the  magnificent  picture, 
shutting  out  all  unseemly  particu- 
lars of  foreground.  The  effect  is  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  quite  a  feature 
of  the  spot,  and  must  be  well  re- 
membered by  all  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

As  viewed  from  the  sea,  Corfu 
presents  striking  features  of  indi- 
viduality. The  Citadel  is  far  and 
wide  conspicuous,  and  to  mariners 
unmistakable  as  a  beacon.  They 
say  that  as  a  fortification  it  is 
valueless.  In  that  case  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  sentence  of  demoli- 
tion may  be  averted,  as  it  certainly 
is  worth  preserving  as  an  object. 
As  I  do  not  happen  to  belong  to 
the  scientific  branch  of  the  service, 
I  would  speak  modestly;  but  I 
venture  to  suggest  that,  at  such  an 
elevation,  guns  must  be  harmless, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive 
our  friends  of  the  power  of  firing  a 
salute,  seeing  that  such  burning  of 
powder  is  much  to  their  taste.  The 
palace  of  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner is  a  jewel  in  the  setting  of 
the  picture.  Probably  it  is  the 
noblest  mansion  of  all  those  pro- 
vided for  our  viceroys,  with  the 
exception  of  Government  House  at 
Calcutta.  One  is  curious  to  know 
what  they  will  do  with  it  now. 
Though  not  of  such  costly  material 
as  Otho's  Palace  at  Athens,  it  far 
surpasses  that  queer  edifice  in  archi- 
tectural pretension,  and  in  all  speci- 
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alities  of  a  regal  domicile.  On  one 
side  of  you  as  you  look  (from  sea- 
ward), you  have  the  Venetian  har- 
bour, skirted  down  to  the  very  water- 
side with  foliage,  and  delicate  trac- 
ery of  hill  and  dale.  On  the  other 
side,  with  a  beautiful  sweep,  is 
traced  out  the  Bay  of  Castrades. 
Over  and  beyond  this  you  have  the 
sort  of  landscape  of  which  I  have 
already  been  trying  to  give  an  idea. 

Now,  add  to  all  this  a  lovely  cli- 
mate and  most  agreeably  intensi- 
fied idleness,  a  tolerable  regimental 
and  official  society,  with,  if  you 
were  able  to  avail  yourself  thereof, 
pour  relever  le  gout,  a  dash  of  the 
best  variety  of  the  Ionian  element, 
and  you  must  confess  that  the  cup 
of  enjoyment  was  pretty  well  fur- 
nished with  external  requirements. 

The  worst  of  lotus-eating  was, 
that  it  made  a  man  forget  house 
and  home  and  duty.  I  am  afraid 
there  was  something  of  that  evil 
influence  at  work  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Corfu.  As  the  greedy  bee  was 
smothered  in  the  honey-pot,  so  was 
the  gallant  defender  of  his  country 
in  danger  of  coming  to  grief  in  the 
sea  of  Ionian  delights.  It  needed 
exertion  to  keep  his  faculties  un- 
clogged.  Strenua  inertia  was  the 
prevailing  epidemic ;  and  the  island 
seemed  to  have  been  provided  on 
homoeopathic  principles  for  the 
treating  of  the  disease.  It  was 
possible  there  to  while  away  one's 
three  years  in  utter  idleness  with 
perfect  complacency.  "Flanering," 
"loafing,"  or  "lounging,"  in  the 
most  literal  sense  of  the  most  em- 
phatic term,  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  There  was  one  particular 
spot  on  the  Citadel  wall  known  by 
an  especial,  and  not  very  elegant, 
sobriquet,  because  there  it  was  that 
officers  off  duty  would  congregate  in 
the  morning,  and,  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  occupy  themselves  any  a- 
mount  of  hours  gazing  listlessly  into 
the  waters  below.  Old  Schulen- 
burg's  statue  on  the  Esplanade  also 
did  excellent  duty  in  this  way.  It 
was  not  bad  fun,  leaning  against 
him  and  hearing  all  the  cancan  of 
the  place.  These  two  trysting-spots 
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must  figure  conspicuously  in  the 
recollections  of  some  of  us. 

Yet,  bating  some  three  months 
of  the  year  when  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  work,  there  was  no 
reason  why  one  should  have  been 
listless  at  Corfu.  There  was  abun- 
dant room  for  active  enjoyment, 
and  there  were  plenty  of  fellows 
who  had  the  good  sense  to  use  their 
opportunities.  A  fleet  of  yachts 
was  ever  moored  within  the  Man- 
duchio,  and  sailing-matches  were  a 
standing  institution,  besides  expe- 
ditions to  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  coast.  These  would  some- 
times be  for  a  length  of  some  week 
or  ten  days ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, adventurers  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  trip  over  to  Albania,  for  the 
sake  of  the  almost  unequalled  shoot- 
ing there  to  be  encountered.  Such 
an  excursion,  besides  the  opportu- 
nity for  sport  which  was  its  im- 
mediate object,  involved  just  the 
amount  of  risk  proper  to  redeem  it 
from  the  category  of  commonplaces. 

In  the  first  place,  you  had  to 
provide  defences  against  the  in- 
fraction of  quarantine.  As  you 
would  be  aware  that  plague  is  not 
indigenous  in  European  Turkey, 
and  that  any  case  occurring  within 
those  limits  must  be  by  importation, 
you  would  be  content  personally 
to  dispense  with  these  precautions. 
But  as  Turkey  is  conventionally 
plague  -  stricken,  no  boat  coming 
from  those  shores  is  allowed,  in  com- 
municating with  the  island,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  formalities  of  the 
prescribed  lustration.  Sportsmen, 
therefore,  and  others  visiting  Al- 
bania for  a  few  hours  only,  take 
with  them  a  sanitary  Guardiano — 
i.e.,  a  functionary  of  the  health  de- 
partment— who  is  solemnly  bound 
by  oath  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  party,  and  to  prevent  or  re- 
port any  compromising  intercourse. 
Sad  liars  these  fellows  are  apt  to 
be,  and  almost  invariably  open  to  a 
bribe.  But  we  will  hope  that  you 
are  too  honest  to  bribe,  and  in  that 
case  you  must  be  on  your  guard 
against  accidents.  Should  you 
touch  any  person  or  anything  sup- 
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posed  to  be  conductive  of  conta- 
gion, you  would  inevitably  on  your 
return  be  incarcerated  for  seven, 
or  some  multiple  of  seven  days.  I 
could  tell  a  good  story  or  two 
about  these  Guardiani,  but  on 
second  thoughts  refrain  for  the 
present. 

In  the  next  place,  you  had  to 
take  some  little  care  lest  you  should 
yourself  be  bagged.  Woodcocks 
and  red-legged  partridges,  with  an 
occasional  deer  or  wild-boar,  were 
not  the  only  game  with  which  you 
were  likely  to  forgather.  Ever  and 
anon  a  strapping  Albanian  would 
come  across  your  path.  He  might 
spring  up  from  behind  a  bush,  or 
you  might  find  him  on  some  crag, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  what 
he  might  be  presumed  to  be,  a 
robber  on  the  outlook.  But  see 
him  where  and  how  you  might, 
you  would  instinctively  feel  that 
the  fellow  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
the  wolf-like  dog  at  his  heels,  would 
either  of  them  seize  you  by  the 
throat  without  compunction — the 
man  on  the  temptation  of  your 
personal  effects,  the  dog  on  the 
motion  of  his  own  ferocity.  To 
the  human  being  the  great  tempta- 
tion— irresistible,  I  fear,  with  a 
good  opportunity — would  be  your 
gun  and  powder-flask. 

Encountered  singly,  and  reason- 
ably humoured,  they  were  not  dan- 
gerous. Where  our  numbers  were 
three  to  one,  we  could  afford  to 
consider  them  artistically,  and  had 
to  confess  them  to  be  splendid  in- 
dividuals ;  yet  even  then  it  was 
highly  impolitic  to  treat  them  cava- 
lierly. A  rough  fellow  coming  up 
alone  to  a  party  of  half-a-dozen 
with  a  demand  for  "  Barut"  was 
pretty  sure  to  get  what  he  wanted 
— gunpowder.  A  refusal  would 
probably  have  led  to  a  row ;  for, 
like  the  Gregarach  "  on  his  native 
heath,  "  these  fellows  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  make  us  pay 
our  footing ;  and  how  many  fellow- 
ruffians  they  might  in  five  minutes 
summon  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  none  could  say.  Now,  a  single 
blow  with  the  fist,  or  a  mere  col- 
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laring  of  your  man,  would  have 
involved  all  the  penalties  of  quaran- 
tine. When  you  add  all  this  to 
the  risk  of  deadly  injury  from  such 
desperadoes,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  one  was  desirous  of  keeping 
the  peace.  Still  rows  would  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  they  were  al- 
ways followed  by  a  garrison  order 
forbidding  such  excursions  alto- 
gether for  the  time  being.  Their 
dogs  were  an  awful  nuisance. 
Perhaps,  under  civilised  training, 
they  might  be  inoffensive  members 
of  the  community,  as  they  certainly 
do  possess  valuable  qualities,  and 
come  of  a  renowned  stock.  But 
hitherto  their  native  ferocity  has 
been  left  unredeemed,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them  and  so  many  wolves,  except 
in  so  far  as  their  own  masters  and 
their  flocks  are  concerned.  As 
shepherd -dogs  in  a  country  still 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  wolves 
they  are  invaluable.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  shepherds  limit  their  no- 
tions of  dog-education  to  this  one 
adaptability,  and  are  careless  of 
any  mischief  the  dogs  may  commit 
incidentally.  To  wayfarers  they 
are  really  dangerous,  and  would 
devour  any  such  whom  they  might 
meet  defenceless  and  refugeless. 
Happily  their  blind  courage  against 
brutes  is,  as  against  man,  modified 
by  some  qualifying  instinct.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  their  experimental 
knowledge  that  restrains  them. 
Perhaps  they  have  experience  of 
the  fact,  that  a  good  big  stone,  pro- 
pelled by  a  strong  human  arm, 
produces  unpleasant  sensations  in 
that  part  of  the  frame  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact.  At  all  events, 
it  is  with  stones  that  they  are  to  be 
beaten  off.  Sticks  they  despise; 
and  unless  your  first  blow  should 
stun,  they  would  be  at  your  throat 
before  you  could  plant  a  second. 

Sometimes  a  pertinacious  indi- 
vidual, or  a  pack  of  two  or  three, 
would  refuse  to  be  discomfited :  it 
then  became  necessary  to  elect  be- 
tween the  danger  of  being  devoured 
by  the  open-mouthed  foe,  and  that 
of  being  shot  by  their  masters. 
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These  fellows  never  stood  any  non- 
sense when  their  dogs  were  con- 
cerned, and  had  no  notion  of 
extenuating  circumstances.  The 
slaughter  of  a  dog  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  terrific  embroglio,  involving 
imminent  risk  of  human  bloodshed. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  stand 
back  to  back,  with  levelled  guns,  as 
the  only  method  of  meeting  their 
first  onslaught,  and  leaving  room 
for  subsequent  arrangement  by  the 
Guardiano.  One  fray  of  that  kind, 
on  a  large  scale,  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  old  Corfiotes. 
A  young  officer  had  been  attacked 
by  a  dog,  against  whom  he  essayed 
all  the  ordinary  methods  of  dissua- 
sion. In  the  last  extremity,  and 
in  pure  self-defence,  he  turned  the 
brute  over  by  a  shot,  thinking  that 
the  men  who  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence would  perceive  his  act  to  be 
one  of  necessity.  But  such  an  attack 
took  place  on  the  party  that  it  was 
by  a  special  providence  only  that 
the  most  dreadful  results  were 
averted.  The  English  party  was 
numerous,  but  the  Albanians  were 
ten  to  one  ;  and,  had  they  actually 
come  to  a  fight,  would  no  doubt 
have  massacred  every  mother's  son 
of  them.  Happily,  after  a  consid- 
erable period  of  suspense  and  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  vocal 
energy,  a  compromise  was  hit  upon, 
and  some  satisfactory  compensation 
devised.  This  was  a  prodigious 
row,  and  has  become  historical ; 
but  its  only  exceptional  feature  was 
the  magnitude  of  the  forces  engaged 
on  either  side.  On  a  small  scale  it 
was  liable  to  constant  repetition. 

Indeed,  the  man  who  set  foot  on 
Albanian  ground  was  unable  to 
conjecture  in  what  form,  and  whence 
arising,  adventure  was  likely  to  as- 
sail him.  I  know  one  case  in  which 
the  most  undignified  agency  was 
employed  —  that  of  the  domestic 
pig — if  indeed  it  be  right  so  to  term 
any  of  the  pigs  belonging  to  these 
people.  The  pigs  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  actually  domesticated  during 
part  of  the  year,  when  they  wax  fat, 
and  are  tolerably  good-humoured  ; 
but  at  the  season  when  acorns  fall 
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from  the  trees,  they  are  driven  forth 
to  forage  for  themselves.  Leaving 
human  enclosures,  they  seem  to  re- 
turn for  a  while  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  wild-boar,  to  which  animal  they 
do  indeed  bear  a  strong  family  like- 
ness. The  only  trace  of  their  civil- 
isation that  they  retain  is  an  apti- 
tude for  society  :  they  remain  gre- 
garious by  disposition,  and  roam 
the  woods  in  packs.  How  on  earth 
their  respective  masters  contrive  to 
effect  their  recapture  and  reappro- 
priation  I  cannot  even  guess.  With 
a  furious,  rampant,  hungry,  devilish 
pack  of  these  pigs,  a  strayed  Eng- 
lishman fell  in.  Although  a  keen 
sportsman,  he  was  new  to  this  par- 
ticular field.  Had  this  not  been 
the  case,  he  would  have  been  wiser 
than  to  get  beyond  reach  of  his 
party  ;  but  there  he  was,  with  this 
legion  of  devils  before  him.  At 
first  the  sight  was  rather  curious — 
they  routed  and  grunted,  and  thrust 
one  another  about  like  very  hungry 
pigs.  But  presently  his  pointer 
attracted  their  attention,  and  was 
at  once  assailed.  It  was  in  vain 
that  both  barrels  were  discharged 
at  the  pack.  Two  pigs  were  rolled 
over,  but  the  rest  pressed  onwards, 
and  in  a  minute  the  poor  dog  was 
devoured.  They  then,  I  believe,  ate 
up  their  slaughtered  companions, 
and,  having  nothing  more  to  detain 
them  by  the  way,  attacked  our 
young  friend.  He  must,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  their  victim 
had  he  not  availed  himself  of  the 
short  respite  to  run  with  might  and 
main  to  a  neighbouring  olive-tree, 
in  which  he  took  refuge,  and  from 
safe  ensconcement  within  which  he 
kept  up  a  retaliatory  popping  at 
the  pigs,  till  they  retired  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  strong  reinforcement  of 
his  friends. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  effi- 
cient cause  it  is  to  which  we  are 
to  attribute  the  superiority  of  the 
British  officer  ?  I  do  not  mean 
military  superiority,  for  that  I  sup- 
pose to  be  debatable  ground  ;  but, 
taken  for  all  in  all,  his  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  social  presentment 
is  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  afforded 
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by  the  officer  of  almost  any  other 
national  type.  He  is  more  of  a 
gentleman,  more  expansive  intellec- 
tually, and  is  better  adapted  to  the 
amenities  of  social  life.  He  can 
talk  on  other  themes  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  barrack -room,  and 
has  an  extra-regimental  interest  in 
life. 

May  not  this  difference — which 
is  largely  recognised  by  foreigners 
themselves — be  accounted  for  by 
consideration  of  the  especial  train- 
ing to  which  our  officers  have  been 
subject  1  They  have,  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  service,  been  partakers  of 
very  great  educational  advantages. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  that 
service  has  been  that  it  has  called 
them  to  visit  all  parts  of  the  world. 
A  man  must  indeed  be  a  moral 
and  intellectual  dullard  if  he  could 
without  benefit  pass  through  such 
experiences.  Some  of  our  stations 
would  be  perhaps  dull  as  permanent 
residences,  but  all  yield  their  meed 
of  profit  to  an  observant  visitor.  A 
West  Indian  island,  St  Helena,  or 
Hong- Kong,  may  not  be  exactly 
places  at  which  one  would  choose  to 
pitch  one's  tent,  but  at  none  of  them 
could  a  term  of  service  be  unprofit- 
able to  a  man  with  eyes  in  his 
head.  One  and  all  of  these  periods 
of  foreign  experience  have  helped 
him  on  in  cosmopolitan  develop- 
ment ;  but  of  course  no  position  was 
so  favourable  for  this  purpose  as  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  within  these 
limits  no  spot  was  comparable  to  Cor- 
fu,— none  gave  him  such  opportu- 
nities of  studying  men  and  manners. 

We  may  assume — at  least  I  have 
experimentally  learned  to  assume 
— that  no  opportunity  of  foreign 
travel  is  equal  to  that  which  occurs 
in  the  way  of  duty.  A  young  fel- 
low travelling  on  his  own  account 
is  almost  sure  to  turn  lazy  before 
he  has  half  done  his  work.  He 
will  gape  over  the  fairest  localities, 
and  wish  picture-galleries  and  mu- 
seums at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  he 
has  to  take  in  his  new  ideas  all  at  a 
dose  ?  Human  nature  will  not  stand 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
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intermitted  sight-seeing,  and  when 
this  amount  has  been  fulfilled,  there 
remains  for  the  patient  nought  but 
unprofitable  weariness.  Besides  this, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  to  no  pri- 
vate traveller  is  accorded  such  ready 
access  as  the  officer  finds  to  all  so- 
cial circles.  This  latter  favoured 
individual  is  able  also  to  observe 
at  his  leisure — to  take  one  object  at 
a  time — to  return  home  when  tired 
— and,  above  all,  is  privileged  to 
begin  the  work  of  observation  with 
unblunted  energies.  It  is  by  con- 
sideration of  this  power,  which  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  peculium 
of  our  services,  that  I  would  ac- 
count for  personal  differences  in  fa- 
vour of  our  officers.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  assert  that  this  power 
was  always  adequately  employed ; 
but  it  was  so  employed  frequently, 
which  is  about  as  much  as  we  say 
touching  any  human  use  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  involves  in  all  these  re- 
spects a  wondrous  diminution  of 
means. 

Beautiful  as  is  Corfu,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  queen  of  the 
group.  As  a  residence,  it  has  the 
advantages  of  a  metropolitan  civil- 
isation. It  is  (or  has  been)  a  centre 
of  courtly  influences.  But  the  palm 
of  beauty  must  be  conceded  to  one 
of  the  smaller  islands — Zante  for 
choice. 

"  Zante  !  Zante  !  fior  di  Levante," 

sings  the  Zantiot  patriot,  with  bet- 
ter reason  than  he  of  Malta,  who, 
with  simply  a  big  hearth-stone  for 
his  habitat,  sings, 

"  Malta  !  fior  del  mondo." 

In  the  case  of  Zante  you  are 
ready  to  admit  the  boast  to  be 
true.  A  paradise  of  fruits  and 
flowers  smiles  on  the  approaching 
steamer,  and  with  flowers  her  depart- 
ing decks  are  cumbered.  Fair,  love- 
ly, and  bright  in  view,  and  dear  to 
memory,  are  its  only  appropriate 
epithets.  Unfortunately,  its  eligi- 
bility as  a  residence  is  affected  by 
its  liability  to  earthquakes.  This, 
certainly,  is  a  serious  drawback. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without 
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some  slight  shock,  and  every  now 
and  then  they  have  a  serious 
alarm.  The  popular  tradition  is, 
that  these  events  have  a  regular 
cycle  of  occurrence,  and  that  a 
great  earthquake  is  to  be  expect- 
ed once  in  twenty  years.  It  is 
only  about  these  great  paroxysms 
that  they  trouble  themselves ;  the 
lesser  commotions  they  take  very 
philosophically.  They  have  insti- 
tuted what  might  with  propriety  be 
called  "  an  earthquake  drill,"  which 
is  constantly  called  into  requisition. 
Their  houses  are  built  with  express 
reference  to  this  particular  liability, 
and  therefore,  the  good  ones  at 
least,  are  tolerably  secure  against 
any  ordinary  shock.  But  they  have 
a  prearranged  code  of  proceedings, 
according  to  which,  on  any  alarm, 
they  fly  to  what  experience  has 
taught  them  to  recognise  as  the 
safest  position.  It  has  a  queer  ef- 
fect to  see  the  guests  jump  up  from 
the  dinner -table  and  make  with 
one  accord  to  the  cross-beam  over 
the  door.  The  stranger  hardly  con- 
nects this  movement,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  queer  rumbling 
and  rattling  of  which  he  is  sensible. 
When  he  does  make  out  what  it  all 
is  about,  the  chances  are  that  his 
appetite  and  spirit  of  enjoyment 
are  somewhat  marred.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, is  it  with  the  habitues  — 
they  reseat  themselves  in  perfect 
carelessness,  and  in  five  minutes 
appear  to  forget  the  matter.  Your 
host,  in  conducting  you  up  to  your 
room  for  the  night,  is  sure  to  give 
you  a  word  of  advice  as  to  your 
conduct  in  the  contingency  of  your 
slumbers  being  disturbed  by  the 
undesirable  phenomenon,  and  tells 
you  "not  to  be  alarmed" — advice 
easier  given  than  followed. 

With  this  one  drawback,  Zante 
is  a  most  delightful  residence.  Its 
society  has  just  the  proper  infusion 
of  the  English  element  to  insure  a 
genial  hospitality,  without  the  bick- 
erings and  petty  jealousies  which 
mark  the  rule  of  "  clique."  We 
are  entitled  to  groan  over  the  loss 
of  such  an  island. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  Zante 
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and  Cephalonia  surpass  Corfu  in 
mercantile  importance.  From  both 
of  them  considerable  exports  are 
made,  while  the  trade  of  Corfu  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  shopkeep- 
ing.  Cephalonia  is  distinguished 
for  the  industry  of  its  population, 
and  has  a  large  mercantile  marine. 
Perhaps  this  latter  fact  is  owing  to 
its  possession  of  a  magnificent  har- 
bour. Cephalonia  boasts  also  some 
wonderful  Cyclopsean  remains  at 
Crani  and  at  Samos,  and  in  all 
respects  may  be  termed  interesting 
and  delectable.  It  presents,  how- 
ever, one  drawback,  which  is,  that 
the  energies  of  the  people  have  been 
somewhat  too  ready  to  manifest 
themselves  in  the  way  of  political 
commotion.  This,  we  will  hope, 
may  now  be  remedied. 

Santa  Maura,  the  old  Leucas,  is 
fraught  with  reminiscences  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  the  maiden's  leap  from 
precipitous  cliffs  into  the  sea.  The 
traditionary  site  of  this  leap  is  still 
pointed  out,  and  an  awkward-look- 
ing place  it  is.  Schiller's  '  Taucher' 
would  hardly  have  survived  a  first 
experiment  here.  The  main  town 
of  the  island  is  a  queer  place,  ap- 
proachable from  the  seaward  only 
by  a  long  and  narrow  causeway, 
erected  on  a  lake  or  swamp  that 
covers  the  position.  The  water  is 
so  shallow  that  an  inexperienced 
sculler  is  -  sure  to  get  aground  in 
making  the  passage.  The  place  la- 
bours under  the  imputation  of  ague 
and  fever.  The  island,  however,  is 
pretty  enough,  and  the  inland  dis- 
trict is  healthy.  Here  also  is  to  be 
found  a  treasure  of  Cyclopaean  re- 
mains. 

Ithaca  must  be  placed  high  on 
the  list.  I  suppose  that  most  of  us 
approach  its  soil  with  peculiar  feel- 
ings. The  shades  of  Ulysses,  Pene- 
lope, and  Telemachus  seem  to  beset 
it.  But,  independently  of  bygones, 
Ithaca  has  sufficient  grounds  of  re- 
commendation in  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the 
kindly  humanities  of  its  present 
occupants.  If,  O  reader,  you  have 
happened  to  see  an  artistically  ex- 
ecuted view  of  the  Bay  of  Vathi, 
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as  one  looks  across  from  Samos,  you 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  part  of 
this  praise.  Take  my  assurance  that 
this  island  may  be  esteemed  as  head- 
quarters, among  the  seven,  of  peace- 
ful intellectual  enjoyment.  Any 
epithet  expressive  of  kindliness  and 
simplicity  would  be  well  applied  to 
the  people. 

Of  course,  each  of  all  these  islands 
required  the  presence  of  an  official 
representative  of  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate j  and  of  course  at  present 
there  is  a  lapse  of  exactly  so  much 
patronage — patronage  that  was  held 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  officer. 

I  never  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
a  Eesident  myself,  but  I  always  used 
to  consider  the  post  most  enviable. 
These  lieutenant-governorships  ap- 
peared to  yield  all  the  sweets  of 
office,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
only  a  mitigated  responsibility. 
Some  men  professed  to  think  that 
the  seclusion  of  life  in  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  counterbalanced  the 
advantages  involved.  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion.  The  seclusion 
was,  in  fact,  only  from  one  phase  of 
civilisation ;  and  a  man  of  any  re- 
sources ought  to  have  been  able  to 
make  himself  happy,  and  to  find 
useful  occupation  among  his  clients 
for  the  time  being.  He,  at  all  events, 
had  the  opportunity  of  playing  the 
great  man,  and  getting  his  hand  in 
for  the  game  of  government. 

In  his  own  island  the  Resident 
was  of  paramount  authority,  ac- 
countable to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, but  for  the  moment  act- 
ing without  appeal.  Considering 
that  for  Ithaca  a  regimental  captain 
was  considered  sufficient,  and  that 
for  Cerigo  and  Paxo  a  subaltern 
served  the  turn,  we  may  understand 
that  these  appointments  were  no 
small  prizes,  and  that  the  grievance 
involved  in  their  loss  is  huge. 
Their  tenure  implied  no  neglect  of 
permanent  interests  ;  a  man's  seni- 
ority went  on  just  as  though  he  had 
been  still  at  duty ;  so  that  when 
tired  of  his  place,  or  relieved  in  the 
course  of  promotion,  he  had  simply 
to  return  to  his  civilised  status, 
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without  any  detriment  to  his  regi- 
mental standing. 

All  these  good  things  are  now 
gone.  These  sunny  haunts  are  to 
know  us  no  more,  save  as  travellers 
and  strangers.  And  even  as  travel- 
lers, I  suspect,  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  to  revisit  them.  Malta  will 
be  our  nearest  point ;  and  that,  even 
with  our  present  means  of  transit, 
would  be  too  far  for  general  use. 
But  of  course  the  present  means  of 
communication  will  not  be  main- 
tained. We  shall  no  longer  charge 
ourselves,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 
keeping  up  a  packet-service  where  we 
have  no  garrisons  nor  establishments. 

After  all,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
fact — and  in  that  hope  is  our  best 
consolation — that  the  lonians,  being 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  occasion ;  and 
the  Greeks  may,  in  this  enlargement 
of  their  means,  find  the  remedy  for 
much  of  the  evil  that  has  hitherto 
afflicted  the  Hellenic  kingdom.  So 
far  as  a  navy  is  concerned,  we  know 
that  the  Greek  nautical  element  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  nation  under 
earth.  Miaoulis,  Kanaris,  and  some 
others,  wanted  but  the  means  to 
become  famous  as  the  admirals  on 
any  European  list.  As  for  matters 
military,  the  less  they  attempt  the 
better  will  it  be  for  them.  If  they 
aim  at  anything  more  than  organis- 
ing a  disciplined  force  sufficient  for 
the  guaranteeing  of  internal  securi- 
ty, they  will  render  themselves  simp- 
ly ridiculous.  In  some  other  respects 
they  will  with  advantage  enlarge 
their  scope.  Hitherto  their  admin- 
istrative system  has  been  conducted 
on  a  scale  so  small  as  almost  to 
caricature  the  action  of  a  kingdom. 
Their  court  intrigues  have  possibly 
been  no  worse  than  those  of  their 
neighbours,  but  they  have  present- 
ed themselves  to  us  in  a  light  which 
has  made  them  ridiculous.  We  need 
not  fall  on  modern  instances  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  that  human 
judgment  is  affected  by  the  matter 
of  proportions ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  men  frequently  become  respec- 
table as  a  consequence  of  the  being 
so  esteemed. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  effect  of 
this  political  change  may  thus  bring 
about  an  access  of  respectability  to 
both  Greeks  and  lonians,  and  so 
tend  to  strengthen  the  hitherto 
weakest  point  of  their  respective 
characters.  There  is  among  them 
no  lack  of  talent,  and  henceforth 
there  will  be  enlargement  of  means. 
What  they  want  is  solidity  and 
fixity — is  honesty  of  purpose.  This 
latter  defect  is  pretty  general  in  the 
world  of  politics ;  but  really  these 
gentry  have  been  worse  than  their 
neighbours.  Let  us  hope  that  now 
they  may  mend  their  ways  ;  and 
above  all,  let  us  confess  that  we  are 
not  clear  of  all  share  in  their  pecca- 
dilloes. We  have  had  a  great  deal 
too  much  to  say  to  the  miserable 
trickeries  of  the  regime  of  Otho.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  now  all 
turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Hitherto  we  must  allow  that  the 
Hellenes  have  had  but  a  poor  chance. 
They  have  scarcely  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  serious  regard  to  their  efforts 
at  autonomy :  they  have  been  inter- 
nally a  prey  to  adventurers,  and  ex- 
ternally a  mere  shuttlecock  to  the 
great  Powers.  Their  ci-devant  social 
life  is  admirably  hit  off  by  M.  About. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  appreci- 
ate the  strange  episodes  to  which 
that  life  was  subject,  read  '  Le  Koi 
des  Montagnes,'  and  ask  any  of  his 
friends,  with  Greek  experiences, 
whether  or  not  they  will  back  these 
accounts  as  truthful. 

Let  me  speak  for  myself.  I  was 
at  Athens  at  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting epochs  of  their  recent  his- 
tory. The  wave  of  revolution  was 
subsiding,  and  their  Constitution 
was  coming  into  play.  All  the 
swindlers  and  evil-doers  and  trait- 
ors were  supposed  to  be  gone,  and 
none  but  honest  men  to  remain. 
Conscious  virtue  beamed  in  every 
face,  and  it  was  invidious  to  doubt 
that  the  nation  was  inaugurating  a 
rnew  and  golden  era. 

The  Chambers  met  —  the  first 
elected  under  the  new  regime.  The 
people  were  in  the  high-tide  of  ex- 
pectation, the  senators  in  the  glow 
of  triumph,  and  everybody  more  or 
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less  in  a  state  of  excitement.  The 
impulse  was  to  throw  up  one's  hat, 
and  join  in  the  general  chorus  of 
"  ZqXu  rb  ffvvXay/jwt,  f"  One  could 
not  pause  to  discuss  nicely  the  pro- 
priety of  all  that  was  being  enacted. 
It  did  perhaps  seem  strange  that 
certain  deputies  should  parade  the 
streets  with  a  rabble  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  armed  Palikari  at  their 
heels,  and  betake  themselves  to 
their  parliamentary  duties  in  a 
mode  suited  rather  to  purposes  of 
military  extremity  than  to  those  of 
peaceful  deliberation.  But  it  was 
said  that  such  demonstrative  pro- 
ceedings were  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  nation;  that  they 
were  to  be  considered  jubilant  and 
not  minatory,  and  to  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  real  though  efferves- 
cent patriotism.  Still  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  construe  in  this  light  the 
actual  deportment  of  some  of  the 
popular  chiefs,  and  to1'  shake  off  the 
feeling  that  freedom  of  debate  must 
be  imperilled  where  these  gentry 
were  to  be  doorkeepers. 

Within  the  House  decorum  was 
maintained.  The  King  in  person 
opened  the  session,  and  the  Address 
was  duly  moved  and  seconded.  One 
of  the  Ministers  attracted  my  atten- 
tion by  his  businesslike  and  civil- 
ised appearance. 

/'Who  is  that?"  I  asked  of  a 
friendly  Athenian  ;  "  his  dress  and 
.look  are  of  the  West." 

"  Oh,  that  is  D ;  he  has  been 

educated  in  Paris,  and  is  one  of  our 
rising  men." 

I  at  once  recognised  the  name  as 
being  that  of  one  of  the  chiefs  who 
exercised  an  illegal  but  practically 
paramount  authority  within  a  cer- 
tain district.  He  was  a  horrid 
vagabond,  greedy  of  blackmail,  and 
unscrupulous  in  his  methods  of  en- 
forcing payment. 

Thinking  it  indelicate  to  hint  at 
the  possibility  of  a  relationship  in 
such  a  quarter,  yet  curious  on  the 
subject,  I  ventured  to  inquire  whe- 
ther the  young  statesman  was  from 

the district.     "To  be  sure 

he  is,"  was  the  reply — "the  son  of 
old   D.       You  must    have    heard 
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of  him."  And  then  he  told  me, 
without  the  least  hesitation  or 
apology,  how  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  the  said  young  man  had,  with- 
in the  last  day  or  two,  met  with  a 
laughable  adventure. 

Amongst  the  foreigners  who  had 
been  attracted  to  the  Greek  metro- 
polis by  the  opening  of  the  Cham- 
bers was  a  young  Parisian  acquaint- 
ance of  D.  then  on  his  travels 
in  Greece.  They  talked  over  old 
doings.  Anon  D.  inquired  the  time 
o'  day. 

"  Upon  my  honour,"  was  the 
answer,  "  you  had  better  send  some 
one  to  ask  your  father.  I  was  down 
his  way  lately,  and  he  was  so  press- 
ing in  his  attentions  that  I  had  to 
leave  my  watch  with  him  as  a 
souvenir." 

Yet  the  younger  D.  suffered  no 
discredit  from  such  parentage ;  and 
the  father  was  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  country. 

In  that  Ministry  was  one  man, 
high  in  office,  shrewdly  suspected  of 
having  done  duty  at  Janina  as  a 
professional  poisoner.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  moment  was 
displaced  to  make  way  for  a  succes- 
sor of  infamous  character,  but  of 
overwhelming  local  influence.  He 
eventually  came  to  grief  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  insurrection. 

The  people  were  not  shocked  at 
such  appointments  ;  nor  could  I 
make  out,  in  any  of  my  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  that  they  had 
the  notion  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  moral  respectability  and 
fitness  for  rule.  In  weighing  con- 
flicting claims  they  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  those  candidates  who 
maintained  the  largest  number  of 
retainers.  Of  one  it  would  be  said 
that  he  was  a  decent  sort  of  person, 
but  that  he  cared  for  none  but  his 
own  family.  Another  was  patriotic 
and  open-handed,  because  he  daily 
fed  at  his  board  a  large  troop  of 
his  countrymen — which  implies,  in 
plain  English,  that  he  kept  a  gang 
of  cut-throats  at  his  beck. 

The  island  of  Eubcea  was  espe- 
cially infested  with  this  quasi-feudal 
usurpation  :  therein  the  royal  au- 
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thority  had  dwindled  into  con- 
tempt. Thither,  at  about  this  time, 
a  certain  officer  was  despatched 
without  fprevious  reference  to  K., 
the  uncrowned  but  virtual  sovereign 
of  the  district.  The  said  officer 
was  from  a  distant  part  of  the  king- 
dom, without  acquaintance,  and,  as 
he  believed,  without  repute,  among 
the  Euboeans.  On  the  first  night 
after  his  arrival,  his  slumbers  were 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  deputation 
of  the  lieges.  He  was  lugged  out 
of  bed,  and  thrashed  within  an  inch 
of  his  life. 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ? "  he  ven- 
tured to  inquire,  when  a  lull  in  the 
storm  gave  him  the  chance  ;  "what 
have  I  done  to  offend  you  ? " 

"You  have  come  here,"  was  the 
rejoinder,  emphasised  with  a  mighty 
thwack.  "  You  must  be  taught 
that  this  is  not  the  King's  country. 
We  have  no  king  here  but  K." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  feel- 
ing and  the  prevalent  tone  of 
morals  that  characterised  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  act  of  Otho's 
reign.  The  really  patriotic  and 
virtuous  were  thrust  down  by  force 
of  numbers,  and  kept  out  of  sight. 
Without  a  leader  they  were  incap- 
able of  combined  action.  With  the 
support  and  guidance  of  the  King 
they  might  have  exerted  a  powerful 
corrective  influence.  The  moment 
was  a  crisis,  demanding  wisdom  and 
moderation  in  high  places,  and  self- 
denial  and  good  example  from  the 
Court. 

But  Otho  was  never  able  to  di- 
vest himself  of  the  spirit  of  petty 
intrigue,  and  address  himself  ear- 
nestly to  the  mission  of  his  life. 
The  influences  of  the  Court  were 
not  salutary ;  and  the  eventual 
downfall  of  the  monarch  was  preci- 
pitated by  his  infatuated  policy  of 
governing  as  a  foreigner  for  the  be- 
nefit of  foreigners.  He  ruled  as 
merchandising  an  opportunity.  So 
doing  he  fell  in  with  and  aggra- 
vated the  existing  demoralisation. 

A  new  era  of  prosperity  and 
amended  conditions  may  now  be 
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opening  on  this  interesting  people. 
One  element  of  such  conditions 
they  find  in  this  concurrence  of  a 
territorial  extension  with  a  dynastic 
change.  They  are  adopting  into 
their  brotherhood  a  willing  and 
kindred  people;  they  have  a  sen- 
sible young  King,  and,  as  we  hope 
and  believe,  a  virtuous  Court. 

May  we  not  also  hope  that  the 
protecting  Powers  will  henceforth 
deal  with  them  in  a  better  spirit  1 
Humanity  is  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Greco-Ionian  king- 
dom ;  not  in  the  prevalence  among 
them  of  any  one  or  other  particular 
European  influence. 

Their  dreams  are  bright,  and  the 
auguries  not  unfavourable ;  but 
they  must  be  content  to  pass 
through  an  interval  of  difficulty, 
perhaps  of  suffering.  The  amalga- 
mation must  produce  temporary 
fiscal  embarrassment  throughout 
the  Islands.  The  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  alone  must  cause  a 
serious  diminution  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  stoppage  of  demand  for 
supplies.  It  has  already  affected 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  speculation, 
and  checked  the  course  of  improve- 
ments that  were  in  progress.  Un- 
quiet spirits,  such  as  manifest 
themselves  in  all  times  of  trouble, 
will  be  sure  to  assert  their  vitality. 
But  all  these  dangers  are  endurable 
and  superable. 

May  it  be  granted  to  them  to 
overcome :  to  endure  manfully  for 
the  present,  and  to  follow  out  with 
patience  the  work  of  internal  ame- 
lioration. Their  ambition  must 
find  its  field  within  domestic  limits. 
Whatever  may  be  the  part  reserved 
for  them  on  the  grand  stage  of  Eu- 
ropean Politics,  there  is  at  present 
nothing  to  indicate  that  their  time 
is  come. 

Meanwhile  the  sympathies  of 
Christendom  are  with  them,  and 
the  very  rivalries  of  nations  seem 
to  wait  on  their  uprising.  We  shall 
not  find  room  to  mourn  over  our 
own  loss  if  it  issue  in  their  well- 
doing. 
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THE    GREAT     INDIAN    QUESTION. 


THE  great  question  of  the  day, 
as  regards  the  administration  of  our 
Indian  empire,  is  the  Land  question. 
It  is  one  which  affects  the  condition 
and  fortunes  of  India,  alike  social- 
ly, politically,  and  financially.  It 
concerns  the  relations  of  the  people 
to  the  soil,  the  popularity  of  our 
Government,  and  the  stability  of 
our  revenue.  In  order  to  form  a 
right  judgment  on  the  question,  it 
is  indispensable  to  understand  the 
deep-rooted  diversities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  condition  of  our  East- 
ern empire  from  that  of  England 
or  any  of  her  colonies,  or  indeed 
of  any  country  with  whose  circum- 
stances the  English  public  is  fami- 
liar. It  has  been  said  by  a  states- 
man who  knew  our  Eastern  empire 
well,  that  "  if  ever  India  is  lost  to 
us,  it  will  be  lost  in  the  House  of 
Commons/'  because  that  assembly 
is  always  disposed  to  judge  of 
Indian  questions  solely  from  an 
English  point  of  view.  As  regards 
the  great  land  question,  such  a  course 
would  be  most  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  question  of  late 
has  been  keenly  discussed,  and  as 
a  decision  upon  it  will  probably 
be  taken  during  the  present  session, 
it  is  important  that  the  real  facts  of 
the  case  should  be  laid  before  the 
public,  and  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  our  legislators. 

Among  the  many  diversities  which 
distinguish  the  East  from  the  West, 
there  is  none  more  striking  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  land-sys- 
tem, or  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  the  soil.  In 
every  country  of  the  world,  except 
our  own,  the  agricultural  classes  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  in  the  East — in  the  vast 
empires  of  India  and  China — the 
agricultural  classes  constitute  nine- 
teen-twentieths,  or  nearly  the  entire 
amount,  of  the  population.  The  ten- 
ure by  which  they  hold  the  land,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  may  occupy 
uncultivated  portions  of  it,  are  also 


entirely  different  from  what  prevails 
in  Europe  and  the  Anglo-American 
States  of  the  New  World.  And  not 
less  different  is  the  part  which  the 
land  plays  in  the  revenue-systems 
of  these  opposite  divisions  of  the 
globe. 

In  Europe,  land  is  private  pro- 
perty. An  owner  of  land  can  do 
with  it  as  he  likes.  He  can  sell  it 
indefeasibly,  with  all  the  rights  be- 
longing to  it ;  or  he  can  change  his 
tenants  at  will.  The  land  is  his,  as 
much  as  his  horse  or  his  house  is. 
In  the  East  it  is  not  so.  There  the 
soil  has  no  landlord.  The  freehold 
of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  people ; 
the  rent  belongs  to  the  Government. 
The  land  is  regarded  as  a  vast  raw 
material  for  the  support  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  into  the  means  of  life  every 
facility  is  given  by  the  State.  But 
the  people  are  not  its  owners,  nor 
is  the  Government  its  owner.  It  is 
held  in  common  between  the  two. 
The  occupant  cannot  withhold  the 
rent ;  the  Government  cannot  change 
the  occupant.  From  the  most  an- 
cient times  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  species  of  tenant-right,  in 
virtue  of  which  no  man  can  be  dis- 
possessed of  his  ground  as  long  as 
he  pays  the  land-tax  to  the  State. 
As  long  as  this  annual  payment  is 
made,  the  farm  or  estate  belongs  to 
the  occupant  and  his  descendants 
in  perpetuity.  In  China,  this  land- 
system  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form. 
There,  every  occupant  of  the  soil 
pays  the  land-tax  in  kind,  and  pays 
it  directly  to  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  middle-men, 
no  territorial  magnates  of  any  kind 
— only  the  cultivator  and  the  State. 
In  India  the  land- system  is  more 
complicated.  Over  a  large  extent 
of  India,  it  is  true,  the  system  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  in  China  (save  that  the 
land-tax  in  India  is  now  paid  en- 
tirely in  money,  and  not  in  kind), 
but  in  other  parts  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate class  between  the  Govern- 
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merit  and  the  cultivators.  Partly 
owing  to  the  conquests  to  which  In- 
dia has  been  subjected,  partly  as  an 
administrative  arrangement  adopted 
in  the  earliest  times,  a  class  of  men 
has  been  superimposedupon  the  com- 
mon population,  who  act  as  middle- 
men between  the  people  and  the 
Government,  and  who  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  the  land-tax  —  in  other 
words,  a  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil — on  the  condition  of  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  Government  for  the 
whole  land-tax  of  their  estate  or 
district.  Long  before  the  Moham- 
medans invaded  India,  this  system 
was  in  force  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  under  the  Mogul  em- 
perors the  intermediate  class  was 
increased, — the  lordship  of  thirty  or 
forty  villages  being  assigned  to  some 
favourite,  partly  as  a  reward  of  his 
services,  partly  as  a  means  of  facili- 
tating the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
Thenceforth  these  men  —  Talook- 
dars  or  Zemindars — became  respon- 
sible to  the  Government  for  the 
revenue  of  the  districts  assigned  to 
them,  at  the  same  time  receiving  a 
portion  of  the  land-tax  which  they 
thus  collected.  This  was  their  re- 
venue. It  was  not  an  additional 
impost  upon  the  people ;  it  was  a 
deduction  from  the  revenue  of  the 
Government.  And  in  no  case  did 
these  men  acquire  any  right  to  the 
land  itself.  The  Government  had 
no  such  right,  and  therefore  could 
not  transfer  it ;  and  so  entirely  fo- 
reign to  Indian  notions  is  an  abso- 
lute proprietorship  of  the  soil,  that 
the  talookdars  and  zemindars  did 
not  seek  to  acquire  it.  In  short, 
in  India,  landed  property  confers  a 
right  only  to  the  rents,  and  not  to 
the  soil  itself.  This  has  been  the 
law  or  usage  from  time  immemorial, 
and  even  the  most  tyrannical  of 
zemindars  never  attempts  to  gain- 
say it.  The  rent  goes  to  the  State 
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(although  the  State  has  given  away 
its  right  to  a  portion  of  it  to  these 
middle-men) ;  and  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  any  one  else  can  eject 
an  occupant  of  the  soil  as  long  as 
the  rent*  or  land-tax  is  paid.  Thus 
the  land-system  of  India  is  the  pil- 
lar of  the  empire.  It  secures  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Government.  It  is  at  once 
the  mainstay  of  the  revenue  and 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  people. 

The  tenure  by  which  the  talook- 
dars and  zemindars  of  India  hold 
their  lands  very  much  resembles 
the  baronial  tenure  of  medieval 
Europe ;  but  it  has  not  led  to  simi- 
lar results.  Originally  the  tenure 
of  the  barons  was  a  mere  lordship — 
they  had  a  right  to  certain  payments 
and  services  from  the  population 
in  their  districts,  and  in  turn  they 
owed  certain  payments  and  ser- 
vices to  the  State;  but,  in  course 
of  time,  this  right  to  a  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  district,  and  to 
the  service  of  the  population,  was 
converted  into  an  absolute  right  to 
the  soil,  with  the  power  of  changing 
and  evicting  the  occupants  of  it. 
The  feudal  lord  could  dispose  of 
the  occupancy  of  the  land  as  he 
pleased;  and  even  the  peasantry 
on  his  estates,  at  one  time,  were  re- 
garded as  property,  which  he  could 
dispose  of  almost  as  freely  as  the 
land  itself.  This  revolution  in  the 
land-tenure  of  Europe  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands.  Originally  the  chiefs 
were  but  the  head-men  of  the  clans, 
entitled  to  a  quota  of  service,  or 
of  payments  in  kind,  from  their 
followers ;  but,  in  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  on  the  decadence  of  the 
clan-system,  these  chiefs  came  to  be 
regarded  by  the  State  as  the  abso- 
lute owners  of  their  districts,  and 
treated  their  fellow  -  clansmen  as 
mere  tenants-at-will.  In  short,  in 
Europe,  the  peasantry  were  divorced 


*  The  land-tax  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  rent.  It  ought  always  to  be  a  lighter 
assessment  than  that  which  we  understand  by  the  word  "rent ;"  for  rent  is  a 
payment  made  to  an  absolute  proprietor  of  the  soil,  whereas  by  the  immemorial 
usage  of  India  the  occupant  has  a  right  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  party  (whether 
Government  or  zemindar)  to  whom  the  land-tax  is  due. 
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from  the  soil ;  and  though  they  did 
riot  at  any  time  lose  much  by  the 
change,  which  took  place  by  imper- 
ceptible stages,  it  sufficed  to  alter 
entirely  the  land-tenure  from  what 
it  had  previously  been  in  Europe, 
and  from  what  it  still  is  in  the 
East.  Like  all  great  changes,  this 
one  has  had  its  bad  side  as  well  as 
its  good ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
it  has  quickened  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  It  promoted  the  divi- 
sion of  labour,  and  has  made  our 
people  more  self-reliant  and  enter- 
prising than  if  they  had  stagnated — 
half  agriculturists  and  half  crafts- 
men— on  the  bits  of  land,  the  oc- 
cupancy of  which  descended  from 
father  to  son.  In  fact,  but  for  this 
change,  England  could  never  have 
been  the  England  of  to-day,  or  at 
least  could  only  have  arrived  at  its 
present  condition  of  multifarious 
industry  and  widespread  social  en- 
terprise by  infinitely  slower  stages. 
No  similar  change  has  taken  place 
in  India.  Generally  throughout 
Europe,  the  line  of  demarcation 
may  be  easily  drawn  between  the 
agricultural  and  non  -  agricultural 
classes.  Whether  the  farm  be  large 
or  small,  whether  it  be  a  mere 
cottar-holding  or  a  farm  of  a  thou- 
sand acres,  each  cultivator  of  the 
land,  whether  he  be  a  sheep-farmer 
or  a  grain-farmer,  lives  in  a  house 
upon  his  own  ground,  apart  from 
his  neighbours.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
farmer,  and  nothing  else.  In  India 
there  is  no  such  line  of  demarca- 
tion. Almost  every  unit  of  the 
population  has  a  little  piece  of 
ground  of  his  own,  and  at  the  same 
time  follows  any  other  calling  that 
choice,  or  the  requirements  of  caste, 
may  direct.  The  bricklayer  who 
builds  your  house,  the  carpenter 
who  mends  your  tables  and  chairs, 
the  very  coolie  who  carries  your 
palkee  for  a  stage,  is  also  an  agri- 
culturist. In  one  sense,  division  of 
labour  is  carried  further  in  India 
than  anywhere  else.  The  man 
who  waits  at  your  table  is  forbid- 
den by  caste  to  sweep  your  house. 
The  man  who  cooks  your  food,  for 
the  same  reason,  cannot  carry  your 
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palkee.  Socially,  the  division  of 
labour  is  carried  to  an  injurious 
extreme.  But,  industrially,  division 
of  labour  has  advanced  but  a  short 
way  in  India.  There  are  a  good 
many  Mohammedan  and  Madrassee 
domestics  who  are  domestics  and 
nothing  else ;  and  there  are  also  a 
good  many  artisans  who  have  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  land,  who  have 
floated  away  from  their  original 
settlement,  and  who  rely  solely 
upon  trade  for  support.  But  these 
are  exceptional  classes.  In  gene- 
ral, the  tailor  who  comes  to  your 
bungalow  to  make  your  coat  or 
the  Mem-Sahib's  dresses — or  the 
silversmith  who  sits  in  your  veran- 
dah and  converts  the  rupees  you 
give  him  for  the  purpose  into  the 
exquisite  filagree  ornaments  that 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  Bond 
Street — these,  and  Indian  artisans 
generally,  have  each  a  piece  of 
ground  which  they  cultivate  them- 
selves, or  which  is  cultivated  by 
members  of  their  family,  and  of 
which  they  are  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  produce.  All  of  them,  what- 
ever be  their  occupations,  and  how- 
ever rigidly  separated  in  occupa- 
tions from  one  another  by  the  laws 
of  caste,  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
land  is  common  ground,  upon  which 
they  all  meet.  It  is  their  grand 
basis  of  support.  And  their  right 
of  tenure  of  the  soil,  and  all  legis- 
lation affecting  it,  are  subjects  of 
keener  and  more  universal  interest 
to  the  natives  of  India  than  any 
others  connected  with  their  mate- 
rial condition. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  enacted  a 
"  perpetual  settlement "  for  Ben- 
gal— that  is  to  say,  fixed  the  land- 
tax  at  a  certain  amount  for  all 
time — our  Indian  Government  had 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  their  laws.  He  treated 
the  zemindars  (many  of  whom  were 
mere  collectors  of  the  land-tax  for 
the  Government)  as  the  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  their  districts — ignoring 
the  immemorial  rights  of  the  people, 
who  thenceforth  became  mere  ten- 
2T 
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ants-at-will,  liable  to  be  rack-rented 
or  evicted  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
zemindars.  Forty  years  afterwards 
(in  1832),  when  we  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  North- West  Provinces, 
our  Indian  statesmen  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  land-system, 
and  left  untouched  the  rights  of 
the  peasantry.  The  middlemen 
who  collected  the  land-tax  (and 
who  in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
where  the  village-system  prevails, 
are  not  zemindars,  but  potails  or 
headmen  of  villages),  obtained  no 
new  powers  in  their  districts,  and 
the  population  continued  to  possess 
their  heritage  in  the  soil,  condi- 
tional upon  payment  of  their  quota 
of  the  land-tax.  In  these  provinces, 
also,  a  thirty  years'  settlement  was 
adopted,  instead  of  the  perpetual 
settlement  made  in  Bengal.  Finan- 
cially, of  course,  Lord  Cornwallis's 
policy  in  Bengal  cannot  be  revoked. 
The  land-tax  has  there  been  fixed  at 
a  certain  amount,  and,  whatever  be 
the  loss  to  the  revenue,  it  would  be 
a  breach  of  faith  to  revise  the  set- 
tlement, and  exact  the  higher  rates 
which  might  fairly  be  levied  now. 
But  the  social  effects  of  his  enact- 
ment have  been  found  so  detri- 
mental to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
general  population,  that  in  1859 
an  Act  was  passed,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  immemorial  rights  in  the  soil. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course 
of  rack-renting  and  evictions  pur- 
sued by  the  zemindars  in  their  new 
character  as  absolute  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  it  was  enacted  that  no  cul- 
tivator should  be  liable  to  eviction 
as  long  as  he  paid  a  "  reasonable 
rent."  *  This  enactment — the  cele- 
brated "Act  X." — has  given  rise 
to  great  discussion  in  India.  The 
wisdom  of  the  enactment  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged ;  but  a  new 
school  of  politicians  of  the  doc- 
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trinaire  type,  ably  represented  by 
the  'Friend  of  India/  and  not 
less  ably  opposed  by  the  l  Times  o* 
India,7  are  eager  advocates  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  abso- 
lute rights  of  the  zemindars,  but 
for  giving  to  this  system  as  wide 
an  extension  as  possible.  They  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy 
to  ignore  entirely  the  immemorial 
rights  of  the  people  to  the  soil, 
and  leave  them  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  zemindars,  in  order 
that,  by  a  process  of  evictions,  part 
of  the  redundant  population  should 
be  compelled  to  become  a  floating 
body  of  day-labourers,  carrying 
their  labour  to  the  best  markets 
they  can  find  for  it.  The  object  of 
this  sect  of  politicians  is  to  abolish 
the  old  land-system  of  India,  and 
to  introduce  the  system  that  has 
gradually  grown  up  in  Europe. 
Such  views,  however,  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  Govern- 
ment. It  is  one  thing  for  a  revolu- 
tion to  take  place  gradually  and 
almost  unnoticed  during  the  dark 
ages  of  Europe,  and  another  thing 
for  such  a  revolution  to  be  accom- 
plished by  legislative  enactment  at 
the  present  day.  Moreover,  land- 
rights  in  Europe  were  never  defined 
and  recognised  with  such  precision 
and  authority  as  they  were  in  In- 
dia in  the  earliest  times.  In  the 
Code  of  Menu,  we  find  the  land- 
system  of  India  firmly  establish- 
ed, at  a  time  when  Home  was 
hardly  built  and  Europe  was 
still  a  wilderness.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  little  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  our  Government 
if,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  India,  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  to  be  abolished  under  our 
rule;  and  there  is  no  measure 
which  would  excite  more  universal 
discontent.  We  fear,  also,  that 
such  a  social  revolution  could  only 


*  The  defect  of  the  Act  is,  that  it  does  not  define  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  rent.  Properly  this  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  Pergunnah  rates  (the 
ordinary  rates  of  the  district), — the  customary  standard,  and  one  easily  available 
in  all  other  parts  of  India  ;  but,  under  the  zemindaree  system  and  perpetual  set- 
tlement in  Bengal,  the  Pergunnah  rates  have  been  raised,  so  as  no  longer  to  repre- 
sent what  is  understood  in  India  as  a  " reasonable  rent." 
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be  effected  after  a  period  of  im- 
mense suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
masses,  and  that  the  new  r6gime 
would  not  be  got  into  working  or- 
der until  millions  of  the  population 
had  been  swept  away  in  succession 
by  seasons  of  famine.  What  the 
slow  work  of  time  may  accomplish — 
what  changes  may  take  place  in  the 
ideas  and  desires  of  the  people  them- 
selves— it  is  needless  to  conjec- 
ture. Statesmen  have  to  deal  with 
the  Present.  We  must  take  India 
in  the  main  as  we  find  it.  It  must 
suffice  for  us  that  the  ideas  and 
social  organisation  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  are  in  unison  with, 
and  founded  upon,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  land-tenure,  which  has  been 
established  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  that  it  must  be  the  basis  of  our 
legislation  alike  with  respect  to  the 
revenue  of  the  Government  and  the 
relation  of  the  people  to  the  soil. 

There  is  little  fear,  we  trust,  of 
our  Government  adopting  any  pro- 
posal for  changes  in  the  land-system 
of  India  which  would  inflict  injus- 
tice upon  our  Indian  subjects.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  now  fully 
known,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
rightly  respected.  We  may  proceed, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  political 
and  financial  aspect  of  the  changes 
which  have  recently  been  proposed 
for  adoption  in  regard  to  the  land- 
tax.  Financially,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  is  manifest  on  the  sur- 
face. The  produce  of  the  land-tax 
constitutes  one-half  of  the  Indian 
revenue.  It  yields  21  £  millions 
sterling  out  of  a  total  revenue  of 
forty-three  millions.  And  as  part 
of  the  present  revenue  is  derived 
from  taxes  which  were  imposed  to 
meet  a  temporary  emergency,  and 
which  the  Government  is  pledged 
to  abolish  in  a  year  or  two,  we  do 
not  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
land-tax  when  we  say  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  dependent  upon  it  for 
fully  one-half  of  the  revenue  out  of 
which  must  be  defrayed  the  ever-in- 
creasing expenditure  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  it  is  a  tax  which 
possesses  the  inestimable  quality  of 
steadily  increasing  in  productive- 
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ness.  It  increases  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  half  a  million  a-year.  It  is 
also  a  tax  to  which  no  native  ob- 
jects. It  has  existed  in  India  from 
time  immemorial.  It  comes  down 
to  us  established  by  the  sanction 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Languages  have  become  obsolete — 
dynasties  innumerable  have  come 
and  gone, — new  races  have  appear- 
ed on  the  scene,  and  India  has 
several  times  changed  masters, — 
and  yet  the  land-tax  has  maintain- 
ed its  position  from  first  to  last. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes  in  India,  because  nothing  is 
more  distasteful  to  the  natives. 
Rather  than  impose  the  taxes  on 
licences  and  tobacco — pitiful  as  was 
the  sum  which  these  would  have 
yielded  —  Lord  Canning  said  he 
would  prefer  to  rule  India  with  forty 
thousand  European  troops,  instead 
of  the  hundred  thousand  which  were 
then  in  the  country.  In  truth,  so  un- 
popular were  the  new  taxes,  imposed 
under  the  pressure  of  an  imperious 
necessity  in  1860,  that  the  great  aim 
of  the  Government  ever  since  has 
been  to  get  quit  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Obviously  such  a  source  of  re- 
venue as  the  land-tax  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  tampered  with.  Nev- 
ertheless the  opinion  has  recently 
been  gaining  ground  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  levying  the  tax  raises 
obstacles  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  cultivation,  and  also 
to  the  introduction  into  India  of 
British  capital  and  settlers.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  State  were  to  sa- 
crifice a  portion  of  the  land-tax, 
cultivation  would  extend,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  would  increase,  and 
that  the  deficit  produced  in  the  re- 
venue could  be  made  up  by  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  the  other 
taxes,  and  by  the  imposition  of 
new  ones.  It  is  also  said  that  by 
adopting  a  liberal  policy  in  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  waste  lands, 
the  inestimable  advantage  would 
be  attained  of  opening  a  new  field 
for  British  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  attracting  an  unprecedented 
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influx  of  British  settlers.  Lord 
Stanley  was  the  first  Minister  who 
gave  a  practical  form  to  these  views. 
The  novelty  of  his  proposals  made 
them  appear  bold  even  to  rashness 
in  the  estimation  of  Indian  politi- 
cians of  the  old  school ;  and  they 
have  certainly  given  rise  to  projects 
of  a  rash  character  on  the  part  of 
some  politicians  who  have  since 
adopted  his  views.  But  one  has 
only  to  turn  to  his  lordship's  me- 
morable despatch  on  the  subject,  to 
see  that  it  is  distinguished  through- 
out by  admirable  caution  as  well  as 
sagacity. 

In  regard  to  the  unclaimed  waste 
lands,  Lord  Stanley  spoke  very  de- 
cidedly. The  previous  custom  had 
been  that  such  waste  lands  were 
never  sold,  but,  when  cultivated, 
became  subject  to  the  ordinary  land- 
tax,  paying  an  annual  sum  to  the 
State  according  to  the  value  of  their 
produce.  But  it  was  found  that 
under  this  system  no  occupation  of 
these  waste  lands  took  place  at  all. 
Europeans,  to  whom  an  annual 
land-tax  was  an  unpleasant  novelty, 
did  not  care  to  acquire  land  upon 
such  terms ;  and  the  natives  have 
already  so  much  uncultivated  land 
on  their  hands,  that  they  have  no 
inducement  to  occupy  the  unclaim- 
ed portion  of  the  waste  lands.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lord  Stanley  directed 
that  these  lands  should  be  sold,  by 
a  direct  purchase  which  would  en- 
tirely exempt  these  lands  from  lia- 
bility to  the  land-tax.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  pernicious  effects  of 
land-jobbing  speculation,  he  stated 
that  an  indispensable  condition  of 
sale  should  be  that  "  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  land  be  cleared  and 
brought  under  cultivation  within 
specified  periods  ; "  but  he  did  not 
lay  down  any  precise  conditions  of 
sale — contenting  himself  with  di- 
recting the  Indian  Government  to 
report  to  him  its  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  also  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  a  wise  course, 
in  certain  cases,  to  permit  land- 
owners to  redeem  their  share  of  the 
land-tax  by  a  single  payment.  He 
said  that  such  a  redemption  of  the 
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land-tax  might  be  allowed,  without 
detriment  to  the  revenue,  "  in  the 
permanently  settled  portions  of  the 
empire  " — that  is  to  say,  in  Bengal 
and  the  Northern  Circars,  where 
the  land-tax  had  been  permanently 
fixed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  a  cer- 
tain amount.  But,  except  with  re- 
spect to  this  comparatively  small 
area,  his  lordship  fully  recognised 
the  immense  difficulties  attending 
any  measures  for  the  redemption 
of  the  land-tax.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  British  India,  a  thirty  years' 
settlement  now  prevails  :  in  other 
words,  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
is  fixed  for  thirty  years,  at  the  ex- 
piry of  which  period  the  assessment 
is  revised,  and  fixed  anew  at  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  actual  value  of 
the  land-produce.  And  the  advan- 
tage of  this  system  is,  as  his  lord- 
ship rightly  said,  that  "  if,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  value  of  silver  and  that 
of  agricultural  produce  should  be 
found  to  have  changed,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  from  time  to 
time,  of  readjusting  the  pecuniary 
demand  on  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  without  adding  to  their  bur- 
dens, or  sacrificing  the  just  dues  of 
the  State."  On  the  other  hand,  if 
redemption  be  once  permitted  and 
effected,  "  the  State  is  for  ever  pre- 
cluded from  participating  in  the 
advantages  which  will  follow  the 
measures  now  in  active  progress  for 
improving  the  administration,  and 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country."  Lord  Stanley,  accord- 
ingly, while  strongly  urging  these 
views  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  Government,  directed  that 
they  should  "  report  the  course " 
which  seemed  to  them  the  best,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it. 
This  cautious  mode  of  procedure 
was  disregarded.  Lord  Canning, 
desirous  to  connect  his  name  with 
a  great  measure,  immediately  be- 
fore quitting  India,  summarily  de- 
creed, of  his  own  authority,  that 
the  unclaimed  waste  lands  of  India 
should  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
an  acre;  and  also  that  the  land-tax 
might  be  redeemed  in  all  parts  of  the 
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country  alike,  whether  permanently 
settled  or  not,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  of  the  land-tax 
in  each  district.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
however,  put  his  veto  on  these 
enactments.  He  forbade,  in  any 
shape,  the  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax;  and  he  surrounded  the  pur- 
chase of  waste  lands  with  such  cum- 
brous, and  in  some  respects  unrea- 
sonable precautions,  that  no  one 
was  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  permission  to  acquire  land  upon 
such  terms.  These  precautionary 
restrictions  have  since  been  consi- 
derably relaxed,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  Lord  Canning's  measure, 
and  a  final  decision  apparently  has 
still  to  be  come  to.  Some  change 
appears  also  to  have  taken  place  in 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  views  in  regard 
to  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax. 
Meanwhile  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
has  advanced  greatly  beyond  even 
the  views  adopted  by  Lord  Canning. 
Judging  from  his  budget-speech  of 
last  year, — in  which  he  advocated 
"  a  well-considered  arrangement  for 
permanently  fixing  the  land-tax/' — 
he  is  now  in  favour  of  extending 
the  principle  of  a  "  perpetual  set- 
tlement," such  as  Lord  Cornwallis 
established  in  Bengal,  to  all  India. 
This  is  laying  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  our  present  system  of  Indian 
finance.  It  is  a  proposal  quite 
different  from  the  permission  to 
redeem  the  land-tax,  first  proposed 
by  Lord  Stanley,  and  it  challenges 
the  most  serious  consideration  of 
the  Government. 

The  great  land-question  of  India, 
it  will  thus  be  seen,  presents  three 
different  aspects.  It  embraces  three 
different  proposals.  1.  The  sale  of 
unclaimed  waste  lands ;  2.  The  per- 
mission to  redeem  the  land-tax  by 
a  single  payment;  3.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  land-tax  at  its  present 
amount  (by  a  fixed  annual  payment) 
for  all  time. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  all 
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are  agreed  in  the  principle  that  the 
unclaimed  waste  lands  should  be 
sold,  and  be  thereafter  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the  land-tax ;  but  as  to 
the  details  of  the  question  there  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Some  politicians  are  in  favour  of 
dealing  with  these  waste  lands  sim- 
ply as  they  are  dealt  with  in  our 
colonies.  This  course  is  strenuously 
advocated  by  Mr  Henry  Seymour, 
who  has  recently  published  in  a 
pamphlet  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  May  last  year.  He  says,  "  No- 
thing can  be  better  than  the  system 
adopted  in  America,  and  which  I 
understand  is  now  adopted  in  Aus- 
tralia.* No  preliminary  survey  is 
there  necessary.  A  man  may  settle 
anywhere;  and  he  has  a  right  of 
pre-emption  to  160  acres  round  his 
hut,  at  5s.  per  acre,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment surveying  party  arrives, 
which  may  be  years  after  he  has 
settled."  This  view  is  simply  ab- 
surd. The  circumstances  of  India 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  our 
Australian  colonies,  or  of  the  prai- 
ries and  backwoods  of  America.  In- 
dia is  not  a  colony,  but  a  populous 
empire,  into  which  we  have  intruded 
as  conquerors.  In  Australia  and 
the  Far  West  of  America  there  was 
no  settled  population,  and  no  long- 
established  land-rights,  such  as  we 
find  in  India.  Over  a  large  portion 
of  the  waste  lands  of  India  there 
are  well-established  rights  of  pos- 
session. Every  village,  besides  the 
ground  actually  under  cultivation, 
has  a  claim  upon  a  certain  area  of 
outlying  ground,  frequently  covered 
.  with  jungle,  and  ostensibly  waste, 
on  which  the  villagers  graze  their 
cattle  or  cut  firewo'od.  Moreover, 
there  are  large  districts  in  a  state 
of  wilderness  which,  though  unoccu- 
pied, belong  to  rajahs  and  other 
territorial  chiefs,  and  which,  accord- 
ingly, are  not  open  to  settlers  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  lord  of  the 


*  Mr  Seymour  is  wrong  in  this  statement.  Australia  is  at  present  convulsed 
with  this  very  question  of  the  land-settlement,  and  hesitates  between  half-a-dozen 
different  modes  of  procedure  in  regard  to  it.  See  the  '  Times '  of  April  13 — letter  of 
its  Melbourne  correspondent. 
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domain.  Still  less  can  any  portion 
of  these  waste  lands  be  sold  with- 
out the  rajah's  permission.  And 
such  permission  is  not  easily  ob- 
tained; for  though  these  rajahs  will 
readily  lease  a  portion  of  their 
waste  lands,  they  regard  the  abso- 
lute cession  of  any  part  of  them  as  a 
fatal  blow  to  their  honour  and  dig- 
nity. Accordingly,  the  squatting 
system  is  quite  out  of  place  in  In- 
dia. It  would  never  do  to  allow 
men  to  "  settle  anywhere,"  as  they 
do  in  America  and  Australia.  Even 
in  New  Zealand,  despite  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  local  authorities,  we 
have  been  involved  in  a  succession 
of  wars  with  the  natives  owing  to 
the  covetous  eagerness  of  settlers  in 
occupying  waste  lands  to  which  the 
natives  had  some  claim.  In  India 
we  must  be  still  more  cautious.  No 
settlement  can  be  permitted  except 
within  certain  limits  or  districts, 
which  must  first  be  determined  by 
the  Government.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  waste  land  in  the  Central 
Provinces;  we  believe,  over  which 
no  legitimate  claim  of  ownership 
can  be  established ;  but  as  yet  the 
limits  of  the  claimed  and  unclaimed 
portions  of  waste  land  are  not 
clearly  defined,  and  they  can  only 
be  determined  by  actual  inquiry 
and  decree  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  to  Central  India,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  region  watered  by  the 
Godavery,  that  English  settlers  who 
are  in  search  of  cotton-fields  will 
chiefly  direct  their  attention.  But 
in  Assam  and  the  Himalayan  region 
there  is  another  vast  area  for  settle- 
ment, where  tea -plantations  are 
now  being  established  with  great 
success.  In  every  point  of  view, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  English 
settlers  should  be  encouraged  to 
occupy  these  unclaimed  waste  lands. 
The  greater  the  number  of  British 
settlers  in  India,  the  stronger  will 
be  the  position  of  our  Government, 
and  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
progress  of  the  people  in  enlight- 
enment and  material  prosperity. 
Every  English  settler  becomes  a 
centre  of  power  for  the  Government 
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in  his  district,  and  adds  one  more 
to  the  handful  of  strangers  who 
now  rule  India  as  masters.  Each 
settler,  too,  becomes  a  centre  of  in- 
fluence, from  which  the  religion 
and  ideas  of  the  West  will  steadily 
diffuse  themselves  among  the  sur- 
rounding population.  And  finally, 
each  English  settler  brings  with 
him  capital  and  enterprise,  gives 
employment  to  the  natives,  and  in- 
creases the  material  prosperity  of 
his  district.  The  importance  of  at- 
tracting such  settlers  is  obvious, 
and  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Moreover,  if  the  waste  lands  of 
India  are  not  reclaimed  by  Euro- 
peans, they  will  not  be  reclaimed 
at  all.  Mr  Temple,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Central  Provinces, 
mentions  the  case  of  a  tract  of 
16,000  acres  which  was  let  to  a  na- 
tive on  payment  of  a  land-tax  of 
only  £5  a -year ;  but  the  native 
threw  it  up,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  pay  the  rent!  Mr 
Temple  says  that  he  cannot  get  the 
natives  to  take  and  reclaim  the 
land,  and  that  unless  the  work  be 
undertaken  by  European  capital 
and  enterprise,  the  waste  tracts 
must  remain  as  they  are.  The  ex- 
planation is,  as  we  have  previously 
said,  that  the  natives  have  already 
a  greater  amount  of  uncultivated 
land  in  their  hands  than  they  have 
capital  to  work  or  enterprise  to  take 
in  hand. 

The  regulations  for  the  sale  of 
unclaimed  waste  lands  should  be 
as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them,  and  the  price  little  more 
than  nominal.  The  question,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  not  so 
much  what  price  can  be  got  for 
these  lands,  but  whether  they  can 
be  sold  at  all.  Sir  C.  Trevelyan 
proposes  to  adopt  the  system  in 
operation  in  Ceylon — namely,  for 
the  Government  "to  survey  and 
mark  out  beforehand  the  most  suit- 
able allotments,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  put  up  to  auction  at 
fixed  periods,  after  full  information 
has  been  given  to  all  concerned/' 
But  Sir  Charles  forgets  that  regula- 
tions which  work  well  in  a  small 
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place  like  Ceylon,  may  be  quite  use- 
less in  a  country  of  immense  size 
like  India.  In  Ceylon,  "  full  infor- 
mation to  all  concerned"  may  be 
easily  given  by  a  simple  announce- 
ment in  the  Colombo  newspapers ; 
and  a  man  has  only  to  get  into  his 
buggy,  or  into  his  palkee,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  at  most  he  will  be  able 
to  inspect  the  new  allotments  pro- 
posed for  sale.  But  when  the  al- 
lotments lie  far  away  among  the 
Himalayas,  or  in  the  roadless  region 
of  central  India,  how  are  you  to 
give  "full  information  to  all  con- 
cerned1?" Besides,  although  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  know  what  lands 
to  survey  as  the  most  suitable  al- 
lotments in  a  small  place  like  Cey- 
lon, we  submit  that  the  case  is  quite 
different  in  India — that  it  would 
often  be  labour  lost  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  in  this  fashion — 
and  that  the  initiative  were  better 
left  to  settlers  themselves.  Let 
the  Government  proclaim  what  dis- 
tricts are  open  to  settlement  as  un- 
claimed waste  lands,  and  let  the  set- 
tler choose  his  ground  within  these 
limits  for  himself.  Thereafter  let 
the  Government  survey  the  lot  and 
put  it  up  to  auction,  if  that  course 
be  thought  best.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  the  sale  of  these  lots  by 
auction  is  a  bad  and  unworkable 
arrangement.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  adopt,  as  Lord  Canning 
proposed,  a  uniform  price  per  acre 
for  all  the  unclaimed  waste  lands 
of  India ;  or,  if  this  should  be 
thought  too  sweeping  an  arrange- 
ment, at  least  let  a  uniform  price 
be  fixed  for  all  the  waste  lands  in 
each  district.  The  regulations,  we 
repeat,  must  be  exceedingly  simple, 
and  the  price  exceedingly  low,  or 
we  shall  be  taking  trouble  for  no- 
thing, and  the  great  object  for 
which  the  innovation  of  selling  the 
waste  lands  has  been  adopted  will 
remain  unaccomplished. 

The  question  of  the  waste  lands  is 
chiefly  important  from  the  influence 
which  a  right  or  wrong  solution  of 
it  will  have  upon  the  introduction 
of  British  settlers  and  capital  into 
India.  Financially  its  importance 
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is  not  great.  But  the  two  other 
issues  connected  with  the  land- 
question  of  India — namely,  the 
"  redemption"  and  the  "perpetual 
settlement  "  of  the  land-tax — are 
of  supreme  importance  as  matters 
affecting  the  revenue.  In  proceed- 
ing to  consider  them,  we  must  first 
take  note  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  existing  system  which  the  pro- 
posed measures  are  designed  to 
remedy. 

No  native  objects  to  the  land- 
tax  in  its  present  form.  Neither 
does  the  amount  of  the  tax  give 
rise  to  any  valid  objection;  at 
least  any  existing  objections  of  this 
kind  will  be  fully  removed  when 
the  new  revision  of  settlements 
shall  have  been  completed.  The 
objections  to  the  land-tax  are  raised 
by  Englishmen,  rather  than  by  na- 
tives, and  in  a  great  measure  they 
are  applicable  to  all  taxes.  The 
great  body  of  tax-collectors  for  our 
Indian  Government  are  natives; 
and  the  natives,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  are  given  to  extortion 
and  the  taking  of  Bribes.  No  pos- 
sible amount  of  supervision  is  ade- 
quate to  check  them  in  these  cor- 
rupt practices.  In  regard  to  the 
land-tax,  the  zemindar  who  collects 
the  quota  for  his  estate  or  district 
generally,  in  one  form  or  other,  ex- 
acts from  the  cultivator  more  than 
his  fair  share  of  the  tax ;  and  this 
is  the  case  alike  in  the  "perma- 
nently settled  "  districts  of  Bengal, 
and  in  those  provinces  where  a 
thirty  years'  settlement  prevails 
with  a  zemindaree  tenure,  as  in 
Orissa.  In  the  other  provinces, 
where  there  are  no  zemindars,  the 
oppression  of  the  cultivators  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  numerous  native 
employe's  of  the  Government ;  and 
it  has  been  peculiarly  severe  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  where  a  revision 
of  settlements  takes  place  annually, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  native 
staff  of  assessors,  &c.,  employed 
by  the  Government,  is  unusually 
numerous.  In  fact,  the  exaction 
of  bribes  and  douceurs  is  a  univer- 
sal practice  among  the  natives  of 
India,  and  is  held  to  be  no  shame. 
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It  takes  place  in  all  money-transac- 
tions where  intermediate  persons 
are  employed;  and  the  bribe  or 
douceur  thus  exacted  is  simply 
called  dustooree — i.e.,  "the custom." 
The  conversion  of  the  annual  set- 
tlement in  Madras  into  a  thirty 
years'  settlement,  which  change  is 
now  in  progress,  will  mitigate  a 
part  of  the  evil;  but  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preventing  such  op- 
pression, whether  in  the  collection 
of  the  land-revenue  or  of  the  other 
taxes,  until  a  radical  change  has 
been  effected  in  the  sentiments  and 
character  of  the  native  population. 
Another  objection  to  the  land-tax 
arises  from  the  fact  that  forfeiture  of 
tenure  necessarily  follows  any  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  occupant  of 
a  farm  or  estate  to  pay  his  share  of 
the  tax.  Practically,  fifteen  days 
of  grace  are  allowed,  but  after  the 
expiry  of  that  time  the  right  of 
occupancy  is  put  up  to  sale,  and  is 
handed  over  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  same  penalty  substantially 
attends  the  non-payment  of  rent  in 
this  country;  but  there  is  this  great 
difference  between  the  cases,  that  a 
Government  which  has  to  deal  with 
such  a  mass  of  farms  and  estates  as 
are  embraced  in  India,  cannot  be  so 
accommodating  as  a  private  land- 
owner who  knows  the  circumstances 
of  each  tenant,  and  who  is  seldom 
disposed  to  exact  the  rigorous  ful- 
filment of  the  bond.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said,  that  when 
the  occupancy  of  an  Indian  estate 
is  forfeited  and  put  up  to  sale,  the 
Government  only  appropriates  such 
portion  of  the  proceeds  as  is  due  to  it 
for  arrears,  and  gives  the  remainder 
to  the  evicted  landholder.  The  third 
objection  to  the  land-tax  is  founded 
on  the  opinion,  held  by  many,  that 
it  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  cultivation,  in  consequence 
of  the  farmers  not  caring  to  improve 
or  extend  their  cultivation,  seeing 
that  they  will  be  subjected  to  a 
higher  assessment  when  the  next 
revision  of  the  settlement  takes 
place.  This  objection,  of  course, 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Ben- 
gal, where  a  perpetual  settlement 
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of  the  tax  has  been  made ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  it  will  lose 
all  its  force  as  soon  as  the  thirty 
years'  settlement  is  extended  to 
Madras  and  other  parts  where 
short  periods  of  revision  are  at  pre- 
sent in  force. 

The  redemption  of  the  land-tax 
— if  by  any  possibility  it  could  take 
place  over  all  India  —  would  of 
course  remedy  all  these  objections 
by  sweeping  away  the  tax  itself. 
Each  landholder,  by  making  a  single 
payment  to  Government  equal  to 
the  capitalised  value  of  his  portion 
of  the  tax,  would  thereafter  hold  his 
land  free.  But  a  general  redemption 
of  the  land-tax  is  neither  to  be  ex- 
pected nor  desired.  Even  if  the 
natives  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  redeem  the  tax,  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 
If  the  tax  were  capitalised  at  the 
rate  of  only  twenty  years'  purchase, 
it  would  yield  a  sum  four  times  as 
great  as  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Indian  Debt.  And  yet  the  only 
way  in  which  Government  could 
rightly  apply  the  money  paid  to  it 
in  redemption  of  the  land-tax  would 
be  in  extinguishing  the  debt.  Ob- 
viously, therefore  —  even  though 
there  were  no  other  considerations 
involved — the  Government  can  only 
permit  a  redemption  of  the  land- 
tax  to  take  place  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent— namely,  to  the  amount  of  the 
existing  Debt.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  to  be  taken  into 
account,  besides  serious  difficulties 
of  detail,  as  Lord  Stanley  clearly 
saw  and  pointed  out.  For  example, 
in  every  case  where  redemption 
takes  place,  the  Government  is  pre- 
cluded from  obtaining  a  fair  share 
of  the  future  increase  in  the  value 
of  land,  whether  that  increase  arises 
from  a  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
or  as  a  consequence  of  the  railways, 
canals,  and  other  public  works 
which  the  Government  has  con- 
structed or  aided,  and  of  the  ad- 
ministrative improvements  which 
it  has  introduced.  Moreover,  al- 
though it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  determine  the  rate  at  which  the 
tax  should  be  capitalised  in  Bengal — 
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where  the  tax  has  been  fixed  at  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  all  time — it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  do  so  in  any 
of  the  other  provinces,  where  a 
temporary  settlement  prevails.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  a  land- 
holder in  the  North-West  Provinces, 
where  a  thirty  years'  settlement 
prevails.  Say  that  at  the  last  assess- 
ment his  share  of  the  tax  was  fixed 
at  .£100  a-year,  and  that  at  the  next 
revision,  owing  to  altered  circum- 
stances, his  share  will  be  fixed  at 
£150,  how  is  the  Government  to 
act  if  he  offer  to  redeem  the  tax 
immediately  before  the  new  revi- 
sion takes  place,  —  or  indeed  at 
any  intermediate  time  between  the 
settlements  1  Is  redemption  only 
to  be  permitted  at  the  expiry  of 
each  period  of  thirty  years,  when  a 
new  settlement  is  made  1  or  on  what 
principle  is  the  capitalisation  to  be 
made  if  redemption  is  permitted  at 
intermediate  periods  1 

If  it  were  determined  to  give 
permission  for  the  redemption  of 
the  land-tax,  difficulties  of  detail 
would  have  to  be  encountered  far 
more  numerous  and  complicated 
than  we  have  space  to  specify.  But, 
apart  from  these  difficulties  of  de- 
tail, there  are  two  essential  consi- 
derations which  must  be  attended 
to  in  any  enactment  which  sanctions 
redemption  of  the  land-tax.  The 
first  of  these  is,  that  such  redemp- 
tion should  be  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  the  farm  or  estate  has  been 
brought  up  to  an  adequate  extent 
of  cultivation.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  whole  of  the  estate  should 
actually  be  under  cultivation ;  for 
on  most  estates  there  are  parts 
which,  from  their  lying  above  the 
level  of  irrigation,  cannot  be  brought 
under  tillage  save  at  a  great  ex- 
pense ;  and  also  because,  in  many 
cases,  ground  is  needed  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  also  for  the  cutting 
of  firewood.  The  second  condition 
is,  that  redemptions  of  the  tax  can 
only  be  permitted  to  the  amount  of 
the  Government  debt,  as  otherwise 
the  Government  would  have  funds 
on  hand  which  it  could  not  properly 
and  profitably  invest,  and  which  it 
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would  be  tempted  to  squander.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  kept  in  mind 
that  all  payments  made  to  Govern- 
ment in  redemption  of  the  land-tax 
are  merely  anticipations  of  revenue, 
to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  compensate  the  deficit  thereby 
occasioned  in  the  future  productive- 
ness of  the  tax. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  permission  to 
redeem  the  land-tax  would  be  large- 
ly taken  advantage  of  by  the  natives. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  tax 
as  a  yearly  impost.  It  has  come 
down  to  them  as  such  from  time 
immemorial,  and  we  doubt  whether 
any  of  them  have  a  great  desire 
for  a  change.  With  few  excep- 
tions also,  they  are  timid  and  dis- 
trustful of  the  Government;  and 
they  also  know  that  if  any  revolu- 
tion or  change  of  masters  were  to 
take  place,  the  fact  of  their  having  re- 
deemed the  tax  would  not  be  certain 
to  save  them  from  a  reimposition  of 
it.  Moreover,  very  few  of  the  land- 
holders of  India  have  sufficient  ca- 
pital to  redeem  the  land-tax,  even 
if  they  desired  to  do  so ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  general  population,  such 
redemption  is  hopelessly  beyond 
their  means.  The  power  of  redemp- 
tion would  be  greatly  prized  by 
European  settlers;  and  those  who 
already  possess  land-tenures  in 
India  would,  we  doubt  not,  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  it.  These  set- 
tlers, few  as  they  are,  are  almost  all 
within  the  limits  of  Bengal,  where 
the  "perpetual  settlement"  exists, 
and  where  the  redemption  of  the 
tax  would  neither  affect  the  revenue, 
nor  offer  any  difficulties  of  detail. 
But  the  new  settlers  will  probably 
prefer  to  go  elsewhere,  and  obtain 
land  on  cheaper  terms  by  purchasing 
unclaimed  portions  of  waste  terri- 
tory, which  are  not  to  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  Bengal.  On  a 
survey  of  the  whole  question,  there- 
fore, we  think  it  would  be  alike 
safe  and  expedient  that  permission 
to  redeem  the  land-tax  should  be 
enacted  with  respect  to  Bengal, 
where  the  perpetual  settlement 
prevails,  and  where  no  loss  can 
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be  sustained  by  the  Government. 
When  this  is  done,  we  shall  see  how 
far  the  natives  are  disposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  measure  ;  and  we 
shall  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  if  it 
is  expedient  to  extend  the  measure 
to  the  other  provinces  of  India,  and 
under  what  conditions  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  power  to  redeem  the 
tax  may  safely  be  made. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  and 
last  aspect  of  the  land-question — 
namely,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
proposal  to  extend  the  permanent 
settlement  to  all  India.  This  pro- 
posal is  quite  different  from  that 
for  the  redemption  of  the  tax. 
Under  a  perpetual  settlement  the 
tax  would  continue  to  be  levied  as 
an  annual  impost,  and  accordingly 
the  bribery  and  oppression  practised 
in  the  collection  of  the  tax  would 
remain  untouched  \  and  the  penalty 
of  forfeiture  for  nonpayment  of  the 
tax  at  the  regular  times,  so  much 
dreaded  by  Europeans,  and  a  hard- 
ship upon  all  landholders  in  India, 
would  remain  in  force  as  at  present. 
It  would  also  affect  the  revenue  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  system  of 
redemption  would.  Firstly,  Because 
it  would  apply  to  all  India,  whereas, 
as  we  believe,  the  permission  to 
redeem  the  tax  would  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  only  to  a  small  extent. 
Secondly,  Because  the  money  ob- 
tained in  redemption  of  the  tax 
would  be  applied  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  extinguish  an  equal  amount 
of  debt,  and  the  money's  worth  be 
had  at  once  \  whereas  under  a  per- 
petual settlement,  with  rising  prices, 
the  Government  would  soon  find 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  tax,  though 
nominally  as  large  as  ever,  no  longer 
possessed  their  original  value — no 
longer  sufficed  to  pay  for  as  much 
goods  or  labour  as  before.  And 
finally,  The  enactment  of  a  per- 
petual settlement  would  not  secure 
the  loyalty  of  the  landholders  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  whereas  all 
those  who  redeemed  their  land-tax 
would  be  bound  to  our  Government 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  self-interest. 
We  cannot  expect  to  find  in  India 
that  "  unbought  loyalty  of  the 
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heart,"  the  cheap  defence  of  Gov- 
ernments, which  exists  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  but  the  re- 
demption of  the  land-tax  would 
give  rise  to  what  may  be  called  a 
"  bought  loyalty"  of  a  very  stead- 
fast kind.  Its  effect  in  this  respect 
would  be  the  same  as  if  the  natives 
were  to  invest  their  capital  in  Gov- 
ernment Stock  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  they  could  not  "  sell 
out "  so  easily  as  Fundholders. 

To  sum  up,  then.  We  are  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  Sale  of  the  Indian 
waste  lands  in  the  simplest  manner 
and  at  the  lowest  price.  We  think 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  permit 
the  Redemption  of  the  land-tax  in 
Bengal,  where  no  difficulty  would 
attend  the  application  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  no  loss  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  State  ;  but  that  the 
system  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  rest  of  India  until  we  have 
had  full  experience  of  its  working 
in  Bengal.  But  we  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
system  of  "perpetual  settlement." 
It  would  leave  all  the  evils  of  the 
tax  untouched  save  one,  and  it 
would  inflict  an  irreparable  loss 
upon  the  future  revenue  of  India. 
The  only  advantage  which  it  pre- 
sents is,  that  it  would  allow  the 
landholder  to  extend  cultivation  as 
far  as  his  apathy  and  want  of  capi- 
tal permit,  without  having  to  fear 
a  future  increase  of  taxation  as  a 
consequence  of  his  improvements  ; 
an  object  which  is  almost  equally 
obtainable  by  a  thirty  years'  settle- 
ment. That  it  would  cripple  the 
future  revenue  of  India  is  obvious, 
and  is  admitted.  As  the  value  of 
land  increased,  no  corresponding 
increase  would  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax.  Land- 
holders would  no  longer  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  means.  They 
would  form  a  class  with  whom 
wealth  might  accumulate,  while 
their  liability  to  taxation  could  not 
be  increased.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  owners  of  houses 
in  London  were  allowed  to  redeem 
all  the  rates  upon  their  property  by 
a  single  payment.  What  would  fol- 
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low?  As  population,  the  value 
of  property,  and  the  expenses 
of  administration  increased,  no 
corresponding  increase  would  take 
place  in  the  metropolitan  reve- 
nue. The  resources  of  the  munici- 
pality would  be  permanently  crip- 
pled j  outlay  on  improvements,  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  would 
become  impossible,  and,  in  order  to 
preserve  order  and  government,  the 
municipality  would  be  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  new  taxes,  equal 
in  productiveness  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  it  had  made  a  present 
of  to  the  house-owners. 

Under  a  perpetual  settlement  of 
the  land-tax,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  lose  in  two  ways. 
Land,  in  a  settled  country,  is  al- 
ways rising  in  value ;  and  by  fix- 
ing the  land-tax  for  all  time,  the 
Indian  Government  would  preclude 
itself  from  sharing  in  such  increase 
of  value.  The  value  of  money  is 
also  liable  to  change,  so  that  a  cer- 
tain sum  twenty  years  hence  may 
represent  only  three-fourths  of  its 
present  value.  By  permanently  fix- 
ing the  land-tax,  therefore,  the  State 
will  inevitably  be  subjected  to  a 
great  future  loss.  This  is  admitted. 
And  it  is  also  admitted  that  the 
Government  cannot  afford  to  lose 
that  amount  of  revenue.  Accord- 
ingly, the  result  of  a  perpetual  set- 
tlement would  not  be  a  remission 
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of  taxation — it  would  simply  be  a 
transference.  It  would  be  a  light- 
ening of  one  tax,  and  the  increase 
of  many  others.  It  would  be  the 
reduction  of  a  tax  of  which  no  na- 
tive complains,  and  to  which  the 
people  have  been  accustomed  for 
generations ;  and  it  would  neces- 
sitate the  increase  of  other  taxes, 
and  the  imposition  of  new  ones,  to 
which  the  natives  are  mortally  op- 
posed. 

What  are  the  advantages  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  dangers  of  such 
a  financial  revolution  are  to  be  en- 
countered 1  We  are  told  that  under 
the  present  system  cultivation  stag- 
nates, but  that,  if  the  land-tax  were 
fixed,  cultivation  would  greatly  in- 
crease. The  latter  part  of  this 
statement  is  simply  a  conjecture  ; 
but  the  former  part  is  demonstra- 
bly  untrue.  For  example,  during 
the  ten  years  which  terminated 
in  1861,  the  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency increased  one  half!* — a  rate 
of  progress  which  is  without  a  par- 
allel in  any  country  in  the  world. 
We  are  also  told  that,  if  the  tax 
were  fixed,  wealth  would  increase 
so  rapidly  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
raise,  by  means  of  other  taxes,  the 
amount  of  revenue  which  was  lost 
by  fixing  the  land-tax.  This  also  is 
a  mere  conjecture  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  have  facts  to  appeal  to,  the  evi- 


*  The  following  table,  which  we  quote  from  the  '  Times  of  India, '  shows  in  detail 
the  facts  of  this  remarkable  increase  in  the  area  of  cultivation  in  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  district, 
but  extends  to  all  of  the  collectorates : — 


LAND  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 


Collectorates. 
Kaira, 
Tannah, 
Kutnagherry, 
Broach, 
Surat, 

Ahmedabad, 
Ahmednuggur, 
Sholapore,    . 
Poonah, 
Khandeish,  . 
Belgaum, 
Dharwar, 
Sattara, 

Total,  . 


1850-51. 

943,399 

381,000 

790,741 

301,659 

375,611 

633,205 

1,644,106 

1,727,000 

1,205,015 

1,356,805 

914,752 

917,818 

1,500,000 

12,701,111 


be 


gahs. 


1860-61. 

994,578 

450,000 

900,000 

321,591 

424,760 

743,716 

2,932,794 

2,385,825 

1,664,801 

2,246,693 

1,526,862 

1,406,712 

1,994,425 

17,992,757 


acres. 
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dence  points  the  other  way.  That 
Bengal  has  increased  in  wealth 
under  the  Cornwallis  settlement 
proves  little.  That  province  is  na- 
turally the  most  fertile  in  India ;  it 
is  the  seat  of  the  Government,  it  is 
the  great  highway  to.  and  has  been 
the  sole  outlet  from,  the  vast  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  India ;  and  it  has 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  To  attribute 
the  prosperity  of  Bengal,  therefore, 
to  the  perpetual  settlement,  is  a 
gross  exaggeration. 

But  what  do  we  find  even  in  this 
eminently  favoured  province  1  Has 
the  loss  of  revenue  arising  from  the 
perpetual  settlement  been  compen- 
sated by  the  productiveness  of  other 
taxes'?  By  no  means.  In  Bom- 
bay the  population  pay  to  the  land- 
revenue,  on  the  average,  fully  5s. 
per  head }  in  Madras  they  pay  fully 
3s.  6d. ;  in  Bengal  they  pay  less 
than  2s.*  That  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment in  Bombay  is  not  excessive  is 
universally  admitted,  and  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  great  increase 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  area  of 
cultivation  ;  a  similar  rate  of  assess- 
ment, therefore,  could  hardly  be 
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excessive  for  wealthy  and  fertile 
Bengal,  and  yet  Bengal  only  pays 
less  than  two -fifths  of  that  rate. 
But  for  the  Cornwallis  settlement, 
then,  Bengal  would  now  be  paying 
to  the  land-revenue  upwards  of  5s. 
per  head  instead  of  less  than  2s. 
Neither  is  there  any  such  superi- 
ority of  the  productiveness  of  the 
other  taxes  in  Bengal,  compared 
with  other  provinces,  as  to  com- 
pensate for  this  deficit  in  the  land- 
tax.  Taking  taxes  of  all  kinds 
into  account,  wealthy  Bengal  pays 
less  per  head  to  the  revenue  than 
poor  Madras  does — the  former  pay- 
ing 4s.  9d.  and  the  latter  5s.  4d.t 
And  if  we  compare  Bengal  with 
Bombay  (which  is  a  fairer  com- 
parison), we  find  that  the  latter, 
under  the  ordinary  settlement,  has 
far  outstripped  the  former.  Not 
only  does  Bombay  pay  three-fifths 
more  of  land-tax  per  head  of  popu- 
lation than  Bengal,  but  it  also  pays 
nearly  twice  as  much  to  the  income- 
tax.  Taking  income-tax,  excise,  and 
stamp-duties  together,  the  popula- 
tion of  Bengal  pays  to  the  State  lOd. 
per  head,  while  the  population  of 
Bombay  pays  per  head  Is.  4|d. 


*  "We  give  these  and  the  other  statistics  in  this  paragraph  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Laing  ('  England's  Mission  in  the  East,'  p.  120)  and  the  '  Times  of  India,'  the  leading 
newspaper  in  Bombay,  and  second  to  none  in  India  in  point  of  ability. 


Bengal. 

f  Population, 40,852,397 

£ 

Land-revenue  (including  Sayer),      .         .         .  4,060,000 

Abkarry  or  Excise, 429,000 

Assessed  Taxes  (Income  Tax,  &c.),  .         .         .  750,000 

Customs, 750,000 

Salt, 2,760,000 

Stamps, 516,000 

Post  Office  (including  Service  Postage),  .         .  118,000 

All  other  receipts, 290,000 


Total  revenue, 

Per  head  per  annum  of  population — Land, 
Other  taxes, 


£9,673,000 


4     9 


Madras. 
23,127,855 

£ 

4,105,000 

319,000 

306,000 

246,000 

850,000 

171,000 

53,000 

57,000 

£6,107,000 

8.    d. 

3    7 
1     9 

5    4 


Total, 

— '  England's  Mission  in  the  East/  p.  120.  Moreover,  this  statement  is  hardly  fair 
to  Madras,  for  Mr  Laing  omits  to  point  out  that  Calcutta  is  the  port  of  entry,  not 
merely  for  the  population  of  Bengal,  but  for  an  equal  amount  of  population  in 
Oude  and  the  North- West  Provinces.  The  amount  of  the  salt-duty  is  likewise,  to 
some  extent,  open  to  criticism  upon  analogous  grounds. 
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It  is  a  sheer  delusion,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  the  loss  which  the 
Indian  revenue  would  sustain  from 
the  enactment  of  a  perpetual  settle- 
ment would  be  compensated  by  the 
productiveness  of  other  taxes.  And 
what  are  the  new  taxes,  the  impo- 
sition of  which,  at  a  not  distant 
day,  is  regarded  with  so  much  com- 
placency by  the  advocates  of  this 
?reat  financial  revolution  1  Our 
ndian  Government  is  pledged  to 
abolish  the  Income  -  tax,  and  has 
hastened  to  get  rid  of  the  new  im- 
posts rendered  necessary  by  the 
Kebellion  of  1857-58.  Insignificant 
as  the  new  taxes  were,  their  imposi- 
tion created  a  crisis  which  all  our 
Indian  statesmen  acknowledged  to 
be  of  serious  magnitude.  Are  these 
taxes,  then,  to  be  reimposed  at  no 
distant  date  ?  And  what  are  the 
new  ones  which  are  to  be  added  to 
the  list  1  It  were  only  reasonable 
that  these  questions  should  be 
answered,  before  we  hurry  into  a 
financial  revolution  so  deeply  af- 
fecting the  fortunes  of  India.  Who 
has  forgotten  the  energetic  language 
in  which  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  when 
Governor  of  Madras,  denounced  the 
impolicy  and  danger  of  imposing 
the  new  taxes  in  1859,  some  of 
which  we  had  to  abandon  as  soon 
as  enacted,  and  all  of  which  we  have 
been  wisely  eager  to  dispense  with  1 
Before  any  one  talks  lightly  of  im- 
posing new  taxes  in  India,  let  him 
remember  the  serious  difficulty  we 
have  already  experienced  in  making 
such  an  experiment,  and  let  him 
ponder  the  following  passage  in  Mr 
Laing's  Minute  on  Indian  Finance, 
in  which  he  describes  the  position 
of  affairs  when  he  landed  in  India 
in  January  1861  : — 

* '  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  full  of  gloom 
and  danger.  A  vast  deal  of  smothered 
discontent  existed  in  the  mass  of  the 
population,  owing  to  the  new  taxes  that 
had  been  imposed.  The  extent  of  this 
feeling,"  he  added,  "  has,  I  think,  never 
been  properly  understood  in  England, 
where  the  income-tax  and  licence-tax 
have  been  looked  upon,  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  as  equitable  in  theory, 
and  open  to  no  greater  objections  in 
practice  than  similar  taxes  would  be  in 
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England.  But  there  is  no  sort  of  analogy 
between  the  practical  working  of  such 
taxes  in  England  and  in  India.  In  India 
the  attempt  at  classification  is  an  in- 
finitely greater  evil  than  the  direct  inci- 
dence of  the  tax.  Such  an  inquiry  could 
only  be  conducted  by  a  large  staff'  of 
subordinate  native  officials  on  low  salar- 
ies. It  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  must 
call  forth  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance, 
chicanery,  evasion,  oppression,  and  ex- 
tortion. Nor  were  these  apprehensions 
chimerical :  on  the  contrary,  we  were 
warned  from  all  quarters  by  our  most 
experienced  officers,  and  most  of  all  by 
influential  natives,  whose  fortunes  were 
bound  up  with  ours,  and  whose  loyalty 
we  could  not  doubt,  that  a  great  change 
was  taking  place  in  the  feeling  of  large 
classes  of  the  native  population  towards 
us,  owing  to  the  incidence,  and  still 
more  to  the  apprehension,  of  new  taxes. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  emphatic  obser- 
vation of  Lord  Canning  at  the  first  in- 
terview I  had  with  him,  that  he  deeply 
regretted  the  necessity  which  compelled 
him  to  impose  the  income-tax  ;  and  that, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '  danger  for  danger, 
he  would  rather  risk  governing  India 
with  40,000  European  troops  without 
new  taxes,  than  with  100,000  with 
them.' " 

At  all  times,  and  in  every  country, 
a  gradual  and  steady  increase  takes 
place  in  the  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment. The  administration  of  jus- 
tice has  to  be  rendered  more  com- 
plete ;  the  education  of  the  people 
has  to  be  cared  for;  the  national 
armaments,  owing  to  new  and  costly 
inventions,  become  more  expensive. 
And  besides  all  this,  in  countries 
of  ordinary  prosperity,  there  is  a 
steady  rise  in  the  comforts  and  style 
of  living  of  the  people,  which  of  it- 
self necessitates  a  gradual  increase 
of  pay  in  all  departments  of  the 
State,  whether  civil  or  military.  In 
no  country  in  the  world  is  this  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  government 
more  remarkable,  or  more  certain 
to  continue,  than  in  our  Indian 
empire.  Our  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration is  the  mere  skeleton  of 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  of  what  it 
must  be  made  ere  long.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  so  imper- 
fect that  it  is  a  scandal  to  our 
Government,  and  a  universal  sub- 
ject of  complaint  among  the  natives. 
We  lack  the  means  to  make  it 
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better :  our  Government  has  not 
money  enough  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  honest  officials,  by  which 
means  alone  the  scandalous  abuses, 
of  which  all  parties  are  painfully 
conscious,  can  be  remedied.  In 
the  education  of  the  natives,  again, 
a  field  of  expenditure  opens  out 
upon  us,  which  will  grow  greater 
every  year  for  a  century  to  come, 
and  which  it  behoves  us  to  supply, 
if  we  are  desirous  of  laying  a  firm 
and  worthy  basis  for  our  rule.  This 
is  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  in 
India  :  every  year  a  rise  in  the  ex- 
penses of  Government — or,  at  least, 
additional  wants  and  occasions  of 
expense,  which  the  Government 
knows  it  would  be  for  its  advantage 
to  meet  if  it  could. 

But  the  circumstances  of  India 
are  at  present  not  normal, — which 
makes  the  case  worse.  A  new  ele- 
ment of  change  is  at  work  upon  her. 
For  some  years  past,  the  precious 
metals  have  been  pouring  into  'In- 
dia at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
sterling  a-year,  and  prices  are  rising 
enormously.  In  Calcutta,  prices  are 
now  double  what  they  were  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago ;  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  rise  during  the  same 
period  has  been  upwards  of  fifty 
per  cent.  The  rise  is  still  in  pro- 
gress, and  is  likely,  nay  certain,  to 
continue  for  many  years.  Surely, 
then,  the  present  is  the  very  worst 
time  that  could  possibly  be  selected 
for  fixing  for  all  time,  by  a  "  per- 
petual settlement,"  the  amount  of 
the  land- revenue.  Twenty  years 
hence,  in  all  probability,  the  present 
amount  of  the  land-revenue  (and  of 
all  the  taxes)  will,  owing  to  the  rise 
of  prices,  be  only  worth  half  its 
value  at  the  present  time — will  only 
go  half  as  far  in  defraying  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  State,  while  that 
expenditure,  as  we  have  shown, 
must  continue  to  increase  in  amount. 
In  such  circumstances,  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  at  a  certain 
sum  for  all  time  would  manifestly 
be  the  height  of  folly.  It  would 
fatally  cripple  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  Government. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  political  sui- 
cide. 
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There  is  no  call  for  such  a  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
A  thirty  years'  settlement,  such  as 
has  prevailed  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  and  in  Bombay,  is  now 
being  extended  to  all  India  (with 
the  exception,  of  course,  of  Bengal). 
And  such  a  settlement  gives  ample 
scope  for  the  cultivator  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  improvements.  We 
have  already  shown  how  rapidly  the 
area  of  cultivation  is  extending  in 
Bombay  under  such  a  settlement ; 
and  similar  progress,  under  the  same 
settlement,  is  open  to  the  other  pro- 
vinces. The  operation  of  the  settle- 
ment is  this  : — At  each  period  of 
revision,  the  amount  of  the  land- 
tax  is  fixed  according  to  the  actual 
produce  of  the  soil  j  and  thereafter 
the  farmer  can  go  on  improving  and 
extending  his  cultivation,  rendering 
his  old  fields  more  productive,  and 
taking  new  ones  into  cultivation, 
for  thirty  years,  without  having  the 
assessment  raised  one  iota.  What 
would  our  farmers  think  if  they 
could  obtain  such  terms  and  leases  as 
that  1  A  nineteen  years'  lease  is  an 
exceptionally  long  one  in  this  coun- 
try ;  moreover,  in  such  leases,  the 
rent  is  made  higher  than  the  actual 
productiveness  of  the  farm  warrants 
at  the  time  the  lease  is  granted,  in 
order  that  a  portion  of  the  future 
increase  of  profit  on  the  farm  may 
be  secured  to  the  landlord.  But  in 
the  Indian  settlements  no  such  con- 
sideration is  admitted.  The  sur- 
veyor assesses  simply  on  the  actual 
produce  of  the  farm,  estimated  at 
the  current  prices ;  so  that  every 
rise  of  price,  and  every  improve- 
ment or  extension  of  cultivation, 
for  thirty  years  afterwards,  is  a  clear 
gain  to  the  farmer.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, we  maintain,  is  the 
height  of  liberality.  Thirty  years 
is  the  lifetime  of  a  generation. 
Each  Indian  farmer  virtually  gets  a 
lease  of  his  ground  for  a  lifetime ; 
and  thus  he  is  allowed  to  reap  the 
full  profit  of  every  improvement 
which  the  work  of  his  hands  or  the 
ingenuity  of  his  brain  can  effect.  If 
our  Indian  subjects  will  not  be  in- 
dustrious upon  such  terms,  any  fur- 
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tlier  bounty  would  be  equally  fruit- 
less. The  annual  settlement  in 
Madras  is  a  most  objectionable  ar- 
rangement, in  every  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  being 
swept  away ;  but  under  the  thirty 
years'  settlement,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  every  improvement  in  culti- 
vation will  take  place  which  can 
fairly  be  expected. 

A  thirty  years'  settlement  of  the 
land-tax  then,  combined  with  a  cau- 
tious application  of  the  principle  of 
redemption,  and  with  a  simple  pro- 
cess for  the  sale  of  the  waste  lands 
at  a  very  low  price,  are  the  right 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  solution 
of  the  Land-question  of  India.  But 
there  is  one  further  step  which  we 
think  might  be  taken.  Though  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  ought  not 
to  be  fixed  for  all  time,  we  may  per- 
manently fix  the  proportion  which 
the  assessment  is  to  bear  to  the 
value  of  the  produce.  Let  it  be 
declared  that  the  ratio  of  the  land- 
tax  to  the  value  of  the  produce  shall 
never  vary,  or  at  least  shall  never 
be  increased.  This  mode  of  "  fixing 
the  land-tax,"  we  think,  may  be 
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adopted  with  advantage  :  but  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  tax  would  be  a 
ruinous  folly,  an  act  of  madness,  the 
result  of  a  delusion  which  we  are 
at  a  loss  even  to  explain.* 

Hitherto  Sir  Charles  Wood  has 
been  disposed  to  act  prudently  in 
the  matter.  He  blundered,  indeed, 
in  the  cumbrous  conditions  which 
he  imposed  upon  the  sale  of  the 
wastelands;  and  in  his  justifiable 
opposition  to  Lord  Canning's  too 
sweeping  application  of  the  princi- 
ple of  redemption,  he  has  been  led 
to  overlook  the  cautious  proposal 
of  Lord  Stanley  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. But  at  length  he  has  allowed 
the  clamour  of  a  few  noisy  men  to 
drive  him  from  his  policy  of  pru- 
dence, and  to  obtain  from  him  a 
promise  that  the  "  perpetual  settle- 
ment "  shall  be  gradually  introduced 
into  all  India.  This  must  never  be 
done.  We  shall  be  disappointed, 
indeed,  if  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  not 
already  repented  of  his  promise. 
Such  a  promise  on  his  part  is  so 
totally  at  variance  with  all  his 
former  policy  and  opinions,  that 
we  cannot  regard  it  otherwise  than 


*  Although  we  fully  believe  that  a  thirty  years'  settlement,  on  the  present  system, 
is  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  settling  this  branch  of  the  land- question,  we  feel  so 
deeply  the  importance  of  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  "perpetual  settlement,"  as 
proposed  by  Sir  0.  Trevelyan  and  others,  that  we  suggest  another  alternative  : — 
Let  it  be  enacted  that  the  assessment  shall  only  be  made  upon  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce at  present  yielded  by  the  land  ;  and  that  any  increase  in  that  quantity  shall, 
at  the  successive  periods  of  revision,  be  free  from  assessment,  save  as  regards  any 
increase  which  may  take  place  in  its  value,  owing  to  a  rise  of  prices. 

Suppose  that  the  proportion  which  the  assessment  is  to  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
land  is  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce,  the  system  would  work  in  this  manner  :  In 
the  case  of  a  piece  of  ground  which  yields  ten  maunds  of  rice,  the  price  of  rice  at  the 
time  being  two  rupees  per  maund,  the  amount  of  land-tax  would  he  (20  -f-  5)  four 
rupees  ;  and  if,  when  the  next  settlement  is  made,  the  quantity  of  produce  should 
be  the  same,  but  the  price  per  maund  has  risen  one-half,  then  the  amount  of  the 
tax  would  be  six  rupees.  But  suppose  that,  by  improved  cultivation,  the  produce 
has  been  increased  in  quantity  to  fifteen  maunds,  while  no  rise  in  price  has  taken 
place,  the  Government  tax  will  undergo  no  increase,  but  remain  at  four  rupees  as  be- 
fore. Finally,  suppose  that  both  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  produce  have  in- 
creased one-half,  then  the  Government  will  raise  the  tax  upon  the  quantity  originally 
produced  (ten  maunds)  from  four  rupees  to  six  ;  but  will  charge  nothing  on  the  five 
additional  maunds,  save  one-fifth  of  the  enhancement  of  value  occasioned  by  rise  in 
prices.  In  other  words,  the  total  value  of  the  produce  being  now  forty-five  rupees 
(instead  of  twenty,  as  at  first),  the  Government  will  deduct  from  that  sum  ten 
rupees  (the  value  of  five  maunds  at  the  time  of  the  original  settlement),  and  assess  on 
only  thirty-five  rupees — making  the  land-tax  (35  ~-  5)  seven  rupees.  In  this  way 
an  augmentation  of  the  land-revenue  would  take  place  proportionate  to  the  gradual 
alteration  that  may  be  expected  in  the  value  of  money  in  India.  The  augmentation 
would  be  occasioned  entirely  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rice  and  other  produce — 
with  which  rise  of  prices  the  cultivation  has  clearly  had  nothing  to  do. 
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as  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  con- 
cession to  the  folly  of  others,  a  sin 
against  his  own  better  judgment. 
We  appeal  to  Philip  sober — and 
we  trust  that  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  makes  his  annual 
statement  on  the  finances  of  India 
a  few  weeks  hence,  he  will  have  re- 
revised  his  opinions  (as  he  used  to 
do  his  budgets),  and  not  stamp 
with  his  approval  a  passing  folly  of 
the  hour,  which  would  idly  lay  the 
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axe  at  the  foundation  of  our  Indian 
revenue.  The  question  is  one  of 
pre-eminent  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture stability  and  popularity  of  our 
Indian  Government.  And  amidst 
the  present  melee  and  conflict  of 
opinions,  we  desire  to  submit  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case,  and  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  best  and  safest 
solution  of  the  question,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  legislators  and  the 
public. 


CORNELIUS   O'DOWD   UPON  MEN  AND   WOMEN,   AND   OTHER  THINGS 
IN   GENERAL. 


GARIBALDI. 


WE  had  a  very  witty  Judge  in 
Ireland,  who  was  not  very  scrupu- 
lous about  giving  hard  knocks  to 
his  brothers  on  the  bench,  and  who, 
in  delivering  a  judgment  in  a  cause, 
found  that  he  was  to  give  the  cast- 
ing-vote between  his  two  colleagues, 
who  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  and  who  had  taken  great 
pains  to  lay  down  the  reasons  for 
their  several  opinions  at  considerable 
length.  "  It  now  comes  to  my  turn/' 
said  he,  "  to  declare  my  view  of  this 
case,  and  fortunately  I  can  afford 
to  be  brief.  I  agree  with  my  bro- 
ther B.  from  the  irresistible  force 
of  the  admirable  argument  of  my 
brother  M." 

The  story  occurred  to  me  as  I 
thought  over  Garibaldi  and  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  you  are  giving 
him  in  England;  for  I  really  felt,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Carlyle,  I  might 
have  been  a  bit  of  a  hero-worshipper 
myself.  The  grand  frescoes  in  cari- 
cature of  the  popular  historian  have, 
however,  given  me  a  hearty  and 
wholesome  disgust  to  the  whole 
thing;  not  to  say  that,  however  en- 
thusiastic a  man  may  feel  about  his 
idol,  he  must  be  sorely  ashamed  of 
his  fellow-worshippers.  "  Lie  down 
with  dogs,  and  you'll  get  up  with 
fleas,"  says  an  old  Irish  adage ;  but 
what,  in  the  name  of  all  entomolo- 


gy, is  a  man  to  get  up  with  who 
lies  down  with  these  votaries  of 
Garibaldi  1  So  fine  a  fellow,  and 
so  mangy  a  following,  it  would  be  . 
hard  to  find.  The  opportunity  for 
all  the  valiant  balderdash  of  shop- 
keeping  eloquence,  of  that  high 
"  Falootin  "  style  so  popular  over 
the  Atlantic,  of  those  grand-sound- 
ing periods  about  freedom  and  love 
of  country,  was  not  to  be  lost  by  a 
set  of  people  who,  in  all  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Garibaldi,  are  intently 
bent  on  making  themselves  fore- 
ground figures  in  the  tableau  that 
should  have  been  filled  by  himself 
alone. 

"  Sir  Francis  Burdett  call  you  his 
friend  ! — as  well  call  a  bug  his  bed- 
fellow!" said  the  sturdy  old  yeo- 
man, whose  racy  English  I  should 
like  to  borrow,  to  characterise  the 
stupid  incongruity  between  Gari- 
baldi and  his  worshippers.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  anything  finer, 
simpler,  more  thoroughly  unaffect- 
ed, or  more  truly  dignified,  than 
the  man  himself.  His  noble  head ; 
his  clear,  honest,  brown  eye  ;  his 
finely-traced  mouth,  beautiful  as  a 
woman's,  and  only  strung  up  to 
sternness  when  anything  ignoble  or 
mean  had  outraged  him  ;  and,  last 
of  all,  his  voice  contains  a  fascina- 
tion perfectly  irresistible,  allied, 
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as  you  knew  and  felt  these  graces 
were,  with  a  thoroughly  pure,  untar- 
nished nature.  The  true  measure  of 
the  man  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though 
his  life  has  been  a  series  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  daring  achievements, 
his  courage  is  about  the  very  last  qua- 
lity uppermost  in  your  mind  when 
you  meet  him.  It  is  of  the  winning 
softness  of  his  look  and  manner, 
his  kind  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
his  sincere  pity  for  all  suffering, 
his  gentleness,  his  modesty,  his 
manly  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
the  very  humblest  of  the  men  who 
have  loved  him,  that  you  think  : 
these  are  the  traits  that  throw  all 
his  heroism  into  shadow;  and  all 
the  glory  of  the  conqueror  pales  be- 
fore the  simple  virtues  of  the  man. 

He  never  looked  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  that  humble  life  of 
Caprera,  where  people  came  and 
went — some,  old  and  valued  friends, 
whose  presence  warmed  up  their 
host's  heart ;  others,  mere  passing 
acquaintances,  or,  as  it  might  be,  not 
even  that ;  worshippers  or  curios- 
ity-seekers— living  where  and  how 
they  could  in  that  many -roomed 
small  house;  diving  into  the  kitchen 
to  boil  their  coffee  ;  sallying  out  to 
the  garden  to  pluck  their  radishes  ; 
down  to  the  brook  for  a  cress,  or 
to  the  seaside  to  catch  a  fish, — all 
more  or  less  busy  in  the  midst  of 
a  strange  idleness  ;  for  there  was 
not — beyond  providing  for  the  mere 
wants  of  the  day — anything  to  be 
done.  The  soil  would  not  yield 
anything.  There  was  no  cultiva- 
tion outside  that  little  garden, 
where  the  grand  old  soldier  delved, 
or  rested  on  his  spade -handle  as 
he  turned  his  gaze  over  the  sea, 
doubtless  thinking  of  the  dear  land 
beyond  it.  x., 

At  dinner — and  what  a  strange 
meal  it  was — all  met,  full  of  the 
little  incidents  of  an  uneventful 
day.  The  veriest  trifles  they  were, 
but  of  interest  to  those  who  listen- 
ed, and  to  none  more  than  Gari- 
baldi himself,  who  liked  to  hear 
who  had  been  over  to  Maddalena, 
and  what  sport  they  had ;  or  whe- 
ther Albanesi  had  taken  any  mullet, 
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and  who  it  was  said  he  could  mend 
the  boat  ?  and  who  was  to  paint 
her  ?  Not  a  word  was  spoken  of 
the  political  events  of  the  world, 
and  every  mention  of  them  was  as 
rigidly  excluded  as  though  a  gov- 
ernment spy  had  been  seated  at 
the  table. 

He  rarely  spoke  himself,  but  was 
a  good  listener — not  merely  hearing 
with  attention,  but  showing,  by 
an  occasional  suggestion  or  a  hint, 
how  his  mind  speculated  on  the 
subject  before  him.  If,  however, 
led  to  speak  of  himself  or  his  ex- 
ploits, the  unaffected  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  man  became  at  once 
evident.  Never,  by  any  chance, 
would  an  expression  escape  him 
that  redounded  to  his  own  share 
in  any  achievement ;  without  any 
studied  avoidance  the  matter  would 
somehow  escape,  or,  if  accidentally 
touched  on,  be  done  so  very  lightly 
as  to  make  it  appear  of  no  moment 
whatever. 

To  have  done  one-tenth  of  what 
Garibaldi  has   done,  a  man  must 
necessarily    have      thrown     aside 
scruples    which    he   would    never 
have  probably  transgressed  in  his 
ordinary  life.     He  must  have  been 
often  arbitrary,  and  sometimes  al- 
most cruel ;  and  yet,  ask  his  fol- 
lowers, and  they  will  tell  you  that 
punishment  scarcely  existed  in  the 
force   under   his    immediate   com- 
mand—  that    the    most   hardened 
offender  would  have  quailed  more 
under  a  few  stern  words  of  reproof 
from  "the  General"  than  from  a 
sentence  that  sent  him  to  a  prison. 
That,  to  effect  his  purpose,  he 
would  lay  hands  on  what  he  need- 
ed, not  recklessly  or  indifferently, 
but  thoughtfully  and  doubtless  re- 
gretfully, we   all  know.     I  can  re- 
member an  instance  of  this  kind, 
related  to  me  by  a  British  naval 
officer,  who  himself  was  an  actor  in 
the  scene.     "  It  was  off  La  Plata," 
said  my  informant,  "when  Garibaldi 
was  at  war  with  Rosas,  that  the 
frigate  I  commanded  was  on  that 
station,  as  well  as  a  small  gun-brig 
of  the  Sardinian  navy,  whose  cap- 
tain  never  harassed  his  men   by 
2  u 
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exercises  of  gunnery,  and,  indeed, 
whose  ship  was  as  free  from  any 
'beat  to  quarters/  or  any  sudden 
summons  to  prepare  for  boarders, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  floating 
chapel. 

"  Garibaldi  came  alongside  me 
one  day  to  say  that  he  had  learned 
the  Sardinian  had  several  tons  of 
powder  on  board,  with  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  grape,  shell,  and  canister,  not 
to  speak  of  twelve  hundred  stand  of 
admirable  arms.  '  I  want  them  all,' 
said  he;  'my  people  are  fighting 
with  staves  and  knives,  and  we  are 
totally  out  of  ammunition.  I  want 
them,  and  he  won't  let  me  have  them.' 
" '  He  could  scarcely  do  so/  said 
I,  '  seeing  that  they  belong  to  his 
Government,  and  are  not  in  his 
hands  to  bestow.' 

"  '  For  that  reason  I  must  go  and 
take  them/  said  Garibaldi.  'I 
mean  to  board  him  this  very  night, 
and  you'll  see  if  we  do  not  replenish 
our  powder-flasks/ 

"  '  In  that  case/  said  I,  '  I  shall 
have  to  fire  on  you.  It  will  be 
Piracy ;  nothing  else/ 

"'You'll  not  do  so?'  said  he, 
smiling. 

" '  Yes,  I  promise  you  that  I  will. 
We  are  at  peace  and  on  good  terms 
with  Sardinia,  and  I  cannot  behave 
other  than  as  a  friend  to  her  ships 
of  war/ 

" '  There's  no  help  for  it,  then/ 
said  Garibaldi,  'if  you  see  the 
thing  in  that  light:'  and  good- 
humouredly  quitted  the  subject, 
and  soon  after  took  his  leave." 

"And  were  you,"  asked  I  of 
my  informant,  Captain  S. — "  were 
you  perfectly  easy  after  that  con- 
versation ?  I  mean,  were  you  fully 
satisfied  that  he  would  not  attempt 
the  matter  in  some  other  way?" 

"  Never  more  at  ease  in  my  life. 
I  knew  my  man  ;  and  that,  having 
left  me  under  the  conviction  he 
had  abandoned  the  exploit,  nothing 
on  earth  would  have  tempted  him 
to  renew  it  in  any  shape/' 

It  might  be  a  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  any  greater  intel- 
lectual ability  would  not  have 
rather  detracted  from  than  in- 
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creased  Garibaldi's  power  as  a  pop- 
ular leader.  I  myself  feel  assured 
that  the  simplicity,  the  trustful- 
ness, the  implicit  reliance  on  the 
goodness  of  a  cause  as  a  reason 
for  its  success,  are  qualities  which 
no  mere  mental  superiority  could 
replace  in  popular  estimation.  It 
is  actually  Love  is  the  sentiment 
the  Italians  have  for  him ;  and  I 
have  seen  them,  hard-featured,  ay, 
and  hard-natured  men,  moved  to 
tears  as  the  litter  on  which  Gari- 
baldi lay  wounded  was  carried 
down  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
Garibaldi  has  always  been  a 
thoughtful,  silent,  reflective  man, 
not  communicative  to  others,  or  in 
any  way  expansive  ;  and  from  these 
qualities  have  come  alike  his  suc- 
cesses and  his  failures.  Of  the  con- 
versations reported  of  him  by  writers 
I  do  not  believe  a  syllable.  He 
speaks  very  little ;  and,  luckily  for 
him,  that  little  only  with  those  on 
whose  integrity  he  could  rely  not  to 
repeat  him. 

Cavour,  who  knew  men  thor- 
oughly, and  studied  them  just  as 
closely  as  he  studied  events,  under- 
stood at  once  that  Garibaldi  was 
the  man  he  wanted.  He  needed 
one  who  should  move  the  national 
heart — who,  sprung  from  the  people 
himself,  and  imbued  with  all  the 
instincts  of  his  class,  should  yet  not 
dissever  the  cause  of  liberty  from 
the  cause  of  monarchy.  To  attach 
Garibaldi  to  the  throne  was  no 
hard  task.  The  King,  who  led  the 
van  of  his  army,  was  an  idol  made 
for  such  worship  as  Garibaldi's. 
The  monarch  who  could  carry  a 
knapsack  and  a  heavy  rifle  over  the 
cliffs  of  Monte  Rosa  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  and  take  his  meal  of 
hard  bread  before  he  "turned  in" 
at  night  in  a  shepherd's  shieling, 
was  a  King  after  the  bold  buccan- 
eer's own  heart. 

To  what  end  inveigh  against  the 
luxuries  of  a  court,  its  wasteful 
splendours,  or  its  costly  extrava- 
gance, with  such  an  example  1  This 
strong-sinewed,  big-boned,  unpoeti- 
cal  King  has  been  the  hardest  nut 
ever  republicanism  had  to  crack  ! 
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It  might  be  possible  to  overrate 
the  services  Garibaldi  has  rendered 
to  Italy — it  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  those  he  has 
rendered  the  Monarchy ;  and  out  of 
Garibaldi's  devotion  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel has  sprung  that  hearty,  hon- 
est, manly  appreciation  of  the  King 
which  the  Italians  unquestionably 
display.  A  merely  political  head  of 
the  State,  though  he  were  gifted 
with  the  highest  order  of  capacity, 
would  have  disappeared  altogether 
from  view  in  the  sun-splendour  of 
Garibaldi's  exploits  :  not  so  the 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  only 
shone  the  brighter  in  the  reflected 
blaze  of  the  hero  who  was  so  proud 
to  serve  him. 

Yet  for  all  that  friendship,  and 
all  the  acts  that  grew  out  of  it,  na- 
tural and  spontaneous  as  they  are, 
one  great  mind  was  needed  to  guide, 
direct,  encourage,  or  restrain.  It 
was  Cavour  who,  behind  the 
scenes,  pulled  all  the  wires;  and 
these  heroes — heroes  they  were  too 
— were  but  his  puppets. 

Cavour  died,  and  then  came  As- 
promonte. 

If  any  other  man  than  Garibaldi 
had  taken  the  present  moment  to 
make  a  visit — an  almost  ostenta- 
tious visit — to  Mazzini,  it  might 
be  a  grave  question  how  far  all  the 
warm  enthusiasm  of  this  popular 
reception  could  be  justified.  Gari- 
baldi is,  however,  the  one  man  in 
Europe  from  whom  no  one  expects 
anything  but  impulsive  action.  It 
is  in  the  very  unreflectiveness  of 
his  generosity  that  he  is  great.  There 
has  not  been,  I  am  assured,  for 
many  years  back,  any  very  close  or 
intimate  friendship  between  these 
two  men ;  but  it  was  quite  enough 
that  Mazzini  was  in  trouble  and 
difficulty,  to  rally  to  his  side  that 
brave  -  hearted  comrade  who  never 
deserted  his  wounded.  Nor  is  there 
in  all  Garibaldi's  character  anything 
finer  or  more  exalted  than  the  stead- 
fast adherence  he  has  ever  shown 
to  his  early  friendships.  No  flat- 
teries of  the  great — no  blandish- 
ments of  courts  and  courtiers — none 
of  those  seductive  influences  which 
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are  so  apt  to  weave  themselves  into 
a  man's  nature  when  surrounded  by 
continual  homage  and  admiration 
— not  any  of  these  have  corrupted 
that  pure  and  simple  heart ;  and 
there  is  not  a  presence  so  exalted, 
nor  a  scene  of  splendour  so  impos- 
ing, as  could  prevent  Garibaldi  from 
recognising  with  eager  delight  any 
the  very  humblest  companion  that 
ever  shared  hardship  and  danger 
beside  him. 

To  have  achieved  what  he  has 
done,  a  man  must  of  necessity  have 
rallied  around  him  many  besides  en- 
thusiasts of  the  cause  ;  he  must  have 
recruited  amongst  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes— reckless,  lawless  fellows,  who 
accepted  the  buccaneer's  life  as  a 
means  of  wiping  off  old  scores  with 
that  old  world  "  that  would  have 
none  of  them."  It  was  not  amidst 
the  orderly,  the  soberly-trained,  and 
well-to-do  that  he  could  seek  for 
followers.  And  what  praise  is  too 
great  for  him  who  could  so  inspire 
this  mass,  heaving  with  passion  as 
it  was,  with  his  own  noble  senti- 
ments, and  make  them  feel  that  the 
work  before  them — a  nation's  re- 
generation— was  a  task  too  high 
and  too  holy  to  be  accomplished  by 
unclean  hands?  Can  any  eulogy 
exaggerate  the  services  of  a  man 
who  could  so  magnetise  his  fellow- 
men  as  to  associate  them  at  once 
with  his  nobility  of  soul,  and  ele- 
vate them  to  a  standard  little  short 
of  his  own  1  That  he  did  do  this 
we  have  the  proof.  Pillage  was 
almost  unknown  amongst  the  Gari- 
baldians  ;  and  these  famished,  ill- 
clad,  shoeless  men  marched  on 
from  battle  to  battle  with  scarce- 
ly an  instance  of  crime  that  called 
for  the  interference  of  military 
law. 

Where  is  the  General  who  could 
boast  of  doing  as  much?  Where 
is  the  leader  who  could  be  bold 
enough  to  give  such  a  pledge  for 
his  followers  1  Is  there  an  army 
in  Europe — in  the  world — for  whom 
so  much  could  be  said  1 

All  honour,  therefore,  to  the  man 
— not  whose  example  only,  but 
whose  very  contact  suggests  high 
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intent  and  noble  action.    All  honour  brightness  of  a  pure  and  unsullied 

to  him  who  brings  to  a  great  cause,  integrity  ! 

not  alone  the  dazzling  splendour  of  Such  a  man  may  be  misled  ;  he 

heroism,  but  the    more    enduring  can  never  be  corrupted. 


A    NEW   INVESTMENT. 


I  am  not  so  sure  how  far  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  it,  but  as- 
suredly the  fact  is  so,  that  nothing 
has  so  much  tended  to  show  the 
world  with  what  little  wisdom  it 
is  governed  than  the  Telegraph. 
It  is  not  merely  that  cabinets  are 
no  longer  the  sole  possessors  of 
early  intelligence,  though  this  alone 
was  once  a  very  great  privilege ;  and 
there  is  no  over-estimating  the 
power  conferred  by  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  piece  of  important 
news — a  battle  won  or  lost,  the  out- 
break of  a  revolution,  the  overthrow 
of  a  throne — even  for  a  few  hours 
before  it  became  the  property  of  the 
public.  The  telegraph,  however,  is 
the  great  disenchanter.  The  misty 
uncertainty,  the  cloud -like  indis- 
tinctness that  used  of  old  to  envel- 
op all  ministerial  action,  converting 
Downing  Street  into  a  sort  of  Olym- 
pus, and  making  a  small  mythology 
out  of  Precis-writers,  is  all  gone,  all 
dispersed.  Three  or  four  cold  hard 
lines,  thin  and  terse  as  the  wire 
that  conveyed  them,  are  sworn  ene- 
mies to  all  style,  and  especially  to 
all  the  evasive  cajoleries  of  those 
dissolving  views  of  events  diplo- 
macy loves  to  revel  in.  What  be- 
comes of  the  graceful  drapery  in 
which  statesmen  used  to  clothe 
the  great  events  of  the  world,  when 
a  simple  despatch,  "  fifteen  words, 
exclusive  of  the  address/'  tells  the 
whole  story1?  and  when  we  have 
read  that  "  the  insurgents  are  tri- 
umphant everywhere,  the  king  left 
the  capital  at  four  o'clock,  a  pro- 
visional government  was  proclaim- 
ed this  morning,"  and  suchlike, 
what  do  we  care  for  the  sonorous 
periods  in  which  official  priestcraft 
chants  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  ? 

The  great  stronghold  of  statecraft 
was,  however,  Speculation — I  mean 
that  half-prophetic  view  of  events 


which  we  always  conceded  to  those 
who  looked  over  the  world  from 
a  higher  window  than  ourselves. 
What  has  become  of  this  now  1  Who 
so  bold  as  to  predict  what,  while  he 
is  yet  speaking,  may  be  contradict- 
ed 1  who  is  there  hardy  enough  to 
forecast  what  the  events  of  the  last 
half-hour  may  have  falsified,  and 
five  minutes  more  will  serve  to 
publish  to  the  whole  world  ? 

It  may  be  amusing  to  read  the 
comments  of  the  speech  or  the  lead- 
ing article,  but  the  despatch  is  the 
substance  ;  and  however  clever  the 
variations,  the  original  melody  re- 
mains unaltered.  Let  any  one  im- 
agine to  himself  a  five-act  drama, 
preceded  by  a  telegraphic  intima- 
tion of  all  its  incidents,  how  insup- 
portable would  the  slow  procession 
of  events  become  after  such  a  reve- 
lation !  Up  to  this,  Ministers  per- 
formed a  sort  of  Greek  chorus, 
chanting  in  ambiguous  phrase  the 
woes  that  invaded  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them,  and  the  heart- 
corroding  sorrows  that  sat  below 
the  "gangway."  There  has  come 
an  end  to  all  this.  All  the  drama- 
tic devices  of  those  days  are  gone, 
and  we  live  in  an  age  in  which 
many  men  are  their  own  priests, 
their  lawyers,  and  their  doctors, 
and  where,  certes,  each  man  is  his 
own  prophet. 

These  reflections  have  been  much 
impressed  upon  me  by  a  ramble  I 
took  yesterday  in  company  with  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  our 
diplomatists — one  of  those  men  who 
seem  to  weld  into  their  happy  na- 
tures all  the  qualities  which  make 
good  companionship,  and  blend 
with  the  polished  manners  of  a 
courtier  the  dash  of  an  Eton  boy 
and  the  deep  reflectiveness  of  a 
man  of  the  world — a  man  to  whom 
nothing  comes  wrong,  and  whom 
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you  would  be  puzzled  to  say  whe- 
ther he  was  more  in  his  element  at 
a  cabinet  council,  or  one  of  a  shoot- 
ing-party in  the  Highlands. 

"  I  say,  O'Dowd,"  cried  he,  after 
a  pause  of  some  time  in  our  con- 
versation, "  has  it  never  struck  you 
that  those  tall  poles  and  wires  are 
destined  to  be  the  end  of  both 
your  trade  and  mine,  and  that 
within  a  very  few  years  neither  of 
our  occupations  will  have  a  repre- 
sentative left  ?  Take  my  word  for 
it,"  said  he,  more  solemnly,  "  in 
less  than  ten  years  from  the  pre- 
sent date  a  penny-a-liner  will  be  as 
rare  as  a  post-horse,  and  a  post-shay 
not  more  a  curiosity  than  a  mini- 
ster-plenipotentiary . ' ' 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ? " 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  People 
nowadays  won't  travel  eight  miles 
an  hour,  or  be  satisfied  to  hear  of 
events  ten  days  after  they've  hap- 
pened. Life  is  too  short  for  all  this 
now,  and,  as  we  can't  lengthen  our 
days,  we  must  shorten  our  incidents. 
We  are  all  more  or  less  like  that 
gentleman  Mathews  used  to  tell 
us  of  at  Boulogne,  who  said  to  the 
waiter,  '  Let  me  have  something 
expensive ;  I'm  only  here  for  an 
hour/  Have  you  ever  thought  seri- 
ously on  the  matter  1 " 

"  Never,"  said  I. 

"  You  ought,  then,"  said  he.  "  I 
tell  you  again,  we  are  all  in  the 
same  category  with  flint  locks  and 
wooden  ships — we  belong  to  the 
past.  Don't  you  know  it  1  Don't 
you  feel  it  1" 

"  I  don't  like  to  feel  it,"  said  I, 
peevishly. 

"  Nonsense ! "  cried  he,  laughing. 
"  Self-deception  does  nothing  in  the 
matter,  say  what  one  will.  A  mo- 
dern diplomatist  is  only  a  '  smooth- 
Bore.'  What  '  our  own  correspon- 
dent' represents,  I  leave  to  your 
own  modesty." 

"  It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  us 
when  the  world  comes  to  that 
knowledge,"  said  I,  gloomily. 

"  Of  course  it  will,  but  there's 
no  help  for  it.  Old  novels  go  to 
the  trunkmakers  ;  second-hand  uni- 
forms make  the  splendour  of  dig- 
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nity-balls  in  the  colonies  :  who  is 
to  say  that  there  may  not  be  a  limbo 
for  us  also  ?  At  all  events,  I  have 
a  scheme  for  our  transition  state — 
a  plan  I  have  long  revolved  in  my 
mind — and  there's  certainly  some- 
thing in  it. 

"  First  of  all  realise  it,  as  the 
Yankees  say,  that  neither  a  govern- 
ment nor  a  public  will  want  either 
of  us.  When  the  wires  have  told 
that  the  Grand -Duke  Strong-grog- 
enoff  was  assassinated  last  night, 
or  that  Prince  Damisseisen  has  di- 
vorced his  wife  and  married  a  mil- 
liner, Downing  Street  and  Printing- 
house  Square  will  agree  that  all 
the  moral  reflections  the  events  in- 
spire can  be  written  just  as  well  in 
Piccadilly  as  from  a  palace  on  the 
Neva,  or  a  den  on  the  Danube. 
Gladstone  will  be  the  better  pleased, 
and  take  another  farthing  off  '  divi- 
divi,'  or  some  other  commodity  in 
general  use  and  of  universal  appre- 
ciation. Don't  you  agree  to  that  ? " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  don't  know,"  drawled  he 
out,  in  mimicry  of  my  tone  :  "  are 
you  so  conceited  about  your  paltry 
craft  that  you  fancy  the  world 
cares  for  the  manner  of  it,  or  that 
there  is  really  any  excellence  in  the 
cookery  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  man.  We 
are  bores,  both  of  us  ;  and  what's 
worse — far  worse — we  are  bygones. 
Can't  you  see  that  when  a  man 
buys  a  canister  of  prepared  beef- 
tea,  he  never  asks  any  one  to  pour 
on  the  boiling  water — he  brews  his 
broth  for  himself  1  This  is  what 
people  do  with  the  telegrams.  They 
don't  want  you  or  me  to  come  in 
with  the  kettle :  besides,  all  tastes 
are  not  alike;  one  man  may  like 
his  Bombardment  of  Charleston 
weaker ;  another  might  prefer  his 
Polish  Massacre  more  highly  fla- 
voured. This  is  purely  a  personal 
matter.  How  can  you  suit  the 
capricious  likings  of  the  million, 
and  of  the  million — for  that's  the 
worst  of  it — the  million  that  don't 
want  you  1  What  a  practical  rebuke, 
besides,  to  prosy  talkers  and  the 
whole  long-winded  race,  the  sharp, 
short  tap  of  the  telegraph!  Who 
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would  listen  to  a  narrative  of 
Federal  finance  when  he  has  read 
"Gold  at  104  — Chase  rigged  the 
market ;  1  Who  asks  for  strategical 
reasons  in  presence  of  *  Almighty 
whipping — lost  twenty  thousand — 
Fourth  Michigan  skedaddled '  1 

"  How  graphic  will  description 
become — how  laconic  all  comment ! 
You  will  no  more  listen  to  one  of  the 
old  circumlocutionary  conversers 
than  you  would  travel  by  the  wag- 
gon, or  make  a  voyage  in  a  collier. 

"  How,  I  would  ask,  could  the 
business  of  life  go  on  in  an  age  ac- 
tive as  ours  if  all  coinage  was  in 
copper,  and  vast  transactions  in 
money  should  be  all  conducted  in 
the  base  metal  ?  Imagine  the  great 
Kings  of  Finance  counting  over  the 
debts  of  whole  nations  in  penny- 
pieces,  and  you  have  at  once  a  pic- 
ture of  what,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
was  our  intellectual  condition.  How 
nobly  Demosthenic  our  table-talk 
will  be  ! — how  grandly  abrupt  and 
forensic ! 

"  There  is  nothing,  however,  over 
which  I  rejoice  more  than  in  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  anecdote- 
mongers  —  the  insufferable  mon- 
sters who  related  Joe  Millers  as 
personal  experiences,  or  gave  you 
their  own  versions  of  something  in 
the  morning  papers.  Thank  heaven, 
they  are  done  for  ! 

"  Last  of  all,  the  unhappy  man 
who  used  to  be  sneered  at  for  his 
silence  in  company,  will  now  be 
on  a  par  with  his  fellows.  The 
most  bashful  will  be  able  to  blurt 
out,  'Poles  massacred/  'Famine 
in  Ireland,'  'Feast  at  the  Man- 
sion House,'  'Collision  at  Croydon,' 
'  Bank  discount  eleven.' 

"Who  will  dare  to  propagate 
scandal,  when  all  amplification  is 
denied  him  ?  How  much  adultera- 
tion will  the  liquor  bear  which  is 
measured  by  drop  1  Nor  will  the 
least  of  our  benefits  be  the  long, 
reflective  pauses  —  those  brilliant 
'  flashes  of  silence '  which  will  su- 
persede the  noise,  turmoil,  and 
confusion  of  what  we  used  to  call 
conversation.  No,  no,  Cornell  mi. 
The  game  is  up.  '  Our  Own  Cor- 
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respondent'  is  a  piece  that  has 
run  its  course,  and  there's  nothing 
to  do  but  take  a  farewell  benefit 
and  quit  the  boards." 

"  If  I  could  fall  back  on  my  pen- 
sion like  you,  I'd  perhaps  take  the 
matter  easier,"  said  I,  gruffly. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
pensioned.  If  I  was  a  Minister,  I'd 
propose  it.  My  notion  is  this  : 
The  proper  subjects  for  pension  are 
those  who,  if  not  provided  for  by 
the  State,  are  likely  to  starve.  They 
are,  consequently,  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  an  unmarketable  commodity — 
such  as  poonah- painting,  Berlin- 
wool  work,  despatch-writing,  and 
suchlike.  I'd  include  '  penny-a- 
lining '  —  don't  be  offended  be- 
cause you  get  twopence,  perhaps. 
I'd  pension  the  whole  of  them — 
pretty  much  as  I'd  buy  off  the 
organ -man,  and  request  him  to 
move  on." 

"  As,  however,"  said  I,  "  we  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  figure  in 
the  Estimates,  may  I  ask  what  is 
the  grand  scheme  you  propose  for 
our  employment  1 " 

"  I'm  coming  to  it.  I'd  have 
reached  it  ere  this,  if  you  had  not 
required  such  a  positive  demonstra- 
tion of  your  utter  uselessness.  You 
have  delayed  me  by  what  Guizot 
used  to  call  '  an  obstructive  indis- 
position to  believe.' " 

"  Go  on  ;  I  yield — that  is,  under 
protest." 

"  Protest  as  much  as  you  like.  In 
diplomacy  a  protest  means,  '  I  hope 
you  won't ;  but  if  you  will,  I  can't 
help  it/  Vide  the  correspondence 
about  the  annexation  of  Nice  and 
Savoy.  Now  to  my  project.  It  is 
to  start  a  monster  hotel — one  of 
those  gigantic  establishments  for 
which  the  Americans  are  famous — 
in  some  much -frequented  part  of 
Europe,  and  to  engage  as  part  of 
the  household  all  the  '  one  time ' 
celebrities  of  diplomacy  and  letters. 
Every  one  knows — most  of  us  have, 
indeed,  felt — the  desire  experienced 
to  see,  meet,  and  converse  with  the 
noticeable  men  of  the  world — the 
people  who,  so  to  say,  leave  their 
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mark  on  the  age  they  live  in — the 
cognate  signs  of  human  algebra. 
Only  fancy,  then,  with  what  ecstasy 
would  the  traveller  read  the  pro- 
spectus of  an  establishment  where- 
in, as  in  a  pantheon,  all  the  gods 
were  gathered  around  him.  What 
would  not  the  Yankee  give  for  a 
seat  at  the  table  where  the  great 
Eltchi  ladled  out  the  soup,  and  the 
bland-voiced  author  of  '  The  Woman 
in  White'  lisped  out,  'Sherry,  sirT 
Only  imagine  being  handed  one's 
fish  by  the  envoy  that  got  us  into 
the  Crimean  war,  or  taking  a  po- 
tato served  by  the  accomplished 
writer  of  '  Orley  Farm' !  Picture  a 
succession  of  celebrities  in  motion 
around  the  table,  and  conceive,  if 
you  can,  the  vainglorious  sentiment 
of  the  man  that  could  say,  '  Lyons, 
a  little  more  fat ; '  or,  *  Carlyle,  ma- 
deira ;'  and  imagine  the  luxury  of 
that  cup  of  tea  so  gracefully  handed 
you  by  *  Lost  and  Saved,'  and  the 
culminating  pride  of  taking  your 
flat  candlestick  from  the  fingers  of 
*  Eleanor's  Victory.' 

"  Who  would  not  cross  the  great 
globe  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  genius  and  grandeur  1  for  if  there 
be,  as  there  may,  souls  dead  to  the 
charms  of  literary  greatness,  who 
in  this  advanced  age  of  ours  is  in- 
different to  the  claims  of  high  rank 
and  station  and  title  1  Fancy  send- 
ing a  K.C.B.  to  call  a  cab,  or  order- 
ing a  special  envoy  to  fetch  the 
bootjack !  I  dare  not  pursue  the 
theme.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
dwell  on  a  subject  so  imbued  with 
suggestiveness — all  the  varying  and 
wondrous  combinations  such  a  ga- 
laxy of  splendour  and  power  would 
inevitably  produce.  What  wit, 
what  smartness,  what  epigram 
would  abound  !  What  a  hail-storm 
of  pleasantries,  and  what  stores  of 
wise  aphorisms  and  profound  re- 
flections !  How  I  see  with  my 
mind's  eye  the  literary  traveller 
trying  to  overhear  the  Attic  drol- 
leries of  the  waiters  as  they  wash 
up  their  glasses,  or  trying  to  decoy 
Boots  into  a  stroll  with  a  cigar,  well 
knowing  his  charming  article  on 
Dickens. 
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"  The  class-writers  would  of  course 
have  their  specialties.  '  Soapy- 
Sponged'  would  figure  in  the  sta- 
ble-yard, and  *  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy ;  watch  the  trains  as  a  touter. 
Fabulous  prices  might  be  obtained 
for  a  room  in  such  an  establishment, 
and  every  place  at  table- d'hdte 
should  be  five  guineas  at  least.  For, 
after  all,  what  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  Compiegne  to  a  sojourn 
here  1  Material  advantages  might 
possibly  incline  to  the  side  of  the 
Imperial  board ;  but  would  any  one 
presume  to  say  that  the  company 
in  the  one  was  equal  to  the  '  ser- 
vice' at  the  other  ]  Who  would 
barter  the  glorious  reality  of  the 
first  for  the  mean  and  shallow 
mockery  of  the  last?  Last  of  alJ, 
how  widespread  and  powerful 
would  be  the  influence  of  such  an 
establishment  over  the  manners  of 
our  time !  Would  Cockneyism,  think 
you,  omit  its  H's  in  presence  of  that 
bland  individual  who  offers  him 
cheese  1  Would  presumption  dare  to 
criticise  in  view  of  that  '  Quarterly ' 
man  who  is  pouring  out  the  bitter 
beer  1  What  a  check  on  the  expan- 
sive balderdash  of  the  'gent'  at 
his  dessert,  to  know  and  feel  that 
'  Adam  Bede '  was  behind  him  ! 

"  Would  Brown  venture  on  that 
anecdote  of  Jones  if  the  napkin-in- 
hand  listener  should  be  an  ex-envoy 
renowned  for  his  story  -  telling  1 
Who  would  break  down  in  his  his- 
tory, enunciate  a  false  quantity, 
misquote  a  speech,  or  mistake  the 
speaker,  in  such  hearing  1  Some  one 
might  object  to  the  position  and 
to  the  functions  I  assign  to  persons 
of  a  certain  distinction,  and  say 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  an  ex-am- 
bassador to  act  as  a  hall-porter,  or 
a  celebrated  prose-writer  to  clean 
the  knives.  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  shrewdly  suspect  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
philosophy  is  only  a  well-regulated 
self-esteem,  and  that  the  man  who 
feels  himself  immeasurably  above 
another  in  mind,  capacity,  and  at- 
tainments, and  yet  sees  that  other 
vastly  superior  in  station  and  con- 
dition, has  within  his  heart  a  pride 
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all  the  more  exalting  that  it  is 
stimulated  by  the  sense  of  a  great 
injustice,  and  the  profound  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  to  himself,  to 
his  own  nature,  he  must  look  to 
redress  the  balance  that  fortune 
would  set  against  him. 

"  In  the  brillant  conversation  of 
the  servants'  hall,  then,  would  these 
many-gifted  men  take  their  revenge ; 
and  what  stores  of  good  stories,  what 
endless  drolleries,  what  views  of 
life,  and  what  traits  of  character, 
would  they  derive  from  the  daily 
opportunities  !  It  has  constantly 
been  remarked  by  foreigners  that 
there  is  no  trait  of  our  national 
manners  less  graceful  in  itself  than 
the  way  in  which  inferiors,  especi- 
ally menials,  are  addressed  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  alleged,  perhaps  with 
some  truth,  that  we  mark  every  dif- 
ference of  class  more  decisively  than 
other  nations  ;  and  certainly  in  our 
treatment  of  servants  there  is  none 
of  that  same  confidential  tone  so 
amusing  in  a  French  vaudeville. 
The  scheme  I  now  suggest  will  be 
the  effective  remedy  for  this. 

"  Will  Jones,  think  you,  presume 
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to  be  imperative  if  it  be  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson who  has  brought  up  his  hot 
water?  Will  Brown  be  critical 
about  the  polish,  if  it  be  Owen 
Meredith  has  taken  him  his  boots  ? 
Will  even  Snooks  cry  out,  '  Holloa, 
you  fellow ! '  to  a  passing  waiter,  if 
the  individual  so  addressed  might 
chance  to  be  an  Oriental  Secretary 
or  a  Saturday  Reviewer  ? 

"  And  would  the  most  infatuated 
of  Bagmen  venture  on  what  O'Con- 
nell  used  to  call  a  'chuck-under- 
the-chin  manner,'  were  the  cham- 
ber-maid to  be  Margaret  Maitland  ? 

"  Such,  in  brief,  is  my  plan, 
O'Dowd ;  nor  is  the  least  of  its  ad- 
vantages, that  it  gets  rid  of  the  Pen- 
sion List,  and  that  beggarly  £1200 
a-year  by  which  wealthy  England 
assumes  to  aid  the  destitute  sons 
and  daughters  of  letters.  As  for 
myself,  I  have  fixed  on  my  station. 
I  mean  to  be  swimming-master,  and 
the  prospectus  shall  announce  that 
His  Excellency  the  late  Minister  at 

the  Court  of ducks  ladies  every 

morning  from  eight  till  nine.  Think 
over  the  project,  and  drop  me  a  hint 
as  to  the  sort  of  place  would  suit  you." 


ITALIAN   TRAITS   AND    CHARACTERISTICS. 


My  diplomatic  friend  is  rarely 
very  serious  in  his  humour  ;  this 
morning,  however,  he  was  rather  dis- 
posed that  way,  and  so  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  question  him  about 
Italy,  a  country  where  he  has 
lived  long,  and  whose  people  he 
certainly  understands  better  than 
most  Englishmen.  I  gathered  from 
him  that  he  considered  the  English 
were  thoroughly  well  informed  on 
Italy,  but  in  the  most  hopeless 
ignorance  as  to  the  Italians.  "  As 
for  the  house  and  the  furniture,  you 
know  it  all,"  said  he  ;  "  but  of  the 
company  you  know  positively  no- 
thing." 

Byron  understood  them  better 
than  any  other  Englishman.  He 
had  his  admission  par  la  petite 
porte — that  is,  he  gained  his  know- 
ledge through  his  vices  ;  and  the 
Italians  were  so  flattered  to  see  a 


great  Milor  adapt  himself  so  readily 
to  their  lax  notions  and  loose  moral- 
ity that  they  grew  frank  and  open 
with  him. 

His  pretended — I  suppose  it  was 
only  pretended — dislike  to  Eng- 
land disarmed  them,  too,  of  all  dis- 
trust of  him  ;  and  for  the  first  time 
they  felt  themselves  judged  by  a 
man  who  did  not  think  Charing 
Cross  finer  than  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo. 

Byron's  rank  and  station  gained 
him  a  ready  acceptance  where  the 
masses  of  our  travelling  countrymen 
would  not  be  received ;  for  the 
Italians  love  rank,  and  respect  all 
its  gradations.  Even  the  republics 
were  great  aristocracies  ;  and  in  all 
the  imitations  of  France  they  have 
never  affected  "equality."  They 
love  splendour  too,  and  display; 
in  all  their  festivals  you  see  some- 
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thing  like  an  effort  to  recall  a  time 
when  the  cities  were  the  grandest 
and  the  citizens  the  proudest  in  all 
Europe. 

They  are  a  very  difficult  people 
to  understand.  There  are  not  so 
many  salient  points  in  the  Italian 
as  in  the  German  or  the  French- 
man ;  his  character  is  not  so  strongly 
accented ;  his  traits  are  finer — his 
shades  of  temperament  more  deli- 
cate. 

Besides  this  there  is  another 
difficulty :  one  is  immensely  aided 
in  their  appreciation  of  a  people  by 
their  lighter  drama,  which  is  in  a 
measure  a  reflex  of  the  daily  say- 
ings and  doings  of  those  who  listen 
to  it.  Now  the  Italians  have  no 
comedy,  or  next  to  none ;  so  barren 
are  they  in  this  respect,  that  more 
than  once  have  I  asked  myself,  Can 
there  be  any  domesticity  in  a  na- 
tion which  has  not  mirrored  itself 
on  the  stage  1  What  sort  of  a  sub- 
stance can  that  be  that  never  had  a 
shadow  1 

The  immortal  Goldoni,  as  they 
print  him  in  all  the  play-bills,  is 
ineffably  stupid,  his  characters  ill 
drawn,  his  plots  meagre,  and  his 
dialogue  as  flat  as  the  talk  of  a  three- 
volume  novel.  The  only  palpable 
lesson  derivable  from  him  is,  that 
all  ranks  and  classes  stand  pretty 
much  on  an  equality,  and  that  as 
regards  modes  of  expression  the 
count  and  his  coachman  are  pre- 
cisely on  a  level.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trait  of  humour  in  these  pieces 
— never,  by  any  accident,  anything 
bordering  on  wit.  The  characters 
talk  the  veriest  commonplaces,  and 
announce  the  most  humdrum  in- 
tentions in  phraseology  as  flat  and 
wearisome. 

Now  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  Is 
this  a  fair  type  of  the  present-day 
habits  —  are  the  Italians  of  our 
time  like  those  of  Goldoni's  ?  My 
reply  would  be,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  people  who 
have  changed  less  within  a  century. 
The  same  small  topics,  the  same 
petty  interests  engage  them.  They 
display  the  same  ardent  enthusiasm 
about  trifles,  and  the  same  thorough 
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indifference  to  great  things,  as  their 
grandfathers  ;  and  they  are  marvel- 
lously like  the  dreary  puppets  that 
the  immortal  dramatist  has  given 
us  as  their  representatives. 

It  has  been  reproached  to  Sheri- 
dan, that  no  people  in  real  life 
ever  displayed  such  brilliancy  in 
conversation  as  the  characters  in 
the  'School  for  Scandal;'  and  tame 
as  Goldoni  reads,  I  verily  believe 
his  dialogue  is  above  the  level  of  an 
Italian  salon. 

The  great  interests  of  Life,  the 
game  of  politics,  the  contests  and 
reverses  of  party,  literature  in  its 
various  forms,  and  the  sports  of  the 
field,  form  topics  which  make  the 
staple  of  our  dinner  talk.  Instead 
of  these  the  Italians  have  their  one 
solitary  theme — the  lapses  of  their 
neighbours,  the  scandals  of  the  small 
world  around  them.  Not  that  they 
are  uncharitable  or  malevolent ; 
far  from  it.  They  discuss  a  frailty 
as  a  board  of  physicians  might  a 
malady,  and  without  the  slightest 
thought  of  imputing  blame  to  "  the 
patient."  They  have  now  and  then 
a  hard  word  for  an  unfortunate 
husband,  but  even  him  they  treat 
rather  as  one  ignorant  of  conven- 
tional usages  and  the  ways  of  the 
polite  world,  than  as  a  man  radi- 
cally bad  or  cruel. 

They  have  in  their  blood  the  old 
Greek  sensitiveness  to  suffering, 
and  they  dislike  painful  scenes  and 
disastrous  catastrophes ;  and  this 
sentiment  they  carry  to  extremes. 
Although  they  have  the  finest  re- 
presentative of  Othello — Salveni — 
at  this  moment  in  Europe,  the  ter- 
rible scene  of  the  murder  of  Desde- 
mona  is  a  shock  that  many  would 
shrink  from  witnessing.  They  will 
bear  any  strain  on  the  imagination, 
but  their  fine-strung  nerves  revolt 
against  the  terrible  in  action.  To 
this  natural  refinement  is  owing 
much  of  that  peculiar  softness  of 
manner  and  reluctance  to  dis- 
oblige which  foreigners  frequently 
mistake  for  some  especial  desire  to 
win  their  favour. 

The  idleness  which  would  make 
an  Englishman  awkward  sits  grace- 
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fully  on  the  Italian.  He  knows 
how  to  "do  nothing"  with  dignity. 
Be  assured,  if  Hercules  had  been  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood,  Omphale  would 
never  have  set  him  down  to  spin  ; 
but  being  what  he  was,  I  could 
swear  he  went  through  his  tomfool- 
ery gracefully. 

And  with  all  this,  is  it  not 
strange  that  these  are  the  people 
who  furnish  the  most  reckless  poli- 
tical enthusiasts  of  the  world,  and 
who,  year  after  year,  go  to  the 
scaffold  for  "an  idea"  ?  There  is 
something  hysterical  in  this  Italian 
nature,  which  prompts  to  parox- 
ysms like  these — some  of  that  im- 
pulsive fury  which,  in  the  hill- 
tribes  of  India,  sends  down  hordes 
of  fanatics  to  impale  themselves  on 
British  bayonets.  The  men  like 
Orsini  abound — calm  of  look,  mild 
of  speech,  and  gentle  in  manner, 
and  yet  ready  to  commit  the  great- 
est of  crimes  and  confront  the  most 
terrible  of  deaths  for  a  mere  specu- 
lative notion  —  the  possibility  of 
certain  changes  producing  certain 
contingencies,  and  of  which  other 
changes  are  to  ensue,  and  Italy 
become  something  that  she  never 
was  before,  nor  would  the  rest  of 
Europe  suffer  her  to  remain,  if  ever 
she  attained  to  it. 

Wine-tasters  tell  us  it  is  vain  to 
look  for  a  bottle  of  unadulterated 
port :  I  should  in  the  same  way 
declare  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  found  as  a  purely  Italian 
society.  The  charm  of  their  glori- 
ous climate,  the  beauty  of  their 
country,  the  splendour  of  their 
cities,  rich  in  centuries  of  associa- 
tions, have  attracted  strangers  from 
every  corner  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New ;  and  the  salons  of  Italy 
are  but  caravanserais,  where  all 
nations  meet  and  all  tongues  are 
spoken. 

The  Italians  like  this  ;  it  natters 
national  pride,  and  it  suits  national 
indolence.  The  outer  barbarians 
from  the  Neva  or  the  Thames  have 
fine  houses  and  give  costly  enter- 
tainments. Their  sterner  looks  and 
more  robust  habits  are  meet  subject 
for  the  faint  little  jests  that  are 
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bandied  in  some  patois ;  and  each 
thinks  himself  the  superior  of  his 
neighbour.  But  as  for  the  home 
life  of  these  people,  who  has  seen 
iU  What  is  known  of  it]  Into 
that  long,  lofty,  arched-ceilinged 
drawing-room,  lighted  by  its  one 
lamp,  where  sits  the  Signora  with 
her  daughter  and  the  grimy-looking, 
ill-shaven  priest,  there  is  not,  per- 
haps, much  temptation  to  enter,  nor 
is  the  conversation  of  a  kind  one 
would  care  to  join  in ;  and  there 
is  but  this,  and  the  noisy,  almost 
riotous,  reception  after  the  opera, 
where  a  dozen  people  are  contend- 
ing at  "  Lansquenet,"  while  one  or 
perhaps  two  thump  the  piano,  and 
some  three  or  four  shout  rather 
than  sing  the  last  popular  melody 
of  the  season,  din  being  accepted  as 
gaiety,  and  a  clamour  that  would 
make  deafness  a  blessing  being 
taken  for  the  delight  of  a  charmed 
assembly. 

I  have  been  told  that  Cavour 
once  said,  that  no  great  change 
would  be  accomplished  in  Italy  till 
the  Italians  introduced  the  public- 
school  system  of  England.  So  long 
as  the  youth  of  the  country  were 
given  up  for  education  to  the 
priests — the  most  illiterate,  narrow- 
minded,  and  bigoted  class  in  Eu- 
rope— so  long  would  they  carry  with 
them  through  life  the  petty  preju- 
dices of  their  early  days;  or,  in  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  these,  fall 
into  a  scepticism  whose  baneful 
distrust  would  damp  the  ardour  of 
all  patriotism,  and  sap  the  strength 
of  every  high  and  generous  emula- 
tion. As  the  great  statesman  said, 
"  I  want  Italians  to  be  Italians,  and 
not  to  be  bad  Frenchmen." 

With  a  Peninsular  Eton  or  Rug- 
by at  work,  who  is  to  say  what 
might  not  come  of  a  people  whose 
intellectual  qualities  are  unques- 
tionably so  great1?  The  system 
which  imparts  to  boys  the  honour- 
able sense  of  responsibility,  the 
high  value  of  truthfulness,  the 
scorn  of  all  that  is  mean, — this  is 
what  is  wanting  here.  Let  the 
Italian  start  in  life  with  these,  and 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  set  limits  to 
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what  his  country  may  become  in 
greatness. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  people 
with  so  little  self-control ;  and  their 
crimes  are,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  results  of  some  passionate 
impulse  rather  than  of  a  matured 
determination  to  do  wrong.  It  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  that 
your  butler  or  your  coachman  has 
taken  to  his  bed  ill  of  a  ralbia,  as 
they  call  it — a  fit  of  passion,  in  plain 
words,  brought  on  by  a  reproof  he 
has  considered  unjust.  This  same 
rabbia  is  occasionally  a  serious 
affair.  Some  short  time  ago,  an 
actor,  who  was  hissed  off  the  stage 
at  Turin,  went  home  and  died  of  it ; 
and  within  a  very  few  weeks,  a  case 
occurred  in  Florence  which  would 
be  laughable  if  it  had  not  termi- 
nated so  tragically.  One  of  the  new 
guardians  of  the  public  safety,  ha- 
bited in  a  strange  travestie  of  an 
English  police-costume,  was  followed 
through  the  streets  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who  mocked  and  jeered  him 
or  his  dress.  Seeing  that  he  re- 
sented their  remarks  with  temper, 
they  only  became  more  aggressive, 
and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  pursue 
him  through  the  city  with  yells  and 
cries.  The  man,  overcome  with  pas- 
sion, got  rabbia,  and  died.  Kidi- 
cule  is  the  one  thing  no  Italian  can 
bear.  When  you  lose  temper  with 
an  Italian,  and  give  way  to  any 
show  of  violence  before  him,  he  is 
triumphant  ;  his  cheek  glows,  his 
eye  brightens,  his  chest  expands,  he 
sees  he  has  you  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  regards  you  as  one  who  in  a 
moment  of  passion  has  thrown  his 
cards  on  the  table  and  exposed  his 
hand.  After  this  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  regain  your  position 
before  him.  If  you  be  calm,  how- 
ever, and  if,  besides  being  cairn,  you 
can  be  sarcastic,  he  is  overcome  at 
once. 

It  is  a  rare  thing — one  of  the 
rarest — to  see  this  weapon  employed 
in  the  debates;  but  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  ever  successful.  The 
fact  is,  that  Wit,  which  forms  the 
subtlety  of  other  nations,  is  not 
subtle  enough  for  the  Italian ;  and 


the  edge  that  cuts  so  cleanly  else- 
where makes  a  jagged  wound  with 
them. 

After  all,  they  are  very  easy  to 
live  with.  If  the  social  atmosphere 
is  not  very  stimulating  or  invigor- 
ating, it  is  easy  to  breathe,  and 
pleasant  withal;  and  one  trait  of 
theirs  is  not  without  its  especial 
merit — they  are  less  under  the  con- 
trol of  conventionalities  than  any 
people  I  ever  heard  of,  and  conse- 
quently have  few  affectations.  If 
they  do  assume  any  little  part,  or 
play  off  any  little  game,  it  is  with 
the  palpable  object  of  a  distinct 
gain  by  it ;  never  is  it  done  for  per- 
sonal display  or  individual  glory. 
There  are  no  more  snobs  in  Italy 
than  there  are  snakes  in  Iceland; 
and  that,  after  all,  is,  as  the  world 
goes,  saying  something  for  a  people. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  I 
know  of  none,  save  Italy,  in  which 
the  characters  are  the  same  in  every 
class  and  gradation.  The  appeal 
you  would  make  to  the  Italian  noble 
must  be  the  same  you  would  address 
to  the  humble  peasant  on  his  pro- 
perty. The  point  of  view  is  invari- 
ably identical;  the  sympathies  are 
always  alike.  No  matter  what  dif- 
ferences education  may  have  insti- 
tuted and  habits  implanted,  the 
nobleman  and  his  lackey  think  and 
feel  and  reason  alike.  Separate 
them  how  you  will  in  station,  and 
they  will  still  approach  the  consider- 
ation of  any  subject  in  the  same 
spirit,  and  regard  it  with  the  same 
hopes  and  fears,  the  same  expecta- 
tions and  distrusts.  To  this  trait, 
of  whose  existence  Cavour  well 
knew,  was  owing  the  marvellous 
unanimity  in  the  nation  on  the 
last  war  with  Austria.  The  appeal 
to  the  prince  could  be  addressed, 
and  was  addressed,  to  the  peasant. 
There  was  not  an  argument  that  spoke 
to  the  one  which  was  not  re-echoed 
in  the  heart  of  the  other.  In  fact, 
the  chain  that  binds  the  social  con- 
dition of  Italy  is  shorter  than  else- 
where, and  the  extreme  links  are 
less  remote  from  each  other  than 
with  most  nations  of  Europe. 

Every  Italian   is   a  conspirator, 
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whether  the  question  be  the  gravest 
or  the  lightest ;  all  must  be  done  in 
it  ambiguously — secretly — mysteri- 
ously. Whatever  is  conducted  open- 
ly is  deemed  to  be  done  stupidly. 
To  take  a  house,  buy  a  horse,  or 
hire  a  servant  without  the  interven- 
tion of  another  man  to  disparage 
the  article,  chaffer  over  the  price, 
and  disgust  the  vendor,  is  an  act  of 
impetuous  folly.  "  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me"  says  your  friend,  "that 
you  wished  to  have  that  villa  1  My 
coachman  is  half-brother  to  the  wife 
of  the  Fattore.  I  could  have  learned 
everything  that  could  be  urged 
against  its  convenience,  and  learned, 
besides,  what  peculiar  pressure  for 
money  affected  the  owner."  Besides 
this,  everything  must  be  done  as 
though  by  mere  hazard  :  you  really 
never  knew  there  was  a  house  there, 
never  noticed  it ;  you  even  sneer  at 
the  taste  of  the  man  who  selected  the 
spot,  and  wonder  "  what  he  meant 
by  it."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
other  party  is  not  deceived  by  this 
skirmishing ;  he  fires  a  little  blank- 
cartridge  too,  and  so  goes  on  the 
engagement.  All  have  great  pa- 
tience; life,  at  least  in  Italy,  is 
quite  long  enough  for  all  this ;  no 
one  is  overburdened  with  business ; 
the  days  are  usually  wearisome,  and 
the  theatres  are  only  open  of  an 
evening ! 

It  is,  besides,  so  pleasant  and  so 
interesting  to  the  Italian  to  pit  his 
craft  against  another  man's,  and 
back  his  own  subtlety  against  his 
neighbour's.  It  is  a  sort  of  gam- 
bling of  which  he  never  wearies;  for 
the  game  is  one  that  demands  not 
merely  tact,  address,  and  cunning, 
but  face,  voice,  manner,  and  bearing. 
It  is  temperament.  Individuality 
itself  is  on  the  table ;  and  so  is  it, 
that  you  may  assume  it  as  certain 
that  the  higher  organisation  will 
invariably  rise  the  winner. 
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Imagine  Bull  in  such  a  combat, 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  the  most 
hopeless  incapacity.  He  frets,  fumes, 
storms,  and  sulks  ;  but  what  avails 
it1?  he  is  "done"  in  the  end;  but  he 
is  no  more  aware  that  the  struggle 
he  has  been  engaged  in  is  an  intel- 
lectual one,  than  was  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme  conscious  that  he 
had  been  for  forty  years  "talking 
prose." 

The  priest  was  doubtless  the 
great  originator  of  all  this  mechan- 
ism of  secrecy  and  fraud.  For  cen- 
turies the  Church  has  been  the 
Tyrant  of  Italy.  The  whole  fate  and 
fortunes  of  families  depended  on 
the  will  of  a  poor,  ill-clad,  ignoble- 
looking  creature,  who,  though  he 
sat  at  meals  with  the  master,  ate 
and  talked  like  a  menial.  To  this 
man  was  known  everything  —  all 
that  passed  beneath  the  roof.  Not 
alone  was  he  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties, the  debts,  the  embarrassments 
of  the  family,  but  to  him  were 
confided  their  feelings,  their  short- 
comings, their  sorrows,  and  it  might 
be  their  shame.  From  him  there  was 
nothing  secret :  and  he  sat  there,  in 
the  midst  of  them,  a  sort  of  Fate, 
wielding  the  power  of  one  who 
knew  every  spring  and  motive  that 
could  stir  them,  every  hope  that 
could  thrill,  every  terror  that  could 
appal  them.  There  was  no  escape 
from  him — bold,  impassive  spectator 
of  good  or  evil  fortune,  without  one 
affection  to  attach  him  to  life,  grim- 
ly watching  the  play  of  passions 
which  made  men  his  slaves,  and 
only  interested  by  the  exercise  of  a 
power  that  degraded  them. 

The  layman  could  not  outwit 
him,  it  is  true,  but  he  could  steal 
something  of  the  craft  that  he  could 
not  rival.  This  he  has  done ;  how 
he  has  employed  it  any  one  can  at 
least  imagine  who  has  had  dealings 
in  Italy. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  WHIST. 


What  is  the  reason  of  the  decline 
of  Whist?  Why  is  it  that  every 
year  we  find  fewer  players,  and  less 


proficiency  in  those  who  play  1  It 
is  a  far  graver  question  than  it 
may  seem  at  first  blush,  and  de- 
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mands  an  amount  of  investigation 
much  deeper  than  I  am  able  to  give 
it  here. 

Of  course  I  am  prepared  to  hear 
that  people  nowadays  are  too  ac- 
complished and  too  intellectual  to 
be  obliged  to  descend  for  their 
pastime  to  a  mere  game  at  cards; 
that  higher  topics  engage  and 
higher  interests  occupy  them ;  that 
they  read  and  reflect  more  than 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did ; 
and  that  they  would  look  down 
with  disdain  upon  an  intellectual 
combat  where  the  gladiators  might 
be  the  last  surviving  veterans  of  a 
bygone  century. 

Now,  if  the  conversational  tone 
of  our  time  were  pre-eminently 
brilliant  —  if  people  were  wiser, 
wittier,  more  amusing,  and  more 
instructive  than  formerly — if  we 
lived  in  an  age  of  really  good 
talkers,  —  I  might  assent  to  the 
force  of  this  explanation ;  but  what 
is  the  truth  ?  Ours  is,  of  all  the 
times  recorded  by  history,  the 
dullest  and  dreariest :  rare  as  whist- 
players  are,  pleasant  people  are  still 
rarer.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
power  of  entertaining  is  gone,  but  so 
has  the  ambition.  Nobody  tries  to 

?  lease,  and  the  success  is  admirable ! 
t  is  fashionable  to  be  stupid,  and 
we  are  the  most  modish  people  in 
the  universe.  It  is  absurd,  then, 
in  a  society  whose  interchange  of 
thought  is  expressed  in  mono- 
syllables, and  a  certain  haw-haw 
dreariness  pervades  all  intercourse, 
to  say  that  people  are  above  Whist. 
Why,  they  are  below  Push-pin ! 

It  would  be  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  age  when  Whist  was  most 
in  vogue,  to  show  that  it  flavoured 
a  society  second  to  none  in  agree- 
ability ;  and  who  were  the  players  1 
The  most  eminent  divines,  the 
greatest  ministers,  the  most  pro- 
found jurists,  the  most  subtle  dip- 
lomatists. What  an  influence  a 
game  so  abounding  in  intellectual 
teaching  must  have  exercised  on 
the  society  where  it  prevailed,  can 
scarcely  be  computed.  Blackstone 
has  a  very  remarkable  passage  on 
the  great  social  effect  produced  up- 
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on  the  Romans  by  their  popular 
games;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  society  imbibes  a  vast 
amount  of  those  conventionalities 
which  form  its  laws,  from  an  un- 
conscious imitation  of  the  rules 
which  govern  its  pastimes.  Take 
our  own  time,  and  I  ask  with  con- 
fidence, should  we  find  such  want 
of  purpose  as  our  public  men  ex- 
hibit, such  uncertainty,  such  feeble- 
ness, and  such  defective  allegiance 
to  party,  in  a  whist -playing  age1? 
Would  men  be  so  ready  as  we  see 
them  to  renounce  their  principles, 
if  they  bore  fresh  in  their  mind 
all  the  obloquy  that  follows  a  re- 
voke 1  Would  they  misquote  their 
statistics  in  face  of  the  shame  that 
attends  on  a  false  score]  Would 
they  be  so  ready  to  assert  what 
they  know  they  must  retract,  if 
they  had  a  recent  recollection  of 
being  called  on  "to  take  down  the 
honours'"? 

Think,  then,  of  the  varied  lessons 
— moral  as  well  as  mental — that 
the  game  instils ;  the  caution,  the 
reserve,  the  patient  attention,  the 
memory,  the  deep  calculation  of 
probabilities,  embracing  all  the 
rules  of  evidence,  the  calm  self- 
reliance,  and  the  vigorous  daring 
that  shows  when  what  seems  even 
rashness  may  be  the  safest  of  all 
expedients.  Imagine  the  daily 
practice  of  these  gifts  and  faculties, 
and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  that  he 
who  exercises  them  can  cease  to 
employ  them  in  his  everyday  life. 
You  might  as  well  assert  that 
the  practice  of  gymnastics  neither 
develops  the  muscle  nor  increases 
strength. 

I  cannot  believe  a  great  public 
man  to  have  attained  a  full  devel- 
opment of  his  power  if  he  has  not 
been  a  whist-player ;  and  as  to  a 
leader  of  the  House,  it  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Take  a  glance  for  a 
moment  at  what  goes  on  in  Parlia- 
ment in  this  non-whist  age,  and 
mark  the  consequences.  Look  in 
at  an  ordinary  sitting  of  the  House, 
and  see  how  damaging  to  his  party 
that  unhappy  man  is,  who  will  ask 
a  question  to-day  which  this  day 
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week  would  be  unanswerable.  What 
is  that  but  "playing  his  card  out  of 
time  "  1  See  that  other  who  rises  to 
know  if  something  be  true ;  the 
unlucky  "something"  being  the 
key-note  to  his  party's  politics  which 
he  has  thus  disclosed.  What  is 
this  but  "  showing  his  hand "  1 
Hear  that  dreary  blunderer,  who 
has  unwittingly  contradicted  what 
his  chief  has  just  asserted — "trump- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  partner's  trick." 
Or  that  still  more  fatal  wretch, 
who,  rising  at  a  wrong  moment, 
has  taken  "  the  lead  out  of  the 
hand"  that  could  have  won  the 
game.  I  boldly  ask,  would  there 
be  one — even  one — of  these  sole- 
cisms committed  in  an  age  when 
Whist  was  cultivated,  and  men  were 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  odd  trick  1 

Look  at  the  cleverness  with  which 
Lord  Palmerston  "forces  the  hand  " 
of  the  Opposition.  Watch  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  Lord  Derby  pounces 
upon  the  card  Lord  Russell  has  let 
drop,  and  "  calls  on  him  to  play  it.;' 
And  in  the  face  of  all  this  you  will 
see  scores  of  these  bland  whiskered 
creatures  Leech  gives  us  in  '  Punch,' 
who,  if  asked,  "  Can  they  play  1 " 
answer  with  a  contemptuous  ha- 
ha  laugh,  "  I  rather  think  not." 

To  the  real  player,  besides,  Whist 
was  never  so  engrossing  as  to  ex- 
clude occasional  remark ;  and  some 
of  the  smartest  and  wittiest  of  Tal- 
leyrand's sayings  were  uttered  at 
the  card-table.  Imagine,  then,  the 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  young 
man  entering  life,  to  be  privileged 
to  sit  down  in  that  little  chosen 
coterie,  where  sages  dropped  words 
of  wisdom,  and  brilliant  men  let 
fall  those  gems  of  wit  that  actually 
light  up  an  era.  By  what  other 
agency — through  what  fortuitous 
combination  of  events  other  than 
the  game — could  he  hope  to  enjoy 
such  companionship  1  How  could 
he  be  thrown  not  merely  into 
their  society,  but  their  actual  inti- 
macy ? 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  illus- 
trate the  inestimable  benefits  of  this 
situation,  if  we  possessed  what,  to 
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the  scandal  of  our  age,  we  do  not 
possess — any  statistics  of  Whist. 
Newspapers  record  the  oldest  in- 
habitant or  the  biggest  gooseberry, 
but  tell  us  nothing  biographical  of 
those  who  have  illustrated  the  re- 
sources and  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  glorious  game.  We 
even  look  in  vain  for  any  mention 
of  Whist  in  the  lives  of  some  of  its 
first  proficients.  Take  Cavour,  for 
instance.  Not  one  of  his  biograph- 
ers has  recorded  his  passion  for 
Whist,  and  yet  he  was  a  first-rate 
player  :  too  venturous,  perhaps — 
too  dashing  —  but  splendid  with 
"  a  good  hand  ! "  During  all  the 
sittings  of  the  Paris  Congress  he 
played  every  night  at  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  won  very  largely — some 
say  above  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  late  Prince  Metternich  played 
well,  but  not  brilliantly.  It  was 
a  patient,  cautious,  back-game,  and 
never  fully  developed  till  the  last 
card  was  played.  He  grew  easily 
tired  too,  and  very  seldom  could  sit 
out  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
rubbers  ;  unlike  Talleyrand,  who 
always  arose  from  table,  after  per- 
haps twelve  hours'  play,  fresher  and 
brighter  than  when  he  began.  Lord 
Melbourne  played  well,  but  had 
moments  of  distraction,  when  he 
suffered  the  smaller  interests  of 
politics  to  interfere  with  his  com- 
binations. I  single  him  out,  how- 
ever, as  a  graceful  compliment  to  a 
party  who  have  numbered  few  good 
players  in  their  ranks ;  for  certain- 
ly the  Tories  could  quote  fully  ten 
to  one  whisters  against  the  Whigs. 
The  Whigs  are  too  superficial,  too 
crotchety,  and  too  self-opinionated 
to  be  whist -players  ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  too  distrustful.  A  Whig 
could  never  trust  his  partner — he 
could  not  for  a  moment  disabuse 
himself  of  the  notion  that  his  col- 
league meant  to  outwit  him.  A 
Whig,  too,  would  invariably  try 
to  win  by  something  not  perfect- 
ly legitimate ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
would  be  incessantly  appealing  to 
the  bystanders,  and  asking  if  he 
had  not,  even  if  egregiously  beaten, 
played  better  than  his  opponents. 
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The  late  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby 
contained  some  good  players.  Two 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  were 
actually  fine  players,  and  one  of 
them  adds  Whist  to  accomplish- 
ments which  would  have  made  their 
possessor  an  Admirable  Crichton,  if 
genius  had  not  elevated  him  into  a 
far  loftier  category  than  Crichtons 
belong  to.  Eechberg  plays  well  and 
likes  his  game,  but  he  is  in  Whist, 
as  are  all  Germans,  a  thorough 
pedant.  I  remember  an  incident 
of  his  whist-life  sufficiently  amus- 
ing in  its  way,  though,  in  relating, 
the  reader  loses  what  to  myself  is 
certainly  the  whole  pungency  of 
the  story :  I  mean  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  person  who  related 
the  anecdote  to  me,  and  who  is 
about  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
that  self-possession — which  we  call 
coolness — the  age  we  live  in  can 
boast  of. 

I  own  that,  in  a  very  varied  and 
somewhat  extensive  experience  of 
men  in  many  countries,  I  never  met 
with  one  who  so  completely  fulfilled 
all  the  requisites  of  temper,  man- 
ner, face,  courage,  and  self-reliance, 
which  make  of  a  human  being  the 
most  unabashable  and  unemotional 
creature  that  walks  the  earth. 

I  tell  the  story  as  nearly  as  I 
can  as  he  related  it  to  me.  "  I  used 
to  play  a  good  deal  with  Kech- 
berg,"  said  he,  "  and  took  pleasure 
in  worrying  him,  for  he  was  a  great 
purist  in  his  play,  and  was  out- 
raged with  anything  that  could  not 
be  sustained  by  an  authority.  In 
fact,  each  game  was  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  full  half  an  hour,  to 
the  intense  mortification  of  the 
other  players,  though  very  amusing 
to  me,  and  offering  me  large  oppor- 
tunity to  irritate  and  plague  the 
Austrian. 

"  One  evening,  after  a  number 
of  these  discussions,  in  which  Kech- 
berg  had  displayed  an  even  unusual 
warmth  and  irritability,  I  found 
myself  opposed  to  him  in  a  game, 
the  interest  of  which  had  drawn 
around  us  a  large  assembly  of  spec- 
tators— what  the  French  designate 
as  la  galerie.  Towards  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  game  it  was  my  turn 
to  lead,  and  I  played  a  card  which 
so  astounded  the  Austrian  Minister, 
that  he  laid  down  his  cards  upon 
the  table  and  stared  fixedly  at  me. 

"  '  In  all  my  experience  of  Whist/ 
said  he,  deliberately,  '  I  never  saw 
the  equal  of  that/ 

"'Of  what?'  asked  I. 

" '  Of  the  card  you  have  just 
played/  rejoined  he.  '  It  is  not 
merely  that  such  play  violates  every 
principle  of  the  game,  but  it  ac- 
tually stultifies  all  your  own  com- 
binations.' 

"  '  I  think  differently,  Count/ 
said  I.  '  I  maintain  that  is  good 
play,  and  I  abide  by  it.' 

"  '  Let  us  decide  it  by  a  wager/ 
said  he. 

"  '  In  what  way  1 ' 

"  '  Thus :  We  shall  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  galerie.  You  shall  allege 
what  you  deem  to  be  the  reasons 
for  your  play,  and  they  shall  decide 
if  they  accept  them  as  valid/ 

"  *  I  agree.    What  will  you  bet  ? ' 

"  '  Ten  napoleons — twenty,  fifty, 
five  hundred  if  you  like !;  cried  he, 
warmly. 

" '  I  shall  say  ten.  You  don't 
like  losing,  and  I  don't  want  to 
punish  you  too  heavily.' 

"'There  is  the  jury,  sir/  said 
he,  haughtily ;  '  make  your  case.' 

" '  The  wager  is  this/  said  I, 
'  that,  to  win,  I  shall  satisfy  these 
gentlemen  that  for  the  card  I  played 
I  had  a  sufficient  and  good  reason/ 

"'Yes/ 

" '  My  reason  was  this,  then — I 
looked  into  your  hand  ! ' 

"  I  pocketed  his  ten  napoleons, 
but  they  were  the  last  I  won  of 
him.  Indeed,  it  took  a  month  be- 
fore he  got  over  the  shock." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we 
had,  which  unhappily  we  have  not, 
any  statistical  returns  to  show  what 
classes  and  professions  have  pro- 
duced the  best  whist -players.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found 
civilians  the  superiors  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Diplomatists  I  should  rank  first ; 
their  game  was  not  alone  finer  and 
more  subtle,  but  they  showed  a 
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recuperative  power  in  their  play 
which  others  rarely  possessed :  they 
extricated  themselves  well  out  of 
difficulties,  and  always  made  their 
losses  as  small  as  possible.  Where 
they  broke  down  was  when  they 
were  linked  with  a  bad  partner ; 
they  invariably  played  on  a  level 
which  he  could  never  attain  to,  and 
in  this  way  cross  purposes  and  mis- 
understandings were  certain  to  en- 
sue. 

Lawyers,  as  a  class,  play  well ; 
but  their  great  fault  is,  they  play 
too  much  for  the  galerie.  The  habit 
of  appealing  to  the  jury  jags  and 
blurs  the  finer  edge  of  their  faculties, 
and  they  are  more  prone  to  canvass 
the  suffrages  of  the  surrounders 
than  to  address  themselves  to  the 
actual  issue.  For  this  reason, 
Equity  practitioners  are  superior  to 
the  men  in  the  courts  below. 

Physicians  are  seldom  first-rate 
players  —  they  are  always  behind 
their  age  in  Whist,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
know  any  of  the  fine  points  which 
Frenchmen  have  introduced  into 
the  game.  Their  play,  too,  is  timid 
— they  regard  trumps  as  powerful 
stimulants,  and  only  administer 
them  in  drop-doses.  They  seldom 
look  at  the  game  as  a  great  whole, 
but  play  on,  card  after  card,  deem- 
ing each  trick  they  turn  as  a  patient 
disposed  of,  and  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  what  has  preceded 
or  is  to  follow  it. 

Divines  are  in  Whist  pretty  much 
where  geology  was  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Georges ;  still  I  have  met 
with  a  bishop  and  a  stray  arch- 
deacon or  two  who  could  hold  their 
own.  I  am  speaking  here  of  the 
Establishment,  because  in  Catholic 
countries  the  higher  clergy  are  very 
often  good  players.  Antonelli,  for 
instance,  might  sit  down  at  the 
Portland  or  the  Turf ;  and  even  my 
old  friend  G.  P.  would  find  that  his 
Eminence  was  his  match. 

Soldiers  are  sorry  performers,  for 
mess-play  is  invariably  bad ;  but 
sailors  are  infinitely  worse.  They 
have  but  one  notion,  which  is  to 
play  out  all  the  best  cards  as  fast 
as  they  can,  and  then  appeal  to 
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their  partner  to  score  as  many  tricks 
as  they  have — an  inhuman  per- 
formance, which  I  have  no  doubt 
has  cost  many  apoplexies. 

On  the  whole,  Frenchmen  are 
better  players  than  we  are.  Their 
game  is  less  easily  divined,  and  all 
their  intimations  (invites)  more 
subtle  and  more  refined.  The  Em- 
peror plays  well.  In  England  he 
played  a  great  deal  at  the  late 
Lord  Eglinton's,  though  he  was 
never  the  equal  of  that  accom- 
plished Earl,  whose  mastery  of  all 
games,  whether  of  skill  or  address, 
was  perfection. 

The  Irish  have  a  few  brilliant 
players — one  of  them  is  on  the 
bench ;  but  the  Scotch  are  the  most 
winning  of  all  British  whisters.  The 
Americans  are  rarely  first-rate,  but 
they  have  a  large  number  of  good 
second-class  players.  Even  with 
them,  however,  Whist  is  on  the  de- 
cline ;  and  Euchre  and  Poker,  and  a 
score  more  of  other  similar  abomina- 
tions, have  usurped  the  place  of  the 
king  of  games.  What  is  to  be  done 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  indif- 
f erentism  1 — how  are  we  to  awaken 
men  out  of  the  stupor  of  this 
apathy  1  Have  they  never  heard  of 
the  terrible  warning  of  Talleyrand 
to  his  friend  who  could  not  play, 
as  he  said,  "  Have  you  reflected  on 
the  miserable  old  age  that  awaits 
you  1 "  How  much  of  human  na- 
ture that  would  otherwise  be  un- 
profitable can  be  made  available 
by  Whist !  What  scores  of  tiresome 
old  twaddlers  are  there  who  can 
still  serve  their  country  as  whisters ! 
what  feeble  intelligences  that  can 
flicker  out  into  a  passing  bright- 
ness at  the  sight  of  the  "  turned 
trump  !" 

Think  of  this,  and  think  what  is 
to  become  of  us  when  the  old,  the 
feeble,  the  tiresome,  and  the  in- 
terminable will  all  be  thrown  broad- 
cast over  society  without  an  object 
or  an  occupation.  Imagine  what 
Bores  will  be  let  loose  upon  the 
world,  and  fancy  how  feeble  will  be 
all  efforts  of  wit  or  pleasantry  to 
season  a  mass  of  such  incapables  ! 
Think,  I  say,  think  of  this.  It  is  a 
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peril  that  has  been  long  threaten- 
ing— even  from  that  time  when  old 
Lord  Hertford,  baffled  and  discour- 
aged by  the  invariable  reply,  "  I 
regret,  my  Lord,  that  I  cannot  play 
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Whist,"  exclaimed,  "  I  really  be- 
lieve that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  no  gentleman  can  have  a 
vice  that  requires  more  than  two 
people ! " 


ONE  OF   OUR    "TWO  PUZZLES." 


The  two  puzzles  of  our  era  are, 
how  to  employ  our  women,  and 
what  to  do  with  our  convicts ;  and 
how  little  soever  gallant  it  may 
seem  to  place  them  in  collocation, 
there  is  a  bond  that  unites  the  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  good  in  virtue 
with  the  desire  to  reform  the  bad 
from  vice,  and  which  will  save  me 
from  any  imputation  of  deficient 
delicacy. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Women. 
An  enormous  amount  of  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  in  devising 
occupations  where  female  labour 
might  be  advantageously  employed, 
and  where  the  more  patient  indus- 
try and  more  delicate  handiwork  of 
women  might  replace  the  coarser 
mechanism  of  men.  Printing,  book- 
binding, cigar-making,  and  the  work- 
ing of  the  telegraph,  have  been 
freely  opened — and,  I  believe,  very 
successfully — to  female  skill;  and 
scores  of  other  callings  have  been 
also  placed  at  their  disposal :  but, 
strange  enough,  the  more  that  we 
do,  the  more  there  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  never  have  the  professed 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  been 
so  loud  in  their  demands  as  since 
we  have  shared  with  them  many  of 
what  we  used  to  regard  as  the 
especial  fields  of  man's  industry. 
Women  have  taken  to  the  practice 
of  Medicine,  and  have  threatened 
to  invade  the  Bar — steps  doubtless 
anticipatory  of  the  time  when  they 
shall  "  rise  in  the  House "  or  sit 
on  the  Treasury  benches.  Now,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  we  used 
not  to  be  as  liberal  as  we  might  in 
sharing  our  callings  with  women. 
We  had  got  into  the  habit  of  un- 
derrating their  capacities,  and  dis- 
paraging their  fitness  for  labour, 
which  was  very  illiberal ;  but  let  us 
take  care  that  the  reaction  does  not 
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carry  us  too  far  on  the  other  side, 
and  that  in  our  zeal  to  make  a  re- 
paration we  only  make  a  blunder, 
and  that  we  encourage  them  to 
adopt  careers  and  crafts  totally  un- 
suited  to  their  tastes  and  their 
powers. 

It  is  quite  clear — in  fact,  a  mere 
glance  at  the  detail  of  the  prelimi- 
nary studies  will  suffice  to  show  it — 
that  medicine  and  surgery  should 
not  be  shared  with  them.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  they  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged  to  take  holy  or- 
ders ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  would  be  a  wise  step 
to  introduce  them  into  the  army, 
much  less  into  the  navy.  Seeing 
this,'  therefore,  the  question  natu- 
rally arises,  Are  women  to  be  the 
mere  drudges — the  Helots  of  our 
civilisation  1  Are  we  only  to  employ 
them  in  such  humble  callings  as 
exclude  all  ideas  of  future  distinc- 
tion ?  A  very  serious  question  this, 
and  one  over  which  I  pondered  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  last  night, 
as  I  lay  under  the  influence  of  some 
very  strong  tea  and  a  slight  menace 
of  gout. 

Women  are  very  haughty  crea- 
tures— very  resentful  of  any  sup- 
posed slight — very  aggressive,  be- 
sides, if  they  imagine  the  time  for 
attack  favourable.  Will  they  sit 
down  patiently  as  makers  of  pill- 
boxes and  artificial  flowers  1  Will 
they  be  satisfied  with  their  small 
gains  and  smaller  consideration? 
Will  there  not  be  ambitious  spirits 
amongst  them  who  will  ask,  What 
do  you  mean  to  offer  us  1  We  are 
of  a  class  who  neither  care  to  bind 
books  nor  draw  patterns.  We  are 
your  equals — if  we  were  not  dis- 
tinctively modest,  we  might  say 
something  more  than  your  equals 
— in  acquirement  and  information. 
2  x 
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We  have  our  smattering  of  physical- 
science  humbug,  as  you  have ;  we 
are  read  up  in  theological  disputa- 
tion, and  are  as  ready  as  you  to  stand 
by  Moses  against  Colenso  j  in  modern 
languages  we  are  more  than  your 
match.  What  have  you  to  offer  us 
if  we  are  too  proud,  or  too  poor,  or 
too  anything  else,  to  stand  waiting 
for  a  buyer  in  the  marriage-market 
of  Belgravia  1  You  will  not  suffer 
us  to  enter  the  learned  professions 
nor  the  Service ;  you  will  not  en- 
courage us  to  be  architects,  attor- 
neys, land-agents,  or  engineers.  We 
know  and  we  feel  that  there  is  not 
one  of  these  callings  either  above 
our  capacity  or  unsuited  to  our 
habits,  but  you  deny  us  admittance ; 
and  now  we  ask,  What  is  your 
scheme  for  our  employment  1  what 
project  have  you  that  may  point 
out  to  us  a  future  of  independence 
and  a  station  of  respect  1  Have 
you  such  a  plan  ?  or,  failing  it,  have 
you  the  courage  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  all  your  boasted  civilisa- 
tion can  offer  us  is  to  become  the 
governesses  to  the  children  of  our 
luckier  sisters  1  But  there  are 
many  of  us  totally  unsuited  to  this, 
brought  up  with  ways  and  habits 
that  would  make  such  an  existence 
something  very  like  penal  servitude 
— what  will  you  do  with  us  1 

With  this  cry — for  it  became  a 
cry — in  my  ears,  I  tried  to  go  asleep. 
I  counted  seventeen  hundred  and 
forty-four  j  I  thought  of  the  sea ; 
I  imagined  I  was  listening  to  Dr 
Gumming,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
repeat  a  distich  of  Martin  Tupper ; 
but  the  force  of  conscience  and  the 
congo  carried  the  day,  and  I  ad- 
dressed myself  vigorously  to  the 
question.  I  thought  of  making 
them  missionaries,  lighthouse-keep- 
ers, lunacy  commissioners,  Garter 
Kings-at-Arms,  and  suchlike,  when 
a  brilliant  thought  flashed  across 
my  brain,  and,  with  the  instinct  of 
a  great  success,  I  saw  I  had  triumph- 
ed. "Yes,"  cried  I  aloud,  "there 
is  one  grand  career  for  women — a 
career  which  shall  engage  not  alone 
all  the  higher  and  more  delicate 
traits  of  their  organisation,  which 
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will  call  forth  their  marvellous  clear- 
sightedness and  quick  perception, 
their  tact,  their  persuasiveness,  and 
their  ingenuity,  but  will  actually 
employ  the  less  commendable  fea- 
tures of  female  nature,  and  find  work 
for  their  powers  of  concealment, 
their  craft  in  deception,  and  their 
passion  for  intrigue.  How  is  it 
that  we  have  never  hit  upon  it  be- 
fore1? for  of  all  the  careers  meant 
by  nature  for  women,  was  there 
any  one  could  compare  with  Dip- 
lomacy !" 

Here  we  have  at  once  the  long- 
sought-for  career — the  desideratum 
tanti  studii —  the  occupation  for 
which  men  are  too  coarse,  too 
clumsy,  too  inept,  and  which  re- 
quires the  lighter  touch  and  more 
delicate  treatment  of  female  fingers. 
It  is  the  everyday  reproach  heard 
of  us  abroad,  that  our  representa- 
tives are  deficient  in  those  smaller 
and  nicer  traits  by  which  irritations 
are  avoided  and  unpleasant  situa- 
tions relieved.  John,  they  say, 
always  imagines  that  to  be  national 
he  must  be  "  Bull,"  and  toss  on  his 
horns  "  all  and  every"  that  opposes 
him.  Now,  late  events  might  have 
disabused  foreign  cabinets  on  this 
score  :  a  quieter  beast  than  he  has 
shown  himself  need  not  be  wished 
for.  Still,  he  has  bellowed,  and 
lashed  his  tail,  and  cut  a  few  absurd 
capers,  to  show  what  he  would  be 
at  if  provoked  ;  but  the  world  has 
grown  too  wise  to  be  terrified  by 
such  exhibitions,  and  quietly  settled 
down  to  the  opinion  that  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Now, 
how  very  differently  might  all 
this  have  been  if  the  Duchess  of 
S.  were  Ambassador  at  Paris 
and  the  Countess  of  C.  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  Lady  N.  at  Vienna ! 
There  would  have  been  no  bluster, 
no  rudeness,  no  bullying — none  of 
that  blundering  about  declining 
a  Congress  to-day  because  a  Con- 
gress "ought  to  follow  a  war,"  and 
proposing  one  to-morrow,  "  to  pre- 
vent a  war."  Women  despise  logic, 
and  consequently  would  not  stultify 
it.  A  temperance  apostle  is  not 
likely  to  adulterate  the  liquor 
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that  he  does  not  drink ;  and 
for  this  reason,  female  intelligence 
would  have  escaped  this  "  muddle,5' 
Her  Ladyship  would  have  thrown 
her  blandishments  over  Kechberg 
— he  is  now  of  the  age  when  men 
are  easy  victims — all  the  little  ca- 
joleries and  flatteries  of  women's 
art  would  have  been  exerted  first 
to  find  out,  and  then  to  thwart,  his 
policy.  It  is  notorious  that  Eng- 
lish diplomacy  knows  next  to 
nothing  through  secret  agency. 
Would  such  be  the  case  if  we  had 
women  as  envoys  ?  What  mystery 
would  stand  the  assault  of  a  fine 
lady,  trained  and  practised  by  the 
habits  of  her  daily  life  ?  They  tell 
us  that  our  fox-hunters  would  form 
the  finest  scout-cavalry  in  Europe  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  London 
leader  of  fashion — I  have  a  dozen 
in  my  eye  at  this  moment — >would 
track  an  intrigue  through  all  its 
stages,  and  learn  its  intimate  de- 
tails of  place  and  time  and  agency- 
weeks  before  a  merely  male  intelli- 
gence began  to  suspect  the  thing 
was  possible. 

Imagine  what  a  blue-book  would 
be  in  these  times  —  would  there 
be  any  reading  could  compare  with 
it?  We  used  to  admire  a  certain 
diplomatist  —  a  pleasant  narrator 
of  court  gossip — giving,  as  he  did, 
little  traits  of  Kings  and  Kaisers, 
and  telling  us  the  way  in  which 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
blow  his  royal  nose.  Imagine  a 
female  pen  engaged  on  such  themes ! 
What  clever  and  sharp  little  touches 
would  reveal  the  whole  tone  of  a 
"  reception ! "  We  should  not  be  told 
"  His  Majesty  received  me  coldly," 
but  we  would  have  a  beautiful  ana- 
lysis of  the  royal  mind  in  all  its 
varied  moods  of  displeasure,  con- 
cealment, urbanity,  reserve,  and  de- 
ception. Compared  with  the  male 
version  of  the  same  incident,  it 
would  be  like  Faraday's  report  on 
a  case  of  supposed  poisoning  beside 
the  blundering  narrative  of  a  coun- 
try .apothecary ! 

It  is  a  long  time — a  very  long 
time — before  an  old  country  has 
energy  enough  to  throw  off  any  of 
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its  accustomed  ways.  It  requires 
the  vigorous  assault  of  young  and 
sturdy  intelligences,  and,  above  all, 
immense  persistence,  to  effect  it. 

Light  comes  very  slowly  in- 
deed through  the  fog  of  centuries' 
growth,  and  there  is  hope  always 
when  even  the  faintest  flicker  of 
a  ray  pierces  the  Boeotian  cloud. 
Now,  for  some  years  back,  it  may 
have  been  remarked  that  a  sort  of 
suspicion  has  been  breaking  on  the 
minds  of  our  rulers,  that  the  finer, 
the  higher,  and  subtler  organisations 
of  women  might  find  their  suit- 
able sphere  of  occupation  in  the 
diplomatic  service. 

"I  don't  speak  German,  but  1 
play  the  German  flute,"  said  the 
apologetic  gentleman  ;  and  so 
might  we  say.  We  don't  engage 
ladies  in  diplomacy,  but  we  em- 
ploy all  the  old  women  of  our  own 
sex!  Wherever  we  find  a  well- 
mannered,  soft-spoken,  fussy  old 
soul,  with  a  taste  for  fine  clothes 
and  fine  dinners,  fond  of  court  fes- 
tivities, and  heart  and  soul  de- 
voted to  royalties,  we  promote  him. 
If  he  speak  French  tolerably,  we 
make  him  a  Minister ;  if  he  be 
fluent,  an  Envoy  Extraordinary. 

I  remember  an  old  medical  lec- 
turer in  Dublin  formerly,  who  used 
to  hold  forth  on  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  in  the  hall  of  the  University, 
and  who,  seeing  a  "  student"  whose 
studies  had  been  for  some  time 
before  pursued  in  Germany,  ap- 
pear in  the  lecture-room,  with  a 
note-book  and  pen  to  take  down  the 
lecture — "Tell  that  young  gentle- 
man," said  the  Professor,  "  to  put 
up  his  writing  materials,  for  there's 
not  one  word  he'll  hear  from  me 
that  he'll  not  find  in  the  oldest 
editions  of  the  '  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia/ "  In  the  same  spirit  our  dip- 
lomatists may  sneer  at  the  call  for 
blue-books.  We  have  all  of  us  had 
the  whole  thing  already  in  the 
*  Times,'  and  why  1  Because  we 
choose  to  employ  unsuitable  tools. 
We  want  to  shave  with  a  hatchet 
instead  of  a  razor ;  for  be  it  re- 
marked, as  no  things  are  so  essen- 
tially unlike  as  those  that  have  a 
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certain  resemblance,  there  is  nothing 
in  nature  so  remote  from  the  truly 
feminine  finesse  as  the  mind  of  a 
male  "  old  woman." 

It  is  simply  to  the  flaws  and 
failures  of  female  intelligence  that 
the  parallel  applies.  A  very  pleasant 
old  parson,  whom  I  knew  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  who  used  to  discourse 
to  me  much  about  Edmund  Burke, 
and  Gavin  Hamilton,  told  me  once 
that  he  met  old  Primate  Stewart  one 
day  returning  from  a  visitation,  and 
turned  his  horse  round  to  accom- 
pany the  carriage  for  some  distance. 
"  Doctor  G.,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"  you  remind  me  most  strikingly 
of  my  friend  Paley." 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  it  is  too  much 
honour  :  I  have  not  the  shadow  of 
a  pretension  to  such  distinction." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  true  ;  I  have 
Paley  before  me  as  I  look  at  you/' 

"I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  Lord- 
ship's flattery." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Paley  rode  just  such 
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another  broken-down  old  grey  nag 
as  that." 

Do  not  therefore  disparage  rny 
plan  for  the  employment  of  women 
in  diplomacy  by  any  ungenerous 
comparisons  with  the  elderly  ladies 
at  present  engaged  in  it.  This 
would  be  as  unfair  as  it  is  ungallant. 

There  are  a  variety  of  minor  con- 
siderations which  I  might  press 
into  the  cause,  but  some  of  them 
would  appeal  less  to  the  general 
mind  than  to  the  official,  and  I 
omit  them — merely  observing  what 
facilities  it  would  give  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business,  if  the  Minister, 
besieged,  as  he  often  now  is,  by 
lady-applicants  for  a  husband's  pro- 
motion, instead  of  the  tedious  in- 
quiry, "  Who  is  Mr  D.  1 — where  has 
he  been  1 — what  has  he  done  1 — 
what  is  he  capable  of  1  "  could 
simply  say,  "  Make  Mrs  T.  Third 
Secretary  at  Stuttgart,  and  send 
Mrs  O'Dowd  as  Vice -Consul  to 
Simoom ! " 
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Scarcely  had  my  brief  tribute  to 
the  fame  of  R.  N.  F.  appeared  in 
the  Magazine  of  last  month,  than 
I  read  the  following  in  the  '  Galig- 
nani '  of  the  2d  inst.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, perhaps,  that  I  left  him 
at  Padua,  and  there,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know,  the  gifted  gentle- 
man still  resides — not,  however,  at 
the  Stella  d'Oro,  but  in  the  more 
suitable  accommodation  of  the  city 
jail.  Here  is  the  paragraph  : — 

"SWINDLING  ON  THE  CONTINENT. — 
A  letter  from  Venice  of  March  29  gives 
us  the  following  piece  of  information 
which  may  still  be  of  service  to  some  of 
our  readers,  though,  from  the  fact  with 
which  it  concludes,  it  would  seem  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  party  have  been 
brought  to  a  standstill,  at  least  for  some 
time.  This  is  not,  however,  it  may  be 
recollected,  the  first  occasion  we  have 
had  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to  under  the  notice  of 
our  readers  for  similar  practices  : — 

"  '  I  am  informed  that  one  Mr  New- 
ton,  alias  Neville,  alias  Fane,  and  with 
a  dozen  other  aliases,  has  been  ar- 


rested at  Padua  for  swindling.  This 
ubiquitous  gentleman  has  been  travelling 
for  some  years  at  the  expense  of  hotel- 
keepers,  and  other  geese  easily  fleeced 
on  the  Continent.  In  the  year  1862, 
Mr  Neville  and  his  two  sons  made  their 
suspicious  appearance  at  Venice,  and 
they  now,  minus  the  younger  son,  have 
visited  Padua  as  Mr  Robert  N.  Newton 
and  son,  taking  up  their  residence  at 
the  Stella  d'Oro.  They  arrived  without 
luggage  and  without  money,  both  of 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  Danube  ;  but 
they  expected  remittances  from  India  ! 
The  obliging  landlord  lent  money,  pur- 
chased clothes,  fed  them  gloriously,  and 
contrived,  between  the  8th  Feb.  and  25th 
of  March,  to  become  the  creditor  of  New- 
ton and  son  for  1000  swanzig.  The  ex- 
penses continued,  but  the  remittances 
never  came.  The  patient  landlord  be- 
gan to  lose  that  virtue,  and  denounced 
these  aliases  as  swindlers.  The  police  of 
Vienna,  hearing  of  the  event,  sent  infor- 
mation that  these  two  accommodating 
gentlemen  had  practised  the  victimising 
art  for  two  months  in  December  last  at 
the  Hotel  Regina  Inghilterre,  at  Pesth, 
run  up  a  current  account  of  700  florins, 
and  decamped ;  and  a  hotel-keeper  re- 
cognised the  scamps  as  having  resided 
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at  the  Lima,  in  Venice,  in  1862,  and 
"plucked  some  profit  from  that  pale- 
faced  moon."  Mr  Newton's  handwrit- 
ing proved  him  to  be  in  1863  one  Major 
Fane,  who  had  generously  proposed  to 
bring  all  his  family,  consisting  of  ten 
persons,  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  Bar- 
besi  Hotel  at  Venice,  if  the  proprietor 
would  forward  him  700  fr.,  as,  owing  to 
his  wife's  prolonged  residence  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  he  was  short  of  money, 
which,  however,  he  expected,  would  cease 
on  the  arrival  of  supplies  from  Calcutta. 
These  gentlemen  are  now  in  durance 
vile,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
letter  will  lead  to  their  recognition  by 
many  other  victims.' " 

Let  no  sanguine  enthusiast  for 
the  laws  of  property  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  this  great  man's  career  is 
now  ended,  and  that  R.  N.  F.  will  no 
more  go  forth  as  of  old  to  plunder 
and  to  rob.  Imprisonment  for  debt 
is  a  grievous  violation  of  personal 
liberty  certainly,  but  it  is  finite ; 
and  some  fine  morning,  when  the 
lark  is  carolling  high  in  heaven, 
and  the  bright  rivulets  are  laugh- 
ing in  the  gay  sunlight,  K.  N.  F. 
will  issue  from  his  dungeon  to  taste 
again  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  to 
partake  once  more  of  the  flesh-pots 
of  some  confiding  landlord.  F.  is 
a  man  of  great  resources,  doubtless. 
When  he  repeats  a  part,  he  feels  the 
same  sort  of  repugnance  that  Fech- 
ter  would  to  giving  a  fiftieth  repre- 
sentation of  Hamlet,  but  he  would 
bow  to  the  necessity  which  a  clam- 
orous public  imposes,  however  his 
own  taste  might  rebel  against  the 
dreariness  of  the  task.  Still,  I  feel 
assured  that  he  will  next  appear  in  a 
new  part.  We  shall  hear  of  him — 
that  is  certain.  He  will  be  in  search 
of  a  lost  will,  by  which  he  would 
inherit  millions,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa 
that  he  has  been  engaged  to  buy 
for  the  Queen,  or  perhaps  he  will 
be  a  missionary  to  assist  in  that 
religious  movement  now  observable 
in  Italy.  How  dare  I  presume,  in 
my  narrow  inventiveness,  to  suggest 
to  such  a  master  of  the  art  as  he  is  1 
I  only  know  that,  whether  he  comes 
before  the  world  as  the  friend  of  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  a  proprietor  of  the 
*  Times/  the  agent  of  Lord  Palmer- 
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ston,  or  a  recent  convert  from  Po- 
pery, he  will  sustain  his  part  ad- 
mirably ;  and  that  same  world  that 
he  has  duped,  robbed,  and  swindled 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  still  feed  and  clothe  him 
— still  believe  in  the  luggage  that 
never  comes,  and  the  remittance 
that  will  never  turn  up. 

After  all,  the  man  must  be  a 
greater  artist  than  I  was  willing  to 
believe  him  to  be.  He  must  be  a 
deep  student  of  the  human  heart — 
not,  perhaps,  in  its  highest  moods  ; 
and  he  must  well  understand  how 
to  touch  certain  chords  which  give 
their  response  in  unlimited  confid- 
ence and  long  credit. 

No  doubt  there  must  be  some  won- 
drous fascination  in  these  changeful 
fortunes — these  ups  and  downs  of 
life — otherwise  no  man  could  have 
gone,  as  he  has,  for  nigh  thirty 
years,  hunted,  badgered,  insulted, 
and  imprisoned  in  almost  every 
capital  of  Europe,  and  yet  no 
sooner  liberated  than,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  he  again  returns  to  his 
old  toil,  never  weary  wherever  the 
bread  of  idleness  can  be  eaten, 
and  where  a  lie  will  pay  for  his 
liquor. 

Talk  of  novel-writers — this  is  the 
great  master  of  fiction — the  man 
who  brings  the  product  of  imagina- 
tion to  the  real  test  of  credibility 
— the  actual  interest  of  his  public. 
Let  him  fail  in  his  description,  his 
narrative,  the  progress  of  his  events, 
or  their  probability,  and  he  is  ruined 
at  once.  He  must  not  alone  arrange 
the  circumstances  of  his  story,  but 
he  must  perform  the  hero,  and  that, 
too,  as  we  saw  lately  at  Padua, 
without  any  adventitious  aid  of 
dress  or  costume.  I  can  fancy 
what  a  sorry  figure  some  of  our 
popular  tale-writers  would  present 
if  they  had  to  appeal  to  an  inn- 
keeper with  this  poor  story  of  their 
luggage  lost  in  the  Danube.  What 
a  contempt  the  rascal  must  have 
had  for  Italian  notions  of  geogra- 
phy, too,  when  he  adopted  a  river 
so  remote  from  where  he  stood  ! 
And  yet  I'd  swear  he  was  as  cool, 
as  collected,  and  as  self-sustained 
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at  that  moment  as  ever  was  Mr 
Gladstone  in  the  House  as  he  rose 
to  move  a  motion  of  supply. 

Well,  he  is  in  Padua  now,  doubt- 
less dreaming  of  fresh  conquests, 
and  not  impossibly  speculating  on 
a  world  whose  gullibility  is  indeed 
infinite,  and  which  actually  seems 
to  take  the  same  pleasure  in  being 
cheated  in  Fact  as  it  does  in  being 
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deceived  in  Fiction.  Who  knows  if 
the  time  is  not  coming  when,  in- 
stead of  sending  a  box  of  new  novels 
to  the  country,  some  Mr  Mudie  will 
despatch  one  of  these  K  N.  F.  folk 
by  a  fast  train,  with  a  line  to 
say,  "  A  great  success  :  his  Belgian 
rogueries  most  amusing ;  the  exploit 
at  Madrid  equal  to  anything  in 
'Gil  Bias'"? 
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A  SENSATIONAL  SONG. 

AIR — "Bob  and  Joan." 

THY  with  me  and  mix 

What  will  make  a  Novel, 
All  folks  to  transfix 

In  house  or  hall  or  hovel. 
Put  the  caldron  on, 

Set  the  bellows  blowing ; 
We'll  produce  anon 

Something  worth  the  showing. 

Toora-loora  loo, 
Toora-loora  leddy ; 

Something  neat  and  new, 
Not  produced  already. 

Throw  into  the  pot 

What  will  boil  and  bubble ; 
Never  mind  a  plot, 

Tisn't  worth  the  trouble. 
Character's  a  jest, 

Where's  the  use  of  study  7 
This  will  stand  the  test 

If  only  black  and  bloody. 

Toora-loora,  &c. 

Here's  the  'Newgate  Guide,' 

Here's  the  '  Causes  Celebres  ;' 
Tumble  in  beside 

Poison,  gun,  and  sabre. 
These  Police  reports, 

Those  Old  Bailey  trials, 
Horrors  of  all  sorts, 

To  match  the  Seven  Vials. 

Toora-loora,  &c. 

Down  into  a  well, 
Lady,  thrust  your  lover 

Truth,  as  some  folks  tell, 
There  he  may  discover. 
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Stepdames,  sure  though  slow, 

Kivals  of  your  daughters, 
Bring  us  from  below 

Styx  and  all  its  waters. 

Toora-loora,  &c. 

Crime  that  knows  no  "bounds, 

Bigamy  and  arson  ; 
Murder,  blood,  and  wounds, 

Will  carry  well  the  farce  on. 
Now  it's  just  in  shape ; 

But  with  fire  and  murder, 
Treason  too,  or  rape, 

Might  help  it  on  the  further. 

Toora-loora,  &c. 

Tame  is  Virtue's  school ; 

Paint,  as  more  effective, 
Villain,  knave,  and  fool, 

And  always  a  Detective. 
Hate  instead  of  Love, 

Gloom  instead  of  Gladness  ; 
Wit  and  Sense  remove, 

And  dash  in  lots  of  Madness. 

Toora-loora,  &c. 

Stir  the  broth  about ; 

Keep  the  flame  up  steady  : 
Now  we'll  pour  it  out ; 

Now  the  Novel's  ready. 
Some  may  jeer  and  jibe  ; 

We  know  where  the  shop  is, 
Ready  to  subscribe 

For  a  thousand  copies  ! 

Toora-loora  loo, 

Toora-loora  leddy ; 
Now  the  dish  will  do, 

Now  the  Novel's  ready  ! 
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THE     POSITION     OP     THE     MINISTRY. 


THE  rule  of  the  Liberal  party,  ex- 
ceptionally prolonged  for  some  years 
past  by  the  personal  popularity  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  is  at  length  visi- 
bly drawing  to  a  close.  They  have 
wholly  abandoned  their  character- 
istic principles — failure  after  failure 
has  attended  their  administration  of 
affairs — and  the  fall  of  the  Ministry, 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
event  which  may  occur  any  day. 
Feeling  even  his  own  popularity 
waning,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
Cabinet  annihilated,  the  Premier 
watches,  as  his  only  hope,  for  some 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Op- 
position, which  may  give  him  a 
chance  of  retrieving  his  position  by 
an  appeal  to  the  country.  His 
Cabinet  has  lost  some  of  its  best 
men,  and  has  become  discredited 
not  only  by  the  failure  of  its  diplo- 
macy, but  by  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  its  members.  It  has  been 
seriously  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
Lord  Herbert,  Sir  George  Lewis, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  Mr 
Lowe  and  Mr  Stansfeld  have  been 
expelled ;  and  if  Lord  Clarendon 
has  taken  office,  it  is  only  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  thereby  be  in  a 
better  position  to  attempt  the  re- 
construction of  a  new  Ministry. 
Meanwhile  the  Conservative  party 
has  been  steadily  gaining  in  num- 
bers, as  well  as  in  cordial  union  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  into  its 
hands,  and  not  into  those  of  any 
intermediate  party,  will  devolve  the 
conduct  of  affairs  upon  the  over- 
throw or  break-up  of  the  present 
Administration. 

The  failure  of  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet  is  at  length  as  conspicu- 
ous in  foreign  policy  as  it  has  long 
been  in  all  questions  of  domes- 
tic legislation.  Every  week,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  its 
reputation  has  been  declining.  The 
Cabinet  has  been  divided  in  opin- 
ions ;  its  policy  has  vacillated  and 
changed ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
its  diplomacy  has  been  conducted 


has  brought  more  discredit  upon 
the  name  of  England  than  even  the 
failures  with  which  that  diplomacy 
has  been  attended.  The  British 
Government  has  made  itself  the 
laughingstock  of  foreign  Powers,  by 
whom  its  menaces  and  its  promises 
are  alike  disregarded,  if  not  treated 
with  derision.  And  in  its  conduct 
towards  Parliament,  the  Ministry 
has  had  recourse  to  subterfuges  and 
evasions  which  have  alienated  the 
respect  even  of  many  of  its  own 
party. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  re- 
vealed to  the  country  the  humiliat- 
ing spectacle  of  a  Ministry  without 
a  policy.  At  the  most  critical  junc- 
ture, in  the  hour  of  oscillation  and 
transition,  when  the  course  of  events 
might  yet  have  been  shaped  aright 
by  statesmanlike  ability  and  fore- 
thought, the  British  Government 
stood  confessed  before  Europe  as 
having  no  policy  at  all.  In  January, 
rumours  were  rife  that  the  Premier 
and  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had 
resolved  to  despatch  the  Channel 
Fleet  and  a  military  expedition  to 
co-operate  with  the  Danes  in  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  Denmark, 
and  the  rights  of  her  King  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  of  London. 
But  there  was  a  division  in  the 
Cabinet;  action  was  suspended;  and 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Austro- 
Prussian  forces  showed  that  a  mili- 
tary intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  would  come  too 
late  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war. 
But  when  Parliament  assembled, 
the  question  on  every  one's  lips 
was,  "Has  the  meditated  policy 
of  intervention  been  abandoned, 
or  is  it  merely  postponed  1  When 
the  smooth  words  and  adroit  reser- 
vations which  every  Government 
adopts  before  the  sword  is  drawn, 
are  discarded  by  the  German  Pow- 
ers, is  the  policy  of  England  to  be 
neutrality  or  intervention  1 " 

The  Ministry  gave  no  reply  to 
these  questions.  They  were  aban- 
doning their  previous  policy,  and 
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stood  shivering  on  the  brink  of  a 
new  one.  Accordingly  they  sought 
to  withhold  from  Parliament  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  had  actu- 
ally been  doing.  No  blue-book  was 
presented,  no  copy  of  the  despatches 
was  even  promised,  to  enable  Par- 
liament to  judge  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  to  decide  as 
to  the  course  which  the  honour  and 
interests  of  England  required  to  be 
taken.  The  Royal  Speech  promised 
that  the  despatches  relating  to  far- 
off  Japan  should  be  produced,  but 
there  was  not  room  in  it — so  said 
the  Premier — for  a  single  line  more 
stating  that  the  correspondence  re- 
lating to  the  momentous  Dano- 
German  dispute  would  likewise  be 
presented  to  Parliament.  Never  has 
any  Ministry  committed  a  similar 
dereliction  of  duty.  The  Dano- 
German  war  was  the  question  of  the 
day;  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  lead  to  (if  it  had  not  already 
produced)  complications  in  which 
the  honour  and  moral  interests,  at 
least,  of  England  would  be  deeply 
involved.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
was  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  prepared  for  Parlia- 
ment the  documents  by  which  alone 
the  national  representatives  could 
be  satisfactorily  informed  of  the 
position  of  affairs.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment above  all  things  wished  for 
delay.  They  had  nothing  satisfac- 
tory either  to  say  or  to  show  in 
explanation  of  the  embarrassing 
position  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves  and  the  country.  They 
had  no  settled  policy — the  Cabinet 
was  split  into  two  opposing  sections 
— and  they  wished  to  delay  discus- 
sion until  some  happy  accident 
should  come  to  their  aid,  or  until 
the  march  of  events  should  make 
for  them  a  policy  which  they  could 
not  find  for  themselves.  The  Brit- 
ish Parliament  is  an  eminently 
practical  assembly;  it  thinks  only 
of  the  existing  position,  and  con- 
cerns itself  little  with  what  is  past 
and  irretrievable.  And  the  Minis- 
try resolved  to  prevent  any  discus- 
sion on  their  diplomatic  proceedings 
until  it  should  be  too  late  to  find 
fault,  and  the  course  of  events  had 
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carried  the  question  into  some  new 
phase. 

It  is  needless  to  record  the  dis- 
creditable evasions  and  paltry  ex- 
cuses with  which  the  Ministry  met 
the  complaints  of  the  House.  Par- 
liament has  not  forgotten  them  ; 
in  one  shape  or  other,  they  are  still 
being  repeated,  and  hitherto,  it 
must  be  allowed,  with  tolerable 
success.  Three  months  have  elapsed 
since  Parliament  assembled,  yet  the 
public  is  as  ignorant  of  the  real  ob- 
jects (if  there  are  any)  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  as  we 
were  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  uncertainty  has  even  increased. 
What  was  mist  has  become  dark- 
ness. "  Wait,  and  you  will  see 
what  we  shall  do,"  has  been  the 
constant  reply  of  the  Ministry  to 
members  who  were  anxious  to  know 
what  was  doing,  and  whither  we 
were  drifting.  Almost  every  week 
the  House  was  told  that  some  new 
proposition  was  under  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Powers,  which  would 
alter  the  aspect  of  the  question. 
At  last  came  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ject of  a  Conference,  without  any 
bases  and  without  any  suspension 
of  hostilities ;  and  until  this  Con- 
ference should  meet  and  come  to  a 
decision — or,  as  is  more  likely,  to 
no  decision — a  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, said  the  Ministry,  would 
be  out  of  place.  And  so  the  end 
of  April  has  come,  and  the  British 
public  is  still  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment as  to  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  an  intelligible  policy,  and 
if  the  general  character  of  the  pol- 
icy were  known,  the  country  would 
be  content  to  wait.  But  instead  of 
a  policy  there  is  a  chaos.  The 
tone  of  the  despatches  varies  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  Premier's 
speeches  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
despatches  of  the  Cabinet.  Not  a 
single  point  in  the  Ministerial  posi- 
tion is  defined.  Will  the  Govern- 
ment adhere  to  the  Treaty  of  1852, 
— does  it  insist  on  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum  ?  Will  it 
support  Denmark,  or  merely  con- 
tinue to  buoy  her  up  with  illusions  ? 
Will  it  regard,  or  disregard,  the 
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wishes  of  the  Duchies?  Will  it 
oppose,  or  acquiesce  in  the  appeal  to 
universal  suffrage  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  ?  Are  we 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  or  are  we 
not  ?  And  in  union  with  what 
Powers  are  we  to  do  so  1 — or  are  we 
in  union  with  any  Power  at  all] 
Upon  each  and  all  of  these  ques- 
tions the  country  is  left  in  the 
utmost  uncertainty.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  there  has  been  dis- 
cord in  the  Cabinet  —  vacillation 
and  contradictions  in  its  diplomacy. 
All  that  we  see  is  humiliation  and 
failure — failure  the  most  complete, 
and  humiliation  unparalleled. 

The  British  Government  has  been 
"  drifting,"  and  we  know  too  well 
what  that  means,  and  to  what  dif- 
ficulties it  is  likely  to  lead.  Lord 
Malmesbury  said  rightly  that  (what- 
ever be  the  case  of  Holstein)  the 
Schleswig  question  is  a  European 
one,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
present  belligerents  alone,  and  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  become  a  question  merely  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany. 
When  at  Berlin  in  1852,  he  pressed 
this  view  of  the  matter  strongly 
and  emphatically  upon  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  and  he  announced 
the  same  opinion  in  explicit  terms 
to  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Min- 
isters at  our  Court.  Irrespective 
of  previous  engagements,  after  the 
London  treaty  of  1852  the  question 
could  not  legitimately  assume  any 
other  form.  But  during  the  last  four 
years,  with  Lord  Russell  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  question  has  not 
been  so  treated.  Until  December 
last  his  Lordship  never  invited  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  other 
Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
London.  With  characteristic  self- 
confidence,  he  took  the  matter  in 
hand  himself.  He  advised,  he 
menaced,  he  exhorted — he  actu- 
ally drew  up  forms  of  constitution 
for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  He 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  idea  that  he 
was  doing  it  all  himself,  and  could 
settle  the  long-standing  dispute 
without  assistance  from  any  one. 
In  the  beginning  of  December  last 
he  at  length  found  out  his  mistake. 
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Neither  party  would  listen  to  him. 
He  had,nmoreover,  changed  his  opin- 
ions so  often,  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  upon  him  by  either  party. 
Even  the  little  states  of  Germany 
laughed  at  his  threats.  He  could 
burn  down  Kagosima,  they  said,  but 
he  would  not  dare  to  send  a  single 
ship  or  regiment  to  help  or  oppose 
a  European  Power.  Then  at  last 
he  found  he  must  appeal  to  the 
other  Powers — France,  Russia,  and 
Sweden — who  had  framed  and  sign- 
ed the  Treaty  of  1852.  But  here 
he  found  himself  in  a  new  dilemma. 
He  had  refused,  without  the  slight- 
est form  of  courtesy — we  may  say 
(when  the  publication  of  the  de- 
spatch is  considered)  with  unex- 
ampled rudeness — the  proposal  of  a 
Congress  made  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  :  what  success  could  he 
expect  for  his  own  proposal  of  a 
Congress  made  within  a  month 
afterwards  1  In  this  Dano-German 
quarrel  he  had  placed  himself,  and 
unfortunately  England  also,  in  a 
dilemma,  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon had  no  desire  to  help  him  out 
of  it.  With  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, also,  he  was  on  terms  little 
short  of  hostile.  Allies  he  had 
none.  Four  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  Lordship  made  his  mem- 
orable and  startling  declaration  that 
"England  must  look  out  for  new 
alliances."  Unfortunately,  for  these 
three  years  his  Lordship  has  been 
unable  to  find  them.  In  1860,  when 
Napoleon  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice, 
our  Foreign  Secretary  found  to  his 
surprise  that  we  had  no  allies — that 
England  was  isolated.  The  same 
truth  must  now  have  been  forced 
upon  him  still  more  painfully.  No 
Power  will  co-operate  with  him. 
Even  in  the  Royal  Speech  the 
Cabinet  had  to  omit  the  usual  para- 
graph in  which  her  Majesty  an- 
nounces that  her  Government  is 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  other 
Powers.  England,  under  the  Pal- 
merston  Government,  has  become 
isolated,  and,  in  consequence,  her 
influence  is  disregarded. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Dano-Ger- 
man dispute  has  assumed  its  griev- 
ous magnitude.  Had  France  and 
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Russia  co-operated  with  England, 
war  would  have  been  prevented, 
and  the  questions  at  issue  would 
have  been  amicably  settled.  The 
Austrian  and  Prussian  Govern- 
ments, neither  of  whom  had  any 
desire  for  war,  would  gladly  have 
assented  to  the  intervention  of  the 
other  Great  Powers,  because  it 
would  have  relieved  them  of  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  by  the  Germanic  Diet,  ?by 
convincing  the  lesser  States  that 
any  action  on  their  part  would 
be  hopeless  when  all  the  Great 
Powers  were  resolved  to  uphold 
the  Treaty  of  London.  But  France 
and  Russia  refused  to  take  any 
joint  action  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  lukewarmness 
showed  that  they  were  not  unwill- 
ing to  see  England  either  come  to 
a  rupture  with  the  German  Powers, 
or  subject  herself  to  a  rebuff  and 
defiance  which  would  tend  to  de- 
stroy her  influence  on  the  Contin- 
ent. The  lesser  states  of  Germany, 
accordingly,  outvoting  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  Diet,  resolved  to 
take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  they  were  supported  by 
a  popular  ferment  throughout  Ger- 
many, which  became  exceedingly 
embarrassing  and  menacing  to  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  These  great  Pow- 
ers were  fully  alive  to  the  perilous 
complications  which  this  little  war 
would  bring  in  its  train,  and  they 
knew  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  those 
complications.  But  a  domestic  rup- 
ture in  Germany  would  be  for  them 
a  still  greater  evil ;  and  as  they 
could  not  prevent  the  action  of  the 
lesser  States,  they  resolved  in  part 
to  fall  in  with  it,  and,  by  heading 
the  popular  movement,  obtain  a 
means  of  moderating  it.  In  their 
circumstances,  this  was  the  best 
course  for  them  to  take.  Any 
other  Government  in  like  circum- 
stances would  have  done  the  same. 
Indeed,  the  rupture  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  would  as  in- 
fallibly invite  a  Continental  war  as 
this  strife  with  Denmark  has  pro- 
voked one.  The  real  source  of 
the  difficulty  lay  in  the  democratic 
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agitation  in  favour  of  a  war  against 
Denmark,  to  which  the  Diet  yield- 
ed at  once.  But  the  Diet  would 
never  have  ventured  to  take  such 
a  course  if  the  diplomacy  of  Eng- 
land had  not  been  blundering  and 
the  position  of  her  Government 
isolated. 

The  conduct  of  the  Palmerston 
Cabinet  has  not  only  been  "  med- 
dling and  muddling/'  but  bullying 
and  blustering.  It  has  been  as  un- 
dignified as  it  has  been  unsuccess- 
ful. By  interfering  on  all  occasions, 
it  has  frittered  away  its  influence ; 
and  the  succession  of  humiliating 
rebuffs  which  it  has  received  and 
has  tamely  submitted  to,  has  at 
length  taught  every  foreign  Gov- 
ernment that  England,  under  the 
present  Administration,  is  a  bully 
who  talks  big  but  won't  fight,  and 
that  her  strongest  menaces  may  be 
disregarded  with  impunity.  This 
is  a  new  character  for  England  to 
appear  in  before  the  nations — one 
which  every  Englishman  must  de- 
plore, and  which  he  is  entitled  to 
repudiate  as  a  fair  representation 
of  public  feeling  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  such  is  the  part  which 
the  Palmerston  Ministry  chooses  to 
play,  and  which  has  at  length  cul- 
minated in  a  total  breakdown  of 
British  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Europe. 

This  is  a  mortifying  result  of  a 
blundering  and  undignified  policy. 
But,  as  regards  the  Dano-German 
question,  the  charge  against  the 
Ministry  is  not  confined  to  this. 
The  public  of  this  country  are  not 
only  ashamed  to  see  the  prestige  of 
England  lost,  and  her  influence  re- 
duced to  zero,  but  they  acknow- 
ledge with  pain  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  holding  out  hopes 
and  promises  to  the  Danes  which 
it  has  not  redeemed,  yet  but  for 
which  the  Danes  would  not  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  disasters 
of  the  present  war.  It  is  beyond 
dispute — it  can  be  amply  demon- 
strated— that  up  to  the  last  week 
of  January  the  Palmerston  Cabinet 
was  resolved  to  go  to  war  on  behalf 
of  Denmark  in  case  the  Germans 
should  attack  that  kingdom.  At 
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the  close  of  last  session,  in  reply  to 
a  question  put  to  him  by  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald, Lord  Palmerston  declared 
that  "it  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
this  country  to  uphold  the  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark  j  and  if  the 
German  Powers  persevere  in  the 
course  which,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  they 
are  adopting,  they  will  find  that 
they  will  not  have  to  deal  with 
Denmark  alone,  but  that  there  are 
other  and  greater  Powers  than  Den- 
mark with  which  the  question  is 
to  be  settled."  No  statement  could 
be  plainer  than  this.  Denmark 
was  assured,  in  the  most  express 
terms  and  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, that  if  attacked  by  the  German 
Powers,  England  would  come  to  her 
assistance.  With  such  a  pledge  of 
support,  given  openly  by  the  British 
Government,  the  Danes  were  not 
rash  in  resolving  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  menaced  attack  of  the  German 
Powers.  An  English  army  and  ar- 
tillery co-operating  with  the  Danes 
would  have  rendered  the  line  of  the 
Dannewerk  impregnable,  while  our 
Channel  fleet  and  iron-clads,  hov- 
ering on  the  coasts,  would  have  ob- 
structed the  operations  of  the  in- 
vading army,  and,  in  a  last  resort, 
rendered  hopeless  an  attack  on 
Dybbol  and  Alsen.  Nor  until  war 
was  actually  begun  had  the  Danes 
any  reason  to  believe  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  pledges  of  support 
were  revoked.  On  the  contrary, 
not  three  weeks  before  the  Aus- 
tro  -  Prussian  army  crossed  the 
Eider,  Lord  Russell  was  making 
overtures  to  France  to  join  with 
England  in  giving  "  material  assist- 
ance" to  Denmark.  Shamefully 
mutilated  as  the  despatches  are, 
they  demonstrate  this  fact  with  suf- 
ficient plainness.  But  in  case  there 
should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  Lord  Russell's  de- 
spatches, we  shall  quote  his  own 
version  of  the  matter  from  the 
speech  which  he  made  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  1 1th  of  April.  "  On 
the  5th  of  January,"  he  says, — 

"  Lord  Cowley,  having  been  asked  by 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  what  more  we 
proposed  besides  a  Conference,  stated 
that  he  was  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
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tion,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  then 
to  consider  more  than  the  present  pro- 
position. But  as  we  heard  that  the 
French  Government  desired  to  know 
what  it  was  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  do,  I  immediately 
wrote  a  despatch  convejdng  the  inten- 
tions of  her  Majesty's  Government.  I 
also  wrote  a  similar  despatch  to  Russia. 
What  I  said  in  effect  was  this  : — There 
is  a  project  evidently  conceived  in  Ger- 
many for  depriving  Denmark  of  the 
States  of  Holstein  and  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig.  Supposing  that  project  is 
persevered  in,  will  you,  France,  will 
you,  Russia,  agree  with  us  in  giving 
material  assistance  to  Denmark  ?  That 
is  my  answer  to  my  noble  friend's  re- 
proach. The  very  thing  which  he 
blamed  us  for  not  doing,  if  he  had  had 
the  patience  to  read  a  few  pages  further 
on,  he  would  have  found  that  we  actually 
did. 

"  Earl  GREY.— I  expressly  mentioned 
that  despatch,  and  said  its  terms  were 
too  vague. 

"Earl  RUSSELL. — My  despatch  referred 
distinctly  to  a  plan  conceived  for  the 
dismemberment  of  Denmark,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  that  plan  we  sought  the  co-operation 
of  France,  of  Russia,  and  of  Sweden,  in 
order  to  give  material  assistance  to  Den- 
mark in  resisting  that  dismemberment. 
My  noble  friend  calls  that  vague,  and 
says  that  we  did  not  propose  to  give 
material  assistance  ;  but  it  appears  that 
nothing  could  be  more  clear  and  plain 
than  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment." 

At  the  same  time,  Lord  Russell 
formally  intimated  to  the  Prussian 
Government  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  would  regard  a  hostile 
occupation  of  Schleswig  as  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  integrity  of  Denmark, 
and  that  he  could  not  doubt  it  would 
be  resisted.  In  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Bloomfield  on  14th  January,  Lord 
Russell  thus  describes  the  warning 
which  he  had  given  to  Count  Bern- 
storff,  the  Prussian  Ambassador  in 
London  : — 

"  I  had  spoken  on  a  former  occasion 
in  the  sense  that  Denmark  would  resist 
such  an  occupation  (of  Schleswig),  and 
might  be  aided  by  Great  Britain.  He 
wished  to  have  an  explanation.  On  the 
occasion  referred  to  I  had  expressly  de- 
clared that  I  could  not  say  what  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  might  be,  as 
the  Cabinet  had  not  deliberated,  and 
consequently  not  submitted  any  opinion 
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to  the  Queen ;  but  that,  judging  from 
the  general  current  of  feeling  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation,  I  thought  an 
invasion  of  Schleswig  by  Germany  might 
lead  to  assistance  to  Denmark  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  was  ready  to  defend 
Schleswig,  and  to  consider  its  hostile 
occupation  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the  inte- 
grity of  his  dominions.  But  I  could 
not  doubt  that  he  would  be  assisted  by 
Powers  friendly  to  Denmark  in  that  de- 
fence." 

On  another  occasion,  Lord  Rus- 
sell  used  the  following  language  : — 

' '  Europe  had  seen,  I  observed,  the  fatal 
results  to  which  the  seizure  of  a  material 
guarantee  had  led  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruth.  If  Ger- 
many should  thus  be  unfortunately  led 
to  light  up  a  war  on  the  Eider,  she 
must  be  prepared  for  eventualities  of  an 
equally  grave  nature." 

All  this  was  known  to  the  Danish 
Government.  It  remembered  the 
pledge  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  July ; 
it  had  seen  the  menacing  despatches 
which  Lord  Russell  had  since  then 
addressed  to  the  Germanic  Diet ; 
and  now  it  saw  the  British  Govern- 
ment taking  the  final  step  of 
warning  Prussia  and  Austria,  and 
concerting  measures  for  sending 
"material  assistance"  to  enable 
Denmark  to  resist  the  impending 
invasion.  What  was  the  Danish 
Government  to  think  ?  What  else 
could  it  think  but  that  the  fleet 
and  army  of  England  would  soon 
be  arrayed  on  its  side  ?  At  the 
same  time  the  newspaper  which  is 
known  to  be  honoured  with  the 
confidences  (or  which,  at  least,  ven- 
tilates the  projects)  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, stated  that  the  Government 
could  not  tolerate  an  invasion  of 
Schleswig  by  the  German  Powers, 
and  that  the  invaders  would  be 
brought  to  their  senses  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  our  Channel  Fleet,  and 
of  a  military  expedition,  command- 
ed by  "  a  Crimean  officer  of  fair 
reputation." 

But  what  has  been  the  upshot  ? 
After  promising  in  Parliament  to 
give  Denmark  assistance  —  after 
threatening  the  German  Powers 
with  war  in  the  event  of  their 
attacking  her  —  and  after  actu- 
'  ally  planning  a  naval  and  military 
expedition  to  Denmark,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  last  moment  re- 
versed their  policy.  They  suddenly 
became  neutral,  and  left  the  Danes 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
contest.  They  had  not  only  taught 
the  Danes  to  count  upon  the  mili- 
tary assistance  of  England,  they 
had  induced  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment to  make  great  sacrifices,  both 
diplomatic  and  military,  which  have 
operated  against  them  most  pre- 
judicially. The  Danes  assented 
with  reluctance  to  these  sacri- 
fices, and  they  did  so  only  be- 
cause they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  these  concessions  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  active 
intervention  of  England  in  their 
behalf.*  We  need  not  say  how 
shamefully  they  have  been  deceived, 
how  bitterly  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed. They  evacuated  Holstein 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  they  gave  up  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rendsburg ;  they  lavish- 
ed money  and  exhausted  their 
troops  in  fortifying  the  line  of  the 
Dannewerk,  although  they  knew 
that  that  line  could  not  be  de- 
fended unless  a  British  force  came 
to  co-operate  with  them.  They  did 
all  these  things  in  the  expectation 
that  the  British  Government  would 
keep  its  promise.  It  was  in  reli- 
ance upon  British  co-operation  that 
they  resolved  to  encounter  the  im- 
mense perils  of  war ;  it  was  out  of 


*  For  example,  Lord  Wodehouse,  when  urging  concessions  upon  the  Danish  Min- 
ister, said  : — "It  was  my  duty  to  declare  to  him  that,  if  the  Danish  Government 
rejected  our  advice,  her  Majesty's  Government  must  leave  Denmark  to  encounter 
Germany  upon  her  own  responsibility."  On  several  occasions  similar  indirect 
promises  of  support  were  made  to  Denmark,  which,  taken  along  with  Lord  Eussell's 
menacing  despatches  to  the  German  Powers,  and  the  known  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  resist  Germany  by  force  of  arms,  induced  Denmark  to  make  all 
the  required  concessions  in  reliance  upon  obtaining  in  return  the  assistance  of 
England. 
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deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
British  Government  that  they  aban- 
doned strong  positions,  and  com- 
menced the  war  at  a  disadvantage. 
No  wonder  that  they  are  now  furi- 
ous at  our  treachery.  The  Palmer- 
ston  Ministry  have  done  them  a 
worse  injury  than  they  experienced 
at  our  hands  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  There  is  but  one 
word  for  it — we  have  betrayed  and 
sacrificed  Denmark.  We  even  add 
insult  to  our  betrayal,  and,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Danes  themselves, 
our  Government  continues  to  pro- 
fess its  friendship  while  continuing 
to  let  them  sink  beneath  the  at- 
tacks of  their  foes.  A  Conference 
without  any  bases;  a  Conference 
without  an  armistice  ! — that  is  the 
"friendly  project3'  with  which  we 
now  mock  them.  So  general  is  the 
indignation  at  this  unworthy  con- 
duct, that  even  the  '  Times ;  Cor- 
respondent (14th  April)  writes  as 
follows : — 

"Be  it  remembered  that  the  Danes 
have  been  most  reluctantly  driven  to 
this  Conference.  They  have  been  goaded 
to  despair  by  the  heartless  desertion  of 
Europe ;  they  have  been  blinded  with 
anger  at  the  'false  promises  and  per- 
fidious suggestions,'  by  which  they  were 
lulled  into  an  improvident  security,  and 
induced  to  give  up  Rendsburg,  Freder- 
ickstadt,  and  perhaps  even  the  Dan- 
newerk,  under  the  influence  of  that 
specious  declaration,  that  if  they  list- 
ened to  their  friends'  well-meaning  ad- 
vice, '  they  should  not  be  left  alone  in 
the  struggle.' " 

The  Ministry  attempt  to  excuse 
themselves  for  their  shameless  de- 
sertion of  a  Power  which  they  had 
led  to  rely  upon  their  assistance, 
by  saying  that  they  could  not  help 
it,  because  France  would  not  co- 
operate with  them.  But  that  is  no 
excuse.  Earl  Grey  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Liberal  party  main- 
tain that  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land, supported  as  it  would  have 
been  by  Sweden,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  maintained  the 
integrity  of  Denmark ;  and  even 
Lord  Wodehouse  admits  that  such 
an  intervention  might  actually 
have  prevented  the  outbreak  of 
this  deplorable  war.  It  does  not 
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concern  us  to  say  whether  these 
opinions  are  correct  or  not.  The 
Ministry  stands  condemned  upon 
quite  another  issue.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  affect- 
ing the  very  existence  of  the  Dan- 
ish kingdom,  they  ought  to  have 
given  no  pledges  of  assistance  to 
the  Danish  Government  —  they 
ought  not  to  have  buoyed  it  up 
with  hopes  and  expectations — un- 
less they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
adhere  to  these  pledges,  and  to 
have  realised  those  expectations. 
To  turn  round  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  abandon  the  Danes  after  war 
had  become  inevitable,  nay,  when 
war  had  actually  commenced,  is 
a  disgrace  unpardonable,  and  one 
which  is  without  a  parallel  in  our 
history  during  the  last  century  and 
a  half  at  least. 

Moreover,  if  we  inquire  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  England,  at  this 
most  critical  juncture,  found  herself 
isolated  and  impotent,  we  shall  find 
that  this  isolation  was  mainly  caused 
by  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
itself.  During  the  last  fourteen 
months  a  game  of  chess  has  been 
going  on  between  Downing  Street 
and  the  Tuileries.  Last  summer 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues 
were  bent  upon  tricking  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon.  In  the  Polish  re- 
volt they  saw  a  means  of  outwit- 
ting Napoleon,  and  rupturing  the 
"  cordial  understanding  "  which  for 
several  years  had  existed  between 
Russia  and  France.  They  resolved 
to  place  France  in  a  position  of 
open  hostility  to  Russia.  With 
this  view  Lords  Palmerston  and 
Russell  denounced  in  the  most  vio- 
lent terms  the  conduct  of  Russia, 
and  vehemently  supported  in  Par- 
liament the  cause  of  Poland.  They 
also  sent  menacing  despatches  to  St 
Petersburg,  couched  in  terms  such 
as  are  only  employed  in  diplomacy 
when  the  Government  which  uses 
them  is  resolved  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  its  demands.  Con- 
cluding that  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  in  earnest,  and  would 
adhere  to  the  views  which  it  ex- 
pressed, the  Emperor  of  the  French 
followed  suit,  and  prepared  for  the 
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outbreak  of  war,  which  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  two 
Powers.  In  July  the  preliminary 
step  to  war  was  taken,  by  equip- 
ping the  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard — the  arsenals  of  Vincennes 
rang  with  preparations,  and  the  iron- 
clad war -ships  at  Cherbourg  were 
ordered  to  be  got  in  readiness.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  French  Emperor 
openly  manifested  his  hostility  to 
Kussia,  and  his  desire  to  give  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  insurgent 
Poles,  than  the  British  Government 
drew  back,  and  declared  that,  come 
what  may,  they  would  not  go  to 
war  on  behalf  of  Poland.  They 
had  tricked  the  Emperor,  and  then 
left  him  in  the  lurch.  Again,  when, 
with  a  view  to  cover  his  retreat, 
Napoleon  proposed  a  Congress  to 
settle  the  Polish  and  other  pending 
questions,  the  British  Government 
hastened,  in  uncourteous  fashion, 
to  knock  his  project  on  the  head. 
But  no  sooner  had  they  thus  thwart- 
ed and  mortified  the  Emperor,  than 
the  tide  turned,  and  they  them- 
selves became  the  suffering  party. 
The  Germans  resolved  to  attack 
Denmark,  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  pledged  to  resist 
such  an  aggression.  After  hav- 
ing tricked  and  thwarted  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  Palmer- 
ston  Cabinet  felt  that  it  was  hope- 
less to  ask  him  to  co-operate  with 
them.  Accordingly,  for  six  weeks 
longer  they  continued  their  game 
of  bluster  with  Germany,  hoping  to 
deter  the  German  Powers  from  their 
meditated  attack.  But  the  tactics 
which  the  British  Ministry  had  pur- 
sued on  the  Polish  question  now 
brought  its  own  punishment.  The 
German  Powers  would  not  believe 
they  were  in  earnest.  They  re- 
membered the  game  of  brag  which 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell  had 
played  on  the  Polish  question,  and 
they  reasonably  concluded  that  the 
menaces  of  these  statesmen  on  this 
occasion  would  be  equally  fruitless 
of  result.  Accordingly  they  paid 
no  heed  to  the  angry  despatches  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the 
occupation  of  Holstein  commenced. 
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Then  at  last — with  what  feelings 
may  be  easily  imagined — the  British 
Government  turned  to  the  poten- 
tate whom  they  had  used  so  badly, 
and  requested  his  assistance.  To 
their  first  request  (5th  January)  the 
French  Government  replied  by  ask- 
ing whether  they  really  meant  to  go 
to  war  in  case  the  German  Powers 
should  persist  in  their  aggression — 
saying  plainly  that  the  Emperor  had 
been  tricked  once,  and  was  not  in- 
clined to  be  left  in  the  lurch  again. 
Thus  driven  to  plain  speaking,  the 
British  Government  stated  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  to  war  with  the 
German  Powers,  and  solicited  his 
co-operation.  As  Lord  Russell  said 
(vide  the  extract  from  his  speech  on 
llth  April,  given  supra),  "Nothing 
could  be  more  clear  and  plain  than 
the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment." But,  following  the  tac- 
tics which  they  had  pursued  towards 
himself  on  the  Polish  question, 
having  thus  committed  the  British 
Government  to  an  open  expression 
of  their  hostility  to  Germany,  the 
Emperor  refused  point-blank  to  help 
them,  and  left  them  to  resist  the 
aggression  on  Denmark  if  they 
could.  The  Emperor  had  as  great 
an  interest  in  setting  England  and 
Germany  at  feud,  as  the  British 
Government  had  in  producing  a 
rupture  between  France  and  Russia. 
He  had  no  desire  to  prevent  the 
war.  The  further  it  proceeded,  the 
more  embittered  (he  knew)  would 
become  public  feeling  in  England 
against  the  German  Powers.  The 
exasperation  thus  produced  would 
serve  his  purpose  admirably.  It 
would  render  England  indifferent 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, which  he  designs  to  carry 
out  at  the  expense  of  Germany.  It 
might  even  do  more  than  this. 
Thwarted  and  humiliated  on  all 
hands,  and  desirous  to  recover  its 
prestige  at  all  risks,  it  was  possible 
that  the  Palmerston  Cabinet,  sup- 
ported by  an  unreflecting  popular 
agitation,  might  even  come  round 
to  his  views,  and  join  with  him  in 
a  war  which  he  would  quickly  turn 
to  his  own  account. 

The  French  Emperor  has  com- 
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pletely  turned  the  tables  upon  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  colleagues. 
They  must  come  to  his  terms,  or 
else  back  out  of  the  Danish  ques- 
tion in  a  manner  so  ignominious  as 
to  insure  their  downfall.  Already 
they  have  begun  to  recant  their 
opinions,  and  adopt  principles  which 
they  ruthlessly  condemned  when 
advocated  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  In  their  extremity,  and 
to  cover  their  shameful  abandon- 
ment of  Denmark,  they  have  adopt- 
ed in  principle  the  very  proposal  for 
a  Congress,  which  five  months  before 
was  made  by  the  Emperor.  The 
Congress  on  the  Danish  question 
is  open  to  the  very  objections  which 
they  considered  fatal  in  the  case  of 
the  wider  project  of  a  Congress  pro- 
posed by  Napoleon.  Eead  "  Den- 
mark" for  "  Poland,"  and  "  Ger- 
many" for  "  Russia,"  in  the  following 
quotation,  and  say  if  Lord  Russell's 
views,  expressed  in  his  memorable 
despatch  of  25th  November,  are  not 
as  applicable  to  the  present  Con- 
gress as  to  that  which  he  so  un- 
sparingly condemned : — 

"  With  regard  to  Poland,  .  .  .  would 
there  be  any  advantage  in  repeating,  in 
the  name  of  a  Congress,  representations 
already  made  with  so  little  effect  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  a  Congress  would  be  able 
to  secure  better  terms  for  Poland,  unless 
by  a  combined  employment  of  force  ?  .  .  . 
If  not,  the  question  becomes  one  of  hu- 
miliation or  of  war  against  Russia  ;  and 
those  Powers  who  are  not  ready  to  incur 
the  cost  and  hazard  of  war  may  well  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  other  alternatives.  .  .  . 

"If  the  expression  of  opinions  and 
wishes  would  accomplish  no  positive  re- 
sults, it  appears  certain  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  Congress  would  consist  of  de- 
mands and  pretensions  put  forward  by 
some  Powers  and  resisted  by  others  ; 
and  there  being  no  supreme  authority  in 
such  an  assembly  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  majority,  the  Congress  would  pro- 
bably separate,  leaving  many  of  its  mem- 
bers on  worse  terms  with  each  other  than 
they  had  been  when  they  met." 

The  French  Emperor  must  be 
pleased  to  find  the  British  Govern- 
ment thus  recanting  their  opinions, 
and  coming  round  to  his  own  views. 
It  is  not  an  empty  triumph  which 
he  thus  obtains.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  given  him  the  wished-for  op- 
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portunity  of  proclaiming  his  new 
principle,  that  the  fortunes  of  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  ballot- 
box  ;  and  how  the  ballot-box  can 
be  worked,  has  been  already  shown 
in  the  case  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
Doubtless  we  shall  see  it  by-and-by 
applied  with  equal  success  in  the 
case  of  the  Bhenish  provinces,  and 
also  in  Belgium.  In  the  second 
place,  by  his  masterly  policy,  he  has 
made  his  co-operation  indispensable 
to  the  British  Government,  and  will 
exact  his  own  terms.  Lord  Claren- 
don has  been  despatched  as  a  peace- 
maker to  the  Tuileries  ;  and  either 
his  mission  will  be  fruitless,  or  else 
England  must  subordinate  her  pol- 
icy and  interests  to  those  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Either  the  Pal- 
merston Cabinet  will  be  left  help- 
less, to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  blun- 
dering and  shameful  policy  —  in 
which  case  its  downfall  will  be  im- 
mediate— or  else  it  will  purchase  a 
further  lease  of  power  by  co-operat- 
ing with  Napoleon  in  a  policy  which 
(however  popular  possibly  at  the 
outset)  will  sacrifice  the  true  inte- 
rests of  England,  and  permanently 
weaken  her  position  as  a  European 
Power. 

Ever  since  the  present  Ministry 
took  office,  its  career  has  presented 
an  abandonment  of  measures  and 
principles  which  is  without  a  paral- 
lel in  Parliamentary  history.  It  is 
no  longer  its  former  self.  Alike  in 
home  and  in  foreign  affairs,  it  has 
turned  its  back  upon  itself.  In 
home  affairs  it  has  abandoned  the 
many  innovations,  miscalled  "re- 
forms," which  it  formerly  advocated 
both  in  State  and  Church.  Its  Re- 
form Bill  was  shelved,  withdrawn 
without  a  division,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  given  up  and  buried  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  Russell  and 
all  his  colleagues.  The  attacks  of 
the  Government  on  the  Church 
were  persisted  in  for  a  longer 
period,  but  these  also  have  been 
abandoned ;  and  the  opposition  to 
church-rates,  and  the  four  or  five 
other  measures  of  hostility  to  the 
Church,  no  longer  figure  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  official  Liberals.  The 
Liberal  chiefs  now  find  themselves 
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the  exponents  of  an  extinct  creed. 
The  tide  of  popularity  has  ebbed 
away  from  all  the  measures  with 
which  they  had  connected  their 
names  ;  and  Lord  Russell,  the  great 
champion  of  reform,  the  statesman 
par  excellence  of  innovation,  has  at 
length  given  up  the  mission  of  his 
life  and  rung  the  knell  of  Liberal- 
ism by  his  recent  memorable  exhor- 
tation to  the  country  to  "  rest  and 
be  thankful.5' 

If  we  turn  from  home  to  foreign 
affairs,  we  find  a  remarkable  series 
of  failures,  which  unfortunately 
are  as  disastrous  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  as  they  are  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Ministry.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  declared  at  Tiv- 
erton,  immediately  before  taking 
office  in  1859,  that  he  hoped  to 
see  the  Austrians  entirely  driven 
out  of  Italy  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  had  not  been  a  month  in  office 
before  the  French  Emperor  gave 
him  his  ~first  disappointment  by 
summarily  closing  the  war  at  Villa- 
franc^.  Next,  as  the  natural  and 
prearranged  close  of  a  war  which 
Lord  Palmerston  had  so  loudly  ap- 
proved, came  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice — which  the  Emperor  cool- 
ly carried  out,  in  complete  disre- 
gard of  the  noisy  declamations  of 
the  British  Ministry,  as  well  as  of 
the  "moral  influence"  of  England, 
which  they  boasted  to  have  made 
so  powerful  on  the  Continent.  To 
this  day,  also,  despite  the  de- 
spatches of  Earl  Russell  and  the 
aforesaid  "moral  influence,"  the 
French  troops  still  keep  possession 
of  Rome,  and  prevent  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  the 
Ministry  on  the  Polish  question,  in 
which  it  almost  seemed  to  court 
the  rebuff  which  was  so  uncere- 
moniously administered  to  it.  And 
in  the  Dano-German  question,  after 
a  whole  series  of  warlike  despatches 
and  noisy  denunciations,  it  has 
ended  by  sacrificing  the  Power 
which  it  had  taught  to  rely  upon 
it  for  material  support.  It  is 
curious  also  to  observe  that,  in  this 
question,  the  Ministry  has  adopted 
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the  very  opposite  principle  from 
that  which  influenced  it  in  the 
Italian  question.  In  Italy  every- 
thing was  right  which  tended  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  national- 
ity. It  did  not  matter  how  illegal 
was  the  procedure,  how  dishonour- 
able the  plots,  by  which  the  cause 
of  nationality  was  advanced  in 
Italy :  they  were  not  only  con- 
doned but  openly  justified  and  ex- 
tolled by  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
colleagues.  But  again  the  question 
of  Nationality  has  affected  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  and  how  different 
is  the  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment !  What  the  Italians  did 
illegally,  the  Germans  are  doing 
legally ;  yet  Lord  Palmerston 
abuses  the  Germans  as  noisily  as 
he  commended  the  Italians.  The 
Germans  have  gone  to  war  with 
Denmark  in  order  to  maintain 
the  rights  (doubtless  also  with 
the'  ulterior  view  of  establish- 
ing the  independence)  of  the  Ger- 
man population  subject  to  the 
Danish  crown.  Surely  such  a  cause 
should  have  enjoyed  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Liberal  Ministry, 
which  had  played  so  demonstrative 
a  part  when  a  similar  question  was 
at  issue  in  Italy.  But  no  :  the 
Ministry  has  changed  its  principles 
on  this  as  on  all  other  questions ; 
and  instead  of  supporting  its  pet 
principle  of  nationality,  has  been 
willing  to  go  to  war  with  the  Ger- 
mans for  mooting  it.  Inexplicable 
inconsistencies,  also,  mark  the 
speeches  and  despatches  of  the 
Cabinet.  While  Lord  Palmerston 
on  every  occasion  denounces  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchies  as  an  "out- 
rage," an  "infamous  aggression," 
Lord  Russell  shows  in  his  despatches 
that  the  Germans  were  legally  en- 
titled to  intervene,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  Denmark  fulfilment  of 
engagements  which  she  had  not 
only  disregarded  but  directly  vio- 
lated. His  Lordship  states  this 
plainly  in  his  despatches  passim. 
For  example,  on  17th  December  he 
writes  as  follows  to  Lord  Wode- 
house  :  "  The  fundamental  law  for 
Denmark  Proper  and  Schleswig, 
2  Y 
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which  was  sanctioned  on  the  18th 
November  1863,  is  virtually  an  in- 
corporation of  Schleswig  with  Den- 
mark. .  .  .  The  new  constitution, 
therefore,  being  without  the  requi- 
site sanction  of  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wig, and  being  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark, ought,  so  far  as  Schleswig  is 
concerned,  to  be  repealed."  And 
on  the  same  day  he  wrote  as  follows 
to  Mr  Murray  : — "  A  violation  of 
the  engagements  taken  by  Denmark 
in  1851-2  towards  Germany  is  an 
offence  which  may  properly  be  re- 
sented, and  for  which  redress  may 
be  claimed."  Here,  then,  we  find 
that  while  the  Premier  treats  the 
invasion  of  the  Duchies  as  "  an  in- 
famous aggression,"  the  Foreign 
Secretary  states  explicitly  that  Den- 
mark had  "violated  her  engage- 
ments," and  that  such  a  violation 
was  a  well-founded  casus  belli — an 
act  which  "may  properly  be  re- 
sented, and  for  which  redress  may 
be  claimed."  How  are  we  to  re- 
concile such  a  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  two  leading 
members  of  the  Cabinet1?  How 
are  we  to  account  for  the  sudden 
forgetfulness  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  which  has  come  over 
both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Russell,  not  to  speak  of  their  col- 
leagues and  subordinates?  How 
are  we  to  explain  Lord  Russell's 
menaces  towards  the  German 
Powers,  when  he  himself  states 
that  they  were  fully  entitled  to 
take  measures  for  obtaining  redress  1 
And  above  all,  how  is  it  possible 
to  excuse  the  Ministry  for  leading 
Denmark  to  expect  material  assist- 
ance from  this  country,  up  to  the 
very  time  that  hostilities  began, 
and  thereafter  first  hesitating  and 
then  resiling,  leaving  Denmark  in 
the  lurch]  The  policy  of  the 
Government  is  an  enigma — its  dip- 
lomacy is  a  chaos. 


T/w  Position,  of  the  Ministry. 
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The  Lord  Palmerston  of  to-day 
is  not  his  former  self.  Doubtless 
even  the  most  vigorous  capacity 
must  begin  to  decline  when  life  has 
overstepped  its  ordinary  limit  of 
fourscore  years.  But  it  is  rather 
to  the  indirect  than  to  the  direct 
effects  of  advancing  age  that  we 
attribute  the  peculiar  differences 
which  the  veteran  Premier  now 
presents  to  the  Palmerston  of  for- 
mer days.  A  natural  but  danger- 
ous ambition  prompts  him  to  keep 
in  office  to  the  last.  Were  he  to 
fall,  he  could  not :  look  forward  to 
another  Premiership.  His  has  been 
the  greatest  reputation  of  any  Eng- 
lish statesman  since  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Indeed,  of  late  years  there 
has  been  an  enthusiasm  for  Pal- 
merston such  as  there  was  not  for 
Peel.  But  that  enthusiasm  is  wan- 
ing. The  Cabinet  has  become 
wholly  discredited.  Blunder  after 
blunder,  failure  after  failure,  has 
marked  its  career.  In  foreign  affairs 
its  power  is  paralysed  by  disunion. 
At  the  critical  juncture,  a  line 
policy  which  had  been  followed  foi 
months  is  suddenly  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  a  split  in  the  Cabi- 
net. Eager  to  remain  in  power  to 
the  last,  Lord  Palmerston  gives 
way  before  threats  of  a  secession 
which  would  endanger  his  Minis- 
try. Rather  than  resign,  he  be- 
comes a  roi  faineant.  But  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  suffer  froi 
such  a  course.  The  moral  influenc 
of  England  is  temporarily  annihi- 
lated ;  oiir  threats  of  hostility  ai 
disregarded  and  contemned;  an< 
our  promises  of  material  assistam 
are  given  only  to  be  broken.  At 
present,  England  has  not  a  single 
ally,  and  her  name  has  become 
a  laughingstock  among  the  gi 
Powers.  She  is  a  terror  to  no  om 
and  a  danger  only  to  those  wh( 
trust  in  her. 
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TONY     BUTLER. 

PART  IX. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. — TWO  FRIENDS. 


IT  was  like  a  return  to  his  former 
self — to  his  gay,  happy,  careless 
nature — for  Tony  Butler  to  find 
himself  with  his  friend  Skeffy. 
As  painters  lay  layers  of  the  same 
colour  on,  one  over  the  other,  to 
deepen  the  effect,  so  does  youth 
double  itself  by  companionship.  As 
for  Skeffy,  never  did  a  schoolboy 
exult  more  in  a  holiday,  and,  like 
a  schoolboy,  his  spirits  boiled  over 
in  all  manner  of  small  excesses, 
practical  jokes  on  his  fellow-passen- 
gers, and  all  those  glorious  tomfool- 
eries, to  be  able  to  do  which,  with 
zest,  is  worth  all  the  enjoyment  that 
ever  cynicism  yielded  twice  told. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  come. 
I  didn't  see  you  when  the  coach 
drove  into  the  inn  yard ;  and  I  was 
so  disappointed,"  said  Tony,  as  he 
surveyed  the  mass  of  luggage  which 
the  guard  seemed  never  to  finish 
depositing  before  his  friend. 

"Two  portmanteaus,  sir,"  said  the 
guard,  "  three  carpet-bags,  a  dress- 
ing-case, a  hat -box,  a  gun -case, 
bundle  of  sticks  and  umbrellas,  and 
I  think  this  parrot  and  cage,  are 
yours." 
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"A  parrot,  Skeffy!" 

"  For  Mrs  Maxwell,  you  dog  : 
she  loves  parrots,  and  I  gave  ten 
guineas  for  that  beggar,  because  they 
assured  me  he  could  positively  keep 
up  a  conversation;  and  the  only 
thing  he  can  say  is,  'Don't  you 
wish  you  may  get  it1?'" 

No  sooner  had  the  bird  heard  the 
words  than  he  screamed  them  out 
with  a  wild  and  scornful  cry  that 
made  them  sound  like  a  bitter  mock- 
ery. 

"  There — that's  at  me"  whispered 
Skeffy — "  at  me  and  my  chance  of 
Tilney.  I'm  half  inclined  to  wring 
his  neck  when  I  hear  it." 

"Are  you  looking  for  any  one, 
Harris  ] "  asked  Tony  of  a  servant  in 
livery  who  had  just  ridden  into  the 
yard. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  a  letter  from 
my  mistress  for  a  gentleman  that 
was  to  have  come  by  the  mail." 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Tony,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  address.  "  This  is 
Mr  Skeffington  Darner." 

While  Skeffy  broke  the  seal,  Tony 
muttered  in  his  ear,  "Mind,  old 
fellow,  you  are  to  come  to  us  before 
2  Z 
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you  go  to  Tilney,  no  matter  how 
pressing  she  may  be." 

"  Here's  a  business,"  said  Skeffy; 
"  as  well  as  I  can  make  out  her  old 
pothooks,  it  is  that  she  can't  receive 
me.  'My  dear'  —  she  first  wrote 
*  Nephew,'  but  it's  smudged  out — 
'My  dear  Cousin  Darner,  I  am 
much  distressed  to  tell  you  that  you 
must  not  come  here.  It  is  the  scar- 
latina, which  the  doctors  all  think 
highly  infectious,  though  we  burn 
cinnamon  and  that  other  thing 
through  all  the  rooms.  My  advice 
would  be  to  go  to  Harrogate,  or 
some  nice  place,  to  amuse  yourself, 
and  I  enclose  this  piece  of  thin 
paper.'  Where  is  it,  though  ? "  said 
he,  opening  the  letter  and  shaking 
it.  "  Just  think  of  the  old  woman 
forgetting  to  put  up  the  enclo- 
sure ! " 

"  Try  the  envelope ! "  cried  Tony, 
eagerly  ;  but  no,  the  envelope  was 
also  empty,  and  it  was  plain  enough 
she  had  omitted  it. 

Skeffy  read  on — " '  I  had  a  very 
pretty  pony  for  you  here,  and  I 
remember  Lydia  Darner  told  me 
how  nice  you  looked  riding,  with 
the  long  curls  down  your  back.' 
Why,  that  was  five  -  and  -  twenty 
years  ago!"  cried  he,  with  a  scream 
of  laughter — "just,  fancy,  Tony  !  " 
and  he  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair.  "How  am  I  ever  to 
keep  up  the  illusion  with  this 
crop  !  '  But' " — he  went  on  to  read 
— "'But  I  suppose  I  shall  not  see 
that  now.  I  shall  be  eighty-one 
next  November.  Mind  that  you 
drink  my  health  on  the  22d,  if  I  be 
alive.  I  could  send  you  the  pony 
if  you  thought  it  would  not  be  too 
expensive  to  keep  him  in  London. 
Tilney  is  looking  beautiful,  and  the 
trees  are  budding  as  if  it  were  spring. 
Drop  me  a  line  before  you  leave  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  believe  me, 
your  affectionate  godmother, 

"'DINAH  MAXWELL.' 

"  I  think  I'd  better  say  I'll  send 
an  answer,"  said  Skeffy,  as  he 
crumpled  up  the  letter ;  "  and  as 

to  the  enclosure " 

A  wild  scream  and  some  unin- 
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telligible  utterance  broke  from  the 
parrot  at  this  instant. 

"  Yes,  you  beggar,  '  you  wish  I 
may  get  it.'  By  the  way,  the  ser- 
vant can  take  that  fellow  back  with 
him  :  I  am  right  glad  to  be  rid  of 
him." 

"It's  the  old  adage  of  the  ill 
wind,"  said  Tony,  laughing. 

"  How  so  1    What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  your  ill-luck  is  our 
good  fortune ;  for  as  you  can't  go 
to  Tilney,  you'll  have  to  stay  the 
longer  with  us." 

Skeffy  seized  his  hand  and  gave 
it  a  cordial  shake,  and  the  two 
young  fellows  looked  fully  and 
frankly  at  each  other,  as  men  do 
look  before  the  game  of  life  has 
caught  too  strong  a  hold  upon  their 
hearts,  and  taught  them  over-anxiety 
to  rise  winners  from  it. 

"  Now  then  for  your  chateau," 
said  Skeffy,  as  he  leaped  up  on  the 
car,  already  half-hidden  beneath  his 
luggage. 

"  Our  chateau  is  a  thatched  cabin," 
said  Tony,  blushing  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  seem  at  ease.  "  It 
is  only  a  friend  would  have  heart 
to  face  its  humble  fare." 

Not  heeding,  if  he  even  heard,  the 
remark,  Skeffy  rattled  on  about 
everything — past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture ;  talked  of  their  jolly  dinner 
at  Richmond,,  and  of  each  of  their 
companions  on  that  gay  day ;  asked 
the  names  of  the  various  places  they 
passed  on  the  road — what  were  the 
usual  fortunes  of  the  proprietors, 
how  they  spent  them,  and,  seldom 
waiting  for  the  answer,  started  some 
new  query,  to  be  forgotten  in  its  turn. 

"It  is  a  finer  country  to  ride 
over,"  said  Tony,  anxious  to  say 
something  favourable  for  his  local- 
ity, "  than  to  look  at.  It  is  not 
pretty,  perhaps,  but  there's  plenty 
of  grass,  and  no  end  of  stone  walls 
to  jump,  and  in  the  season  there's 
some  capital  trout-fishing  too." 

"  Don't  care  a  copper  for  either. 
I'd  rather  see  a  new  pantomime 
than  the  best  stag-hunt  in  Europe. 
I'd  rather  see  Tom  Salter  do  the 
double  spring  backwards  than  I'd 
see  them  take  a  whale." 
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"  I'm  not  of  your  mind,  then," 
said  Tony.  "  I'd  rather  be  out  on 
the  hillside  of  a  dull,  good-scenting 
day — well  mounted,  of  course — and 
hear  the  dogs  as  they  rushed  yelping 
through  the  cover." 

"  Yoics,  yoics,  yoics  !  I  saw  it 
all  at  Astley's,  and  they  took  a  gate 
in  rare  style  :  but,  I  say,  what  is 
that  tower  yonder  topping  the 
trees?" 

"That  is  Lyle  Abbey,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Lyle;s  place." 

"Lyle — Lyle.  There  was  such 
a  picture  in  the  Exhibition  last  year 
of  two  sisters,  Maud,  or  Alice,  or 
Bella  Lyle,  and  another,  by  Watts. 
I  used  to  go  every  morning,  before  I 
went  down  to  the  Office,  to  have  a 
look  at  them,  and  I  never  was  quite 
certain  which  I  was  in  love  with." 

"  They  are  here ;  they  are  Sir 
Arthur's  daughters." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  And  do  you 
know  them,  Tony  1 " 

"  As  well  as  if  they  were  my 
sisters." 

"Ain't  I  in  luck!"  cried  Skeffy, 
in  exultation.  "  I'd  have  gone  to 
Tarnoff— that's  the-  place  Holmes 
was  named  consul  at,  and  wrote 
back  word  that  it  didn't  exist,  and 
that  the  geography  fellows  were  only 
hoaxing  the  Office  !  just  fancy,  hoax- 
ing the  Office !  Hulloa ! — what  have 
we  here  1  a  four-horse  team,  by  all 
that's  stunning." 

"  Mrs  Trafford's.  Draw  up  at  the 
side  of  the  road  till  they  pass,  Peter," 
said  Tony,  hurriedly.  The  servant 
on  the  box  of  the  carriage  had,  how- 
ever, apparently  announced  Tony 
Butler's  presence,  for  the  postilions 
slackened  their  pace,  and  came  to  a 
dead  halt  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
the  car. 

"  My  mistress,  sir,  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  you,"  said  the  servant, 
approaching  Tony. 

"  Is  she  alone,  Coles  ?"  asked  he, 
as  he  descended  from  the  car. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Somewhat  reassured  by  this,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  a  little  agi- 
tated, Tony  drew  nigh  the  carriage. 
Mrs  Trafford  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
large  fur  mantle — the  day  was  a  cold 
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one — and  lay  back  without  making 
any  movement  to  salute,  except  a 
slight  bend  of  the  head  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"  I  have  to  apologise  for  stopping 
you,"  said  she,  coldly ;  "  but  I  had 
a  message  to  give  you  from  Mr 
Maitland,  who  left  this  a  couple  of 
days  ago." 

"  Is  he  gone — gone  for  good  1 " 
asked  Tony,  not  really  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  i  for 
good'  means,"  said  she,  smiling 
faintly ;  "  but  I  believe  he  has  not 
any  intention  to  return  here.  His 
message  was  to  say  that,  being  much 
pressed  for  time,  he  had  not  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  your  note." 

"  I  don't  think  it  required  an 
answer,"  broke  in  Tony,  sternly. 

"  Perhaps  not  as  regarded  you, 
but  possibly  it  did  as  respected 
himself." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that,  as  you 
had  declined  his  offer,  you  might 
possibly,  from  inadvertence  or  any 
other  cause,  allude  to  it ;  whereas 
he  expressly  wished  that  the  sub- 
ject should  never  be  mentioned." 

"  You  were  apparently  very  much 
in  his  confidence,"  said  Tony,  fixing 
his  eyes  steadily  on  her. 

"  When  I  learn  by  what  right 
you  ask  me  that  question,  I'll  an- 
swer it,"  said  she,  just  as  defiantly. 

Tony's  face  became  crimson,  and 
lie  could  not  utter  a  word.  At  last 
he  stammered  out,  "  I  have  a  friend 
here,  Mr  Darner :  he  is  just  come 
over  to  pay  a  visit  at  Tilney,  and 
Mrs  Maxwell  sends  him  a  note  to 
say  that  they  are  all  ill  there." 

"  Only  Bella,  and  she  is  better." 

"And  was  Bella  ill?"  asked 
Tony,  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  since  Tuesday  ;  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  even  up  to  Friday, 
very  ill.  There  was  a  time  this 
could  scarcely  have  happened  with- 
out your  coming  to  ask  after  her." 

"  Is  it  my  fault,  Alice  ?  First  of 
all,  I  never  knew  it.  You  know 
well  I  go  nowhere.  I  do  not  mix 
with  those  who  frequent  grand 
houses.  But  tell  me  of  Bella." 
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"  She  was  never  alarmingly  ill ; 
but  the  doctor  called  it  scarlatina, 
and  frightened  every  one  away ; 
and  poor  Mrs  Maxwell  has  not  yet 
recovered  the  shock  of  seeing  her 
guests  depart  and  her  house  de- 
serted, for  Bella  and  myself  are  all 
that  remain." 

"  May  I  present  my  friend  to 
you  —  he  would  take  it  as  such  a 
favour?"  asked  Tony,  timidly. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  she,  with  an 
air  of  indolence. 

"  Do  let  me ;  he  saw  your  pic- 
ture— that  picture  of  you  and  Bella, 
at  the  Exhibition — and  he  is  wild 
to  see  yourself.  Don't  refuse  me, 
Alice." 

"  If  you  think  this  a  favour,  I 
wonder  you  have  courage  to  ask 
it.  Come,  you  need  not  look  cross, 
Master  Tony,  particularly  as  all  the 
fault  is  on  your  own  side.  Come 
over  to  Tilney  the  day  after  to- 
morrow with  your  friend." 

"But  I  don't  know  Mrs  Max- 
well." 

"  That  does  not  signify  in  the 
least ;  do  what  I  bid  you.  I  am 
as  much  mistress  there  as  she  is 
while  I  stay.  Come  early.  I  shall 
be  quite  alone,  for  Mark  goes  to- 
morrow to  town,  and  Bella  will 
scarcely  be  well  enough  to  see  you." 

"  And  you'll  not  let  me  introduce 
him  now  ]" 

"  No ;  I  shall  look  more  like  my 
picture  in  a  house  dress ;  and  per- 
haps— though  I'll  not  promise — be 
in  a  better  temper  too.  Good-bye. ' ' 

"  Won't  you  shake  hands  with 
me,  Alice?" 

"  No ;  it's  too  cold  to  take  my 
hand  out  of  my  muff.  Remember 
now,  Saturday  morning,  without 
fail." 

"  Alice  ! "  said  he,  with  a  look  at 
once  devoted  and  reproachful. 

"  Tony  !"  said  she,  imitating  his 
tone  of  voice  to  perfection,  "  there's 
your  friend  getting  impatient. — 
Good-bye." 

As  the  spanking  team  whirled 
past,  Skeffy  had  but  a  second  or 
two  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  veiled 
and  muffled  figure  that  reclined  so 
voluptuously  in  the  corner  of  the 


carriage;  but  he  was  ready  to  de- 
clare that  she  had  the  most  beauti- 
ful eyes  in  the  world,  and  "knew 
what  to  do  with  them  besides." 
"You're  in  love  with  her,  Tony," 
cried  he,  fixing  a  steadfast  stare  on 
the  pale  and  agitated  features  at 
his  side.  "  I  see  it,  old  fellow  !  I 
know  every  shade  and  tint  of  that 
blessed  thing  they  miscall  the  ten- 
der passion.  Make  me  no  confes- 
sions; I  don't  want  them.  Your 
heart  is  at  her  feet,  and  she  treats 
it  like  a  football." 

Tony's  cheeks  grew  purple. 

"  There's  no  shame  in  that,  my 
boy.  Women  do  that  with  better 
men  than  either  of  us;  ay,  and 
will  continue  to  do  it  centuries 
after  you  and  I  shall  be  canonised 
as  saints.  It's  that  same  contempt 
of  us  that  makes  them  worth  the 
winning ;  but,  I  say,  why  is  the  fel- 
low drawing  up  here  1 — is  he  going 
to  bate  his  beast  1 " 

"No,"  muttered  Tony,  with  a 
certain  confusion ;  "  but  we  must 
get  down  and  walk  here.  Our  road 
lies  by  that  path  yonder:  there's 
no  carriage-way  up  to  our  'chateau,' " 
and  he  gave  a  peculiar  accent  to 
the  last  word. 

"All  right,"  said  Skeffy,  gaily. 
"I'm  good  for  ten  miles  of  a  walk." 

"  I'll  not  test  your  powers  so  far; 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  will 
bring  us  home.  Take  down  the 
luggage,  and  I'll  send  up  for  it," 
said  he  to  the  driver. 

"What  honest  poor  devils  you 
must  be  down  here  ! "  said  Skeffy, 
as  he  saw  the  carman  deposit  the 
trunks  on  the  road  and  drive  off. 
"  I'd  not  like  to  try  this  experiment 
in  Charing  Cross." 

"  You  see  there  is  some  good  in 
poverty,  after  all,"  said  Tony,  laugh- 
ing. 

"Egad,  I've  tried  it  for  some 
years  without  discovering  it,"  said 
Skeffy,  gravely.  "  That,"  continued 
he,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  it  should 
make  men  careless,  thoughtless, 
reckless  if  you  like,  I  can  conceive; 
but  why  it  should  make  them  hon- 
est, is  clean  beyond  me.  What  an 
appetite  this  sharp  air  is  giving  me, 
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Master  Tony.  I'll  astonish  that  sir- 
loin or  that  saddle  of  yours,  which- 
ever it  be." 

"  More  likely  neither,  Skeffy. 
You're  lucky  if  it  be  a  rasher  and 
eggs." 

"  Oh  that  it  may  be,"  cried  the 
other,  "  and  draught  beer  !  Have 
you  got  draught  beer  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  we  have  any 
other.  There's  our  crib — that  little 
cabin  under  the  rocks  yonder." 

"  How  pretty  it  is — the  snuggest 
spot  I  ever  saw  ! " 

"  You're  a  good  fellow  to  say  so," 
cried  Tony,  and  his  eyes  swam  in 
tears  as  he  turned  away. 

What  a  change  has  come  over 
Tony  Butler  within  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours  !  All  his  fears  and 
terrors  as  to  what  Skeffy  would 
think  of  their  humble  cottage  and 
simple  mode  of  life  have  given  way, 
and  there  he  goes  about  from  place 
to  place,  showing  to  his  friend  how 
comfortable  everything  is,  and  how 
snug.  "  There  are  grander  dining- 
rooms,  no  doubt,  but  did  you  ever 
see  a  warmer  or  a  '  cozier'1?  and 
as  to  the  drawing-room — match  the 
view  from  the  window  in  all  Eu- 
rope: between  that  great  bluff  of 
Fairhead  and  the  huge  precipice 
yonder  of  the  Causeway  there  is  a 
sweep  of  coast  unrivalled  anywhere. 
Those  great  rocks  are  the  Skerries ; 
and  there,  where  you  see  that  one 
stone-pine  tree — there,  under  that 
cliff,  is  the  cove  where  I  keep  my 
boat :  not  much  of  a  boat."  added  he, 
in  a  weaker  voice,  "  because  I  used 
always  to  have  the  cutter  —  Sir 
Arthur's  yacht.  Round  that  point 
there  is  such  a  spot  to  bathe  in; 
twenty  feet  water  at  the  very  edge, 
and  a  white  gravel  bottom,  without 
a  weed.  Passing  up  that  little 
pathway,  you  gain  the  ledge  yonder; 
and  there,  do  you  mark  the  two 
stones,  like  gate-piers?  there  you 
enter  Sir  Arthur  Lyle's  demesne. 
You  can't  see  the  shrubberies,  for 
the  ground  dips,  and  the  trees  will 
only  grow  in  the  valleys  here !  " 
And  there  was  a  despondent  ten- 
derness in  the  last  words  that  seem- 
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ed  to  say,  "  If  it  were  not  for  that, 
this  would  be  paradise  !  " 

Nor  was  it  mere  politeness,  and 
the  spirit  of  good  breeding,  that 
made  Skeffy  a  genial  listener  to 
these  praises.  What  between  the 
sense  of  a  holiday,  the  delight  of 
what  Cockneys  call  an  "  outing," 
the  fine  fresh  breezy  air  of  the 
place,  the  breadth  and  space — great 
elements  of  expansiveness — Skeffy 
felt  a  degree  of  enjoyment  that 
amounted  to  ecstasy. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  like 
it  all,  Tony,"  said  he.  "You'll 
never,  in  all  your  wanderings,  see 
anything  finer." 

"  I  often  say  as  much  to  myself," 
replied  Tony.  "  As  I  sit  here  of  an 
evening,  with  my  cigar,  I  often  say, 
'  Why  should  I  go  over  the  world 
in  search  of  fortune,  when  I  have 
all  that  one  wants  here — here  at 
my  very  hand  ? '  Don't  you  think 
a  fellow  might  be  content  with 
it?" 

"  Content !  I  could  be  as  happy 
as  a  king  here ! "  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  Skeffy  really  revelled  in  de- 
lighted thoughts  of  a  region  where 
the  tinkle  of  a  Minister's  hand-bell 
had  never  been  heard;  where  no 
"  service  messengers  "  ever  came ; 
where  no  dunning  tailors  invaded ! 
a  paradise  that  knew  not  the  post 
nor  dreamed  of  the  telegraph. 

"And  as  to  money,"  continued 
Tony,  "one  does  not  want  to  be 
rich  in  such  a  place.  I'm  as  well 
off  here  with,  we'll  say,  two  hundred 
a-year— we  haven't  got  so  much, 
but  I'll  say  that — as  I  should  be  in 
London  with  a  thousand." 

"  Better !  decidedly  better ! "  said 
Skeffy,  puffing  his  cigar,  and  think- 
ing over  that  snow-storm  of  Christ- 
mas bills  which  awaited  him  on  his 
return. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  one  thing, 
Skeffy,  I'd  never  leave  it,"  said  he, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  look  that 
said  as  plainly  as  ever  words  spoke, 
Let  me  open  my  heart  to  you. 

"  I  know  it  all,  old  fellow,  just 
as  if  you  had  confessed  it  to  me.  I 
know  the  whole  story." 

"What  do  you  know,  or  what 
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do  you  suspect  you  know1?"  said 
Tony,  growing  red. 

"I  say,"  said  Skeffy,  with  that 
tone  of  superiority  that  he  liked  to 
assume — "I  say  that  I  read  you 
like  a  book." 

"  Head  aloud  then,  and  I'll  say 
if  you're  right." 

"  It's  wrong  with  you  here,  But- 
ler," said  Skeffy,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  other's  heart ;  and  a  deep 
sigh  was  all  the  answer.  "  Give  me 
another  weed,"  said  Skeffy,  and  for 
some  seconds  he  employed  himself 
in  lighting  it.  "There's  not  a 
man  in  England,"  said  he,  slowly, 
and  with  the  deliberateness  of  a 
judge  in  giving  sentence — "not  a 
man  in  England  knows  more  of 
these  sort  of  things  than  I  do.  You, 
I'm  certain,  take  me  for  a  man  of 
pleasure  and  the  world — a  gay,  but- 
terfly sort  of  creature,  flitting  at 
will  from  flower  to  flower ;  or  you 
believe  me — and  in  that  with  more 
reason — a  fellow  full  of  ambition, 
and  determined  to  play  a  high  stake 
in  life ;  but  yet,  Tony  Butler, 
within  all  these  there  is  another 
nature,  like  the  holy  of  holies  in 
the  sanctuary.  Ay,  my  dear  friend, 
there  is  the — what  the  poet  calls 
the  '  crimson  heart  within  the  rose.' 
Isn't  that  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tony, 
bluntly. 

And  now  Skeffy  smoked  on  for 
some  minutes  without  a  word.  At 
length  he  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  It  has  not  been  for  nothing,  But- 
ler, that  I  acquired  the  gift  I  speak 
of.  If  I  see  into  the  hearts  of  men 
like  you,  I  have  paid  the  price  of  it." 

"  I'm  not  so  certain  that  you  can 
do  it,"  said  Tony,  half  doubting 
his  friend's  skill,  and  half  eager  to 
provoke  an  exercise  of  it. 

"  I'll  show  whether  I  can  or  not. 
Of  course,  if  you  like  to  disclaim  or 
deny " 

"I'll  disclaim  nothing  that  I 
know  to  be  true." 

"And  I  am  to  speak  freely  1" 

"  As  freely  as  you  are  able." 

"  Here  it  is,  then,  in  five  words  : 
You  are  in  love,  Tony  —  in  love 
with  that  beautiful  widow." 
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Tony  held  his  head  down  be- 
tween his  hands,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  feel  that  the  case  is  hope- 
less— that  is  to  say,  that  you  know, 
besides  being  of  rank  and  wealth, 
she  is  one  to  make  a  great  match, 
and  that  her  family  would  never 
consent  to  hear  of  your  pretensions; 
and  yet  all  this  while  you  have  a 
sort  of  lurking  suspicion  that  she 
cares  for  you]" 

"No,  no!"  muttered  Tony  be- 
tween his  hands. 

"Well,  that  she  did  once,  and 
that  not  very  long  ago." 

"Not  even  that,"  said  Tony, 
drearily. 

"I  know  better — you  do  think 
so.  And  I'll  tell  you  more  :  what 
makes  you  so  keenly  alive  to  her 
change  —  perfidy,  you  would  like 
to  call  it — is  this,  that  you  have 
gone  through  that  stage  of  the 
disease  yourself." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"Well,  you  shall.  The  lovely 
Alice — isn't  that  the  name]" 

Tony  nodded. 

"  The  lovely  Alice  got  your  own 
heart  only  at  second  hand.  You 
used  to  be  in  love  with  the  little 
girl  that  was  governess  at  Eich- 
mond." 

"  Not  a  word  of  it  true — nothing 
of  the  kind,"  broke  out  Tony,  fierce- 
ly. "  Dolly  and  I  were  brother  and 
sister — we  always  said  we  were." 

"  What  does  that  signify  ]  I  tried 
the  brother -and -sister  dodge,  and 
I  know  what  it  cost  me  when  she 
married  Maccleston;"  and  Skeffy 
here  threw  his  cigar  into  the  sea, 
as  though  an  emblem  of  his  ship- 
wrecked destiny.  "  Mind  me  well, 
Butler,"  said  he  at  last:  "I  did 
not  say  that  you  ever  told  your 
heart  you  loved  her ;  but  she  knew 
it,  take  my  word  for  it.  She  knew, 
and  in  the  knowing  it  was  the  at- 
traction that  drew  you  on." 

"  But  I  was  not  drawn  on." 

"  Don't  tell  me,  sir.  Answer  me 
just  this,  Did  any  man  ever  know 
the  hour,  or  even  the  day,  that  he 
caught  a  fever  ]  Could  he  go  back, 
in  memory,  and  say,  It  was  on  Tues- 
day last,  at  a  quarter  to  three,  that 
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my  pulse  rose,  my  respiration  grew 
shorter,  and  my  temples  began  to 
throb?  So  it  is  with  love,  the 
most  malignant  of  all  fevers.  All 
this  time  that  you  and  What's- 
her-name  were  playing  brother  and 
sister  so  innocently,  your  hearts 
were  learning  to  feel  in  unison 
— just  as  two  pendulums  in  the 
same  room  acquire  the  same  beat 
and  swing  together.  You've  heard 
thaU" 

"  I  may  ;  but  you  are  all  wrong 
about  Dolly." 

"  What  would  she  say  to  it  ?" 

"Just  what  I  do." 

"Well,  we  cannot  ask  her,  for 
she's  not  here." 

"  She  is  here — not  two  miles  from 
where  we  are  standing  :  not  that 
it  signifies  much,  for  of  course 
neither  of  us  would  do  that." 
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"  Not  plump  out,  certainly,  in  so 
many  words." 

"  Not  in  any  way,  Skeffy.  It  is 
because  I  look  upon  Dolly  as  my 
own  dear  sister,  I  would  not  suf- 
fer a  word  to  be  said  that  could 
offend  her/' 

"  Offend  her !  oh  dear,  how  young 
you  are  in  these  things  ! " 

"What  is  it,  Jenny?"  cried  Tony 
to  the  servant-girl  who  was  shout- 
ing, not  very  intelligibly,  from  a 
little  knoll  at  a  distance.  "Oh! 
she's  saying  that  supper  is  ready, 
and  the  kippered  salmon  getting 
cold,  as  if  any  one  cared  ! " 

"  Don't  they  care  !"  cried  Skeffy. 
"  Well,  then,  they  haven't  been  in- 
haling this  sea-breeze  for  an  hour, 
as  I  have.  Heaven  grant  that  love 
has  carried  off  your  appetite,  Tony, 
for  I  feel  as  if  I  could  eat  for  six." 


CHAPTER   XXXII. — ON   THE   ROCKS. 


It  was  a  rare  thing  for  Tony 
Butler  to  lie  awake  at  night,  and 
yet  he  did  so  for  full  an  hour  or 
more  after  that  conversation  with 
Skeffy.  It  was  such  a  strange  blun- 
der for  one  of  Skeffy 's  shrewdness 
to  have  made — so  inexplicable.  To 
imagine  that  he,  Tony,  had  ever  been 
in  love  with  Dolly !  Dolly,  his  play- 
fellow since  the  time  when  the  "twa 
had  paidled  i'  the  burn ;"  Dolly, 
to  whom  he  went  with  every  little 
care  that  crossed  him,  never  shrink- 
ing for  an  instant  from  those  avow- 
als of  doubt  or  difficulty  that  no 
one  makes  to  his  sweetheart.  So, 
at  least,  thought  Tony.  And  the 
same  Dolly  to  whom  he  had  re- 
vealed once,  in  deepest  secrecy,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  Alice.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  a  boyish  confession, 
made  years  ago,  and  since  that 
Alice  had  grown  up  to  be  a  woman 
and  was  married,  so  that  the  story 
of  the  love  was  like  a  fairy  tale. 

"  In  love  with  Dolly ! "  muttered 
he.  "  If  he  had  but  ever  seen  us 
together,  he  would  have  known  that 
could  not  be."  Poor  Tony!  he 
knew  of  love  in  its  moods  of  wor- 
ship and  devotion,  and  in  its  aspect 


of  a  life-giving  impulse — a  soul-fill- 
ing, engrossing  sentiment — inspir- 
ing timidity  when  near,  and  the  de- 
sire for  boldness  when  away.  With 
such  alternating  influence  Dolly 
had  never  racked  his  heart.  He 
sought  her  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
untroubled  by  a  fear. 

"  How  could  Skeffy  make  such  a 
mistake  !  That  it  is  a  mistake,  who 
would  recognise  more  quickly  than 
Dolly  herself ;  and  with  what  hum- 
orous drollery — a  drollery  all  her 
own — would  she  not  treat  it !  A 
rare  punishment  for  your  blunder, 
Master  Skeffy,  would  it  be  to  tell 
Dolly  of  it  all  in  your  presence ; " 
and  at  last,  wearied  out  with  think- 
ing, he  fell  asleep. 

The  day  broke  with  one  of  those 
bright,  breezy  mornings  which, 
though  "  trying "  to  the  nerves  of 
the  weak  and  delicate,  are  glorious 
stimulants  to  the  strong.  The  sea 
plashed  merrily  over  the  rocks,  and 
the  white  streaky  clouds  flew  over 
the  land  with  a  speed  that  said  it 
blew  hard  at  sea.  "  Glorious  day 
for  a  sail,  Skeffy :  we  can  beat  out, 
and  come  back  with  a  stern-wind 
whenever  we  like." 
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"  I'll  anticipate  the  wish  by  stay- 
ing on  shore,  Tony." 

"I  can't  offer  you  a  mount, 
Skeffy,  for  I  am  not  the  owner 
of  even  a  donkey." 

"Who  wants  one1?  Who  wants 
anything  better  than  to  go  down 
where  we  were  yesterday  evening, 
under  that  big  black  rock,  with  the 
sea  before  us  and  the  whole  wide 
world  behind  us,  and  talk'?  When 
a  fellow  lives  as  I  do,  cooped  up 
within  four  walls,  the  range  of  his 
view  some  tiers  of  pigeon-holes, 
mere  freedom  and  a  sea-breeze  are 
the  grandest  luxuries  in  creation  ;" 
and  off  they  set,  armed  with  an 
ample  supply  of  tobacco,  the  life- 
buoy of  those  strugglers  in  the  sea 
of  thought  who  only  ask  to  float, 
but  not  to  reach  the  shore. 

How  delightfully  did  the  hours 
pass  over  !  At  least  so  Tony  felt, 
for  what  a  wonderful  fellow  was 
Skeffy  !  What  had  he  not  seen,  or 
heard,  or  read  1  What  theme  was 
new,  what  subject  unknown  to  him  ? 
But,  above  all,  what  a  marvellous 
insight  had  he  into  the  world — the 
actual  world  of  men  and  women ! 
Great  people  were  not  to  his  eyes 
mighty  gods  and  goddesses,  seated 
loftily  on  a  West -End  Olympus, 
but  fallible  mortals,  with  chagrins 
about  the  Court,  and  grievances 
about  invitations  to  Windsor.  Min- 
isters too,  whose  nods  shook  em- 
pires, were  humanities,  very  irri- 
table under  the  gout,  and  much 
given  to  colchicum.  Skeffy  "  knew 
the  whole  thing" — he  was  not  one 
of  the  mere  audience.  He  lived  in 
the  green-room  or  on  the  "flats." 
He  knew  all  the  secrets  of  state, 
from  the  splendid  armaments  that 
existed  on  paper,  to  the  mock  thun- 
ders that  were  manufactured  and 
patented  by  F.  O. 

These  things  Skeffy  told  like 
confidences — secrets  he  would  not 
have  breathed  to  any  one  he  held 
less  near  his  heart  than  Tony.  But 
somehow  commonplaces  told  by  the 
lips  of  authority  will  assume  an  im- 
mense authority,  and  carry  with 
them  a  stupendous  weight ;  and 
Tony  listened  to  the  precious  words 
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of  wisdom  as  he  might  have  list- 
ened to  the  voice  of  Solomon. 

But  even  more  interesting  still 
did  he  become  as  he  sketched  forth, 
very  vaguely,  indeed  —  a  sort  of 
Turner  in  his  later  style  of  cloud 
and  vapour — his  own  great  future. 
Not  very  clear  and  distinct  the 
steps  by  which  he  was  fated  to  rise, 
but  palpable  enough  the  great  ele- 
vation he  was  ultimately  to  occupy. 

"  Don't  imagine,  old  fellow," 
said  he,  laying  his  hand  on  Tony's 
shoulders,  "  that  I  arn  going  to  for- 
get you  when  that  time  comes. 
I'm  not  going  to  leave  you  a 
Queen's  messenger." 

"  What  could  you  make  of  me  ?" 
said  Tony,  despondently. 

"Fifty  things,"  said  the  other, 
with  a  confidence  that  seemed  to 
say,  I,  Skeffy,  am  equal  to  more 
than  this  ;  "  fifty  things.  You,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
it,  but  I  can  tell  you  it's  far  harder 
to  get  a  small  place  than  a  big  one 
— harder  to  be  a  corporal  than  a 
lieu  tenant-general. ' ' 

"How  do  you  explain  that1?" 
asked  Tony,  with  an  eager  curiosity. 

"  You  can't  understand  it  with- 
out knowing  life.  I  cannot  convey 
to  you  how  to  win  a  trick  where  you 
don't  know  the  game."  And  Skeffy 
showed,  by  the  impatient  way  he 
tried  to  light  a  fresh  cigar,  that  he 
was  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  force 
or  clearness  of  his  own  explanation ; 
and  he  went  on :  "  You  see,  old  fel- 
low, when  you  have  climbed  up 
some  rungs  of  the  ladder  with  a 
certain  amount  of  assurance,  many 
will  think  you  are  determined  to 
get  to  the  top." 

"  Well,  but  if  a  man's  ladder  has 
only  one  rung,  as  I  imagine  is  the 
case  with  mine !  "  broke  in  Tony. 

Skeffy  looked  at  his  companion 
for  a  moment,  half  surprised  that  he 
should  have  carried  out  the  figure, 
and  then  laughed  heartily,  as  he 
said,  "  Splice  it  to  mine,  my  boy;  it 
will  bear  us  both." 

It 'was  no  use  that  Tony  shook 
his  head  and  looked  despondingly ; 
there  was  a  hopeful  warmth  about 
Skeffy  not  to  be  extinguished  by 
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any  discouragement.  In  fact,  if  a 
shade  of  dissatisfaction  seemed  ever 
to  cloud  the  brightness  of  his  vi- 
sions, it  was  the  fear  lest,  even  in 
his  success,  some  other  career  might 
be  neglected  wherein  the  rewards 
were  greater  and  the  prizes  more 
splendid.  He  knew,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  that  he  knew,  if  he 
had  been  a  soldier,  he'd  have  risen  to 
the  highest  command.  If  'he'd  have 
gone  to  the  Bar,  he'd  have  ended  on 
the  Woolsack.  Had  he  "  taken  that 
Indian  appointment,"  he'd  have 
been  high  up  by  this  time  on  the 
Council,  with  his  eye  on  Govern- 
ment House  for  a  finish.  "  That's 
what  depresses  me  about  diplomacy, 
Tony.  The  higher  you  go,  the  less 
sure  you  are.  They — I  mean  your 
own  party — give  you  Paris  or  St 
Petersburg,  we'll  say;  and  if  they 
go  out,  so  must  you." 

"  Why  must  you  1 "  asked  Tony. 

"  For  the  reason  that  the  well- 
bred  dog  went  down-stairs  when 
he  saw  certain  preparations  that  be- 
tokened kicking  him  down." 

"  After  all,  I  think  a  new  colony 
and  the  gold-fields  the  real  thing — 
the  glorious  independence  of  it;  you 
live  how  you  like,  and  with  whom 
you  like.  No  Mrs  Grundy  to  say, 
'  Do  you  know  who  dined  with  Skef- 
fington  Darner  yesterday1?'  '  Did 
you  remark  the  young  woman  who 
sat  beside  him  in  his  carriage?'  and 
suchlike." 

"  But  you  cannot  be  always  sure 
of  your  nuggets,"  muttered  Tony. 
"  I've  seen  fellows  come  back  poorer 
than  they  went." 

"  Of  course  you  have ;  it's  not 
every  horse  wins  the  Darby,  old 
boy.  And  I'll  tell  you  another  thing 
too;  the  feeling,  the  instinct,  the 
inner  consciousness  that  you  carry 
success  in  your  nature,  is  a  rarer 
and  a  higher  gift  than  the  very 
power  to  succeed.  You  meet  with 
clever  fellows  every  day  in  the  week 
who  have  no  gauge  of  their  own 
cleverness.  To  give  an  illustration  : 
you  write  a  book,  we'll  say." 

"  No,  I  don't,"  blurted  out  Tony. 

"  Well,  but  you  might ;  it  is  at 
least  possible." 
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"  It  is  not." 

"  Well,  let  us  take  something 
else.  You  are  about  to  try  some- 
thing that  has  a  great  reward  at- 
tached to  it,  if  successful :  you  want, 
we'll  suppose,  to  marry  a  woman 
of  high  rank  and  large  fortune,  very 
beautiful — in  fact,  one  to  whom, 
according  to  everyday  notions,  you 
have  not  any  the  slightest  preten- 
sions. Isn't  that  a  strong  case,  eh  1 " 

"  Worse  than  the  book.  Perhaps 
I'd  better  try  authorship,"  said 
Tony,  growing  very  red :  "but  make 
the  case  your  own,  and  I'll  listen 
just  as  attentively." 

"  Well,  here  goes :  I  have  only  to 
draw  on  memory,"  said  he,  with  a 
sigh;  "I  suppose  you  don't  remem- 
ber seeing  in  the  papers,  about  a 
year  and  half  ago,  that  the  Prince  of 
Cobourg  Cohari — not  one  of  our  Co- 
bourgs,  but  an  Austrian  branch — 
came  over  to  visit  the  Queen.  He 
brought  his  daughter  Olga  with 
him  :  she  was  called  Olga  after  the 
Empress  of  Russia's  sister.  And 
such  a  girl !  She  was  nearly  as  tall 
as  you,  Tony — I'll  swear  she  was — 
with  enormous  blue  eyes,  and  masses 
of  fair  hair  that  she  wore  in  some 
Russian  fashion  that  seemed  as  if  it 
had  fallen  loose  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  And  weren't  they  shoul- 
ders !  I  do  like  a  large  woman  !  a 
regular  Cleopatra — indolent,  volup- 
tuous, dreamy.  I  like  the  majestic 
languor  of  their  walk ;  and  there  is 
a  massive  grandeur  in  their  slightest 
gesture  that  is  very  imposing." 

"  Go  on,"  muttered  Tony,  as  the 
other  seemed  to  pause  for  a  senti- 
ment of  concurrence. 

"  I  was  in  the  Household  in  those 
days,  and  I  was  sent  down  with  old 
Dollington  to  Dover  to  meet  them ; 
but  somehow  they  arrived  before  we 
got  down,  and  were  comfortably 
installed  at  the  Lord  Warden  when 
we  arrived.  It  did  not  matter  much; 
for  old  Cohari  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  gout,  and  could  not  stir  ; 
and  there  I  was,  running  back  and 
forward  to  the  telegraph  office  all 
day,  reporting  how  he  was,  and 
whether  he  would  or  would  not 
have  Sir  James  This  or  Sir  John 
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That  down  to  see  him  !  Dollington 
and  he  were  old  friends,  fortunately, 
and  had  a  deal  to  say  to  each  other, 
so  that  I  was  constantly  with  Olga. 
At  first  she  was  supremely  haughty 
and  distant,  as  you  may  imagine. 
A  regular  Austrian  Serene  High- 
ness grafted  on  a  Beauty  —  fancy 
that !  But  it  never  deterred  me;  and 
I  contrived  that  she  should  see  mine 
was  the  homage  of  a  heart  she  had 
captivated,  not  of  a  courtier  that 
was  bound  to  obey  her.  She  saw 
it,  sir — saw  it  at  once  ;  saw  it  with 
that  instinct  that  whispers  to  the 
female  heart,  '  He  loves  me/  ere  the 
man  has  ever  said  it  to  himself.  She 
not  only  saw,  but  she  did  not  dis- 
courage, my  passion.  Twenty  little 
incidents  of  our  daily  life  showed 
this,  as  we  rambled  across  the  downs 
together,  or  strolled  along  the  shore 
to  watch  the  setting  sun  and  the 
arrival  of  the  mail-boat  from  Calais. 
"At  last  the  Prince  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  continue  his  journey, 
and  I  went  down  to  order  a  special 
train  to  take  us  up  to  town  the 
following  morning.  By  some  stupid 
arrangement,  however,  of  the  direc- 
tors, an  earlier  announcement  should 
have  been  given,  and  all  they  could 
do  was  to  let  us  have  one  of  the 
royal  carriages  attached  to  the  ex- 
press. I  was  vexed  at  this,  and  so 
was  Dollington,  but  the  Prince  did 
not  care  in  the  least ;  and  when  I 
went  to  speak  of  it  to  Olga,  she 
hung  down  her  head  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  in  a  voice  and  with  an 
accent  I  shall  never  forget,  she 
said, '  Ah,  Monsieur  Darner,  it  would 
appear  to  be  your  destiny  to  be 
always  too  late  ! '  She  left  me  as 
she  spoke,  and  we  never  met  after ; 
for  on  that  same  evening  I  learned 
from  Dollington  she  was  betrothed 
to  the  Duke  Max  of  Hohenham- 
melsbraten,  and  to  be  married  in  a 
month.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
her  emotion — that  was  the  source 
of  a  sorrow  that  all  but  overcame 
her;  for  she  loved  me,  Tony — she 
loved  me !  not  with  that  headlong 
devotion  that  belongs  to  the  war- 
mer races,  but  with  a  Teutonic  love ; 
and  when  she  said,  *  I  was  too  late/ 
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it  was  the  declaration  of  a  heart 
whose  valves  worked  under  a  mo- 
derate pressure,  and  never  risked  an 
explosion." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  she 
was  not  alluding  to  the  train,  and 
to  your  being  late  to  receive  them 
on  the  landing  1 "  asked  Tony. 

"  Ain't  you  prosaic,  Tony — ain't 
you  six-and-eightpence  !  with  your 
dull  and  commonplace  interpreta- 
tion !  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  she 
meant,  'I  love  you,  but  it  is  in 
vain — I  love  you,  but  another  is 
before  you — I  love  you,  but  you 
come  too  late  ! ' ; 

"  And  what  did  you  do  1 "  asked 
Tony,  anxious  to  relieve  himself 
from  a  position  of  some  awkward- 
ness. 

"  I  acted  with  dignity,  sir.  I  re- 
signed in  the  Household,  and  got 
appointed  to  the  Colonial/' 

"And  what  does  it  all  prove, 
except  it  be  something  against 
your  own  theory,  that  a  man  should 
think  there  is  nothing  too  high  for 
his  reach  1 " 

"  Verily,  Tony,  I  have  much  to 
teach  you/'  said  Skeffy,  gravely, 
but  good-naturedly.  "This  little 
incident  shows  by  what  slight  casu- 
alties our  fortunes  are  swayed :  had 
it  not  been  for  Max  of  Hammels- 
braten,  where  might  not  I  have 
been  to-day  1  It  is  by  the  flaw  in 
the  metal  the  strength  of  the  gun 
is  measured — so  it  is  by  a  man's 
failures  in  life  you  can  estimate  his 
value.  Another  would  not  have 
dared  to  raise  his  eyes  so  high  !  " 

"  That  I  can  well  believe,"  said 
Tony,  dryly. 

"You,  for  instance,  would  no 
more  have  permitted  yourself  to 
fall  in  love  with  her,  than  you'd 
have  thought  of  tossing  for  half- 
crowns  with  the  Prince  her  father." 

"Pretty  much  the  same,"  mut- 
tered Tony. 

"  That's  it — that  is  exactly  what 
establishes  the  difference  between 
men  in  life.  It  is  by  the  elevation 
given  to  the  cannon  that  the  ball 
is  thrown  so  far.  It  is  by  the  high 
purpose  of  a  man  that  you  measure 
his  genius." 
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"All  the  genius  in  the  world 
won't  make  you  able  to  take  a 
horse  over  seven  feet  of  a  stone 
wall,';  said  Tony;  "and  whatever 
is  impossible  has  no  interest  for 
me." 

"You  never  can  say  what  is  im- 
possible," broke  in  Skeffy.  "I'll 
tell  you  experiences  of  mine,  and 
you'll  exclaim  at  every  step,  *  How 
could  that  be  ?'  "  Skeffy  had  now 
thoroughly  warmed  to  his  theme — 
the  theme  he  loved  best  in  the 
world — himself ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  "take  out"  all  their 
egotism  in  talk.  Let  him  only 
speak  of  himself,  and  he  was  ready 
to  act  heartily  and  energetically  in 
the  cause  of  his  friends.  All  that 
he  possessed  was  at  their  service — 
his  time,  his  talents,  his  ingenuity, 
his  influence,  and  his  purse.  He 
could  give  them  everything  but 
one;  he  could  not  make  them  heroes 
in  his  stories.  No,  his  romance 
was  his  own  realm,  and  he  could 
share  it  with  none. 

Listen  to  him,  and  there  never 
was  a  man  so  traded  on — so  robbed 
and  pilfered  from.  A  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  caught  up  that 
notion  of  his  about  the  tax  on  do- 
mestic cats.  It  was  on  the  railroad 
he  had  dropped  that  hint  about  a 
supply  of  cordials  in  all  fire-escapes. 
That  clever  suggestion  of  a  web 
livery  that  would  fit  footmen  of  all 
sizes  was  his — he  remembered  the 
day  he  made  it,  and  the  fellow  that 
stole  it,  too,  on  the  chain-pier  at 
Brighton.  What  leaders  in  the 
*  Times ' — what  smart  things  in  the 
'  Saturday '  —  what  sketches  in 
'  Punch,'  were  constructed  out  of 
his  dinner  talk ! 

Poor  Tony  listened  to  all  these 
with  astonishment,  and  even  con- 
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fusion,  for  one-half,  at  least,  of  the 
topics  were  totally  strange  and  new 
to  him.  "  Tell  me,"  said  he  at  last, 
with  a  bold  effort  to  come  back  to 
a  land  of  solid  reality,  "what  of 
that  poor  fellow  whose  bundle  I 
carried  away  with  me  1  Your  let- 
ter said  something  mysterious  about 
him,  which  I  could  make  nothing 
of." 

"Ah,  yes— a  dangerous  dog — a 
friend  of  Mazzini's,  and  a  member  of 
I  can't  say  how  many  secret  socie- 
ties. The  Inspector,  hearing  that  I 
had  asked  after  him  at  the  hotel, 
came  up  to  F.  O.  t'other  morning 
to  learn  what  I  knew  of  him,  and 
each  of  us  tried  for  full  half  an 
hour  to  pump  the  other." 

"  I'll  not  believe  one  word  against 
him,"  said  Tony,  sturdily;  "an 
honester,  franker  face  I  never 
looked  at." 

"  No  doubt !  Who  would  wish 
to  see  a  better-looking  fellow  than 
Orsinir 

"  And  what  has  become  of  him — 
of  Quin,  I  mean  1 " 

"  Got  away,  clean  away,  and  no 
one  knows  how  or  where.  I'll  tell 
you,  Tony,"  said  he,  "  what  I  would 
not  tell  another — that  they  stole 
that  idea  of  the  explosive  bombs 
from  me." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say " 

"  Of  course  not,  old  fellow.  I'm 
not  a  man  to  counsel  assassination ; 
but  in  the  loose  way  I  talk,  throw- 
ing out  notions  for  this  and  hints 
for  that,  they  caught  up  this  idea 
just  as  Blakely  did  that  plan  of 
mine  for  rifling  large  guns." 

Tony  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence,  and  then 
said  gravely,  "  I  think  it  must  be 
near  dinner-time ;  let  us  saunter  to- 
wards home." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. — A   MORNING   CALL   AT   TILNEY. 


On  the  morning  after  this  con- 
versation the  two  friends  set  out 
for  Tilney — Skeffy,  as  usual,  full  of 
himself,  and  consequently  in  high 
spirits — happy  in  the  present,  and 
confident  for  the  future.  Tony,  in- 


deed, was  delighted  with  his  com- 
panion, and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
volatile  gaiety  of  one  who  seemed 
to  derive  pleasure  from  everything. 
With  all  a  schoolboy's  zest  for  a 
holiday,  Skeffy  would  be  for  ever  at 
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something.  Now  he  would  take 
the  driver's  seat  on  the  car  and 
play  coachman,  till,  with  one  wheel 
in  the  ditch  and  the  conveyance 
nearly  over,  he  was  summarily  de- 
posed by  Tony,  and  stoutly  rated 
for  his  awkwardness. 

Then  it  was  his  pleasure  to  "chaff" 
the  people  on  the  road — a  popula- 
tion the  least  susceptible  of  drollery 
in  all  Europe  ! — a  grave,  saturnine 
race,  who,  but  for  Tony's  interven- 
tion, would  have  more  than  once 
resented  such  liberties  very  practi- 
cally. As  they  saw  the  smoke  from 
the  chimney  of  a  little  cottage  under 
the  hill,  and  heard  it  was  there 
Dolly  Stewart  lived,  it  was  all  Tony 
could  do  to  prevent  Skeffy  running 
down  to  "  have  a  look  at  her,';  just 
as  it  required  actual  force  to  keep 
him  from  jumping  off  as  they  passed 
a  village  school,  where  Skeffy  want- 
ed to  examine  a  class  in  the  Cate- 
chism. Then  he  would  eat  and 
drink  everywhere,  and,  with  a  mock 
desire  for  information,  ask  the  name 
of  every  place  they  passed,  and  as 
invariably  miscall  them,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  carman, 
this  being  about  the  limit  of  his 
appreciation  of  fun. 

"  What  a  fidgety  beggar  you  are ! " 
said  Tony,  half  angry  and  half 
laughing  at  the  incessant  caprices 
of  his  vivacious  companion.  "  Do 
you  know  it's  now  going  on  to 
eleven  o'clock,  and  we  have  four- 
teen miles  yet  before  us  ? " 

"  One  must  eat  occasionally,  my 
dear  friend.  Even  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights'  the  heroine  takes  a  slight 
refection  of  dates  now  and  then." 

"  But  this  is  our  third  slight  '  re- 
fection' this  morning,  and  we  shall 
probably  arrive  at  Tilney  for  lun- 
cheon." 

"  You  can  bear  long  fasts,  I  know. 
I  have  often  heard  of  the  '  starving 
Irish;7  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  stom- 
ach requires  a  '  retainer,'  to  remind 
it  of  the  great  cause  to  be  tried  at 
dinner-time.  A  mere  bite  of  bread 
and  cheese,  and  I'm  with  you." 

At  last  the  deep  woods  of  Tilney 
came  in  sight;  and  evidence  of  a 
well-cared-for  estate — trim  cottages 
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on  the  roadside,  and  tasteful  little 
gardens — showed  that  they  were 
approaching  the  residence  of  one 
who  was  proud  of  her  tenantry. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 
asked  Tony,  struck  by  a  momen- 
tary silence  on  his  companion's  part. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Tony,"  said  he, 
gravely — "  I  was  just  thinking  whe- 
ther I  could  not  summon  up  a  sort 
of  emotion  at  seeing  the  woods 
under  whose  shade  my  ancestors 
must  have  walked  for  heaven  knows 
what  centuries." 

"  Your  ancestors  !  Why,  they 
never  lived  here." 

"  Well,  if  they  didn't,  they  ought. 
It  seems  a  grand  old  place,  and  I 
already  feel  my  heart  warming  to 
it.  By  the  way,  where' s  Halt- 
land?" 

"  Gone ;  I  told  you  he  was  off  to 
the  Continent.  What  do  you  know 
about  this  man — anything?" 

"  Not  much.  When  I  was  at 
school,  Tony,  whenever  in  our  New 
Testament  examination  they'd  ask 
me  who  it  was  did  this  or  said  that, 
I  always  answered,  John  the  Baptist, 
and  in  eight  times  out  of  ten  it  was  a 
hit ;  and  so  in  secular  matters,  when- 
ever I  was  puzzled  about  a  fellow's 
parentage,  I  invariably  said — and 
you'll  find  as  a  rule  it  is  invaluable 
— he's  a  son  of  George  IV.,  or  his 
father  was.  It  accounts  for  every- 
thing— good  looks,  plenty  of  cash, 
air,  swagger,  mystery.  It  explains 
how  a  fellow  knows  every  one,  and 
is  claimed  by  none." 

"  And  is  this  Maitland's  origin1?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  perhaps  it  is.  Find 
me  a  better,  or,  as  the  poet  says, 
'  has  accipe  mecum.'  I  say,  is  this 
the  gate-lodge  1  Tony,  old  fellow, 
I  hope  I'll  have  you  spending  your 
Christmas  here  one  of  these  days, 
with  Skeff  Darner  your  host ! " 

"  More  unlikely  things  have  hap- 
pened ! "  said  Tony,  quietly. 

"What  a  cold  northernism  is 
that !  Why,  man,  what  so  likely — 
what  so  highly  probable?  What, 
were  I  a  sanguine  fellow,  would  I 
say,  so  nearly  certain?  It  was 
through  a  branch  of  the  Darners 
— no,  of  the  Nevils,  I  mean — who 
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intermarried  with  us,  that  the  Max- 
wells got  the  estate.  Paul  Nevil 
was  Morton  Maxwell's  mother — 

aunt,  I  should  say " 

"  Or  uncle,  perhaps,"  gravely  in- 
terposed Tony. 

"  Yes,  uncle — you're  right !  but 
you've  muddled  my  genealogy  for 
all  that!  Let  us  see.  Who  was 
Noel  Skeffington  1  Noel  was  a  sort 
of  pivot  in  our  family-engine,  and 
everything  seemed  to  depend  on 
him ;  and  such  a  respect  had  we  for 
his  intentions,  that  we  went  on  con- 
testing the  meaning  of  his  last  will 
till  we  found  out  there  was  nothing 
more  left  to  fight  for.  This  Noel 
was  the  man  that  caught  King 
George's  horse  when  he  was  run 
away  with  at  the  battle  of  Dettin- 
gen  ;  and  the  King  wanted  to  make 
him  a  baronet,  but,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  asked  how  he  had  ever  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure  to  be 
visited  with  such  a  mark  of  disgrace  1 
1  At  all  events/  said  he,  *  my  in- 
nocent child,  who  is  four  years  old, 
could  never  have  offended  your  Ma- 
jesty. Do  not,  therefore,  involve 
him  in  my  shame.  Commute  the 
sentence  to  knighthood,  and  my 
dishonour  will  die  with  me/  " 

"I  never  heard  of  greater  inso- 
lence," said  Tony. 

"  It  saved  us  though ;  but  for  this, 
I  should  have  been  Sir  Skeffington 
to-day.  Is  that  the  house  I  see 
yonder  V1 

"  That's  a  wing  of  it." 

"  '  Home  of  my  fathers,  how  my 
bosom  throbs  ! '  What's  the  next 
line  1  l  Home  of  my  fathers,  through 
my  heart  there  runs  ! ;  That's  it — 
'  there  runs,'  runs.  I  forget  how  it 
goes,  but  I  suppose  it  must  rhyme 
to  <  duns.7 " 

"  Now,  try  and  be  reasonable  for 
a  couple  of  minutes,"  said  Tony. 
"  I  scarcely  am  known  to  Mrs  Max- 
well at  all.  I  don't  mean  to  stop 
here  ;  I  intend  to  go  back  to-night. 
What  are  your  movements  1 " 

"  Let  the  Fates  decide ;  that  is 
to  say,  I'll  toss  up — heads,  and  I 
am  to  have  the  estate,  and  there- 
fore remain  ;  tails — I'm  disinherit- 
ed, and  go  back  with  you." 
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"  I  want  you  to  be  serious, 
Skeffy." 

"  Very  kind  of  you,  when  I've 
only  got  fourteen  days'  leave,  and 
three  of  them  gone  already." 

"  I'd  rather  you'd  return  with 
me ;  but  I'd  not  like  you  to  risk 
your  future  to  please  me." 

"  Has  jealousy  no  share  in  this  1 
Be  frank  and  open ;  '  Crede  Darner' 
is  our  proud  motto ;  and  by  Jove, 
if  certain  tailors  and  bootmakers 
did  not  accept  it,  it  would  be  an 
evil  day  for  your  humble  servant ! " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Tony,  gravely. 

"  You  fear  I'll  make  love  to 
'  your  widow,'  Tony.  Don't  get  so 
red,  old  fellow,  nor  look  as  if  you 
wanted  to  throw  me  into  the  fish- 
pond." 

"  I  had  half  a  mind  to  do  it," 
muttered  Tony,  in  something  be- 
tween jest  and  earnest. 

"I  knew  it — I  saw  it.  You 
looked  what  the  Yankees  call 
mean-ugly ;  and  positively  I  was 
afraid  of  you.  But  just  reflect  on 
the  indelible  disgrace  it  would  be 
to  you  if  I  was  drowned." 

"  You  can  swim,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Not  a  stroke  ;  it's  about  the 
only  thing  I  cannot  do." 

"Why,  you  told  me  yesterday 
that  you  never  shoot,  you  couldn't 
ride,  never  handled  a  fishing- 
rod." 

"  Nor  hemmed  a  pocket-handker- 
chief," broke  in  Skeffy.  "  I  own 
not  to  have  any  small  accomplish- 
ments. What  a  noble  building  !  I 
declare  I  am  attached  to  it  already. 
No,  Tony ;  I  pledge  you  my  word 
of  honour,  no  matter  how  pressed 
I  may  be,  I'll  not  cut  down  a  tree 
here." 

"  You  may  go  round  to  the  stable- 
yard,"  said  Tony  to  the  driver — 
"  they'll  feed  you  and  your  horse 
here." 

"  Of  course  they  will,"  cried 
Skeffy ;  and  then,  grasping  Tony's 
two  hands,  he  said,  "  You  are  wel- 
come to  Tilney,  my  dear  boy  :  I 
am  heartily  glad  to  see  you  here." 

Tony  turned  and  pulled  the  bell ; 
the  deep  summons  echoed  loudly, 
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and  a  number  of  small  dogs  joined 
in  the  uproar  at  the  same  time. 

"  There's  'the  deep-mouthed  wel- 
come as  we  draw  near  home,'  "  said 
SkefFy,  while  he  threw  the  end  of 
his  cigar  away. 

A  servant  soon  appeared  and 
ushered  them  into  a  large  low- 
ceilinged  room,  with  fireplaces  of 
antique  fashion,  the  chimney-pieces 
of  dark  oak,  surmounted  by  massive 
coats  of  arms  glowing  in  all  the 
colours  of  heraldry.  It  was  emi- 
nently comfortable  in  all  its  details 
of  fat  low  ottomans,  deep  easy- 
chairs,  and  squat  cushions ;  and 
although  the  three  windows  which 
lighted  it  looked  out  upon  a  lawn, 
the  view  was  bounded  by  a  belt  of 
trees,  as  though  to  convey  that  it 
was  a  room  in  which  snugriess  was 
to  be  typified,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  that  pretended  to  elegance.  A 
massive  and  splendidly-bound  Bible, 
showing  little  signs  of  use,  lay  on  a 
centre  table  ;  a  very  well-thumbed 
*  Peerage '  was  beside  it. 

"  I  say,  Tony,  this  is  evidently 
aunt  Maxwell's  own  drawing-room. 
It  has  all  the  peculiar  grimness  of 
an  old  lady's  sanctum;  and  I  de- 
clare that  fat  old  dog,  snoring  away 
on  the  rug,  looks  like  a  relation/' 
While  he  stooped  down  to  examine 
the  creature  more  closely,  the  door 
opened,  arid  Mrs  Maxwell,  dressed 
in  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  with  a 
small  garden  watering-pot  in  her 
hand,  entered.  She  only  saw  Tony ; 
and,  running  towards  him  with  her 
open  hand,  said,  "You  naughty  boy, 
didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  come  here  ? " 

Tony  blushed  deeply,  and  blurted 
something  about  being  told  or  or- 
dered to  come  by  Mrs  Trafford. 

"Well,  well;  it  doesn't  matter 
now ;  there's  no  danger.  It's  not 
'  catching/  the  doctor  says,  and  she'll 
be  up  to-morrow.  Dear  me  !  and 
who  is  this  1 "  The  latter  question 
was  addressed  to  SkefFy,  who  had 
just  risen  from  his  knees. 

"  Mr  Skeffington  Darner,  ma'am," 
said  Tony. 

"  And  who  are  you,  then  ? " 

"Tony  Butler:  I  thought  you 
knew  me." 
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"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  delighted 
to  see  you  too.  And  this  Pickle  is 
Skeff,  is  he  1 " 

"  Dear  aunt,  let  me  embrace  you," 
cried  SkefFy,  rushing  rapturously 
into  her  arms. 

"  Well,  I  declare  ! "  said  the  old 
lady,  looking  from  one  to  the  other ; 
"  I  thought,  if  it  was  you,  SkefF, 
what  a  great  fine  tall  man  you  had 
grown ;  and  there  you  are,  the  same 
little  creature  I  saw  you  last." 

"  Little,  aunt !  what  do  you  mean 
by  little  ?  Standard  of  the  Line  !  In 
France  I  should  be  a  Grenadier  !  " 

The  old  lady  laughed  heartily  at 
the  haughty  air  with  which  he  drew 
himself  up  and  threw  forward  his 
chest  as  he  spoke. 

"  What  a  nice  parrot  you  have 
sent  me !  but  I  can't  make  out 
what  it  is  he  says." 

"  He  says,  '  Don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  itV  aunt." 

"  Ah  !  so  it  is  ;  and  he  means 
luncheon,  I'm  sure,  which  is  just 
coming  on  the  table.  I  hope  you 
are  both  very  hungry? " 

"  I  ought  to  be,  aunt.  It's  a 
long  drive  from  the  Causeway 
here. — Hold  your  tongue,  you  dog," 
whispered  he  to  Tony ;  "  say  no- 
thing about  the  three  breakfasts  on 
the  road,  or  I  shall  be  disgraced." 

"  And  how  is  your  mother,  Mr 
Tony  1  I  hope  she  has  good  health. 
Give  me  your  arm  to  the  dining- 
room  ;  Pickle  will  take  care  of 
himself.  This  is  a  sickly  season. 
The  poor  dear  Commodore  fell 
ill !  and  though  the  weather  is  so 
severe,  woodcocks  very  scarce  — 
there's  a  step  here — and  all  so 
frightened  for  fear  of  the  scarlatina 
that  they  run  away ;  and  I  really 
wanted  you  here,  to  introduce  you 
to — who  was  it? — not  Mrs  Cray- 
croft,  was  it?  Tell  Mrs  TrafFord 
luncheon  is  ready,  Groves,  and  say 
Mr  Butler  is  here.  She  doesn't 
know  you,  Pickle.  Maybe  you 
don't  like  to  be  called  Pickle 
now  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  aunt ;  it  re- 
minds me  of  long  ago,"  said  he, 
with  an  air  of  emotion. 

"  By  the  way,  it  was  George,  and 
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not  yon,  I  used  to  call  Pickle — poor 
George,  that  went  to  Bombay." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  he  was  India  Pickle, 
annt,  and  you  used  to  call  me 
Piccalili ! " 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  but  I  forget. 
Here,  take  the  head  of  the  table ; 
Mr  Tony,  sit  by  me.  Oh,  dear  ! 
what  a  small  party !  This  day  last 
week  we  were  twenty-seven  !  Oh, 
he'll  not  find  Alice,  for  I  left  her  in 
my  flower-garden ;  111  go  for  her 
myself." 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,  Tony," 
said  Skeffy,  as  soon  as  the  old  lady 
left  the  room.  "  Believe  me,  it  is 
with  no  common  pleasure  that  I  see 
you  under  my  roof." 

"  I  was  going  to  play  parrot,  and 
say,  *  Don't  you  wish  you  may1?'" 
muttered  Tony,  dryly. 

"  Unbeliever,  that  will  not  credit 
the  mutton  on  his  plate,  nor  the 
sherry  in  his  glass !  Hush !  here 
they  are." 

Alice  sailed  proudly  into  the 
room,  gave  her  hand  to  Tony  with 
a  pretended  air  of  condescension, 
but  a  real  cordiality,  and  said, — 
"  You're  a  good  boy,  after  all ;  and 
Bella  sends  you  all  manner  of  kind 
forgivenesses." 

"My  nephew  Darner,  Alice," 
said  Mrs  Maxwell,  never  very  for- 
mal in  her  presentations  of  those 
she  regarded  as  little  more  than 
children.  "  I  suppose  he'll  not 
mind  being  called  Pickle  before 
you?" 

Even  Tony — not  the  shrewdest, 
certainly,  of  observers — was  struck 
by  the  well-bred  ease  with  which 
his  friend  conducted  himself  in  a 
situation  of  some  difficulty,  man- 
aging, at  the  same  time,  neither  to 
offend  the  old  lady's  susceptibilities, 
nor  sacrifice  the  respect  he  owed  him- 
self. In  fact,  the  presence  of  Alice 
recalled  Skeffy,  as  if  by  magic,  to 
every  observance  of  his  daily  life. 
She  belonged  to  the  world  he 
knew  best — perhaps  the  only  one 
he  knew  at  all ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion at  once  became  as  easy  and 
as  natural  as  though  he  were  once 
more  back  in  the  society  of  the 
great  city. 


Mrs  Maxwell,  however,  would 
not  part  with  him  so  easily,  and 
proceeded  to  put  him  through  a 
catechism  of  all  their  connections — 
Skeffingtons,  Darners,  Maxwells,  and 
Nevils — in  every  variety  of  combi- 
nation. As  Skeffy  avowed  after- 
wards, "  The  '  Little  Go '  was  no- 
thing to  it."  With  the  intention  of 
shocking  the  old  lady,  and  what 
he  called  "  shunting  her"  off  her  in- 
quiries, he  reported  nothing  of  the 
family  but  disasters  and  disgraces. 
The  men  and  women  of  the  house 
inherited,  according  to  him,  little 
of  the  proud  boast  of  the  Bay- 
ards ;  no  one  ever  before  heard 
such  a  catalogue  of  rogues,  swin- 
dlers, defaulters,  nor  so  many  nar- 
ratives of  separations  and  divor- 
ces. What  he  meant  for  a  shock 
turned  out  a  seduction ;  and  she 
grew  madly  eager  to  hear  more — 
more  even  than  he  was  prepared  to 
invent. 

"  Ugh  ! "  said  he  at  last  to  him- 
self, as  he  tossed  off  a  glass  of 
sherry,  "  I'm  coming  fast  to  capital 
offences,  and  if  she  presses  me  more 
I'll  give  her  a  murder." 

These  family  histories,  apparent- 
ly so  confidentially  imparted,  gave 
Alice  a  pretext  to  take  Tony  off 
with  her,  and  show  him  the  gar- 
dens. Poor  Tony,  too,  was  eager 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  of 
his  friend  to  Alice.  "  Skeffy  was  such 
a  good  fellow  ;  so  hearty — so  gene- 
rous— so  ready  to  do  a  kind  thing  ; 
and  then,  such  a  thorough  gentle- 
man. If  you  had  but  seen  him, 
Alice,  in  our  little  cabin,  so  very 
different  in  every  way  from  all 
he  is  accustomed  to,  and  saw  how 
delighted  he  was  with  everything  ; 
how  pleasantly  he  fell  into  all  our 
habits,  and  how  nice  his  manner  to 
my  mother.  She  reads  people  pretty 
quickly ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  she 
said — '  He  has  a  brave  big  heart 
under  all  his  motley/  " 

"  I  rather  like  him  already,"  said 
Alice,  with  a  faint  smile  at  Tony's 
eagerness ;  "he  is  going  to  stop 
here,  is  he  not  1 " 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  know  that 
Mrs  Maxwell  wrote  to  put  him  off." 
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"  Yes,  that  she  did  a  couple  of 
days  ago  ;  but  now  that  Bella  is  so 
much  better — so  nearly  well,  I  may 
say — I  think  she  means  to  keep  him, 
and  you  too,  Tony,  if  you  will  so 
far  favour  us." 

"  I  cannot — it  is  impossible." 

"  I  had  hoped,  Tony,"  said  she, 
with  a  malicious  sparkle  in  her 
eyes,  "that  it  was  only  against 
Lyle  Abbey  you  bore  a  grudge,  and 
not  against  every  house  where  I 
should  happen  to  be  a  visitor." 

"  Alice,  Alice !  "  said  he,  with 
trembling  lips,  "  surely  this  is  not 
fair." 

"If  it  be  true,  is  the  question ; 
and  until  you  have  told  me  why 
you  ceased  to  come  to  us — why  you 
gave  up  those  who  always  liked 
you — I  must,  I  cannot  help  believ- 
ing it  to  be  true." 

Tony  was  silent ;  his  heart  swelled 
up  as  if  it  would  burst  his  chest ; 
but  he  struggled  manfully,  and  hid 
his  emotion. 

"  I  conclude,"  said  she,  sharply, 
"  it  was  not  a  mere  caprice  which 
made  you  throw  us  off.  You  had 
a  reason,  or  something  that  you 
fancied  was  a  reason." 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  suppose  so," 
said  he,  gravely. 

"Well,  I'll  give  you  the  benefit 
of  that  supposition ;  and  I  ask  you, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  to  give  me 
your  reason." 

"I  cannot,  Alice,  I  cannot,"  stam- 
mered he  out,  while  a  deadly  pale- 
ness spread  over  his  face. 

"Tony,"  said  she,  gravely,  "if 
you  were  a  man  of  the  world  like 
your  friend  Mr  Darner,  for  instance, 
I  would  probably  say  that  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  you  ought  to 
be  left  to  your  own  judgment ;  but 
you  are  not.  You  are  a  kind-hearted, 
simple  -  minded  boy.  Nay,  don't 
blush  and  look  offended ;  I  never 
meant  to  offend  you.  Don't  you 
know  that?"  and  she  held  out  to 
him  her  fair  white  hand,  the  taper 
fingers  trembling  with  a  slight  emo- 
tion. Tony  stooped  and  kissed  it 
with  a  rapturous  devotion.  "  There, 
I  did  not  mean  that,  Master  Tony," 
said  she,  blushing;  "I  never  in- 
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tended  your  offence  was  to  be  con- 
doned; I  only  thought  of  a  free 
pardon." 

"  Then  give  it  to  me,  Alice,"  said 
he,  gulping  down  his  emotion ;  "  for 
I  am  going  away,  and  who  knows 
when  I  shall  see  you  again  1 " 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  with  a  look 
of  agitation ;  "  have  you  reconsid- 
ered it  then  ?  have  you  resolved  to 
join  Maitland?" 

"And  were  you  told  of  this, 
Alice  ? " 

"  Yes,  Tony  :  as  one  who  feels  a 
very  deep  interest  in  you,  I  came 
to  hear  it ;  but,  indeed,  partly  by 
an  accident." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  it  was 
you  heard  1"  said  he,  gravely;  "for 
I  am  curious  to  hear  whether  you 
know  more  than  myself." 

"  You  were  to  go  abroad  with 
Maitland — you  were  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  together." 

"  And  I  was  to  be  his  secretary, 
eh  1 "  broke  in  Tony  with  a  bitter 
laugh;  "wasn't  that  the  notable 
project  1 " 

"  You  know  well,  Tony,  it  was  to 
be  only  in  name." 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  my  incapacity 
would  insure  that  much." 

"  I  must  say,  Tony,"  said  she,  re- 
proachfully, "  that  so  far  as  I  know 
of  Mr  Maitland's  intentions  to- 
wards you,  they  were  both  kind 
and  generous.  In  all  that  he  said 
to  me  there  was  the  delicacy  of  a 
gentleman  towards  a  gentleman." 

"  He  told  you,  however,  that  I 
had  refused  his  offer  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  he  said  it  with  much  re- 
gret, and  I  asked  his  leave  to  em- 
ploy any  influence  I  might  pos- 
sess over  you,  to  make  you  retract 
the  refusal — at  least  to  think  again 
over  his  offer." 

"And  of  course  he  refused  you 
nothing  1 "  said  Tony,  with  a  sneer- 
ing smile. 

"Pardon  me — he  did  not  grant 
my  request." 

"  Then  I  think  better  of  him  than 
I  did  before." 

"  I  suspect,  Tony,  that,  once  you 
understood  each  other,  you  are  men 
to  be  friends." 
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"You  mean  by  that  to  flatter 
me,  Alice — and  of  course  it  is  great 
flattery ;  but  whether  it  is  that  I 
am  too  conscious  of  my  own  infe- 
riority, or  that  I  have,  as  I  feel  I 
have,  such  a  hearty  hatred  of  your 
accomplished  friend,  I  would  de- 
test the  tie  that  should  bind  me  to 
him.  Is  he  coming  back  here  1 " 

"I  do  not  know." 

"  You  do  not  know ! "  said  he, 
slowly,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

"  Take  care,  sir,  take  care  ;  you 
never  trod  on  more  dangerous 
ground  than  when  you  forgot  what 
was  due  to  me.  I  told  you  I  did 
not  know ;  it  was  not  necessary  I 
should  repeat  it." 

"  There  was  a  time  when  you  re- 
buked my  bad  breeding  less  pain- 
fully, Alice,"  said  he,  in  deep  sor- 
row ;  "  but  these  are  days  not  to 
come  back  again.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  not  misery  to  remember 
them." 

"John  Anthony  Butler,  Esq.," 
cried  a  loud  voice,  and  SkefFy  sprang 
over  a  box -hedge  almost  as  tall 
as  himself,  flourishing  a  great  sealed 
packet  in  his  hand.  "  A  despatch 
on  her  Majesty's  service  just  sent 
on  here!"  cried  he;  "and  now  re- 
member, Tony,  if  it's  Viceroy  you're 
named,  I  insist  on  being  Chief  Sec. ; 
if  you  go  to  India  as  Governor- 
General,  I  claim  Bombay  or  Madras. 
What  stun0  is  the  fellow  made  of  1 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  stolid  in- 
difference1? He  doesn't  want  to 
know  what  the  Fates  have  decreed 
him." 

"  I  don't  care  one  farthing,"  said 
Tony,  doggedly. 

"  Here  goes  then,  to  see,"  cried 
Skeffy,  tearing  open  the  packet  and 
reading :  " '  Downing  Street,  Friday, 
5th. — Mr  Butler  will  report  himself 
for  service  as  F.  O.  Messenger  on 
Tuesday  morning,  9th,  by  order  of 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State.' " 

"  There's  a  way  to  issue  a  service 
summons.  It  was  Graves  wrote 
that,  I'd  swear.  All  he  ought  to 
have  said  was,  '  Butler  for  service, 
F.  O.,  to  report  immediately.'" 

"  I  suppose  the  form  is  no  great 
matter,"  said  Mrs  Trafford,  whose 
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eyes  now  turned  with  an  anxious 
interest  towards  Tony. 

"  The  form  is  everything,  I  as- 
sure you.  The  Chief  Secretary  is 
a  regular  Tartar  about  style.  One 
of  our  fellows  who  has  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  once  wrote,  '  I 
had  had,'  in  a  despatch,  and  my 
Lord  noted  it  with — '  It  is  inex- 
cusable that  he  should  stutter  in 
writing.'  " 

"  I  must  be  there  on  Wednesday, 
is  it?"  asked  Tony. 

"Tuesday — Tuesday,  and  in  good 
time  too.  But  ain't  you  lucky, 
you  dog  !  They're  so  hard  pressed 
for  messengers,  they've  got  no  time 
to  examine  you.  You  are  to  enter 
official  life  par  la  petite  porte,  but 
you  get  in  without  knocking." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  exa- 
mination would  be  much  of  a  diffi- 
culty," said  Mrs  Trafford. 

Tony  shook  his  head  in  dissent, 
and  gave  a  sad  faint  sigh. 

"I'd  engage  to  coach  him  in  a 
week,"  broke  in  Skeffy.  "  It  was 
I  ground  Vyse  in  Chinese,  and 
taught  him  that  glorious  drinking- 
song,  '  Tehin  Tehan  Ili-Ta ! '  that  he 
offered  to  sing  before  the  Commis- 
sioners if  they  could  play  the  ac- 
companiment." 

Leaving  Skeffy  to  revel  in  his 
gratifying  memories  of  such  liter- 
ary successes,  Alice  turned  away  a 
few  steps  with  Tony. 

"  Let  us  part  good  friends,  Tony," 
said  she,  in  a  low  tone.  "  You'll 
go  up  to  the  Abbey,  I  hope,  and 
wish  them  a  good-bye,  won't  you  ? " 

"  I  am  half  ashamed  to  go  now," 
muttered  he. 

"  No,  no,  Tony ;  don't  fancy 
that  there  is  any  breach  in  our 
friendship ;  and  tell  me  another 
thing  :  Would  you  like  me  to  write 
to  you?  I  know  you're  not  very 
fond  of  writing  yourself,  but  I'll 
not  be  exacting.  You  shall  have 
two  for  one — three,  if  you  deserve 
it." 

He  could  not  utter  a  word ;  his 
heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst 
through  his  side,  and  a  sense  of 
suffocation  almost  choked  him.  He 
knew,  if  he  tried  to  speak,  that  his 
3  A 
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emotion  would  break  out,  and  in 
his  pride  he  would  have  suffered 
torture  rather  than  shed  a  tear. 

With  a  woman's  nice  tact  she  saw 
his  confusion,  and  hastened  to  re- 
lieve it.  "The  first  letter  must, 
however,  be  from  you,  Tony.  It 
need  be  only  half-a-dozen  lines,  to 
say  if  you  have  passed  your  exami- 
nation, what  you  think  of  your  new 
career,  and  where  you  are  going." 

"I  couldn't  write!"  stammered 
out  Tony  ;  "  I  could  not !  " 

"  Well,  I  will,"  said  she,  with  a 
tone  of  kind  feeling.  "  Your 
mother  shall  tell  me  where  to  ad- 
dress you." 

"  You  will  see  mother,  then  ? " 
asked  he,  eagerly. 

"  Of  course,  Tony.  If  Mrs  Butler 
will  permit  me,  I  will  be  a  frequent 
visitor." 

"  Oh,  if  I  thought  so  ! " 

"  Do  think  so — be  assured  of  it ; 
and  remember,  Tony,  whenever  you 
have  courage  to  think  of  me  as  your 
own  old  friend  of  long  ago,  write 
and  tell  me  so."  These  words  were 
not  said  without  a  certain  difficulty. 
"  There,  don't  let  us  appear  foolish  * 
to  your  smart  friend  yonder.  Good- 
bye." 

"  Good-bye,  Alice,"  said  he,  and 
now  the  tears  rushed  fast,  and  roll- 
ed down  his  cheeks;  but  he  drew 
his  hand  coarsely  across  his  face, 
and,  springing  upon  the  car,  said, 
"  Drive  on,  and  as  hard  as  you  can ; 
I  am  too  late  here." 

Skeffy  shouted  his  adieux,  and 
waved  a  most  picturesque  farewell ; 
but  Tony  neither  heard  nor  saw 
either.  Both  hands  were  pressed 
on  his  face,  and  he  sobbed  as  if  his 
very  heart  was  breaking. 

"  Well,  if  that's  not  a  melodra- 
matic exit,  I'm  a  Dutchman,"  ex- 
claimed Skeffy,  turning  to  address 
Alice ;  but  she  too  was  gone,  and  he 
was  left  standing  there  alone. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Bella; 
don't  scold,  and  I'll  tell  you  of  an 
indiscretion  I  have  just  committed," 
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said  Alice,  as  she  sat  on  her  sister's 
bed. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  it,"  said 
Bella,  looking  up  in  her  face. 

"No,  you  cannot — you  are  not 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  it.  I 
know  perfectly  what  you  mean, 
Bella;  you  suspect  that  I  have 
opened  a  flirtation  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Londoner,  the  wonder- 
ful Skeffington  Darner." 

Bella  shook  her  head  dissent- 
ingly. 

"  Not  but  one  might,"  continued 
Alice,  laughing,  "  in  a  dull  season, 
with  an  empty  house  and  nothing 
to  do ;  just  as  I've  seen  you  trying 
to  play  that  twankling  old  harpsi- 
chord in  the  Flemish  drawing-room, 
for  want  of  better;  but  you  are 
wrong,  for  all  that." 

"  It  was  not  of  him  I  was  think- 
ing, Alice — on  my  word,  it  was  not. 
I  had  another,  and,  I  suppose,  a 
very  different  person,  in  my  head." 

"Tony!" 

"Just  so." 

"  Well,  what  of  him  1  and  what 
the  indiscretion  with  which  you 
would  charge  me  V  t 

"  With  which  you  charge  yourself, 
Alice,  dearest !  I  see  it  all  in  that 
pink  spot  on  your  cheek,  in  that 
trembling  of  your  lips,  and  in  that 
quick  impatience  of  your  manner." 

"  Dear  me  !  what  can  it  be  which 
has  occasioned  such  agitation,  and 
called  up  such  terrible  witnesses 
against  me  1 " 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Alice.  You  have 
sent  away  that  poor  boy  more  in 
love  than  ever.  You  have  let  him 
carry  away  a  hope  which  you  well 
know  is  only  a  delusion." 

"  I  protest  this  is  too  bad.  I 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  lecture, 
and  I'll  just  go  down-stairs  and 
make  a  victim  of  Mr  Darner." 

Alice  arose  and  dashed  out  of  the 
room;  not,  however,  to  do  as  she 
said,  but  to  hurry  to  her  own  room, 
and  lock  the  door  after  her  as  she 
entered  it. 
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LIFE    OF    SIR    WILLIAM    NAPIEE,     K.C.B. 


NOT  many  men  have  more  de- 
served that  their  biographies  should 
be  written  than  the  gallant  and  ac- 
complished author  of  the  'His- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  War.'  Few 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  reach 
of  praise  or  censure  need  be  better 
satisfied,  if  permitted  to  look  up, 
with  the  manner  in  which  their 
biographers  have  dealt  with  them. 
This  is  not  only  an  agreeable  but  a 
valuable  book.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  great  book,  nor  does  it  profess 
to  be  so.  It  enunciates  no  leading 
principles,  nor  tries  to  establish  a 
theory  by  making  the  incidents  of 
the  hero's  life  work,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  particular  end ;  but  it  tells  a 
plain  tale  in  the  very  best  way  in 
which  a  tale  of  the  sort  can  be  told, 
by  letting  the  hero  as  much  as  pos- 
sible describe  himself.  Of  course, 
the  lights  in  the  picture  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  just  as  the  sha- 
dows are  not  very  deeply  shaded. 
For  example,  the  overflowings  of  a 
tender  nature,  the  outpourings  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  meet  us  in  every 
page,  whereas  our  attention  is  rarely 
directed  towards  the  counterpoises 
of  these  admirable  qualities — the 
small  jealousies,  the  aptitude  to  mis- 
understand, the  readiness  to  take 
offence  where  no  offence  was  meant, 
from  which  scarcely  any  man,  cer- 
tainly no  Napier,  could  ever  claim 
to  be  free.  But,  even  in  this  re- 
spect, the  biographer  cannot  be 
said  to  run  into  extremes.  He  may 
sometimes  withhold  the  truth,  or  a 
part  of  the  truth ;  he  never  perverts, 
or  seems  desirous  of  perverting  it. 
Napier's  defects  of  temper  break 
out  from  time  to  time  through  the 
tender  handling  of  this  affectionate 
guardian  of  his  fame  ;  and  if  the 
consequences  be  attributed  to  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  or  to 
natural  affection,  or  to  any  other 
commendable  cause,  there  are  the 


facts  very  plainly  stated,  and  we 
may  think  about  them  just  what 
we  will.  We  repeat,  then,  that  this 
is  a  very  creditable  performance, 
both  to  the  editor,  for  so  he  mo- 
destly calls  himself,  and  to  the 
brave  and  highly-gifted  man  whom 
he  has  undertaken  to  describe.  Of 
the  latter,  however,  we  propose  to 
speak,  not  only  as  he  is  spoken  of 
in  the  volumes  now  upon  our  table, 
but  as  we  remember  him  in  the 
flesh,  a  living,  moving,  earnest,  gene- 
rous, excitable,  often  a  wrong-head- 
ed, always  a  self-opinionated,  mem- 
ber of  the  great  military  profession. 
William  Napier  was  born  at  Gel- 
bridge  House,  near  Castletown,  Ire- 
land, on  the  17th  of  December  1785. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  Colonel 
the  Hon.  George  Napier  and  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  the  former  the  sixth 
in  descent  from  the  fifth  Lord  Na- 
pier, the  latter  the  seventh  daughter 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been 
what  we  should  now  call  a  Liberal 
in  politics.  He  had  served  his 
country  as  a  soldier  faithfully,  and 
did  not  refuse  a  good  appointment 
in  the  line  of  his  profession  under 
the  King's  Government  in  Ireland ; 
but  he  disapproved  the  system  un- 
der which  the  Government  was 
carried  on,  and  refused  to  be  elected 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  very  hotbed  of 
corruption.  When,  however,  the 
rebellion  of  1798  broke  out,  Colo- 
nel Napier  joined  the  party  of  law 
and  order.  He  fortified  his  house, 
armed  his  sons  and  his  servants — 
William  being  then  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age — and  held  the 
place  till  it  was  evident  that  he 
could  render  more  effective  service 
elsewhere.  He  then  removed  into 
Castletown,  and  showed  himself  as 
humane  in  restraining  the  violence 
of  the  yeomanry  as  he  was  vigorous 
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in  resisting  the  approaches  of  the 
rebels. 

The  early  education  of  the  young 
Napiers  seems  to  have  been  terri- 
bly neglected.  William  attended 
a  day-school  in  the  village  of  Gel- 
bridge,  from  which  he  played  truant 
as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  where 
he  learned  nothing  :  the  others 
scrambled  through  a  course  some- 
what more  regular,  though  we  are 
not  told  where  or  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. The  three  elder  boys, 
George,  Charles,  and  William,  all 
entered  the  army — William  at  the 
age  of  little  more  than  fourteen, 
the  others  probably  younger.  The 
consequence  was,  that,  being  backed 
by  family  influence  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  they  mounted  the 
first  rounds  of  the  ladder  rapidly, 
and  failed  to  ascend  the  higher 
with  equal  rapidity  merely  because 
none  of  them  had  money  wherewith 
to  purchase.  William  obtained  his 
first  commission  in  the  Irish  Artil- 
lery in  1801.  The  Peace  of  Amiens 
reduced  him  to  half-pay:  in  that 
condition  he  remained  till  towards 
the  end  of  1803.  He  was  then 
posted  to  the  Blues  as  a  lieutenant ; 
exchanged  shortly  afterwards  into 
the  52d  ;  did  duty  for  a  while  in 
Kent  under  the  eye  of  Sir  John 
Moore  ;  and  finally,  through  the 
patronage  of  that  distinguished  of- 
ficer, obtained  a  company  in  the 
43d.  Whatever  active  service  he 
saw,  he  saw  as  a  member  of  that 
magnificent  regiment ;  of  which,  to 
his  dying  day,  he  was  justly  proud, 
and  which  will  long  continue  to 
be  traditionally  proud  of  having 
had  the  honour  of  numbering  Wil- 
liam Napier  among  its  officers. 

Various  anecdotes  are  told  of 
Napier  in  the  nursery  and  at  school, 
in  order,  we  presume,  to  show  that 
in  his  case,  as  in  the  cases  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  general,  "  the 
boy  was  father  to  the  man."  He 
took  service  when  a  mere  baby  in  a 
regiment  of  little  volunteers,  which 
his  brother  Charles  had  got  together, 
and  so  misconducted  himself  one 
morning  on  parade,  that  the  com- 
mandant gave  orders  that  he  should 
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be  drummed  out.  But  instead  of 
submitting  quietly  to  the  punish- 
ment, he  attacked  the  drummer, 
kicked  in  the  head  of  the  drum, 
and  fought  so  fierce  a  battle  against 
desperate  odds,  that  the  command- 
ant rewarded  his  bravery  by  restor- 
ing him  to  his  place  in  the  ranks. 
His  most  familiar  friend  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Celbridge  was 
a  vagabond  called  "  Scully  the 
tailor/'  whom  he  used  to  accom- 
pany on  many  an  exploit,  involving 
much  fatigue  and  some  danger. 
He  read  a  great  deal,  though  it 
was  very  long  before  he  learned 
how  to  spell,  delighting  especially 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry.  By- 
and-by  he  took  to  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
with  him  ever  after.  In  a  word, 
he  exhibited  from  his  tenderest 
years  the  seeds  of  all  those  tastes 
and  impulses  which  made  him, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  full  vigour  of 
his  intellect,  the  brave,  gifted,  and 
self-contradicting  man,  whose  aim 
was  always  excellent,  though  he 
not  unfrequently  missed  it. 

Though  born  and  brought  up 
among  Whigs,  Napier  was  thrown  a 
good  deal  into  the  society  of  Tories, 
and  found  them,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, by  no  means  the  arrogant  and 
narrow-minded  persons  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  consider  them. 
Among  others  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Pitt,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  ;  and  a  memorandum 
found  among  his  papers  gives  a 
curious  account  of  that  great  man 
in  the  retirement  of  private  life  : — 

"  In  1804,  being  then  over  nineteen, 
and  having  been  a  brother  officer  of 
Charles  Stanhope,  Mr  Pitt's  nephew,  I 
was  through  him  invited  to  pass  some 
time  at  Putney,  in  Mr  Pitt's  house. 
Arriving  rather  late,  the  great  man  was 
at  dinner  when  I  entered  the  room.  He 
immediately  rose,  and,  giving  me  both 
hands,  welcomed  me  with  such  a  gentle 
good-nature  that  I  instantly  felt  not  at 
ease,  for  I  was  not  at  that  time  much 
troubled  with  what  is  called  mauvaisc 
honte,  but  that  I  had  a  friend  before  me 
with  whom  I  might  instantly  become 
familiar  to  any  extent  within  the  bounds 
of  good  breeding.  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
also  treated  me  with,  the  most  winning 
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kindness.  All  this  produced  a  strange 
sensation,  for  I  came  determined  to  hold 
fast  by  my  patriotism,  though  in  pre- 
sence of  a  wicked  Minister,  however  po- 
lite or  condescending  he  might  "be  found. 
Brought  up  amidst  Whigs,  and  used  to 
hear  Mr  Pitt  abused  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  Whigs,  I  looked  upon  him  as  an 
enemy  of  all  good  government ;  and  my 
father,  though  not  a  Whig,  had  always 
condemned  his  war  with  France  as  an 
iniquitous  and  pernicious  measure.  Thus 
primed  with  fierce  recollections  and  pa- 
triotic resolves,  I  endeavoured  to  sustain 
my  mind's  hatred  against  the  Minister, 
but  in  vain.  All  feelings  sank  except 
those  of  surprise  and  gratification  at  find- 
ing such  a  gentle,,  good-natured,  agree- 
able, and  entertaining  companion. " 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  Mr 
Pitt  delighted  in  rough  play,  and 
how  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Mr 
Stanhope,  and  himself  attacked 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  stout  resistance,  in  blacking 
his  face  with  corks.  While  the 
fight  was  going  on,  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  Lords  Liverpool  and 
Castlereagh  were  waiting  for  an 
audience.  They  were  desired  to 
wait — and  actually  did  wait — in  an 
anteroom,  till  the  great  Minister 
had  ended  his  game,  and  removed 
the  stains  of  defeat  from  his  face. 

"  I  had  often  been  in  Mr  Fox's  com- 
pany, not  only  when  he  was  on  a  visit 
at  my  father's  house  in  Clifton,  but 
afterwards  at  his  own  house,  or  rather 
the  Duke  of  York's  house,  then  standing 
on  the  present  site  of  Stafford  House. 
His  manners  were  totally  different  from 
Mr  Pitt's,  always  agreeable,  gentle,  kind, 
and  good-natured,  but  not  attractive  to 
young  people,  insomuch  as  he  did  not 
appear  to  take  much  interest  in  them, 
and  'rather  to  bear  with  than  to  like 
them  ;  at  least  such  was  the  impression 
he  made  on  me.  Whereas  Mr  Pitt's 
manner  was  that  of  joyous  hilarity  and 
delight  at  being  able  to  unbend  his  mind, 
as  it  were,  when  he  could  do  it  safely. 
He  was  very  attractive." 

Napier  received  his  baptism  of 
fire  in  the  expedition  against  Co- 
penhagen. His  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  division  of  which  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  assumed  the  com- 
mand; and  the  account  which  he 
gives,  both  of  the  enemy  and  of  the 
troops  employed  against  them,  is 
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not  quite  in  accord  with  the  opin- 
ions heretofore  entertained  on  these 
subjects.  We  account  for  this,  at 
least  in  part,  by  observing  that  it 
was  one  of  Napier's  idiosyncrasies 
at  that  time  to  be  more  lavish  of 
censure  than  of  praise  in  his  letters 
to  friends  at  a  distance.  For  ex- 
ample, he  writes  of  the  command- 
ing officers  of  his  own  regiment 
that,  in  conducting  the  embarka- 
tion at  Ramsgate,  "  they  seemed  to 
vie  with  the  transport  masters  and 
ministers  who  can  make  the  most 
confusion;"  and  concludes  with 
the  prayer,  "  Heaven  bless  their 
bodies,  their  heads  cannot  be  hurt !" 
Equally  decided  is  the  view  which 
he  takes  of  the  incompetency  of  the 
Staff  who  directed  the  landing  of 
the  troops  in  Zealand.  "  Some  of 
our  generals,"  he  observes,  "  have 
dreadful  thick  skulls,  for  I  never 
saw  any  fair  in  Ireland  so  confused 
as  the  landing.  Had  they  (the 
Danes)  opposed  us,  the  remains  of 
the  army  would  have  been  on  the 
way  to  England."  Even  of  the 
private  soldiers  he  had  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  think  and  speak  only  as  "  the 
greatest  scoundrels  possible,"  while 
the  operations  in  which  they  were 
engaged  could  be  no  otherwise  de- 
scribed than  as  "  a  compound  of 
stupidity,  vanity,  and  villany."  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  bio- 
graphers who  have  shown  such  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  dealing  with 
Napier's  correspondence  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  would  have  done 
well  to  omit  some  at  least  of  these 
not  very  well-considered  expres- 
sions. They  evidently  dropped 
from  his  pen  without  due  thought, 
and  scarcely  deserved  to  be  repro- 
duced after  an  interval  of  sixty 
years. 

Returned  from  Copenhagen,  we 
find  Napier  quartered  successively 
at  Maldon  and  Colchester  in  Essex. 
He  has  been  advised  to  become  a 
student  in  the  Military  College  or 
Staff  School,  then  at  High  Wick- 
ham,  and  expresses  himself  well 
disposed  to  do  so,  "  for  the  sake  of 
the  French,  drawing,  and  German 
masters."  But,  like  a  true  soldier 
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as  he  is,  he  guards  against  three 
possible  contingencies — first,  that 
he  shall  not  be  prevented  thereby 
from  going  with  his  regiment,  should 
it  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  war ;  se- 
cond, that  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  school  at  any  moment, 
should  he  find  it  less  useful  to  him 
than  he  expected ;  and,  lastly,  that 
he  should  not  be  put  to  expense, 
which  he  cannot  afford,  in  provid- 
ing himself  with  new  and  costly 
uniforms.  Meanwhile  he  gets  into 
a  row  at  Maldon;  knocks  people 
down  in  a  public  lecture-room;  is 
prosecuted,  and  prosecutes  in  his 
turn,  with  what  results  we  are  not 
informed.  But  worse  evils  than 
this  befall  him.  He  had  attained 
the  rank  of  captain  when  barely 
nineteen  years  of  age;  he  is  now 
only  twenty-three,  yet  he  bitterly 
complains  that  "  the  worst  regiment 
he  could  possibly  have  got  into  is 
the  43d,  and  that  he  never  can  have 
any  chance  of  promotion  or  real 
service  in  it."  The  chance  of  real 
service  was,  however,  nearer  than 
his  impatience  allowed  him  to  anti- 
cipate. Sir  John  Moore  had  begun 
his  march  from  Portugal,  and  the 
43d,  being  placed  with  other  regi- 
ments under  the  command  of  Sir 
David  Baird,  was  sent  to  the  north 
of  Spain,  where  in  due  time  it  joined 
the  main  army. 

Napier  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Corunna.  He  served  with 
what  was  called  the  Eeserve — a 
strange  misnomer  when  applied  to 
troops  which  covered  the  operations 
of  all  the  rest,  and  were  daily  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy.  After  de- 
fending the  passage  of  the  Esla,  and 
helping  to  destroy  the  bridge,  Na- 
pier fell  back  with  his  company  to 
Benevento,  marching  through  sleet 
and  snow  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
a-day,  yet  leaving  only  a  few  strag- 
glers behind.  He  met  with  a  cha- 
racteristic adventure  during  that 
march : — 

"  Having  stopped  half  a  mile  from  my 
company  to  aid  an  exhausted  soldier,  I 
was  attacked  by  some  marauders  of  the 
3d  German  Hussars,  and  forced  to  defend 
myself  with  the  musket  and  bayonet  of 
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the  soldier  ;  nor  should  I  have  escaped 
with  life,  had  not  a  rifleman  started  up 
from  behind  a  wall  and  aided  me.  The 
cause  of  this  attack  was  my  having  stop- 
ped a  spring-cart  with  two  strong  horses, 
which  these  fellows  had  filled  with  plun- 
der, and  my  insisting  on  their  taking 
up  my  exhausted  soldier.  This  they 
resisted  with  violence,  and  endeavoured 
to  ride  over  me  ;  but  I  finally  made  one 
of  them  a  prisoner,  and  brought  him  up 
to  the  column,  where  Colonel  William 
Campbell,  A.D.C.,  took  charge  of  him, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  general  provost 
guard. " 

At  Vigo  the  reserve  embarked, 
and  Napier,  on  his  return  home, 
accepted  the  appointment  of  aide- 
de-camp  to  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  43d  ordered  abroad  again,  than 
he  resumed  his  duties  as  regimental 
officer,  and  took  part  in  that  extra- 
ordinary movement  which  brought 
the  Light  Division  just  too  late  for 
the  battle  upon  the  field  of  Tala- 
vera,  after  it  had  compassed  sixty 
miles,  wellnigh  without  a  halt.  It 
was  a  strain  upon  his  powers  which 
Napier  could  not  bear,  coming  as 
he  did  straight  from  the  luxurious 
living  of  the  home  staff.  He  was 
seized  with  pleurisy,  dropped  down 
upon  the  march,  and  was  carried 
into  Placencia.  where  his  medical 
attendants  bled  him  almost  to 
death.  He  was  lying  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  weakness  when  a  rumour 
came  in  of  the  defeat  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  and  the  advance  of  Soult 
upon  Placencia.  He  sprang  out  of 
bed,  walked  forty  miles  to  Oropesa, 
got  horses  there,  and  rode  on  to 
Talavera.  At  the  city  gate  he 
fainted,  and  some  Spaniards,  mis- 
taking him  for  a  Frenchman  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dress  which  he 
wore,  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
had  not  an  officer  of  the  45th  regi- 
ment happened  to  come  up.  By- 
and-by  his  brother  George  heard  of 
the  state  in  which  he  was,  and, 
arriving  with  a  mule,  carried  him 
to  the  Light  Division,  then  at  the 
outposts  of  the  army. 

In  the  various  operations  which 
followed  the  retreat  from  Talavera, 
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William  Napier  shared.  He  had  a 
touch  of  the  Guadiana  fever  in 
Campo  Major,  but  shook  it  off.  He 
crossed  the  Tagus  to  oppose  Masse- 
na;  took  part  in  Craufurd's  fight 
on  the  Coa,  where  he  was  shot 
through  the  left  hip ;  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Busaco,  with  the  wound 
still  open.  In  this  latter  action, 
his  brothers  Charles  and  George 
were  both  wounded,  the  former 
desperately  in  the  face :  and  there 
also  their  cousin  Charles,  the  late 
admiral  and  member  of  Parliament, 
was  shot  in  the  knee.  They  were 
indeed  a  race  of  heroes  these  Na- 
piers,  and  came  in  for  their  own 
share  of  hard  knocks  as  well  as  of 
glory.  Take  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment the  following  account  of  the 
combat  of  Cazal  Noval,  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  Peninsular  War  has 
given  it : — 

' '  When  I  arrived  at  a  certain  round 
hill  under  fire,  which  I  judged  a  good 
point  of  support,  I  halted  four  compa- 
nies to  watch  our  flanks,  and  with  the 
two  others  hastily  descended  a  deep 
ravine  on  my  right,  to  join  the  left  of 
the  52d,  whose  charging  shout  1  had  just 
heard  on  that  side,  though  an  interven- 
ing ridge  prevented  my  seeing  them. 
Unfortunately  for  me,  this  charge  was 
partial — a  momentary  effort  to  extricate 
the  regiment  from  a  dangerous  crisis. 
Thus,  with  two  companies,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ; 
but  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  Cap- 
tain Dobbs,  52d,  and  two  men  who  were 
cut  off  from  the  regiment.  The  French 
were  gathering  fast  about  us ;  we  could 
scarcely  retreat,  and  Dobbs  agreed  with 
me  that  boldness  would  be  our  best 
chance ;  so  we  called  upon  the  men  to 
follow,  and,  jumping  over  a  wall  which 
had  given  us  cover,  charged  the  enemy 
with  a  shout,  which  sent  the  nearest 
back.  But  then  occurred  the  most 
painful  event  that  ever  happened  to 
me.  Only  the  two  men  of  the  52d 
followed  us,  and  we  four  arrived,  unsup- 
ported, at  a  second  wall,  close  to  a  con- 
siderable body  of  French,  who  rallied, 
and  began  to  close  upon  us.  Their  fire 
was  very  violent,  but  the  wall  gave 
cover.  I  was,  however,  stung  by  the 
backwardness  of  my  men,  and  told 
Dobbs  I  would  save  him,  or  lose  my 
life,  by  bringing  lip  the  two  companies  ; 
he  entreated  me  not,  and  said  I  could 
not  move  two  paces  from  the  wall  and 
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live.  Yet  I  did  go  back  to  the  first 
wall,  escaped  the  fire,  and,  reproaching 
the  men,  gave  them  the  word  again,  and 
returned  to  Dobbs,  who  was  now  upon 
the  point  of  being  taken  ;  but  I  returned 
alone  !  The  soldiers  had  indeed  crossed 
the  wall  in  their  front,  but  kept  edging 
away  to  the  right,  to  avoid  the  heavy 
fire.  Being  now  maddened  by  this  se- 
cond failure,  I  made  another  attempt, 
but  I  had  not  made  ten  paces  Avhen  a 
shot  struck  my  spine,  and  the  enemy 
very  ungeneroiisly  continued  to  fire  at 
me  when  I  was  down.  I  escaped  death 
"by  dragging  myself  by  my  hands,  for  my 
lower  extremities  were  paralysed,  to- 
wards a  small  heap  of  stones  which  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  field,  and  thus  cover- 
ing my  head  and  shoulders.  Not  less 
than  twenty  shots  struck  this  heap. 
Now,  however,  Captain  Lloyd,  and  my 
own  company,  and  some  of  the  52d 
came  up  at  that  moment,  and  the  French 
were  driven  away." 

In  this  same  fight  his  brother 
George  had  his  arm  broken  by  a 
bullet,  while  carrying  his  mortally- 
wounded  subaltern  off  the  field 
under  a  heavy  fire.  And  it  was 
after  this  fight  that  his  brother 
Charles,  in  hastening  up  with  his 
dreadful  Busaco  wound  unhealed  to 
the  front  of  the  army,  met  the  two 
litters  carrying  his  brothers,  of 
whom  he  was  informed  that  Wil- 
liam was  mortally  wounded.  The 
circumstance  is  related  in  the  '  Life 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier'  by  that 
brother  whom  he  supposed  he  was 
then  beholding  for  the  last  time. 

It  would  be  unfair  towards  a  fine 
old  soldier,  the  present  Major  or 
Military  Commandant  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  one  of  the  few  survivors 
of  that  memorable  day,  were  we  to 
omit  his  version  of  that  story. 

"  My  first  interview  with  my  dear 
departed  friend,  Sir  William  Napier," 
says  Sir  John  Morryllion  Wilson,  "  was 
on  the  battle-field  of  Cazal  Noval.  I  was 
then  captain  of  the  grenadier  company 
of  the  Royal  Scots.  We  were  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  when  I  saw  an 
officer  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
yards  stretched  on  the  ground  under  an 
olive  tree  to  the  right  of  my  company. 
Believing  him  to  be  either  dead  or  badly 
wounded,  I  ran  towards  him  and  said, 
*  I  hope  you  are  not  dangerously  wound- 
ed,'  at  which  he  shook  his  head.  '  Have 
you  been  attended  to  by  a  surgeon? '  He 
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nodded  assent.  '  Can  I  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  you  ? '  I  said  ;  and  he  again  shook 
his  head,  but  did  not  utter  a  word.  He 
looked  deadly  pale,  and  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  classical  outline  and 
beautiful  expression  of  his  handsome 
countenance.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
some  cold  tea  and  brandy  in  my  flask, 
and  asked  him  if  I  should  give  him  a 
little  of  it ;  at  which  he  raised  his  head, 
a  sudden  beam  of  pleasure  sparkled  in 
his  eyes — he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
I  gave  him  a  tumblerful,  which  he 
drank  with  a  most  interesting  expres- 
sion of  unexpected  enjoyment ;  so  much 
so  that  I  give  him  a  second  glass  ;  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  seized  my  hand 
and  grasped  it  several  times,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  my 
good  fellow,  but  I  feel  most  gratefully 
thankful  for  your  kindness.'  I  then 
said,  'Heaven  protect  you,'  and  ran  off 
to  join  my  company.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  who  he  was,  and 
amidst  the  firing  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  I  did  not  notice  his  uniform. 
In  after-life  I  often  spoke  of  this  wound- 
ed officer  as  the  handsomest  man  I  had 
ever  beheld.  I  never  met  him  again, 
till  about  sixteen  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  residing  at  Freshford  near  Bath. 
I  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Wilson's 
father,  when  dear  "William  dined  there, 
and  after  dinner,  when  we  were  just 
about  to  join  the  ladies,  and  while  I  was 
standing  near  the  fireplace  with  my 
elbow  resting  on  the  mantelpiece,  the 
gentlemen  were  speaking  about  hand- 
some men,  and  I  said,  Of  all  the  handsome 
men  I  had  ever  seen,  there  was  none  to 
be  compared  with  the  one  whom  I  then 
described  as  above  written.  Napier 
sprang  from  his  chair,  put  his  arms 
round  me,  and  exclaimed,  '  My  dear 
Wilson,  was  that  you  ?  That  glass  of 
tea  and  brandy  saved  my  life.'  " 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
Napier  through  the  various  in- 
cidents of  the  Peninsular  war.  He 
received  with  his  brother  George 
the  rank  of  major,  as  the  reward  of 
his  zeal  and  courage  on  the  occasion 
just  referred  to ;  a  distinction  highly 
to  be  prized  in  those  days,  when 
brevets  were  dispensed  with  a  very 
sparing  hand,  and  medals  and  de- 
corations bestowed  only  on  generals 
and  officers  of  the  highest  rank. 
But  the  Napiers  were  all  ambitious, 
and  William  especially  so.  The 
brevet  rank  of  major  soon  ceased 
to  be  precious  in  his  eyes,  and  that 
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disinclination  to  serve  in  a  subordi- 
nate capacity,  which  often  accom- 
panies the  consciousness  of  power, 
and  was  remarkable  both  in  Charles 
and  in  himself,  soon  began  to  hurry 
him  into  mistakes,  which  in  after- 
life he  bitterly  lamented.  His 
health  having  given  way  under  the 
severity  of  his  wounds,  Napier  was 
forced  to  resign  an  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  the  Portuguese  army  and 
to  return  home.  He  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1811,  and 
became,  as  he  well  deserved  to  be, 
an  object  of  interest  and  admiration 
to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 
Among  others  Mrs  Opie  saw,  and 
thus  describes  him  and  his  mother — 

"  The  once  celebrated  beauty,  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  is  now  grey,  blind,  and 
seems  both  by  her  voice  and  manner  to 
be  bowed  by  various  cares  ;  but  perhaps 
I  fancied  this.  .  .  .  By  Lady  Sarah 
was  one  of  her  sons,  who  with  his 
brothers  was  wounded  in  every  engage- 
ment abroad,  and  one  of  them  taken  up  for 
dead.  I  never  saw  a  handsomer  man  ;  I 
could  not  help  looking  at  him.  He  is  very 
black,  with  black  mustaches  that  make 
him  look  like  the  picture  of  some  young 
Venetian  by  Titian,  and  his  manner  was 
so  pleasing!  He  had  his  mother's  out- 
line enlarged  into  manly  beauty,  and  he 
had  such  fine  dark  eyes." 

On  the  19th  of  January  1812, 
Napier  being  still  in  England, 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  stormed  and 
taken.  Intelligence  of  that  event, 
and  of  the  subsequent  siege  of  Bada- 
jos,  reached  him  in  March;  and, 
though  he  had  been  married  barely 
three  weeks  to  a  lady  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  and  who  proved  to 
him  the  most  tender  and  devoted 
of  wives,  his  high  sense  of  honour 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  an 
hour  longer  absent  from  the  field. 
He  took  ship,  and  heard  on  arriv- 
ing at  Lisbon  that  Badajos  also  had 
fallen.  But  with  these  tidings  came 
the  announcement  that  Colonel 
M'Leod,  his  friend  of  many  years, 
was  killed — a  blow  so  heavy  that, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "he 
could  have  rolled  in  the  dust,  if  it 
were  not  for  shame."  Ordinary 
men,  particularly  ambitious  men 
like  Napier,  would  have  found  con- 
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solation  in  the  ^  prospects  which 
then  opened  to  him.  He  was  al- 
ready a  regimental  major,  and  by 
the  death  of  M'Leod,  and  in  the 
absence  of  senior  field-officers,  he 
stepped  at  once  into  the  command 
of  the  43d.  But,  highly  as  he  valued 
that  distinction,  and  ardent  as  were 
his  hopes  of  advancement  to  be 
secured  by  it,  his  thoughts  reverted 
continually  to  the  price  at  which 
these  advantages  were  purchased. 
"  Everybody,"  he  writes  to  Mrs 
Napier,  "  says  I  am  the  most  for- 
tunate of  men  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  such  a  regiment ;  for  my 
part,  I  only  find  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  M'Leod  comes  with  more 
bitterness  to  my  mind.  What  com- 
fort or  pleasure  can  I  find  in  filling 
the  place  that  belonged  to  him1?" 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  sen- 
tences and  refuse  to  the  feeling 
which  produced  them  the  tribute 
of  admiration ;  nor  would  we  for  a 
moment  appear  to  doubt  that  the 
feelings  were  as  enduring  as  they 
were  creditable.  Still,  we  proceed 
but  a  little  way  in  Napier's  subse- 
quent correspondence  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  habit  of  expecting 
more  than  the  world  and  his  supe- 
riors seemed  willing  to  give  was  as 
strong  in  him  as  ever.  He  writes 
thus  of  M'Leod's  death  on  the  17th 
of  April,  and  again,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  strain,  on  the  4th  of  May. 
On  the  19th  of  May  we  find  him 
speculating  about  the  future : — 

"  When  I  am  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  I  will  go  upon  the 
Staff,  if  they  will  put  me  with  the  Light 
Division ;  otherwise  I  will  go  home.  The 
wish  to  learn  my  profession  and  to  make 
myself  worthy  of  you  were  the  reasons 
why  I  left  you  before ;  and  most  certain- 
ly when  they  cease,  which  they  would 
do  away  from  the  Light  Division,  I  have 
no  inclination  to  keep  me  away  from 
you.  But  that  it  was  necessary  you 
will  allow,  when  you  know  that  five 
junior  officers  have  obtained  rank  above 
me  for  their  services  even  in  the  short 
time  that  I  was  away ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  they  were  more  capable,  at 
least  they  did  not  prove  so  when  I  was 
present.  But  a  soldier's  life  is  one  of 
hard  striving  ;  if  your  foot  slips  you  will 
fall  inevitably. " 
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Napier's  merits  were  undeniably 
such  as  ought  to  have  secured  for 
him  more  rapid  advancement  in  his 
profession  than  fell  to  his  share. 
In  any  other  European  army  than 
our  own  such  advancement  would 
unquestionably  have  been  awarded 
to  him.  Yet  the  fault  was  in  some 
measure  his  own.  This  first  taste 
of  regimental  command,  and  of 
command  over  a  particular  corps, 
and  in  a  particular  division,  seemed 
to  have  spoiled  his  appetite  for  all 
besides.  A  Portuguese  regiment 
was  offered  to  him,  but  he  refused 
it.  He  would  win  his  way  to  fame 
at  the  head  of  the  43d  or  holding 
some  staff  appointment  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Light  Division,  other- 
wise the  tide  might  flow  as  it 
would,  he  should  not  seek  to  be 
carried  forward  with  it  j  and  to  that 
determination  he  adhered. 

The  43d,  though  engaged  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  found  no  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  itself. 
It  marched  in  line,  we  are  told, 
under  a  cannonade,  and  kept  the 
touch  admirably  though  darkness 
had  already  set  in.  The  editor 
ought  to  have  added,  that  all  the 
light  regiments  were  in  those  days 
drilled  to  this  nicety;  the  word 
being  often  given  when  a  line  was 
advancing,"  close  eyes,"  and  the  men 
thereby  taught  to  move  entirely  by 
touch.  But  Napier  failed  to  win 
the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  was,  of  course,  dissa- 
tisfied. He  went  through  the 
retreat  from  Burgos,  however,  after 
spending  two  months  very  agree- 
ably in  Madrid,  and  having  carried 
the  regiment  in  good  order  as  far 
as  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  resigned  the 
command  to  a  senior  officer.  This 
officer,  as  it  happened,  was  in  deli- 
cate health ;  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  return  home  again,  so 
Napier  remained  with  his  colours. 
But  in  January  1813,  when  the 
regiment  was  in  quarters  at  Gal- 
lego,  Colonel  Patrickson's  arrival 
at  Lisbon  was  announced.  Na- 
pier saw  that  his  hopes  were  for 
the  present  defeated,  so  he  applied 
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for  leave  of  absence  and  returned 
home. 

Napier  remained  in  England  from 
January  to  July  1813  ;  he  then  re- 
embarked  for  the  seat  of  war,  and, 
arriving  at  Passages  on  the  19th  of 
August,  volunteered  immediately 
to  lead  the  Light  Division  stormers 
at  the  assault  of  St  Sebastian. 
Other  arrangements  had,  however, 
been  made,  and  they  could  not  be 
departed  from.  On  the  10th  of 
November  he  again  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  43d,  and  did 
excellent  service  in  carrying  the 
Hog's-back  Ridge  of  the  Petit  Rhune 
Mountain.  Unfortunately  the  ope- 
ration was  not  witnessed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  nor  reported  upon  as  it 
deserved  to  be  by  General  Alten. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Napier 
had  once  more  the  mortification  to 
see  a  brevet  come  out,  from  which 
his  own  name  was  excluded.  In 
the  severe  fighting  which  took  place 
in  the  following  December  in  and 
around  the  village  of  Arcanques  he 
was  twice  wounded,  though  not 
severely,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Orthes,  notwithstanding 
that  his  regiment  had  gone  to  the 
rear  for  clothing.  But  again  for- 
tune declared  against  him :  a  second 
time  Colonel  Patrickson  superseded 
him  in  the  command,  and  Napier  at 
once  applied  for  leave  and  returned 
home. 

So  ended,  in  point  of  fact,  Na- 
pier's active  career  as  a  soldier. 
He  missed  the  battle  of  Toulouse, 
into  which  a  little  more  patience 
might  have  carried  him,  and  failed 
to  reach  the  Netherlands  in  time 
for  the  crowning  victory  of  Water- 
loo. Yet  the  object  of  his  ambition 
was  so  far  achieved,  that  his  name 
was  included  in  the  list  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonels. The  rank  was, 
however,  brevet  -  rank  only ;  and 
though  it  served  his  purpose  so  long 
as  the  Allied  armies  occupied  France, 
it  lost  its  value  on  the  return  of 
the  43d  regiment  to  garrison-duty 
in  the  British  Isles.  Still,  if  his 
old  friend  Patrickson  had  held  on, 
Napier  would  have  probably  served 
as  regimental  major  till  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of 
some  other  battalion  had  occurred. 
But  when  an  officer  junior  to  him- 
self, and  with  little  service  in  the 
field,  exchanged  into  the  43d  with 
a  view  to  purchase  over  his  head, 
Napier's  spirit  rebelled.  He  retired 
upon  half-pay,  and  never  afterwards 
drew  the  sword  again  till  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and 
appointed  to  the  government  of 
Guernsey. 

Between  1819  and  1842,  through- 
out a  space  of  not  fewer  than 
twenty-three  years,  Napier  ceased, 
except  in  name,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  military  profession.  His  rank 
went  on,  indeed — as  in  those  days 
military  rank  did — very  slowly ;  and 
the  State  doled  out  to  him  his  half- 
pay,  a  miserable  acknowledgment 
of  past  services.  But  his  pursuits 
were  those  of  a  civilian,  though  of 
a  civilian  who  understood  the  value 
of  time,  and  was  too  conscientious 
to  waste  it.  We  have  referred  to 
the  very  defective  nature  of  Napier's 
early  education.  His  letters  on 
first  joining  the  army  are  curiosities 
in  their  way;  curt,  misspelt,  and 
ill  -  expressed  ;  yet,  through  the 
crudest  of  the  whole  a  vein  of 
thought  may  be  traced,  the  vigour 
as  well  as  the  warmth  of  which  is 
quite  unmistakable.  The  stuff  was 
in  the  man  from  the  first,  and  it 
was  not  allowed  to  lie  uncultivated. 
Napier  educated  himself,  and  being 
endowed  by  Nature  with  a  singu- 
larly retentive  memory,  he  educated 
himself  to  the  best  purpose.  At 
fourteen  the  compass  of  his  reading 
embraced  a  few  romances  and  Plu- 
tarch's Lives.  At  twenty  he  had 
mastered  no  trivial  portion  of  the 
English  classics,  and  could  repeat 
the  whole  of  Pope's  translation  of 
the  'Iliad'  and  of  the  'Odyssey'  by 
heart.  Nor  was  the  culture  applied 
to  the  moral  faculties  less  remark- 
able or  less  severe  than  that  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  intellectual. 
"  When  a  young  man,"  says  General 
Sir  James  Shaw  Kennedy,  one  of 
his  earliest  friends,  "his  manner 
and  appearance  would  give  a  super- 
ficial observer  the  impression  that 
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he  would  have  been  ruled  by  his 
impulses.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  was  ruled  not  only  by 
the  deepest  sense  of  honour,  but  of 
the  greatest  purity."  It  was  im- 
possible for  such  a  man,  debarred 
from  the  active  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, to  subside  into  mere  vacu- 
ity. He  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages  :  he  cultivated  painting, 
and  became,  or  gave  promise  of  be- 
coming, a  first-rate  amateur  artist. 
Setting  up  his  household  gods  in 
Sloane  Street,  he  relieved  his  severer 
studies  by  mixing  in  the  society  of 
men  eminent  both  in  letters  and 
the  arts.  Something  more,  however, 
was  wanting  to  him,  and  the  publi- 
cation, in  1821,  of  Jomini's  work 
on  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war, 
showed  him  where  to  find  it.  He 
criticised  that  work  in  the  'Edin- 
burgh Keview,'  and  became  aware 
of  his  own  power  as  a  writer.  The 
idea  then  occurred  to  him  of  com- 
piling a  history  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  to  realise  that  con- 
ception became  thenceforth  the 
great  object  of  his  existence.  How 
he  set  about  making  preparations 
for  the  work,  and  with  what  un- 
wearied patience  he  collected  and 
digested  the  necessary  materials,  are 
points  on  which  it  is  needless  to 
dwell.  The  results  have  long  been 
before  the  world  in  a  history  which 
will  be  read  as  long  as  the  English 
language  endures  ;  and  that,  too, 
in  spite  of  blemishes,  the  presence 
of  which,  in  pages  so  much  to  be 
admired,  will  never  be  accounted 
for  except  by  looking  somewhat 
closely  into  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  man. 

We  have  just  referred  to  Sir 
James  Shaw  Kennedy's  estimate  of 
Napier — that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
impulse,  and  that  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  his  life  was  a  high  sense  of 
honour  and  of  purity.  We  accept 
this  declaration  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent in  the  sense  which  alone  the 
gallant  officer  can  desire  us  to  at- 
tach to  it.  Napier  was  never  the 
slave  of  any  base  passion.  Ardent, 
impressible,  delighting  in  the  society 
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of  women,  he  could  no  more  trifle 
with  a  woman's  affections  than  he 
could  outrage  her  virtue.  So  also 
in  his  dealings  with  men — the 
strictest  integrity  guided  him.  He 
never  incurred  a  debt  that  he  did 
not  scrupulously  repay;  he  never 
entered  into  an  engagement  which 
he  failed  to  keep  at  any  amount  of 
personal  inconvenience  to  himself. 
It  is  perfectly  true>  therefore,  that 
no  man  ever  lived  who  was  more 
entirely  guided  than  he  by  the 
principles  of  honour  and  of  purity. 
But  apart  from  these  great  land- 
marks of  human  character,  we  should 
say  that,  among  all  the  men  whom 
it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet 
through  life,  William  Napier  was 
the  one  most  systematically  ruled 
by  his  impulses.  Whatever  feeling 
exercised  for  the  moment  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  he  could  no  more 
abstain  from  expressing  than  he 
could  refuse  to  breathe.  Speak  or 
write  approvingly  of  those  whom 
he  loved,  especially  of  Sir  John 
Moore  and  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  you  made  him  your 
friend  through  life.  Presume  to 
call  in  question  the  infallibility  of 
his  or  their  views  on  any  subject, 
and  you  incurred  his  unmitigated 
dislike.  His  letters,  even  that  care- 
fully selected  portion  of  them  which 
his  son-in-law  has  with  excellent 
taste  given  to  the  world,  show  that 
the  propriety  of  guarding  his  lan- 
guage, far  less  of  distrusting  his  own 
judgment,  never  once  occurred  to 
him.  The  officers  under  whom  he 
first  serves  in  the  field  have  no 
heads ;  the  men,  though  they  can 
fight,  are  a  set  of  unmitigated  scoun- 
drels. Sir  John  Moore  was  his  early 
patron,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
he  quarrels  with  Sir  John  Moore's 
brother  because  the  latter  seems 
to  doubt  whether  Moore  was  not 
really  the  hero  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  opinion  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  was  not  always  as 
exalted  as  it  latterly  became.  "  Gen- 
eral Moore's  approbation  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  was  given  before  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  was  made, 
otherwise  he  never  could  have 
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praised  a  man  who  signed  his  name 
to    that    agreement."      No   doubt 
this  sentence  is  qualified  in  a  note 
of  which  the   date  is  not  given, 
though  we  see  that  it  must  have 
been  written  after  the  first  volume 
of  the  History  had  made  its  appear- 
ance.    But  the  tone  of  the  note  it- 
self confirms  all  that  we  have  just 
said ;  it  is  quite  as  impulsive,  quite 
as  uncandid  and  unfair,  as  the  sen- 
tence with  which  it  professes  to 
deal.     "We  were  all  deceived  by 
the  false  reports  propagated  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  English  Ministers, 
and  hence  we  talked  nonsense.     It 
is  curious  that  I  have  since  been 
the  means  of  exonerating  Dalrymple 
from  all  blame  before  the  whole 
world."     Now,  in  the  first  place, 
there  were  no  false  reports,  as  far  as 
we  have  ever  heard,  propagated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Oporto  respecting  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.   There  were  com- 
plaints of  the  impolicy  and  unfair- 
ness of  allowing  the  French  to  eva- 
cuate Portugal  carrying  their  plun- 
der with  them,  and  in  these  com- 
plaints  Sir  Arthur  himself  cordi- 
ally joined;    but  we  never  heard 
that  upon  him  the  blame  was  par- 
ticularly laid  of    the   Convention 
which  led  to  this  result.     Nor,  in 
the  next  place,  were  the  English 
Ministers  more  busy  doing  wrong 
in  1809  than  on  any  previous  or 
subsequent  occasion.     They  merely 
did  at  Chelsea,  in  reference  to  Por- 
tuguese affairs,  what  they  did  in 
the  same  place  forty  years  later  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  the  Cri- 
mea.    They  threw  a  mantle  over 
the  mistakes  of  their  military  com- 
manders, and  declared  that  nobody 
was  to  blame.     And  lastly,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  reasoning 
powers  of  an  author  who,  with  the 
evidence   of  the   'Wellington  De- 
spatches '  before  him,  could  delib- 
erately record  the  opinion  that  he 
"  had  been  the  means  of  exonerat- 
ing Dalrymple  from  all  blame  be- 
fore the  whole  world"  1 

We  repeat,  then,  that  Napier, 
more  than  any  other  man  possessed 
of  his  abilities  whom  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  encounter  through 
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life,  was,  from  boyhood  to  old  age? 
the  slave  of  impulse  ;  and  nowhere 
is  the  influence  of  that  least  trust- 
worthy of  all  motive  powers  more 
perceptible  than  in  his  really  great 
work,  *  The  History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War.'     He   sought  informa- 
tion, as  it  became  him  to  do,  in 
every  direction.   They  who  afforded 
it  freely,  he  took  to  his  heart ;  they 
who  withheld  or  imparted  it  grudg- 
ingly, became  his  personal  enemies. 
The  late  Sir  George  Murray,  a  most 
accomplished  scholar  and  soldier, 
had  intended  himself  to  become  the 
historian   of  the   Peninsular  War. 
He  naturally  declined  to  hand  over 
to  a  rival  materials  of  which  he 
proposed,  sooner  or  later,  to  make 
use,    and  he    incurred,   in    conse- 
quence, the  wrath  of  one  who  never 
measured  either  his  loves   or  his 
hatreds.     Soult,   on   the   contrary, 
placed  at  the  historian's  disposal 
all  his    own   and   as  many  other 
papers  as  he  could  command,  and 
he  reaped  his  reward  in  such  a 
measure  of  praise  as  satisfied  even 
his  and  his  countrymen's  craving 
after  that  commodity.     The  Span- 
iards very  foolishly  refused  to  com- 
municate with  Napier  at  all.     He 
denied  to  them  even  the  poor  cre- 
dit of  having  defended  Saragossa 
bravely,  and  attributed  their  suc- 
cess at  Baylen  entirely  to  the  blun- 
ders of  the  French  generals  to  whom 
they  were  opposed.     In  like  man- 
ner, when  we  examine  his  estimate 
of  individual  actors  in  the  drama, 
we  find  the  same  ardent  tempera- 
ment colouring  the  whole.   Moore's 
generalship   is  vindicated    on  the 
ground  that  the   Duke    approved 
what  the  Duke's  gentle  criticism 
entirely  condemns.      Beresford    is 
hunted  down  because  he  had  made 
himself  obnoxioiis  to  the   author, 
more  throiigh  fault  of  manner  than 
anything  else ;   and  Lord  Strang- 
f ord  is  censured  for  the  very  mis- 
takes which  he  never  committed. 
Still,  with  all  its  faults,  and  it  has 
many  more  than  the  passing  gen- 
eration will  take  the   trouble   to 
detect,    Napier's    '  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War'  is  a  grand  work. 
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It  gave  full  occupation  to  his  time 
throughout  sixteen  years  of  inces- 
sant and  often  very  irksome  labour. 
Confessedly  great  as  his  success 
was,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  have  achieved  it  but  for  the 
devotion  and  ability  of  his  wife. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  he  had  almost 
relinquished  the  enterprise,  so  mul- 
titudinous as  well  as  contradictory 
were  the  statements  which  poured 
in  upon  him.  But  from  this  Mrs 
Napier  saved  him. 

"When  the  immense  mass  of  King 
Joseph's  correspondence  taken  at  Vit- 
toria  was  placed  in  my  hands,  I  was  dis- 
mayed at  finding  it  to  be  a  huge  collec- 
tion of  letters,  without  order,  and  in 
three  languages,  one  of  which  I  did  not 
understand.  Many,  also,  were  in  very 
crabbed  and  illegible  characters,  espe- 
cially those  of  Joseph's  own  writing, 
which  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  read  as 
Napoleon's.  The  most  important  docu- 
ments were  in  cypher,  and  there  was  no 
key.  Despairing  of  any  profitable  ex- 
amination of  these  valuable  materials, 
the  thought  crossed  me  of  giving  up  the 
work,  when  my  wife  undertook,  first,  to 
arrange  the  letters  by  dates  and  subjects, 
next  to  make  a  table  of  reference,  trans- 
lating and  epitomising  the  contents  of 
each ;  and  this,  without  neglecting  for  an 
instant  the  care  and  education  of  a  very 
large  family,  she  effected  in  such  a  sim- 
ple and  comprehensive  manner,  that  it 
was  easy  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  any 
letter,  and  lay  hands  on  the  original 
document  in  a  few  moments.  She  also 
undertook  to  decipher  the  secret  corre- 
spondence, and  not  only  succeeded,  but 
formed  a  key  to  the  whole,  detecting 
even  the  nulls  and  stops,  and  so  accu- 
rately, that  when,  in  course  of  time,  the 
original  key  was  placed  in  my  hands, 
there  was  nothing  to  learn.  Having 
mentioned  this  to  the  Duke  of  "Welling- 
ton, he  seemed  at  first  incredulous,  ob- 
serving I  must  mean  that  she  had  made 
out  the  contents  of  some  letters.  Seve- 
ral persons  had  done  this  for  him,  he 
said,  but  none  had  ever  made  out  the 
nulls  or  formed  a  key,  adding,  '  I  would 
have  given  £20, 000  to  any  person  who 
would  have  done  that  for  me  in  the  Pen- 
insula.' " 

Another  palpable  proof  of  the 
impulsiveness  of  Napier's  character 
is  to  be  found  in  the  line  which  he 
took  up  in  politics,  and  to  which 
he  adhered  through  life.  His  ha- 
tred of  Toryism  and  of  the  Tories 
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knew  no  bounds  ;  it  coloured  all 
his  estimates,  not  of  principles  only, 
but  of  persons.  Informed  in  1812 
of  the  murder  of  Mr  Perceval,  he 
writes  about  the  calamity  in  these 
terms  :  "  It  is  a  horrible  unmanly 
deed  in  itself,  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  retribution  in  it.  He  first  began 
the  cry  of  intolerance  in  England. 
He  refused  to  let  bark  be  sent  to 
France  for  the  sick,  and  his  party 
first  broached  those  horrid  princi- 
ples of  giving  no  quarter  to  French- 
men, and  of  the  propriety  of  assas- 
sinating Buonaparte ;  he  has  be- 
come the  victim  of  his  own  doc- 
trines/' That  any  man  should 
have  so  believed  and  so  expressed 
himself,  after  the  complete  refuta- 
tion which  had  been  given  to  those 
stale  scandals,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  assuming  that  he  was 
too  much  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice  to  listen  to  reason.  Again, 
in  1820,  he  writes  from  Edinburgh  : 
"  The  air  is  cold  and  elastic,  and 
health  and  happiness  ought  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
would  be,  if  the  crushing  influence 
of  Toryism  was  not  so  decidedly 
prevalent."  Was  he  who  wrote 
thus  therefore  a  Whig  1  By  no 
means.  The  Whigs  would  have 
willingly  adopted  him  as  their  own, 
and  laid  out  every  conceivable  bait 
to  catch  him ;  but  they  could  not 
succeed.  During  the  height  of  the 
Keform  struggle,  we  are  told,  he 
denounced  them  as  traitors  to  the 
popular  cause,  because  "  they  did 
not  propose  in  their  Bill  a  franchise 
which,  after  thirty  years  of  unex- 
ampled progress  in  education  and 
knowledge,  would  even  now  be 
considered  by  the  majority  of  edu- 
cated men  as  dangerous  to  the  just 
balance  of  classes  and  interests." 
His  indignation  at  their  shortcom- 
ings, however,  by  no  means  re- 
strained him  from  giving  to  the 
general  policy  of  the  Whigs  such 
support  as  he  could ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  as  he  at  the 
time  fell  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  King  went  cordially 
with  his  Whig  Ministers,  so  his 
biographer,  writing  thirty  years 
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after  the  event,  repeats  that  mis- 
statement.  Speaking  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  in  1831  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr  Brace  observes, 
"William  IV.  hesitated  until  the 
Opposition  peers,  by  endeavouring 
to  intimidate  him  from  the  exer- 
cise of  his  prerogative,  decided 
him  upon  an  immediate  dissolution. 
So  indignant  was  his  Majesty  that 
he  wished  to  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  once  in  a  hackney  coach, 
and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
wait  for  the  royal  carriages."  It 
was  silly  enough  in  Napier  to  be- 
lieve this  idle  tale  in  1831,  and  in 
his  speech  at  Devizes  to  praise  the 
King  for  doing  what  he  would  have 
gladly  left  undone.  But  how  Mr 
Bruce,  or  anybody  else,  with  so 
many  sources  of  information  open 
to  him,  can  be  ignorant  that  poor 
King  William  IV.  was  cajoled  and 
wellnigh  forced  into  the  proceed- 
ing, is  indeed  surprising.  When 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  arrived  at  the  palace 
to  ask  for  a  dissolution,  the  King 
at  first  refused.  When  pressed,  he 
endeavoured  to  get  off  upon  the 
plea  that  the  royal  carriages  had 
not  been  ordered,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  get  them  ready ; 
and,  finally,  on  learning  that  they 
were  actually  at  the  door,  and  that 
the  Chancellor,  without  consulting 
his  Majesty,  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  order  them  round,  he  stormed 
and  swore,  and  gave  way  at  last  to 
something  not  far  removed  from 
threats.  Napier  might  be,  and  pro- 
bably was,  deceived  on  these  heads, 
because  the  same  agency  which,  in 
1831,  misled  the  King,  misled  the 
people  also  ;  but  his  biographer's 
repetition  of  a  long-exploded  fable 
is  not  so  easy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Once  embarked  on  the  sea  of 
politics,  Napier  spread  his  sails 
abroad,  and  went  before  the  wind. 
He  spoke  well,  and  delivered  him- 
self in  terms  so  unmeasured  as  to 
mislead,  in  a  great  degree,  both 
those  who  heard  and  those  who 
read  his  speeches.  He  was  imme- 
diately put  down  as  one  who  was 
prepared  to  stop  at  nothing  ;  and 
for  a  leader  of  this  sort  there  was  a 
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party  in  the  State,  more  formidable, 
perhaps,  from  its  numbers  than  for 
any  other  reason,  which  felt  the 
need.  This  party  was  anxious  to 
establish  a  national  guard.  Its 
leaders  distrusted  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  hoped,  by  a  display  of 
physical  force,  to  keep  the  former 
up  to  the  mark.  But  a  national 
guard  is  more  easily  talked  about 
than  constituted ;  and  this,  to  do 
them  justice,  the  y earners  after 
ultra-liberalism  very  well  under- 
stood. Hence  the  application  to 
Napier  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  armed  fellow-citizens,  in  con- 
veying which  the  present  Sir  Er- 
skine  Perry  and  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Buller  were  the  organs.  Mr  Bruce 
has  done  a  good  work  in  printing 
these  gentlemen's  letters  ;  they  are 
curiosities  in  their  way,  and  con- 
firm the  belief  long  entertained, 
and  now  generally  accepted,  that 
the  Whigs  of  1830  had  excited  in 
the  people  hopes  which  they  never 
intended  to  realise.  Napier  de- 
clined the  honour  thus  proposed 
to  him  for  reasons  which,  as  far  as 
they  go,  do  him  honour.  His  re- 
ply to  Sir  Erskine  (then  Mr)  Perry 
will  repay  the  labour  of  perusal  ; 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  logical  than 
a  similar  communication  to  Mr 
Buller,  though  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  for  obvious  reasons, 
touches  the  core  of  the  matter. 

Napier  not  only  refused  to  be- 
come the  Lafayette  of  England, 
he  declined  more  than  one  invita- 
tion to  be  returned  to  Parliament. 
Neither  the  state  of  his  health  nor 
the  extent  of  his  means  would  bear 
the  pressure ;  and  having  thrown 
himself  into  the  preparation  of  his 
great  historical  work,  he  was  too 
wise  to  be  drawn  away  from  it  by 
any  lesser  ambition.  At  the  same 
time  he  continued  to  play  the  part 
of  a  local  orator  and  agitator.  Be- 
sides his  speeches  at  Devizes,  he 
delivered  himself  at  Bath  of  more 
than  one  oration,  and  became  a  not 
unfrequent  correspondent  both  of 
the  London  and  of  country  news- 
papers. For  he  had  some  years 
previously  established  himself  at 
Freshford,  and  paid  only  occasional 
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visits  to  the  metropolis.  His  poli- 
tical speeches,  like  his  letters  to 
the  newspapers,  must  have  embar- 
rassed the  heads  of  the  party  which 
he  professed  to  support,  almost  as 
much  as  they  encouraged  them. 
He  was  bitter  enough  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  resistance  to  what  he 
called  progress,  and  from  time  to 
time  rated  the  House  of  Lords  for 
presuming  to  mistrust  some  of  the 
bills  sent  up  to  it.  But  whenever 
genuine  Whig  measures  came  to  be 
discussed,  such  as  the  new  Poor- 
law  in  its  original  severity,  and  a 
Government  opposition  to  Lord 
Ashley's  Factory  Bill,  he  turned 
sharp  upon  his  friends.  Neither 
was  he  scrupulous  about  charging 
the  Government  with  remissness 
in  the  work  which  it  had  been 
called  into  power  to  accomplish. 
Let  anybody  read  Napier's  speeches 
delivered  in  1836,  on  the  sub- 
jects of  Irish  Church  and  Irish 
Corporation  Reform,  and  he  will 
perfectly  understand  why  a  reform- 
ing Ministry  was  tempted  from 
time  to  time  to  exclaim,  "Save 
us  from  our  friend!"  The  truth 
is,  that  Napier's  heart  and  Na- 
pier's head  were  often,  we  had 
almost  said  generally,  in  antagon- 
ism one  to  the  other.  He  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  distress,  and 
was  therefore  ready  to  confiscate 
the  savings  of  the  industrious  and 
the  wealthy  in  order  to  maintain 
in  luxury  the  profligate  and  the 
idle.  He  saw  that  the  Irish  cottier 
paid  tithe  to  the  minister  of  a 
religion  of  which  he  was  not  a  pro- 
fessor, and  to  deliver  him  from  that 
imaginary  wrong  he  was  prepared 
to  hand  over  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  to  the  Irish 
landowners.  And  so  it  was  through- 
out. A  generous  impulse  led  him 
to  shout  for  manhood  suffrage  and 
the  ballot.  Reverence  for  estab- 
lished institutions  and  the  love  of 
order  made  him  insist  upon  main- 
taining the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  little,  on  any  point  which  touch- 
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ed  his  feelings,  could  he  be  guided 
by  reason. 

Of  Napier's  intense  devotion  to 
the  members  of  his  own  family, 
and  especially  to  his  brothers 
Charles  and  George,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  except  with  respect. 
Charles  and  George  Napier  were 
both  admirable  men  ;  the  latter 
the  more  amiable  ;  the  former,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  abler  of  the 
two ;  and  their  long  and  excellent 
service  well  deserved  the  honours 
with  which  their  country  rewarded 
them.  But  William  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  see  the  matter 
in  this  point  of  view.  He  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  they  were  ne- 
glected men.  In  season  and  out 
of  season,  with  or  without  a  fair 
excuse,  he  stepped  forth  to  defend 
them  ;  and  to  defend  them  not  un- 
frequently  when  no  human  being 
thought  seriously  of  doing  them 
wrong.  In  the  case  of  Charles 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for 
this.  Wherever  he  went,  he  con- 
trived to  make  as  many  enemies  as 
friends ;  and  as  he  generally  quar- 
relled with  those  who  were  his 
official  superiors,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  came  to  grief,  sometimes 
unjustly.  But  George  needed  no 
champion  ;  everybody  loved  as 
well  as  respected  him ;  and  though 
opportunities  were  wanting,  after 
he  had  attained  to  rank,  of  showing 
what  was  in  him,  he  did  whatever 
he  was  appointed  to  do  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  Even  for  George, 
however,  William  must  needs  draw 
his  pen,  and  enter  the  lists  with  a 
Quaker.  It  happened  in  1857  that, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Peace  and 
Aborigines  Society,  Mr  Samuel 
Gurney  took  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  wars  which  had  occurred  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  delivered 
himself  to  this  effect:— "That  it 
was  bad  in  principle  to  employ 
military  men  as  governors  of  that 
colony.  That  when  military  men 
were  in  power,  their  appeal  would 
always  be  to  the  sword ;  that  men 
of  commerce  or  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples ought  to  be  so  employed ; 
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and  that  the  only  just  policy  ever 
exercised  at  the  Cape  was  Lord 
Glenelg's  policy,  because  it  was  a 
Christian  policy."  Anybody,  ex- 
cept William  Napier,  would  have 
allowed  twaddle  like  this  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and,  probably,  had  not 
a  Napier  chanced  to  be  governor 
of  the  Cape  for  some  years,  be- 
tween 1837  and  1846,  even  William 
would  have  exercised  this  amount 
of  forbearance ;  but  words  of  cen- 
sure, however  general  and  meaning- 
less, could  not  be  allowed  to  pass, 
provided  there  was  the  remotest 
risk  of  their  being  understood  as 
applied  to  a  brother.  A  letter  to 
Mr  Samuel  Gurney  accordingly  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Times  '  of  the  13th 
November,  signed  W.  Napier,  and 
filled  with  Napierisms  of  the  purest 
water.  Not  only  is  Sir  George 
shown  therein  to  have  been  a  peace- 
loving,  peace-preserving  chief -ma- 
gistrate, but  every  benefit  which 
he  conferred  upon  the  colony,  and 
some  perhaps  which  he  did  not 
confer,  are  elaborately  specified. 
"  In  behalf,  then,  of  an  absent 
brother,"  so  the  defensive  part  of 
the  document  concludes,  "I  say  that 
these  things,  Friend  Gurney,  thou 
should  est  have  known  and  consid- 
ered before  uttering  thy  sweeping 
assertion  that,  from  1836,  constant 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sword,  and 
that  all  military  governors  would 
appeal  to  that  weapon." 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  Napier  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  more  by 
his  letter  than  he  probably  intend- 
ed. Mr  Gurney  answered  it  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  and, 
adopting  all  his  adversary's  state- 
ments as  correct,  came  out  from  the 
controversy  certainly  not  a  discom- 
fited reasoner. 

William's  literary  contests  in  de- 
fence of  the  renown  of  his  brother 
Charles  were  at  once  on  a  larger 
scale  and  a  great  deal  more  justifi- 
able than  this.  But  for  his  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  temper,  Charles 
Napier  would  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  day.  Next  to 
the  Great  Duke,  he  was  beyond 
compare  the  ablest  officer  whom 
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the  British  army  has  in  modern 
times  produced  ;  and  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  gov- 
erning men,  and  especially  Asiatics. 
But  he  possessed  also  to  an  exag- 
gerated extent  the  arrogance  of  his 
race,  and  was  intolerant  of  contra- 
diction, whether  it  came  from  an 
equal  or  a  superior.  When  serving 
on  the  Staff  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
he  quarrelled  with  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  and  was  obliged  to 
go  home,  interrupting  thereby  a 
very  valuable  work  on  which  he  had 
entered.  In  Scinde  he  treated  the 
gallant  and  chivalrous  Outram  with 
a  mixture  of  superciliousness  and 
severity  which  nothing  could  justi- 
fy ;  and  by-and-by,  being  sent  back 
to  India  to  retrieve,  as  was  assum- 
ed, the  disasters  incurred  by  Lord 
Gough,  he  soon  made  the  place  too 
hot  to  hold  him.  He  found  his 
match  both  in  decision  of  character 
and  self-reliance  in  the  late  Lord 
Dalhousie ;  and,  whoever  was  right 
on  the  immediate  point  about 
which  the  Governor -General  and 
the  Commander -in -Chief  fell  out, 
nothing  could  be  more  obvious 
than  that,  right  or  wrong,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Commander  -  in- 
Chief  to  act  as  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral required ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Sir  Charles's  resignation, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  a  military  mistake. 
But  no  power  on  earth  could  per- 
suade him  or  his  brother  to  see  this. 
After  publishing  a  history  of  Sir 
Charles's  conquest  of  Scinde — a 
work  which,  with  all  the  faults,  by 
no  means  exhibits  all  the  excellen- 
cies, of  the  '  History  of  the  Peninsu- 
lar War' — William  set  himself,  on 
his  brother's  death,  to  compile  a 
memoir  of  the  man ;  which,  founded 
mainly  on  Sir  Charles's  journal,  is 
not  only  a  deeply  interesting  but  a 
very  valuable  performance.  It  never 
attempts  to  disguise  the  failings  in 
the  hero's  character ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  treats  them  as  if  they  had 
been  excellencies ;  yet,  by  the  mere 
force  of  the  narrative,  it  carries  the 
reader  so  completely  along,  that  he 
has  begun  half  to  believe  as  the 
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author  wishes  him  to  believe ; — and 
then  a  sudden  revulsion  occurs. 
All  at  once  the  story  is  interrupted, 
that  space  may  be  found  for  a  furi- 
ous onslaught  on  individual  char- 
acter, and  the  most  unscrupul- 
ous imputation  of  motives.  This, 
however,  was  William  Napier's  way. 
He  was  incapable  of  distinguishing 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand  between 
power  and  violence.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  blame,  without  at  the 
same  time  pouring  out  torrents  of 
abuse.  The  consequence  is  that 
his  writings  lose  half  their  value  in 
our  eyes,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
misjudging  a  question,  where  he 
has  truth  on  his  side,  because  his 
manner  of  expressing  it  offends  us. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  notice 
of  a  very  pleasant  book  we  have 
made  no  effort  to  adhere,  while 
speaking  of  the  subject  of  it,  to 
chronological  order.  There  was  the 
less  necessity  to  do  so,  because  all 
who  read  these  pages  will  not,  we 
suspect,  be  satisfied  till  they  have 
read  the  biography  itself.  They 
will  find  there,  pleasantly  traced, 
the  ebbs  and  flows  of  a  busy  and 
useful  life ;  the  story  of  Napier's 
removal  from  one  place  of  residence 
to  another,  of  the  intimacies  which 
he  formed,  and  of  the  correspond- 
ence which  he  kept  up.  And 
among  these  vicissitudes  we  are 
mistaken  if  the  brief  narrative  of 
his  career  as  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Guernsey  do  not  strike  them  as 
pre-eminently  characteristic.  He 
no  sooner  plants  foot  on  the  soil  of 
his  viceroyalty  than  he  begins  a 
war  of  aggression  against  its  cus- 
toms and  institutions.  The  laws 
which  have  been  in  force  since  the 
date  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the 
constitution  of  the  courts  which 
are  coeval  with  these  laws,  offend 
him  utterly.  He  assails  the  one  in 
his  communications  with  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  threatens  to  super- 
sede the  other,  if  needs  be,  by  force 
of  arms.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
gets  into  hot  water  with  everybody, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  suppos- 
ed hazard  of  a  rebellion  a  regiment 
of  infantry  is  sent  at  a  day's  notice 
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to  reinforce  him.  That  Napier  was 
substantially  right  in  all  the  com- 
plaints which  he  made  no  man  en- 
tertains, or  ever  did  entertain,  the 
smallest  doubt.  It  is  ridiculous 
that  there  should  exist  within  easy 
sail  of  the  Hampshire  coast  a  clus- 
ter of  islands  subject  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  which  shall  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  the  dispensation  of  justice 
all  but  impossible,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  they  have  been  so 
managed  ever  since  William  the 
Norman  annexed  them  to  the  realm 
which  he  had  subdued.  But  just 
as  little  possible  is  it  to  deny  that 
of  all  men  then  living  William  Na- 
pier was  the  very  last  to  whom  the 
care  of  correcting  an  evil  so  in- 
veterate might  with  safety  have 
been  intrusted.  Poor  dear  fellow, 
it  was  the  one  and  the  same  over- 
mastering impatience  of  wrong 
which  impelled  him  to  break  open 
the  prison-door  of  Guernsey,  and 
to  attack  with  his  fists  the  game- 
keeper on  the  banks  of  the  Avon, 
who  had  wrested  a  fishing-rod 
from  his  interesting  son,  and  threat- 
ened to  beat  him.  Verily,  if  Wil- 
liam Napier  was  not  the  child  of 
impulse,  there  never  lived  a  human 
being  of  whom  that  principle  of 
action  might,  with  any  show  of 
justice,  be  predicated. 

The  life  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
was  not  published  till  1857.  Be- 
fore that  date  death  had  begun  to 
make  fearful  gaps  among  the  friends 
of  the  accomplished  author.  His 
first  great  grief  on  that  account  was 
in  1822,  when  Napoleon  breathed 
his  last  at  St  Helena.  Napier  wept 
over  that  idol  of  his  admiration  as 
if  he  had  been  a  brother.  Several 
of  his  children,  and  among  the  rest 
a  daughter,  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached,  had  dropped;  and  by-and- 
by  came  the  deaths  first  of  his 
brother  Charles,  next  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  then,  in  quick 
succession,  of  Sir  George,  of  Lord 
Raglan,  and  of  Lord  Hardinge. 
Each  blow  as  it  fell  seemed  to 
crush  him.  Nor  was  the  state  of 
his  own  health  such  as  to  encour- 
3  B 
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age  in  himself  or  in  the  loving 
circle  which  surrounded  him,  very 
sanguine  hopes  of  a  protracted  ex- 
istence. He  never  recovered  from 
the  wound  in  the  spine  which  he 
received  in  the  fight  of  Cazal  Noval, 
and  ague,  which  first  set  upon  him 
amid  the  marshes  of  the  Guadiana, 
troubled  him  continually.  At  last 
he  became  unable  to  walk  and  even 
to  write,  yet  the  spirit  retained 
much  of  its  elasticity,  and  almost 
all  its  original  fire  ;  for  the  letters 
which  he  dictated  from  his  sick-bed 
at  Scinde  House  are  to  the  full  as 
interesting  as  any  in  this  collection. 
From  the  day  of  his  marriage, 
Napier  had  been  devotedly  attached 
to  his  wife.  It  was  well  his  part 
to  be  so,  for  there  never  lived  a 
woman  who,  more  completely  than 
Lady  Napier,  gave  herself  up  "  to 
love,  cherish,  and  obey"  her  hus- 
band. We  have  told  how  she  aided 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  great 
work;  and  we  may  add,  that  as 
long  as  her  strength  lasted,  she  was 
his  right  hand.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  these  two  lamps,  which  burned 
so  entirely  the  one  in  the  light  of 
the  other,  could  not  continue  to 
burn  separately.  Lady  Napier's 
health  had  long  been  delicate.  For 
sixteen  years  she  laboured  under  a 
disease  which  care  and  skill  may 
keep  at  bay  for  a  while,  but  which, 
sooner  or  later,  carries  off  its  vic- 
tim. During  the  greater  part  of 
1859,  the  disease  gained  ground 
upon  her  rapidly,  and  Napier  was 
himself  by  this  time  bed-ridden  and 
dying. 

"It  was  not  thought  either  prudent 
or  necessary  to  disturb  Sir  "William's 
mind  with  the  tidings  ;  and  when 
Lady  Napier's  visits  to  him  were  neces- 
sarily discontinued,  he  imagined  some 
ordinary  ailment  to  be  the  cause.  But 
a  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  last 
letter,  Lady  Napier  was  seized  with  sud- 
den insensibility,  and  continued  in  that 
state  so  long,  that  her  medical  attendant 
thought  it  very  doubtful  if  she  would 
ever  recover  from  it.  It  became  there- 
fore imperative  to  inform  Sir  William  of 
her  real  condition.  That  announcement 
was  accepted  by  him  as  his  own  sum- 
mons. From  that  moment  it  appeared 
as  if  he  gave  up  all  thought  or  desire  of 
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life.  He  who  had  shown  wonderful  for- 
titude under  his  own  sufferings,  and 
even  to  the  very  last,  when  not  in  the 
worst  paroxysms,  manifested  such  an 
elasticity  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  now 
at  last  gave  up  the  struggle.  He  refused 
all  nourishment  as  loathsome  to  him, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  like  the 
Israelitish  king,  and  almost  literally 
grieved  his  life  away.  For  days  after 
his  wife's  danger  became  known  to  him, 
he  would  see  no  one  ;  and  when  his  son- 
in-law,  when  first  arriving,  went  to  him 
by  the  doctor's  wish,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  roused  to  talk,  he  found 
him  with  tears  rolling  slowly  down  his 
cheeks,  thinking,  as  he  said,  over  forty- 
eight  years  of  married  happiness,  which 
was  coming  to  its  end.  After  all  his 
long  pains,  it  was  not  his  disease  but 
sorrow  which  overcame  his  extraordinary 
strength  and  vitality;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  departure  of  hope  and  the 
desire  to  live,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  lingered  on  for  some  time 
longer.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  now,  as  he  writes,  occurs  to  the 
author's  memory,  that  during  Sir  Wil- 
liam's long  and  terrible  illness  of  the 
previous  winter,  when  his  condition  ap- 
peared quite  hopeless  to  all,  he  said, 
'  My  life  for  some  years  back  has  not 
been  a  very  enviable  one  ;  still,  bad  as 
it  was,  and  worse  as  it  must  be  if  I  sur- 
vive this  attack,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like 
to  live  for  a  few  months  longer.  I  should 
feel  that  a  few  months  more  of  life,  see- 
ing my  friends,  hearing  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world,  and  finding  much  enjoy- 
ment, as  I  have  always  done,  in  spite  of 
my  pain,  would  be  a  great  boon — a  great 
loon  !  '  And  so  strong  was  his  hearer's 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  sick  man's 
strength  of  will,  that  he  communicated 
to  the  rest  of  the  family  his  conviction, 
based  on  Sir  William's  words,  that  he 
would  recover  from  that  attack. 

' '  Contrary  to  expectation,  Lady  Na- 
pier became  better ;  but  as  she  lay  in  one 
room,  and  her  husband  in  another,  it 
was  doubtful  which  would  first  break, 
by  death,  the  strong  chain  of  forty-eight 
years'  riveting,  which  bound  them  to- 
gether. 

"After  lying  in  the  state  above  de- 
scribed all  January,  on  Friday  the  10th 
of  February  Sir  William's  great  strength 
began  to  yield.  During  the  last  two 
weeks,  to  the  inexpressible  comfort  of 
his  children,  all  acute  pain  appeared  to 
have  departed.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
1 2th,  death  was  evidently  very  near.  His 
wife  was  wheeled  into  his  room  on  a  sofa, 
and  placed  beside  his  bed,  where  she  re- 
mained about  an  hour.  He  did  not 
speak,  but  she  said  he  certainly  knew 
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her ;  and  thus  they  took  their  silent 
farewell  of  a  companionship  which  had 
so  greatly  blessed  their  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. His  face  had  worn  all  that  day 
that  indescribable  expression  of  peace 
and  ineffable  rest  which  often  marks  the 
countenances  of  those  in  their  latest 
moments  who  have  gone  through  very 
prolonged  sufferings,  and  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  breathed  his 
life  away  so  gently,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  when  the  breathing  ceased. 
His  children,  grand-children,  sons  and 
daughters-in-law  were  with  him  at  the 
last ;  and  his  son  held  a  mirror  to  the 
placid  lips  for  many  moments  before  he 
could  feel  assured  that  he  had  really  lost 
a  father." 

This  is  beautifully  told,  as  is  the 
narrative  of  the  funeral,  for  which, 
however,  we  cannot  find  room.  In- 
deed two  words,  so  to  speak,  in 
review  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  the  man,  are  all  that,  we  shall 
venture  to  set  down,  before  we  take 
our  leave  of  volumes  which  have 
afforded  to  us,  as  they  will,  we  are 
confident,  afford  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  no  ordinary  gratification. 

Sir  William  Napier's  friend,  Sir 
James  Shaw  Kennedy,  has  placed 
this  sentence  upon  record  :  "  I  con- 
sider William  Napier  to  have  been, 
without  exception,  the  man  of  the 
greatest  genius  I  ever  knew." 
Without  going  quite  so  far  as  this, 
we  freely  admit  that  William  Na- 
pier's genius  was  of  a  very  high 
order.  In  the  first  place,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  entirely  educated 
himself.  He  gained  nothing  from 
his  schoolmasters,  and  very  little 
from  those  under  whose  immediate 
command  his  early  life  as  a  soldier 
was  spent  ;  yet  in  the  course  of 
that  early  life,  ranging  over  a  course 
of  six  years,  he  made  himself  a  first- 
rate  regimental  officer,  and  an  ac- 
complished man.  He  joined  the 
army  ignorant  of  all  languages 
except  his  own,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  that  was  elementary  and  im- 
perfect. Before  he  attained  to 
middle  life  he  was  master,  not  only 
of  the  most  important  languages  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  literature  of 
Home,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany. 
It  does  not  appear  that  music  ever 
claimed  any  share  of  his  attention ; 
but  as  a  painter  he  might  have  at- 
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tained  to  eminence  had  he  chosen ; 
and  the  few  specimens  of  his  skill 
as  a  sculptor  which  survive  show 
that  for  form  he  possessed  the  finest 
and  most  accurate  taste. 

Occasionally  he  indulged,  as  men 
of  genius  are  wont  to  do,  in  poetry. 
The  thought  which  pervades  his 
fragment,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
never  mean ;  the  language  in  which 
he  clothes  it  is  always  graceful. 
But  he  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  Napier's  powers 
must  examine  them  rather  in  his 
familiar  letters  to  his  friends,  than 
in  the  more  elaborate  of  his  publish- 
ed works.  His  correspondence  with 
General  Shaw  Kennedy  on  the  de- 
fences of  the  country — his  specu- 
lations as  to  coming  events  be- 
fore the  Crimean  war  began  —  his 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
great  generals  of  all  ages,  from 
Hannibal  and  Alexander  down  to 
Napoleon  and  Wellington,  are  not 
more  masterpieces  of  eloquence  in 
style  than  they  are  models  of  accu- 
rate deduction  and  consecutive  rea- 
soning. Whether  Napier,  had  cir- 
cumstances given  him  the  command 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  would  have 
fulfilled  the  idea  which  the  more 
sanguine  of  his  admirers  entertain- 
ed of  him,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  soldier 
who  is  best  able  in  his  closet  to 
draw  out  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
is  the  fittest  man  to  carry  into  effect 
his  own  suggestions.  Jomini  stands 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  theoreti- 
cal strategists,  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  has  most  ably  established 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war ;  yet 
Jomini,  when  employed  as  chief 
of  the  staff  with  the  Russian  army, 
entirely  broke  down.  Let  us  not, 
however,  be  misunderstood.  We 
would  not  for  a  moment  appear  to 
insinuate  that  any  such  failure  was 
probable,  far  less  inevitable,  in 
William  Napier's  case.  At  the 
same  time,  it  appears  to  us,  looking 
to  what  he  actually  did,  especially 
in  the  attack  upon  the  Rhune 
mountain,  the  feat'  on  which  he 
chiefly  prided  himself,  that  his  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  temperament 
which,  at  a  critical  moment,  might 
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have  led  him  to  refine  too  much  ; 
and  thus,  in  seeking  to  effect  some- 
thing in  the  best  possible  manner, 
to  miss  the  opportunity  of  effecting 
it  at  all.  As  a  probable  leader  of 
armies,  therefore,  we  think  that  no 
injustice  will  be  done  him  if  we 
rank  him,  where  he  himself  would 
have  chosen  his  place,  below  his 
brother  Charles.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  brother  Charles  could  no 
more  have  speculated  as  he  did 
from  his  sick-bed  in  1853  than  he 
could  have  written  the  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  But  in  truth 
this  is  arguing,  not  after,  but  before 
an  event.  The  whole  world  allows 
that  if  ever  man  understood  what 
armies  ought  to  be,  and  what  they 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  do, 
William  Napier  was  that  man. 
How  he  would  have  handled  them 
if  the  opportunity  had  come  in  his 
way  must  be  left  for  ever  uncertain. 
Napier's  disposition  was  frank, 
generous,  irascible,  and  unforgiving. 
He  was  the  warmest  of  friends,  the 
bitterest  of  enemies.  As  he  never 
forgot  a  kindness  done  to  himself 
or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  so 
he  never  forgave  a  slight,  however 
unintentionally  inflicted,  nor  meas- 
ured the  terms  in  which  it  should 
be  censured.  Few  men  were  ever 
involved  in  such  a  number  of  per- 
sonal quarrels ;  none  ever  got,  upon 
the  whole,  better  out  of  them.  He 
was  ready  to  accept  a  challenge  by 
whomsoever  sent,  rather  than  modi- 
fy the  most  heedlessly  severe  state- 
ment to  which  he  had  committed 
himself.  He  was  just  as  ready  to 
engage  in  a  bout  of  fisticuffs  with 
any  man  not  in  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  happened  to  offend 
him.  We  find  that  his  biographer 
has  recorded  not  fewer  than  six  cases 
of  knocking  down,  besides  the  appli- 
cation of  a  horsewhip  to  the  face  of 
a  French  blackguard  who  insulted 
him  in  a  crowd  in  Paris.  His  con- 
troversial writings,  likewise,  almost 
always  degenerate  after  the  opening 
sentence  into  mere  abuse,  and  not 
unfrequently  consist  of  little  else. 
He  was  as  reckless  with  his  pen  as 
with  his  fist.  Yet  there  surrounded 
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this  display  of  temper  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  nobleness,  it  was  so 
manifest  that  his  faults  sprang  from 
a  chivalrous  sense  of  right — not  al- 
ways, in  the  indulgence,  wisely  di- 
rected— that  with  few  exceptions 
even  those  who  had  the  best  reason 
to  be  angry  with  him  bore  him  no 
lasting  ill-will.  As  to  his  friends, 
they  were  numerous,  and  they  loved 
him  like  a  brother. 

If  Napier  had  kept  clear  of  poli- 
tics his  reputation  would  have  stood 
even  higher  than  it  does.  He  had 
never  studied  th  e  subj  ect,and  seemed 
incapable  of  studying  it.  For  politi- 
cal economy,  considered  as  a  science, 
he  entertained  and  always  expressed 
sovereign  contempt ;  indeed,  of  the 
real  purpose  for  which  society  exists 
he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Hence 
his  Whiggery  or  Radicalism  had  its 
origin  in  impulse  quite  as  much  as 
his  personal  loves  and  hatreds.  He 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  distress, 
and  never  paused  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  it.  He  would  have 
everybody  relieved  who  complained 
of  poverty,  whether  the  complain- 
ant were  willing  to  do  anything  for 
himself  or  not.  In  like  manner 
the  shouts  of  any  mob  to  which  he 
happened  to  address  himself  were 
accepted  by  him  as  evidence  of  the 
fitness  of  what  he  called  the  people 
to  choose  their  own  rulers  and  make 
their  own  laws.  Hence  his  advo- 
cacy of  manhood  suffrage  and  vote 
by  ballot,  under  the  inexplicable 
delusion  that  these  things  were 
quite  compatible  with  the  continued 
existence  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, which  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed his  life  to  uphold.  Let  us 
not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  nature  in  which  there 
is  so  much  to  admire.  We  may  not 
look  for  perfection  on  this  side  of 
the  grave ;  wherefore  William  Napier 
may  well  rest  in  his,  with  so  much 
recorded  concerning  him,  that,  in 
spite  of  some  blemishes  overshad- 
owed by  a  thousand  admirable  qual- 
ities, he  was  a  noble  creature,  of 
whom,  as  a  soldier,  an  author,  and 
a  man,  his  country  has  just  reason 
to  be  proud. 
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CHRONICLES   OF  CARLINGFORD  :    THE  PERPETUAL   CURATE. 


PART   XII. — CHAPTER   XXXVII. 


THE  little  assembly  which  met  in 
the  vestry  of  Carlingford  Church 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Perpetual  Curate,  had  so  many 
different  interests  in  hands  when  it 
dispersed,  and  so  much  to  do,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  narrator  of 
this  history  to  decide  which  thread 
should  be  taken  up  first.  Of  all 
the  interlocutors,  however,  perhaps 
Mr  Proctor  was  the  one  who  had 
least  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to 
explain  himself,  and  accordingly 
demands  in  the  first  place  the  at- 
tention of  an  impartial  historian. 
The  excellent  man  was  still  labour- 
ing under  much  perplexity  when 
the  bed  of  justice  was  broken  up. 
He  began  to  recollect  that  Mr  Went- 
worth's  explanation  on  the  previous 
night  had  convinced  him  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  to  see  that  it  was  in- 
deed altogether  inconceivable  that 
the  Curate  should  be  guilty ;  but 
then,  other  matters  still  more  dis- 
agreeable to  contemplate  than  Mr 
Wentworth's  guilt  came  in  to 
darken  the  picture.  This  vagabond 
Wodehouse,  whom  the  Curate  had 
taken  in  at  his  sister's  request — 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  mys- 
tery 1  Mr  Proctor  had  never  been 
anyhow  connected  with  mysteries ; 
he  was  himself  an  only  son,  and  had 
lived  a  straightforward  peaceable 
life.  Neither  he  nor  his  estimable 
parents,  so  far  as  the  late  Rector 
was  aware,  had  ever  done  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of ;  and  he  winced  a 
little  at  the  thought  of  connecting 
himself  with  concealment  and  se- 
crecy. And  then  the  Curate's  sud- 
den disappearance  on  the  previous 
evening  perplexed  and  troubled 
him.  He  imagined  all  kinds  of 
reasons  for  it  as  he  walked  down 
Grange  Lane.  Perhaps  Miss  Wode- 
house, who  would  not  receive  him- 
self, had  sent  for  Mr  Wentworth ; 
perhaps  the  vagabond  brother  was 
in  some  other  scrape,  out  of  which  he 


had  to  be  extricated  by  the  Curate's 
assistance.  Mr  Proctor  was  per- 
fectly honest,  and  indeed  determin- 
ed, in  his  "  intentions  ;"  but  every- 
body will  allow  that  for  a  middle- 
aged  lover  of  fifty  or  thereabouts, 
contemplating  a  sensible  match 
with  a  lady  of  suitable  years  and 
means,  to  find  suddenly  that  the 
object  of  his  affections  was  not 
only  a  penniless  woman,  but  the 
natural  guardian  of  an  equally 
penniless  sister,  was  startling,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  He  was  a  true 
man,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to 
decline  the  responsibility  altogether; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  perhaps 
more  eager  than  he  would  have 
been  otherwise,  seeing  that  his 
elderly  love  had  far  more  need  of 
his  devotion  than  he  had  ever 
expected  her  to  have  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, he  was  disturbed  by 
such  an  unlooked-for  change  of 
circumstances,  as  was  natural,  and 
did  not  quite  know  what  was  to 
be  done  with  Lucy.  He  was  full 
of  thoughts  on  this  subject  as 
he  proceeded  towards  the  house,  to 
the  interview  which,  to  use  senti- 
mental language,  was  to  decide  his 
fate.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr 
Proctor  was  not  in  a  state  of  very 
deep  anxiety  about  his  fate.  The 
idea  of  being  refused  was  too  un- 
reasonable an  idea  to  gain  much 
ground  in  his  mind.  He  was 
going  to  offer  his  personal  support, 
affection,  and  sympathy  to  Miss 
Wodehouse  at  the  least  fortunate 
moment  of  her  life  ;  and  if  there 
was  anything  consolatory  in  mar- 
riage at  all,  the  late  Rector  sensibly 
concluded  that  it  must  be  doubly 
comforting  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  offer  of  an 
honest  man's  hand  and  house  and 
income  was  not  a  likely  thing  to 
be  rejected  by  a  woman  of  Miss 
Wodehouse' s  experience  and  good 
sense — not  to  speak  of  his  heart, 
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which  was  very  honest  and  true 
and  affectionate,  though  it  had  out- 
lived the  fervours  of  youth.  Such 
was  Mr  Proctor's  view  of  the 
matter ;  and  the  chances  were 
strong  that  Miss  Wodehouse  en- 
tirely agreed  with  him  —  so,  but 
for  a  certain  shyness  which  made 
him  rather  nervous,  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  late 
Rector  was  in  a  state  of  special 
anxiety  about  the  answer  he  was 
likely  to  receive.  He  was,  how- 
ever, anxious  about  Lucy.  His 
bachelor  mind  was  familiar  with 
all  the  ordinary  traditions  about 
the  inexpediency  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  wife's  family ;  and 
he  had  a  little  of  the  primitive 
male  sentiment,  shared  one  way  or 
other  by  most  husbands,  that  the 
old  system  of  buying  a  woman 
right  out,  and  carrying  her  off  for 
his  own  sole  and  private  satisfac- 
tion, was,  after  all,  the  correct  way 
of  managing  such  matters.  To  be 
sure,  a  pretty,  young,  unmarried 
sister,  was  perhaps  the  least  ob- 
jectionable encumbrance  a  woman 
could  have  ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
Mr  Proctor  would  have  been  glad 
could  he  have  seen  any  feasible 
way  of  disposing  of  Lucy.  It  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question  to  think 
of  her  going  out  as  a  governess  ; 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  Mr 
Wentworth,  even  were  he  perfectly 
cleared  of  every  imputation,  having 
himself  nothing  to  live  upon,  could 
scarcely  offer  to  share  his  poverty 
with  poor  Mr  Wodehouse's  cher- 
ished pet  and  darling.  "  I  daresay 
she  has  been  used  to  live  expen- 
sively," Mr  Proctor  said  to  himself, 
wincing  a  little  in  his  own  mind  at 
the  thought.  It  was  about  one 
o'clock  when  he  reached  the  green 
door — an  hour  at  which,  during  the 
few  months  of  his  incumbency  at 
Carlingford,  he  had  often  presented 
himself  at  that  hospitable  house. 
Poor  Mr  Wodehouse  !  Mr  Proctor 
could  not  help  wondering  at  that 
moment  how  he  was  getting  on  in 
a  world  where,  according  to  ordi- 
nary ideas,  there  are  no  lunch  nor 
dinner  parties,  no  old  port  nor  sa- 
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voury  side-dishes.  Somehow  it  was 
impossible  to  realise  Mr  Wodehouse 
with  other  surroundings  than  those 
of  good -living  and  creature -com- 
fort. Mr  Proctor  sighed,  half  for 
the  departed,  half  at  thought  of 
the  strangeness  of  that  unknown 
life  for  which  he  himself  did  not 
feel  much  more  fitted  than  Mr 
Wodehouse.  In  the  garden  he 
saw  the  new  heir  sulkily  marching 
about  among  the  flower-beds  smok- 
ing, and  looking  almost  as  much 
out  of  place  in  the  sweet  tranquil- 
lity of  the  English  garden,  as  a 
churchwarden  of  Carlingford  or  a 
Fellow  of  All-Souls  could  look,  to 
carry  out  Mr  Proctor's  previous 
imagination,  in  the  vague  beatitude 
of  a  disembodied  heaven.  Wode- 
house was  so  sick  of  his  own  com- 
pany that  he  came  hastily  forward 
at  the  sight  of  a  visitor,  but  shrank 
a  little  when  he  saw  who  it  was. 

"I  suppose  you  have  brought 
some  news,"  he  said,  in  his  sullen 
way.  "  I  suppose  he  has  been 
making  his  statements,  has  he  1 
Much  I  care !  He  may  tell  what 
lies  he  pleases  ;  he  can't  do  me  any 
harm.  I  never  did  anything  but 
sign  my  own  name,  by  Jove !  Jack 
Wentworth  himself  says  so.  I  don't 
care  that  for  the  parson  and  his 
threats,"  said  Wodehouse,  snapping 
his  fingers  in  Mr  Proctor's  face. 
The  late  Rector  drew  back  a  little, 
with  a  shudder  of  disgust  and  resent- 
ment. He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  fellow  would  most  likely 
be  his  brother-in-law  presently,  and 
the  horror  he  felt  made  itself  visible 
in  his  face. 

"  I  am  quite  unaware  what  you 
can  mean,"  said  Mr  Proctor.  "  I  am 
a  parson,  but  I  never  made  any 
threats  that  I  know  of.  I  wish  to 
see  Miss  Wodehouse.  I — I  think 
she  expects  me  at  this  hour,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  embarrassment, 
turning  to  John,  who,  for  his  part, 
had  been  standing  by  in  a  way 
which  became  his  position  as  a  re- 
spectable and  faithful  servant,  wait- 
ing any  opportunity  that  might 
come  handy  to  show  his  disgust 
for  the  new  regime. 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  promptly, 
and  with  emphasis.  "  My  mistress 
expects  you,  sir.  She's  come  down 
to  the  drawing-room  for  the  first 
time.  Miss  Lucy  keeps  her  room, 
sir,  still ;  she's  dreadfully  cut  up, 
poor  dear  young  lady.  My  mistress 
will  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said 
John.  This  repetition  of  a  title 
which  Miss  Wodehouse  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  was 
intended  for  the  special  advantage 
of  the  new  master,  whom  John  had 
no  intention  of  recognising  in  that 
capacity.  "  If  you  should  know 
of  any  one,  sir,  as  is  in  want  of 
a  steady  servant,"  the  man  con- 
tinued, as  he  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  Mr 
Proctor,  whose  "intentions"  were 
legible  enough  to  John's  expe- 
rienced eyes — "  not  as  I'm  afeard 
of  getting  suited,  being  well  known 
in  Carlingford ;  but  it  would  come 
natural  to  be  with  a  friend  of  the 
family.  There  ain't  a  servant  in 
the  house,  sir,  as  will  stay  when 
the  ladies  go,  and  I  think  as  Miss 
Wodehouse  would  speak  for  me," 
said  John,  with  natural  astuteness. 
This  address  made  Mr  Proctor  a 
little  uneasy.  It  recalled  to  him 
the  unpleasant  side  of  the  import- 
ant transaction  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.  He  was  not  rich, 
and  did  not  see  his  way  now  to 
any  near  prospect  of  requiring  the 
services  of  "  a  steady  servant/'  and 
the  thought  made  him  sigh. 

"  We'll  see,"  he  said,  with  a  trou- 
bled look.  To  persevere  honour- 
ably in  his  "intentions"  was  one 
thing,  but  to  be  insensible  to  the 
loss  of  much  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  was  quite  another.  It  was 
accordingly  with  a  grave  and  some- 
what disturbed  expression  that  he 
went  to  the  interview  which  was  to 
"  decide  his  fate/'  Miss  Wodehouse 
was  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
looking  slightly  flushed  and  excited. 
Though  she  knew  it  was  very  wrong 
to  be  thus  roused  into  a  new  in- 
terest the  day  after  her  father's 
funeral,  the  events  altogether  had 
been  of  so  startling  a  descrip- 
tion that  the  usual  decorum  of 
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an  afflicted  household  had  already 
been  ruthlessly  broken.  And,  on 
the  whole,  notwithstanding  her 
watching  and  grief,  Mr  Proctor 
thought  he  had  never  seen  the  object 
of  his  affections  looking  so  well  as 
she  did  now  in  the  long  black  dress, 
which  suited  her  better  than  the 
faint  dove  colours  in  which  she 
arrayed  herself  by  preference.  She 
was  not,  it  is  true,  quite  sure  what 
Mr  Proctor  wanted  in  this  inter- 
view he  had  solicited,  but  a  certain 
feminine  instinct  instructed  her  in 
its  probable  eventualities.  So  she 
sat  in  a  subdued  flutter,  with  a  little 
colour  fluctuating  on  her  cheek,  a 
tear  in  her  eyes,  and  some  wonder 
and  expectation  in  her  heart.  Per- 
haps in  her  youth  Miss  Wodehouse 
might  have  come  to  such  a  feminine 
crisis  before  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  long 
ago,"  and  the  gentle  woman  had 
never  been  given  to  matrimonial 
speculations,  and  was  as  fresh  and 
inexperienced  as  any  girl.  The  black 
frame  in  which  she  was  set  made 
her  soft  colour  look  fresher  and  less 
faded.  Her  plaintive  voice,  the  gen- 
eral softness  of  her  demeanour,  look- 
ed harmonious  and  suitable  to  her 
circumstances.  Mr  Proctor,  who  had 
by  no  means  fallen  in  love  with  her 
on  account  of  any  remnants  of  beau- 
ty she  might  possess,  had  never  ad- 
mired her  so  much  as  he  did  now; 
he  felt  confused,  good  man,  as 
he  stood  before  her,  and,  seeing 
her  so  much  younger  and  fairer 
than  his  former  idea,  began  to  grow 
alarmed,  and  wonder  at  his  serenity. 
What  if  she  thought  him  an  old 
fogey1?  what  if  she  refused  him1? 
This  supposition  brought  a  crimson 
colour  to  Mr  Proctor's  middle-aged 
countenance,  and  was  far  from  re- 
storing his  courage.  It  was  a 
wonderful  relief  to  him  when  she, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  timid  woman, 
rushed  into  hasty  talk. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
yesterday,"  she  said  ;  "  Lucy  and  I 
were  very  grateful.  We  have  not 
many  relatives,  and  my  dear  fa- 
ther  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  late  Rector,  again 
embarrassed  by  the  tears  which 
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choked  her  voice,  "he  was  very 
much  respected  :  that  must  be  a 
consolation  to  you.  And  he  had  a 
long  life — and — and  I  suppose,  on 
the  whole,  a  happy  one/'  said  Mr 
Proctor,  "  with  you  and  your  sis- 
ter  " 

"  Oh,  Mr  Proctor,  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  put  up  with,"  said  Miss 
Wodeho use,  through  her  tears.  She 
had,  like  most  simple  people,  an 
instinctive  disinclination  to  admit 
that  anybody  was  or  had  been  hap- 
py. It  looked  like  an  admission  of 
inferiority.  "  Mamma's  death,  and 
poor  Tom,"  said  the  elder  sister. 
As  she  wiped  her  eyes,  she  almost 
forgot  her  own  little  feminine  nut- 
ter of  expectancy  in  respect  to  Mr 
Proctor  himself.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  going  to  happen  this  time,  and 
as  she  was  pretty  well  assured  that 
it  would  happen  one  day  or  another, 
she  was  not  anxious  about  it.  "  If 
I  only  knew  what  to  do  about 
Tom,"  she  continued,  with  a  vague 
appeal  in  her  voice. 

Mr  Proctor  got  up  from  his  chair 
and  walked  to  the  window.  When 
he  had  looked  out  he  came  back, 
rather  surprising  Miss  Wodehouse 
by  his  unlooked-for  movements. 
UI  wanted  very  much  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  you,"  he 
said,  growing  again  very  red.  "  I 
daresay  you  will  be  surprised — but 
I  have  accepted  another  living,  Miss 
Wodehouse ; "  and  here  the  good 
man  stopped  short  in  a  terrible 
state  of  embarrassment,  not  know- 
ing what  next  to  say. 

"Yes1?"  said  Miss  Wodehouse, 
interrogatively.  Her  heart  began 
to  beat  quicker,  but  perhaps  he  was 
only  going  to  tell  her  about  the 
new  work  he  had  undertaken  ;  and 
then  she  was  a  woman,  and  had 
some  knowledge,  which  came  by 
nature,  how  to  conduct  herself  on 
an  occasion  such  as  this. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  re- 
collect," said  Mr  Proctor—"  I  shall 
never  forget  it — one  time  when  we 
all  met  in  a  house  where  a  woman 
was  dying, — I  mean  your  sister  and 
young  Wentworth,  and  you  and  I, 
— and  neither  you  nor  I  knew  any- 
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thing  about  it,"  said  the  late  Rector, 
in  a  strange  voice.  It  was  not  a 
complimentary  way  of  opening  his 
subject,  and  the  occurrence  had  not 
made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
Miss  Wodehouse  as  upon  her  com- 
panion. She  looked  a  little  puzzled, 
and,  as  he  made  a  pause,  gave  only 
a  murmur  of  something  like  assent, 
and  waited  to  hear  what  more  he 
might  have  to  say. 

"  We  neither  of  us  knew  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  Mr  Proctor — 
"  neither  you  how  to  manage  her, 
nor  I  what  to  say  to  her,  though 
the  young  people  did.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  you  from  that  time. 
I  have  thought  I  should  like  to  try 
whether  I  was  good  for  anything 
now — if  you  would  help  me,';  said 
the  middle-aged  lover.  When  he 
had  said  this  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  once  more  looked  out, 
and  came  back  redder  than  ever. 
"  You  see  we  are  neither  of  us 
young,"  said  Mr  Proctor  ;  and  he 
stood  by  the  table  turning  over  the 
books  nervously,  without  looking 
at  her,  which  was  certainly  an  odd 
commencement  for  a  wooing. 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  Miss 
Wodehouse,  rather  primly.  She  had 
never  disputed  the  fact  by  word  or 
deed,  but  still  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  have  the  statement  thus  thrust 
upon  her  without  any  apparent  pro- 
vocation. It  was  not  the  sort  of 
thing  which  a  woman  expects  to 
have  said  to  her  under  such  circum- 
stances. "  I  am  sure  I  hope  you  will 
do  better — I  mean  be  more  com- 
fortable— this  time,"  she  continued, 
after  a  pause,  sitting  very  erect  on 
her  seat. 

"  If  you  will  help  me,"  said  Mr 
Proctor,  taking  up  one  of  the  books 
and  reading  the  name  on  it,  which 
was  lucky  for  him,  for  it  was  Miss 
Wodehouse' s  name,  which  he  either 
had  forgotten  or  never  had  known. 

And  here  they  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  What  was  she  to  say  1  She 
was  a  little  affronted,  to  tell  the 
truth,  that  he  should  remember 
more  distinctly  than  anything  else 
her  age,  and  her  unlucky  failure  on 
that  one  occasion.  "  You  have  just 
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said  that  I  could  not  manage,"  said 
the  mild  woman,  not  without  a 
little  vigour  of  her  own  ;  "  and  how 
then  could  I  help  you,  Mr  Proctor  1 
Lucy  knows  a  great  deal  more  about 
parish  work  than  I  do,"  she  went 
on  in  a  lower  tone ;  and  for  one  half 
of  a  second  there  arose  in  the  mind 
of  the  elder  sister  a  kind  of  wistful 
half  envy  of  Lucy,  who  was  young, 
and  knew  how  to  manage — a  feel- 
ing which  died  in  unspeakable  re- 
morse and  compunction  as  soon  as 
it  had  birth. 

"  But  Lucy  would  not  have  me," 
said  the  late  Rector ;  "  and  indeed  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  with 
her  if  she  would  have  me; — but 

you It  is  a  small  parish,  but  it's 

not  a  bad  living.  I  should  do  all 
I  could  to  make  you  comfortable. 
At  least  we  might  try,"  said  Mr 
Proctor,  in  his  most  insinuating 
tone.  "  Don't  you  think  we  might 

try  1  at  least  it  would  do "  He 

was  going  to  say  "  no  harm,"  but 
on  second  thoughts  rejected  that 
expression.  "  At  least  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  you  would,"  said  the 
excellent  man,  with  renewed  con- 
fusion. "  It's  a  nice  little  rectory, 
with  a  pretty  garden,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  and — and  perhaps — 
it  might  help  you  to  settle  about 
going  away — and — and  I  daresay 
there  would  be  room  for  Lucy. 
Don't  you  think  you  would  try  1 " 
cried  Mr  Proctor,  volunteering,  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  very  hospitality 
which  he  had  thought  it  hard  might 
be  required  of  him ;  but  somehow 
his  suit  seemed  to  want  backing 
at  the  actual  moment  when  it  was 
being  made. 

As  for  Miss  Wodehouse,  she  sat 
and  listened  to  him  till  he  began  to 
falter,  and  then  her  composure  gave 
way  all  at  once.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  her  cry  at  any  time, 
and  now  she  broke  into  irrestrain- 
able  sobs  and  tears.  "  But  as  for 
trying,"  she  gasped,  in  broken 
mouthfuls  of  speech,  "that  would 
never — never  do,  Mr  Proctor.  It 
has  to  be  done — done  for  good  and 
all — if — if  it  is  done  at  all,"  sobbed 
the  poor  lady,  whose  voice  came 
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somewhat  muffled  through  her  hand- 
kerchief and  her  tears. 

"  Then  it  shall  be  for  good  and 
all !"  cried  Mr  Proctor,  with  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  energy.  This  was 
how  it  came  about  that  Miss  Wode- 
house and  the  late  Rector  were  en- 
gaged. He  had  an  idea  that  he 
might  be  expected  to  kiss  her,  and 
certainly  ought  to  call  her  Mary 
after  this;  and  hovered  for  another 
minute  near  her  seat,  not  at  all  dis- 
inclined for  the  former  operation. 
But  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he 
only  drew  a  chair  a  little  closer 
and  sat  down,  hoping  that  she 
would  soon  stop  crying.  And  in- 
deed, by  the  time  that  he  produced 
out  of  his  pocket-book  the  little 
photograph  of  the  new  rectory, 
which  he  had  had  made  for  her  by  a 
rural  artist,  Miss  Wodehouse  had 
emerged  out  of  her  handkerchief, 
and  was  perhaps  in  her  heart  as 
happy  in  a  quiet  way  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life.  She  who  had 
never  been  good  for  much,  wras  now, 
in  the  time  of  their  need,  endowed 
with  a  home  which  she  could  offer 
Lucy.  It  was  she,  the  helpless  one 
of  the  family,  who  was  to  be  her 
young  sister's  deliverer.  Let  it  be 
forgiven  to  her  if,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  moment,  this  was  the  thought 
that  came  first. 

When  Miss  Wodehouse  went  up- 
stairs after  this  agitating  but  satis- 
factory interview,  she  found  Lucy 
engaged  in  putting  together  some 
books  and  personal  trifles  of  her 
own  which  were  scattered  about  the 
little  sitting-room.  She  had  been 
reading  'In  Memoriam'  until  it  vex- 
ed her  to  feel  how  inevitable  good 
sense  came  in  and  interfered  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  her  grief,  making 
her  sensible  that  to  apply  to  her 
fond  old  father  all  the  lofty  lauds 
which  were  appropriate  to  the  poet's 
hero  would  be  folly  indeed.  He 
had  been  a  good  tender  father  to 
her,  but  he  was  not  "  the  sweetest 
soul  that  ever  looked  with  human 
eyes  ;"  and  Lucy  could  not  but  stop 
in  her  reading  with  a  kind  of  pang 
and  self-reproach  as  this  conscious- 
ness came  upon  her.  Miss  Wode- 
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house  looked  rather  aghast  when 
she  found  her  sister  thus  occupied. 
"  Did  you  think  of  accepting  Miss 
Wentworth's  invitation,  after  all  1 " 
said  Miss  Wodehouse  ;  "  but,  dear, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  be  awkward  ; 
and  oh,  Lucy,  my  darling,  I  have 
so  many  things  to  tell  you,"  said 
the  anxious  sister,  who  was  shy  of 
communicating  her  own  particular 
news.  Before  many  minutes  had 
passed,  Lucy  had  thrown  aside  all 
the  books,  and  was  sitting  by  her 
sister's  side  in  half-pleased,  discon- 
certed amazement  to  hear  her  story. 
Only  half  pleased — for  Lucy,  like 
most  other  girls  of  her  age,  thought 
love  and  marriage  were  things  which 
belonged  only  to  her  own  level  of 
existence,  and  was  a  little  vexed 
and  disappointed  to  find  that  her 
elder  sister  could  condescend  to 
such  youthful  matters.  On  the 
whole,  she  rather  blushed  for  Mary, 
and  felt  sadly  as  if  she  had  come 
down  from  an  imaginary  pedestal. 
And  then  Mr  Proctor,  so  old  and 
so  ordinary,  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  think  of  as  a  bridegroom, 
and  still  less  as  a  brother.  "  I 
shall  get  used  to  it  presently," 
said  Lucy,  with  a  burning  flush  on 
her  cheek,  and  a  half  feeling  that 
she  had  reason  to  be  ashamed ; 
"  but  it  is  so  strange  to  think  of 
you,  Mary.  I  always  thought  you 
were  too — too  sensible  for  that  sort 
of  thing,"  which  was  a  reproach 
that  went  to  Miss  Wodehouse's 
heart. 

"  Oh,  Lucy  dear,"  said  that  mild 
woman,  who  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  became  as  much  ashamed  of 
herself  as  Lucy  could  desire,  "what 
could  I  do  ?  I  know  what  you 
mean,  at  my  time  of  life  ;  but  I 
could  not  let  you  be  dependent  on 
Tom,  my  darling,"  said  Miss  Wode- 
house, with  a  deprecating  appealing 
look. 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Lucy;  u  that 
would  be  impossible  under  any 
circumstances :  nor  on  you  either, 
Mary  dear.  I  can  do  something  to 
make  a  living,  and  I  should  like  it. 
I  have  always  been  fond  of  work. 
I  will  not  permit  you  to  sacrifice 
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yourself  for  me,"  said  the  younger 
sister,  with  some  dignity.  "  I  see 
how  it  has  been.  I  felt  sure  it  was 
not  of  your  own  accord." 

Miss  Wodehouse  wrung  her  hands 
with  dismay  and  perplexity.  What 
was  she  to  do  if  Lucy  stood  out  and 
refused  her  consent]  She  could 
not  humble  herself  so  far  as  to  con- 
fess that  she  rather  liked  Mr  Proc- 
tor, and  was,  on  the  whole,  not  dis- 
pleased to  be  married ;  for  the  feel- 
ing that  Lucy  expected  her  to  be 
too  sensible  for  that  sort  of  thing 
overawed  the  poor  lady.  "  But, 
Lucy,  I  have  given  him  my  pro- 
mise," said  poor  Miss  Wodehouse. 
"  It — it  would  make  him  very  un- 
happy. I  can't  use  him  badly. 
Lucy  dear." 

"  I  will  speak  to  him,  and  explain 
if  it  is  necessary.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, I  can't  let  you  sacrifice  your- 
self for  me,"  said  Lucy.  All  the 
answer  Miss  Wodehouse  could  make 
was  expressed  in  the  tears  of  vexa- 
tion and  mortification  which  rushed 
to  her  eyes.  She  repelled  her  young 
sister's  ministrations  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  with  hasty  impati- 
ence. Her  troubles  had  not  been 
few  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
She  had  been  questioned  about  Tom 
till  she  had  altogether  lost  her 
head,  and  scarcely  knew  what  she  was 
saying;  and  Lucy  had  not  applaud- 
ed that  notable  expedient  of  throw- 
ing the  shame  of  the  family  upon 
Mr  Wentworth,  to  be  concealed  and 
taken  care  of,  which  had  brought 
so  many  vexations  to  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  Miss  Wodehouse  at  last 
was  driven  to  bay.  She  had  done 
all  for  the  best,  but  nobody  gave 
her  any  credit  for  it ;  and  now  this 
last  step,  by  which  she  had  meant 
to  provide  a  home  for  Lucy,  was 
about  to  be  contradicted  and  put  a 
stop  to  altogether.  She  put  away 
Lucy's  arm,  and  rejected  her  conso- 
lations. "  What  is  the  use  of  pre- 
tending to  be  fond  of  me  if  I  am 
always  to  be  wrong,  and  never  to 
have  my — my  own  way  in  any- 
thing 1 "  cried  the  poor  lady,  who, 
beginning  with  steadiness,  broke 
down  before  she  reached  the  end  of 
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her  little  speech.  The  words  made 
Lucy  open  her  blue  eyes  with  won- 
der ;  arid  after  that  there  followed 
a  fuller  explanation,  which  greatly 
changed  the  ideas  of  the  younger 
sister.  After  her  "  consent "  had 
been  at  last  extracted  from  her, 
and  when  Miss  Wodehouse  regained 
her  composure,  she  reported  to 
Lucy  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
versation which  had  taken  place 
in  the  drawing-room,  of  which  Mr 
Proctor's  proposal  constituted  only 
a  part,  and  which  touched  upon 
matters  still  more  interesting  to  her 
hearer.  The  two  sisters,  preoccu- 
pied by  their  father's  illness  and 
death,  had  up  to  this  time  but  a 
vague  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  Perpetual 
Curate.  His  trial,  which  Mr  Proc- 
tor had  reported  to  his  newly-be- 
trothed, had  been  unsuspected  by 
either  of  them ;  and  they  were  not 
even  aware  of  the  event  which  had 
given  rise  to  it — the  disappearance 
of  Rosa  Elsworthy.  Miss  Wode- 
house told  the  story  with  faltering 
lips,  not  being  able  to  divest  her- 
self of  the  idea  that,  having  been 
publicly  accused,  Mr  Wentworth 
must  be  more  or  less  guilty;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  a  sense  that  her 
brother  must  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  a  great  reluctance 
to  name  his  name,  complicated  the 
narrative.  She  had  already  got 
into  trouble  with  Lucy  about  this 
unlucky  brother,  and  unconsciously, 
in  her  story,  she  took  an  air  of  de- 
fence. "  I  should  have  thought 
more  of  Mr  Wentworth  if  he  had 
not  tried  to  throw  the  guilt  on  an- 
other/' said  the  perplexed  woman. 
"  Oh,  Lucy  dear,  between  two  peo- 
ple it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  to  do." 
"  I  know  what  I  shall  do/'  said 
Lucy,  promptly;  but  she  would  not 
further  explain  herself.  She  was, 
however,  quite  roused  up  out  of  '  In 
Memoriam.'  She  went  to  her  desk 
and  drew  out  some  of  the  paper 
deeply  edged  with  black,  which  an- 
nounced before  words  its  tale  of 
grief  to  all  her  correspondents.  It 
was  with  some  alarm  that  Miss 
Wodehouse  awaited  this  letter, 
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which  was  placed  before  her  as 
soon  as  finished.  This  was  what,  as 
soon  as  she  knew  the  story,  Lucy's 
prompt  and  generous  spirit  said — 

"DEAR  MR  WENTWORTH, — We 
have  just  heard  of  the  vexations 
you  have  been  suffering,  to  our 
great  indignation  and  distress. 
Some  people  may  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  I  have  no  business 
to  interfere;  but  I  cannot  have  you 
think  for  a  moment  that  we,  to 
whom  you  have  been  so  kind,  could 
put  the  slightest  faith  in  any  such 
accusations  against  you.  We  are 
not  of  much  consequence,  but  we 
are  two  women,  to  whom  any  such 
evil  would  be  a  horror.  If  it  is 
any  one  connected  with  us  who 
has  brought  you  into  this  painful 
position,  it  gives  us  the  more  rea- 
son to  be  indignant  and  angry.  I 
know  now  what  you  meant  about 
the  will.  If  it  was  to  do  over 
again,  I  should  do  just  the  same  ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  understand  now 
what  you  meant.  I  understand 
also  how  much  we  owe  to  you,  of 
which,  up  to  yesterday,  I  was  totally 
unaware.  You  ought  never  to  have 
been  asked  to  take  our  burden 
upon  your  shoulders.  I  suppose 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  it;  but 
all  the  same,  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart.  I  don't  suppose  we  ever 
can  do  anything  for  you  to  show 
our  gratitude ;  and  indeed  I  do 
not  believe  in  paying  back.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  thank  you — and 
don't,  from  any  consideration  for 
us,  suffer  a  stain  which  belongs  to 
another  to  rest  upon  yourself.  You 
are  a  clergyman,  and  your  reputa- 
tion must  be  clear.  Pardon  me  for 
saying  so,  as  if  I  were  qualified  to 
advise  you  ;  but  it  would  be  terrible 
to  think  that  you  were  suffering  such 
an  injury  out  of  consideration  for 
us. — Gratefully  and  truly  yours, 
"  LUCY  WODEHOUSE." 

The  conclusion  of  this  letter  gave 
Lucy  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Her 
honest  heart  was  so  moved  with 
gratitude  and  admiration  that  she 
had  nearly  called  herself  "  affec- 
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tionately"  Mr  Went  worth's.  Why 
should  not  she  1  "  He  has  acted 
like  a  brother  to  us,"  Lucy  said  to 
herself  ;  and  then  she  paused  to 
inquire  whether  his  conduct  had  in- 
deed arisen  from  brotherly  motives 
solely.  Then,  when  she  had  begun 
to  write  "faithfully"  instead,  a 
further  difficulty  occurred  to  her. 
Not  thus  lightly  and  unsolicited 
could  she  call  herself  "faithful," 
for  did  not  the  word  mean  every- 
thing that  words  could  convey  in 
any  human  relationship  ?  When 
she  had  concluded  it  at  last,  and 
satisfied  her  scruples  by  the  formula 
above,  she  laid  the  letter  before  her 
sister.  This  event  terminated  the 
active  operations  of  the  day  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  Wodehouses.  Their 
brother  had  not  asked  to  see  them, 
had  not  interrupted  them  as  yet  in 
their  retreat  up-stairs,  where  they 
were  sedulously  waited  upon  by  the 
entire  household.  When  Miss  Wode- 
house's  agitation  was  over,  she  too 
began  to  collect  together  her  books 
and  personalities,  and  they  ended 
by  a  long  consultation  where  they 
were  to  go  and  what  they  were  to 
do,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
elder  sister  exhibited  with  a  certain 
shy  pride  that  little  photograph  of 
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the  new  rectory,  in  which  there  was 
one  window  embowered  in  foliage, 
which  the  bride  had  already  con- 
cluded was  to  be  Lucy's  room.  Lucy 
yielded  during  this  sisterly  confer- 
ence to  sympathetic  thoughts  even  of 
Mr  Proctor.  The  two  women  were 
alone  in  the  world.  They  were  still 
so  near  the  grave  and  the  deathbed 
that  chance  words  spoken  without 
thought  from  time  to  time  awaken- 
ed in  both  the  ready  tears.  Now 
and  then  they  each  paused  to  con- 
sider with  a  sob  what  he  would 
have  liked  best.  They  knew  very 
little  of  what  was  going  on  outside 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  oc- 
cupied with  those  simple  calcula- 
tions. What  was  to  become  of 
them,  as  people  say — what  money 
they  were  to  have,  or  means  of 
living — neither  was  much  occupied 
in  thinking  of.  They  had  each 
other ;  they  had,  besides,  one  a  novel 
and  timid  middle-aged  confidence, 
the  other  an  illimitable  youthful 
faith  in  one  man  in  the  world. 
Even  Lucy,  whose  mind  and^thoughts 
were  more  individual  than  her 
sister's,  wanted  little  else  at  that 
moment  to  make  her  happy  with  a 
tender  tremulous  consolation  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


While  matters  were  thus  arrang- 
ing themselves  in  the  ideas  at 
least  of  the  two  sisters  whose  pros- 
pects had  been  so  suddenly  changed, 
explanations  of  a  very  varied  kind 
were  going  on  in  the  house  of  the 
Miss  Wentworths.  It  was  a  very 
full  house  by  this  time,  having  been 
invaded  and  taken  possession  of  by 
the  "family"  in  a  way  which  en- 
tirely obliterated  the  calmer  interests 
and  occupations  of  the  habitual  in- 
habitants. The  three  ladies  had 
reached  that  stage  of  life  which  knows 
no  personal  events  except  those  of 
illness  and  death ;  and  the  presence 
of  Jack  Wentworth,  of  Frank  and 
Gerald,  and  even  of  Louisa,  reduced 
them  altogether  to  the  rank  of 
spectators,  the  audience,  or  at  the 


utmost  the  chorus,  of  the  drama; 
though  this  was  scarcely  the  case 
with  Miss  Dora,  who  kept  her  own 
room,  where  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  and 
received  visits,  and  told  the  story 
of  her  extraordinary  adventure,  the 
only  adventure  of  her  life.  The 
interest  of  the  household  centred 
chiefly,  however,  in  the  dining- 
room,  which,  as  being  the  least  ha- 
bitable apartment  in  the  house,  was 
considered  to  be  most  adapted  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  business. 
On  the  way  from  the  church  to 
Miss  Wentworth's  house  the  Curate 
had  given  his  father  a  brief  ac- 
count of  all  the  events  which  had 
led  to  his  present  position  ;  but 
though  much  eased  in  his  mind, 
and  partly  satisfied,  the  Squire  was 
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not  yet  clear  how  it  all  came  about,     story — a  story  which  he  told  with 

The  Squire, 


His  countenance  was  far  from 
having  regained  that  composure, 
which  indeed  the  recent  course  of 
events  in  the  family  had  pretty 
nearly  driven  out  of  his  life.  His 
fresh  light-coloured  morning  dress, 
with  all  its  little  niceties,  and  the 
fresh  colour  which  even  anxiety 
could  not  drive  away  from  his 
cheeks,  were  somehow  contradict- 
ed in  their  sentiment  of  cheerful- 
ness by  the  puckers  in  his  fore- 
head and  the  harassed  look  of  his 
face.  He  sat  down  in  the  big 
leathern  chair  by  the  fireplace,  and 
looked  round  him  with  a  sigh,  and 
the  air  of  a  man  who  wonders  what 
will  be  the  next  vexation.  "I'd 
like  to  hear  it  over  again,  Frank/' 
said  the  Squire.  "  My  mind  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  :  I  don't  say  I 
ever  was  clever,  like  you  young 
fellows,  but  I  used  to  understand 
what  was  said  to  me.  Now  I  seem 
to  require  to  hear  everything  twice 
over ;  perhaps  it  is  because  I  have 
had  myself  to  say  the  same  things 
over  again  a  great  many  times  late- 
ly," he  added,  with  a  sigh  of  wea- 
riness. Most  likely  his  eye  fell 
on  Gerald  as  he  said  so  ;  at  all 
events,  the  Rector  of  Wentworth 
moved  sadly  from  where  he  was 
standing  and  went  to  the  window, 
where  he  was  out  of  his  father's 
range  of  vision.  Gerald's  looks,  his 
movements,  every  action  of  his, 
seemed  somehow  to  bear  a  symbolic 
meaning  at  this  crisis  in  his  life.  He 
was  no  longer  in  any  doubt ;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  He  looked  like 
a  martyr  walking  to  his  execution, 
as  he  crossed  the  room ;  and  the 
Squire  looked  after  him,  and  once 
more  breathed  out  of  his  impatient 
breast  a  heavy  short  sigh.  Louisa, 
who  had  placed  herself  in  the  other 
great  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the 
forlorn  fireplace,  from  which,  this 
summer  afternoon,  there  came  no 
cheerful  light,  put  up  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry 
with  half  audible  sobs — which  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  him  were 
far  from  being  encouraging  to  Frank 
as  he  entered  anew  into  his  own 


many  interruptions, 
who  had  once  "  sworn  by  Frank," 
had  now  a  terrible  shadow  of  dis- 
trust in  his  mind.  Jack  was  here 
on  the  spot,  of  whom  the  unfor- 
tunate father  knew  more  harm 
than  he  had  ever  told,  and  the  se- 
cret dread  that  he  had  somehow 
corrupted  his  younger  brother 
came  like  a  cold  shadow  over  Mr 
Went  worth's  mind.  He  could  not 
slur  over  any  part  of  the  narrative, 
but  cross-examined  his  son  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  with  an  anx- 
ious inquisition  into  all  the  particu- 
lars. He  was  too  deeply  concerned 
to  take  anything  for  granted.  He 
sat  up  in  his  chair  with  those  puck- 
ers in  his  forehead,  with  that 
harassed  look  in  his  eyes,  making 
an  anxious,  vigilant,  suspicious  in- 
vestigation, which  was  pathetic  to 
behold.  If  the  defendant,  who  was 
thus  being  examined  on  his  honour, 
had  been  guilty,  the  heart  of  the 
judge  would  have  broken  ;  but  that 
was  all  the  more  reason  for  search- 
ing into  it  with  jealous  particu- 
larity, and  with  a  suspicion  which 
kept  always  gleaming  out  of  his 
troubled  eyes  in  sudden  anxious 
glances,  saying,  "You  are  guilty] 
Are  you  guilty?"  with  mingled 
accusations  and  appeals.  The  ac- 
cused, being  innocent,  felt  this 
suspicion  more  hard  to  bear  than 
if  he  had  been  a  hundred  times 
guilty. 

"  I  understand  a  little  about  this 
fellow  Wodehouse,"  said  the  Squire ; 
"  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  why 
you  took  him  in  ?  What  did  you 
take  him  in  for,  sir,  at  first  1  Per- 
haps I  could  understand  the  rest  if 
you  would  satisfy  me  of  that.5' 

"  I  took  him  in,"  said  the  Curate, 
rather  slowly,  "  because  his  sister 
asked  me.  She  threw  him  upon 
my  charity — she  told  me  the  danger 
he  was  in " 

"What  danger  was  he  in]" 
asked  the  Squire. 

The  Curate  made  a  pause,  and  as 
he  paused,  Mr  Wentworth  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  with  another 
pucker  in  his  forehead  and  a  still 
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sharper  gleam  of  suspicion  in  his 
eyes.  "  His  father  had  been  of- 
fended time  after  time  in  the  most 
serious  way.  This  time  he  had 
threatened  to  give  him  up  to 
justice.  I  can't  tell  you  what  he 
had  done,  because  it  would  be 
breaking  my  trust — but  he  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
law,"  said  Frank  Wentworth.  "  To 
save  him  from  the  chance  of  being 
arrested,  his  sister  brought  him  to 
me." 

The  Squire's  hand  shook  a  good 
deal  as  he  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  "  Perhaps 
it  would  be  the  best  way  if  one  had 
not  too  much  regard  for  the  honour 
of  the  family,"  he  said,  tremulously, 
like  a  man  under  a  sudden  tempta- 
tion ;  "  but  the  sister,  sir,  why  did 
she  bring  him  to  you  1 "  he  added, 
immediately  after,  with  renewed 
energy.  Mr  Wentworth  was  not 
aware  that,  while  he  was  speaking, 
his  eldest  son  had  come  into  the 
room.  He  had  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  he  did  not  see  Jack,  who 
stood  rather  vaguely  on  the  thresh- 
old, with  a  certain  shade  of  em- 
barrassment upon  his  ordinary 
composure.  "It  is  not  everybody 
that  a  woman  would  confide  her 
brother's  life  to,"  said  the  Squire. 
"Who  is  the  sister  1  Is  she — is  there 
any — any  entanglement  that  I  don't 
know  of  1  It  will  be  better  for  all 
of  us  if  you  tell  me  plainly,"  said 
the  oldman,  with  a  querulous  sound 
in  his  voice.  He  forgot  the  relation- 
ship of  his  own  girls  to  Jack,  and 
groaned  within  himself  at  what 
appeared  almost  certain  evidence 
that  the  sister  of  a  criminal  like 
Wodehouse  had  got  possession  of 
Frank. 

"Miss  Wodehouse  is  about  the 
same  age  as  my  aunt  Dora,"  said 
the  Curate.  It  was  an  exaggera- 
tion which  would  have  gone  to  the 
poor  lady's  heart,  but  Frank  Went- 
worth, in  the  unconscious  insolence 
of  his  youth,  was  quite  unaware  and 
careless  of  the  difference.  Then  he 
paused  for  a  moment  with  an  invol- 
untary smile.  "  But  I  am  a  clergy- 
man, sir,"  he  continued,  seriously. 
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"  If  a  man  in  my  position  is  good 
for  anything,  it  is  his  business  to 
help  the  helpless.  I  could  do  no 
good  in  any  other  way — I  took  him 
into  my  house." 

"  Frank,"  said  the  Squire,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  believe  in  my  heart 
you're  true  and  honest.  If  I  were 
not  driven  out  of  my  senses  by  one 
thing  and  another,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, with  bitterness.  "  They 
make  me  unjust  to  you,  sir — unjust 
to  you  !  But  never  mind ;  go  on. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  these  fellows 
what  you've  told  me  1  That  would 
have  settled  the  business  at  once, 
without  any  more  ado." 

"  Mr  Morgan  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  prejudiced  against  me  to  be- 
lieve anything  I  said.  I  thought  it 
better  to  let  him  prove  to  himself 
his  own  injustice  ;  and  another  still 

more  powerful  reason "  said 

the  Curate. 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop  ;  I  can't  follow 
you  to  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time.  Why  is  Mr  Morgan  preju- 
diced against  you  ] "  said  the  Squire, 
once  more  sitting  upright  and  re- 
commencing his  examination. 

Frank  Wentworth  laughed  in 
spite  of  himself,  though  he  was  far 
from  being  amused.  "I  know  no 
reason  except  that  I  have  worked  in 
his  parish  without  his  permission," 
he  answered,  briefly  enough,  "  for 
which  he  threatened  to  have  me  up 
before  somebody  or  other — Dr  Lush- 
ington,  I  suppose,  who  is  the  new 
Council  of  Trent,  and  settles  all  our 
matters  for  us  nowadays,"  said  the 
Curate,  not  without  a  little  natu- 
ral scorn,  at  which,  however,  his 
father  groaned. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
Dr  Lushington,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  He  gives  you  justice,  at  all  events, 
which  you  parsons  never  give  each 
other,  you  know.  You  ought  not 
to  have  worked  in  the  Rector's 
parish,  sir,  without  his  permission. 
It's  like  shooting  in  another  man's 
grounds.  However,  that's  not  my 
business  ; — and  the  other  reason, 
sir  ? "  said  Mr  Wentworth,  with 
his  anxious  look. 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  Cu- 
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rate,  touched  by  the  anxiety  in  the 
Squire's  face,  and  sitting  down  by 
him  with  a  sudden  impulse,  "I 
have  done  nothing  which  either 
you  or  I  need  be  ashamed  of.  I 
am  grieved  that  you  should  think 
it  necessary  to  examine  me  so  close- 
ly. Wodehouse  is  a  rascal,  but  I 
had  taken  charge  of  him  ;  and  as 
long  as  it  was  possible  to  shield 
him,  I  felt  bound  to  do  so.  I 
made  an  appeal  to  his  honour,  if  he 
had  any,  and  to  his  fears,  which 
are  more  to  be  depended  on,  and 
gave  him  until  noon  to-day  to  con- 
sider it.  Here  is  his  note,  which 
was  given  me  in  the  vestry;  and 
now  you  know  the  whole  business, 
and  how  it  is  that  I  postponed  the 
conclusion  till  to-night." 

The  Squire  put  on  his  spectacles 
with  a  tremulous  hand  to  read  the 
note  which  his  son  gave  him.  The 
room  was  very  still  while  he  read 
it,  no  sound  interrupting  him 
except  an  occasional  sniff  from 
Louisa,  who  was  in  a  permanent 
state  of  whimpering,  and,  besides, 
had  ceased  to  be  interested  in 
Frank's  affairs.  Jack  Went  worth, 
standing  in  the  background  behind 
the  Squire's  chair,  had  the  whole 
party  before  him,  and  studied  them 
keenly  with  thoughts  which  nobody 
guessed  at.  Gerald  was  still  stand- 
ing by  the  window,  leaning  on  it 
with  his  face  only  half  turned  to 
the  others.  Was  he  thinking  of 
the  others'?  was  he  still  one  of 
them  1  or  was  he  saying  his  office 
from  some  invisible  breviary  ab- 
stracted into  another  life  1  That 
supposition  looked  the  most  like 
truth.  Near  him  was  his  wife,  who 
had  thrown  herself,  a  heap  of  bright 
fluttering  muslin,  into  the  great 
chair,  and  kept  her  handkerchief  to 
her  red  eyes.  She  had  enough 
troubles  of  her  own  to  occupy  her, 
poor  soul !  Just  at  that  moment  it 
occurred  to  her  to  think  of  the  la- 
burnum berries  in  the  shrubbery  at 
the  Rectory,  which,  it  was  suddenly 
borne  in  upon  her,  would  prove 
fatal  to  one  or  other  of  the  children 
in  her  absence; — the  dear  Rectory 
which  she  had  to  leave  so  soon  ! 
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"And  Frank  will  have  it, of  course," 
Louisa  said  to  herself,  "  and  marry 
somebody  ;  "  and  then  she  thought 
of  the  laburnum  berries  in  connec- 
tion with  his  problematical  chil- 
dren, not  without  a  movement  of 
satisfaction.  Opposite  to  her  was 
the  Squire,  holding  Wodehouse's 
epistle  in  a  hand  which  shook  a 
little,  and  reading  aloud  slowly  as 
he  could  make  it  out.  The  note 
was  short  and  insolent  enough. 
While  it  was  being  read,  Jack 
Wentworth,  who  was  not  easily 
discomposed,  grew  red  and  restless. 
He  had  not  dictated  it  certainly, 
nor  even  suggested  the  wording  of 
the  epistle  ;  but  it  was  he  who, 
half  in  scorn  and  half  in  pity  of  the 
vagabond's  terrors,  had  reassured 
Wodehouse,  and  convinced  him 
that  it  was  only  the  punishments 
of  public  opinion  which  the  Curate 
could  bring  upon  him.  Hardened 
as  Jack  was,  he  could  not  but  be 
conscious  that  thus  to  stand  in  his 
brother's  way  was  a  shabby  busi- 
ness enough,  and  to  feel  that  he 
himself  and  his  protege  cut  a  very 
poor  figure  in  presence  of  the  man- 
ful old  Squire  with  all  his  burdens, 
and  of  Frank,  who  had,  after  all, 
nothing  to  explain  which  was  not 
to  his  honour.  Notwithstanding 
that  he  was  at  the  present  moment 
his  brother's  adversary,  actually 
working  against  him  and  prolong- 
ing his  difficulties,  an  odd  kind  of 
contempt  and  indignation  against 
the  fools  who  could  doubt  Frank's 
honour  possessed  the  prodigal  at 
the  moment.  "  A  parcel  of  asses," 
he  said  to  himself;  and  so  stood  and 
listened  to  Wodehouse's  little  note 
of  defiance,  which,  but  for  his 
prompting,  the  sullen  vagabond 
would  never  have  dared  to  send  to 
his  former  protector.  The  letter 
itself  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  consulted  my  friends 
about  what  you  said  to-day,  and 
they  tell  me  it  is  d — d  nonsense. 
You  can't  do  me  any  harm  ;  and  I 
don't  mean  to  get  myself  into  any 
scrape  for  you.  You  can  do  what 
you  like — I  shan't  take  any  notice. 
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Your  love-affairs  are  no  business  of 
mine. — Yours  truly, 

"  T.  WODEHOUSE." 

Mr  Wentworth  threw  the  miser- 
able scrawl  on  the  table.  "  The 
fellow  is  a  scoundrel/'  said  the 
Squire  ;  "  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
a  spark  of  gratitude.  You've  done 
a  deal  too  much  for  him  already ; 
and  if  the  sister  is  as  old  as  Dora — " 
he  continued,  after  a  long  pause, 
with  a  half-humorous  relaxation  of 
his  features.  He  was  too  much 
worn  out  to  smile. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Curate.  The 
young  man  was  sensible  of  a  sudden 
flush  and  heat,  but  did  not  feel  any 
inclination  to  smile.  Matters  were 
very  serious  just  then  with  Frank 
Wentworth.  He  was  about  to  shake 
himself  free  of  one  vexation,  no 
doubt ;  but  at  this  moment,  when 
Liucy  Wodehouse  was  homeless  and 
helpless,  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
her,  nor  any  prospects  even  which  he 
dared  ask  her  to  share  with  him.  This 
was  no  time  to  speak  of  the  other 
sister,  who  was  not  as  old  as  Miss 
Dora.  He  was  more  than  ever  the 
Perpetual  Curate  now.  Perhaps, 
being  a  clergyman,  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  swayed  by  such  merely 
human  emotions;  but  honour  and 
pride  alike  demanded  that  he  should 
remain  in  Carlingford,  and  he  had 
no  shelter  to  offer  Lucy  in  the  time 
of  her  need. 

After  this  there  followed  a  pause, 
which  was  far  from  being  cheerful. 
Frank  could  not  but  be  disconsolate 
enough  over  his  prospects  when  the 
excitement  died  away ;  and  there 
was  another  big,  terrible  event 
looming  darkly  in  the  midst  of  the 
family,  which  they  had  not  courage 
to  name  to  each  other.  The  long, 
uneasy  pause  was  at  length  broken 
by  Louisa,  whose  voice  sounded  in 
the  unnatural  silence  like  the  burst 
of  impatient  rain  which  precedes  a 
thunderstorm. 

"  Now  that  you  have  done  with 
Frank's  affairs,  if  you  have  done 
with  them,"  said  Louisa,  "  perhaps 
somebody  will  speak  to  Gerald.  I 
don't  mean  in  the  way  of  argu- 
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ing.  If  some  one  would  only 
speak  sense  to  him.  You  all 
know  as  well  as  .1  do  how  many 
children  we've  got,  and — and — 
an  —  other  coming,"  sobbed  the 
poor  lady,  "if  something  doesn't 
happen  to  me,  which  I  am  sure  is 
more  than  likely,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected. I  don't  blame  dear  grand- 
papa, for  he  has  said  everything, 
and  so  have  I ;  but  I  do  think  his 
brothers  ought  to  take  a  little  more 
interest.  Oh,  Frank,  you  know  it 
doesn't  matter  for  you.  You  are  a 
young  man,  you  can  go  anywhere  ; 
but  when  there  are  five  children  and 

— and — an — other .  And  how 

are  we  to  live  ]  You  know  what  a 
little  bit  of  money  I  had  when  Ger- 
ald married  me.  Everybody  knows 
Gerald  never  cared  for  money.  If 
I  had  had  a  good  fortune  it  would 
have  been  quite  different,"  cried 
poor  Louisa,  with  a  little  flow  of 
tears  and  querulous  sob,  as  though 
that  too  was  Gerald's  fault.  "  He 
has  not  sent  off  his  letter  yet, 
Frank,"  said  the  injured  wife  ;  "  if 
you  would  but  speak  to  him.  He 
does  not  mind  me  or  grandpapa, 
but  he  might  mind  you.  Tell  him 
we  shall  have  nothing  to  live  on ; 
tell  him " 

"  Hush,"  said  Gerald.  He  came 
forward  to  the  table,  very  pale  and 
patient,  as  became  a  man  at  the 
point  of  legal  death.  "  I  have  sent 
away  my  letter.  By  this  time  I  am 
no  longer  Eector  of  Wentworth. 
Do  not  break  my  heart.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  particular  in  the 
whole  matter  which  I  have  not 
considered — the  children,  yourself, 
everything  1  Hush ;  there  is  no- 
thing now  to  be  said." 

The  Squire  rose,  almost  as  pale  as 
his  son,  from  his  chair.  "  I  think 
I'll  go  out  into  the  air  a  little," 
said  Mr  Wentworth.  "  There's  al- 
ways something  new  happening. 
Here  is  a  son  of  my  own,"  said  the 
old  man,  rising  into  a  flush  of 
energy,  "  who  has  not  only  deserted 
his  post,  but  deserted  it  secretly, 
Frank.  God  bless  my  soul !  don't 
speak  to  me,  sir ;  I  tell  you  he's 
gone  over  to  the  enemy  as  much  as 
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Charley  would  have  done  if  he  had 
deserted  at  the  Alma — and  done  it 
when  nobody  knew  or  was  thinking. 
I  used  to  be  thought  a  man  of 
honour  in  my  day,"  said  Mr  Went- 
worth, bitterly;  "  and  it's  a  mean 
thing  to  say  it  came  by  their  mo- 
ther's side.  There's  Jack " 

The  eldest  son  roused  himself 
up  at  the  mention  of  his  own  name. 
Notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  he 
was  not  a  man  to  stand  behind 
backs  and  listen  to  what  was  said 
of  him.  He  came  forward  with  his 
usual  ease,  though  a  close  observer 
might  have  detected  a  flush  on  his 
face.  ."  I  am  here,  sir,"  said  the 
heir.  "  I  cannot  natter  myself  you 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
me ;  but  I  suppose  I  have  still  a 
right  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
family."  The  Squire,  who  had 
risen  to  his  feet,  and  was  standing 
leaning  against  the  table  when  Jack 
advanced,  returned  to  his  chair  and 
sat  down  as  his  eldest  son  con- 
fronted him.  They  had  not  met 
for  years,  and  the  shock  was  great. 
Mr  Wentworth  put  his  hand  to  his 
cravat  and  pulled  at  it  with  an  in- 
stinctive movement.  The  old  man 
was  still  feeble  from  his  late  illness, 
and  apprehensive  of  a  return  of  the 
disease  of  the  Wentworths.  He 
restrained  himself,  however,  with 
force  so  passionate  that  Jack  did 
not  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
gasp  which,  before  the  Squire  was 
able  to  speak  to  him,  convulsed  his 
throat,  and  made  Frank  start  for- 
ward to  offer  assistance  which  his 
father  impatiently  rejected.  The 
Squire  made,  indeed,  a  great  effort 
to  speak  with  dignity.  He  looked 
from  one  to  another  of  his  tall  sons 
as  he  propped  himself  up  by  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 

"  You  are  the  most  important 
member  of  the  family/'  said  Mr 
Wentworth ;  "  it  is  long  since  you 
have  been  among  us,  but  that  is 
not  our  fault.  If  things  had  been 
different,  I  should  have  been  glad 
of  your  advice  as  a  man  of  the 
world.  Anyhow,  I  can't  wish  you 
to  be  estranged  from  your  brothers," 
said  the  Squire.  It  was  all  any  one 
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could  say.  The  heir  of  Wentworth 
was  not  to  be  denounced  or  in- 
sulted among  his  kindred,  but  he 
could  not  be  taken  to  their  bosom. 
Perhaps  the  reception  thus  given 
him  was  more-  galling  than  any 
other  could  have  been  to  Jack 
Wentworth's  pride.  He  stood  at 
the  table  by  himself  before  his 
father,  feeling  that  there  existed 
no  living  relations  between  himself 
and  any  one  present.  He  had 
keen  intellectual  perceptions,  and 
could  recognise  the  beauty  of  ho- 
nour and  worth  as  well  as  most 
people  ;  and  the  contrast  between 
himself  and  the  others  who  sur- 
rounded him  presented  itself  in  a 
very  forcible  light  to  Jack.  Instead 
of  Gerald  and  Frank,  Wodehouse 
was  his  allotted  companion.  For 
that  once  he  was  bitter,  notwith- 
standing his  habitual  good-humour. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "it  would  be 
a  pity  to  estrange  me  from  my 
brothers.  We  are,  on  the  whole, 
a  lucky  trio.  I,  whom  my  rela- 
tions are  civil  to ;  and  Frank,  who 
is  not  acquitted  yet,  though  he 
seems  so  confident;  and  Gerald, 
who  has  made  the  greatest  mistake 
of  all " 

"Jack,"  said  the  Curate,  "no- 
body wants  to  quarrel  with  you. 
You've  dealt  shabbily  by  me,  but 
I  do  not  mind.  Only  talk  of  things 
you  understand  —  don't  talk  of 
Gerald." 

For  a  moment  Jack  Wentworth 
was  roused  almost  to  passion. 
"What  is  Gerald  that  I  should 
not  understand  him]"  said  Jack; 
"  he  and  I  are  the  original  brood. 
You  are  all  a  set  of  interlopers,  the 
rest  of  you.  What  is  Gerald,  that 
I  should  not  talk  of  him  1  In  the 
world,  my  dear  Frank,"  continued 
the  heir,  superciliously,  "  as  the 
Squire  himself  will  testify,  a  man 
is  not  generally  exempted  from 
criticism  because  he  is  a  parson. 
Gerald  is " 

"  I  am  a  simple  Catholic  layman, 
nothing  more,"  said  Gerald ;  "  not 
worth  criticism,  having  done  no- 
thing. I  am  aware  I  am  as  good 
as  dead.  There  is  no  reason  why 
30 
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Jack  should  not  talk  if  it  pleases 
him.  It  will  make  no  difference 
to  me." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Frank,  "  it  is 
only  the  other  day  that  you  told 
us  you  were  nothing  if  not  a 
priest." 

Gerald  turned  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  melancholy  reproach  that 
went  to  the  Curate's  heart.  "  It  is 
true  I  said  so,"  he  replied,  and 
then  he  made  a  pause,  and  the 
light  died  out  of  his  pale  face. 
"  Don't  bring  up  the  ghosts  of  my 
dead  battles,  Frank.  I  said  so 
only  the  other  day.  But  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  true  Church,"  said  the 
convert,  with  a  sudden  glow  which 
restored  colour  for  a  moment  to  his 
face,  *'  to  restrain  and  subdue  the 
last  enemy,  the  will  of  man.  I  am 
content  to  be  nothing,  as  the  saints 
were.  The  fight  has  been  hard 
enough,  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  victory.  When  the  law  of  the 
Church  and  the  obedience  of  the 
saints  ordain  me  to  be  nothing,  I 
consent  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  say." 

"And  this  is  how  it  is  to  be!" 
cried  Louisa.  "  He  knows  what  is 
coming,  and  he  does  not  care — and 
none  of  you  will  interfere  or  speak 
to  him  !  It  is  not  as  if  he  did  not 
know  what  would  happen.  He 
tells  you  himself  that  he  will  be 
nothing;  and  even  if  he  can  put 
up  with  it  after  being  a  man  of 
such  consideration  in  the  county, 
how  am  /  to  put  up  with  it  1  We 
have  always  been  used  to  the  very 
best  society,"  said  poor  Louisa, 
with  tears.  "  The  Duke  himself 
was  not  more  thought  of ;  and  now 
he  tells  you  he  is  to  be  nothing ! " 
Mrs  Wentworth  stopped  to  dry  her 
eyes  with  tremulous  haste.  "  He 
may  not  mind/'  said  Louisa,  "  for 
at  least  he  is  having  his  own  way. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man,  who 
can  do  as  he  pleases  ;  but  it  is  his 
poor  wife  who  will  have  to  suffer. 
I  don't  know  who  will  visit  me 
after  it's  all  over,  and  people  will 
give  over  asking  us  if  we  don't  ask 
them  again ;  and  how  can  we  ever 
have  anybody,  with  five  children — 
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or  more — and  only  a  few  hundreds 
a-year "?  Oh,  Frank,  it  kills  me  to 
think  of  it.  Don't  you  think  you 
might  speak  to  him  again1?"  she 
whispered,  stretching  up  to  his  ear, 
when  Gerald,  with  a  sigh,  had  gone 
back  to  his  window.  The  Squire, 
too,  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  his 
younger  son. 

"  It  is  all  true  enough  that  she 
says,"  said  Mr  Wentworth.  "She 
mayn't  understand  him,  Frank,  but 
she's  right  enough  in  what  she's 
saying.  If  things  were  different 
between  your  brother  and  me,  I'd 
ask  his  advice,"  said  the  Squire, 
with  a  sigh.  He  gave  a  longing 
look  at  his  eldest  son,  who  stood 
with  his  usual  ease  before  the  fire- 
place. Matters  had  gone  a  great 
deal  too  far  between  the  father  and 
son  to  admit  of  the  usual  displea- 
sure of  an  aggrieved  parent — all 
that  was  over  long  ago;  and  Mr 
Wentworth  could  not  restrain  a 
certain  melting  of  the  heart  towards 
his  first-born.  "  He's  not  what  I 
could  wish,  but  he's  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  might  give  us  some  prac- 
tical advice,"  said  the  Squire,  with 
his  anxious  looks.  Of  what  possible 
advantage  advice,  practical  or  other- 
wise, could  have  been  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  difficult  to  see ; 
but  the  Squire  was  a  man  of  simple 
mind,  and  still  believed  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  wisdom.  He  still  sat  in 
the  easy-chair,  looking  wistfully  at 
Jack,  and  with  a  certain  faith  that 
matters  might  even  yet  be  mended, 
if  the  counsel  of  his  eldest  son,  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  could  be  had 
and  could  be  trusted,  when  Frank, 
who  had  an  afternoon  service  at 
Wharfside,  had  to  leave  the  family 
committee.  Gerald,  who  roused 
up  when  his  younger  brother  men- 
tioned the  business  he  was  going 
upon,  looked  at  Frank  almost  as 
wistfully  as  his  father  looked  at 
Jack.  "  It  may  be  the  last  time," 
he  said  to  himself :  "  if  you'll  let 
me,  I'll  go  with  you,  Frank ;"  and 
so  the  little  conclave  was  broken 
up.  The  people  in  Prickett's  Lane 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
aspect  of  Gerald  Wentworth,  as  he 
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went,  silent  and  pale,  by  his  brother's 
side,  down  the  crowded  pavement. 
They  thought  it  must  be  a  bishop 
at  least  who  accompanied  the  Curate 
of  St  Roque's;  and  the  women 
gathered  at  a  little  distance  and 
made  their  comments,  as  he  stood 
waiting  for  his  brother  after  the 
service.  "  He  don't  look  weakly 
nor  sickly  no  more  nor  the  clergy- 
man," said  one ;  "  but  he  smiles  at 
the  little  uns  for  all  the  world  like 
my  man  smiled  the  night  he  was 
took  away."  "  Smilin'  or  not  smil- 
in',"  said  another,  "  I  don't  see  as 
it  makes  no  matter;  but  I'd  give  a 
deal  to  know  what  Elsworthy  and 
them  as  stands  by  Elsworthy  can 
say  after  that."  "  Maybe,  then,  he'd 
give  the  poor  fatherless  children  a 
blessing  afore  he'd  go,"  suggested  a 
poor  Irish  widow,  who,  having  been 
much  under  Mr  Wentworth's  hands 
"  in  her  trouble/'  was  not  quite  sure 
now  what  faith  she  professed,  or  at 
least  which  Church  she  belonged 
to.  Such  was  the  universal  senti- 
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ment  of  Prickett's  Lane.  Mean- 
while Gerald  stood  silent,  and 
looked  with  pathetic,  speechless 
eyes  at  the  little  crowd.  He  was 
no  priest  now — he  was  shorn  of  the 
profession  which  had  been  his  life. 
His  hope  of  being  able  to  resign  all 
things  for  Christ's  sake  had  failed 
him.  Too  wary  and  politic  to 
maintain  in  a  critical  age  and  coun- 
try the  old  licence  of  the  ages  of 
Faith,  even  his  wife's  consent,  could 
he  have  obtained  it,  would  not 
have  opened  to  the  convert  the  way 
into  the  priesthood.  A  greater  trial 
had  been  required  of  him ;  he  was 
nothing,  a  man  whose  career  was 
over.  He  stood  idly,  in  a  kind  of 
languor,  looking  on  while  the  Curate 
performed  the  duties  of  his  office — 
feeling  like  a  man  whom  sickness 
had  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
life,  and  for  whom  no  earthly  busi- 
ness remained ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  aspect  struck  awe,  as  that 
of  a  bishop  at  the  least,  to  the  ima- 
gination of  Prickett's  Lane. 
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Mr  Morgan  did  not  go  home  di- 
rect from  the  investigation  of  the 
morning ;  on  the  contrary,  he  paid 
various  visits,  and  got  through  a 
considerable  amount  of  parish  busi- 
ness before  he  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  Rectory.  On  the  whole, 
his  feelings  were  far  from  being 
comfortable.  He  did  not  know, 
certainly,  who  Mr  Wentworth's 
witness  was,  but  he  had  an  unpleas- 
ant conviction  that  it  was  some- 
body who  would  clear  the  Curate. 
"  Of  course  I  shall  be  very  glad," 
the  Rector  said  to  himself ;  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  in  reality  he  was  far 
from  being  glad,  and  that  a  secret 
conviction  of  this  sentiment,  steal- 
ing into  his  mind,  made  matters 
still  more  uncomfortable.  This 
private  sense  of  wishing  evil  to 
another  man,  of  being  unwilling 
and  vexed  to  think  well  of  his 
neighbour,  was  in  itself  enough  to 
disturb  the  Rector's  tranquillity; 
and  when  to  this  was  added  the 


aggravation  that  his  wife  had  al- 
ways been  on  the  other  side,  and 
had  warned  him  against  proceeding, 
and  might,  if  she  pleased,  say,  "  I 
told  you  so,"  it  will  be  apparent 
that  Mr  Morgan's  uneasiness  was 
not  without  foundation.  Instead 
of  going  home  direct  to  acquaint 
his  wife  with  the  circumstances, 
about  which  he  knew  she  must  be 
curious,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  Rector  opened  his  own 
gate.  Even  then  he  went  through 
the  garden  with  a  reluctant  step, 
feeling  it  still  more  difficult  to  meet 
her  now  than  it  would  have  been  at 
first,  although  his  delay  had  arisen 
from  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  encounter  her  keen  looks 
after  an  interval.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  keen  look  to  be  dreaded  at 
this  moment.  Mrs  Morgan  was  busy 
with  her  ferns,  and  she  did  not 
look  up  as  her  husband  approached. 
She  went  on  with  her  occupation, 
examining  carefully  what  withered 
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fronds  there  might  be  about  her 
favourite  maidenhair,  even  when 
he  stopped  by  her  side.  Though 
her  husband's  shadow  fell  across 
the  plants  she  was  tending,  Mrs 
Morgan,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
married  life,  did  not  look  up  to 
welcome  the  Eector.  She  made  no 
demonstration,  said  no  word  of  dis- 
pleasure, but  only  showed  herself 
utterly  absorbed  in,  and  devoted  to, 
her  ferns.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
no  such  lover  of  ferns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carlingford  as  the 
Rector's  wife. 

As  for  Mr  Morgan,  he  stood  by 
her  side  in  a  state  of  great  discom- 
fort and  discomfiture.  The  good 
man's  perceptions  were  not  very 
clear,  but  he  saw  that  she  had 
heard  from  some  one  the  issue  of 
the  morning's  inquiry,  and  that 
she  was  deeply  offended  by  his 
delay,  and  that,  in  short,  they  had 
arrived  at  a  serious  difference,  the 
first  quarrel  since  their  marriage. 
Feeling  himself  in  the  wrong,  Mr 
Morgan  naturally  grew  angry  too. 

"I  should  like  to  have  dinner 
earlier  to- day,"  he  said,  with  the 
usual  indiscretion  of  an  aggrieved 
husband.  "  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
the  cook,  my  dear.  I  think  I  should 
like  to  have  it  at  five,  if  possible. 
It  can't  make  much  difference  for 
one  day." 

Mrs  Morgan  raised  herself  up 
from  her  ferns,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  a  relief  to  her  to  find  herself 
provided  with  so  just  a  cause  of 
displeasure.  "  Much  difference  ! " 
cried  the  Rector's  wife ;  "  it  is  half- 
past  four  now.  I  wonder  how  you 
could  think  of  such  a  thing,  Wil- 
liam. There  is  some  lamb,  which 
of  course  is  not  put  down  to  roast 
yet,  and  the  ducks.  If  you  wish 
the  cook  to  give  warning  immedi- 
ately, you  may  send  such  a  mes- 
sage. It  is  just  like  a  man  to  think 
it  would  make  no  difference  !  But  I 
mustsay,todo  them  justice,"  said  the 
Rector's  wife,  "  it  is  not  like  a  man 
of  your  college  !  "  When  she  had 
fired  this  double  arrow,  she  took  off 
her  gardening  gloves  and  lifted  her 
basket.  "I  suppose  you  told  Mr 
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Proctor  that  you  wished  to  dine 
early  1  "  said  Mrs  Morgan,  with 
severity,  pausing  on  the  threshold. 
"  Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  have  dinner  at  five  unless  he 
knows." 

"  Indeed  I — I  forgot  all  about 
Proctor,"  said  the  Rector,  who  now 
saw  the  inexpediency  of  his  pro- 
posal. "  On  second  thoughts,  I  see 
it  does  not  matter  much.  But  after 
dinner  I  expect  some  people  about 
Mr  Wentworth's  business.  It  was 
not  settled  this  morning,  as  I  ex- 
pected." 

"  So  I  heard,"  said  Mrs  Morgan. 
"  I  will  tell  Thomas  to  show  them 
into  the  library,"  and  she  went 
indoors,  carrying  her  basket.  As 
for  the  Rector,  he  stood  silent,  look- 
ing after  her,  and  feeling  wonder- 
fully discomfited.  Had  she  found 
fault  with  him  for  his  delay — had 
she  even  said,  "  I  told  you  so  !"  it 
would  have  been  less  overwhelming 
than  this  indifference.  They  had 
never  had  a  quarrel  before,  and  the 
effect  was  proportionatelyincreased. 
After  standing  bewildered  at  the 
door  for  a  few  minutes,  he  retired 
into  his  study,  where  the  change  in 
his  wife's  demeanour  haunted  him, 
and  obscured  Mr  Wentworth.  Mrs 
Morgan  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
at  dinner  with  an  equal  want  of 
curiosity.  Even  when  the  subject 
was  discussed  between  the  Rector 
and  Mr  Proctor,  she  asked  no  ques- 
tions— a  course  of  procedure  very 
puzzling  and  trying  to  Mr  Morgan, 
who  could  not  make  it  out. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  morning  was  re- 
constituted at  the  Rectory.  Most 
of  the  gentlemen  caine  late,  and  the 
little  assembly  brought  with  it  a 
flavour  of  port,  which  modified  the 
serious  atmosphere.  When  the  bed 
of  justice  was  again  formed,  Mr 
Wentworth  entered  with  the  body- 
guard of  Wentworths,  which  num- 
bered half  as  many  as  his  judges. 
Half  from  curiosity,  half  from  a 
reluctant  inclination  to  please  his 
father,  Jack  had  joined  the  others, 
and  they  came  in  together,  all  of 
them  noticeable  men,  profoundly 
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different,  yet  identified  as  belonging 
to  each  other  by  the  touching  bond 
of  family  resemblance.  After  the 
four  gentlemen  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  corner,  Mr  Waters 
made  a  somewhat  hurried  entry, 
bringing  after  him  the  sullen  re- 
luctant figure  of  Wodehouse,  who 
made  an  awkward  bow  to  the  as- 
sembled potentates,  and  looked 
ashamed  and  vigilant,  and  very  ill 
at  ease.  Mr  Waters  made  a  hasty 
explanation  to  the  Rector  before  he 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  his  unlucky 
client.  "  I  thought  it  possible 
there  might  be  some  attempt  made 
to  shift  the  blame  upon  him,  there- 
fore I  thought  it  best  to  bring  him/' 
said  the  lawyer.  Mr  Morgan  gave 
him  a  dry  little  nod  without  answer- 
ing. To  tell  the  truth,  the  Rector 
felt  anything  but  comfortable ; 
when  he  glanced  up  at  the  stranger, 
who  was  looking  askance  at  the 
people  in  the  room  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  policemen  in  disguise, 
a  disagreeable  sudden  conviction 
that  this  sullen  rascal  looked  a  great 
deal  more  like  the  guilty  man  than 
Mr  Wentworth  did,  came  into  Mr 
Morgan's  mind,  and  made  him  sick 
with  annoyance  and  embarrassment. 
If  it  should  turn  out  so  !  if  it 
should  become  apparent  that  he, 
for  private  prejudices  of  his  own, 
had  been  persecuting  his  brother  ! 
This  thought  produced  an  actual 
physical  effect  for  the  moment 
upon  the  Rector,  but  its  immediate 
visible  consequence  was  simply  to 
make  him  look  more  severe,  almost 
spiteful,  in  a  kind  of  unconscious 
self-vindication.  Last  of  all,  Els- 
worthy,  who  began  to  be  frightened 
too,  but  whose  fears  were  mingled 
with  no  compunction  nor  blame  of 
himself,  stole  in  and  found  an  un- 
comfortable seat  on  a  stool  near  the 
door,  where  scarcely  any  one  saw 
him,  by  favour  of  Thomas,  and 
screened  by  the  high  back  of  the 
Rector's  easy-chair.  When  all  were 
assembled  Mr  Morgan  spoke. 

"  We  are  met  this  evening,  gentle- 
men, to  complete,  if  there  is  suffici- 
ent time,  the  investigation  we  began 
this  morning,"  said  the  Rector.  "  I 
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have  no  doubt  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  every  one  present  when  I 
say  I  shall  be  glad — unfeignedly 
glad,"  said  Mr  Morgan,  with  a  de- 
fiant emphasis,  which  was  meant  to 
convince  himself,  "  to  find  that  Mr 
Wentworth's  witness  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  delay. 
As  we  were  interrupted  this  morn- 
ing solely  on  his  account,  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  most  satisfactory 
that  this  witness  should  be  called 
at  once." 

"  I  should  like  to  say  something 
in  the  first  place,"  said  the  Curate. 
Mr  Morgan  made  an  abrupt  nod 
indicative  of  his  consent,  and,  in- 
stead of  looking  at  the  defendant, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
made  figures  with  his  pen  upon  the 
blotting-paper.  A  conviction,  against 
which  it  was  impossible  to  strive, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Rector's 
soul.  He  listened  to  Frank  Went- 
worth's  address  with  a  kind  of  im- 
patient annoyance  and  resistance. 
"  What  is  the  good  of  saying  any 
more  about  itl"  Mr  Morgan  was 
saying  in  his  soul.  "  For  heaven's 
sake  let  us  bury  it  and  be  done 
with  it,  and  forget  that  we  ever 
made  such  asses  of  ourselves."  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Rector  knew 
this  was  quite  impossible;  and  as  he 
sat  leaning  over  his  blotting-book, 
writing  down  millions  after  millions 
with  his  unconscious  pen,  he  looked 
a  very  model  of  an  unwilling  listener 
— a  prejudiced  judge — a  man  whom 
no  arguments  could  convince;  which 
was  the  aspect  under  which  he  ap- 
peared to  the  Curate  of  St  Roque's. 

"  I  should  like  to  say  something 
first/'  said  the  Perpetual  Curate. 
"  I  could  not  believe  it  possible 
that  I,  being  tolerably  well  known 
in  Carlingford  as  I  have  always 
supposed,  could  be  suspected  by 
any  rational  being  of  such  an  insane 
piece  of  wickedness  as  has  been 
laid  to  my  charge ;  and  conse- 
quently it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
vindicate  myself,  as  I  perhaps 
ought  to  have  done,  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  have  been  careless  all 
along  of  vindicating  myself.  I 
had  an  idea,"  said  the  young  man, 
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with  involuntary  disdain,  "  that  I 
might  trust,  if  not  to  the  regard, 
at  least  to  the  common  sense,  of  my 
Mends " 

Here  John  Brown,  who  was  near 
his  unwary  client,  plucked  at  the 
Curate's  coat,  and  brought  him 
to  a  momentary  half-angry  pause. 
"  Softly,  softly,"  said  Dr  Marjori- 
banks ;  "  common  sense  has  nothing 
to  do  with  facts;  we're  inquiring 
into  facts  at  this  moment ;  and,  be- 
sides, it's  a  very  foolish  and  unjus- 
tifiable confidence  to  trust  to  any 
man's  common  sense,"  said  the  old 
Doctor,  with  a  humorous  glance 
from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  at 
his  fellow-judges ;  upon  which  there 
ensued  a  laugh,  not  very  agreeable 
in  its  tone,  which  brought  the  Rec- 
tor to  a  white  heat  of  impatience 
and  secret  rage. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  wit- 
ness ought  to  be  called  at  once," 
said  Mr  Morgan,  "  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  expedient  to  gain  time,  and  if 
it  is  intended  to  make  any  progress 
to-night." 

"  My  explanations  shall  be  very 
brief,"  said  Frank  Wentworth,  facing 
instantly  to  his  natural  enemy.  "  I 
have  suspected  from  the  beginning 
of  this  business  who  was  the  culprit, 
and  have  made  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  induce  him  to  confess,  and, 
so  far  as  he  could,  amend  the  wrong 
that  he  had  done,  I  have  failed; 
and  now  the  confession,  the  amende, 
must  be  made  in  public.  I  will 
now  call  my  witness,"  said  the 
Curate.  But  this  time  a  commotion 
rose  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
It  was  Wodehouse,  who  struggled 
to  rise,  and  to  get  free  from  the  de- 
taining grasp  of  his  companion. 

"  By  Jove !  I  ain't  going  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  a  parcel  of  lies,"  cried 
the  vagabond.  "  If  I  am  to  be  tried, 
at  least  I'll  have  the  real  thing,  by 
Jove ! "  He  had  risen  up,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  pass  Mr  Waters 
and  get  out,  casting  a  suspicious 
defiant  look  round  the  room.  The 
noise  he  made  turned  all  eyes  up- 
on him,  and  the  scrutiny  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  redoubled 
his  anxiety  to  get  away.  "  I'll  not 
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stand  it,  by  Jove !  Waters,  let  me 
go,"  said  the  craven,  whose  confused 
imagination  had  mixed  up  all  his 
evil  doings  together,  and  who  al- 
ready felt  himself  being  carried  off 
to  prison.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Jack  Wentworth  rose  from  his 
place  in  his  easy  careless  way,  and 
went  forward  to  the  table  to  adjust 
the  lamp,  which  was  flaring  a  little. 
Wodehouse  dropped  back  into  a 
chair  as  soon  as  he  caught  the  eye 
of  this  master  of  his  fate.  His  big 
beard  moved  with  a  subterranean 
gasp  like  the  panting  of  a  hunted 
creature,  and  all  the  colour  that 
had  remained  died  away  out  of  his 
haggard,  frightened  face.  As  for 
Jack  Wentworth,  he  took  no  ap- 
parent notice  of  the  shabby  rascal 
whom  he  held  in  awe.  "  Rather 
warm  this  room  for  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. I  hope  Frank's  witness  is  not 
fat,"  said  Jack,  putting  himself  up 
against  the  wall,  arid  lifting  lan- 
guidly his  glass  to  his  eye — which 
byplay  was  somewhat  startling,  but 
totally  incomprehensible,  to  the 
amateur  judges,  who  looked  upon 
him  with  angry  eyes. 

"  I  must  request  that  the  proceed- 
ings may  not  be  interrupted,"  said 
Mr  Morgan ;  and  then  everybody 
looked  towards  the  open  door  :  the 
sight  they  saw  there  was  enough  to 
startle  the  calmest  spectator.  Els- 
worthy,  who  was  seated  close  by, 
sprang  from  his  stool  with  a  low 
resounding  howl  of  amazement,  up- 
setting his  lowly  seat,  and  staggering 
back  against  the  wall,  in  the  excess 
of  his  wonder  and  consternation. 
The  judges  themselves  forgot  their 
decorum,  and  crowded  round  upon 
each  other  to  stare — old  Mr  Western 
putting  his  arm  round  the  Rector's 
neck  in  his  curiosity,  as  if  they  had 
been  two  boys  at  a  peep-show.  It 
was  Miss  Leonora  Wentworth' s  erect 
iron-grey  figure  that  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  half  leading  in,  half  push- 
ing before  her, the  unfortunate  cause 
of  all  the  commotion — Rosa  Els- 
worthy  herself.  A  change  had  pass- 
ed upon  the  little  girl's  rosy,  dewy, 
April  beauty.  Her  pretty  dark  eyes 
were  enlarged  and  anxious,  and  full 
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of  tears ;  her  cheeks  had  paled  out 
of  their  sweet  colour,  her  red  lips 
were  pressed  tightly  together.  Pas- 
sion and  shame  had  set  their  marks 
upon  the  child's  forehead — lightly, 
it  is  true,  but  still  the  traces  were 
there ;  but  beyond  all  other  senti- 
ments, anxiety,  restless,  breathless, 
palpitating,  had  possession  of  Mr 
Wentworth's  all-important  witness. 
It  was  very  clear  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  opinion  of  her  judges, 
Rosa's  case  was  anything  but  hope- 
less in  her  own  eyes.  She  came  in, 
drooping,  shrinking,  and  abashed, 
as  was  natural ;  but  her  shame  was 
secondary  in  Rosa's  mind,  even  in 
the  moment  of  her  humiliation. 
She  came  to  a  dead  stop  when  she 
had  made  a  few  steps  into  the 
room,  and  cast  furtive  glances  at 
the  dread  tribunal,  and  began  to 
cry.  She  was  trembling  with  ner- 
vous eagerness,  with  petulance  and 
impatience.  Almost  all  her  judges, 
except  the  Rector  and  Mr  Proctor, 
had  been  known  to  Rosa  from  her 
earliest  years.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  them,  nor  cast  down  by  any  sense 
of  overwhelming  transgression — on 
the  contrary,  she  cast  an  appealing 
look  round  her,  which  implied  that 
they  could  still  set  everything  right 
if  they  would  exert  themselves ;  and 
then  she  began  to  cry. 

"  Gentlemen,  before  you  ask  any 
questions,"  said  Miss  Leonora  Went- 
worth,  "I  should  like  to  explain 
why  I  am  here.  I  came  not  because 
I  approve  of  her,  but  because  it  is 
right  that  my  nephew  should  have 
a  respectable  woman  to  take  charge 
of  the  witness.  She  was  brought 
to  my  house  last  night,  and  has 
been  in  my  charge  ever  since  : — and 
I  come  with  her  now,  not  because 
I  approve  of  her,  but  because  she 
ought  to  be  in  charge  of  some  wo- 
man/' said  Miss  Leonora,  sitting 
down  abruptly  in  the  chair  some 
one  had  placed  for  her.  The  chair 
was  placed  close  by  the  spot  where 
Rosa  stood  crying.  Poor,  pretty, 
forsaken  child  !  Perhaps  Miss  Leo- 
nora, who  sat  beside  her,  and  occu- 
pied the  position  of  her  protector, 
was  of  all  the  people  present  the 
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only  one  who  had  not  already 
forgiven  Rosa,  the  only  one  who 
would  have  still  been  disposed  to 
punish  her,  and  did  not  pardon  the 
weeping  creature  in  her  heart. 

"  Now  that  you're  here,  Rosa," 
said  Dr  Marjoribanks,  "  the  only 
sensible  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
dry  your  eyes  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  put  to  you. 
Nobody  will  harm  you  if  you  speak 
the  truth.  Don't  be  frightened, 
but  dry  your  eyes,  and  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Poor  little  thing,"  said  old  Mr 
Western  ;  "  of  course  she  has  done 
very  wrong.  I  don't  mean  to  de- 
fend her — but,  after  all,  she  is  but 
a  child.  Poor  little  thing  !  Her 
mother  died,  you  know,  when  she 
was  a  baby.  She  had  nobody  to 
tell  her  how  to  behave. — I  don't 
mean  to  defend  her,  for  she  has 
done  very  wrong,  poor  little " 

"We  are  falling  into  mere  con- 
versation," said  the  Rector,  severely. 
"Rosa  Els  worthy,  come  to  the 
table.  The  only  thing  you  can  do 
to  make  up  for  all  the  misery  you 
have  caused  to  your  friends,  is  to 
tell  the  truth  about  everything. 
You  are  aged — how  much?  eight- 
een years  1 " 

"  Please,  sir,  only  seventeen," 
said  Rosa  ;  "  and,  oh,  please,  sir,  I 
didn't  mean  no  harm.  I  wouldn't 
never  have  gone,  no,  not  a  step,  if 
he  hadn't  a-promised  that  we  was 
to  be  married.  Oh,  please,  sir " 

"Softly  a  little,"  said  John 
Brown,  interfering.  "  It  is  not 
you  who  are  on  your  trial,  Rosa. 
We  are  not  going  to  question  you 
about  your  foolishness ;  all  that 
the  Rector  wants  you  to  tell  him  is 
the  name  of  the  man  who  persuaded 
you  to  go  away." 

At  which  question  Rosa  cried 
more  and  more.  "  I  don't  think  he 
meant  no  harm  either,"  cried  the 
poor  little  girl.  "  Oh,  if  somebody 
would  please  speak  to  him !  We 
couldn't  be  married  then,  but  now 
if  anybody  would  take  a  little 
trouble  !  I  told  him  Mr  Went- 
worth  would,  if  I  was  to  ask  him  ; 
but  then  I  thought  perhaps  as  Mr 
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Wentworth  mightn't  like  to  be  the 
one  as  married  me,",  said  Rosa, 
with  a  momentary  gleam  of  vanity 
through  her  tears.  The  little  sim- 
per with  which  the  girl  spoke, 
the  coquettish  looks  askance  at 
the  Perpetual  Curate,  who  stood 
grave  and  unmoved  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  movement  of  unconscious 
self-deception  and  girlish  vanity 
which  for  a  moment  distracted 
Rosa,  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
spectators.  The  judges  looked  at 
each  other  across  the  table,  and  Dr 
Marjoribanks  made  a  commentary 
of  meditative  nods  upon  that  little 
exhibition.  "Just  so,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "maybe  Mr  Wentworth 
might  have  objected.  If  you  tell 
me  the  man's  name,  I'll  speak  to 
him,  Rosa,"  said  the  old  Scotch- 
man, grimly.  As  for  the  Rector, 
he  had  put  down  his  pen  alto- 
gether, and  looked  very  much  as  if 
he  were  the  culprit.  Certainly  his 
shame  and  confusion  and  self-dis- 
gust were  greater  than  that  of  any 
one  else  in  the  room. 

"Oh,  Doctor,  please  don't  be 
angry.  Oh,  if  somebody  would 
only  speak  to  him !"  cried  poor  Rosa. 
"  Oh,  please,  it  wasn't  my  fault — 
I  haven't  got  no — nobody  to  speak 
for  me ! "  At  this  moment  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  uncle's 
face,  dark  and  angry,  looming  be- 
hind the  Rector's  chair.  Rosa 
shrank  back  with  a  frightened 
movement,  and  caught  fast  hold  of 
Miss  Leonora's  dress.  "  Oh,  please, 
don't  let  him  kill  me !"  cried  the 
terrified  girl.  She  sank  down  at 
Miss  Wentworth's  feet,  and  held 
tightly  by  her  unwilling  protec- 
tress. She  was  a  frightened  child, 
afraid  of  being  whipped  and  pun- 
ished ;  she  was  not  an  outraged 
woman,  forsaken  and  miserable. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  her 
as  she  crouched  down  panting  with 
fright  and  anxiety  by  Miss  Leo- 
nora's side. 

"  We  must  know  who  this  man 
is,"  said  John  Brown.  "  Look 
here,  Rosa;  if  anybody  is  to  do 
you  good,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  man.  Rise  up  and  look  round, 
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and  tell   me  if   you  can  see  him 
here." 

After  a  moment's  interval  Rosa 
obeyed.  She  stood  up  trembling, 
resting  her  hand  to  support  herself 
on  Miss  Leonora's  chair — almost, 
she  trembled  so,  on  Miss  Leonora's 
shoulder.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
ignorant  little  creature  had  scarcely 
felt  the  shame  of  her  position ;  she 
had  felt  only  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  kindness  of  people 
who  knew  her — people  who  were 
powerful  enough  to  do  very  nearly 
what  they  pleased  in  Carlingford ; 
for  it  was  in  this  light  that  Rosa, 
who  knew  no  better,  regarded 
the  Doctor  and  her  other  judges. 
This  time  her  eye  passed  quickly 
over  those  protectors.  The  tears 
were  still  hanging  on  her  eyelashes ; 
her  childish  bosom  was  still  palpi- 
tating with  sobs.  Beyond  the  little 
circle  of  light  round  the  table,  the 
room  was  comparatively  in  shadow. 
She  stood  by  herself,  her  pretty  face 
and  anxious  eyes  appearing  over 
Miss  Wentworth's  head,  her  fright 
and  her  anxiety  both  forgotten  for 
the  moment  in  the  sudden  hope  of 
seeing  her  betrayer.  There  was  not 
a  sound  in  the  room  to  disturb  the 
impartiality  of  her  search.  Every 
man  kept  still,  as  if  by  chance  he 
might  be  the  offender.  Rosa's  eyes, 
bright  with  anxiety,  with  eagerness, 
with  a  feverish  hope,  went  search- 
ing into  the  shadow,  gleaming  harm- 
less over  the  Wentworth  brothers, 
who  were  opposite.  Then  there  was 
a  start  and  a  loud  cry.  She  was  not 
ashamed  to  be  led  before  the  old 
men,  who  were  sorry  for  her,  and 
who  could  protect  her;  but  now 
at  last  the  instinct  of  her  woman- 
hood seized  upon  the  unfortun- 
ate creature.  She  had  made  an 
involuntary  rush  towards  him 
when  she  saw  him  first.  Then  she 
stopped  short,  and  looked  all  round 
her  with  a  bewildered  sudden  con- 
sciousness. The  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  scorching  and  burning ;  she 
uttered  a  sudden  cry  of  anguish 
and  shame.  "Oh,  don't  forsake 
ine  !  —  don't  forsake  me  ! —  listen 
to  the  gentlemen ! "  cried  poor 
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Rosa,  and  fell  down  in  a  sudden 
agony  of  self  -  comprehension  at 
Wodehouse' s  feet. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion  in  the  room. 
Elsworthy  had  been  standing  be- 
hind backs,  with  a  half-fiendish 
look  of  rage  and  disappointment  on 
his  commonplace  features.  "  Let 
them  help  her  as  likes ;  I  washes 
my  hands  of  her,"  he  cried  bit- 
terly, when  he  saw  her  fall ;  and 
then  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  room,  thrusting  the  others  out 
of  his  way.  The  man  was  be- 
side himself  with  mortification, 
with  disgust,  and  fury,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  savage  natu- 
ral affection  for  the  creature  who 
had  baffled  and  disgraced  him,  yet 
still  was  his  own.  "  Let  alone — 
let  alone,  I  tell  you  !  There's  no- 
body as  belongs  to  her  but  me/' 
cried  Elsworthy,  pushing  up  against 
the  Doctor,  who  had  lifted  her  from 
the  ground.  As  for  Wodehouse,  he 
was  standing  scowling  down  upon 
the  pretty  figure  at  his  feet :  not 
that  the  vagabond  was  utterly  heart- 
less, or  could  look  at  his  victim 
without  emotion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  pale  with  terror,  thinking 
he  had  killed  her,  wondering  in  his 
miserable  heart  if  they  would  secure 
him  at  once,  and  furtively  watch- 
ing the  door  to  see  if  he  had  a 
chance  of  escape.  When  Mr  Waters 
seized  his  arm,  Wodehouse  gave  a 
hoarse  outcry  of  horror.  "  I'll  marry 
her — oh,  Lord,  I'll  marry  her !  I 
never  meant  anything  else,"  the 
wretched  man  cried,  as  he  sank 
back  again  into  his  chair.  He 
thought  she  was  dead,  as  she  lay 
with  her  upturned  face  on  the  car- 
pet, and  in  his  terror  and  remorse 
and  cowardice  his  heart  seemed  to 
stop  beating.  If  he  could  have  had 
a  chance  of  escaping,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  dash  the  old  Doc- 
tor out  of  his  way,  and  rush  over 
the  body  of  the  unhappy  girl  whom 
he  thought  he  had  murdered.  But 
Waters  held  him  fast ;  and  he  sank 
back,  panting  and  horrified,  on  his 
seat.  "  I  never  touched  her ;  no- 
body can  say  I  touched  her,"  mut- 
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tered  the  poor  wretch  to  himself ; 
and  watched  with  fascinated  eyes 
and  the  distinct  apprehension  of 
terror  every  movement  and  change 
of  position,  calculating  how  he 
might  dart  out  when  the  window 
was  opened — having  forgotten  for 
the  moment  that  Jack  Wentworth, 
as  well  as  the  companion  who  kept 
immediate  watch  over  him,  was  in 
the  room. 

"  She'll  come  to  herself  present- 
ly," said  Dr  Marjoribanks.  "We'll 
carry  her  upstairs.  Yes,  I  know 
you  don't  approve  of  her,  Miss 
Wentworth ;  nobody  said  you  were 
to  approve  of  her.  Not  that  I  think 
she's  a  responsible  moral  agent  my- 
self," said  the  Doctor,  lifting  her 
up  in  his  vigorous  arms  ;  "  but  in 
the  mean  time  she  has  to  be  brought 
to  life.  Keep  out  of  my  way,  Els- 
worthy; you  should  have  looked 
better  after  the  little  fool.  If  she's 
not  accountable  for  her  actions, 
you  are,"  he  went  on  with  a  growl, 
thrusting  away  with  his  vigorous 
shoulder  the  badly-hung  frame  of 
Rosa's  uncle,  who  was  no  match 
for  the  Doctor.  Thus  the  poor  little 
girl  was  carried  away  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  Miss  Leonora  going  first. 
"  Not  that  I  think  her  worth  all 
this  fuss,  the  vain  little  fool,"  said 
Miss  Leonora ;  "  she'll  come  to 
herself,  no  fear  of  her ; "  but,  not- 
withstanding her  protest,  the  strong- 
minded  woman  led  the  way.  When 
the  room  was  cleared,  the  gentle- 
men who  remained  took  their  seats 
mechanically,  and  stared  at  each 
other.  In  the  shame  and  confusion 
of  the  moment  nobody  could  find 
anything  to  say,  and  the  Curate 
was  magnanimous,  and  did  not  take 
advantage  of  his  triumph.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  the  Rector, 
who  rose  up  solemnly  from  his  chair 
to  speak.  Probably  no  one  in  the 
room  had  suffered  so  acutely  as 
Mr  Morgan ;  his  face  was  crim- 
son, his  eyes  suffused  and  angry. 
Frank  Wentworth  rose  involuntarily 
"at  the  same  moment,  expecting,  he 
could  not  tell  why,  to  be  addressed, 
but  sat  down  again  in  a  little  con- 
fusion when  he  found  that  the 
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Hector  had  turned  his  eyes  in  a 
totally  different  direction.  Mr  Mor- 
gan put  the  lamp  out  of  the  way, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  transfix 
with  the  fall  glow  of  his  angry  eyes 
the  real  offender,  who  sat  only  half 
conscious,  absorbed  with  his  own 
terror,  by  the  lawyer's  side. 

"  Sir ! "  said  the  Rector,  in  a  tone 
which,  severe  as  his  voice  was  by 
nature,  nobody  had  ever  heard  from 
his  lips  before,  "  you  have  put  us 
all  in  a  most  ridiculous  and  painful 
position  to-night.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are  capable  of  feeling 
the  vileness  of  your  own  misconduct 
as  regards  the  unhappy  girl  who  has 
just  been  carried  out  of  the  room, 
but  you  certainly  shall  not  leave 
the  house  without  hearing " 

Wodehouse  gave  such  a  start 
at  these  words  "that  Mr  Morgan 
paused  a  moment.  The  Rector  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  relief,  the 
sense  of  safety,  which  he  had  inad- 
vertently conveyed  to  the  mind  of 
the  shabby  rascal  whom  he  was 
addressing.  He  was  then  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  ?  "  I'll 

leave  the  d d  place  to-night,  by 

Jove  !  "  he  muttered  in  his  beard, 
and  immediately  sat  up  upon  his 
chair,  and  turned  round  with  a  kind 
of  sullen  vivacity  to  listen  to  the 
remainder  of  Mr  Morgan's  speech. 

"  You  shall  not  leave  this  house," 
said  the  Rector,  more  peremptorily 
still,  "  without  hearing  what  must 
be  the  opinion  of  every  gentleman, 
of  every  honest  man.  You  have 
been  the  occasion  of  bringing  an 
utterly  unfounded  accusation  a- 
gainst  a  —  a  young  clergyman," 
said  Mr  Morgan,  with  a  succession 
of  gasps,  "  of — of  the  very  highest 
character.  You  have,  as  I  under- 
stand, sir,  abused  his  hospitality, 
and — and  done  your  utmost  to  in- 
jure him  when  you  owed  him  grati- 
tude. Not  content  with  that,  sir," 
continued  the  Rector,  "  you  have 
kept  your — your  very  existence  con- 
cealed, until  the  moment  when  you 
could  injure  your  sisters.  You' 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  make  a 
miserable  amends  for  the  wrong 
you  have  done  to  the  unfortunate 
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girl  upstairs,  but  you  can  never 
make  amends  to  me,  sir,  for  betray- 
ing me  into  a  ridiculous  position, 
and  leading  me  to  do — an — an  ab- 
surd and — and  incredible  injustice 
— to  a — to  my — to  Mr  Frank  Went- 
worth.  Sir,  you  are  a  scoundrel ! " 
cried  Mr  Morgan,  breaking  down 
abruptly  in  an  access  of  sudden 
fury.  When  the  Rector  had  re- 
covered himself,  he  turned  with 
great  severity  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  :  "  Gentlemen,  my  wife 
will  be  glad  to  see  you  upstairs," 
said  Mr  Morgan.  The  sound  of 
this  hospitable  invitation  was  as  if 
he  had  ordered  the  entire  assembly 
to  the  door ;  but  nevertheless  most 
of  the  company  followed  him  as  he 
rose,  and,  without  condescending 
to  look  round  again,  marched  out 
of  the  library.  The  Squire  rose 
with  the  rest,  and  took  the  hand 
of  his  son  Frank  and  grasped  it 
closely.  Somehow,  though  he  be- 
lieved Frank  before,  Mr  Wentworth 
was  easier  in  his  mind  after  the 
Rector's  speech. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  upstairs  and 
shake  hands  with  him,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  and  you  had  better  come 
too,  Frank.  No  doubt  he  will  ex- 
pect it.  He  spoke  up  very  well  at 
the  last,  and  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Rector,"  he  said,  looking  sternly, 
but  with  a  little  curiosity,  at  the 
vagabond,  who  stood  recovering 
himself,  and  ready  to  resume  his 
hopeless  swagger.  It  was  well  for 
Mr  Wentworth  that  he  left  the  room 
at  once,  and  went  cheerfully  upstairs 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs  Morgan. 
The  Squire  said,  "  Thank  God  !  " 
quietly  to  himself  when  he  got  out 
of  the  library.  "  Things  are  mend- 
ing, surely  —  even  Jack  —  even 
Jack,"  Mr  Wentworth  said,  under 
his  breath  ;  and  the  simple  gentle- 
man said  over  a  part  of  the  general 
thanksgiving,  as  he  went  slowly, 
with  an  unusual  gladness,  up  the 
stair.  He  might  not  have  entered 
Mrs  Morgan's  drawing-room  with 
such  a  relieved  and  brightened  coun- 
tenance had  he  stayed  ten  minutes 
longer  in  the  library,  and  listened 
to  the  further  conversation  there. 
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IF  Royal  Commissions  are  to  be 
issued  at  all,  and  if  our  national 
institutions  in  general  are  fair  sub- 
jects for  public  inquiry  and  sug- 
gested reformation,  it  can  have  sur- 
prised no  one  that  the  ordeal  should 
have  been  applied  to  our  Public 
Schools.  Rather,  the  wonder  is 
that  they  should  have  escaped  so 
long.  Both  extremities  of  our  edu- 
cational system  had  already  been 
strictly  dealt  with  ;  the  old  village 
schoolmaster  had  been  dethroned  in 
favour  of  a  new  dynasty  of  black 
boards,  and  method,  and  organisa- 
tion; and  every  white-headed  ur- 
chin that  knows  or  does  not  know 
his  letters  has  become  an  object 
of  intense  personal  interest  to  her 
Majesty's  Inspector.  Ancient  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  are  remodelled; 
and  the  former  especially,  what  with 
her  own  well-meant  blunderings  in 
the  way  of  new  examination  sta- 
tutes, and  the  sweeping  changes 
forced  upon  her  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, finds  herself  in  this  rather 
embarrassing  position — her  educa- 
tional market  stocked  with  a  sud- 
den wealth  of  open  scholarships, 
for  which  every  college  naturally 
demands  candidates  who  bid  fair 
for  a  first-class,  while  the  field  of 
undergraduates,  from  which  the 
choice  has  to  be  made,  offers  only 
an  unlimited  and  increasing  supply 
of  plucks.  Yet  meanwhile,  the  great 
Public  Schools,  the  nurseries  of  our 
higher  and  middle  classes,  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  existence,  un- 
assailed  by  any  terrors  of  reform. 
Only  an  individual  voice  here  and 
there  ventured  to  call  in  question 
either  their  system  or  their  details. 
The  head-master  sat  upon  his  throne 
like  Jove,  looking  down  with  a 
grand  calmness  upon  mortal  com- 
plaints, impassive  to  the  groans  of 
Paterfamilias  over  the  bills,  as  of 
Tirunculus  under  the  birch. 


But  the  charm  of  that  celestial 
quiet  is  broken.  In  these  days  of 
universal  examination,  perhaps  the 
schoolmasters  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain; otherwise,  the  tables  seem 
to  have  been  terribly  turned  upon 
them  for  a  season.  They  have  had 
to  answer  papers  of  examination- 
questions  longer  and  stiffer  than 
the  most  exacting  among  them  could 
ever  have  had  the  heart  to  set.  The 
Winchester  masters  have  been  had 
"  up  to  books"  even  as  the  smallest 
college-boy;  and  the  autocrats  of 
Eton,Harrow,  and  Westminster  have 
been  "put  on"  in  what,  when  they 
were  fourth-form  boys,  they  would 
have  called  "awfully  stiff  bits." 
All  this  searching  process  has,  of 
course,  been  conducted  by  her 
Majesty's  "trusty  and  well-beloved" 
Commissioners  with  the  most  per- 
fect urbanity  and  politeness ;  every 
one  whose  fortune  it  has  been,  at 
any  time,  to  stand  on  the  wrong 
side  of  an  examination-table,  knows 
with  what  terrible  civility  the  most 
disagreeable  questions  are  put  on 
such  occasions. 

The  result  is  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  is  extremely 
interesting  —  occasionally  rather 
startling,  and  not  seldom  very  amus- 
ing— which  would  never  have  been 
got  at  in  any  other  way ;  and  for 
which  in  itself,  independently  of 
any  educational  reforms  which  may 
follow,  the  public  might  well  feel 
very  much  indebted  to  her  Majesty's 
Government.  If  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  four  Blue  volumes  just 
issued  had  been  put  into  a  different 
shape,  and  judiciously  edited  with 
something  like  sensation  titles,  the 
Stationery  Office  might  have  not 
only  covered  their  expenses  by  the 
sale,  but  have  made  a  very  hand- 
some profit  by  the  speculation. 

The  Commission  (issued  in  July 
1861)  was  empowered  to  make  in- 
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quiry  into  the  revenues,  adminis- 
tration, and  management  of  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Charter- 
House,  St  Paul's,  Merchant  Tay- 
lors', Harrow,  Kugby,  and  Shrews- 
bury; and  into  the  "system  and 
course  of  studies  "  pursued  in  each 
school.  It  has  taken  something 
like  two  years  and  a  half  to  com- 
plete its  Report;  but  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  done  thoroughly.  Not 
only  were  printed  queries,  embrac- 
ing every  possible  subject  of  inquiry, 
sent  round  to  the  authorities  of  each 
of  these  schools,  and  the  witnesses 
afterwards  confronted  with  their 
written  depositions,  and  subjected 
to  a  searching  cross-examination 
thereupon ;  but  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  scholars  whom 
each  school  had  lately  sent  up  to 
the  universities,  were  also  examined 
on  the  same  points  of  education  and 
discipline ;  and,  in  order  to  test  the 
system  from  every  point  of  view, 
even  a  junior  King's  scholar  of 
Eton,  a  junior  college-boy  of  Win- 
chester, and  a  junior  foundationer 
of  the  Charter -House — boys  from 
twelve  to  fourteen — were  summoned 
to  give  evidence,  more  especially  as 
to  their  personal  experiences  in  the 
important  matter  of  fagging.  These 
several  classes  of  witnesses  were 
plainly  necessary  to  the  case,  if 
anything  like  a  thorough  investi- 
gation was  to  be  made.  But  the 
Commissioners  would  have  gone 
much  farther  than  this,  if  they 
had  had  their  way.  They  pro- 
posed to  have  a  special  examina- 
tion of  "  the  senior  boys,  constitut- 
ing about  one-fifth  of  each  school," 
in  the  subjects  ordinarily  taught—- 
Latin and  Greek  translation,  Ma- 
thematics, History,  &c.;  and  a  cir- 
cular, containing  this  proposal,  was 
sent  round  to  each  of  the  head-mas- 
ters. That  such  a  proceeding,  how- 
ever plausible  at  first  sight,  was 
really  "  objectionable  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  details,"  was  what  sen- 
sible men  like  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  have  felt  at  once,  and 
what  they  were  soon  reminded  of 
by  the  unanimous  remonstrance  of 
the  school  authorities.  We  say 
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unanimous,  because  both  Dr  Tem- 
ple and  Dr  Kennedy,  who  gave  a 
very  reluctant  consent,  expressed 
at  the  same  time  their  distinct 
objections ;  and  certainly  neither 
Rugby  nor  Shrewsbury  had  any 
reason  to  shrink  from  any  test 
which  could  be  applied  to  their 
work,  or  any  presumed  comparison 
with  the  results  at  other  public 
schools.  The  objections  will  be 
found  ably  and  temperately  stated 
in  the  replies  of  the  several  head- 
masters ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  all  felt  that  the  results  of  such 
an  examination,  if  published,  would 
assume  a  fallacious  importance,  and 
that  the  examination  itself  would 
be  a  serious  infringement  of  the  in- 
dependent government  of  the  school. 
So  the  Commissioners  gave  up  that 
part  of  their  scheme ;  finding,  as 
they  say  in  the  closing  letter  of 
their  correspondence,  that  they 
could  not  obtain  "  the  general  con- 
currence "  of  the  authorities  ;  find- 
ing, as  they  should  have  said,  that 
the  authorities  concurred  unani- 
mously in  protesting  against  it,  and 
that  the  common  sense  of  every 
one  interested  in  public  education 
would  in  this  instance  have  backed 
the  masters. 

But  the  Commission  did  not  limit 
itself,  in  the  collection  of  evidence, 
to  schoolmasters  or  schoolboys. 
They  issued  a  separate  examina- 
tion-paper for  "  Professors,  Tutors, 
and  others  "  at  the  two  universi- 
ties ;  who  thus  found  themselves  a 
second  time  brought  into  court,  but 
on  this  occasion  rather  as  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  than  as  co-de- 
fendants. They  were  asked,  amongst 
other  questions,  "  how  far  the  edu- 
cation given  at  the  schools  from 
which  the  university  is  fed,  fulfils 
satisfactorily  one  of  its  main  pur- 
poses, that  of  preparing  boys  for 
the  university  course,  by  grounding 
them  in  those  studies  ;  "  "  how  far 
scholarship  appears  to  have  ad- 
vanced or  declined  "  of  late  years  ; 
whether  they  have  "  observed  any 
marked  differences  between  differ- 
ent schools  ; "  and  whether  "  the 
moral  training  and  character  of  the 
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young  men  who  have  come  up  to 
the  university  from  public  schools" 
has  improved  or  deteriorated. 

On  this  latter  question — to  which, 
though  it  comes  last  upon  the  Com- 
missioners' paper,  we  may  be  very 
sure  they  attached  the  first  import- 
ance— we  gladly  say  a  few  words 
at  the  outset,  because  they  are  very 
pleasant  words  to  say.  If  there  is 
one  point  on  which  the  witnesses 
are  unanimous,  it  is  on  this ;  that  in 
the  moral  tone  and  habits  of  the 
young  men  who  go  up  year  after 
year  from  our  public  schools  to  the 
university  there  is  an  improvement, 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  within  the 
present  generation.  "The  senior 
head  of  a  house,"  says  one  Oxford 
witness,  "  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  improvement  in  the  morals 
of  the  members  of  the  university 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
is  not  to  be  called  a  reformation, 
but  a  revolution."  No  doubt,  the 
venerable  author  of  this  emphatic 
testimony  has  lived  to  see  great 
and  most  desirable  and  needful 
change  in  the  habits,  not  only  of 
undergraduate  life,  but  in  the  life 
of  the  senior  common-room;  but 
even  much  younger  men  trace 
thankfully  the  same  improvement 
through  later  years,  and  readily 
admit  that  in  this  important  re- 
spect the  present  day  is  better  than 
their  own.  In  point  of  morality, 
economy,  sobriety,  good  sense  in 
their  amusements,  and  the  absence 
of  riot  and  disorder,  the  modern 
undergraduate  comes  out  in  very 
favourable  contrast  to  those  who 
occupied  his  rooms  and  trod  the 
same  old  High  Street  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  remark  the  various 
causes,  proximate  or  remote,  to 
which  the  successive  witnesses,  all 
men  of  ability  and  experience,  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  change 
which  they  all  gladly  recognise. 
One — not  himself  a  Rugby  man — 
adds  yet  another  testimony  to  Rug- 
by's great  head-master  :  he  dates 
the  change  distinctly  "  from  the 
time  that  Arnold's  pupils  began  to 
come  up  to  Oxford."  Another  be- 
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lieves  that  he  noticed  "  a  marked 
difference  for  the  better,"  arising 
from  "  the  fourteen-penny  income- 
tax"  (which  certainly  has  not  had 
too  many  admirers),  "  and  the 
wholesome  stimulus  of  the  Crimean 
attribute  much  of 


war 


;"    several 


the  happy  result  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  athletic  sports ;  others  again 
to  "  the  multiplication  of  university 
examinations;"  "the  closer  per- 
sonal relations  that  exist  between 
tutor  and  pupils,  both  at  school 
and  college" — certainly  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  modern 
education ;  and,  what  has  perhaps 
really  most  of  all  to  do  with  the 
change,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  as  cause  or  as  result, — the 
improved  state  of  public  opinion. 

This  marked  improvement  in  the 
habits  of  English  student  life,  to 
which  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  bear  such  willing  testi- 
mony, and  which  has  long  been 
patent  to  all  who  have  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  university  world 
as  it  was  and  is,  has  been  accom- 
panied, as  all  good  things  are,  with 
some  slight  drawbacks.  The  minor 
morals — so  to  speak — of  the  mo- 
dern undergraduate  are  decidedly 
not  an  improvement  upon  those  of 
his  predecessors.  In  very  gentle 
language — too  gentle,  we  venture 
to  think,  for  the  occasion — some  of 
the  college  officers  notice  that  which 
threatens  to  be  one  counteracting 
evil  to  very  much  of  promising 
good  in  the  young  men  of  our  own 
day.  "They  are  less  attentive  to 
small  matters  of  discipline  than 
they  were."  "  Manners,  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  have 
not  improved;  there  is  an  osten- 
tatious disregard  of  minor  regu- 
lations, and  a  corresponding  (I 
think  consequent)  falling  off  in 
the  small  courtesies  which  dis- 
tinguish the  gentleman."  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  these 
words  of  mild  and  yet  forcible  re- 
buke— not  as  from  a  college  tutor 
to  undergraduates,  but  as  from  a 
gentleman  to  gentlemen  —  were 
printed,  not  only  in  a  Government 
blue-book,  or  even  in  these  pages, 
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but  in  some  conspicuous  place  in 
every  college  hall,  debating  society, 
club -room,  sixth -form  room,  and 
school  library.  Would  that  every 
undergraduate  who  casts  his  eye 
on  these  lines  as  he  picks  up  the 
Magazine  from  the  table  of  the 
Union,  would  believe  how  those 
who  have,  for  every  reason,  the 
most  lively  sympathies  with  under- 
graduate life,  who  recognise  joy- 
fully the  immense  amount  of  good 
which  leavens  it  all  in  a  degree  un- 
known in  their  own  younger  days, 
are  pained  and  vexed  to  notice  this 
"  falling  off  in  the  courtesies  which 
distinguish  the  gentleman  "  !  We 
may  be  "inclined  to  believe/'  with 
one  of  the  Commissioners'  witnesses, 
"  that  in  essentials  there  is  still  as 
strong  a  sense  of  reverence  and 
right  as  there  has  ever  been ; "  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in 
outward  demeanour  and  address 
towards  their  elders  and  towards 
those  in  authority,  as  well  as  in 
that  proper  self-respect  which  shows 
itself  in  the  appropriate  dress  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  there  is  a 
lamentable  falling  off.  No  one 
would  wish  to  recall  the  days  when 
the  loungers  of  the  High  Street 
sunned  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
milliners'  apprentices  in  flaunting 
waistcoats  and  ridiculous  jewellery ; 
but  the  short  pipe  and  the  cap  of 
all  colours  are  surely  an  aping  of 
the  absurdities  of  the  German 
Bursch  which  sits  but  ill  upon  the 
English  scholar.  The  courtesies  and 
proprieties  of  "  gentle  life  "  are  not 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  level  as 
the  moral  virtues;  but  they  form 
the  complements  of  that  character 
which,  when  complete,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  ranking  above  all  others — 
an  English  gentleman.  No  name 
stands  higher  in  the  grateful  me- 
mory of  Oxford — none  should  have 
greater  weight  with  every  public- 
school  man  and  university  student — 
than  his,  the  courtier,  the  scholar, 
the  statesman,  and  the  Christian, 
the  very  founder  of  our  public  edu- 
cation, who  bade  his  boys  at  Win- 
chester observe  the  "  curialis  mo- 
dus" and  took  for  his  own  motto, 
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"  Manners  maketh  man."  It  is  a 
principle  as  old  as  St  Paul,  and 
which  must  last  until  all  society  is 
disorganised ;  the  evil  fashion  of  a 
day  may  affect  bad  manners,  but 
they  must  go  out  again,  like  peri- 
wigs or  hoops  and  patches. 

The  causes  of  this  degeneracy  in 
young  men's  manners  the  witnesses 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  investigate.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  is  noticed  in  society 
generally;  so  that  in  this,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  in  other  points 
of  more  importance,  our  sons  are 
only  exaggerating  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.  And  just  as  good  springs 
out  of  evil — as  the  execrated  double 
income-tax  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  undergraduate  economy 
— so  in  this  particular  some  evil  has 
probably  sprung  out  of  an  undoubt- 
ed good, — the  more  familiar  and 
confidential  relations  which  are 
now  generally  cultivated  between 
a  boy  and  his  master  at  school,  and 
an  undergraduate  and  his  college 
authorities.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  this  familiarity  has 
bred  anything  like  contempt,  but 
it  has  certainly  weakened  the  bar- 
riers of  respect  and  deference.  The 
blame  is  not  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  younger  party.  If  outward  re- 
cognition of  these  duties  is  treated 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  it  will 
soon  be  discontinued ;  and  it  will 
be  strange  if,  in  young  and  un- 
formed minds,  the  feeling  of  what 
we  may  term  reverence  does  not 
suffer  in  consequence.  Certainly, 
if  anything  like  "an  ostentatious 
disregard  of  minor  regulations" 
correctly  describes  the  state  of 
things  in  an  English  university,  the 
blame  rests  in  quite  a  different 
quarter  to  that  in  which  the  wit- 
ness intended  to  apply  it.  Osten- 
tatious disobedience  on  the  part  of 
those  in  statu  pupillari  is  to  be 
met  by  an  equally  "  ostentatious  " 
exercise  of  authority.  Nor  do  we 
exactly  understand  what,  in  a  ques- 
tion of  discipline,  "minor"  regula- 
tions mean.  If  they  are  unneces- 
sary or  vexatious,  let  them  be  dis- 
continued; if  they  are  wholesome 
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and  judicious,  let  them  be  enforced. 
But  we  have  very  grave  doubts 
whether  the  improvement  which 
has  been  justly  remarked  in  the 
habits  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  university  is  to  be  attributed  to 
any  corresponding  improvement  in 
college  discipline  or  supervision. 

This  favourable  evidence  from 
the  universities  is  only  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  what 
comes  out,  most  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily, in  the  course  of  this  in- 
quiry, as  to  the  moral  tone  and 
state  of  feeling  in  the  schools  them- 
selves. Scholarship  may  not  be 
all  that  is  to  be  desired  ;  there  may 
be  abuses  and  negligences  which 
deserve  exposure  and  call  for  refor- 
mation ;  but  public  schools  are  no 
longer  what  an  excellent  man  once 
called  them,  with  a  too  near  ap- 
proach to  truth,  "  the  seats  and 
nurseries  of  vice."  There  may  be 
sceptics  who  might  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept without  reservation  the  testi- 
mony here  borne  by  the  masters  as 
to  the  general  character  of  their 
scholars ;  such  witnesses  would  na- 
turally, it  might  be  said,  make  the 
best  of  the  results  of  a  training  for 
which  they  are  themselves  respon- 
sible; but  no  one  can  read  the 
honest-hearted  and  independent  tes- 
timony of  the  young  men  who  have 
just  gone  up  from  their  respective 
schools  to  college,  without  placing 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the 
good  word  which  they  give  their 
old  school  and  their  old  schoolfel- 
lows. Captains  of  the  school,  cap- 
tains of  the  eleven,  captains  of  the 
boats — successful  scholars  or  suc- 
cessful athletes — young  noblemen 
of  Eton,  or  hard-working  common- 
ers of  Rugby  (and  the  Commis- 
sioners wisely  took  care  to  have  be- 
fore them  representatives  of  each) — 
all  who  have  had  the  best  means  of 
knowing  school-life  intimately  in 
all  its  shades  of  good  and  evil, 
speak  of  it  in  terms  which  may  well 
carry  hope  and  comfort  to  the  heart 
of  many  an  anxious  parent.  Very 
few  of  them,  indeed,  will  give  a 
confident  reply  to  a  pet  question 
of  the  Commissioners,  —  whether 
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they  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
"  their  time  was  profitably  spent" 
at  school,  and  whether  they  "  are 
satisfied  with  the  result  ? "  (let  us  be 
thankful  that  no  Royal  Commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  exact  such  an 
account  of  our  maturer  years);  some 
of  them  think,  as  any  of  us  may 
think,  that  they  "  might  have  done 
more  ;"  but  all  agree,  each  for  their 
own  school,  with  only  such  shades 
of  difference  that  it  would  be  invi- 
dious to  distinguish  them,  that  the 
tone  of  public  feeling  among  the 
boys  themselves  is,  on  the  whole, 
sound  and  healthy ;  that  "  there 
would  be  a  general  reprobation  of 
anything  ungentlemanlike  or  dis- 
honourable;" that  drinking  and 
other  gross  vices,  though  not  un- 
known, are  confined  to  a  small 
set,  whose  reputation  amongst  their 
schoolfellows  is  not  good,  and  usu- 
ally carried  on  with  such  secrecy, 
that  the  danger  of  contagious  ex- 
ample becomes  comparatively  small; 
that  swearing,  lying,  gambling,  and 
bullying,  were  almost  universally 
discountenanced  by  popular  opin- 
ion. Even  lying  to  a  master — in 
which  respect  school  morality  in 
past  years  was  very  conventional 
indeed — has  come  to  be  considered, 
at  least  by  the  upper  forms,  in  the 
light  which  it  deserves.  Smoking, 
which  schoolboys  have  been  apt  to 
aspire  to  as  a  manly  virtue,  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  at  Eton,  and  is 
voted  "  very  silly7'  at  Rugby.  Into 
the  higher  question  of  religious 
training — always  a  difficult  and  de- 
licate subject  to  handle  with  school- 
boys— we  do  not  choose  to  enter 
here,  further  than  to  say  that  the 
evidence  elicited  on  this  important 
point  fully  justifies  the  words  of  the 
Report,  that  "  much  of  it  is  very 
satisfactory." 

But  the  satisfaction  which  the 
Commissioners  have  expressed  as  to 
the  moral  training  of  our  public 
schools,  as  having  been,  "  upon  the 
whole,  eminently  successful,"  and 
"  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years" — a  conclusion 
in  which  they  are  fully  justified  by 
the  evidence — is  not  extended  to 
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the  intellectual  results  of  their  teach- 
ing. Even  classical  scholarship,  to 
which  some  of  our  great  schools 
confine  their  curriculum  almost  ex- 
clusively, they  fail  to  secure,  in  any 
creditable  degree,  for  the  large  ma- 
jority of  those  whom  they  send  up 
to  the  universities, — and  these,  be  it 
remembered,  form  not  more  than 
one-third  of  their  scholars ;  they 
turn  out  double  the  number  into 
other  lines  of  life,  year  after  year, 
with  what  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be,  in  most  cases,  a  still  more 
imperfect  education.  And  yet  the 
evidence  which  proves  these  defec- 
tive results  is  the  evidence  of  friends 
to  their  system,  not  that  of  hostile 
witnesses,  eager  to  prove  a  case. 
The  heads  and  tutors  of  Christ- 
church  and  Balliol  are  certainly  not 
prejudiced  against  public  schools; 
nor  are  the  tests  on  which  they  have 
formed  their  judgment  very  severe. 
u  Portions  of  one  Greek  and  one 
Latin  book  "  (which  have  been  read 
beforehand  by  the  candidate),  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar, 
"  the  tolerable  writing  of  Latin 
prose,"  and  elementary  arithmetic, 
are  clearly  not  too  much  to  expect 
from  a  boy  who  comes  up  from  the 
higher  forms  of  Eton  and  Harrow  to 
matriculate  at  Oxford.  Yet,  with 
this  mild  test,  the  authorities  of 
Christchurch  have  occasionally  been 
driven  either  to  remand  or  finally 
reject  nearly  one-half  of  their  can- 
didates. "  Very  few  can  construe 
with  accuracy  a  piece  from  an  author 
they  profess  to  have  read ;  we  never 
try  them  with  an  unseen  passage ;  it 
would  be  useless  to  do  so."  "  The 
college  would  be  left  half  empty," 
says  a  tutor  of  University,  "  if  such 
a  test  were  insisted  on."  Nor  is 
this  deficiency  in  classical  attain- 
ments compensated  by  any  kind  of 
satisfactory  proof  that  in  the  course 
of  training  there  have  been  secured 
to  these  young  men  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  a  liberal  education.  We 
do  not  mean  as  to  mathematics,  his- 
tory, or  modern  languages,  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter; 
but  of  that  scholarlike  English  edu- 
cation which  it  has  always  been  as- 
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sumed  that  our  public  schools  give, 
not  so  much  by  direct  instruction  in 
English  grammar  or  composition,  as 
by  implication  through  translation 
from  the  classical  languages.  It  will 
surprise  many  readers,  as  it  has  sur- 
prised us,  far  more  than  any  failures 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  even  in  arith- 
metic, to  learn  that  "  in  one  of  the 
examinations  in  Literis  Humaniori- 
bm,  nearly  half  the  pass-men  were 
imperfect  spellers,"  and  that  "  five- 
sixths  of  the  pupil  -  teachers  in 
schools  receiving  aid  from  Govern- 
ment are  better  readers  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  men  who  come  to  the 
university."  "  I  have  had,"  says 
another  examiner,  "  sometimes  to 
remind  myself  and  my  brother 
examiners,  that  we  were  not  at 
liberty  to  pluck  for  bad  spelling, 
bad  English,  or  worse  writing." 
Such  evidence,  more  or  less  con- 
firmed by  others,  and  all  favourable 
witnesses,  is  certainly  startling. 
And  it  may  well  be  asked,  if  such 
are  the  failures  of  those  who  may 
be  fairly  termed  in  some  degree  a 
picked  class  of  scholars,  what  sort 
of  education  have  our  public  schools 
given  to  the  other  two-thirds  who 
never  go  through  a  university 
course  at  all,  but  enter  the  army  or 
the  civil  service,  or  a  mercantile 
house,  or  engage  at  once  in  other 
ways  in  the  actual  business  of  life  1 
The  statistics  for  the  answer  to  this 
question  are  not  so  easily  obtained. 
But  neither  the  army  nor  the  civil 
service  examinations  are  very  for- 
midable ;  yet  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  candidates  have  ventured 
to  face  the  examiners  direct  from 
any  school ;  they  think  it  necessary 
to  go  through  a  special  cramming 
process  with  a  private  tutor ;  and 
though  this  is  very  commonly  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  themselves  or 
their  friends,  and  a  much  better 
preparation  might  easily  have  been 
made  by  a  little  honest  hard  work 
during  their  last  school  half-year, 
still  it  does  not  speak  favourably  for 
their  confidence  in  the  school-teach- 
ing. But  probably  not  the  warmest 
advocate  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem will  contend  that,  if  it  fails  to 
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give  a  good  classical  education,  it 
gives  a  good  general  education  in- 
stead; and  most  of  the  masters 
would  certainly  repudiate  any  such 
defence  if  it  were  made  for  them. 
Either  they  teach  the  classics,  or 
they  teach  nothing,  virtually ;  for 
history,  geography,  modern  lan- 
guages, and  even  mathematics,  are 
confessedly,  even  at  Rugby  and 
Harrow,  where  they  receive  most 
attention,  only  supplementary  to 
the  main  work  of  the  school.  And 
it  comes  to  this,  which  is  very  mo- 
derately expressed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  : — 
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"  If  a  youth,  after  four  or  five  years 
spent  at  school,  quits  it  at  nineteen, 
unable  to  construe  an  easy  bit  of  Latin 
or  Greek  without  the  help  of  a  diction- 
ary, or  to  write  Latin  grammatically, 
almost  ignorant  of  geography  and  of 
the  history  of  his-  own  country,  unac- 
quainted with  any  modern  language  but 
his  own,  and  hardly  competent  to  write 
English  correctly,  to  do  a  simple  sum, 
or  stumble  through  an  easy  proposition 
of  Euclid,  a  total  stranger  to  the  laws 
which  govern  the  physical  world,  and 
to  its  structure,  with  an  eye  and  hand 
unpractised  in  drawing,  and  without 
knowing  a  note  of  music,  with  an  un- 
cultivated mind  and  no  taste  for  read- 
ing and  observation,  his  intellectual 
education  must  certainly  be  accounted 
a  failure,  though  there  may  be  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  principles,  character, 
or  manners.  We  by  no  means  intend 
to  represent  this  as  a  type  of  the  ordi- 
nary product  of  English  public  school 
education ;  but  speaking  both  from  the 
evidence  we  have  received,  and  from 
opportunities  of  observation  open  to  all, 
we  must  say  that  it  is  a  type  much 
more  common  than  it  ought  to  be." — 
Report,  p.  31. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  results 
of  our  public  school  teaching  are, 
in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  go  through  it,  by  no 
means  such  as  we  should  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  very  high 
cost  of  such  an  education,  indepen- 
dently of  the  large  revenues  from 
the  bequests  of  founders,  and  from 
the  undoubted  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  next  important  inquiry  is, 
What  are  the  causes  of  this  compar- 


ative failure,  and  are  they  remedi- 
able? 

There  is  one  well-known  popular 
outcry  against  the  whole  system, 
raised  more  or  less  loudly  from 
time  to  time,  perhaps  not  quite  so 
vehemently  of  late  years,  but  still 
the  voice  of  a  large  party — that  the 
mistake  lies  in  retaining  Latin  and 
Greek  as  the  staple  of  school-work ; 
and  that  the  panacea  for  the  ad- 
mitted ignorance  of  young  England 
is,  to  adopt  for  the  majority  of  boys 
what  is  now  known  as  a  "  special" 
education  :  and  that  as  the  boy, 
when  he  goes  out  into  life,  is  not 
likely  to  read  much  Greek,  and 
still  less  likely  to  write  much  Latin 
verse,  he  had  much  better  learn 
from  the  beginning  something  which 
is  practical  and  useful.  If  any  edu- 
cational reformer  takes  up  these 
blue-books  with  any  notion  that  he 
is  going  to  find  this  line  of  reform 
recommended  by  the  Commission, 
he  may  shut  them  up  at  once,  and 
rest  assured  that  he  would  derive 
no  comfort  whatever  from  their 
perusal.  The  Commissioners  have 
printed  in  their  Appendix  a  very 
characteristic  letter  of  warning  ad- 
dressed to  one  of  their  number  by 
Mr  Gladstone,*  whose  utterances 
are  never  more  welcome  than  when 
he  quits  the  battle-ground  of  poli- 
tics for  the  peaceful  service  of  the 
Muses.  After  urging  upon  them, 
in  his  House  of  Commons  style, 
"the  danger  of  timidity  in  the 
work  of  reform,"  and  of  "  treating 
private  interests  with  extravagant 
tenderness,"  he  goes  on  to  warn 
them  against  being  misled  by  "  the 
low  utilitarian  argument  in  the 
matter  of  education."  He  trusts 
that  they  will  pronounce  "a  dis- 
tinct affirmative  on  the  proposition 
that  the  classical  training  is  the 
proper  basis  of  a  liberal  education." 
He  is  not  altogether  satisfied  (be- 
ing naturally  somewhat  difficult  to 
satisfy)  with  the  commonplaces 
usually  brought  forward  as  argu- 
ments in  support  of  this  view  ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  himself  puts 
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it  deserves  perhaps  a  wider  circu- 
lation than  in  an  Appendix  to  a 
Parliamentary  Report : — 

' '  But  why,  after  all,  is  the  classical 
training  paramount  ?  Is  it  because  we 
find  it  established  ?  because  it  improves 
memory  or  taste,  or  gives  precision,  or 
develops  the  faculty  of  speech  ?  All 
these  are  but  partial  and  fragmentary 
statements,  so  many  narrow  glimpses 
of  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth. 
That  truth  I  take  to  be,  that  the  mo- 
dern European  civilisation  from  the 
middle  age  downwards  is  the  compound 
of  two  great  factors,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion for  the  spirit  of  man,  and  the 
Greek  (and  in  a  secondary  degree  the 
Roman)  discipline  for  his  mind  and  in- 
tellect. St  Paid  is  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  is  in  his  own  person  a 
symbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The 
place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  in  Christian  education  is  not 
arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable. 
The  materials  of  what  we  call  classical 
training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  say  were  advisedly  and  provi- 
dentially prepared,  in  order  that  it 
might  become,  not  a  mere  adjunct,  but 
(in  mathematical  phrase)  the  comple- 
ment of  Christianity  in  its  application 
to  the  culture  of  the  human  being,  as 
a  being  formed  both  for  this  world  and 
for  the  world  to  come." 

Whether  influenced  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's special  warning,  or  by  the 
opinions  of  those  eminent  writers 
whom  they  quote  on  the  subject,  or 
by  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  brought 
before  them  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiry  (and  this  last  alone  would 
fully  justify  their  conclusions),  the 
Commissioners  report  as  follows : — 

"  We  believe  that  for  the  instruction 
of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in  a 
large  school,  it  is  material  that  there 
should  be  some  one  principal  branch  of 
study,  invested  with  a  recognised  and, 
if  possible,  a  traditional  importance ;  to 
which  the  principal  weight  should  be 
assigned,  and  the  largest  share  of  time 
and  attention  given.  We  believe  that 
this  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate 
attention,  to  stimulate  industry,  to 
supply  to  the  whole  school  a  common 
ground  of  literary  interest,  and  a  com- 
mon path  of  promotion.  .  .  .  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  classical  lan- 
guages and  literature  should  continue 
to  hold,  as  they  do  now,  the  principal 
place  in  public  school  education." 
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here  to  reproduce  the  arguments 
on  which  the  Commissioners  have 
founded  this  sound  and  wise  con- 
clusion. It  is  a  question  which  has 
been  before  the  public  in  every 
possible  shape,  almost  ad  nauseam. 
That  the  masters  of  public  schools, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  classics, 
should  be  unanimous  in  support  of 
the  established  principle,  might  of 
course  be  taken  for  granted  :  they 
may  be  assumed  as  prejudiced — 
honestly  prejudiced — witnesses. 
But  there  are  at  least  two  remark- 
able testimonies  from  men  whose 
studies  and  habits  of  thought  have 
lain  in  quite  a  different  direction, 
and  whose  names  give  authority  to 
their  words,  which  deserve  to  be 
weighed  carefully  by  all  who  are  in- 
clined to  question  "  the  use  of  so 
much  Latin  and  Greek."  The  first 
is  from  Professor  Airy,  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal. 

"  Q.  You  would  not  on  any  account 
disturb  the  classics,  as  the  basis  of  Eng- 
lish education  at  our  great  public 
schools  ?  A.  I  would  not  on  any  ac- 
count; and  perhaps  more  importance 
may  be  attached  to  my  opinion  in  that 
respect,  as  being  professionally,  as  I 
may  say,  a  mathematician,  and  having 
made  my  strong  points  in  that  science,  I 
still  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  im- 
portance I  attach  to  the  study  of  the 
classics." 

The  other  is  from  Dr  Hooker,  of 
the  Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  and  is 
brought  out  rather  unwillingly,  the 
witness  being  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  introduction  into  schools  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  is  speaking  of 
"  the  higher  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal profession." 

"  Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the 
case  that  the  classical  education  is  be- 
coming more  valued?  You  may  say 
that  generally  ?  I  think  so,  decidedly. 
Q.  Than  twenty  years  ago  ?  Yes. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  the  grounds  on 
which  account  chiefly  it  is  valued, 
whether  for  the  sake  of  the  medical 
literature  contained  in  the  classical 
languages,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  disci- 
pline ?  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
cipline chiefly,  and  for  the  proof  that  a 
man  has  had  so  much  mental  culture." 


It  would  be  wholly  out  of  place         Even  Dr  Carpenter,  another  of 
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the  scientific  witnesses  examined, 
while  maintaining  that  no  educa- 
tion can  be  complete  which  is  not 
"  supplemented "  by  the  physical 
sciences,  attaches  very  high  import- 
ance to  "  the  philosophical  study  of 
language,"  and  considers  *'  that  we 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  and 
the  value  of  language,  until  we  have 
tried  to  put  our  thoughts  into  a 
language  different  from  our  own." 
One  of  these  witnesses  indeed — Mr 
Faraday  —  thinks  that  a  classical 
training  in  some  sense  "  really  in- 
jures the  mind  for  the  reception  of 
other  knowledge  ;"  but  he  makes, 
very  honestly  and  candidly,  the 
somewhat  important  admission,  that 
he  is  not  himself  "  an  educated  man, 
according  to  the  usual  phraseology, 
and  therefore  can  make  no  compari- 
son between  languages  and  natural 
knowledge,  except  as  regards  the 
utility  of  language  in  conveying 
thoughts." 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing 
proof  that  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  public  school  education  are  not 
to  be  fairly  attributed  to  any  undue 
importance  attached  to  classics, 
will  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  is 
sufficiently  established  by  the  evi- 
dence, that  as  a  rule — of  course 
with  many  exceptions — the  boys 
who  are  furthest  advanced  in  clas- 
sics also  take  at  least  their  fair  place 
in  the  other  branches — mathema- 
tics, history,  modern  languages — in 
those  schools  where  these  form  part 
of  the  regular  work :  and  that  where 
a  special  class  has  been  formed,  with 
the  view  of  studying  more  practical 
subjects — as,  for  example,  the  army 
class  at  Eton — and  where,  in  con- 
sideration of  these  special  studies, 
some  exemption  from  classical 
lessons  or  composition  has  been 
offered,  this  class  has  been  joined 
by  "  the  most  idle  and  worthless 
boys  in  the  school,"  eager,  not  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  army, 
or  for  anything  else,  but  merely  to 
"shirk  the  regular  work  ;"*  because, 
as  the  Report  puts  it  very  tersely  and 
sensibly,  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
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clever  in  order  to  gain  solid  advan- 
tage from  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
be  attentive,  a  condition  equally  in- 
dispensable to  progress  in  any  other 
study."  And  this  habit  of  atten- 
tion is  exactly  the  most  disagree- 
able and  the  most  valuable  thing 
which  boys  have  to  learn. 

And  here  we  have  the  main  root 
of  all  the  unsatisfactory  results,  long 
if  not  loudly  complained  of,  alike 
by  public  examiners  who  have  to 
reject,  and  by  disappointed  parents 
whose  sons  are  rejected,  honestly 
confessed  and  lamented  by  many 
schoolmasters,  and  now  publicly 
announced  by  a  Royal  Commission. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  mainly  in 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  in 
the  hours  devoted  or  not  devoted  to 
this  or  that  branch  of  education ;  it 
is  not  to  be  remedied  by  an  hour  a- 
day  subtracted  from  Latin  and  given 
to  botany.  It  must  have  been  a  sati- 
rist amongst  the  Commissioners  who 
penned  the  words  in  their  Report — 
"  We  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  is  taught  at  these 
schools  ;  to  discover  what  and  how 
much  is  learnt  in  them  is  difficult." 
You  may  pile  Greek  lessons  upon 
Latin,  physical  science  lectures  upon 
mathematical,  and  superadd  teach- 
ers of  all  the  ologies  and  all  the 
accomplishments  in  rotation,  until 
you  make  your  school  time-table 
something  more  awfully  complicat- 
ed than  Bradshaw  ;  but  unless  you 
can  secure  honest  work  on  the  part 
of  your  scholars  as  well  as  fine 
names  for  the  heading  of  your  col- 
umns, you  may  accomplish  a  very 
taking  programme  for  an  advertis- 
ing academy,  but  you  will  have  left 
real  education  where  it  is  now. 
What  is  the  use  of  quoting,  as  Mr 
Faraday  does,  such  men  as  the 
Stephensons  in  proof  that  there  is 
something  wrong  in  the  system, 
because  such  men  were  formed  not 
in  it,  but  out  of  it  ?  George  Ste- 
phenson  worked,  and  would  have 
worked  in  any  public  school  in 
which  he  had  been  placed,  as  well 
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as  in  a  coal  mine.  But  you  cannot 
make  a  boy  an  engineer  simply  by 
stopping  his  supplies  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  If  an  elaborate  system  of 
well-paid  and  able  teachers  fails  to 
insure  in  the  majority  of  public- 
school  boys  a  decent  amount  of 
classical  scholarship,  is  it  at  all 
more  certain  that  a  staff  of  scienti- 
fic lecturers  will  turn  them  out  com- 
petent mechanicians  or  natural  phi- 
losophers ?  It  would  be  a  very  poor 
compliment  to  these  sciences  to 
assume  that  less  real  ability,  or  less 
capacity  for  work,  were  required,  in 
order  to  a  satisfactory  progress  in 
these,  than  are  demanded  in  the  de- 
partment of  philology.  And  even 
such  a  poor  modicum  of  philological 
knowledge  as  the  Oxford  authori- 
ties are  forced  to  put  up  with  at 
their  matriculations,  is  at  least  as 
valuable  an  elementary  education  as 
an  imperfect  smattering  of  science. 
Amateur  Latin  prose  that  won't 
construe  is  as  useful,  even  in  a 
practical  point  of  view,  and  more 
harmless,  than  amateur  steam-en- 
gines that  won't  go,  or  amateur 
chemical  combinations  which  blow 
up  the  operator. 

No  ;  the  Commissioners,  in  satire 
or  sober  earnest,  are  perfectly  right 
in  this.  It  is  not  so  much  what  is 
taught,  but  what  is  learnt,  which  is 
the  test  of  education  :  we  hold,  and 
they  hold,  a  classical  training  to  be 
the  best  basis  of  all,  provided  the 
basis  be  sound ;  but,  as  an  accu- 
rate and  grammatical  knowledge  of 
French  would  involve  a  more  valu- 
able mental  discipline  than  a  mere 
shambling  construe  of  Latin  or 
Greek,  so  the  really  careful  study 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  physical 
sciences  would  no  doubt  be  a  better 
training  for  a  boy  than  the  practice 
of  conversation  in  English  French, 
to  which  some  of  the  Commissioners 
seem  inclined  to  attach  a  very  un- 
due importance.  But  the  ordinary 
schoolboy,  so  well  described  in  the 
words  of  the  Keport — "who  has 
the  restless  activity  and  love  of 
play  that  belong  to  youth  and 
health,  who,  like  his  elders,  thinks 
somewhat  slowly,  and  does  not  ex- 


press himself  readily,  and  to  whom 
mental  effort  is  troublesome  " — is  as 
difficult  to  win  to  a  patient  study  of 
the  laws  of  physics  as  of  the  rules 
of  grammar.  We  quite  agree  with 
the  Commissioners  in  regretting  that 
natural  science  should,  with  some 
exceptions,  be  "  practically  excluded 
from  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  in  England."  That  it  should 
be  entirely  ignored  in  some  of  our 
public  schools  is,  we  think  with 
them,  "a  plain  defect  and  a  great 
practical  evil."  But  we  think  they 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that, 
amongst  English  schoolboys,  those 
who  have  little  aptitude  for  litera- 
ture, but  have  a  distinct  aptitude 
for  science,  are  "  many."  There  are 
such  boys  undoubtedly,  but  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be  very  few,  just  as 
really  scientific  men  are  few ;  and 
to  encourage  the  breed  of  scientific 
dabblers  we  should  hold  to  be  any- 
thing but  desirable.  No  doubt,  if 
you  institute  a  chemistry  class,  or  a 
geological  lecture  in  a  school,  and 
offer  exemption  from  a  copy  of 
Greek  iambics  or  Latin  prose  to 
those  who  attend  it,  you  will  excite 
the  scientific  tastes  of  the  school  to 
a  wonderful  extent ;  you  will  fill 
your  lecture -room  with  aspiring 
chemists  and  geologists  at  once,  not 
that  they  love  science  more,  but  that 
they  love  Latin  and  Greek  less. 
Your  lecture-room  will  become  as 
popular  as  the  Cave  of  Adullam. 
There  is  another  way,  too,  in  which 
many  boys  are  very  fond  of  science, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  little 
Tom  Tulliver,  of  pleasant  memory, 
was  "very  fond  of  animals — i.e.,  of 
throwing  stones  at  them;"  they 
like  anything  which  affords  them 
amusement.  The  rifle-corps  which 
has  been  formed  of  late  in  most 
schools  is  popular  enough  so  far  as 
the  shooting  practice  goes  ;  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued altogether,  because  the  boys 
will  not  give  the  necessary  amount 
of  time  and  patience  to  the  really 
valuable  part,  the  drill.  The  ex- 
periments in  the  chemistry  class, 
and  the  excursions  with  the  botani- 
cal professor,  will  be  a  form  of 
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study  far  more  to  their  mind  than     who  send  their  boys  to  Eton 
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Greek  verbs  and  the  rules  of  syntax. 
And  no  doubt  there  is  a  theory  of 
modern  education  which  consists  in 
"making  things  pleasant,"  and 
studying  the  bent  of  the  inclination, 
and  providing  that  a  boy  shall  learn 
what  he  likes,  and  that  only.  It  is 
not  quite  in  accordance  with  an  old 
book  which  tells  us  that  "  it  is  good 
for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth,"  and  that  wisdom  is  wont  to 
lead  her  pupil  "at  the  first  by  crook- 
ed ways,  and  torment  him  with  her 
discipline  ; "  nor  do  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  theory  which  would  find  any 
acceptance  in  the  eyes  of  the  pre- 
sent Commission. 

But,  as  matters  stand  at  present, 
classical  training,  with  the  majority 
of  public  -  school  boys,  seems  very 
little  more  than  a  name.  Let  us  look 
a  little  at  Eton  school  life,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by 
these  volumes  of  evidence.  Eton 
has  a  natural  right  to  the  first  place 
in  any  inquiry,  as  being  par  excel- 
lence the  public  school  of  England  ; 
but  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that, 
in  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
question  of  failure,  the  Report  gives 
it  a  special  pre-eminence  on  quite 
a  different  ground.  Eton,  with  its 
800  boys,  wins  a  far  less  proportion 
of  university  prizes  than  other 
schools,  and  contributes  far  more 
than  its  share  of  ignorance  to  the 
general  stock.  Of  those  "melan- 
choly failures  "  which  vex  the  mind 
of  the  Dean  of  Christchurch  in  his 
undergraduates,  the  Eton  men  form 
the  very  large  majority.  The  fact 
itself  might  be  passed  over  in  cha- 
ritable silence,  or  merely  so  far  no- 
ticed as  to  point  out  some  of  the 
probable  causes — for  the  verdict  is 
accompanied  by  what  the  French 
call  "  extenuating  circumstances" — 
were  it  not  for  the  remarkable  self- 
complacency  with  which  some  of 
the  Eton  authorities  accept  their 
inferior  position  in  point  of  scholar- 
ship, and  boldly  propound  educa- 
tional aims  which  will  probably  be 
as  novel  to  many  readers  as  to  our- 
selves. Every  one  knows  that  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  parents 
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with  any  real  wish  to  have  them 
educated  at  all,  but  simply,  as  this 
Keport  has  it, "  to  form  friend.shii^ 
and  to  be  made  gentlemen  ; "  many 
with  even  a  less  creditable  view 
than  this— merely,  it  may  be  said, 
for  the  name  of  the  thing.  These 
are  of  course  not  men  of  high  rank 
or  education  themselves,  but  chiefly 
of  the  nouveaux  ricfies,  who  can 
and  will  pay  for  a  step  in  position 
for  their  children.  There  are  also 
at  Eton,  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  at  any  other  public  school, 
lads  of  high  rank  and  large  expec- 
tations, who  understand  very  early 
in  life  that  work  in  any  shape  is 
not  their  vocation,  and  who  give 
more  or  less  a  leaven  of  indolence  to 
the  school.  We  were  quite  prepared 
to  have  conscientious  teachers  con- 
fess and  lament  this,  as  many  of 
them  do,  and  to  find  allowance 
made  for  it  in  any  comparative  re- 
port of  the  school  as  a  place  of 
education.  But  few  would  antici- 
pate such  a  plea  as  this,  gravely  put 
forth  in  evidence  before  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  a  tone  which  corresponds  very 
much  with  that  of  some  other  Eton 
authorities.  The  witness  is  one  of  the 
masters,  who  takes  occasion,  in  his 
written  replies  to  the  queries  of  the 
Commission,  to  "refer  to  another 
feature  which  an  Eton  education  calls 
into  existence;" — "I  mean  a  kind  of 
serenity  and  repose  of  character;  this 
will  be  at  once  recognised  as  a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  free-minded 
English  gentlemen,  and  I  think  Eton 
has  its  full  share  in  perpetuating 
this  characteristic  in  an  age  in  which 
there  is  much  vieing  with,  much 
outrunning  and  outwitting  one  an- 
other. Eton  being,  from  its  size 
and  local  ad  vantages,  commonly  con- 
sidered the  first  school  in  the  coun- 
try, there  is  no  strain  at  work  on 
the  boys  to  outtop  another  school. 
I  have  heard  parents  of  boys  in 
other  public  schools  say  that  the 
boys  gave  them  the  idea  as  though 
they  were  always  on  tiptoe  straining 
to  overlook  some  other  school ;  from 
any  such  habitual  strain  the  Eton 
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boy  is  free."  —  Mr  S.  Hawtrey, 
Appendix,  162. 

One  classical  author,  then,  at  least 
there  is,  whose  philosophy  is  deeply 
and  successfully  studied  at  Eton. 
The  opening  of  the  second  book  of 
Lucretius  is  somewhat  of  a  locus 
communis,  but  Mr  Hawtrey  has  il- 
lustrated it  in  quite  an  original  man- 
ner. Eton  boys,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  masters,  have  safely  reached 
those — 

"  Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serend, 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque 

videre 
Errare,   atque  viam  palahtes    quserere 

vitse ; 

Certare  ingenio,  contendere  nobilitate, 
Noctes  atque  dies  niti  prsestante  labore." 

No  aspirations  after  Balliol  scholar- 
ships or  places  in  the  class-lists,  or 
other  petty  ambitions,  disturb  the 
serenity  of  an  Etonian's  mind. 
Those  "ways  of  life"  may  excite 
the  miserable  rivalry  of  Wykeham- 
ists or  Rugbeians — vain  mortals, 
toiling  in  the  lower  world  of  scho- 
larship, "  vieing  with  and  outrun- 
ning and  outwitting  one  another  ;" 
in  such  contests  Eton  can  look 
calmly  on,  in  that  "  repose  of  char- 
acter "  which  marks  her  students, 
watching  their  miserable  struggles 
in  a  sort  of  grand  disdain.  Such  is 
the  latest  free  translation  of  the 
epicurean  poet,  as  rendered  in  the 
schoolrooms  of  Eton.  It  must  be 
upon  this  principle  (at  least  we  can 
discover  no  other)  that  the  present 
head-master,  Mr  Balston,  declares 
Eton  to  be  "  the  most  progressive 
school  in  the  country/'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that,  whether  we  are  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  advantage  or  a  defi- 
ciency, emulation  is  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  The  fact  is  ad- 
mitted, excused,  or  lamented,  by 
almost  every  Eton  witness.  Now, 
emulation  has  always  been  held  to 
be  one  of  the  great  advantages,  so 
far  as  progress  is  concerned,  of 
bringing  boys  together  in  a  public 
school.  It  is  the  principle  upon 
which  all  teachers,  excepting  a  few 
enthusiasts,  have  acted  from  time 
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immemorial,  and  continue  to  act. 
The  natural  tendency,  in  nine 
schoolboys  out  of  ten,  is  either 
to  active  out-door  amusements,  or 
(which  is  much  worse)  to  general 
indolence ;  and  these  tendencies 
are  certainly  not  weakened  by  com- 
panionship. Unless  we  choose  to 
let  a  boy  run  wild  and  do  what 
seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  we 
have  to  counteract  these  inward 
propensities  and  outward  tempta- 
tions to  idleness  by  such  other  in- 
fluences as  we  may.  Punishment 
is  useful,  but  only  when  sparingly 
used  and  kept  as  a  last  resort ;  the 
abstract  love  of  knowledge  and 
moral  sense  of  duty  are  most  desir- 
able and  charming  motives  to  call 
into  play,  but  they  require  to  be 
largely  supplemented  in  boys,  as, 
alas  !  they  do  in  men.  An  honour- 
able rivalry  and  competition  is  one 
of  the  strongest  agencies,  and  is 
usually  not  difficult  to  excite.  Our 
whole  public  school  and  university 
system,  with  its  machinery  of  forms, 
removes,  examinations,  prizes,  scho- 
larships, and  honour-classes,  is  all 
built  upon  it.  There  are  some  pe- 
culiar reasons  for  its  comparative 
weakness  at  Eton. 

The  school  consists,  as  every  one 
knows,  of  seventy  scholars  on 
the  royal  foundation,  called  col- 
legers, and  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  boys  not  on  the  foundation, 
called  oppidans.  Forming  collec- 
tively one  body  for  all  educational 
purposes,  classed  together  in  the 
same  forms,  competitors  in  the 
same  examinations,  they  are  in 
other  respects  very  much  apart. 
Peculiar  school  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, indeed,  make  this  severance 
much  wider  than  it  need  be,  or 
ought  to  be  ;  but  in  a  great  degree 
it  is  unavoidable.  They  are  lodged 
in  a  separate  building,  and  they 
wear  a  distinctive  dress.  Conse- 
quently, collegers  and  oppidans  look 
upon  each  other  with  considerable 
jealousy  :  they  acknowledge  each 
other  as  schoolfellows,  says  one  of 
the  masters  in  his  evidence,  but 
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hardly  as  playfellows  :  in  fact,  the 
two  bodies  at  Eton  stand  to  each 
other  more  in  the  relation  of  two 
rival  colleges  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, than  of  boys  in  the  same 
school.  The  existence  of  this 
rivalry  might  (as  in  the  comparative 
case  referred  to)  have  proved  a 
stimulus  to  both ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
former  days,  it  has  often  been  so. 
But,  by  recent  arrangements,  the 
elections  into  college  (which  implies 
an  almost  gratuitous  education) 
have  been  thrown  open  to  unre- 
stricted competition.  The  number 
of  candidates  on  most  occasions  is 
very  large.  Boys  carefully  trained 
and  accurately  grounded,  usually 
of  more  than  average  ability  and 
(what  is  more  important)  habits  of 
work,  are  alone  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful :  so  that  the  college  is  regu- 
larly fed  by  supplies  of  what  may 
fairly  be  called  picked  boys  out  of 
all  England.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
parents,  in  most  cases,  are  those 
who  look  upon  education  in  its 
true  light  as  a  preparation  for  life, 
and  impress  upon  their  boys  that 
they  will  have  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world  by  their  own  exertions. 
A  boy  comes  into  college  young, 
well  trained,  with  good  natural 
powers  early  cultivated,  finds  him- 
self associated  with  others  like  him- 
self, with  whom  work  is  not  unfa- 
shionable, and  he  has  every  oppor- 
tunity and  every  encouragement  to 
go  on  as  he  has  begun.  The  very  tra- 
ditional customs  that  exclude  him, 
as  a  colleger,  from  the  most  expen- 
sive of  Eton  amusements — the  boats 
— and  make  him  a  member  of  a  se- 
parate football  and  cricket  club, 
contribute  to  protect  him  from  some 
forms  of  fashionable  idleness. 

With  the  boy  who  enters  as  an 
oppidan,  all  this  is  very  different. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  be 
fair,  to  take  the  case  of  a  noble- 
man's son,  or  any  lad  of  more  than 
ordinary  expectations,  whose  friends 
may  have  been  so  very  foolish  as 
to  impress  upon  him  that  in  his 
mental  exertion  is  unneces- 
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sary.     These  are  exceptional  cases, 
even  at  Eton.     Let  us  suppose  the 
young  oppidan  to  be  one  of  that 
large  class  of  younger  sons  of  gen- 
tlemen of  moderate   fortune,  who 
have  really  their  own  way  to  make 
in  the  world  as  well  as  the  col- 
legers, and  to  enter  the  school  with 
a  fair  amount  of  scholarship,  good 
average  abilities,  and  no  positive 
disinclination  to  exert  them.     But 
even  ^  then,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
associations  which  surround    him 
is  as  much  against  anything  like 
hard  work,  as  it  is  in  favour  of  a 
manly   independence    and  gentle- 
manlike conduct.      He  finds  that 
reading,  beyond  a  certain  moderate 
amount,    is    unfashionable.       The 
tacit  understanding  is  that  the  col- 
legers  are  to   do   the  intellectual 
work,  to  win  the  school  and  uni- 
versity honours   (if,   indeed,   such 
things  be  worth  winning),  and  that 
the  oppidans  are  to  win  the  Henley 
race,  if  possible,  and  beat  Harrow 
and  Winchester  at  cricket.     There 
is  confessedly  a  feeling  among  the 
latter,  that  reading  is  not  u  in  their 
line,  and  that  it  is  rather  a  slow 
thing  to  do."  *    Even  if  an  oppi- 
dan is  likely  to  distinguish  him- 
self at  the  university,  the  rest,  we 
are  told,  are  not  at  all  proud  of 
him.     This  feeling  arises  in  part, 
no  doubt,  from  the  leaven  of  in- 
differentism  infused  into  the  oppi- 
dan body  by  the  class  of  boys  be- 
fore mentioned,  who  assume  a  na- 
tural licence  to  be  idle;    but,  in 
part  also,  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
somewhat  antagonistic  feeling  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  collegers  : 
they  feel  that,  as  far  as  school  dis- 
tinctions are  concerned,  they  would 
compete    at  a  disadvantage  with 
these  latter,  in  spite  of  their  own 
great  superiority  in  numbers,  be- 
cause their  rivals  are  individually 
picked  boys.     So  that  it  becomes 
rather  "  the  thing  "  not  to  compete 
at  all.     The  Newcastle  scholarship 
— the  great  classical  distinction  at 
Eton,   annually  contested  by  the 
best  scholars  in  the  highest  forms 
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— has  been  of  late  years  monopo- 
lised by  collegers  ;  no  oppidan  has 
won  it  now  for  seven  years.  The 
collegers  again,  besides  the  compe- 
titive examination  at  entrance,  and 
the  final  competition  to  which  most 
of  them  look  forward  for  the  fel- 
lowships at  King's  College,  have 
an  intermediate  examination  of  a 
very  strict  character,  by  which 
their  places  are  more  or  less  deter- 
mined, so  that  they  are  under  a 
continual  stimulus  to  work  ;  while 
for  the  oppidan  there  exists  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  gets,  as  a  rule, 
two  steps,  or  removes,  each  year ; 
one  is  a  mere  matter  of  seniority, 
involving  no  examination  at  all ; 
and  the  other  is  not  obtained,  as  in 
most  schools,  by  competition.  The 
examination  (called  "trials")  is  a 
mere  test,  so  far  from  formidable 
that  to  "  muff  a  remove  "  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  even  amongst  idle 
boys  is  accounted  a  disgrace.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  a 
clever  and  ambitious  boy  to  obtain 
two  of  these  steps  by  one  examina- 
tion, which  is  known  as  a  "  double 
remove."  But  this  opening  to  pro- 
motion does  not  affect  the  large 
majority,  who  are  content  to  move 
on  easily  and  gradually  with  their 
fellows,  under  no  stimulus  to  pass 
them,  and  in  little  danger  of  being 
left  behind. 

If,  again,  the  young  Etonian 
looks  round  him  for  the  leading 
boys  in  the  school,  those  who  have 
influence  over  others,  who  are 
looked  up  to,  talked  about,  con- 
sulted, and  imitated,  he  finds  them 
in  the  crew  of  the  "  eight,"  or  the 
players  in  the  "eleven."  "It  is 
impossible/'  says  one  very  able 
witness,  "for  a  boy  to  obtain  any 
general  influence  in  the  school 
merely  by  intellectual  distinction/' 
"  The  captain  of  the  boats  or  cricket 
is  a  far  greater  hero  than  the  New- 
castle scholar."  And  this  influence 
is — perhaps  almost  of  necessity — 
very  generally  recognised  by  the 
masters.  If  any  appeal  has  to  be 
made  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
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school  generally,  a  row  to  be  stop- 
ped, or  an  objectionable  practice  to 
be  discouraged,  the  captain  of  the 
boats,  not  the  head  of  the  school,  is 
the  safest  person  to  appeal  to.  The 
former  "  is  recognised  by  the  mas- 
ters as  a  person  of  great  import- 
ance," says  Dr  Goodford.  Much 
of  the  indifference  with  which  any 
kind  of  intellectual  pre-eminence  is 
regarded  by  the  boys  themselves, 
may  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  system  pursued  at  Eton  in 
strong  contrast  to  most  other  pub- 
lic schools.  One  fact  alone  speaks 
volumes.  A  half-holiday  is  one  of 
those  intelligible  rewards  of  virtue 
which  comes  home  to  the  feelings 
of  every  schoolboy.  Now,  at  Eton, 
half-holidays  are  given  on  her  Ma- 
jesty's birthday  and  coronation- 
day,  and  on  the  day  on  which  she 
first  visited  the  school,  which  is 
loyal  and  proper  ;  also  when  an 
Etonian  is  made  a  judge  or  a  bishop, 
or  "elected  to  represent  certain  con- 
stituencies in  Parliament ;  "  also 
on  "  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  one  of 
the  Fellows,  or  the  birth  of  the  grand- 
child of  any  Fellow;"  also  "on  the 
presentation  of  personal  ornaments 
to  the  head-master  by  noble  re- 
presentatives of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  Wales  : "  *  so  that  a  half -holiday, 
in  the  way  of  honourable  comme- 
moration, is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
sparingly  bestowed  at  Eton  ;  but 
none  is  given  for  any  kind  of  uni- 
versity distinction  gained  by  an  old 
Etonian.  Again,  there  are  school- 
prizes  given,  in  the  head -master's 
division,  "  but  no  one  ever  knows 
who  gets  them  ;  the  exercise  is  not 
recited  or  printed,  and  no  pains  is 
taken  to  make  the  school  generally 
acquainted  with  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished in  that  way."  "It  is 
very  often  through  the  'Times' 
that  I  find  out  who  has  gained  the 
prizes  at  Eton,"  says  one  of  the 
masters.  Can  any  one  wonder  that 
the  great  motive  of  emulation  is 
almost  extinct  amongst  Eton  oppi- 
dans 1  Here  is  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  junior  masters : — 
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"I  think  if  the  prizes  were  made 
more  of,  if  there  was  some  way  of  mak- 
ing known  to  the  school  who  got  them, 
if  they  were  given  out  publicly,  if  spe- 
cial examiners  were  had  for  them,  if 
they  were  printed,  and  the  same  kind 
of  eclat  given  to  them  as  is  given  to  the 
games  by  the  public  exhibitions,  they 
would  be  more  generally  cared  for  in 
the  school ;  and  I  think  that  is  what 
is  found  in  other  schools  where  that 
has  been  done.  If  you  asked  an  ordi- 
nary oppidan,  I  should  think  he  gene- 
rally would  not  know  who  was  New- 
castle scholar.  The  interest  as  to  who 
gets  the  Newcastle  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  interest  of  who  is  in  the 
eight,  or  who  is  in  the  eleven,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  general  interest  in  the  school :  if 
you  ask  them,  they  generally  answer — 
'Some  colleger  or  other.'" — Evidence 
i.  p.  177. 


It  will  be  some  little  consolation, 
after  this,  to  an  anxious  and  am- 
bitious father,  to  be  assured  that 
these  kind  of  distinctions,  if  gained, 
will  not  absolutely  imperil  his  son's 
popularity  at  Eton,  but  will  be  al- 
lowed for  as  harmless  eccentricities, 
if  he  be  a  popular  character  in  other 
ways.  A  very  sensible  and  ingenu- 
ous young  witness,  late  captain  of 
the  School  Eleven,  thinks  that  if  an 
oppidan  is  only  remarkable  "for 
being  distinguished  in  intellectual 
pursuits,"  the  rest  of  the  oppidan 
world  "would  rather  look  down 
upon  him;"  but  "if  he  can  do 
anything  else — if  he  can  row,  or 
play  cricket,  or  any  other  athletic 
game,  I  do  not  think  he  is  thought 
the  worse  of  for  reading."  The  ital- 
ics are  the  Commissioners'. 

Now  this  exaltation  of  body 
over  mind  is  common  enough  to  a 
certain  extent  at  all  schools  and  to 
all  schoolboys.  It  is  an  evil  against 
which  all  school  training  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  especially  directed.  That 
skill  and  proficiency  in  games,  or 
bodily  prowess  and  activity  of  any 
kind,  should  win  for  a  boy  respect 
and  admiration  from  his  schoolfel- 
lows, is  not  only  natural,  it  is  very 
desirable ;  and  our  English  public 
schools  would  lose  one  of  their  best 
characteristics  if  this  feeling  were 
wanting.  But  that  it  should  entirely 
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override  the   ambition  for  higher 
distinctions,  and  the  public  estima- 
tion in  the  schoolboy  world  which 
has  always  hitherto  attended  bril- 
liant and  successful  scholarship,  is  a 
new  and  dangerous  feature  in  the 
public  school  constitution.     As  yet 
it  seems  to  have  shown  itself  de- 
cidedly only  at  Eton.     Of  Winches- 
ter the  Commission   reports   that 
"  there  is  no  want  of  emulation  or 
of  respect  for  work  :  a  boy  who  gets 
on  is  looked  up  to,  and  the  scholar- 
ships and  other  competitions  excite 
great  interest  in  the  school."     At 
Harrow,    those    who     distinguish 
themselves  in  the  games  "practi- 
cally exercise  a  high  influence  in  the 
school,"  but  "  not  such  as  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  monitors." 
"  I  should  never  have  dreamt,"  says 
the  late  captain  of  the  school,  "  of 
any  such  class  of  boys  exercising  a 
paramount  influence  when  I  was  at 
Harrow."     It  would  not  be  easy, 
he   says   again,  to  find  a  boy  at 
Harrow  who  did  not  know  who  had 
got  the  prize  that  half,  or  who  was 
first    in   his   examination.      They 
chair  the  member  of  the  eleven  who 
has  made  the  largest  score  at  the 
Lords'  match,  and  carry  him  about 
in  somewhat  perilous  triumph,  as 
all  know  who  may  have  seen  the 
ceremony ;  but  we  are  told  also  by 
the  same  witness  that  "there  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  cheering  and  ex- 
citement about  the  prizes  and  scho- 
larships."   At  Rugby  the  evidence 
is  the  same  as  to  the  real  spirit  of 
emulation  in  the  school,  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  success  and  prp- 
•gress  of  individual  boys  by  their 
schoolfellows,  and  the  wholesome 
influence  of  the  Rugby  "  Sixth  "  as 
of  the  Harrow  monitors.     This  in- 
fluence, indeed,  is  sometimes   ap- 
plied in  a  direction  which  would 
have  been  scarcely  expected  :  "  Of 
course" — says  a  witness  who  left 
Rugby  so  late  as  1860,  after  spend- 
ing six  years  there,  speaking,  quite 
as  it  were  by  the  way,  of  ordinary 
inducements  to  work — "  of  course  if 
there  is  a  fellow  low  in  the  house, 
the  sixth  fellows  would  be  perpetu- 
ally at  him,  till  he  was  anxious  to 
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get  out  of  his  form  for  the  honour 
of  the  house." 

There  will  be  very  little  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  read- 
er who  compares  the  evidence  of 
the  working  of  these  great  schools, 
that  another  great  cause  of  the 
comparatively  little  value  attached 
to  intellectual  distinctions  in  the 
mind  of  the  Eton  oppidans,  is  the 
decline,  or  we  might  rather  say  the 
extinction,  of  the  monitorial  or  sixth 
form  authority.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  a  form  of  government 
adopted  very  early  by  Eton  from 
Winchester,  and  which  was  import- 
ed into  both  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
according  to  the  most  probable  tra- 
dition, by  their  Eton  head-masters, 
should  have  survived  in  full  vigour, 
improved  and  developed,  but  not 
weakened,  by  time,  in  the  two 
younger  schools  as  well  as  in  its 
original  birth-place,  but  should 
have  fallen  into  complete  abeyance 
at  Eton.  It  is  a  fact  which  will 
surprise  a  good  many  who  knew 
the  school  only  in  its  earlier  days, 
that  "the  monitorial  system, as  such, 
does  not  exist  at  Eton.'7  "  In  the- 
ory the  ten  first  oppidans  and  the 
seven  first  collegers  have  still  moni- 
torial power;"  but  in  practice  the 
former  rarely  exercise  it  —  never, 
unless  by  special  direction  of  the 
masters.  Even  in  college  it  is  very 
seldom  put  in  force,  and  the  instan- 
ces are  becoming  more  and  more 
exceptional.  Such  authority  "  does 
not  exist,"  says  one  of  the  masters. 
Dr  Goodford  (now  provost,  and  late 
head  -  master)  recognises  its  exist- 
ence as  to  matters  of  discipline,  but 
seems  unable  to  say  that  it  is  in 
any  way  really  exercised.  The  right 
to  set  punishments  to  be  written 
out  he  acknowledges  as  belonging 
to  the  sixth  form  generally,  but 
not  to  inflict  any  form  of  corporal 
chastisement,  except  amongst  the 
collegers.  "  It  is  not  thought  the 
thing,"  says  one  of  the  witnesses, 
in  very  expressive  phrase,  for  a 
sixth-form  oppidan  to  "lick"  a  boy. 
Such  a  corrective  process  would  be 
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even  more  tolerated  by  public  opin- 
ion—  "less  likely  to  be  talked 
about" — if  it  were  performed  by 
the  captain  of  the  boats.  But  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  this  kind  of 
authority  has  fallen  into  such  entire 
disuse.  "  Twenty  years  back  the 
sixth  form  were  far  more  active  in 
upholding  outward  ordinances  and 
discipline  than  the  present  genera- 
tion." This  is  the  evidence  of  a 
master  (Mr  Birch)  who  hesitates 
whether  or  not  to  regret  the  change; 
confessing,  however,  that  whether 
it  has  been  attended  "  with  no  evil 
results  is  perhaps  an  open  question," 
and  that  "the  absence  of  the  old 
sixth-form  authority  has  a  tendency 
perhaps  to  exalt  physical  above  lite- 
rary success."  We  imagine  there  is 
no  "  perhaps  "  on  that  point.  But 
he  is  almost  the  only  Eton  witness 
who  goes  even  so  far  as  this.  With 
one  mind  and  one  inouth,  from 
that  impracticable  conservative,  Mr 
Head-Master  Balston,  to  the  out- 
spoken reformer,  Mr  Johnson,  they 
maintain  that  such  barbarisms  as 
thrashings  by  monitors  are  unwor- 
thy of  Eton— contrary  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  school  —  subversive, 
in  fact,  of  its  "repose  and  seren- 
ity." Mr  Johnson  thinks  that  "  if 
the  Eton  boys  are  distinguished 
as  being  pleasanter  boys  to  deal 
with  than  others,  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  no  strain  being  put  upon 
them,  and  because  they  are  under 
the  guidance  of  natural  influence 
almost  entirely."  This  natural  influ- 
ence, we  presume,  he  would  explain 
by  the  words  which  he  elsewhere 
uses  ;*  that  "the  boys  throughout 
the  school  are  very  greatly  influenc- 
ed and  controlled  by  leading  boys 
who  have  earned  their  eminence  in 
games;"  and  he  maintains  that 
this,  together  with  "  the  practice  of 
the  masters  to  use  these  natural 
leaders  as  their  occasional  agents 
in  communicating  their  views  and 
wishes  in  cases  where  they  think  it 
right  to  avoid  direct  interference," 
works  better  in  practice  than  what 
is  called  the  monitorial  system.  "  I 
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believe,"  says  he,  "  that  in  all  this 
Eton  is  incomparably  wiser  and 
happier  than  other  schools."  He 
thinks  that  "  a  boy,  even  a  high- 
minded  boy,  who  is  invested  with 
the  authority  of  a  prefect,  is  tempt- 
ed to  be  a  tyrant,  and  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  over -rate  himself."  His 
evidence  on  this  point  is  curiously 
contradictory  of  Dr  Goodf  ord's,  who 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the 
discipline  maintained  by  the  sixth : 
"They  insure  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  subordination  without  espion- 
age on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and 
suppress  much  which  might  otherwise 
go  amiss  without  the  possibility  of  the 
master's  being  aware  of  it.  I  have  no 
doubt,  too,  that  they  tend  to  suppress 
the  tyranny  of  the  stronger ;  the  very 
fact  of  the  power  being  assigned  to 
boys  not  according  to  bodily  strength, 
but  according  to  rank  in  school,  and 
that  the  lower  boy,  whatever  his  phy- 
sical capabilities  be,  must  submit  to 
the  authority  of  his  superiors  in  school, 
appears  to  me  necessary  to  produce  the 
result  above  stated." — App.,  Ans.  28. 

Not  Dr  Butler  of  Harrow,  or  Dr 
Temple  of  Rugby,  could  speak  more 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  form  of 
government,  which  they  find  so  use- 
ful in  their  own  schools.  But  Dr 
Goodf  ord  is  speaking  in  these  terms 
of  an  authority,  which,  according 
to  Mr  Johnson  and  others,  no  longer 
exists  at  Eton,  and  whose  non-ex- 
istence, in  their  view,  makes  it  "in- 
comparably wiser  and  happier  than 
other  schools."  Either  the  late 
head -master  could  have  known 
wonderfully  little  of  the  real  inter- 
nal working  of  the  school,  or  the 
change  in  this  respect  has  been 
much  more  rapid  and  complete  than 
the  other  evidence  goes  to  show; 
for  Dr  Goodford  only  resigned  in 
1862. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  Commissioners'  Report, 
that  the  Eton  witnesses  have  not 
succeeded  in  impressing  them  with 
their  own  estimate  of  monitorial 
discipline.  The  Commissioners  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  their  convic- 
tion with  regard  to  the  system  it- 
self, "that  it  has  borne  excellent 
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fruits,  and  done  most  valuable  ser- 
vice to  education  ;  that  it  has  large- 
ly assisted  to  create  and  keep  alive 
a  high  and  sound  tone  of  feeling 
and  opinion,  has  promoted  inde- 
pendence and  manliness  of  charac- 
ter, and  has  rendered  possible  that 
combination  of  ample  liberty,  with 
order  and  discipline,  which  is  among 
the  best  characteristics  of  our  great 
English  schools."  And  even  in 
their  special  report  on  Eton,  while 
they  state  candidly  and  fairly  what 
are  no  doubt  the  conscientious 
opinions  of  Etonian  witnesses,  they 
only  so  far  adopt  them  as  to  remark 
that  "  Eton  is  as  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  its  own  superior  happi- 
ness in  not  having  the  monitorial 
authority,  as  those  schools  where 
it  exists  are  of  the  advantage  of 
having  it." 

We  are  looking  at  the  question 
now  simply  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
industrious  or  non-industrious  habits 
of  a  school.  The  estimated  value 
of  intellectual  success  will  depend 
in  very  considerable  degree  upon 
its  immediate  and  apparent  results, 
amongst  boys  as  amongst  men.  If 
progress  in  school  work,  and  pro- 
motion into  the  highest  form,  lead 
to  acknowledged  position  and  au- 
thority over  a  boy's  fellows,  one 
great  additional  inducement  to  work 
will  have  been  established.  The 
privileges  of  the  monitor  or  prefect, 
his  power  to  command  service  and 
obedience,  if  supported  unflinching- 
ly by  the  masters,  will  win  him  re- 
spect from  those  below  him,  unless 
he  be  himself  of  very  weak  character 
indeed.  Orderly  and  industrious 
boys  will  regard  his  position  with  a 
generous  envy,  as  what  they  aspire 
to  some  day  for  themselves ;  the 
unruly  spirits  in  the  school  will  have 
a  wholesome  dread  even  of  what 
they  affect  to  despise.  But  where, 
as  at  Eton,  "the  sixth-form  does 
not,  in  fact,  enjoy  any  social  pre- 
eminence apart  from  that  of  age, 
and  there  seems  practically  to  be 
line  of  demarcation  between 


no 


them  and  the  rest  of  the  school," 


*  Report,  p.  94. 
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there  one  of  the  strongest  induce- 
ments for  a  boy  to  work  his  way 
up  into  the  sixth  is  absent.  The 
ambition  of  power  and  command 
may  not  be  an  unmixedly  good 
motive — few  human  motives  are — 
nor  will  boys  always  make  judicious 
use  of  this  power  when  they  have  it. 
We  perfectly  remember  that,  when 
one  of  the  arguments  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  continuing  the  game-laws 
was,  that  they  formed  a  main  in- 
ducement for  country  gentlemen  to 
reside  upon  their  estates  instead  of 
spending  their  time  and  money  in 
London,  it  was  replied,  that  this 
was  something  like  bribing  Master 
Jackey  to  be  a  good  boy  at  school, 
by  the  promise  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  kick  the  cat  about  when 
he  got  home  ;  a  form  of  reward 
manifestly  unfair  to  the  cat,  and 
not  ultimately  to  the  improvement 
of  Master  Jackey.  Any  Eton  master 
is  welcome  to  the  illustration  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument  that  the  privi- 
lege of  oppressing  the  inferior  ani- 
mal, whether  poacher,  or  cat,  or 
lower-boy,  is  a  very  injudicious  and 
immoral  bait  to  hold  out  in  either 
of  the  supposed  cases ;  but  we  must 
claim  the  right  to  deny  that  oppres- 
sion or  capricious  tyranny  is  any 
necessary  consequence  of  monitorial 
authority ;  and  we  hold  it  as  good 
for  the  lower-boy  to  be  taught  to 
obey,  as  for  the  sixth-form  to  have 
the  right  to  command.  So  long  as 
no  especial  privileges  are  attached  to 
position  in  the  school,  so  long  will 
that  position  fail  to  be  the  object 
of  an  honourable  rivalry,  or  to  in- 
sure any  amount  of  influence  over 
others ;  and  so  long  as  this  influ- 
ence is  transferred  from  those  to 
whom  it  ought  of  right  to  belong 
to  the  champions  of  the  river  and 
the  cricket-field,  so  long  will  the 
Eton  authorities  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  the  result  is,  as  it  is 
now  confessed  to  be,  that  "games 
come  first,  books  second  ; "  or  that 
while  the  Eton  boy  is  "  high-prin- 
cipled, well-mannered,  docile,  agree- 
able, versatile,"  he  "has  not  that 
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respect  for  labour  and  contempt  for 
indolence  which  distinguishes  Rug- 
by above  other  schools."* 

But,  indeed,  many  of  them  do 
not  complain.  They  seem  quite 
content  to  accept  things  as  they 
stand  ;  to  believe  the  captain  of  the 
boats  to  be  the  legitimate  head  of 
the  school,  while  the  winner  of  the 
Newcastle  is  only  "some  colleger 
or  other/'  There  is  too  much  tend- 
ency at  Eton,  not  only  amongst 
boys  but  amongst  masters,  to  en- 
courage a  notion,  rather  too  preva- 
lent just  now,  which  is  tersely  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  this  Report, 
"  that  laborious  pastime,  by  virtue 
of  being  laborious,  may  rise  in  moral 
worth  to  the  same  level  as  work." 
We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate 
physical  education  ;  athletic  sports 
have  always  been  a  part  of  the 
training  of  Englishmen ;  nor  have 
we  forgotten  who  it  was  that  de- 
clared that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  won  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton.  We  do  not  even  care  to  scru- 
tinise too  closely  the  cricket  and 
boating  accounts,  or  to  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  fact  which  the  Com- 
missioners elicit,  that  ,£1300  a-year 
is  spent  upon  the  games ;  being 
firmly  convinced  that  those  who 
remember  the  Eton  of  older  days 
know  that  a  much  larger  sum  "was 
continually  squandered  upon  objects 
infinitely  less  wholesome  and  less 
reputable.  But  it  is  a  serious  evil 
when  games,  however  healthful  and 
manly,  become  not  the  relaxation 
but  the  business  of  a  public  school. 
Many  a  parent,  and  many  a  good 
cricketer  too,  will  heartily  concur 
in  the  measure  of  reform  which  Dr 
Goodford  desires  to  see,  and  which 
appears  rather  to  have  startled  the 
Commissioners,  whether  because 
they  are  enthusiasts  in  the  noble 
science,  or  because  any  reform  sug- 
gested by  the  conservative  provost 
was  startling — he  wishes  that  the 
professional  players,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  "  coach "  the  boys,  were 
forbidden  the  ground  altogether. 
An  ambitious  cricketer,  under  pre- 


*  Mr  Browning,  Appendix,  Ans.  42. 
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sent  circumstances,  practises  some-    in  human  nature.    Or  if  a  boy  have 


thing  like  twenty-seven  hours  in 
the  week.  The  training  for  the 
eight  takes  up  somewhat  less  time, 
but  still  is  apt  to  absorb  the  whole 
of  a  boy's  real  energies.  In  one 
sense,  Eton  is  fast  becoming  classi- 
cal in  the  extreme  ;  it  is  reverting 
to  the  Roman  gymnasium  ; 
"Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et 
alsit.' 

It  is  very  well  to  say  that  dis- 
tinction in  athletic  sports  is  quite 
compatible  with  distinction  in 
school  work  ;  nay,  that  vigour  of 
body  generates  and  maintains  vi- 
gour of  mind.  It  is  a  beautiful 
theory,  and  was  excellently  put,  in 
a  well-known  speech,  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston — in  his  own  person  not  an 
inapt  illustration  of  his  thesis — 
and  was  corroborated  by  a  head- 
master who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  taken  up  and  applauded, 
as  all  such  theories  are,  by  an  ad- 
miring public.  The  Commissioners 
themselves  have  a  hankering  after 
it.  Speaking  of  eminence  in  games 
and  eminence  in  scholarship,  they 
say,  "  it  is  certain  the  two  things 
are  by  no  means  incompatible  ;  it 
frequently  happens  that  boys  who 
are  diligent  and  distinguished  in 
school  and  at  college  earn  distinc- 
tion also  in  the  cricket-field  or  on 
the  river."  The  fallacy  lies  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "  frequently  : "  the 
exceptions  are  j  ust  numerous  enough 
to  prove  that  the  rule  lies  the  other 
way.  If  you  could  always  insure 
in  the  schoolboy  that  judicious 
moderation  in  all  things  which  you 
can  never  insure  in  grown-up  men ; 
if  you  could  induce  him  to  take 
just  that  amount  of  cricket  which 
would  send  him  back  with  a  relish 
to  his  Greek  iambics,  or  to  shut  up 
his  Thucydides  exactly  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  brain  was  in  danger 
of  over-work,  and  a  turn  down  the 
river  would  open  his  chest  and 
brighten  his  eye ;  and  if  all  his 
companions  and  rivals  in  the  school 
can  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the  same 
golden  mean  for  study  and  exercise ; 
—you  will  have  worked  a  reforma- 
tion not  only  in  the  schoolboy,  but 


such  a  rapid  intelligence  in  study 
that  he  can  accomplish  in  five  hours 
the  head-work  which  costs  another 
boy  ten,  combined  with  a  quickness 
of  eye  and  hand  that  attains  as  it 
were  by  intuition  the  skill  which 
others  only  gain  by  laborious  prac- 
tice, then  he  may  turn  out  the 
model  student  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much,  who  is  to  be  at  once  head 
of  the  school  and  captain  of  the 
eleven,  but  who  is  seldom  found  on 
the  list  of  any  school  in  present 
existence.  Such  combinations  of 
powers  are  rare :  the  gifts  of  Heaven 
are  distributed  more  evenly.  As 
schools  stand  at  present,  the  thing 
becomes  more  and  more  improbable. 
If  school  games  were  a  mere  relaxa- 
tion ;  if  no  boy  was  allowed  to 
spend  more  than  a  certain  number 
of  hours  on  the  cricket-ground,  or 
certain  other  hours  over  his  books 
— which  was  practically  very  much 
the  case  in  other  school-days — the 
combination  of  excellence  in  both 
points  would  be  much  more  pos- 
sible and  more  common.  But  when 
a  place  in  the  eleven,  or  a  place  at 
an  examination,  is  only  to  be  won 
by  hard  work — when  a  boy  has  his 
private  tutor  for  cricket,  and  his 
separate  study  for  private  reading — 
he  follows  the  bent  of  his  ambition 
or  his  inclination  somewhat  to  ex- 
cess in  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
So,  in  the  really  studious  boy,  most 
of  his  fingers  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming thumbs,  and  he  takes  to 
running  after  the  manner  of  cows. 
The  games  in  which  he  feels  he  is 
not  born  to  excel  become  distaste- 
ful to  him,  especially  as  he  gets 
high  in  the  school,  and  he  gives 
them  up  altogether.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  mental  powers  of 
the  hard-working  athlete  become 
not  exactly  impaired,  but  sluggish ; 
five  hours  of  cricket  on  a  half-holi- 
day take  too  much  out  of  the 
player  to  leave  much  energy  for 
study  in  the  evening ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  a  pull 
of  five  or  six  miles  at  a  training  pace 
(with  the  necessary  beer  afterwards) 
is  the  best  preparation  for  a  patient 
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disentanglement  of  a  chorus  in  JF&- 
chylus.  The  severance  between  in- 
tellect and  athletics  has  become 
wider  at  Eton,  in  proportion  as 
games  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come more  of  a  science  in  them- 
selves. "  The  captains  of  the  boats 
and  the  eleven  are  scarcely  ever  dis- 
tinguished in  scholarship  or  mathe- 
matics." One  master  "  has  not  ob- 
served any  boys,  during  a  short 
experience,  distinguished  both  in 
intellect  and  athletic  pursuits." 
Young  Lord  Boringdon,  himself 
one  of  the  "  eight "  for  two  years, 
is  "  afraid  that  the  crews  of  the 
boats  were  generally  distinguished 
for  want  of  industrious  habits." 
Cricket  is  found  to  be  "  hardly 
compatible  with  high  scholarship ; " 
so  that,  although  the  collegers  form 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  oldest 
boys  in  the  school,  they  are  seldom 
in  the  eleven,  because  they  are  un- 
willing to  spare  so  much  time  from 
the  school  work  as  is  considered 
necessary  for  practice. 

But  if  the  Eton  boys  give  more 
time  to  play  than  work,  it  is  not 
so  with  the  masters.  An  Eton 
assistant-master  is  well  paid ;  net 
by  the  actual  salary  attached  to  the 
mastership,  but  from  the  profits  of 
his  boarders  and  the  fees  of  his 
private  pupils.  His  net  income 
from  all  these  sources  is  laid  by  the 
Commissioners  at  from  ,£1000  to 
X1800  a-year.*  And  if  the  account 
we  have  here  of  the  work  expected 
from  him  be  anything  like  accurate, 
the  pay  is  not  too  much.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr  Balston, 
the  head-master,  "  he  would  be  at 
work  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  nine  or  ten  at  night  engaged 
with  the  boys."  He  afterwards, 
indeed,  deducts  from  this  two  hours 
for  exercise  and  two  for  meals ;  but 
the  latter  can  hardly  reckon  as  a 
deduction  in  the  way  of  relaxation, 
for  each  master  dines  and  sups  with 
the  boys  in  his  house,  and  there  must 
be  a  constant  sense  of  tension  and 
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responsibility  —  "  the  whole  time 
he  can  never  have  his  work  off  his 
mind."  t  One  of  these  gentlemen 
finds  he  can  only  allow  himself  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  each  day  for 
exercise,  and  yet  he  "  cannot  always 
get  out  in  winter ;  "  another  de- 
clares that  he  "has  been  three  or 
four  days  together  without  going 
out  at  all."  Some  masters  (for  ex- 
ample, Mr  Balston  himself)  do  not 
appear  to  have  found  this  pressure 
too  severe ;  but  others  very  naturally 
complain  of  a  state  of  things  which 
must  be  an  injustice  in  every  way. 
"  We  are  enormously  overworked," 
says  one  :  "  there  is  no  time," 
says  another,  "  for  society,  for  meet- 
ing each  other,  for  relaxation,  and 
no  time,  I  may  say,  for  private 
reading,  and  I  consider  that  preju- 
dicial to  the  school."  In  fact,  as  Mr 
Commissioner  Vaughan  puts  it,  it 
seems  a  characteristic  of  the  Eton  sys- 
tem that  "  the  masters  do  too  much 
for  the  boys,  and  the  boys  do  too 
little  for  themselves."  Some  readers 
may  remember  a  delightful  school 
referred  to  by  Mr  Kingsley,  in  his 
amusing  '  Water-Babies ' — "  Dr  Dul- 
cimer's famous  suburban  establish- 
ment for  the  idler  members  of  the 
youthful  aristocracy,  where  the  mas- 
ters learn  the  lessons  and  the  boys 
hear  them."  Mr  Kingsley 's  story 
came  out  rather  before  these  vol- 
umes of  evidence,  or  we  should  cer- 
tainly fancy  he  had  borrowed  the 
idea  from  Mr  Walford  (whose  in- 
telligent and  suggestive  evidence 
deserves  to  be  read  attentively 
throughout)  : — "  It  seems  to  me 
the  result  of  our  system  at  Eton, 
that  an  immense  deal  of  work  is 
got  out  of  the  masters,  and  com- 
paratively little  out  of  the  boys." — 
"  You  would  like  to  have  the  sys- 
tem reversed,"  suggests  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  "  and  get  as  much 
time  for  exercise  as  the  boys  them- 
selves have  ? "  And  Mr  Walford 
very  naturallyreplies  that  he  should, 
"in  proportion." 


*  Supposing  him  to  have  a  boarding-house  and  an  average  number  of  pupils.    As 
master,  he  receives  no  more  than  42  guineas  a-year. 
f  Evidence,  i.  p.  107. 
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The  causes  for  this^tate  of  things     should  certainly  say,  subtracts  in 


appear  to  be  two.  First,  that  the 
classes  or  divisions  assigned  to  each 
master  (though  much  smaller  than 
formerly)  are  still  too  large  for  care- 
ful handling  ;  and  that  boys  in 
many  parts  of  the  school  are  rarely 
"  called  up"  to  test  their  knowledge 
of  the  lesson.  Things  are  certainly 
very  much  changed  for  the  better 
since  the  days  when  "the  whole 
of  the  sixth  form,  with  the  upper 
fifth  (198  in  all),  were,  under  Dr 
Keate,  heard  together:"  and  when, 
as  Sir  J.  Coleridge  testifies,  "  it  was 
the  commonest  thing  for  a  boy  to 
be  a  month  or  six  weeks  without 
being  called  up  at  all."  The  aver- 
age number  under  each  master  is 
now  40 ;  but  even  this  is  too  many 
to  insure  anything  like  a  testing  of 
individual  work.  The  Harrow  limit 
(not  strictly  kept)  is  35 ;  the  Kugby 
average  is  33,  and  Dr  Temple  would 
prefer  not  more  than  26.  Nothing 
but  the  difficulty  of  supplying  effi- 
cient teachers  in  sufficient  number 
should  induce  any  head-master  to 
exceed  it. 

But  at  Eton,  after  all,  the  actual 
work  in  school  under  the  master 
of  the  form  or  division,  is  only  a 
part — apparently  the  least  import- 
ant part — of  the  work,  either  for 
boy  or  master.  Eton  teaching — 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Harrow 
teaching  also — proceeds  upon  what 
one  of  the  masters  calls  "  the  Ja- 
panese system."  Each  boy  has  his 
private  tutor;  and  besides  certain 
extra  work  ("private  business") 
which  is  done  with  this  tutor,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  regular 
school  lessons,  he  has  to  take  to 
him  every  lesson  and  every  exercise 
before  he  goes  up  with  it  to  the 
master  of  his  form.  Except  at  the 
very  top  of  the  school,  "every  les- 
son is  construed  twice  over — once 
in  pupil-room,  and  once  in  school;" 
and  every  exercise  is  twice  looked 
over — once  by  the  tutor,  who  criti- 
cises and  corrects,  and  again  by  the 
master  of  the  form,  who  re-criticises, 
re-corrects,  and  values  it.  This  sys- 
tem adds,  of  course,  very  materially 
to  the  work  of  the  masters;  we 


almost  an  equal  degree  from  the 
real  work  of  the  boys.  It  appears 
to  us  to  combine  several  objection- 
able features ;  an  idle  but  tolerably 
sharp  boy  will  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  the  previous  construe  in  the 
pupil-room  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
lesson  in  school;  the  correction  of 
a  single  exercise  by  two  masters 
successively  seems  —  as,  indeed, 
more  than  one  Eton  master  con- 
fesses, and  as  the  Report  fairly 
notes — to  involve  a  great  waste  of 
time  and  brains;  and  the  subject- 
ing the  corrections  of  the  tutor  to 
the  re-correction  and  criticism  of  his 
brother-master,  under  the  eyes  of 
the  pupil,  one  would  imagine  to 
be  something  worse  than  waste  of 
time.  But  it  is  warmly  defended  by 
some  of  the  Eton  authorities,  and 
on  grounds  which  seem  to  us  so 
very  remarkable,  that  we  will  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  them. 
The  Commissioners,  after  cautious- 
ly wording  their  own  opinion,  that 
"  it  is  evident  that  both  these  duties 
might  as  well  be  performed  by  one 
man  as  by  two  (provided  that  he 
would  take  the  necessary  pains), 
and  probably  at  a  saving  of  time  and 
trouble,"  go  on  to  state,  as  one  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  present 
system  is  defended,  that  the  pains 
would  not  be  taken,  and  that  the 
double  correction  "  keeps  both  the 
masters  alive  to  their  work."  Per- 
haps the  warmest  advocate  for  the 
retention  of  the  system  on  this 
ground  is  Mr  Coleridge,  formerly 
lower- master.  Mr  Commissioner 
Vaughan,  with  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  work  at  Rugby  both  under 
Dr  Wooll  and  Dr  Arnold,  asks  him, 
in  the  course  of  examination,  whe- 
ther the  exercise  could  not  be  looked 
over  once  for  all  by  the  form-mas- 
ter :— 

"3709.  What  would  be  the  objec- 
tion to  such  an  arrangement  as  that? — 
I  wonder  that  so  shrewd  a  man  as  you 
are,  Mr  Vaughan,  does  not  see  the  ob- 
jection. The  work  would  not  be  done, 
that  is  all. 

"3710.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  masters  of  the  class  would  slur  it  ? 
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— It  is  the  very  fundamental  element 
of  secuiity  in  a  public  school  that  you 
should  have  the  exercise  which  has  been 
corrected  by  the  tutor  looked  over  by 
the  masters  in  class.  You  must  go  on 
the  principle  of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
I  know  very  well  that  when  I  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  long  experience,  I 
never  put  my  pen  to  an  exercise  without 
being  to  some  extent  in  terror  of  the 
master's  examination,  and  of  the  exer- 
cise coming  back  to  me  with  the  obser- 
vation, '  Coleridge,  how  could  you  make 
such  a  mistake  as  this  ? '  Not  only  that, 
I  can  recollect  Provost  Goodall  sending 
back  what  is  called  '  a  play  exercise, '  of 
the  highest  honour  and  greatest  merit, 
done  by  the  present  Provost  of  King's  ; 
he  sent  it  back  to  Dr  Keate,  one  of  the 
best  Greek  scholars  of  his  age,  because 
he  had  left  a  false  quantity. 

Whereupon  Mr  Vaughan,  not  be- 
ing a  witness  but  a  commissioner,  is 
silent.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  honest 
work  and  conscientiousness  of  an 
Eton  master  than  Mr  Coleridge 
has ;  and  we  have  heard  the  sys- 
tem complained  of  by  masters  in 
the  schools  where  it  is  adopted  as 
having  been  felt,  especially  by  some 
of  the  younger  masters,  as  an  unfair 
pressure  and  strain  put  upon  them 
in  addition  to  responsibilities  which 
were  already  quite  onerous  enough. 
Dr  Liddell  abolished  it  at  West- 
minster, and  it  has  been  modified 
at  Harrow;  it  has  never  existed  at 
Winchester,  at  Shrewsbury,  or  at 
Rugby,  though  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  a  very  near  approach  to  it  has 
been  recently  made  at  the  latter 
school.* 

What  seems  to  overwhelm  the  Eton 
assistant-masters,  then,  is  this  work 
of  the  pupil-room.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  each  master  is  now 
limited  to  forty;  it  was  formerly 
much  more  in  the  case  of  some 
popular  tutors.  Some  of  the  mas- 
ters consider  this  not  too  many  to 
enable  them  (in  addition  to  their 
work  with  their  respective  forms 
in  school),  not  only  to  give  them 
all  such  private  assistance  as  they 
may  require,  but  also  "  to  exercise 
an  individual  influence  over  the 
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mind  of  an  individual  boy ; "  but 
others  feel  that  this  is  fairly  impos- 
sible with  so  large  a  number.  Mr 
Balston  (who  once  had  seventy-two) 
"  does  not  see  why  a  man  who  un- 
derstands his  work  should  not  man- 
age fifty  pupils  very  well;"  Mr 
Walford  "  does  not  see  how  a  man 
can  do  what  he  considers  justice  to 
more  than  twenty ;"  having  at  pre- 
sent only  seventeen,  he  feels  that 
he  "  cannot  thoroughly  attend  to 
more,  though  he  may  be  obliged  to 
take  more."  There  are  other  inter- 
mediate opinions  on  this  point ; 
but  as  to  the  tutors  being  over- 
worked under  the  present  system, 
the  feeling  is  all  but  unanimous. 

But  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
contradiction  in  the  Eton  evidence 
as  to  the  relation  between  tutor 
and  pupil,  which  the  Commission- 
ers have  noticed  in  their  summing 
up,  but  to  which  they  have  scarcely 
attached  the  weight  which  it  seems 
to  us  to  deserve.  The  tutor  is 
said  to  stand  to  his  pupil  in  loco 
parentis ;  this  is  the  recognised 
phrase  which  nearly  every  Eton 
master  uses  to  express  the  relation- 
ship ;  he  is  "  his  friend  and  impar- 
tial counsellor,"  says  Provost  Good- 
ford;  "his  adviser,  instructor,  and 
friend,"  says  Mr  Durnf ord ;  they  go 
to  him  in  every  "  doubt,  perplexity, 
and  trouble/'  says  Mr  S.  Hawtrey, 
who  goes  on  to  dilate  upon  this 
mutual  confidence, "  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  system  turns,"  at 
much  greater  length  than  we  have 
space  to  follow  him.  Some  of  these 
witnesses  even  speak  of  this  moral 
influence  as  superseding  any  neces- 
sity at  Eton  for  a  monitorial  autho- 
rity. We  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  masters  speak 
as  they  conscientiously  believe,  and 
that  they  are  ready  to  fulfil  in  every 
way  their  part  in  the  matter.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  "  the 
confidence  of  parents  in  the  tutorial 
relation."  But — and  it  is  a  very 
large  "but" — even  the  Commission- 
ers think  that  "  the  relation,  as  re- 
garded by  the  boys,  may  not  always 
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be  as  confidential  as  it  is  considered 
by  the  masters."  Certainly,  the 
three  modern  Etonians — all  young 
men  of  good  character  and  standing 
in  the  school — who  were  examined 
by  the  Commission,  cannot  be 
brought,  even  by  what  a  counsel 
would  call  leading  questions,  to 
take  that  kind  of  view  of  it.  Each 
of  these  witnesses  is  asked  whether 
he  "  considers  that  the  tutor  is  re- 
garded in  loco  parentis"  The  first 
meets  the  question  with  a  distinct 
negative,  adding,  "  I  do  not  think 
we  looked  on  him  (the  tutor)  as 


doing  anything  more  than  just 
teaching  us,  and  looking  over  our 
exercises,  and  hearing  us  construe  ; 
not  in  any  other  light."  The  second 
says,  "  Hardly ;  I  do  not  think  a 
boy  sees  enough  of  his  tutor  for 
that ; "  nor  is  he  aware  that  the 
tutor  takes  any  special  cognisance 
of  the  formation  of  a  boy's  charac- 
ter or  his  moral  conduct,  "  unless 
he  has  committed  some  flagrant  of- 
fence.'' The  third  answers,  "  Yes  ; 
at  least  he  is  supposed  to  stand  in 
that  relation;"  but  the  moral  ad- 
vantage, on  farther  examination, 
appears  to  consist  mainly  in  this, 
that  "  if  you  got  into  a  scrape  with 
any  other  school  authority,  you 
might  send  to  him  for  a  character."  * 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  head-mas- 
ter's examination  will  assist  the 
reader  in  balancing  this  evidence: — 

"  3276.  Can  a  tutor,  besides  giving  to 
his  pupils  the  educational  attendance 
which  he  does,  look  after  and  superin- 
tend them,  taking  so  many  boys  as 
many  of  the  tutors  do? — Yes;  a  man 
is  perfectly  able  to  do  it  who  has  learnt 
to  do  it.  May  I  ask,  first,  how  many 
pupils  had  you  ? — I  never  had  less  than 
between  fifty  and  sixty.  I  think  about 
fifty- four  or  fifty-five  was  the  lowest 
number  I  had.  And  you  were  able  to  be 
a  father  to  them  all?—  That  is  a  rather 
puzzling  question." — Evidence,  i.  106. 

There  is, however,  one  department 
at  Eton  where  a  little  modification 
seems  required  in  quite  another 
direction.  There  is  a  lower  school 
as  well  as  an  upper  school,  contain- 
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ing  young  or  very  backward  boys. 
In  this,  at  least,  there  can  be  no 
complaint  made  of  there  being  too 
much  play.      We    can   only  hope 
that  the  witnesses,  or  those  who 
took  down  their  evidence,  have  made 
some  mistake  ;  otherwise  this  lower 
school  must  be  the  very  purgatory 
of  small  boys.     There,  under  the 
rule  of  Mr  Carter,  if  we  may  trust 
his  own  evidence,  goes   on  work, 
work,  work,  without  intermission. 
The  infant  Etonians  ("they  come 
as  early  as  seven"),  "with  the  ex- 
ception of  meal- times  and  just  a  few 
breaks  of  going  from  school  to  pupil- 
room,  would,  in  summer,  be  almost 
always  at  work  from  seven  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening." 
The  cross-examination  by  the  aston- 
ished Commissioners  upon  this  hor- 
rible statement  we  prefer  to  give  as 
it  stands,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation : — 

"  6078.  Would  he  not  get  any  play? 
—  Not  during  those  times  on  whole 
school-days. 

"6079.  Not  after  twelve  or  after 
four  ? — No ;  I  could  not  put  on  French 
or  anything  of  the  sort  without  reduc- 
ing the  time.  When  does  he  get  his 
exercise  ? — After  six.  In  the  winter  it 
is  dark  ?— Then  he  would  have  his  'after 
four.'  On  other  days  he  would  have 
less  work  ? — Yes  ;  we  reckon  from  four 
to  five :  a  tutor  might  give  him  from  one 
to  two,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Do 
not  they  ever  get  'after  twelve '  ? — Very 
seldom.  Do  not  they  get  it  on  holi- 
days ? — Not  very  much,  I  think.  (Lord 
Clarendon),  The  little  boys  do  not  seem 
to  get  any  exercise  at  all  ? — Yes  ;  they 
do  very  well ;  but  they  have  as  much 
work  to  do,  I  assure  you,  as  they  can 
do.  (Lord  Lyttletori),  What  do  they  do 
at  twelve  o'clock  when  they  see  all  the 
other  boys  going  to  play  ?— They  then 
go  to  writing." 

Lord  Lyttleton  recurs  to  the 
condition  of  these  unfortunates 
again,  in  the  examination  of  Mr 
Stephen  Hawtrey,  the  mathemati- 
cal master  : — 

"  6509.  Do  they  come  [to  the  mathe- 
matical work]  pretty  fresh?— Yes; 
there  is  a  wonderful  elasticity  in  boys, 
and  although  they  have  much  to  do  in 
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one  place,  yet  when  they  come  to  an- 
other, and  begin  a  fresh  lesson,  they  are 
all  alive  again.  In  the  winter  I  do  not 
see  that  they  have  any  play  at  all.  Can 
you  point  out  where  they  have  ? — That 
I  do  not  know  anything  about.  The 
fact  is,  they  get  no  play  ? — Not  much, 
except  running  about  in  the  school- 
yard, and  from  one  place  to  another." 

This  rouses  the  sympathies  of 
Mr  Vauglian,  not  the  most  patient 
of  Commissioners  : — 

"  Are  they  so  pressed  that  they  are 
obliged  to  run  in  that  way  ? — Not  quite. 
Do  you  think  it  might  be  the  case  that 
if  they  had  less  to  do  they  would  give 
more  attention  to  what  they  were  do- 
ing ? — I  do  not  know." 

The  Commission  ought  really  to 
have  examined  a  junior  lower-school 
oppidan  as  well  as  a  junior  colleger. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  that  they  would  have 
elicited  from  him  that  there  were 
surreptitious  games  played  under 
cover  of  forms  and  tables,  hats  or 
dictionaries  extemporised  into  foot- 
balls in  the  school-yard,  even  scratch 
races  in  this  desperate  rush  from 
one  school  to  another — anything 
would  be  excusable,  to  break  this 
endless  chain  of  work.  Otherwise 
the  oppidan,  if,  when  he  makes  his 
escape  into  the  upper  school,  he 
turns  out  a  dull  boy,  may  find  the 
old  proverbial  excuse  for  it. 

The  taste  for  English  literature  at 
Eton  has  sensibly  declined  since  the 
days  of  '  The  Microcosm'  and  'The 
Etonian.'  In  this  respect,  however, 
it  seems  much  upon  a  par  with  other 
public  schools.  Cheap  novels  form 
too  generally  the  staple  of  school- 
boy reading.  Some  of  the  older 
Eton  masters  admit  and  lament 
this  degeneracy  : — 

"Formerly,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge, 
"  any  average  boy  of  ordinary  taste  at 
Eton,  on  leaving  school,  had  read  much 
of  the  English  poets,  and  a  great  deal 
of  English  history,  as  well  as  other 
literature.  I  know  very  well  that  the 
boys  used  greedily  to  devour  every 
poem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron, 
Southey,  and  other  modern  poets,'  as 
fast  as  they  came  out.  The  boys  used 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  pocket- 
money  in  buying  English  books.  .  .  . 
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Dante,  Tasso,  and  other  Italian  authors 
were  read  by  many.  As  to  English 
books,"  we  had  them  in  abundance. 
The  old  English  dramatists,  a  great 
deal  of  Dryden,  a  great  deal  of  Pope, 
and  an  immense  deal  of  other  English 
poetry,  were  then  read  at  Eton,  besides 
most  of  the  modern  poems  ;  but  now  I 
doubt  whether  you  would  find  many 
boys  out  of  the  whole  800  that  Eton 
contains  who  have  read  ten  plays  of 
Shakespeare." 

So  the  head -master  of  Harrow 
is  "  afraid  that  there  is  really  but  a 
small  literary  interest  amongst  the 
boys  ; "  and  a  young  Rugbeian  wit- 
ness "  does  not  think  there  is  very 
much "  there.  The  boys  are  fond 
of  Carlyle  ;  and  they  "  always  took 
Tennyson  out  of  the  library,"  but 
"  he  does  not  know  how  much  they 
read  it."  Mr  John  Walter,  M.P., 
who  volunteers  some  characteristic 
evidence  about  Eton,  would  not 
consider  that,  in  this  particular, 
public  schools  are  very  different 
from  the  grown-up  world  outside 
them  : — 

' '  In  fact,  after  a  man  reaches  a  cer- 
tain time  of  life,  we  know  there  is  little 
reading  of  any  sort.  I  could  mention, 
in  confirmation  of  that,  a  remark  I 
heard  from  Mr  Vardon,  the  librarian 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  went  in 
one  day  in  the  recess,  and  was  looking 
over  the  library.  I  said,  *  What  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  books  you  have  been 
buying;  who  reads  them?'  He  said, 
'  Who  reads  anything  ?  Nobody  reads 
anything  here  except  Sir  George  Lewis 
and  myself.'  " — Evidence,  i.  300. 

There  is  no  question  but  that, 
after  all,  as  has  been  said  before, 
our  public  schools  reflect  very  much 
the  tone  and  feelings  of  the  day. 
Vices  go  out  of  fashion,  and  luxuri- 
ous indulgences  come  in;  scholar- 
like  tastes,  or  amiable  indolence,  or 
"  muscular  Christianity,"  take  the 
lead  for  a  while,  in  the  schoolboy 
world  as  in  the  world  of  grown-up 
men.  And  when  we  raise  our  eyes 
in  astonishment  at  any  Eton  boy's 
ignorance  in  modern  history  and 
geography,  it  will  be  well  to  turn 
over  for  a  moment  in  our  own 
minds  a  very  bold  and  pertinent 
remark  which  will  be  found  in  the 
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Wayte  :  "  I  hold,"  writes  this  gen- 
tleman, "  that  the  average  amount 
of  information  on  these  subjects 
possessed  by  those  who  are  called 
'  educated  '  is  very  much  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed  by  writers  in 
reviews  and  newspapers  ;  and  that 
Eton  boys,  in  this  respect,  are  not 
behind  the  world  in  general."  The 
reformation  which  begins  at  home 
is  not  nearly  so  popular  as  the  char- 
ity which  chooses  that  sphere  of 
operation  ;  but  if  public  schools  are 
to  be  reformed  to  any  purpose,  it 
will  not  be  so  much  by  any  ordin- 
ances of  royal  commissions  as  by  the 
improved  tone  of  public  opinion, 
the  more  intellectual  requirements 
of  modern  society,  and  the  more 
rational  influence  of  parents. 

We  have  written  of  Eton  in  no 
censorious  spirit ;  we  gather  from 
the  evidence,  as  the  Commissioners 
do,  that  "  the  general  tone  of  feel- 
ing and  opinion  is  sound  and  hon- 
ourable, that  disorders  are  rare,  and 
there  is  little  bullying  or  oppres- 
sion." From  this  latter  schoolboy 
evil,  indeed,  Eton  seems  to  be,  for 
so  large  a  school,  remarkably  free  ; 
an  attempt  to  prove  an  individual 
case  of  bullying  broke  down,  in 
every  material  point,  when  brought 
before  the  Commission.*  No  school- 
boy need  desire  to  lead  a  happier 
life  than  the  Eton  boy,  colleger  or 
oppidan.  The  association  of  the 
boys  with  their  tutor  and  his  family 
at  meals  is  an  important  humanising 
process  which  other  schools  might 
copy  with  advantage.  We  quite  be- 
lieve what  one  of  the  Oxford  tutors 
remarks  as  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servation, that,  "If  boys  educated  at 
Eton  have  less  learning  to  show, 
they  are  more  intelligent  than  those 
of  other  public  schools."  "  On  the 


is  very  satisfactory,  and  I  can  ima- 
gine no  men  so  pleasant  to  deal  with, 
had  they  had  fair  play  with  respect 
to  their^learning :  as  it  is,  they  come 
to  us  with  very  una wakened  minds, 
and  habits  of  mental  indolence  and 
inaccuracy."  This  greater  intelli- 
gence, and  this  pleasantness  to  deal 
with,  are  as  certainly  the  result  of 
the  happy  social  influences  which 
surround  their  homes,  as  the  un- 
awakened  mind  and  mental  indo- 
lence are  in  some  degree  attribut- 
able to  the  want  of  that  sterner 
home  training  which  is,  as  the  Com- 
missioners well  observe,  "  the  mas- 
ter's most  efficacious  auxiliary."  We 
believe  that  when  parents  demand 
as  a  right  that  their  sons  shall  be 
well  taught  as  well  as  well  fed  at 
Eton,  the  thing  will  be  done,  and 
can  be  done,  with  very  little  modi- 
fication of  the  present  system,  and 
that  in  matters  chiefly  of  practical 
detail  such  as  have  been  noted.  We 
do  not  expect,  nor  do  we  wish,  to 
see  the  sixty-four  "  special  recom- 
mendations "  of  this  Report  carried 
out ;  but  we  believe  great  good  will 
be  done  by  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  defects  in  one  of  our  noblest 
institutions,  by  the  publication  (we 
only  wish  it  had  been  in  a  form 
more  generally  accessible)  of  a  mass 
of  evidence  of  very  great  interest, 
and  in  many  parts  given  with  much 
good  sense  and  ability, — not  pre- 
judiced attacks  from  anonymous 
writers,  but  authenticated  by  the 
names  of  witnesses  as  fully  sensible 
as  the  Commissioners  or  the  public 
be  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
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system  which  they  find  existing, 
and  as  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  credit  and  the  well-doing  of 
their  school,  to  carry  out  moderate 
and  necessary  reforms. 


*  Evidence,  9551,  &c. 
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LETTERS   FROM   THE    PRINCIPALITIES. 


I. — A   VISIT   TO   THE   CONVENTS   OF   MOLDAVIA. 


ON  a  dark  night  last  autumn  I 
crossed  the  Dniester.  The  jolting 
of  my  conveyance  over  the  loose 
wooden  planks  of  the  bridge  woke 
me,  and  I  saw  the  dark  rolling 
stream  and  overhanging  banks ; 
but  I  was  too  sleepy  to  feel  much 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  when, 
in  answer  to  my  shout  to  the  pos- 
tilion to  tell  me  where  we  were,  he 
replied,  "  Zaleszczyki,"  I  groaned, 
and  went  to  sleep  on  the  spot.  It 
was  not  until  day  dawned  that  I 
realised  the  fact  that  I  had  actually 
entered  the  Bukovine,  and  had  ex- 
changed a  Polish  for  a  Roumain 
population.  The  village  of  Kotz- 
mann,  where  we  changed  horses, 
was  as  different  in  the  aspect  of  its 
inhabitants  from  our  dining -place 
of  the  night  before,  as  Calais  is 
from  Dover.  It  reminded  me  of  an 
Indian  station,  little  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  "  compounds,"  forming 
three  sides  of  a  large  square,  the  cen- 
tre being  a  wild  piece  of  common,  and 
the  "  bazaar"  huddled  together  by 
itself.  We  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have 
moved  in  a  few  hours  from  Europe 
into  Asia,  and  the  change  in  the 
costume  of  the  peasantry  was  ab- 
solutely startling ;  women  with  yel- 
low Turkish  boots,  a  white  yashmak 
wrapped  round  the  head,  but  leav- 
ing the  features,  nevertheless,visible, 
with  sheep-skin  coats  trimmed  with 
fur,  beneath  which  bright-coloured 
skirts  reached  to  the  ankles,  trooped 
across  the  green  on  their  way  to 
church,  for  it  was  a  lovely  Sunday 
morning.  The  aroma  of  the  Mos- 
lem seemed  to  linger  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  one  was  still  in  Austria.  We 
followed  the  groups  as  they  con- 
verged towards  the  little  wooden 
building  where  a  cracked  bell  in  a 
very  primitive  belfry  was  calling 
them  to  worship.  Instead,  however, 
of  entering  the  church,  the  congre- 
gation ranged  themselves  in  an 


outer  enclosure — the  men  on  one 
side,  and  the  women  on  the  other — 
and  went  through  those  prostrations 
characteristic  of  the  ceremonials 
of  the  non  -  united  Greek  service. 
I  am  afraid  the  sudden  apparition 
of  two  Englishmen  in  shooting- 
coats  in  this  remote  Bukovine  vil- 
lage somewhat  distracted  their  de- 
votions, but  we  could  scarcely  have 
wished  it  otherwise,  since  we  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  type  of  their  features  and  the 
colour  of  their  eyes.  The  result 
was  decidedly  satisfactory.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  brightness  of 
their  holiday  costume — perhaps  this 
our  first  experience  of  Roumania 
was  unusually  favourable ;  but  the 
fair  worshippers  of  Kotzmann  pro- 
duced an  impression  not  easily  ef- 
faced. There  was  something  thea- 
trical in  the  effect  of  these  groups 
of  brightly  dressed  men  and  women, 
facing  each  other  like  the  grand 
chorus  in  an  opera,  with  the  quaint 
old  church  in  the  background,  and 
the  rickety  wooden  walls  of  the 
enclosure  for  side-scenes,  with  every 
now  and  then  the  solemn  swell  of 
music.  In  another  part  of  tbe  vil- 
lage there  was  another  church,  ap- 
parently an  opposition  creed;  but 
we  had  not  time  to  enter  it;  it 
looked  more  commonplace,  and  all 
the  congregation  were  inside ;  so  we 
swallowed  our  usual  early  meal  of 
plums,  brown  bread,  and  coffee, 
and  were  soon  once  more  rattling 
across  the  rich  undulating  corn  coun- 
try towards  Czernowitz.  Though 
this  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Bu- 
kovine, it  has  scarcely  any  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  country 
villages.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
destroyed  by  civilisation,  and  the 
railway  will  efface  the  traces  which 
yet  remain  of  its  past  traditions 
and  national  character.  Situated 
upon  a  high  bank  overhanging  the 
Pruth,  Czernowitz  commands  an 
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extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  backed  by  a  range 
of  hills  sufficiently  high  to  be  a 
pleasant  relief  to  the  eye  after 
the  steppe  country  which  stretches 
to  the  Black  Sea  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  far  into  Russian  Po- 
land to  the  north.  Containing 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  the  town 
consists  principally  of  a  broad  cen- 
tre street,  which  passes  through  the 
great  square  in  which  are  situated 
the  Government  offices.  Under  the 
new  and  pretended  liberal  constitu- 
tion of  Austria,  the  Bukovine  en- 
joys the  privilege  of  a  representa- 
tive Chamber,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  members.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  these  deputies  do  anything  ex- 
cept what  they  are  told  by  the 
Government ;  indeed,  there  is  not  a 
province  more  submissive  and  easily 
governed  than  the  Bukovine.  Its  re- 
presentatives in  the  Vienna  Reichs- 
rath  are  thoroughly  harmless ;  nor 
is  there  a  class  with  any  other  as- 
pirations than  those  which  should 
satisfy  all  well-ordered  communi- 
ties, and  which  consist  in  attaining 
a  high  degree  of  material  prosperity 
without  reference  to  abstract  prin- 
ciples. No  doubt  the  fact  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  Jews,  accounts  to  some  extent 
for  the  very  simple  view  of  the 
case  which  the  Czernowitz  public 
take  of  their  interests.  But  if  they 
are  satisfied,  why  impress  upon 
them  the  rights  of  the  Roumain  na- 
tionality, or  check  the  development 
of  their  physical  resources  by  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  political  con- 
fusion] At  present,  so  far  as  I 
could  gather,  they  refuse  to  sym- 
pathise with  any  one.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000,  extremely  mixed, 
the  Bukovinians  are  content  to  sit 
under  their  vines  and  under  their 
fig-trees,  and  to  keep  themselves 
clear  of  the  disturbing  influences 
of  the  Polish  insurgents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  machinations  of 
Prince  Couza  on  the  other.  It  is 
probable  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war,  the  Bukovine  will 
find  itself  in  what  would  be  called 
out  cover-shooting — "  a  hot  corner." 
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Jammed  in  between  Galicm,  Mol- 
davia, and  Bessarabia,  there  will 
very  likely  be  a  good  deal  of  .shoot- 
ing going  on  all  round ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  in  spite  of  its 
present  exemplary  conduct,  it  may 
undergo  some  more  phases,  such  as 
have  already  marked  its  history. 
Originally  Bukovine  belonged  to 
Transylvania  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  Stephen  V.  united  it  to 
Moldavia,  and  it  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  Sul- 
tan until  after  the  Treaty  of  Kani- 
ardji.  Moldavia  was  at  that  time 
held  by  Russia ;  and  Marie  Therese 
having  claimed  the  Bukovine  as  an 
appanage  to  Hungary,  it  was  hand- 
ed over  to  Austria  in  defiance  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Porte, 
which  has  always  maintained  its 
rights,  as  there  is  no  act  of  cession 
existing  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 
There  is  a  small  Roumain  aristo- 
cracy in  Bukovine,  consisting  of  a 
few  barons ;  but  they  are  a  partially 
civilised  class,  and  leave  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  their 
country  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Jews.  In  matters  of  religion  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  creed,  and 
the  town  is  full  of  the  churches  of 
united  and  non-united  Greeks,  of 
Roman  Catholics,  of  Lutherans, 
and  of  Jewish  synagogues.  To  a 
tourist  in  search  of  unexplored 
mountain  scenery,  the  Bukovine 
offers  great  attractions.  The  coun- 
try is  sufficiently  civilised  to  secure 
him  against  the  chance  of  an  undue 
amount  of  roughing  it ;  and  before 
long  he  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
scene  of  his  excursions  by  rail.  I 
had  scarcely  returned  to  England 
when  I  received  the  prospectus 
of  the  Lemberg- Czernowitz  Rail- 
way Company  (limited),  with  a  capi- 
tal of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
a  guarantee  of  7  per  cent  from  the 
Austrian  Government.  Now  that 
a  concession  has  been  granted  by 
the  Chambers  of  the  Principalities 
for  a  continuation  of  the  line 
through  Moldavia  to  Galatz,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages 
of  the  speculation,  provided  that 
political  events  do  not  interfere 
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with  the  financial  arrangements  of 
these  States.  For  my  own  part  I 
did  not  regret  that  the  absence  of 
railways  compelled  us  to  travel  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  We  had 
bought  a  carriage  at  Lemberg,  in 
which  we  had  already  journeyed 
with  great  comfort  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  ;  and  after  some  hag- 
gling, we  finally  bargained  with  a 
Jew  at  Czernowitz  to  take  us  with 
the  same  team  in  two  days  to 
Jassy.  A  lovely  morning — undu- 
lating, prettily  -  wooded  country, 
forming  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
everlasting  grain  steppes  which  we 
had  been  for  many  days  traversing — 
a  first-rate  team  of  four  horses,  and 
a  most  amiable  and  honest-looking 
Jew  driver,  were  influences  which 
combined  to  put  us  in  good  spirits 
as  we  rattled  along  the  well-kept 
Austrian  road  towards  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  In  less  than  five 
hours  we  had  reached  Michaeleni, 
and  plunged  headlong  into  the  dust 
and  troubles  of  Moldavia.  A  group 
of  soldiers  in  rags  clustered  round  a 
tumble-down  gate,  a  jumble  of  hov- 
els on  the  other  side  of  it,  and,  con- 
spicuous among  them,  a  more  sub- 
stantial building,  with  a  device 
over  the  door,  indicating  that  it 
was  the  Government  custom-house, 
were  the  objects  which  enabled  me 
to  form  my  first  impression  of  Mol- 
davia. I  had  leisure  to  moralise 
upon  it;  for  we  were  not  permitted 
to  pass  through  until  our  passports 
had  been  examined,  and  this  gave 
me  time  to  watch  a  soldier  rob  a 
cart  while  the  driver  left  it  for  a 
moment  to  get  his  pass.  The  head 
official  had  probably  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  soldiers  to  divide 
the  spoils  thus  acquired.  It  was  a 
valuable  piece  of  experience  to  us, 
as  we  never  left  the  carriage  un- 
watched  afterwards.  Notwithstand- 
ing liberal  offers  of  bribes  to  all 
the  Michaeleni  officials,  from  the 
highly-polished  superior,  who  spoke 
Parisian  French,  to  the  lowest  of  his 
subordinates,  we  were  detained  no 
less  than  three  hours  in  the  dust  and 
sun  opposite  his  door,  and  then  our 
troubles  were  only  beginning ;  for 
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our  honest-looking  Jew  turned  out 
an  exceptional  rogue,  even  for  his 
race.  He  had  received  half  the 
contract  money  before  starting,  and 
now,  having  performed  less  than 
a  fourth  of  the  journey,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  handing 
us  over  to  a  brother  Hebrew,  and 
returning  with  his  own  team  to 
Czernowitz.  In  vain  did  we  im- 
plore and  anathematise  alternately ; 
he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and, 
deliberately  informing  us  that  we 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  the  other  half  to  our  new 
driver,  he  trotted  back  to  Czerno- 
witz with  £5  in  his  pocket.  Three 
miserable  rats,  and  a  driver  who 
spoke  no  known  tongue,  contrasted 
wretchedly  with  the  four  strong 
blacks  and  the  too  civilised  Israel- 
ite who  had  departed,  and  we 
crawled  out  of  Michaeleni  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  in  a  very  low  state 
of  mind,  and  muttering  vows  of 
vengeance  against  the  race  which 
had  betrayed  us. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when, 
to  our  surprise,  we  found  ourselves 
rumbling  along  the  streets  of  a 
large  city.  My  ignorance  of  Mol- 
davia had  been  so  profound  that  I 
had  never  even  heard  that  such  a 
place  as  Botuchany  existed  until 
within  the  last  few  hours,  and  then 
I  pictured  it  a  miserable  Moldavian 
village.  At  that  hour  the  hum  of 
a  large  population,  crooked  and 
narrow  streets  and  bazaars,  squares 
ill  lighted  up,  and  shops  still  driving 
a  busy  trade,  a  circus  and  a  band, 
were  sights  and  sounds  which  took 
us  as  much  by  surprise  as  the  very 
tolerable  house  of  entertainment  to 
which  our  exhausted  nags  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  drag  us. 
Though  Botuchany  is  a  city  con- 
taining about  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, it  is  not  often  visited  by  the 
British  traveller,  and  the  master  of 
the  hotel  and  his  guests  inspected 
us  with  no  little  curiosity,  and 
asked  us  the  question  to  which  we 
had  by  this  time  become  accustomed 
— whether  we  were  engineers  for 
the  railway  ?  We  found  him  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  host. 
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He  informed  us  that  Botuchany  was 
a  thriving,  prosperous  place,  and  the 
residence  of  several  great  boyards, 
and  offered  us  a  team  of  horses  to 
Jassy  for  the  half  price  which  was 
still  due  to  the  Jew.  We  thus  had 
an  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon 
the  fraternity,  and  left  him  and  his 
ponies  to  recover  what  they  could 
from  the  original  swindler  who  had 
let  them  in  for  this  unprofitable 
job.  Before  we  left  Czernowitz  we 
had  been  regaled  with  anecdotes 
about  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  at 
night,  and  the  plundering  propen- 
sities of  the  gypsies  who  infest 
the  country,  and  were  reported  to 
be  skilful  and  daring  highwaymen. 
When,  however,  we  repeated  these 
tales  to  our  host  at  Botuchany,  he 
laughed  them  to  scorn.  It  turned 
out  a  Bukovinian  invention.  The 
only  more  cowardly  race  in  Europe 
than  the  Roumains  are  the  gyp- 
sies who  inhabit  these  provinces, 
which  accounts  for  the  safety  of 
the  most  lonely  roads  at  night. 
The  character  of  the  country  from 
Botuchany  to  Jassy  differed  en- 
tirely from  that  which  we  had 
already  traversed.  We  exchanged 
hills  and  woods  for  boundless  arid 
steppe,  such  as  I  had  once  crossed 
years  ago  in  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  The  road,  a  mere  track, 
was  knee-deep  in  the  finest  dust  in 
summer,  and  an  impassable  slough 
in  winter.  The  high  wind,  which 
seemed  to  blow  for  our  especial 
benefit,  carried  it  in  moving  clouds 
over  the  face  of  the  country — now 
it  swept  up  like  a  waterspout  in 
a  spiral  column — now  obscured  the 
sun  and  landscape  with  a  dense 
yellow  haze.  Soon  every  crevice 
of  one's  clothing  and  skin  became 
a  receptacle  for  the  almost  impal- 
pable particles,  and  our  eyes  smarted 
to  that  extent  that  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery,  had  there  been  any, 
would  have  been  lost  upon  us.  For- 
tunately we  could  cover  our  eyes 
in  all  confidence ;  except  here  and 
there  a  solitary  shepherd  in  a  sheep- 
skin, his  form  indistinctly  defined 
against  the  sky-line,  not  a  human 
being  enlivened  the  prospect,  and 
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we  reached   our  mid-day  halting- 
place  without  meeting  a  traveller. 
The  spot  was  characteristic  of  the 
scene,  but  most  un-European.     A 
large  square  stone  building,  with  a 
walled  court,  like  an  Eastern  cara- 
vanserai, was  placed  near  the  only 
well  in  this  tract  of  the  country. 
Here  a  perpetual  drawing  of  water 
went  on  for  flocks  and  herds  which 
gathered  to  it  for  miles.     Had  it 
not  been  for  the  short  dry  grass, 
one  might  have  imagined  one's  self 
in  the  desert.    The  men  and  women, 
who  seemed  to  live  nowhere,  but 
turned  up  with  the  flocks  they  were 
watering,  seemed  Eastern.    A  dozen 
gypsies'  huts  contained  the  entire 
population  of  this  uncouth  spot;  and 
even  these  could  scarcely  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  huts,  for  they 
were  simply  oblong  holes  dug  out 
of  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  about 
three    feet,    and   over    them  was 
placed  a  pent  roof  of  grass  thatch. 
The  sides  of  the  hole  formed  the 
walls,  and  the   entrance  admitted 
light   and   allowed   the   smoke  to 
escape.    Stark-naked  children  clung 
to  their  semi-nude  mothers,  and  ex- 
hibited flesh  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  smoke-dried  and  tanned  ex- 
pressly.    They  all  seemed  to  pre- 
sent a  sort  of  cooked  appearance  ; 
one  might  almost  say  badly  cook- 
ed, for  they  looked  overdone  and 
chippy.     It  no  more  mattered  to 
them  than  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
whether  the  sun  blazed  fiercely  or 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.     From  the 
moment  of    their   birth  they  are 
exposed  to  the  elements,  and  hang 
naked  on  their  mothers'  breasts  in 
all  weathers.     Not  until  they  are 
twelve    or  fourteen   do  they  put 
anything  on,  and  then  as  little  as 
possible.     Magnificent  long  black 
hair,  and  large  wild  lustrous  eyes  of 
the  same  colour,  are  the  redeeming 
features  of  the  race,  which  would 
indeed    be     generally    considered 
handsome,    were    it    not   for   the 
harshness  of  the  expression.     The 
chief  product   of    the   country   is 
Indian  corn ;  and  behind  the  gypsy 
village  was  a  curious  arrangement 
for   storing  it,  which   puzzled  ua 
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at  first,  for  it  consisted  of  a  series 
of  rows  of  wicker-work  frames, 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  three  feet 
broad,  fifty  yards  long,  and  six  or 
eight  yards  apart.  At  a  distance 
it  presented  all  the  appearance  of 
a  regularly  built  village  in  streets, 
but  a  closer  inspection  revealed  to 
us  its  real  purpose.  Altogether  we 
passed  two  hours  without  difficulty, 
surrounded  by  so  much  that  was 
novel  and  characteristic,  and  had 
just  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
spot  when  we  left  it  to  pursue  our 
way  over  country  wilder  if  possible 
and  more  desolate  than  that  we 
had  already  traversed.  A  baked- 
looking  ragged  village,  near  a  mud- 
dy pond,  was  a  positive  relief  to 
the  monotony ;  and  the  indication 
of  civilisation  furnished  by  a  boy- 
ard's  house,  situated  in  a  grove  of 
trees,  evidently  the  result  of  much 
care,  although  they  looked  stunted 
and  weather-beaten,  was  quite  re- 
freshing. Then  we  came  upon 
fields  of  water-melon  and  Indian 
corn,  and  met  carts  and  passengers, 
and  felt  we  were  approaching  a 
large  city.  A  few  miles  before 
reaching  it,  we  came  upon  several 
hundred  carts  encamped  in  a  val- 
ley for  the  night,  with  the  oxen 
lowing  for  food  and  water,  and 
groups  of  swarthy  men  and  women 
clustered  round  camp-fires,  eating 
or  gambling;  while,  hovering  on 
the  outskirts  like  pariah  dogs  pick- 
ing up  the  crumbs  of  a  feast,  gyp- 
sies prowled  and  begged  and  pil- 
fered: and  so,  as  evening  closed 
in,  up  a  steep  ascent,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  we  looked  gratefully 
down  upon  the  the  capital  of  Mol- 
davia, its  large  handsome  white 
buildings  running  along  the  crest 
of  a  hill  and  down  its  sides.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  town  we  were 
stopped  for  our  passports  and  the 
other  documents  with  which  we 
had  been  furnished  at  Michaeleni, 
and,  rattling  over  the  rough  uneven 
pavement,  finally  pulled  up  at  the 
door  of  the  French  cook  to  whose 
hostelry  we  had  been  recommended 
in  consideration  of  the  dishes  which 
it  produced. — A  week's  residence 
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at  Jassy  only  served  to  make  me 
the  more  regret  the  necessity  which 
compelled  me  to  turn  my  back 
upon  it;  but  if  a  consolation  was 
needed,  I  found  it  in  the  pleasur- 
able anticipations  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  excursion  upon  which  I 
was  bound.  When,  in  our  capacity 
of  tourists,  my  friend  or  I  asked 
what  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
country,  we  invariably  received  for 
answer,  "  The  convents/'  Not  be- 
ing a  bibliomane,  or  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Church,  it  seemed  odd 
that  convents  should  possess  in 
Moldavia  an  interest  for  the  chance 
traveller  which  did  not  belong  to 
them  elsewhere.  Nor  could  we  ob- 
tain any  definite  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  interest :  it  was 
not  the  scenery,  though  that  was 
fine;  nor  the  architecture,  though 
that  we  took  for  granted  was 
quaint;  nor  the  political  consid- 
erations which  attached  to  them, 
though  Prince  Couza  was  reck- 
lessly despoiling  the  Church ;  to  all 
further  inquiries  we  were  told  that 
we  had  better  go  and  see  for  our- 
selves. So,  in  a  state  of  extreme 
bewilderment  at  so  novel  an  ex- 
pedition, we  made  preparations  to 
post  to  Nyamptz,  two  of  our  Jassy 
friends  kindly  volunteering  to  ac- 
company us,  and  do  the  honours  of 
the  establishments  we  were  about 
to  visit.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at 
night  before  we  had  bidden  our 
last  adieux  and  galloped  out  of 
Jassy.  I  say  galloped  advisedly, 
for  we  were  in  two  light  open  car- 
riages and  four,  and  Moldavian 
postilions  have  no  notion  of  letting 
the  grass  grow  under  their  wheels. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  it 
does  not,  for  one  would  be  spared 
the  dust.  It  does  not,  however, 
produce  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  picturesque-looking  ruffian  who, 
riding  one  horse,  does  nothing  but 
yell  and  crack  his  whip  over  the 
other  three ;  and  whose  chief  ob- 
ject seems  to  be,  not  only  to  make 
as  much  dust  as  possible  himself, 
but  to  keep  well  in  the  cloud  caused 
by  the  carriage  ahead.  Anyhow, 
it  is  exhilarating  to  whisk  through 
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the  crisp  night  air,  venire  ct  terre, 
even  though  one  is  half -choked. 
When  day  broke,  Jassy  was  sixty 
miles  off.  We  had  been  dreamily 
conscious  of  having  changed  horses 
occasionally,  and  of  having  under- 
gone violent  jolting,  and  now  we 
felt  the  need  of  something  warm. 
A  Moldavian  post-house  is  gene- 
rally a  thatched  hut,  the  inside  of 
which  consists  of  a  large  fireplace, 
big  enough  to  dine  in  as  well  as 
to  cook  one's  dinner;  and  at  this 
early  hour  the  family  was  lying 
about  asleep  promiscuously.  How- 
ever, they  gave  us  hot  water  and 
milk,  and  wondered  intensely  at 
such  singular  specimens  of  humani- 
ty as  we  seemed  to  them.  Then  we 
descended  into  the  pretty  valley  of 
the  Moldava,  and,  crossing  that 
stream,  entered  the  town  of  Ny- 
amptz  just  as  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  came  down  to  turn  the  dust 
into  mud  all  over  our  bodies. 
Nyamptz  is  prettily  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  lowest  spurs  of  the 
Carpathians,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  Our  intended  visit 
had  been  notified  to  the  sub-prefect 
from  Jassy,  and  we  found  that 
worthy  waiting,  in  the  most  obse- 
quious attitude,  for  our  arrival. 
The  whole  town  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  at  the  unwonted  event 
of  a  visit  from  distinguished  stran- 
gers, and  any  one  who  was  in  an 
official  position  cringed  and  crawled 
about  us  after  the  manner  of  Nea- 
politan impiegnati,  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  possess  influence 
and  use  it  to  their  advantage. 
Nothing  would  induce  them  to 
leave  us  alone.  Not  only  would  they 
stand  over  us  while  at  breakfast, 
but  insisted  upon  accompanying 
us  to  the  convents,  attended  by  a 
mounted  escort.  The  standard  of 
intelligence  of  those  gentry  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  answer  which  the 
chief  official  gave  when  we  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  was?  With 
the  utmost  naivete  he  informed  us 
that  the  only  people  who  knew  the 
time  were  the  Jews ;  and  as  it  was 
a  Jews'  holiday,  and  they  were  all 
in  their  houses,  it  was  not  possible 
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for  him  to  let  us  know  what  tlio 
hour  was.  He  was  extremely  proud 
of  two  schools,  however — one  con- 
taining one  hundred  boys,  and  the 
other  sixty  girls— which  this  town 
of  8000  inhabitants  could  boast; 
but  his  statistical  knowledge  in 
other  respects  was  limited. 

The  whole  population  turned  out 
to  see  the  cortege  as  we  drove  away. 
Half-a-dozen  imposing  horsemen, 
in  a  sort  of  janissary  uniform,  and 
with  immense  swagger,  led  the 
way;  then  followed  sundry  carriages 
and  carts  full  of  officials,  and  then 
ourselves,  with  postilions  very  high- 
ly decorated  for  the  occasion.  We 
might  have  been  Garibaldi,  so 
humbly  did  the  people  bow  before 
us,  and  with  such  gracious  dignity 
did  we  return  their  salutes.  Whe- 
ther they  supposed  we  had  come  to 
annex  them,  or  whether  they  were 
simply  overawed  by  the  majesty 
of  our  appearance,  must  for  ever 
remain  a  mystery ;  certain  it  is,  we 
acted  royalty  all  the  way  down  the 
long  street,  and  bowed  ourselves 
into  the  ford  of  the  river,  and  away 
into  the  happy  valley  beyond,  at 
the  head  of  which  the  Monastery  of 
Nyamptz  is  situated.  Here  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  revel  in  the  glo- 
rious scenery,  doubly  refreshing  af- 
ter the  monotony  to  which  for  some 
weeks  past  we  had  been  doomed. 
Swelling  hills,  rising  into  blue 
mountains  in  the  distance,  but  near 
us  covered  with  oak  and  maple 
woods,  bright  with  the  fiery  tints 
of  autumn;  green  meadows  and 
fields  of  melons  and  Indian  corn; 
cottages  half  concealed  by  orchards, 
from  which  smoke  curled  languidly 
in  the  humid  air,  for  the  rain  had 
ceased,  and  left  a  fresh  soft  feeling, 
delightful  after  long  days  of  blaz- 
ing sun ;  a  precipice  rising  abruptly 
from  the  river-bed,  and  the  crum- 
bling ruins  of  the  once  extensive 
Castle  of  Nyamptz  perched  on  its 
dizzy  edge, — these  were  sights  that 
made  our  drive  along  the  grassy 
track  up  the  valley  a  perfect  lux- 
ury ;  and  when  at  last  it  narrowed, 
and  we  dived  into  a  wood,  and 
came  out  of  a  green  glade  upon  a 
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massive   straggling  pile   of  white 
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buildings,  with  tin  cupolas  glitter- 
ing in  a  sudden  gleam  of  sunshine, 
we   thought   that   these   Nyamptz 
monks  had  not  denied  themselves 
the  most  exhaustless  of  all  pleasur- 
able  emotions — the   enjoyment  of 
nature    under    its    fairest    aspect. 
Five  members  of  the  committee  of 
direction  were  standing  upon  the 
verandah  of  the  superior's  house  as 
we  drove  up,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
that  dignitary,  the  dean,  a  man  with 
meek  brown  eyes,  a  gentle  smile, 
and  an  auburn  beard,  did  the  hon- 
ours.    Service  was  going  on,  so  we 
were  delayed  till  it  was  over,  and 
regaled  with  the  invariable  preserve 
and  water,  which  is  the  first  form 
of  Moldavian  hospitality.   Whether 
the  sweetmeats  are  an  excuse  for 
the  water,   or  the   water  for  the 
sweetmeats,  or  both  for  the  cigar- 
ettes which  immediately  follow,  is 
a  subject  open  to  discussion;  but 
when  conversation  is  apt   to   flag 
from  ignorance  of  the  language  on 
both  sides,  sweetmeats  and  water 
create  a  diversion,  and  rolling  cigar- 
ettes and  making  profuse  apologies 
for  wanting  a  light,  help  to  make 
the  visit  go  off.     As  none  of   our 
hosts   could    speak    anything  but 
Moldavian,  we  were  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  one  of  our  companions 
from  Jassy  to  interpret,  and  the 
whole  committee  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sit  in  solemn  silence, 
and  inspect  us  while  the  dean  an- 
swered our  questions.     At  last  the 
superior,  a  heavy,  unamiable-look- 
ing  man,  with  an  iron-grey  beard, 
appeared,  and  listened  while   our 
letter    of    introduction    was    read 
aloud  to  him,  his  own  literary  ac- 
quirements being  of  the  most  mea- 
gre description;  then  we  ate  more 
jam  together,  and  he  led  the  way  to 
show   us   over   the   establishment. 
Scarcely  three  months  had  elapsed 
since  a  large  part  of  the  building 
had  been  burnt  down;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  great  deal  of 
carpentering    and    rebuilding  was 
going  on  in  all  directions.     Unfor- 
tunately the  library  had  been  de- 
stroyed,  and,   besides   the    books, 


much  of  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  monastery  had  been  lost.     In 
the  centre  of  the  principal  court- 
yard stands  the  church,  untouched 
by  the  fire,  and  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years  old.     We  went  up  a 
narrow  stair,  heavy  with  the  fumes 
of  incense,  where  a  large  collection 
of  jewellery  and  ornaments,  the  gifts 
of  devoted  women,  were  displayed 
before  us.  Enormous  Bibles  covered 
with  jewels,  and  ponderous  with 
gold  and  silver  decorations,  were 
pulled  out,  and  the  quaint  MS.  and 
illuminated  parchments  turned  over 
for   our    inspection.      The    oldest 
Bible  was  one  in  Bulgarian  MS., 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century.       Then    we   were 
taken  to  another  smaller   church, 
and   there,    with  great   form   and 
ceremony,  our  cicerones   exhibited 
their  principal  curiosity,  a  priest's 
robe  worked  by  the  hands  of  the 
Empress  Catharine  herself,  and  pre- 
sented  to   the   monastery.     There 
were  until  quite  lately  nine  hun- 
dred monks  in   the   monastery  of 
Nyamptz;   but  the  intrigues  of   a 
much-abused  priest,  called  Vernouf, 
caused  a  secession  of  more  than  two 
hundred,  who  have  joined  the  affi- 
liated monasteries.     The  merits  of 
this  quarrel  were  too  complicated 
for  me  to  understand ;  moreover,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  Ver- 
nouf's  side  of  it.     The  result  has 
been  a  deplorable  split.     Nyamptz 
itself,  as  the  parent  monastery,  con- 
tains the  largest  number  of  monks. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were 
four  hundred  and  seventy  in   re- 
sidence,   but    a    good    many    get 
leave  and  take  a  turn  in  the  world 
by  way  of  a  change.     There  are  six 
smaller    monasteries    affiliated    to 
Nyamptz,  containing  between  them 
seven   hundred   and   sixty  monks. 
They  are  all  situated  in  neighbour- 
ing valleys.     Surrounding  the  main 
building  are  grouped  about  three 
hundred  little    separate    cottages, 
called,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  cells, 
but  really  charming  little  abodes, 
covered  with  honeysuckles  and  jas- 
mine, and  surrounded  by  flowers 
or    vegetables,    according    to    the 
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aesthetic  or  material  tendencies  of 
the"  owner.  Almost  every  monk 
has  thus  his  own  little  abode,  with 
a  neat  wooden  palisading  round 
it,  high  enough  to  prevent  curious 
eyes  from  prying,  and  enclosing  a 
good  garden ;  besides  which,  he 
can  cultivate  the  neighbouring  land 
to  any  extent  he  likes.  This  vil- 
lage of  scattered  cottages,  with  neat 
lanes  leading  between  them,  adds 
indescribably  to  the  charm  of  the 
scene.  We  inspected  the  hospital, 
which  was  very  clean,  and  admir- 
ably kept ;  also  a  madhouse,  which 
contained  sixty  patients,  chiefly  epi- 
leptic. Then  they  showed  us  the 
lock-up  for  refractory  monks,  four 
of  whom  were  at  that  moment  ex- 
piating their  sins  on  bread  and 
water.  By  a  new  law  no  monk  is 
allowed  to  take  the  vows  till  he  is 
fifty;  formerly  there  was  no  such 
restriction,  and  several  of  the  monks 
at  Nyamptz  were  young  men.  We 
were  informed  that  there  were  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  who  were  more 
than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  I 
certainly  observed  some  very  patri- 
archal specimens.  The  revenues  of 
Nyamptz  amounted  nominally  to 
a  sum  equal  to  about  .£20,000  a- 
year.  Prince  Couza  has,  however, 
appropriated  the  greater  portion 
of  this  sum,  and  makes  an  allow- 
ance to  each  monk  of  three  pias- 
tres a-day,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ducats  a-year  for  his  clothes. 
With  this  arrangement  they  seem 
perfectly  satisfied.  To  account  for 
what  appears  an  anomaly,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  dedicated  convents, 
which  I  shall,  for  the  present  at  all 
events,  postpone. 

We  had  not  time  to  linger  long  at 
the  Monastery  of  Nyamptz,  though 
we  were  hospitably  pressed  by  the 
superior  to  stay  there  for  as  many 
days  as  we  chose.  Among  the 
monks  who  had  done  the  honours 
was  a  fair-haired  intelligent  man  of 
about  forty,  who  had  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  wandering  over 
the  world.  He  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mount  Sinai,  and  visited 
the  Greek  monasteries  in  Turkey 
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andtiie  East  generally.  Then,  ob- 
taining a  dispensation  of  two  years 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he 
travelled  through  Europe,  and,  doff- 
ing the  long  serge  robe  which  he 
wore  now  as  a  monk,  and  which  be- 
came him  as  a  pilgrim,  had  visited, 
as  a  layman,  most  of  the  capitals 
of  Europe  ;  had  flaneed  upon  the 
boulevards  in  Paris ;  had  sat  upon 
iron  chairs  in  Rotten  Row ;  and  had 
even  pushed  his  explorations  as  far 
as  Cremorne.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  the 
world.  He  spoke  French  perfectly ; 
was  extremely  tolerant  in  his  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  enlightened  in 
his  political  and  theological  views. 
There  were  few  subjects  he  could 
not  converse  upon,  and  I  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  the  singular  ex- 
periences of  his  adventurous  life. 
When,  therefore,  the  superior  at- 
tached him  to  us  as  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,  during  our  monas- 
tic and  conventual  tour,  we  were 
well  satisfied  with  so  agreeable  and 
intelligent  a  companion,  and  put 
him  bodkin  in  our  open  carriage 
with  pleasure.  We  got  rid  of  our 
officious  friends  from  Nyamptzhere, 
and,  furnished  with  eight  horses  by 
the  monastery,  we  spun  in  our  light 
carriage  over  grassy  glades  or  along 
the  beds  of  mountain-torrents  witli 
equal  indifference.  The  wild  post- 
boys never  looked  to  see  whether 
we  were  jolting  about  on  our  seats, 
like  peas  on  a  frying-pan — little 
recked  they  how  our  springs  liked 
it — away  we  went,  now  through 
fiery-leaved  oak  woods,  now  along 
dark  valleys,  where  dense  pine  for- 
ests gave  warning  of  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, deeper  and  farther  into  the 
wild  Carpathians,  till,  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  drawing  in,  we  took 
the  steep  pitch  of  hill  at  a  gallop,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  situated  the  Mon- 
astery of  Seku,  and  dashed  through 
the  old  archway  into  a  courtyard, 
where  a  group  of  monks  gazed  open- 
moutjied  at  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion. Since  leaving  Nyamptz  we 
had  not  met  a  soul,  and  we  felt  that 
Seku,  buried  in  its  narrow  valley, 
with  only  a  rough  track  to  the  mon- 
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astery,  and  no  road  beyond,  with 
high  pine-clad  hills  all  round,  and 
only  one  outlet  to  the  world,  was 
indeed  a  retreat  so  secluded,  that 
we  deserved  some  credit  for  having 
found  it.  Seku  is  one  of  the  affi- 
liated monasteries,  and  only  con- 
tains 250  monks  ;  unlike  Nyamptz, 
the  monks  do  not  live  in  cottages 
apart,  except  in  a  few  instances. 
A  large  court-yard,  enclosed  by  a 
double-storey  ed  range  of  buildings 
with  two  galleries,  and  the  dor- 
mitory doors  opening  on  to  them, 
furnish  accommodation  to  the 
monks,  and  in  the  centre,  as  usual, 
surmounted  with  tin  cupolas,  and 
highly  ornamented  within,  is  the 
church.  The  great  curiosity  here 
was  a  magnificent  piece  of  gold  em- 
broidery, presented  by  the  foundress 
of  the  monastery  250  years  ago  ; 
besides  were  many  quaint  old  MSS. 
on  vellum,  gorgeously  bound,  and 
the  usual  collection  of  jewels  and 
altar  ornaments,  all  stored  away  in 
old  presses,  and  each  produced  in 
due  form  for  our  inspection — a  crowd 
of  admiring  monks  examining  us 
the  while  more  narrowly  than  we 
examined  their  ecclesiastical  trea- 
sures. To  me  the  romantic  situa- 
tion of  this  monastery,  the  utter 
silence  of  the  scene,  as  darkness  fell 
upon  the  sombre  hill -sides,  and 
only  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
mountain  torrent  broke  the  stillness, 
was  more  impressive  than  the  wealth 
of  "  the  foundation."  It  recalled 
to  my  mind  a  similar  scene  in  the 
remote  valleys  of  the  Province  of 
Kiang-su  in  China,  where  I  had 
been  the  guest  of  Bhuddist  monks ; 
nor  to  the  uninitiated  in  the  exter- 
nals of  their  respective  theologies 
was  there  any  difference  to  be  seen 
between  my  former  hosts  and  those 
I  wras  now  visiting.  The  same 
courtyards  and  sacred  edifices  in 
the  middle,  heavy  with  the  perfume 
of  incense  ;  the  same  presses  stored 
with  ornaments;  richly  decorated  al- 
tars and  monster  candles ;  aboye  all, 
the  same  lazy  groups  of  long-robed 
brothers,  who  have  chosen  the  most 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world 
they  can  find  to  live  in  and  do  no- 
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thing.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
Moldavian  monks  cannot  read,  and 
none  of  them,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, know  any  other  language 
than  Moldavian,  they  have  not  even 
the  excuse  of  study  to  justify  their 
life  of  utter  sloth.  With  the  Bhud- 
dist, it  is  more  or  less  conducive  to 
that  state  of  "  Nirvana,"  which  it 
is  the  object  of  his  ambition  in  this 
life  and  the  next  to  attain.  But 
the  Greek  monk  attains  it  in  spite 
of  himself.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  is  as  much  buried,  and  as 
utterly  useless  to  the  world  at  large 
shut  up  in  this  valley,  as  if  he  were 
actually  under  the  sod.  Nor  can 
one  discover  any  palpable  difference 
between  religions  which  produce 
such  exactly  similar  results.  It  is 
true  that  the  Greek  monks  appear 
to  wash  more  than  the  Bhuddist, 
and  never  cut  their  hair,  instead  of 
shaving  their  heads  ;  otherwise  the 
cut  of  the  robe  is  exactly  the  same, 
only  in  China  it  is  either  yellow  or 
lavender,  here  it  is  a  reddish  brown. 
The  service  in  a  Bhuddist  place  of 
worship  is  intoned  in  the  same  key 
as  here,  nor  do  the  priests  seem  to 
attend  more  to  wrhat  they  are  say- 
ing among  the  Greeks  than  among 
the  Bhuddists  ;  but  it  is  performed 
more  constantly  among  the  latter, 
and  of  course  the  divinities  invoked 
go  under  other  names.  To  the  ig- 
norant and  impartial  spectators 
these  are  the  only  observable  points 
of  distinction  between  the  two 
establishments.  Altogether  we  were 
not  captivated  by  anything  we  saw 
at  Seku  except  its  position,  and  re- 
sisted the  invitation  of  the  monks 
to  pass  the  night  there.  A  bright 
full  moon  tempted  us  to  drive  on  to 
Agapia,  and  for  two  hours  we  tore 
along  at  the  usual  pace,  regardless 
of  no  roads,  and  the  uncertain  light 
which,  even  when  they  existed, 
made  them  difficult  to  find.  At 
last,  like  a  fairy  scene,  the  convent 
of  Agapia  burst  upon  our  delighted 
gaze.  Never,  during  a  long  and 
varied  course  of  travel,  have  I  felt 
more  thoroughly  rewarded  for  un- 
dertaking a  journey,  than  I  did 
when  this  novel  and  unexpected 
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picture  was  presented  to  me.  The 
glittering  spires  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  seemed  to  rise  like  monu- 
ments of  burnished  silver  out  of  the 
dark  pine  woods.  Hundreds  of 
little  cottages,  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  clung  to  the  hill-side, 
the  white  walls  gleaming  out  amid 
the  foliage;  the  convent  itself,  a 
massive  irregular  pile  of  building, 
with  its  great  archway  facing  us, 
and  looming  large  in  the  moon- 
light, was  lighted  up  at  every 
window — and  dark  female  figures 
fluttered  along  balconies,  as  the 
bells  on  our  horses  gave  warning  of 
our  approach.  Our  visit  had  been 
already  notified  by  the  metropoli- 
tan, so  the  whole  place  was  on  the 
qui  -  vive  ;  at  all  cottage  windows 
white  faces,  half  shrouded  in  the 
nun's  hood,  peered  curiously  out — 
till  we  felt  guilty  of  the  perturba- 
tion and  excitement  which  our  un- 
usual visit  was  likely  to  cause 
among  the  fair  devotees,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  retired  from  the 

»  world  expressly  to  avoid  such  dis- 
turbing influences.  Our  postilions, 
who  belonged  to  Nyamptz,  knew 
the  right  door  at  which  to  draw  up 
inside  the  court,  and  here,  group- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  were 
five  or  six  elderly  nuns  waiting  to 
receive  us.  Our  travelled  monk 
presented  us,  and,  after  kissing  the 
hand  of  each,  we  ascended  by  an 
outside  staircase  to  the  wooden 
corridors  which  ran  all  round  the  in- 
terior of  the  court,  and  upon  which 
opened  the  rooms  set  apart  for  our 
accommodation.  Both  in  the  mon- 
asteries and  convents  the  stranger 
has  the  right  to  claim  three  days' 
hospitality  ;  so  in  all  the  establish- 
ments there  are  regular  guests' 
rooms,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
natives  of  the  country  take  advan- 
tage of  the  privilege  to  spend  months 
in  making  a  tour  of  visits,  staying 
in  each  until  even  the  good  nature 
of  the  monks  or  nuns  is  exhausted. 
There  was  therefore  nothing  unus- 
ual in  the  fact  of  our  visit ;  the  in- 
terest lay  in  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  foreigners  and  Englishmen. 
Few  of  the  nuns  had  ever  seen  spe- 
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cimens  of  a  race  of  which  they  had 
heard  a  great  deal ;  and  even  the 
middle-aged  ladies  who  were  now 
waiting  upon  us,  examined  us  as 
narrowly  as  good  breeding  would 
permit.     It  was  useless  to  explain 
that  our  object  in  visiting  these  se- 
cluded valleys  was  sheer  curiosity. 
They  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
we  were    Commissioners   sent   by 
England  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
confiscation    of   ecclesiastical    pro- 
perty by  Prince  Couza,  which  was 
at  that   time  agitating  the  whole 
country,  and  causing  great  dissen- 
sion among  the  protecting  powers. 
As  we  naturally  wished  to  under- 
stand the    question  for    its   own 
sake,  our  incessant  queries,  and  the 
interest  we  showed  in  it,  only  con- 
firmed their  suspicions  and  increas- 
ed their  respect.   Indeed,  we  found 
our   greatness   inconvenient   upon 
several  occasions,  though  it  was  not 
without    its   advantages.      In  the 
first  place,  the  most  elaborate  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  our 
reception.     The  table  in  the  large 
dining-room  groaned  under  an  ex- 
tensive   assortment    of    the   good 
things    of    this  life.      Everything 
was  scrupulously  clean,   and    the 
dinner,  for  which  our  long  drive  had 
prepared  us,  admirably  well  cooked. 
All  round  the  room  were  broad  soft 
divans,  and  in  the  next  room,  in 
which  we  were  to  sleep,  luxurious 
beds  with  fine  linen  had  been  made 
up  upon  them.     There  was  an  air 
of  abundance  and  comfort  truly  re- 
freshing, and  the  gentle  attendants 
who  waited  upon  us,  anticipating 
every  wish,  and  sparing  themselves 
no  pains  or  trouble  to  please  us, 
imparted    to    their    hospitality    a 
charm  all  its  own.     While  we  were 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  viands 
they  had   prepared    for  us,    they 
sat  in  a  row  on  the  opposite  divan, 
applauding  our  appetites,  and  con- 
versing with  us  by  means  of  our 
friend  the  travelled  monk  and  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied us    from  Jassy.     We   dis- 
covered that  they  were  the  com- 
mittee of  direction  for  the  affairs  of 
the  convent,  and  we  were  promised 
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an  interview  with  the  lady  superior 
on  the  following  day.  They  were 
all  members  of  the  best  families  of 
Moldavia,  and  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  conventual  life  from  their 
earliest  childhood,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not.  At  the  age  of  five 
they  had  been  put  to  school  in  the 
convent,  and  when  they  reached 
eighteen  had  been  compelled  to 
take  the  veil ;  so  that,  except  when 
they  obtained  leave  for  a  month  or 
two  to  go  and  see  their  friends, 
they  had  never  known  any  other 
existence  than  that  which  we  now 
saw  them  leading — had  never  had 
any  other  excitement  than  that 
caused  by  the  admission  of  a  new 
sister,  the  arrival  of  relatives  or 
travellers,  a  dissension  among  them- 
selves, or  a  metropolitan  visitation. 
To  them  the  lovely  valley  at  the 
head  of  which  the  convent  was 
situated  had  been  the  whole  world 
from  their  earliest  infancy.  If  they 
were  not  so  strict  as  those  nuns 
who  retire  to  convents  because  they 
are  disgusted  with  the  world,  it  was 
because  they  scarcely  knew  what 
the  world  meant.  They  were  all 
still  artless  children,  happy,  pleased, 
and  natural ;  there  were  no  down- 
cast eyes  or  gloomy  penitential  ex- 
pression. They  were  as  delighted 
to  see  us  as  children  would  be  with 
a  new  toy,  and  we  had  not  been  an 
hour  in  their  company  before  we 
felt  thoroughly  at  home.  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  only  one  of  them 
who  could  talk  a  little  French ;  and 
another,  but  she  was  not  a  lady  direc- 
tor, who  spoke  German.  Presently 
appeared — the  last  of  the  committee, 
whom  we  had  not  yet  seen — a  beau- 
tiful woman,  in  the  prime  of  woman- 
hood, with  the  softest  eyes,  the 
sweetest  smile,  the  gentlest  and  at 
the  same  time  most  distinguished 
manner — a  border  of  pale  yellow 
round  her  hood,  which  was  coquet- 
tishly  arranged,  and  a  slight  ex- 
pansion in  the  skirt  of  her  reddish- 
brown  serge  robe,  indicated  a  ten- 
dency towards  a  cap  and  crinoline, 
and  accounted  for  the  slight  delay 
in  her  arrival.  After  we  had  satis- 
fied the  cravings  of  nature,  they 
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took  us  out  to  the  upper  balconies 
to  look  over  the  convent  by  moon- 
light. If  the  scene  had  seemed 
unreal  when  we  first  came  upon  it, 
the  magic  panorama  upon  which  we 
now  gazed  was  still  more  enchant- 
ing. All  round  us  dark  woods — at 
our  feet,  and  half  concealed  in  their 
recesses,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
little  separate  cottages,  each  with 
its  balcony,  its  shingle  roof,  its 
white  walls,  and  its  overhanging 
foliage.  Now  all  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  the  most  pro- 
found stillness  reigned — not  even 
the  barking  of  a  dog  was  to  be 
heard.  Except  ourselves,  there  was 
not  a  man  within  two  hours' 
walk  of  where  four  hundred 
women  were  sleeping  among  the 
trees  of  their  own  quiet  valley. 
The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
poured  floods  of  light  into  every 
nook  and  corner — into  the  court- 
yard, with  its  quaint,  old,  carved 
wooden  balconies — into  the  long 
narrow  windows  of  the  church, 
throwing  silver  rays  into  its  gloomy 
recesses  —  doubtless  falling  softly 
upon  the  face  of  many  a  sleeping 
nun,  as  it  did  upon  the  river  that 
gleamed  and  shimmered  in  its  light 
under  the  black  shadow  of  the  steep 
mountain  -  side.  Though  the  day 
had  been  a  long  and  tiring  one,  and 
it  was  now  late,  we  lingered  long 
upon  these  balconies,  walking  all 
round  them,  and  finding,  as  each 
corner  that  we  turned  disclosed  a 
new  picture,  fresh  inducement  to 
remain.  The  nuns,  amused  at  our 
enthusiasm,  asked  us  if  we  could 
continue  to  enjoy  the  view  until  it 
was  time  for  the  midnight  service ; 
and  on  our  professing  our  readiness 
to  remain  up  in  spite  of  our  heavy 
eyelids,  they  most  considerately 
promised  to  have  prayers  half  an 
hour  earlier  for  our  especial  benefit ; 
so  at  half-past  eleven  the  absolute 
stillness  was  suddenly  broken.  First 
an  old  nun  with  a  lantern  flitted 
like  a  black  spectre  from  door  to 
door,  and  chanted  the  reveille  at 
each  in  a  voice  -loud  and  harsh 
enough  to  wake  the  soundest  sleeper. 
She  looked  like  an  old  witch  hob- 
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bling  silently  and  rapidly  on  her 
rounds,  and  bursting  out  periodi- 
cally with  the  same  nasal  re- 
frain, holding  her  lamp  the  while 
high  above  her  head.  '  As  we 
were  watching  the  operations  of 
this  old  creature,  we  were  startled 
by  a  sound  resembling  the  taps  of 
a  very  powerful  and  rather  musical 
woodpecker.  First  shrill  and  sharp, 
rising  to  a  high  key,  then  with  a 
dull  and  muffled  sound,  tap,  tap, 
tap,  came  from  the  quadrangle  be- 
low us ;  then  a  rattle  so  quick 
that  I  imagined  it  must  be  some- 
body playing  on  a  wooden  drum. 
The  cadence  was  wild,  but  not  ir- 
regular; and  the  effect  of  the  roll 
dying  away  until  it  was  scarcely 
audible,  and  then  breaking  out  at 
its  full  strength,  was  most  peculiar. 
Watching  and  wondering,  the  mys- 
tery was  solved  by  the  appearance 
of  a  stately  nun  stepping  out  from 
the  dark  shadows  of  the  church, 
and  bearing  upon  her  shoulders 
what  seemed  in  the  uncertain  light 
a  long  white  plank.  This  she  pois- 
ed in  a  peculiar  way,  and  with  a 
short  stick  tapped  a  tune  upon  it. 
On  the  following  morning  I  exam- 
ined the  apparatus,  and  found  the 
board  about  twelve  feet  long,  ex- 
tremely thin  and  light,  and  pierced 
from  the  centre  towards  the  ex- 
tremities with  a  series  of  holes 
gradually  increasing  in  size,  so  that 
it  was  really  a  musical  plank,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  play- 
er, could  be  made  to  convey  the  idea 
of  a  tune ;  but  the  chief  feature  of 
the  performance  was  the  tremend- 
ous noise  it  made.  What  between 
the  old  woman  screaming  her  wak- 
ing chant,  arid  two  nuns  walking 
about  the  court  tapping  musical 
planks,  there  was  no  fear  of  any 
sleeping  sister  remaining  unaware 
that  her  prayer-time  had  arrived ; 
and,  sure  enough,  a  very  few  minutes 
elapsed  before,  from  all  corners, 
they  came  tripping,  or  rather  glid- 
ing, like  dark  ghosts,  to  the  church- 
door.  They  must  sleep  in  their 
dress,  or  else  have  acquired  the  art 
of  making  a  toilette  as  rapid  as 
that  of  an  under- graduate  late  for 
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chapel,  so  speedily  did  they  obey 
the  summons.  It  was  now  time  for 
us  to  follow.  The  old  woman  and 
the  plank  were  still,  and  the  swell- 
ing tones  of  a  sacred  chant  warn- 
ed us  that  the  service  had  com- 
menced. Modestly,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes,  did  we  pass  between  two 
motionless  rows  of  fair  worshippers, 
until  we  reached  the  place  of  hon- 
our among  the  elder  sisters.  Here, 
in  a  little  carpeted  niche,  we  stood 
meekly — the  only  men — and  listen- 
ed to  the  women's  voices  repeating 
in  high  monotonous  key  the  per- 
petual refrain.  By  degrees  we  ac- 
quired courage,  and  were  rewarded 
for  our  boldness  in  looking  up  by 
detecting  stolen  glances  shot  at  us 
from  every  quarter.  The  principal 
performer  of  the  service  was  a 
lovely  girl,  apparently  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  who  was  standing  in  a 
group  of  young  sisters  when  we 
came  in,  and  whose  turn  it  seemed 
to  be  to  officiate,  for  she  slipped 
out  of  her  corner  and  donned  over 
her  hood  a  sort  of  surplice,  then 
advancing  to  the  desk  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  church,  she  opened  the 
massive  ornamented  volume  before 
her,  and  went  off  at  score.  I  could 
not  have  imagined  that  those  ruby 
lips  could  have  moved  with  such 
extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the 
exquisitely  -  chiselled  nose  should 
prove  an  organ  for  conveying  the 
shrillest  and  most  unpleasant  sounds 
at  a  pace  which  was  quite  electrify- 
ing. Whenever  the  moment  for  a 
response  came,  the  chorus  "  cut  in  " 
with  something  "  Gospodin,"  as  if 
the  whole  thing  was  being  done  for 
a  wager.  She  never  paused  nor 
flagged  in  her  harsh  nasal  rattle  of 
Moldavian  prayer,  worked  up  now 
and  then  to  a  shrill  invocation,  and 
varied  with  prostrations,  the  ex- 
tinction and  lighting  of  candles, 
and  full  choruses.  An  hour  seem- 
ed to  pass,  nevertheless,  like  a  few 
moments.  There  was  something 
fascinating  in  watching  these  fair 
devotees  managing  all  their  own 
matters  without  male  interference  ; 
and  I  could  conceive  from  the  scene 
before  me  what  that  might  be  so 
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well  imagined  by  Tennyson.    Those 

"  Prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden 

hair," 

only  needed  to  be  transported  to  a 
wild  Carpathian  valley  to  realise 
the  poetic  fancy. 

I  should  remark,  however,  that 
there  is  one  priest  in  Agapia  who 
officiates  at  mass,  and  who  is  a  mar- 
ried man.  Notwithstanding  the 
rumour  which  had  got  abroad  that 
we  were  to  be  present,  there  was 
a  smaller  congregation  than  I  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  was  assured  that 
some  of  the  nuns  were  performing 
service  in  another  church,  and  the 
rest  saying  their  prayers  at  home. 
This  last  I  take  to  be  the  most 
common  practice;  for  on  subsequent 
occasions,  on  dropping  incidentally 
in  for  service,  I  have  found  no 
audience  at  all ;  the  officiating  nuns 
make  up  a  little  congregation  in 
themselves,  as  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain number  for  the  chants  and  a 
certain  number  to  read  in  turn. 
It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  I  sought  my  divan  bed,  after 
one  of  the  most  novel  and  interest- 
ing day's  experiences  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  passed.  Nothing  but 
downright  fatigue  would  have  en- 
abled one  to  sleep  with  so  many 
quaint  sights  and  sounds  dancing 
before  my  eyes  and  ringing  in  my 
ears  ;  but  our  time  was  short,  and 
there  was  much  to  be  seen,  so  we 
slept  as  fast  as  possible,  and  were 
up  in  time  for  matins  at  six  o'clock. 
Here  we  saw  a  number  of  new 
nuns,  with  some  of  whom  we  made 
acquaintance  ;  but  the  absence  of 
any  common  language  was  a  ter- 
rible drawback  to  our  intercourse. 
Never  having  received  an  education 
to  fit  them  for  society,  they  knew 
no  language  but  Moldavian  ;  and 
though  we  applied  ourselves  to  the 
acquirement  of  that  tongue  under 
their  tuition  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, our  time  was  too  short  to 
make  progress. 

After  matins,  we  paid  a  visit  to 
the  lady  superior,  a  dear  old  lady, 
who  gave  us  sweetmeats  and  ciga- 
rettes, and  kissed  our  foreheads 
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when  we  were  presented  and  when 
we  took  leave.  She  was  very  anxi- 
ous that  we  should  prolong  our  stay 
for  as  many  weeks  as  we  liked, 
and  was  quite  hurt  when  we  told 
her  how  hurried  our  visit  must 
necessarily  be.  Anxious  to  carry 
away  a  memento  of  the  place,  we 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  us  an 
old-fashioned  daguerreotype  of  the 
convent,  which  was  fading  rapidly, 
and  which  we  promised  to  have 
photographed  in  England  and  send 
her  back.  Most  unfortunately,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  the  portmanteau 
containing  it  was  cut  off  the  back 
of  our  carriage  by  thieves  in  the 
night,  and  we  have  proved,  to  our 
regret,  unavoidably  faithless. 

We  now  went  on  a  round  of 
visits,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
charming  little  cottages,  each  in  its 
own  garden,  and  containing  one  or 
two  fair  occupants,  sometimes  a 
young  girl  quite  by  herself.  The 
rich  ones  are  waited  upon  by  the 
needy  sisters,  but  at  Veratica, 
which  we  afterwards  visited,  there 
was  a  much  greater  profusion  of 
wealth  than  here.  Some  of  our 
friends  proposed  a  picnic  for  the 
afternoon,  and  we  started  off  a 
merry  party  of  eight  or  ten,  on  foot 
for  a  romantic  rock  in  the  woods, 
from  the  summit  of  which  a  magni- 
ficent view  was  obtained  of  the 
valley  and  convent.  After  a  regu- 
lar scramble,  we  were  rewarded  for 
our  exertions  by  finding  that  our 
kind  hosts  had  sent  on  a  hamper 
with  sundry  delicacies — that  hot 
coffee  was  prepared,  and  a  brisk 
fire  ready  for  the  emergencies  of 
our  repast. 

So  we  chatted  and  refreshed, 
and  were  smoking  tranquilly,  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  observed 
some  of  the  ladies  engaged  in  drag- 
ging dead  branches  to  the  base  of 
a  lofty  pine-tree,  and  piling  them 
round  it.  On  inquiring  the  reason 
of  this  proceeding,  they  informed 
us  that  it  was  great  fun  burning  a 
pine-tree,  and  assured  us,  if  we  had 
never  seen  it,  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  spectacle.  We  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  forest 
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catching  fire,  but  they  said  they 
had  chosen  an  isolated  tree,  and 
that  even  if  it  did  run  along  the 
hill-side,  what  would  that  matter — 
pine-trees  were  cheap  in  the  Carpa- 
thians. So  we  heaped  up  branches 
round  the  old  forest  -  giant,  and 
doomed  him  to  a  splendid  but 
lingering  death.  Then  we  threw 
blazing  logs  into  the  dry  mass,  and 
the  flame  leaped  crackling  up  to 
the  highest  branches.  Our  fair 
companions  clapped  their  hands 
with  delight  as  the  fire  roared  and 
darted  out  angry  forks  of  flame 
with  each  fresh  gust  of  wind,  and 
a  spiral  column  of  dense  smoke 
burst  in  jets  from  the  top,  and, 
spreading  like  a  pall  over  the  grave 
of  the  dying  patriarch,  gave  notice 
far  and  wide  of  the  sacrilege  which 
was  being  perpetrated. 

The  term  employed  in  addressing 
our  companions  was  always  Mika 
(mother) ;  and  there  was  something 
quaint,  considering  the  age  of  some 
of  them,  in  bestowing  the  appella- 
tion. Nevertheless,  it  was  pleasant 
sometimes  to  be  called  "  Son,"  and 
gave  one  the  impression  of  having 
inspired  an  affectionate  interest. 
From  our  present  elevated  position 
the  convent  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage. Instead  of  the  gaunt, 
solitary  building  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  large  collection  of  little 
cottages,  prettily  distributed  and 
divided  by  the  neatest  of  fences, 
clustered  round  the  convent  like 
chickens  round  a  hen.  Instead  of  a 
barred  doorway  with  a  "  grille,"  and 
a  stern  "  janitress,"  the  fair  occu- 
pants were  free  to  roam  about  the 
valley  where  they  pleased  and  with 
whom  they  pleased.  Instead  of 
lugubrious  countenances  and  an 
air  of  general  mortification  in  dress 
and  manner,  there  were  laughing, 
merry  faces,  and  numerous  innova- 
tions upon  strict  conventual  cos- 
tume, of  which  the  most  serious 
was  crinoline.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  our  visit,  the  Metropolitan 
had  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
confiscated  every  "  cage  "  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  Still  there  was 
abundant  evidence  that  some  had 
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escaped    the    sweeping    measure. 
Where  were  there  ever  such  "  cells" 
as  the  lovely  little  boudoirs  to  be 
found  in  some  of  these  cottages  1 
Alas !  the  palmy  days  of  the  con- 
vents have  gone  by.       Before  long 
there   will    be    a    railway  -  station 
within  two  hours'  drive  of  Agapia  ; 
and  a  recent  order  has  been  passed 
prohibiting  any  religiously-minded 
young  person  from  being  compelled 
by  her  parents  to  take   the  veil 
until  she  is  forty-five.    This  is  prac- 
tically putting  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  convents  altogether — as  old 
maids  don't  exist  in  the  Principal- 
ities— happy  land! — and  widows 
are    extremely    rare.       The    only 
chance  of  catching  a  nun  is  to  get 
her    quite   young,  when   she  is  a 
trouble  to  her  family;   now  they 
can  no  longer  be  turned  into  religi- 
euses  as  of  old ;  and  as  infanticide 
is  not  in  vogue  in  these  parts,  as 
in  China,  their  prospects   are  ex- 
tremely questionable.     Under  the 
present  system,  what  between  hav- 
ing plenty  of  visitors  from  Jassy 
during  the   summer,   and  getting 
leave  to  spend  a  little  of  the  season 
in  the  gay  capital  themselves   in 
winter,  they  make  life  pass  plea- 
santly enough.     I  have  more  than 
once  met  in  society  at  Jassy  "  re- 
cluses "  from  these  establishments, 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  their 
hoods,  as  they  wear  silk  and  crino- 
line when  they  are  on  leave,  and 
doff  the  hood  if   they  go  to  the 
theatre  or  any  evening   entertain- 
ments.    In  fact,  they  hold  much 
the  same  position  in  society  that 
the  Chanoinesses   used  to   do  in 
France  ;  except  that  in  their  case, 
unlike  these  latter,  matrimony  is  of 
course  impossible.      Perhaps  that 
is  no  great  drawback,  seeing  that 
they  enjoy  all  the  freedom  of  mar- 
ried women,  without   any   of  the 
cares  and  responsibilities. 

As  the  most  touching  memento 
we  could  take  from  Agapia,  we  ob- 
tained from  the  nuns  enough  of  the 
serge  they  weave  and  wear  them- 
selves to  make  us  a  shooting-suit 
a-piece,  and  then  with  heavy  hearts 
swallowed  our  last  meal  under  the 
3F 
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same   anxious   superintendence   as 
ever,  and  awaited  the  summons  to 
our  vehicles.     Although  our  visit 
had  not  been  long,  we  had  made 
many  friends,  who  all  assembled  to 
bid  us  adieu.     The  form  of  parting 
salutation  is  touching,  and  when 
extended  along  a  row  of  nuns,  pro- 
duces a  singular  effect.     We  rever- 
ently kissed  their  hands,  and  they 
bent   over  and  kissed  our  heads. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  strong 
was   the   tempation    to   linger  be- 
fore this   one,  to   hurry   past   an- 
other— how  difficult  to  collect  one's 
ideas  in  the  confusion  of  such  a 
moment,  for  a  strict  sense  of  pro- 
priety prevented  any  outward  mani- 
festation of  partiality.    Persons  who 
have  never  known  what  it  is   to 
have  a  great  many  pairs  of  lips, 
some  fresh  and  ruddy,  others  old 
and  wrinkled,  pressed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession upon  their  foreheads,  will 
be  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness in  the  scalp  at  last,   arising 
probably  from  a  conflict  of  emotions; 
nor,  if  the  head  be  bald,  will  it  be 
possible  to   prevent  its  becoming 
red.     But  why  dwell  upon  such  har- 
rowing details  !  We  found  the  good- 
will of  our  fair  entertainers  extend- 
ed itself  to  our  equipages.    Each  car- 
riage was  furnished  with  nine  horses 
belonging  to  the  convent,  and  three 
gipsy  postilions  of  wild  and  uncouth 
aspect  and  somewhat  ragged  attire. 
Then  with  loud  cries   and  sharp 
whip-crackings  we  dashed  out  of 
the  convent-yard,  and  all  the  bells 
burst  forth  with  a  merry  peal,  and 
we  frantically  waved  our  hats  as 
we  ^  passed   by  well  -  known   bal- 
conies and  under  the  windows  of 
the   charming  cottage   where    the 
dear  old  Lady  Superior  stood  kiss- 
ing her  hand  to  us  in  final  adieu. 
Our  gipsy  riders  and  their  ragged 
team  did  not  allow  us  much  time 
to  collect  our  scattered  faculties. 
They  evidently  were  impressed  with 
a  great  idea  of  our  importance,  and 
thought  that  exactly  in  proportion 
as  we  were  great  ought  our  move- 
ments to  be  rapid  ;  so  we  flew  down 
the  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  be- 
tween lofty  wooded  hills,  and  finally 


emerged  from  the  mountains  on  to 
the  undulating  rich  country,  which 
stretched  away  to  the  plains  we  had 
originally  traversed.  We  were  bound 
to  Veratica,  another  convent  not  so 
prettily  situated,  but  even  more  ce- 
lebrated than  the  last.    On  the  way 
we  passed  several  villages   and   a 
good  deal  of  land,  producing  Indian 
corn,  melons,   and  grain,   and  to- 
wards evening  reached  our  destina- 
tion, a  larger  collection  of  cottages 
than  at  Agapia,  only  placed  not  in 
a  cul  de  sac,  but  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  commanding  an  extensive  pros- 
pect over  the  lowlands  of  Moldavia, 
and  altogether  comparatively  in  the 
world.   A  village  almost  at  the  gates 
of  the  convent  dispelled  the  delu- 
sion of  complete  isolation  and  se- 
clusion so  striking  at  Agapia  ;  and 
when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  even 
the  town  of  Nyamptz  was  visible  in 
the  far  distance,  to  remind  us  of  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.  Here  there  was 
no  conventual  building  at  all  as'  at 
Agapia,  where  a  certain  small  pro- 
portion of  nuns  lived  in  the  con- 
vent, properly  so  called.     All  the 
nuns  of  Veratica  lived  in  their  own 
cottages,  of  which  there  were  up- 
wards of  four  hundred.     It  is  true 
that  some  of  them  were  ranged  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  church,  and  which 
was  entered  under  an  archway,  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  the  mission 
establishments  I  had  seen  in  India. 
There  were  no  less  than  four  church- , 
es  in  Veratica  for  the  benefit  of  six 
hundred  resident  nuns,  who  never 
seemed  to  me  to  attend  them ;  and 
there  was  a  school  for  girls,  presided 
over  by  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 
convent.     There  was  every  indica- 
tion   of   greater   wealth    and   luxe 
here  than  at  the  establishment  we 
had  just  left ;  and  we  were  put  up, 
not  in  any  suite  of  apartments  des- 
tined to  strangers,  but  by  one  of  the 
principal  nuns,  to  whom  we  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  and  who  in 
the  kindest  way  gave  up  half  her 
house  to  us.     Nor  would  it  have 
been  possible  to  conceive  anything 
more  perfect  and  artistic  than  the 
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taste  with  which  her  little  abode 
was  arranged.  Half-a-dozen  really 
good  pictures,  picked  up  in  Italy  by 
some  one  who  knew  what  he  was 
about,and  others  from  Paris,  a  piano, 
a  handsome  Turkey  carpet,  heavy 
curtains  of  silk  brocade,  spring 
couches  and  arm-chairs  richly  cov- 
ered, some  valuable  little  bits  of 
old  China,  a  goodly  sprinkling  of 
small  Parisian  looking-glasses  in 
ornamented  frames,  composed  the 
furniture  of  the  two  "  cells "  to 
which  my  friend  and  I  were  doomed. 
These  opened  out  upon  a  balcony 
in  front,  overlooking  a  flower-gar- 
den and  the  convent  square;  and 
here  we  used  to  sit  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  for  the  fragrant  weed  is 
much  in  vogue  among  the  recluses, 
and  their  tobacco  was  always  unex- 
ceptionable. Our  first  duty  was 
to  call  upon  the  lady  superior, 
who  received  us  as  kindly  as  her 
sister  at  Veratica.  She  told  us 
that  she  had  entered  the  convent 
at  the  age  of  thirteen — she  was  now 
seventy ;  and  except  an  occasional 
trip  to  Jassy,  had  passed  the  whole 
of  her  existence  in  religious  exer- 
cises. She,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
committee  of  direction,  were  keen 
politicians,  and  discussed  with  eag- 
erness and  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
of  affairs,  the  intrigues  of  Prince 
Couza  and  the  abuses  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Nor  were  they  at  all 
sparing  in  the  epithets  they  applied 
to  the  chief  of  the  State.  As  many 
of  the  ladies  at  Veratica  were  near- 
ly connected  with  families  who  have 
wielded  absolute  power  in  one  or 
other  principality,  they  were  entitled 
to  speak  with  a  certain  amount  of 
bitterness  ;  and  as  they  maintain  a 
hot  correspondence  with  their  rela- 
tions, some  of  whom  are  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  powerful  boyards, 
their  information  is  generally  pretty 
accurate.  The  brother  of  my  host- 
ess held  a  very  high  official  posi- 
tion ;  she  herself  was  very  wealthy ; 
and  besides  her  delightful  little 
house,  she  had  a  carriage  and  pair, 
a  lady's-maid  who  was  not  a  nun, 
and  dressed  in  the  last  Parisian 
fashions  ;  a  very  excellent  cook,  as 


I  have  good  reason  to  remember ; 
and  most  attentive  servants.  Alto- 
gether it  was  quite  clear  that  be- 
tween Veratica  and  Agapia  there 
was  as  great  a  difference  as  between 
Trinity  College  and  Emmanuel,  or 
Christchurch  and  Wadham.  There 
was  no  doubt  which  was  the  most 
aristocratic,  the  most  wealthy,  and 
the  most  mundane  of  the  two.  Still 
I  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
unsophisticated  atmosphere  of  "the 
happy  valley"  of  Agapia.  How  easy 
it  is  to  be  hypercritical  on  these 
occasions !  How  romantic  and  over- 
whelming in  its  novelty  should  we 
have  found  Veratica  had  we  paid  it 
our  first  visit !  now  there  was  some- 
thing flat  and  vapid  about  it.  There 
was  not  quite  enough  of  the  odour 
of  sanctity  in  the  air  to  suit  our  re- 
fined tastes.  We  felt  as  if  we  had 
almost  got  back  to  the  world,  and 
were  sorely  tempted  to  plunge  into 
the  wild  valleys  of  the  Bistritz, 
where  convents  nestle  in  unexplored 
recesses,  approached  by  rock -cut 
steps  overhung  by  glaciers,  and 
where  the  occupants  would  really 
appreciate  the  visits  of  a  stranger  ; 
where  one  may  shoot  chamois  or 
catch  trout ;  hunt  bears  or  go  pic- 
nics ;  sketch  lovely  scenery  or 
learn  Moldavian  under  pleasant 
auspices  ;  scramble  over  mountain- 
passes,  and  generally  find  on  the 
other  side  an  ecclesiastical  bed  not 
yet  confiscated  by  Prince  Couza; 
where  the  monks  are  all  really 
u  good  fellows/'  and  only  too  glad 
to  put  you  up,  and  forward  your 
views,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  ;  where  letters 
can't  reach  you,  and  the  cares  of  this 
life  cannot  penetrate ;  where  com- 
fort is  combined  with  economy,  and 
the  only  way  of  gliding  back  to  the 
world  is  on  a  raft. 

Valley  of  Bistritz!  if  an  inexor- 
able fate — and  the  approach  of  win- 
ter— has  compelled  me  once  to  turn 
my  back  upon  you,  the  day  may  yet 
come  when  I  may  take  another  siesta 
under  the  conventual  shadow,  and 
awake  from  a  dream  as  pleasant  as 
this  last. 
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A   MASTERLY   INACTIVITY. 


IT  is  no  small  privilege  to  you 
"gentlemen  of  England  who  live 
at  home  at  ease,"  or  otherwise,  that 
you  cannot  hear  how  the  whole 
Continent  is  talking  of  you  at  this 
moment.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  no 
small  share  of  self-sufficiency  and 
self-esteem.  If  we  do  not  thank 
God  for  it,  we  are  right  well  pleased 
to  know  that  we  are  not  like  that 
Publican  there,  "  who  eats  garlic,  or 
carries  a  stiletto,  or  knouts  his  ser- 
vants, or  indulges  in  any  other 
taste  or  pastime  of  'the  confounded 
foreigner.'"  The  'Times'  proclaims 
how  infinitely  superior  we  are  every 
morning,  and  each  traveller — John 
Murray  in  hand — expounds,  in  his 
bad  French,  that  an  Englishman  is 
the  only  European  native  brought 
•up  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
the  wash-tub. 

By  dint  of  time,  iteration,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  that  same 
French  I  speak  of,  an  article  ex- 
pressly manufactured  for  exporta- 
tion, we  really  did  at  last  persuade 
patient  and  suffering  Europe  to  take 
us  at  our  own  valuation.  We  got 
them  to  believe  that — with  certain 
little  peculiarities,  certain  lesser 
vices,  rather  amiable  than  other- 
wise— no  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
could  approach  us.  That  we  were 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  rich- 
est, the  strongest,  the  most  honour- 
able, the  most  courageous  people 
recorded  in  history ;  and  not  alone 
this,  but  the  politest  and  the  most  con- 
ciliatory, with  the  largest  coal-fields 
and  the  best  cookery  in  Europe. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  more  damag- 
ing than  the  witness  who  proves  too 
much.  Miss  Edgeworth  tells  us 
somewhere,  I  think,  of  an  Irish 
peer  who,  travelling  in  France  with 
a  negro  servant,  directed  him,  if 
questioned  on  the  subject,  always 


to  say  his  master  was  a  Frenchman. 
He  was  punctilious,  faithful  to  his 
orders,  but  whenever  he  said,  "  My 
massa  a  Frenchman,"  he  always 
added,  "  So  am  I." 

In  the  same  spirit  has  Bull  gone 
and  damaged  himself  abroad.  He 
might  have  enjoyed  an  unlimited 
credit  for  his  stories  of  English 
wealth  and  greatness — how  big  was 
our  fleet,  and  how  bitter  our  beer ; 
he  might  have  rung  the  changes 
over  our  just  pride  in  our  insular 
position  and  our  income-tax,  and 
none  dared  to  dispute  him;  but 
when,  in  the  warm  expansiveness 
of  his  enthusiasm,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  not  merely  that  we  dressed 
better  and  dined  better  than  the 
foreigner,  but  that  our  manners 
were  more  polished,  our  address 
more  insinuating,  and  the  amiabi- 
lity of  our  whole  social  tone  more 
conspicuous,  "Mossoo,"  taking  him 
to  represent  all  from  Stockholm  to 
Sicily,  began  to  examine  for  him- 
self, and  after  some  hesitation  to 
ask,  "  What  if  the  wealth  be  only 
like  the  politeness  1  What  if  the 
national  character  be  about  as  rude 
as  the  cookery  1  What  if  English 
morality  turn  out  to  be  a  jumble 
and  confusion,  very  like  English- 
French  1  Who  is  to  tell  us  that  the 
coal-fields  may  not  be  as  easily  ex- 
hausted as  the  civility?"  These 
were  very  ugly  doubts,  and  for  some 
years  back  foreigners,  after  that  slow 
fashion  in  which  public  opinion 
moves  amongst  them,  have  been 
turning  them  over  and  over,  but  in 
a  manner  that  showed  a  great  revul- 
sion had  taken  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  regard  to  the  estimate 
of  England. 

A  nation  usually  judges  another 
nation  by  the  individuals  and  by 
the  Government.  Now  it  is  no 
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calumny  to  say  that,  taking  them 
en  masse,  the  English  who  travel 
abroad,  whether  it  be  from  indif- 
ference, from  indolence,  from  a 
rooted  confidence  in  their  own  su- 
periority, or  from  some  defect  in 
character,  neither  win  favour  for 
themselves,  nor  affection  for  their 
country  from  foreigners.  So  long 
as  we  were  looked  upon,  however, 
as  colossal  in  wealth  and  power,  a 
certain  rude  and  abrupt  demeanour 
was  taken  as  the  type  of  a  people 
too  practical  to  be  polished.  It 
grew  to  be  thought  that  intense 
activity  and  untiring  energy  had  no 
time  to  bestow  on  mere  forms. 
When,  however,  a  suspicion  began 
to  get  abroad — it  was  a  cloud  no 
bigger  at  first  than  a  man's  hand — 
that  if  we  had  the  money  it  was  to 
hoard  it,  and  if  we  had  the  power, 
it  was  to  withhold  its  exercise ;  that 
we  wanted,  in  fact,  to  impose  on 
the  world  by  the  menace  of  a  force 
we  never  meant  to  employ,  and  to 
rule  Europe  as  great  financiers  do 
the  Stock  Exchange  —  then,  and 
then  for  the  first  time,  there  arose 
that  cry  against  England  as  a  sham 
and  an  imposition,  of  which,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  very  pleasant  for 
you  at  home  if  the  sounds  have  not 
reached  you. 

All  our  late  policy  has  led  to 
this.  Ever  ready  to  join  with 
France,  we  always  leave  her  in  the 
lurch.  We  went  with  her  to 
Mexico,  and  left  her  when  she 
landed.  We  did  our  utmost  to 
launch  her  into  a  war  for  Poland, 
in  which  we  had  never  the  slight- 
est intention  of  joining.  Ever 
prompt  for  the  initiative,  we  stop 
short  immediately  after.  T  have  a 
friend  who  says,  "  I  am  very  fond 
of  going  to  church,  but  I  don't  like 
going  in."  This  is  exactly  the  case 
of  England.  She  won't  go  in. 

Now,  I  am  fully  persuaded  it 
would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have 
joined  in  the  Mexican  campaign.  I 
cannot  imagine  such  a  congeries  of 
blunders  as  a  war  for  the  Poles. 
But  why  entertain  these  questions  1 
Why  discuss  them  in  cabinets,  and 
debate  them  in  councils  ?  Why 
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convey  the  false  impression  that 
you  are  indignant  when  you  are 
indifferent,  or  feel  sympathy  for 
sufferings  of  which  you  will  do 
nothing  but  talk  ? 

"  Masterly  inactivity  "  was  as  un- 
lucky a  phrase  as  ever  was  coined. 
It  has  led  small  statesmanship  into 
innumerable  blunders,  and  made 
second-rate  politicians  fancy  that 
whenever  they  folded  their  arms 
they  were  dignified.  To  obtain  the 
credit  for  a  masterly  inactivity,  it 
is  first  of  all  essential  you  should 
show  that  you  could  do  something 
very  great  if  you  would.  There 
would  be  no  credit  in  a  man  born 
deaf  and  dumb  having  observed  a 
discreet  silence.  To  give  England, 
therefore,  the  prestige  for  this  high 
quality,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
should  seem  to  bestir  herself.  The 
British  lion  must  have  got  up, 
rolled  his  eyes  fearfully,  and  even 
lashed  his  tail,  before  he  resolved 
on  the  masterly  inactivity  of  lying 
down  again. 

In  Knickerbocker's  '  History  of 
New  York '  we  have  a  very  graphic 
description  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  first  Dutch  explorers  sailed  for 
the  shores  of  North  America.  "  The 
vessel  was  called  the  Goede  Vrouw, 
(Good  Woman),  a  compliment  to  the 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  West 
India  Company,  who  was  allowed  by 
every  one,  except  her  husband,  to 
be  a  sweet-tempered  lady — when 
not  in  liquor.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
gallant  vessel  of  the  most  approved 
Dutch  construction — made  by  the 
ablest  ship-carpenters  of  Amster- 
dam, who,  as  is  well  known,  always 
model  their  ships  after  the  fair  forms 
of  their  countrywomen.  According- 
ly, it  h  ad  one  hundred  feet  in  the  keel, 
one  hundred  feet  in  the  beam,  and 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
the  stern-post  to  the  taffrel.  Like 
the  beauteous  model,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  greatest  belle  of 
Amsterdam,  it  was  full  in  the  bows, 
with  a  pair  of  enormous  cat-heads, 
a  copper  bottom,  and  withal  a  pro- 
digious poop." 

It  is,  however,  with  her  sailing 
qualities  we  are  more  interested 
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than  with  her  build.  "Thus  she 
made  as  much  lee- way  as  head-way 
— could  get  along  nearly  as  fast 
with  the  wind  ahead  as  at  poop,  and 
was  particularly  great  in  a  calm." 
Would  not  one  say,  in  reading  this 
description,  that  the  humorist  was 
giving  prophetically  a  picture  of 
the  England  of  the  present  day, 
making  as  much  lee -way  as  head- 
way, none  the  better,  wherever  the 
winds  came  from,  and  only  great  in 
a  calm  !  The  very  last  touch  he 
gives  is  exquisite.  "  Thus  gallantly 
furnished,  she  floated  out  of  har- 
bour sideways,  like  a  majestic 
goose."  Can  anything  be  more 
perfect ;  can  anything  more  neatly 
typify  the  course  the  vessel  of  the 
State  is  taking,  "  floating  out  side- 
ways like  a  majestic  goose  !  " 
amidst  the  jeers  and  mockeries  of 
beholding  Europe. 

Our  whole  policy  consists  in  put- 
ting forward  some  hypothetical  case, 
in  which,  if  certain  other  states  were 
to  do  something  which  would  cause 
another  country  to  do  something 
else,  then  England  would  be  found 

in  that  case God  forgive  me !  I 

was  going  to  quote  some  of  that  bal- 
derdash which  reminds  one  of  The 
Rivals,  where  Acres  says,  "  If  you 
had  called  me  a  poltroon,  Sir  Lucas ! " 

"Well,  sir,  and  if  I  had?" 

"In  that  case  I  should  have 
thought  you  a  very  ill-bred  man." 

See  what  it  is  to  have  a  literary 
Foreign  Secretary ;  see  how  he  goes 


back  to  our  great  writers,  not  alone 
for  his  style,  but  his  statesmanship. 
We  have  been  insulted,  mocked,  and 
sneered  at ;  our  national  honour  de- 
rided, our  national  strength  defied  ; 
but  we  are  told  it  is  all  right :  our 
policy  is  a  "  masterly  inactivity," 
and  the  Funds  are  at  ninety -one 
and  one-eighth  ! 

The  '  Times/,  too,  is  of  the  same 
cheery  and  encouraging  spirit,  and 
philosophically  looks  on  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  friends  pretty  much 
as  friends'  misfortunes  are  usually 
regarded  in  life — occasions  for  a 
tender  pity,  and  a  hopeful  trust  in 
Providence.  Let  them — the  writer 
speaks  of  the  Allied  armies — let 
them  go  on  in  the  career  of  rapine 
and  cruelty;  let  them  ravage  the 
Duchies  and  dismember  Denmark, 
but  a  time  will  come  when  the 
terrible  example  of  unlawful  aggres- 
sion shall  be  retorted  upon  them- 
selves, and  the  sorrows  of  Schles- 
wig  be  expiated  on  the  soil  of  the 
Fatherland. 

"  They  are  going  to  hang  Larry," 
cried  the  wife  of  a  condemned  felon 
to  the  lawyer,  who  had  hurried  in- 
to court,  having  totally  forgotten  he 
had  ever  engaged  to  defend  the 
prisoner. 

"  Let  them  hang  him,  and  I'll 
make  it  the  dearest  hanging  ever 
they  hanged." 

These  may  be  words  of  comfort 
in  Downing  Street.  I  wonder  what 
the  Danes  think  of  them  1 


A  NEW  HANSARD. 


There  is  an  annual  publication 
called  the  '  Wreck  Register,'  which 
probably  few  of  us  have  ever  seen, 
if  even  heard  of.  Its  object  is  to 
record  all  the  wrecks  which  have 
occurred  during  the  preceding  year, 
accompanying  the  narrative  by  such 
remarks  or  observations  as  may 
contribute  to  explain  each  catas- 
trophe, or  offer  likelihood  of  pre- 
vention in  future.  It  is,  though 
thoroughly  divested  of  any  sensa- 
tional character,  one  of  the  dreariest 
volumes  one  can  take  up.  Disaster 


follows  disaster  so  fast,  that  at 
length  the  reader  begins  to  imagine 
that  shipwreck  is  the  all  but  inva- 
riable event  of  a  voyage,  and  that 
they  who  cross  the  ocean  in  safety 
are  the  lucky  mortals  of  humanity. 
Fortunately,  however,  long  as 
the  catalogue  of  misfortune  is,  this 
is  not  the  case,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  per- 
centage of  loss  is  decreasing  with 
every  year.  The  higher  knowledge 
and  attainments  of  merchant  cap- 
tains, and  the  increase  of  refuge  har- 
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bours,  are  the  chief  sources  of  this  se- 
curity. The  old  ignorance,  in  which 
a  degree  or  two  of  latitude  more 
or  less  was  a  light  error  in  a  ship's 
reckoning,  is  now  unheard  of,  and 
they  who  command  merchant-ships 
in  our  day  are  a  very  well  informed 
and  superior  order  of  men.  With 
reference  to  the  conduct  and  capa- 
city of  these  captains,  this  '  Wreck 
Register '  is  a  very  instructive  pub- 
lication. If,  for  instance,  you  find 
that  Captain  Brace,  who  was  wreck- 
ed on  the  Azores  in  '52,  was  again 
waterlogged  at  sea  in  '61,  and  ran 
into  an  iceberg  off  Newfoundland 
in  '62,  you  begin,  mayhap  unfairly, 
to  couple  him  too  closely  with  dis- 
aster, and  you  turn  to  the  inquest 
over  his  calamities  to  see  what  esti- 
mate was  formed  of  his  conduct. 
You  learn,  possibly,  that  in  one 
case  he  was  admonished  to  more 
caution ;  in  another,  honourably  ac- 
quitted ;  and  in  the  last  instance 
smartly  reprimanded,  and  his  certi- 
ficate suspended  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  Now,  though  you  have 
never  heard  of  Captain  Brace  in 
your  life,  nor  are  probably  likely  to 
encounter  him  on  sea  or  land,  you 
cannot  avoid  a  certain  sense  of  re- 
lief at  the  thought  that  so  unlucky 
a  commander,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  not  likely  for  a  while  to  imperil 
more  lives,  and  that  the  warning 
impressed  lay  his  fate  will  also  be  a 
salutary  lesson  to  many  others. 

It  was  in  reflecting  over  this  sys- 
tem of  inquiry  and  sentence,  that  it 
occurred  to  me  what  an  admirable 
thing  it  would  be  to  introduce  the 
'  Wreck  Register '  into  politics,  and 
to  have  a  yearly  record  of  all  parlia- 
mentary shipwrecks;  all  the  bills 
that  foundered,  the  motions  that 
were  stranded,  the  amendments 
lost  in  a  fog! — to  be  able  to  look 
back  and  reflect  over  the  causes  of 
these  disasters,  investigating  pa- 
tiently how  and  why  and  where 
they  happened,  and  asking  our- 
selves, Have  we  any  better  security 
for  the  future?  are  we  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  currents,  the 
soundings,  or  the  headlands'?  and, 
above  all,  what  amount  of  blame,  if 
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any,  is  attributable  to  the  com- 
mander? 

If  we  find,  for  instance,  that  the 
barque  Young  Reform,  no  matter 
how  carefully  fitted  out  for  sea — 
new  sheathed  and  coppered,  with 
bran  new  canvass,  and  a  very  likely 
crew  on  board — never  leaves  the 
port  that  she  does  not  come  back 
crippled;  and  that  old  and  expe- 
rienced captains,  however  confi- 
dently they  may  take  the  command 
at  first,  frankly  own  that  they'll 
never  put  foot  in  her  again,  you 
very  naturally  begin  to  suspect  that 
there's  something  wrong  in  her 
build.  She  is  either  too  unwieldy, 
like  the  Great  Eastern,  or  she  is 
too  long  to  turn  well,  or  she  re- 
quires such  incessant  repair;  or, 
most  fatal  of  all,  she  is  entered  for 
a  trade  where  nobody  wants  her; 
and  therefore  you  resolve  that,  come 
what  will,  you'll  avoid  her. 

What  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  student  of  politics  would  a 
few  such  brief  notices  be,  instead 
of  sending  him,  as  we  see  him  now, 
to  the  dreary  pages  of  Hansard  ! 
Imagine  what  a  neat  system  of 
mnemonics  would  grow  out  of 
the  plan,  when,  instead  of  poring 
over  interminable  columns  of  tire- 
some repetition,  you  had  the  whole 
narrative  in  few  words  —  thus  : 
"  Barque  Reform,  John  Russell,  com- 
mander, lost  A.  D.  1854.  The  Com- 
missioners seeing  that  this  vessel 
was  built  for  the  most  part  of  old 
materials,  totally  unseaworthy,  are 
of  opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  have 
sailed  at  all ;  and  severely  censure 
the  commander,  J.  R.,  for  fool- 
hardiness  and  obstinacy,  he  having, 
as  it  has  been  proved,  acted  in  en- 
tire opposition  to  "  his  owners." 
On  the  pressing  recommendation, 
however,  of  the  owners,  and  at  the 
representation  that  R.  has  been 
long  in  the  service,  and,  although 
too  self-confident,  a  very  respect- 
able man,  his  certificate  has  been 
restored  to  him." 

Lower  down  comes  the  entry  : — 

"  THE  YOUNG  REFORM. — This  was 
a  full-rigged  ship,  in  great  part  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  the  barque 
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lost  in  1854.  She  sailed  on  the  28th 
February  1859,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Dizzy.  No  insurance  could 
be  effected  upon  her  on  any  terms, 
as  the  crew  were  chiefly  apprentices, 
and  a  very  mutinous  spirit  aboard. 
She  put  back,  completely  crippled, 
after  three  days'  stormy  weather ; 
and  though  the  commander  averred 
that  some  enemies  of  his  owners 
had  laid  down  false  buoys  in  the 
channel,  he  was  not  listened  to  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  withheld 
his  certificate.  Has  never  been 
employed  since,  and  his  case  by 
many  considered  a  very  hard  one." 

Of  course,  all  the  small  class  of 
coasting  vessels — railroad  bills  and 
suchlike — suffer  great  losses.  They 
are  usually  ill-found  and  badly 
manned;  but  now  and  then  we 
come  upon  curious  escapes,  where 
a  measure  slips  through  unobserved, 
like  a  blockade-runner ;  and  it  is  ten 
to  one  in  such  cases  they  have 
that  crafty  old  pilot  Pam  on  board, 
who  has  been  more  than  fifty  years 
at  sea,  and  is  as  wide  awake  now  as 
on  his  first  day. 

What  analogies  press  in  on  every 
hand  !  Look  at  the  way  each  party 
bids  for  and  buys  up  the  old  ma- 
terials of  the  other,  fancying  they 
have  some  "lines"  of  their  own 
that  will  turn  out  a  clipper  to  beat 
everything.  And  think  of  those 
"  Sailors'  Homes,"  where  old  salts 
chew  their  quids  at  ease — those 
snug  permanent  Under-Secretary- 
ships,  those  pleasant  asylums  in  the 
Treasury  or  the  Mint !  Picture  to 
your  mind  the  dark  den  in  Downing 
Street,  where  the  Whipper-in  con- 
fers in  secret,  and  have  you  not  at 
once  before  you  the  shipping-office, 
and  the  Crimp,  and  the  "Ordinary 
seaman"  higgling  for  an  extra  ten 
shillings  of  wages,  or  begging  that 
his  grog  may  not  be  watered  !  And, 
last  of  all,  see  the  old  lighthouse- 
keepers,  the  veteran  First  Clerks 
who  serve  every  Administration,  and 
keep  their  lamps  bright  for  all  par- 
ties— a  fine  set  of  fellows  in  their 
way,  though  some  people  will  tell 
you  that  they  have  their  favourites 
too,  and  are  not  so  brisk  about  the 
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fog-signals  if  they  don't  like  the 
skipper. 

I  think  I  have  done  enough  to 
show  that  such  a  work  as  I  speak 
of  would  redound  to  public  benefit ; 
and  I  only  ask,  if  my  suggestion  be 
approved  of,  that  I  may  be  remem- 
bered as  the  inventor,  and  not 
treated  as  Admiralty  Lords  do  the 
constructors  of  new  targets,  test- 
ing the  metal  and  torturing  the 
man.  Bear  in  mind,  therefore,  if 
the  political  'Wreck  Register'  be 
ever  carried  into  execution,  its  de- 
vice must  be  "O'Dowdius  fecit." 

It  might  not  be  amiss,  in  the 
spirit  that  has  suggested  this  im- 
provement, to  organise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  a  code  of  signals  on  the  plan 
of  Admiral  Fitzroy's  storm-signals, 
and  which,  from  the  great  tower,  or 
some  similar  eminence,  might  ac- 
quaint members  what  necessity  for 
their  presence  existed.  Fancy,  for 
instance,  the  relief  an  honourable 
gentleman  would  experience  on  see- 
ing the  fine -weather  flag  up,  and 
knowing  thereby  that  something  of 
no  moment  was  being  discussed — 
a  local  railroad,  a  bill  to  enable 
some  one  to  marry  his  grandmother, 
or  a  measure  for  Ireland !  Imagine 
the  fog-signal  flying,  and  see  how 
instantaneously  it  would  be  appre- 
hended that  D.  G.  was  asking  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment a  question  so  intensely 
absurd'  as  to  show  a  state  of  ob- 
scurity in  his  own  faculties,  in  com- 
parison to  which  fog  is  a  thin  atmo- 
sphere. Or  mark  what  excitement 
would  be  felt  as  the  storm-drum 
was  hoisted,  telling  how  the  Gov- 
ernment craft  was  being  buffeted 
and  knocked  about,  and  the  lifeboat 
of  the  Opposition  manned  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship  if  abandoned ! 
What  a  mercy  to  those  poor,  hard- 
worked,  harassed,  and  wearied 
"  whips  !  "  what  a  saving  there 
would  be  in  club-frequenting  and 
in  cab-hire  !  Now  would  the  loun- 
ger, as  he  strolled  along  Pall-Mall, 
say,  "  No  need  to  hurry."  "  Light 
airs  of  wind  from  the  east "  means  a 
member  for  Galway  and  some  bal- 
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derdash  about  the  Greeks.  "  Thick 
weather  in  the  Channel"  implies 
troubles  in  Ireland  —  nothing  very 
new  or  interesting.  "  Dirty  wea- 
ther  to  the  east'ard"  would  show 
mischief  in  the  Danubian  provin- 
ces,  and  a  general  sense  of  unquiet 
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in  the  regions  of  the  Sultan  Red- 
cliffe.  These  are  hints  which  I  have 
not  patented,  and  the  chances  are 
that  "  My  Lords  "  will  speedily 
adopt  them,  and  call  them  their 
own. 


I'OREIGX   CLUBS. 


How  is  it,  will  any  one  tell  me, 
that  all  foreign  Clubs  are  so  ineffa- 
bly stupid  1  I  do  not  suspect  that 
we  English  are  pre-eminent  for  so- 
cial gifts  ;  and  yet  we  are  the  only 
nation  that  furnishes  clubable  men. 
Frenchmen  are  wittier,  Germans 
profounder,  Russians  —  externally 
at  least — more  courteous  and  ac- 
commodating ;  and  yet  their  Clubs 
are  mere  tripots — gambling  estab- 
lishments ;  and,  except  play,  no 
other  feature  of  Club-life  is  to  be 
found  in  them. 

To  give  a  Club  its  peculiar  "  ca- 
chet," its,  so  to  say,  trade -mark, 
you  require  a  class  of  men  who 
make  the  Club  their  home,  and 
whose  interest  it  is  that  all  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  should  be  as 
perfect,  as  well  ordered,  and  fric- 
tionless  as  may  be.  Good  furni- 
ture, good  servants,  good  lighting, 
good  cookery,  well-adjusted  tem- 
perature, and  a  well-chosen  cellar, 
are  all  essentials.  In  a  word,  the 
Club  is  to  be  the  realisation  of  what 
we  all  think  so  much  of — comfort. 
Now,  how  very  few  foreigners  either 
understand  or  care  for  this  !  Every 
one  who  has  travelled  abroad  has 
seen  the  "  Cercle,"  or  V  Union, 
or  whatever  its  name  be,  where 
men  of  the  highest  station — min- 
isters, ambassadors,  generals,  and 
suchlike — met  to  smoke  and  play 
whist,  with  a  sanded  floor,  a  dirty 
attendance,  and  yet  no  one  ever 
complained.  They  drank  detest- 
able beer,  and  inhaled  a  pestilent 
atmosphere,  and  sat  in  draughts, 
without  a  thought  that  there  was 
anything  to  be  remedied,  or  that 
human  skill  could  or  need  contrive 
anything  better  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 


When  these  establishments  were 
succeeded  by  the  modern  Club,  with 
its  carpeted  floor,  silk  hangings, 
ormolu  lamps,  and  velvet  couches, 
the  change  was  made  in  a  pure 
spirit  of  Anglomanie  \  somebody 
had  been  over  to  London,  and  come 
back  full  of  the  splendours  of  Pali- 
Mall.  The  work  of  imitation,  so  far 
as  decoration  went,  was  not  diffi- 
cult. Indeed,  in  some  respects,  in 
this  they  went  beyond  us,  but 
there  ended  the  success.  The  Club 
abroad  is  a  room  where  men  gam- 
ble and  talk  of  gambling,  but  no 
more  ;  it  is  not  a  Club. 

For  the  working  of  the  Club,  as 
for  that  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, a  special  class  are  required. 
It  is  the  great  masses  of  the  middle 
ranks  in  England,  varied  enough 
in  fortune,  education,  habits,  and 
tastes,  but  still  one  in  some  great 
condition  of  a  status,  that  supply 
the  materials  for  the  work  of  a 
parliamentary  government ;  and  it 
is  through  the  supply  of  a  large 
community  of  similar  people  that 
Clubs  are  maintained  in  their  ex- 
cellence with  us. 

For  the  success  of  a  Club  you 
need  a  number  of  men  perfectly 
incapable  of  all  life  save  such  as 
the  Club  supplies ;  who  repair  to  the 
Club,  not  alone  to  dine  and  smoke 
and  sup,  and  read  their  paper,  but 
to  interchange  thought  in  that 
blended  half -confidence  that  the 
Club  imparts  ;  to  hear  the  gossip 
of  the  day  told  in  the  spirit  of  men 
of  their  own  leanings  ;  to  ascertain 
what  judgments  are  passed  on  pub- 
lic events  and  public  characters  by 
the  people  they  like  to  agree  with  ; 
— in  fact,  to  give  a  sort  of  familiar 
domestic  tone  to  intercourse,  sug- 
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gesting  the  notion  that  the  Club  is 
a  species  of  sanctuary  where  men 
can  talk  at  their  ease.  The  men 
who  furnish  this  category  with  us 
are  neither  young  nor  old,  they  are 
the  middle-aged,  retaining  some  of 
the  spring  and  elasticity  of  youth, 
but  far  more  inclining  to  the  solid- 
ity of  riper  years.  If  they  frequent 
the  Opera,  it  is  to  a  stall,  not  to  the 
coulisses,  they  go.  They  are  more 
critical  than  they  used  to  be  about 
their  dinners,  and  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  mix  seltzer  with  the  cham- 
pagne. They  have  reached  that 
bourne  in  which  egotism  has  be- 
come an  institution  ;  and  by  the 
transference  of  its  working  to  the 
Club,  they  accomplish  that  marvel- 
lous creation  by  which  each  man 
sees  himself  and  his  ways  and  his 
wants  and  his  instincts  reflected  in 
a  thousand  varied  shapes. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  no  na- 
tion of  the  Continent  possesses — 
Spring,  and  middle-aged  people. 
You  may  be  young  for  a  good  long 
spell— some  have  been  known,  by 
the  judicious  appliances  of  art,  to 
keep  on  for  sixty  years  or  so ;  but 
when  you  do  pass  the  limit,  there  is 
no  neutral  territory — no  mezzo  ter- 
mine.  Fall  out  of  the  Young  Guard, 
and  you  must  serve  as  a  Veteran. 
The  levity  and  frivolity,  the  absence 
of  all  serious  interest  in  life,  which 
mark  the  leisure  classes  abroad,  fol- 
low men  sometimes  even  to  extreme 
old  age.  The  successive  changes  of 
temperament  and  taste  which  we 
mark  at  home  have  no  correlatives 
abroad.  The  foreigner  inhabits  at 
sixty  the  same  sort  of  world  he  did 
at  six -and -twenty:  he  does  not 
dance  so  much,  but  he  lingers  in 
the  ballroom,  and  he  is  just  as 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  little  naughty 
talk  that  amused  him  forty  years 
ago,  and  fully  as  much  interested 
to  hear  that  the  world  is  just  as 
false  and  as  wicked  as  it  used  to  be 
when  he  was  better  able  to  contri- 
bute to  its  frailty  and  wickedness. 

Not  one  of  these  men,  with  their 
padded  pectorals  and  dyed  whiskers, 
will  admit  that  they  are  of  an  age 
to  require  comfort.  They  are  ardent 
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youths  all  of  them,  turning  night 
into  day  as  of  old,  and  no  more 
sensible  of  fatigue  from  late  hours, 
hot  rooms,  and  dissipation,  than 
they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
back. 

Can  you  fancy  anything  less 
clubable  than  a  set  of  men  like  this  ? 
You  might  as  well  set  before  me 
the  stale  bon-bons  and  sugar-plums 
of  a  dessert  for  a  dinner,  as  ask  me 
to  take  such  people  for  associates 
and  companions.  The  tone  of  ever- 
lasting trifling  disgraces  even  idle- 
ness; and  these  men  contrive  in 
their  lives  to  reverse  the  laws  of 
physics,  since  it  is  by  their  very 
levity  that  they  fall. 

The  humoristic  temperament  is 
the  soul  of  Club- life.  It  is  the  keen 
appreciation  of  others  in  all  their 
varied  moods  and  shades  of  feeling 
that  imparts  the  highest  enjoyment 
to  that  strange  democracy,  the  Club  ; 
and  foreigners  are  immensely  de- 
ficient in  this  element.  They  are 
infinitely  readier,  smarter,  and  wit- 
tier than  Englishmen.  They  will 
hit  in  an  epigram  what  we  would 
take  an  hour  to  embrace  in  an  argu- 
ment ;  but,  for  the  racy  pleasure  of 
seeing  how  such  a  man  will  listen 
to  this,  what  such  another  will  say 
to  that,  how  far  individuality,  in 
fact,  will  mould  and  fashion  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  assimilate 
its  mental  food  to  its  own  digestive 
powers,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
Englishman  —  and  especially  the 
Englishman  of  the  Club. 

There  is  nothing  like  Major  Pen- 
dennis  to  be  found  from  Trolhatten 
to  Messina,  and  yet  Pendennis  is  a 
class  with  us ;  and  it  is  in  the  nicely- 
blended  selfishness  and  complais- 
ance, the  egotism  and  obligingness, 
that  we  find  the  purest  element  of 
Club-life. 

The  Parisian  are  the  best — far 
and  away  the  best — of  all  foreign 
Clubs ;  best  in  their  style  of  "get  up," 
decoration,  and  arrangement,  and 
best  also  in  tone  and  social  manner. 
The  St  Petersburg  Club  is  the  most 
gorgeous,  the  habits  the  most  costly, 
the  play  the  highest.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  that  a  young  Rus- 
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sian  noble  lost  in  one  evening  a 
sum  equal  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  Vienna  Club  is  good 
in  its  own  stiff  German  way,  but 
generally  speaking,  German  Clubs 
are  very  ill  arranged,  dirty,  and  com- 
fortless. The  Italian  are  better. 
Turin,  Naples,  and  Florence  have 
reasonably  good  Clubs.  Rome  has 
nothing  but  the  thing  called  the 
English  Club,  a  poorly-got-up  estab- 
lishment of  small  whist-players  and 
low  "  points." 

It  is  a  very  common  remark, 
that  costume  has  a  great  influence 
over  people's  conduct,  and  that 
the  man  in  his  shooting-jacket  will 
occasionally  give  way  to  impul- 
sive outbursts  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  yielding  to  in  his 
white  -  cravat  moments.  Whether 
this  be  strictly  true  or  not,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  style 
and  character  of  the  room  a  man 
sits  in  insensibly  affects  his  man- 
ner and  his  bearing,  and  that  the 
habits  which  would  not  be  deem- 
ed strange  in  the  low  -  ceilinged 
chamber,  with  the  sanded  floor 
and  the  "  mutton  lights,"  would  be 
totally  indecorous  in  the  richly- 
carpeted  room,  a  blaze  of  wax- 
light,  and  glittering  with  decora- 
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tion.  Now  this  alternating  between 
Club  and  Cafe  spoils  men  utterly. 
It  engenders  the  worst  possible 
style — a  double  manner.  The  over- 
stiffness  here  and  the  over-ease 
there  are  alike  faulty. 

The  great,  the  fatal  defect  of  all 
foreign  Clubs  is,  the  existence  of 
some  one,  perhaps  two  tyrants,  who, 
by  loud  talk,  swagger,  an  air  of  pre- 
sumed superiority  and  affectation 
of  "knowing  the  whole  thing," 
brow-beat  and  ride  rough  -  shod 
over  all  their  fellows.  It  is  in  the 
want  of  that  wholesome  corrective, 
public  opinion,  that  this  pesti- 
lence is  possible.  Of  public  opin- 
ion the  Continent  knows  next  to 
nothing  in  any  shape  ;  and  yet  it 
is  by  the  unwritten  judgments  of 
such  a  tribunal  that  society  is 
guided  in  England,  and  the  same 
law  that  discourages  the  bully,  sup- 
ports and  encourages  the  timid, 
without  either  the  one  or  the  other 
having  the  slightest  power  to  cor- 
rupt the  court,  or  coerce  its  de- 
crees. Club-life  is,  in  a  way,  the 
normal  school  for  parliamentary  de- 
meanour ;  and  until  foreigners  un- 
derstand the  Club,  they  will  never 
comprehend  the  etiquette  of  the 
"  Chamber." 


A   HINT   FOR   C.    S.   EXAMINERS. 


I  have  frequently  heard  medical 
men  declare  that  no  test  of  a  candi- 
date's fitness  to  be  admitted  as  a 
physician  was  equal  to  a  brief  ex- 
amination at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
man.  To  be  able  to  say,  *'  There  is 
a  patient ;  tell  us  his  malady,  arid 
what  you  will  do  for  it,"  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  long  hours  spent 
in  exploring  questions  of  minute 
anatomy  and  theoretical  physic.  In 
fact,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it 
was  more  than  likely  he  would  be 
the  best  who  would  make  the  least 
brilliant  figure  in  an  examination  ; 
and  the  man  whose  studies  had 
familiarised  him  with  everything 
from  Galen  to  John  Hunter,  would 
cut  just  as  sorry  a  figure  if  called 
on  to  treat  a  case  of  actual  malady. 


It  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 
All  that  mere  examination  can 
effect,  is  to  investigate  whether  an 
individual  has  duly  prepared  him- 
self for  the  discharge  of  certain 
functions  ;  but  it  never  can  pre- 
sume to  ascertain  whether  the  per* 
son  is  one  fitted  by  nature,  by 
habit,  by  taste,  or  inclination,  for 
the  duties  before  him.  Why,  the 
student  who  may  answer  the  most 
abstruse  questions  in  anatomy, 
may  himself  have  nerves  so  weak 
as  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood. 
The  physician  who  has  Paracelsus 
by  heart,  may  be  so  deficient  in 
that  tact  of  eye,  or  ear,  or  touch,  as 
to  render  his  learning  good  for  no- 
thing. Half  an  hour  in  an  hospital 
would,  however,  test  these  quali- 
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ties.  You  would  at  once  see  whe- 
ther the  candidate  was  a  mere 
mass  of  book-learning,  or  whether 
he  was  one  skilled  in  the  aspect 
of  disease,  trained  to  observe  and 
note  all  the  indications  of  malady, 
and  able  even  instantaneously  to 
pronounce  upon  the  gravity  of  a 
case  before  him.  This  is  exactly 
what  you  want.  No  examination 
of  a  man's  biceps  and  deltoid,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest  or  the  strength 
of  his  legs,  would  tell  you  whether 
he  was  a  good  swimmer — five  mi- 
nutes in  deep  water  would,  how- 
ever, decide  the  matter. 

Now,  I  shall  not  multiply  argu- 
ments to  prove  my  position.  I 
desire  to  be  practical  in  these 
"  O'Dowdiana,"  and  I  strive  not 
to  be  prosy.  What  I  would  like, 
then,  is  to  introduce  this  system  of 
— let  us  call  it — Test-examination 
into  the  Civil  Service. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the 
pedagogues  of  Burlington  House. 
I  think  highly  of  Ollendorf,  and 
]T  believe  Colenso's  Arithmetic  a 
great  institution.  I  venerate  the 
men  who  invent  the  impossible 
questions ;  but,  I  own,  I  have  the 
humblest  opinion  of  those  who 
answer  them.  I'd  as  soon  take  a 
circus  horse,  trained  to  fire  a  pistol 
and  sit  down  like  a  dog,  to  carry 
me  across  a  stiff  country,  as  I'd 
select  one  of  these  fellows  for  an 
employ  which  required  energy,  ac- 
tivity, or  ready-wittedness.  There 
is  no  such  inefficiency  as  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  and  this  is  the  very  quality 
instilled  by  the  whole  system.  Ask 
the  veterans  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
War-Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  Customs,  and  you  will  get  but 
the  same  report,  that  for  thorough 
incompetency  and  inordinate  con- 
ceit there  is  nothing  like  the  prize 
candidate  of  a  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation. Take  my  word  for  it,  you 
could  not  find  a  worse  pointer  than 
the  poodle  which  would  pick  you 
out  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

What  I  should  therefore  suggest 
is,  to  introduce  into  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice something  analogous  to  this 
clinical  examination ;  something 
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that  might  test  the  practical  fitness 
of  the  candidate,  and  show,  not 
whether  the  man  has  been  well  pre- 
pared by  a  "  grinder/'  but  whether 
he  be  a  heaven -born  tide-waiter, 
one  of  Nature's  own  gaugers  or 
vice-consuls. 

I  know  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this 
in  all  cases.  There  are  employ- 
ments, too,  wherein  it  is  not  called 
for.  Mere  clerkship,  for  instance, 
is  an  occupation  of  such  uniformity 
that  a  man  is  just  like  a  sewing- 
machine,  and  where,  the  work  being 
adjusted  to  him,  he  performs  it  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  There  are,  how- 
ever, stations  which  are  more  or  less 
provocative  of  tact  and  ready-wit- 
tedness, and  which  require  those 
qualities  which  schoolmasters  can- 
not give  nor  Civil  Service  examiners 
take  away ;  such  as  tact,  prompti- 
tude, quickness  in  emergency,  good- 
natured  ease,  patience,  and  pluck 
above  all.  These,  I  say,  are  great 
gifts,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we 
knew  how  to  find  them.  Let  us  take, 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  Messenger 
Service.  These  Foreign  Office  Mer- 
curies, who  travel  the  whole  globe 
at  a  pace  only  short  of  the  telegraph, 
are  wonderful  fellows,  and  must 
of  necessity  be  very  variously  en- 
dowed. What  capital  sleepers,  and 
yet  how  easily  awakened  !  What  a 
deal  of  bumping  must  their  heads 
be  equal  to  !  What  an  indifference 
must  they  be  endowed  with  to  bad 
roads  and  bad  dinners,  bad  ser- 
vants arid  bad  smells !  How  pa- 
tient they  must  be  here — how  per- 
emptory there  !  How  they  must 
train  their  stomach  to  long  fast- 
ings, and  their  skins  to  little  soap ! 
What  can  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion discover  of  all  or  any  of  these 
aptitudes  ?  Is  it  written  in  Ollen- 
dorf, think  you,  how  many  hours 
a  man  can  sit  in  a  caleche  1  Will 
decimal  fractions  support  his  back 
or  strengthen  his  lumbar  vertebrae  ? 
What  system  of  inquiry  will  declare 
whether  the  weary  traveller  will  not 
oversleep  himself,  or  smash  the  head 
of  his  postilion  for  not  awaking  him 
at  a  frontier  1  How  will  you  test 
readiness,  endurance,  politeness,  fa- 
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miliarity  with  'Bradshaw,'  and  Con- 
tinental moneys  1 

I  think  I  have  hit  on  a  plan  for 
this,  suggested  to  me,  I  frankly 
own,  by  analogy  with'  the  clinical 
system.  I  would  lay  out  the  Green 
Park — it  is  convenient  to  Downing 
Street,  and  well  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose— as  a  map  of  Europe,  marking 
out  the  boundaries  of  each  country, 
and  stationing  posts  to  represent 
capital  cities.  At  certain  frontiers 
I  would  station  representatives  of 
the  different  nations  as  distinctly 
marked  as  I  could  procure  them : 
that  is  to  say,  I'd  have  a  very 
polite  Frenchman,  a  very  rude  and 
insolent  Prussian,  a  sulky  Belgian, 
a  roguish  Italian,  and  an  extremely 
dirty  Russian.  Leicester  Square 
could  supply  all.  It  being  all 
duly  prepared,  I'd  start  my  candi- 
date, with  a  heavy  bag  filled  with  its 
usual  contents  of,  let  us  say,  a  large 
box  of  cigars,  a  set  of  fire-irons, 
twenty  pots  of  preserved  meats,  a 
case  of  stuffed  birds,  four  cricket- 
balls,  and  a  photograph  machine, 
some  blue-books,  and  a  dozen  of 
blacking.  I'd  start  him  with  this, 
saying  simply,  "  Vienna,  calling  at 
Stuttgart  and  Turin ; "  not  a  word 
more ;  and  then  I'd  watch  my  man 
— how  he'd'cross  the  Channel — how 
he'd  cajole  Moosoo — and  whether 
he'd  make  straight  for  the  Rhine 
or  get  entangled  in  Belgian  railroads. 
I'd  soon  see  how  he  dealt  with  the 
embarrassments  of  the  roads  and 
relished  the  bad  diet ;  and  not  alone 
would  I  test  him  by  hardships  and 
hunger,  fatigue  and  occasional  up- 
sets ;  but  I'd  try  his  powers  of  self- 
resistance  by  surrounding  him  with 
dissolute  young  attaches  given  to 
blind  hookey  and  lansquenet.  I'd 
have  him  invited  to  ravishing  orgies, 
and  tempted  in  as  many  ways  as  St 
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Anthony ;  and  all  these  after  long 
privations.  Then  I'd  have  him 
kept  waiting  either  under  a  blazing 
sun  or  a  deep  snow,  or  both  alter- 
nately, to  test  his  cerebral  organisa- 
tion ;  and  I'd  try  him  with  impure 
drinking  water  and  damp  sheets  ; 
and,  last  of  all,  on  his  return,  I'd 
make  him  pass  his  accounts  before 
some  old  monster  of  official  savagery, 
who  would  repeatedly  impugn  his 
honesty,  call  out  for  vouchers,  and 
d — n  his  eyes.  The  man  "  who 
came  out  strong"  after  all  these 
difficulties  I  would  accept  as  fully 
equal  to  his  responsibilities,  for  it 
would  not  be  alone  in  intellectuals 
he  had  been  tested  :  the  man's  tem- 
per, his  patience,  his  powers  of  en- 
durance, his  physical  strength,  his 
resources  in  emergency,  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  difficulty,  and,  last  of 
all,  his  self-devotion  in  matters  of 
official  discipline,  enabling  him  to 
combine  with  all  the  noble  qualities 
of  a  man  the  submissive  attrac- 
tions of  a  spaniel. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  asks  some  one, 
"  that  all  these  graces  and  accom- 
plishments can  be  had  for  .£500  per 
annum  1 "  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  It 
is  a  cheap  age  we  live  in;  and  if 
you  wanted  a  shipload  of  clever 
fellows  for  a  new  colony,  I'd  en- 
gage to  supply  you  on  easier 
terms  than  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  gardeners  or  strong-boned 
housemaids. 

Last  of  all,  this  scheme  might  be 
made  no  small  attraction  in  this 
economical  era — what  is  called  self- 
supporting  ;  for  the  public  might 
be  admitted  to  paid  seats,  whence 
they  could  learn  European  geogra- 
phy by  a  new  and  easy  method. 
"Families  admitted  at  a  reduced 
rate,  Schools  and  Seminaries  half- 
price." 


OP  SOME  OLD  DOGS  IN  OFFICE. 


Whenever  the  Budget  comes  on 
for  discussion  there  are  some  three 
or  four  speakers,  of  whom  Mr  Wil- 
liams of  Lambeth  is  sure  to  be  one 
ready  to  suggest  certain  obvious 


economies  by  the  suppression  of 
some  foreign  missions,  such  as  Dres- 
den, Hanover,  Stuttgart,  &c.  They 
have  not,  it  is  true,  anything  forci- 
ble or  pungent  to  say  on  the  sub- 
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ject;  but  as  they  say  the  same 
thing  every  year,  the  chances  are 
that,  on  the  drip -drip  principle, 
they  will  at  last  succeed  either  in 
abolishing  these  appointments,  or 
reducing  the  salaries  of  those  who 
hold  them. 

Ministers  of  course  defend  them, 
and  Opposition  leaders,  who  hope 
one  day  to  be  Ministers,  will  also 
blandly  say  a  word  or  two  in  their 
favour.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't 
think  the  country  cares  much  about 
the  matter,  or  interests  itself  more 
deeply  who  drones  away  life  at  Han- 
over than  who  occupies  an  apart- 
ment at  Hampton  Court.  In  each 
case  it  is  a  sort  of  dowager  asylum, 
where  antiquated  respectability  may 
rest  and  be  thankful. 

The  occupants  of  these  snug 
berths,  however  far  from  England, 
— at  least  in  so  far  as  regards  any 
knowledge  of  public  opinion — are 
sure  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  these 
suggestions  for  their  suppression. 
Poor  pigeons!  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  sorry  sportsman  it  is  who 
fires  at  you,  you'd  never  flutter  a 
wing.  Be  of  good  heart,  I  say. 
Even  if  Williams' s  gun  go  off  at  all, 
the  recoil  may  hurt  himself,  but  it 
will  never  damage  you.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  "  the  smooth-Bore  of 
Lambeth  never  hit  anything  yet." 
This  assurance  of  mine — I  have 
given  it  scores  of  times  personally — 
never  gives  the  comfort  that  it 
ought;  for  these  timid  souls,  bul- 
lied by  long  dealings  with  the  Of- 
fice—  tormented,  as  Mr  Carlyle 
would  say,  with  much  First  Clerk — 
grow  to  be  easily  panic-stricken, 
and  have  gloomy  nightmares  of  a 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  more 
life -certificates  nor  any  quarter- 
days. 

I  cannot  enter  into  their  feelings, 
but  I  suppose  they  are  reasonable. 
I  conclude  that  one  would  like  to 
have  a  salary,  and  to  be  paid  it 
punctually.  Self-preservation  is  a 
law  that  we  all  recognise ;  and  some 
of  these  officials  may  possibly  feel 
that  there  is  no  other  line  of  life 
open  to  them,  and  that,  if  you  take 
away  from  them  their  mission,  they 
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will  be  poor  indeed.  You  will  think 
me  perhaps  as  absurd  as  Mrs  Nick- 
leby,  who  connected  roast-pork  and 
canaries,  if  •  I  confess  to  you  that  it 
is  an  old  mastiff  that  my  father  had 
when  I  was  a  boy  that  brought  these 
people  very  forcibly  to  my  mind. 
Poor  old  Turco ! — I  can't  know  how 
old  he  was,  but  he  was  nearly  blind, 
exceedingly  feeble,  intensely  stupid, 
and  much  given  to  sleep.  Still, 
whenever  any  one  of  the  family — he 
didn't  mind  the  servants — would  go 
out  to  the  stableyard,  he'd  rouse 
himself  up,  and,  affecting  to  believe 
it  was  an  intruder,  he'd  give  a  fierce 
bark  or  two,  when,  discovering  his 
error,  he'd  wag  his  tail  and  go  back 
to  his  den — all  this  being  evidently 
done  to  show  that  he  was  as  vigilant 
as  ever — a  sort  of  protest,  that  said, 
"  Don't  believe  one  word  about  my 
being  blind  and  toothless,  still  less 
flatter  yourself  that  the  place  is  se- 
cure. It  requires  all  my  activity 
and  watchfulness  to  protect ;  but 
go  back  in  peace,  I'm  ready  for 
them." 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  Turco 
is  doing  at  Munich  and  Dresden. 
Whenever  Williams  comes  out  with 
a  hint  that  he  is  not  wanted,  Turco 
makes  a  furious  noise,  rushes  here 
and  there  after  a  turkey-cock  if  he 
can  find  one,  and  thoroughly  satis- 
fies the  family  that  he  is  an  invalu- 
able beast,  and  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Like  Turco,  too,  who  always 
barked,  or  tried  to  bark,  whenever 
he  heard  any  noise  or  commotion 
going  on  outside,  these  people  are 
sure  to  make  an  uproar  if  there  be 
any  excitement  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. No  sooner  did  Schleswig- 
Holstein  begin  to  trouble  the  world, 
than  despatches  began  to  pour  in 
from  places  that  a  few  weeks  before 
even  the  messengers  scarcely  knew 
on  the  map.  They  related  inter- 
views with  unknown  princes  and 
unheard-of  ministers,  and  spoke  of 
hopes,  fears,  wishes,  and  anxieties 
of  people  who  had  not,  to  our  ap- 
preciation, a  more  palpable  exist- 
ence than  the  creatures  of  the 
heathen  mythology !  Much  grumb- 
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ling,  and  sore  of  ear,  Williams  goes 
back  to  his  kennel. 

"What !  suppress  the  mission  at 
Hohen-Schweinstadt,  when  I  hold 
here,"  exclaims  the  Minister,  "  the 
admirable  report  of  our  diplomatic 
agent  on  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  that  important  capital  1  Will  the 
honourable  gentleman,  to  whose 
long  experience  of  foreign  politics  I 
am  ready  to  bow,  inform  me  how 
the  relations  of  England  with  the 
Continent  are  to  be  carried  on  un- 
less through  the  intervention  of 
such  appointments  ?  Can  the  hon- 
ourable member  for "  (a  ship- 
owner, perhaps)  "carry  on  his  great 
and  important  business  without 
agencies  ]  Can  the  honourable  gen- 
tleman himself "  (a  brewer)  "  be 
certain  that  the  invigorating  and 
admirable  produce  of  his  manufac- 
ture will  attain  the  celebrity  that  it 
merits,  or  become  the  daily  bever- 
age of  countless  thousands  in  the 
tropics,  unassisted  by  those  aids 
which  to  commerce  or  diplomacy 
are  alike  indispensable  1 "  This  is 
very  like  the  Premier's  eloquence. 
I  almost  think  I  am  listening  to 
him,  and  even  see  the  smile  of 
triumph  with  which  he  appeals  at 
the  peroration  to  his  friends  to 
cheer  him.  Turco  is  safe  this 
time;  and,  better  still,  he  need 
never  bark  again  till  next  Easter 
and  another  Budget. 

It  is  a  very  curious  thing  —  it 
opens  a  whole  realm  of  speculation 
— how  small  and  few  are  the  de- 
vices of  humanity.  We  fancy  we 
are  progressing  simply  because  we 
change.  We  give  up  alchemy,  and 
we  believe  in  medicine;  we  scout 
witchcraft,  and  we  take  to  spirit- 
rapping;  and  instead  of  monas- 
teries and  monks,  we  have  missions 
and  plenipotentiaries.  If  it  be  a 
fine  thing  to  die  for  one's  country, 
it's  a  pleasant  one  to  live  for  it; 
to  know  that  you  inhabit  an  impene- 
trable retreat,  where  no  "  Own  Corre- 
spondents" ever  invade,  and  where, 
if  it  was  not  for  Williams,  no  sense  of 
fear  or  alarm  could  come  to  disturb 
the  tranquil  surface  of  a  stagnant 
existence. 
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It  is  astonishing,  too,  what  a 
wholesome  dread  and  apprehension 
of  England  and  English  power  is 
maintained  through  the  means  of 
these  small  legations  in  secluded 
spots  of  the  Continent,  in  remote 
little  duchies,  without  trade  or  com- 
merce, far  away  from  the  sea,  where 
no  one  ever  heard  of  imports  or  ex- 
ports, and  the  name  of  Gladstone 
had  never  been  spoken.  In  such 
places  as  these,  a  meddlesome  old 
envoy,  with  plenty  of  spare  time  on 
hand,  often  gets  us  thoroughly  hated, 
always  referring  to  England  as  a 
sort  of  court  of  last  appeal  on  every 
question,  social,  moral,  religious,  or 
political,  and  dimly  alluding  to 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  kind  of  Rha- 
damanthus,  whose  judgments  fall 
heavily  on  ill-doers. 

The  helpless  hopeless  condition  of 
small  states  in  all  such  conflicts  was 
actually  pitiable.  The  poor  little 
trembling  King  Charles  dog  in  the 
cage  of  the  lion,  and  who  felt  that 
he  only  lived  on  sufferance,  was 
the  type  of  them.  I  remember  an 
incident  which  occurred  some  years 
ago  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  which 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  An 
English  stranger  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
after  washing  his  hands,  threw  his 
basinful  of  soap-and-water  out  of 
the  window  just  as  the  Grand- 
duke  was  passing,  deluging  his  im- 
perial highness  from  head  to  foot. 
The  stranger  hurried  at  once  to  the 
street,  and,  throwing  himself  before 
the  dripping  sovereign,  made  the 
most  humble  and  apologetic  ex- 
cuses for  his  act ;  but  the  Grand- 
duke  stopped  him  short  at  once,  say- 
ing, "  There,  there !  say  no  more 
of  it ;  don't  mention  the  matter  to 
any  one,  or  I  shall  get  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  Palmerston,  and 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  round  sum 
to  you  for  damages  !  " 

After  all,  one  could  say  for  these 
small  posts  in  diplomacy  what,  I 
think  it  was  Croker  said  for  cer- 
tain rotten  boroughs  in  former  days, 
"  If  you  had  not  had  such  posts, 
you  would  have  lost  the  services  of 
a  number  of  able  and  instructive 
men,  who,  entering  public  life  by 
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the  small  door,  are  sure  to  leave  it 
by  the  grand  entrance." 

These  small  missions  are  very 
often  charming  centres  of  society 
in  places  one  would  scarcely  hope 
for  it ;  and  from  these  little-known 
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legations,  every  now  and  then,  issue 
men  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  for 
Williams  to  bark  at,  and  whom, 
even  if  he  were  rabid,  he  would 
not  bite. 


DECLINE   OF   THE   DRAMA. 


What  a  number  of  ingenious 
reasons  have  been  latterly  given 
for  the  decline  of  the  Drama,  and 
the  decrease  of  interest  now  felt  for 
the  stage.  Some  aver  that  people 
are  nowadays  too  cultivated,  too 
highly  educated,  to  take  pleasure  in 
a  play  ;  others  opine  that  the  novel 
has  supplanted  the  drama ;  others 
again  declare  that  it  is  the  preva- 
lence of  a  religious  sentiment  on  the 
subject  that  has  damaged  theatrical 
representation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  take  a  totally  different  view  of 
the  subject.  My  notion  is  this  : 
the  world  will  never  pay  a  high 
price  for  an  inferior  article,  if  it 
can  obtain  a  first-rate  one  for  no- 
thing; in  other  words,  people  are 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  actors  are  not  to  be  found  on 
the  boards  of  the  Haymarket  or  the 
Adelphi,  but  in  the  world  at  large — 
at  the  Exchange,  in  the  parks,  on 
railroads  or  river -steamers,  at  the 
soirees  of  learned  societies,  in  Par- 
liament, at  Civic  dinners  or  Episco- 
pal visitations. 

Why  has  the  masquerade  ceased 
to  interest  and  amuse  ?  Simply 
because  no  travestie  of  costume,  no 
change  of  condition,  is  so  strikingly 
ludicrous  as  what  we  see  on  every 
side  of  us.  The  illiterate  man  with 
the  revenue  of  a  prince ;  the  mil- 
lionaire who  cannot  write  his  name, 
and  whom  yesterday  we  saw  as  a 
navvy ;  the  Emperor  who,  a  few 
years  back,  lodged  over  the  boot- 
maker's ;  the  out-at-elbow  followers 
of  imperial  fortune,  now  raised  to 
the  highest  splendour,  and  dispens- 
ing hospitalities  more  than  regal  in 
magnificence ; — these  are  the  spec- 
tacles which  make  the  masquerade 
a  tiresome  mockery ;  and  it  is  exactly 
because  we  get  the  veritable  article 


for  nothing  that  we  neither  seek 
playhouse  nor  ballroom,  but  go 
out  into  the  streets  and  highways 
for  our  drama,  and  take  our  Kembles 
and  Macreadys  as  we  find  them,  at 
taverns,  at  railway-stations,  on  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Malvern,  or  the 
breezy  cliffs  of  Brighton.  Once 
admit  that  the  wild-flower  plucked 
at  random  has  more  true  delicacy 
of  tint  and  elegance  of  form,  and 
there  is  no  going  back  to  the  taste- 
less mockery  of  artificial  wax  and 
wire.  The  broad  boards  of  real 
life  are  the  true  stage ;  and  he 
who  cannot  find  matter  of  interest 
or  amusement  in  the  piece  per- 
formed, may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
cause  is  in  himself,  and  not  in  the 
drama.  Some  will  say,  the  world 
is  just  what  it  always  was.  People 
are  no  more  fictitious  now  than  at 
any  other  time.  There  was  always, 
and  there  will  be  always,  a  certain 
amount  of  false  pretension  in  life 
which  you  may,  if  you  like,  call 
acting.  And  to  this  I  demur  in 
toto,  and  assert  that  as  every  age 
has  its  peculiar  stamp  of  military 
glory,  or  money-seeking,  or  religious 
fervour,  or  dissipation,  or  scientific 
discovery,  or  unprofitable  trifling, 
so  the  mark  of  our  own  time  will 
be  found  to  be  its  thorough  un- 
reality. Every  one  is  in  travestie. 
Selfishness  is  got  up  to  play  phil- 
anthropy, apathy  to  perform  zeal, 
intense  self-seeking  goes  in  for 
love  of  country ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  and  vul- 
gar minds  of  all  Europe  now  directs 
and  disposes  of  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  all  Christendom. 

Daily  habit  familiarises  us  with 
the  acting  of  the  barrister.  His 
generous  trustfulness,  his  love  of  all 
that  is  good,  his  scorn  for  Vice,  his 
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noble  pity,  and  the  withering  sar- 
casm with  which  he  scathes  the  ill- 
doer,  we  know,  can  be  had,  in 
common  cases,  for  ten  pounds  ten 
shillings  ;  and  five  times  as  much 
will  enlist  in  our  service  the  same 
qualities  in  a  less  diluted  form ; 
while,  by  quadrupling  the  latter 
sum,  we  arrive  at  a  self-devotion 
before  which  brotherly  love  pales, 
and  old  friendships  seem  a  cold  and 
selfish  indifferentism.  We  had  con- 
tracted for  this  man's  acuteness, 
his  subtlety,  his  quick  perception, 
and  his  ready -wittedness;  but  he 
gives,  besides  these,  his  hearty  trust- 
fulness, his  faith  in  our  honour,  his 
conviction  in  our  integrity :  he 
knows  our  motives  ;  he  has  been 
inside  our  bosom,  and  comes  out  to 
declare  that  all  is  pure  and  spot- 
less there  ;  and  he  does  this  with  a 
trembling  lip  and  a  swelling  throat, 
the  sweat  on  his  brow  and  the  tear 
in  his  eye,  it  being  all  the  while  a 
matter  of  mere  accident  that  he 
had  not  been  engaged  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  all  the  love  he 
bears  us  been  "  briefed "  for  the 
defendant. 

Look  at  the  physician,  too.  Who 
is  it,  thenj  enters  the  sick-room  with 
the  footfall  of  a  cat,  and  draws  our 
curtain  as  gently  as  a  zephyr  might 
stir  a  rose-leaf,  whose  tender  accents 
fall  softly  on  our  ear,  and  who  asks 
with  the  fondest  anxiety  how  we  have 
passed  the  night  ?  Who  is  it  that 
cheers,  consoles,  encourages,  and 
supports  us  ]  Who  associates  him- 
self with  our  sufferings,  and  winces 
under  our  pain,  and  as  suddenly 
rallies  as  we  grow  better,  and  joins 
in  our  little  sickbed  d  rolleries "(  Wh  o 
does  all  these  1 — a  consummate  ac- 
tor, who  takes  from  thirty  to  forty 
daily  "benefits,"  and  whose  per- 
formances are  paid  at  a  guinea  a 
scene  ! 

The  candidate  on  the  hustings,  the 
Government  commissioner  on  his 
tour  of  inspection,  the  vicar-general 
of  my  lord  bishop,  the  admiral  on 
his  station,  the  minister  at  the 
grand-ducal  Court,  are  all  good 
specimens  of  common  acting — parts 
which  can  be  filled  with  very  ordi- 
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nary  capacities,  and  not  above  the 
powers  of  everyday  artists.  They 
conjugate  but  one  verb,  and  on  its 
moods  and  tenses  they  trade  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  These  men 
never  soar  into  the  heroic  regions 
of  the  drama  ;  they  infuse  no  ima- 
gination into  their  parts.  They  are 
as  unpoetical  as  a  lord-in-waiting. 
There  are  but  two  stops  on  their 
organ.  They  are  bland,  or  they  are 
overbearing ;  they  are  either  beauti- 
fully gentle,  or  they  are  terrible  in 
their  wrath. 

It  is  a  strange  feature  of  our  age 
that  the  highest  walk  of  the  real- 
life  drama  should  be  given  up  to 
the  men  of  money,  and  that  Fin- 
ance should  be  the  most  suggestive 
of  all  that  is  creative,  fanciful,  and 
imaginative.  What  a  commentary 
on  our  era  !  It  is  no  paradox  I 
pronounce  here.  The  greatest  actor 
I  ever  saw,  the  most  consummate 
artist,  was  a  railroad  contractor ; 
that  is,  he  had  more  persuasiveness, 
more  of  that  magnetic  captivation 
which  subordinates  reason  to  mere 
hope,  than  any  one  I  ever  listened 
to.  He  scorned  the  pictorial,  he 
despised  all  landscape  effects,  he 
summoned  to  his  aid  no  assistance 
from  gorge  or  mountain,  no  deep- 
bosomed  wood  or  bright  eddying 
river ;  he  was  a  man  of  culverts 
and  cuttings,  of  quartz  arid  lime- 
stone and  flint ;  with  a  glance  he 
could  estimate  traffic,  and  with  the 
speed  of  the  lightning  flash  tell 
you  what  dividend  could  come  of 
the  shares. 

It  was,  however,  in  results  that 
he  was  grandiose.  Hear  him  on 
the  theme  of  a  completed  line,  a 
newly-opened  tunnel,  or  a  finished 
viaduct — it  was  a  Poem  !  Such  a 
picture  of  gushing  beatitude  as  he 
could  paint !  It  was  the  golden 
age  —  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
peace  on  every  side ;  the  song  of 
the  husbandman  at  his  plough 
mingling  with  the  hum  of  the  vil- 
lage school ;  the  thousand  forms 
of  civilisation,  from  cheap  sugar 
to  penny  serials,  that  would  perme- 
ate the  land  ;  the  peasant  study- 
ing social  science  over  his  tea,  and 
3G 
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the    railway  -  guard    supping     his     Continental  Cabinets,  all  would  go 
cheap  Gladstone 


supping 
as  he  speculat- 
ed on  the  Antiquity  of  Man.  Never 
was  such  an  Eden  on  earth,  and  all 
to  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a 
mere  million  or  two,  with  a  "limited 
liability." 

With  what  a  grand  contempt 
this  great  man  talked  of  the  people 
who  busied  themselves  in  the  vis- 
ionary pursuits  of  politics  or  litera- 
ture, or  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  Arts  or  Field-sports  !  With 
him  earthworks  were  the  grandest 
achievements  of  humanity,  and 
there  was  no  such  civiliser  as  a 
parliamentary  train.  Had  he  been 
simply  an  enthusiast,  that  fatal 
false  logic  that  will  track  enthusiasm 
—  however  it  be  guided  —  would 
have  betrayed  him,  but  the  man 
was  not  an  enthusiast — he  was  a 
great  actor  ;  and  while  to  capital- 
ists and  speculators  he  appealed  by 
all  the  seductive  inducements  of 
profits,  premiums,  and  preference 
shares,  to  the  outer  and  unmoneyed 
world  he  made  his  approaches  by 
a  beautiful  and  touching  philan- 
thropy. 

Did  he  believe  in  all  this  1 
Heaven  knows.  He  talked  and 
acted  as  if  he  did;  and  though, 
when  I  last  saw  him,  he  had 
smashed  his  banker,  ruined  his 
company,  and  beggared  the  share- 
holders, he  was  high-hearted,  hope- 
ful, and  buoyant  as  ever.  It  was 
a  general  who  had  lost  a  battle, 
but  he  meant  to  recruit  another 
army.  It  was  some  accidental  ru- 
mour of  a  war — some  stupid  dis- 
turbance on  the  Danube  or  the 
Black  Sea — that  had  frightened  capi- 
tal and  made  "  money  tight."  The 
scheme  itself  was  a  glorious  pro- 
ject—  an  unrivalled  investment. 
Never  was  there  such  a  paying 
line  —  innumerable  towns,  filled 
with  a  most  migratory  population, 
ever  on  the  move,  and  only  need- 
ing to  learn  the  use  of  certain  lux- 
uries to  be  constantly  in  demand 
of  them. 

With  a  good  harvest,  however,  and 
money  easy,  if  Lord  Russell  could 
only  be  commonly  civil  to  the 


well  yet.  The  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence would  be  diffused  over  the 
earth — food  would  be  cheap,  taxa- 
tion reduced,  labour  plenty,  and 
"  then,  sir,  these  worthy  people 
shall  have  their  line,  if  I  die  for 
it." 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  in 
Borneo's  love  or  Othello's  jealousy. 
I  cannot,  let  me  do  all  that  I  will, 
accept  them  as  real,  even  in  their 
most  impassioned  moments,  and  yet 
this  other  man  holds  me  captive. 
If  I  had  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
world,  I'd  put  it  into  his  scheme, 
and  I  really  feel  that,  in  not  borrow- 
ing the  money  to  make  a  venture, 
I  am  a  poor-spirited  creature  that 
has  not  the  courage  to  win  his  way 
to  fortune. 

And  yet  these  fellows  have  no 
aid  from  dress  or  make-up.  They 
are  not  surrounded  with  all  the 
appliances  that  aid  a  deception. 
They  come  to  us  in  their  everyday 
apparel,  and  mayhap,  at  inopportune 
moments,  when  we  are  weary,  or 
busy,  or  out  of  sorts,  to  talk  of  what 
we  are  not  interested  in,  and  have 
no  relish  for.  With  their  marvellous 
tact  they  conquer  apathy  and  over- 
come repugnance ;  they  gain  a  hear- 
ing, and  they  obtain  at  least  time 
for  more.  There  is  much  in  what 
they  say  that  we  feel  no  interest  in ; 
but  now  and  then  they  do  touch  a 
chord  that  vibrates  within  us ;  and 
when  they  do  so,  it  is  like  magic 
the  instinct  with  which  they  know 
it.  It  was  that  Roman  camp,  that 
lead -mine,  that  trout -stream,  or 
that  paper-mill,  did  the  thing ;  and 
the  rogue  saw  it  as  plainly  as  if  he 
had  a  peep  into  our  brain,  and 
could  read  our  thoughts  like  a 
printed  book.  These  then,  I  say, 
are  the  truly  great  actors,  who 
walk  the  boards  of  life  with  un- 
written parts,  who  are  the  masters  of 
our  emotions,  even  to  the  extent  of 
taking  away  our  money,  and  who 
demand  our  trustfulness  as  a  right 
not  to  be  denied  them. 

Now,  what  a  poor  piece  of  mock- 
ery, of  false  tinsel  and  fringe  and 
folly  and  pretence,  is  your  stage- 
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player  beside  one  of  these  fellows ! 
Who  is  going  to  sit  three  weary 
hours  at  the  Haymarket,  bored  by 
the  assumed  plausibility  of  the 
actor,  when  the  real,  the  actual, 
the  positive  thing  that  he  so  poorly 
simulates  is  to  be  met  on  the  rail- 
road, at  the  station,  in  the  club,  on 
the  chain-pier,  or  the  penny  steamer  ? 
Is  there  any  one,  I  ask,  who  will 
pay  to  see  the  plaster-cast  when  he 
can  behold  the  marble  original  for 
nothing  1  You  say,  "  Are  you  going 
to  the  masquerade  ? "  and  I  answer, 
"  I  am  at  it."  Circumspice  !  Look 
at  the  mock  royalties  hunting 
(Louis  XIV.  fashion)  in  the  deep 
woods  of  Fontainebleau.  Look  at 
haughty  lords  and  ladies  —  the 
haughtiest  the  earth  has  ever  seen 
—  vying  in  public  testimonies  of 
homage — as  we  saw  a  few  days 
ago — to  the  very  qualities  that,  if 
they  mean  anything,  mean  the  sab- 
version  of  their  order.  Look  at  the 
wasteful  abundance  of  a  prison 
dietary,  and  the  laudable  economy 
which  half-starves  the  workhouse. 
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Look  at  the  famished  curate,  with 
little  beyond  Greek  roots  to  sup- 
port him,  and  see  the  million- 
aire, who  can  but  write  his  name, 
with  a  princely  fortune;  and  do 
you  want  Webster  or  Buckstone 
to  give  these  "characters"  more 
point  1 

Will  you  take  a  box  for  the  '  Co- 
medy of  Errors/  when  you  can  walk 
into  the  Chancery  Court  for  nothing? 
Will  you  pay  for  '  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,'  when  a  friendly  order  can 
admit  you  to  the  House  1  And  as 
for  a  '  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,' 
commend  me  to  Commissioner 
Goulburn  in  Bankruptcy ;  while 
*  Love's  Last  Shift '  is  daily  per- 
formed at  the  Court  of  Probate, 
under  the  distinguished  patronage 
of  Judge  Wills.  Is  there  any  need 
to  puzzle  one's  head  over  the  de- 
cline of  the  drama,  then?  You  might 
as  well  ask  if  a  moderate  smoker 
will  pay  exorbitantly  for  dried  cab- 
bage leaves,  when  he  can  have  prime 
Cubans  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
them  i 
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I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
read  more  pompous  nonsense  than 
was  talked  a  few  days  ago  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  pensions  for 
retired  colonial  governors. 

On  all  ordinary  occasions  the 
strongest  case  a  man  can  have  with 
the  British  public  is  to  be  an  ill- 
used  man — that  is  to  say,  if  you  be 
a  man  of  mark,  or  note,  or  station. 
To  be  ill-used,  as  one  poor,  friend- 
less, and  ignoble,  is  no  more  than 
the  complement  of  your  condition. 
It  is  in  the  fitness  of  things  that 
pauperism,  which  we  English  have 
declared  to  be  illegal,  should  nei- 
ther be  fondled  nor  caressed.  To 
be  ill-used  profitably  there  must  be 
something  pictorial  in  your  case  ; 
it  must  have  its  reliefs  of  light  as 
well  as  shade.  There  must  be  little 
touches,  a  bright  "has  been,"  sunny 
spots  of  a  happy  past.  Without 
the  force  of  these  contrasts,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  establishing  the 


grand  grievance  which  is  embodied 
in  ill-usage. 

Now,  Mr  B.  C.  who  brought  on 
this  motion  was  a  sorry  artist,  and 
the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  his 
case  was,  that  as  we  secured  the 
services  of  eminent  and  able  men, 
we  ought  to  pay  them  "  properly/' 
Why,  in  that  one  word  "  properly  " 
lay  the  whole  question.  What  con- 
stitutes proper  payment?  Every 
career  in  life  carries  with  it  some 
circumstance  either  of  advantage 
or  the  reverse,  which  either  com- 
pensates for  the  loss  of  a  material 
benefit,  or  is  requited  by  some  ad- 
dition of  a  tangible  profit.  The 
educated  man  who  accepts  three 
hundred  a-year  in  the  Church  is 
not  recompensed,  or  considered  to 
be  recompensed,  by  this  miserable 
pittance.  It  is  in  the  respect,  the 
influence,  the  power,  and  the  rever- 
ence that  attach  to  his  calling  he 
is  rewarded.  Place  a  layman  in 
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the  parish  beside  him  with  that  in- 
come, and  mark  the  difference  of 
their  stations  !  The  same  of  the 
soldier.  Why  or  how  does  seven- 
and- sixpence  diurnally  represent 
one  the  equal  of  the  best  in  any 
society  of  the  land  1  Simply  by  a 
conventional  treaty,  by  which  we 
admit  that  a  man,  at  the  loss  of  so 
much  hard  cash,  may  enjoy  a  sta- 
tion which  bears  no  imaginable  pro- 
portion to  his  means. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
communities  who,  addressing  them- 
selves to  acquire  wealth  and  riches, 
care  very  little  for  the  adventitious 
advantages  of  social  state.  As  it  is 
told  of  Theodore  Hook,  at  a  Lord 
Mayor's  feast,  that  he  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork  at  the  fifth 
course,  and  declared  "  he  would 
take  the  rest  out  in  money ; "  so 
there  are  scores  of  people  who  "  go 
in"  for  the  actual  and  the  real. 
They  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
who  "take  out"  their  social  status 
partly  in  condition  partly  in  cash, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  curate  and 
the  captain. 

Almost  every  man,  at  his  outset 
in  life,  makes  some  computation  of 
how  much  his  career  can  pay  him 
in  money,  how  much  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  rank  and  station.  The 
bailiff  on  the  estate  makes  very  of- 
ten a  far  better  income  than  the 
village  doctor;  but  do  you  believe 
that^Esculapius  would  change  places 
with  him  for  all  that  1  Is  not  the 
unbought  deference  to  his  opin- 
ion, the  respect  to  his  acquire- 
ments, the  obedience  to  his  counsel, 
something  in  the  contract  he  makes 
with  the  world  1  Does  he  not  recog- 
nise, every  day  of  his  life,  that  he 
is  not  measured  by  the  dimensions 
of  the  small  house  he  resides  in,  or 
the  humble  qualities  of  the  hack  he 
rides,  but  that  he  has  an  acceptance 
in  society  totally  removed  from 
every  question  of  his  fortune  ? 

In  the  great  lottery  we  call  life, 
the  prizes  differ  in  many  things 
besides  degree.  If  the  man  of  high 
ambition  determine  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  attain  a  station  of  eminence 
and  power,  it  may  be  that  his  intel- 
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lectual  equal,  fonder  of  ease,  more 
disposed  to  tranquillity,  will  settle 
down  with  a  career  that  at  the  very 
best  will  only  remove  him  a  step 
above  poverty;  and  shall  we  dare  to 
say  that  either  is  wrong?  My  bro- 
ther the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a  great 
man,  no  doubt.  The  mace  is  a  splen- 
did club,  and  the  woolsack  a  most 
luxurious  sofa;  but  as  I  walk  my 
village  rounds  of  a  summer's  morn- 
ing, inhaling  perfume  of  earth  and 
plant,  following  with  my  eye  the 
ever-mounting  lark,  have  I  not  a 
lighter  heart,  a  freer  step,  a  less 
wearied  head  1  Have  I  not  risen 
refreshed  from  sleep1?  not  night- 
mared  by  the  cutting  sarcasms  of 
some  noble  earl  on  my  fresh-gilt 
coronet,  some  slighting  allusion  to 
my  "  newness  in  that  place  "  1  De- 
pend upon  it,  the  grand  law  of 
compensation  which  we  recognise 
throughout  universal  nature  ex- 
tends to  the  artificial  conditions  of 
daily  life,  and  regulates  the  action 
and  adjusts  the  inequalities  of  our 
social  state. 

What  is  a  viceroy  or  a  colonial 
governor  1  A  man  of  eminence  and 
ability,  doubtless,  but  who  is  satis- 
fied to  estrange  himself  from  home 
and  country,  and  occupy  himself 
with  cares  and  interests  totally  new 
and  strange  to  him,  for  some  five 
or  fifteen  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
plus  a  great  variety  of  other  things, 
which  to  certain  minds  unquestion- 
ably represent  high  value — the  sta- 
tion, the  power,  the  prestige  of  a 
great  position,  with  all  its  surround- 
ings of  deference  and  homage. 
Large  as  his  salary  is,  it  is  the  least 
distinctive  feature  of  his  high  office. 
In  every  attribute  of  rank  the  man 
is  a  king.  In  his  presence  the 
wisest  and  the  most  gifted  do  no 
more  than  insinuate  the  words  of 
their  wisdom,  and  beauty  retires 
curtsying,  after  a  few  common- 
places from  his  lips.  Why,  through 
all  the  employments  of  life,  who 
ever  attains  to  the  like  of  this  ? 
His  presence  is  an  honour,  his  no- 
tice is  fame.  To  be  his  guest  is  a 
distinction  for  a  day;  to  be  his 
host  is  to  be  illustrious  for  a  life- 
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time.  Are  these  things  nothing  1 
Ask  the  noble  earl,  as  he  sits  in  his 
howdah ;  ask  my  lord  marquis,  as 
he  rides  forth  with  a  glittering  staff. 

Did  any  one,  even  Mr  B.  C.  him- 
self, ever  imagine  that  Mr  Macready 
ought  to  be  pensioned  after  he  had 
played  Cardinal  Wolsey?  Was  it 
ever  proposed,  even  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  Mr  Kean  should  have 
"a  retiring  allowance  when  he  had 
taken  off  his  robes  as  Henry  IV.  1 
These  eminent  men  were,  however, 
just  as  real,  just  as  actual,  during 
their  brief  hour  on  the  stage,  as 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  or  the 
"Lord  High."  They  were  there 
under  a  precisely  similar  compact. 
They  had  to  represent  a  state  which 
had  no  permanence,  and  a  power 
that  had  no  stability.  They  were  to 
utter  words  which  would  be  ridicu- 
lous from  their  lips  to-morrow,  and 
to  assume  a  port  and  bearing  that 
must  be  abandoned  when  they  re- 
tired to  change  their  clothes. 

It  is  one  of  my  very  oldest  memo- 
ries as  a  boy  that  I  dined  in  com- 
pany with  Charles  Kemble.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talking,  and  a 
fair  share  of  wine-drinking.  In  the 
course  of  the  former  came  the  ques- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution  of 
'30,  and  the  conduct  of  the  French 
King  on  that  occasion.  Kemble 
took  no  part  in  the  discussion  ;  he 
listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  filled 
his  glass  and  emptied  it,  but  never 
spoke.  At  last,  when  each  speaker 
appeared  to  have  said  his  say,  and 
the  subject  approached  exhaustion, 
the  great  actor,  with  the  solemnity 
of  a  judge  in  a  charge,  and  with  a 
grand  resonance  of  voice,  said : 
"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  sirs ;  Charles 
X.  has  forfeited  a — a — a  right  good 
engagement !  "  And  that  was  ex- 
actly the  measure  that  he  and  all 
his  tribe  took,  and  are  now  taking, 
of  kings  and  rulers — and  let  us  pro- 
fit by  it.  The  colonial  king  has  his 
"engagement ;"  it  is  defined  exactly 
like  the  actor's.  He  is  to  play  certain 
parts,  and  for  so  many  nights  ;  he 
is  to  strut  his  hour  in  the  very  fin- 
est of  properties,  and  is  sure,  which 
the  actor  is  not  always,  of  a  certain 
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amount  of  applause.  No  living 
creature  believes  seriously  in  him, 
far  less  he  himself,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  impassioned  moment  or 
other  like  that  in  which  I  once  knew 
Othello  so  far  carried  away  that  he 
flung  lago  into  the  orchestra. 

Pension  Carlisle,  pension  Storks, 
if  you  will ;  but  be  just  as  well  as 
generous,  and  take  care  that  you 
provide  for  Paul  Bedford  and  Buck- 
stone. 

In  Archbishop  Whately's  'His- 
toric Doubts/  we  find  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  first  emperor  can  be 
disproven  by  the  very  train  of  argu- 
ment employed  to  deny  the  apos- 
tles. Let  me  suggest  the  converse 
of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  and  ask, 
Is  there  a  word  you  can  say  for  the 
Viceroy  you  cannot  equally  say 
for  the  actor  1  Have  you  an  argu- 
ment for  him  who  governs  St  Hel- 
ena that  will  not  equally  apply  to 
him  who  struts  his  hour  at  the 
Haymarket '? 

I  perceive  that  the  writer  of  a 
letter  to  the  '  Times ;  advocates  the 
claims  of  the  ex-Governors,  on  the 
plausible  plea  that  it  is  exactly  the 
very  men  who  best  represent  the  dig- 
nity of  the  station — best  reflect  the 
splendour  of  the  Sovereign — who 
come  back  poor  and  penniless  from 
the  high  office :  while  the  penuri- 
ous Governor,  who  has  given  dis- 
satisfaction everywhere,  made  the 
colony  half  rebellious  by  his  nar- 
row economies,  and  degraded  his 
station  by  contemptible  savings, 
comes  back  wealthy  and  affluent — 
self-pensioned,  in  fact,  and  inde- 
pendent. 

To  meet  this  end,  the  writer  sug- 
gests that  the  Crown,  as  advised 
thereon,  should  have  a  discretion- 
ary power  of  rewarding  the  well- 
doer and  refusing  the  claim  of  the 
unmeriting,  which  would  distinctly 
separate  the  case  of  the  worthy  ser- 
vant of  the  Sovereign  from  that  of 
him  who  only  employed  his  office 
to  enrich  himself. 

There  is  a  certain  shallow — it  is 
very  shallow  —  plausibility  about 
this  that  attracts  at  first  sight  ; 
and  there  would  unquestionably  be 
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some  force  in  it,  if  dinner-giving 
and  hospitalities  generally  were  the 
first  requisites  of  a  colonial  ruler  ; 
but  I  cannot  admit  this.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  man  who  admin- 
isters India  or  Canada,  or  even 
Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  is  only  an 
expatriated  Lord  Mayor.  I  will 
not  willingly  consent  to  accept  it 
as  qualification  for  a  high  trust 
that  a  man  has  a  good  cook  and  an 
admirable  cellar,  and  an  ostenta- 
tious tendency  to  display  the  merits 
of  both.  Mind,  I  am  no  ascetic 
who  say  this :  I  like  good  dinners ; 
I  like  occasionally — only  occasion- 
ally though  —  very  good  dinners. 
I  feel  with  a  clever  countryman 
who  said  he  liked  being  asked  out 
to  dine,  "  it  was  flattering,  and  it 
was  nourishing;"  but  with  all  this 
I  should  never  think  of  "  elevating 
my  host"  to  the  dignity  of  high 
statesmanship  on  the  mere  plea  of 
his  hospitality. 

We  have  had  some  able  men  in 
our  dependencies  who  were  not  in 
the  least  given  to  social  enjoyments, 
who  neither  understood  them  for 
themselves  nor  thought  of  them  for 
others — Sir  Charles  Napier,  for  in- 
stance. And  who,  let  me  ask,  would 
have  lost  the  services  of  such  a  man 
to  the  State,  because  he  had  not 
the  tastes  of  a  Sir  William  Curtis, 
nor  could  add  a  "  Cubitt "  to  his 
stature  ? 

All  discretionary  powers  are,  be- 
sides, abuses.  They  are  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  of  official  jobbery  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  end  of  bickering 
and  complaining  on  the  merits  of 
this  and  the  shortcomings  of  that 
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man.  Not  to  say  that  such  a  sys- 
tem as  this  writer  recommends 
would  place  a  Government  in  the 
false  position  of  rewarding  extrava- 
gance and  offering  a  premium  for 
profusion,  and  holding  up  for  an 
example  to  our  colonial  fellow-sub- 
jects the  very  habits  and  tastes 
which  are  the  bane  and  destruction 
of  young  communities. 

Can  any  one  imagine  a  Cabinet 
Council  sitting  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  ex-Governor  of  St  Helena 
had  or  had  not  entertained  the  offi- 
cers of  the  509th  Foot  on  their  re- 
turn from  India,  or  whether  he  of 
Heligoland  had  really  fed  his  family 
on  molluscs  during  all  the  time  of 
his  administration,  and  sold  the 
shells  as  magnesia1?  There  could 
be  but  one  undeniable  test  of  an 
ex-Governor's  due  claim  to  a  pen- 
sion, since  on  the  question  of  a 
man's  hospitalities  evidence  would 
vary  to  eternity.  There  are  those 
whose  buttermilk  is  better  than 
their  neighbours'  bordeaux.  I  re- 
peat, there  could  be  but  one  test  as 
to  the  claim ;  and  as  we  read  in  a 
police  sheet,  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  arrest,  the  two  words,  "  Drunk 
and  Disorderly/'  so  should  any  com- 
mission on  pensions  accept  as  valid 
grounds  for  a  pension,  "  Extrava- 
gant and  a  Bankrupt." 

To  talk  of  these  men  as  ill-used, 
or  their  case  as  a  hard  one,  is  simply 
nonsense  !  You  might  as  well  say 
that  the  man  you  asked  to  dinner 
to-day  has  a  legitimate  ground  of 
complaint  against  you  because  you 
have  not  invited  him  to  breakfast 
to-morrow. 
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COMING  events  cast  their  shadows 
before.  And  a  very  disagreeable 
shadow  it  is  which  now  rests  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
They  feel  the  "  cold  shade  "  of  the 
Opposition  benches  already  stealing 
over  them.  The  reign  of  the  once 
great  Whig  party  is  virtually  at  an 
end.  The  Ministry  is  doomed;  and 
in  full  view  of  its  coming  demise, 
the  Cabinet  is  breaking  up.  The 
present  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
are  passing  from  the  scene.  The 
retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston  can- 
not now  be  long  postponed.  Earl 
Kussell,  grown  somewhat  sick  of 
office  owing  to  his  recent  deplora- 
ble failures,  no  longer  aspires  to 
lead  a  Ministry.  The  field  is  open- 
ing for  new  men.  A  General  Elec- 
tion is  approaching,  which  will 
decide  the  fate  of  parties  and  poli- 
ticians for  several  years  to  come. 
And  with  an  eye  to  the  coming 
downfall  of  the  Ministry,  and  to  a 
fresh  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  present 
Cabinet  has  separated  himself  from 
his  colleagues,  announces  a  policy 
of  his  own,  and  bids  for  popularity 
on  an  entirely  new  basis. 

There  have  been  many  memor- 
able Wednesdays  since  the  present 
Ministry  took  office.  Black  days 
for  them, — but  days  ever-memor- 
able in  the  history  of  what  is  usu- 
ally, though  not  very  correctly,  styl- 
ed the  Conservative  reaction, — days 
signalised  by  successive  defeats  of 
the  various  Bills  directed  against 
the  Constitution  alike  in  State  and 
Church.  One  by  one,  on  these 
"  black  Wednesdays,"  the  Ministry 
have  seen  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures which  they  supported  knocked 
on  the  head.  But  Wednesday  the 
llth  of  May  1864  witnessed  a  dis- 
aster for  the  Ministry  worse  than 
any  which  had  gone  before.  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  knell  of  the 
Whigs  was  rung  by  a  member  of 
their  own  Cabinet. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  pre- 


sent Ministry  dies  hard.  Its  mem- 
bers have  been  willing  to  do  every- 
thing but  submit  to  an  extinction 
of  their  official  existence.  They 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
former  selves  ;  they  have  borrowed 
the  sentiments  of  the  Opposition; 
they  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  their  own  principles,  and  ap- 
parently glory  in  having  none. 
They  have  become  callous  to  the 
sneers  and  contempt  which  they 
have  incurred  by  the  abandonment 
of  all  the  pledges  by  which  they 
succeeded  in  getting  into  office. 
When  Lord  Russell,  in  his  fare- 
well speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, praised  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  predecessor,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
his  colleagues  and  party  submitted 
with  good  face  to  the  condemnation 
which  the  noble  Lord  pronounced 
alike  upon  himself  and  upon  them. 
And  they  chuckled,  rather  than 
fumed,  when  the  same  noble  Lord — 
the  parent  of  so  many  Reform  Bills — 
finally  gave  a  quietus  to  the  Reform 
mania  by  earnestly  counselling  the 
country  to  "Rest  and  be  thankful." 
In  these  two  speeches,  Lord  Rus- 
sell, with  a  candour  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  parallel,  virtually  pro- 
claimed that  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Conservative  Ministry 
was  overthrown,  and  upon  which 
the  Liberals  succeeded  to  power, 
were  either  monstrous  shams  or 
grand  errors.  But  the  Whigs  stood 
all  this,  and  more.  They  thought 
it  a  capital  stroke  to  adopt  the 
Conservative  principle,  seeing  that 
Conservatism  was  becoming  popu- 
lar. It  was  an  adroit  though  shame- 
less manoeuvre,  which  enabled 
them  to  retain  office  after  their 
old  programme  of  policy  had  been 
exploded;  and  for  this  great  ob- 
ject, they  were  not  over-sensitive 
as  to  what  people  said  of  their  pre- 
vious conduct.  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  the  dead,"  they  said.  "  The 
country  is  Conservative  now,  so 
therefore  are  we.  Nothing  sue- 
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ceeds  like  success  :  and  so  that  we 
keep  in  office,  all  else  may  be  dis- 
regarded." 

This  is  a  comfortable  creed.  And, 
protected  by  the  great  tact  and 
prestige  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Whigs  have  been  enabled  to  prac- 
tise it  alike  profitably  and  pleas- 
antly. But  on  the  llth  ultimo 
they  were  roughly  awakened  from 
their  sleep  on  the  rotten  roses.  A 
traitor  resolved  to  spoil  their  game, 
and  cut  out  a  new  one  for  himself. 
They  had  found  swimming  with 
the  tide  alike  easy  and  profitable, — 
they  had  been  intent  only  to  chime 
in  with  the  opinions  of  the  majo- 
rity. But  lo !  up  rose  Mr  Glad- 
stone, and  down  fell  all  their  hopes. 
To  their  dismay,  he  branded  their 
conduct  as  a  base  sham  and  as  a 
political  iniquity.  He  reopened 
the  long-smothered  feud  between 
Whiggery  and  Radicalism,  —  he 
hoisted  the  Radical  flag,  —  outdid 
Mr  Bright  in  the  revolutionary 
character  of  his  opinions. — and  of- 
fered himself  as  leader  to  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  future. 

All  parties  in  the  House  have 
sincerely  regretted  the  too  frequent 
absences  of  the  veteran  Premier, 
owing  to  indisposition ;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  before,  the 
Ministry  have  had  ample  reason  to 
deplore  the  temporary  want  of  his 
sagacious  leadership.  His  has  been 
the  tact  that  has  so  often  saved  the 
Ministry  from  fatal  defeat.  His 
have  been  the  vigorous  sense  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  public  feel- 
ing that  frequently  rallied  to  the 
side  of  the  Government  even  the 
support  of  the  Opposition.  His 
absence  is  all  that  is  needed  to  de- 
monstrate his  importance.  He  has 
been  the  Ministry.  His  name  has 
given  it  prestige;  his  popularity 
has  been  thrown  as  a  shield  over 
many  a  delinquent  colleague  or  sub- 
ordinate; and  often  has  his  wary 
sagacity  extricated  the  Ministry 
from  ruin  by  means  of  prompt  and 
adroit  concessions.  There  is  not 
another  man  on  the  Ministerial 
benches  in  the  Commons  that  can 
lead  the  House.  It  is  now  mani- 
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fest  also,  that  without  him  the 
Ministry  itself  cannot  keep  together. 
Ten  days  of  indisposition  on  his 
part  sufficed  to  breed  rivalry  and 
antagonism  among  his  colleagues, 
and  to  tempt  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  bid  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party,  which,  to  his 
prophetic  eye,  seemed  already  as 
good  as  vacant. 

It  transpired  the  night  before 
that  Mr  Gladstone  was  to  speak  for 
the  Government  in  support  of  the 
second  reading  of  Mr  Baines's  Bill ; 
but  it  was  not  suspected  that  he 
was  about  to  proclaim  for  himself  a 
new  political  programme.  Shortly 
before,  on  the  discussion  of  Mr 
Locke  King's  Bill  for  lowering  the 
county  franchise,  Lord  Palmerston, 
while  recording  his  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  took  care  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  effects  of  the 
measure  would  be  pernicious,  and, 
moreover,  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  deal  with  the  question  in  such  a 
manner,  and  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  generally  expected  that  Mr 
Gladstone  would  follow  a  similar 
course  in  regard  to  Mr  Baines's 
Bill — not,  indeed,  with  the  trench- 
ant sense  and  happy  levity  of  the 
Premier,  but  with  an  ample  display 
of  adroit  and  plausible  rhetoric. 
But  both  the  Ministry  and  the 
House  were  mistaken.  Mr  Glad- 
stone saw  his  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing a  coup — and  he  made  it.  His 
colleagues  listened  in  dismay,  but 
were  helpless.  He  was  up — he  was 
bent  on  his  work — there  was  no  stop- 
ping him.  They  quickly  saw  that  it 
was  no  mistake,  no  mere  drifting  by 
accident  into  a  wrong  groove.  They 
realised  the  position.  He  was 
throwing  them  overboard.  He  was 
repudiating  the  policy  by  which 
they  had  so  long  maintained  them- 
selves in  office.  More  suo,  the  most 
unstable  of  living  politicians  began 
by  lamenting  the  political  immoral- 
ity of  the  age.  He  "deprecated 
and  deplored"  the  existing  facts 
and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform.  "  I  will  not  go 
the  whole  length  of  my  honourable 
friend  (Mr  Baines)  in  respect  to 
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what  he  said  as  to  the  pledges  of 
Governments  and  parties  ;  but  I 
will  not  scruple  to  admit  that  so 
much  of  our  Parliamentary  history 
during  the  last  thirteen  years — that 
is,  since  the  vote  on  Mr  Locke  King's 
Bill  in  1851 — as  touches  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  is  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory chapter.  (Loud  cheers  from 
the  Liberals  below  the  gangway.) 
We  have  not  been  so  keenly  alive 
to  our  duties  in  this  matter  as  we 
ought  to  have  been,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  that  this  matter  should 
be  speedily  entertained  and  set- 
tled. (Renewed  cheering  below  the 
gangway.)"  He  denied  that  the 
political  quiet,  the  total  absence  of 
agitation,  and  even  the  almost  total 
absence  of  petitions,*  was  a  proof 
that  the  people  were  contented  with 
the  present  system  ;  but  he  gave 
no  reasons  for  his  denial.  He  then 
drew  the  picture  of  a  model  work- 
man, and  read  an  extract  from  an 
address  by  some  body  of  working- 
men,  in  which  they  spoke  gratefully 
and  kindly  of  Parliament  and  the 
upper  classes.  "I consider  these 
statements,"  he  said,  "  as  represent- 
ing not  only  the  sentiments  of  a 
particular  body  at  the  particular 
place  from  which  they  emanate, 
but  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
enlightened  working-men  of  the 
country."  Here  he  was  getting 
into  a  difficulty.  If  the  enlight- 
ened portion  of  the  working-classes 
were  so  grateful  to  Parliament  and 
the  upper  classes,  surely  they  should 
be  the  best  judges  of  what  is  good 
for  them  :  and  why,  then,  revolu- 
tionise a  system  with  which  they 
are  so  amply  content  1  Mr  Glad- 
stone saw  the  dilemma  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  his  solution  of  it  intro- 
duced the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  his  speech  : — "  It  may,  however, 
be  said  that  such  statements  prove 
the  existing  state  of  things  to  be 
satisfactory  —  (hear,  hear  !)  —  but 
what  I  would  say  in  reply  to  that 
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argument  is  this, — that  every  man 
who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated 
by  some  consideration  of  personal 
unfitness  or  political  danger  is  mor- 
ally entitled  to  come  within  the  pale 
of  tJie  Constitution"  Vehement 
cheering  from  the  Radicals,  counter 
cheers  from  the  Opposition,  and  a 
thrill  of  perturbation  and  anger  on 
the  part  of  the  Whigs,  greeted  this 
startling  declaration.  The  prin- 
ciple of  universal  suffrage  could  not 
be  proclaimed  more  broadly  or  em- 
phatically. It  does  not  matter, 
says  Mr  Gladstone,  whether  the 
existing  system  be  acceptable  to 
the  people  or  not,  for  no  system  is 
defensible  which  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  moral  right  of  every  man 
to  exercise  the  franchise.  That  is 
the  grand  principle  which  Mr  Glad- 
stone now  upholds.  Maintaining 
this  sweeping  principle,  he  considers 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  show  that 
there  would  be  any  advantage  or 
no  danger,  in  admitting  the  whole 
body  of  the  working-classes  to  the 
possession  of  the  franchise.  "  Every 
man  is  morally  entitled  to  it,"  he 
says  ;  and  he  maintains  that  it  de- 
volves upon  those  who  oppose  his 
project  to  show  that  any  harm 
would  result  from  it.  "  If  forty- 
nine  fiftieths  of  the  working-classes 
are  to  be  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise, it  is  upon  those  who  maintain 
that  exclusion  that  it  rests  to  show 
its  necessity."  Do  not  argue  by 
idle  inferences,  he  said ;  you  must 
establish  disqualification  or  political 
danger  by  actual  proof;  then  only, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  I  listen  to  you. 
He  might  as  well  have  said  at  once, 
"  All  are  entitled  to  the  franchise  ; 
and  not  until  they  have  got  the 
franchise,  and  have  shown  that  they 
are  unfit  to  use  it,  ought  any  man 
to  say  they  ought  not  to  have  it." 
Reasoning  a  priori,  like  the  old 
upholders  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man  " 
in  the  French  Convention,  Mr  Glad- 
stone would  land  us  in  universal 
suffrage  before  he  would  allow  us 


*  In  1860  thei-e  were  no  petitions  ;  in  1861  there  were  fourteen,  signed  by  2225 
persons  ;  in  1862  there  were  two,  signed  by  1097  persons  ;  in  1863  there  were 
no  petitions. 
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to  discuss  its  merits.  He  would 
have  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
before  he  permits  us  to  examine 
whether  it  is  a  pit  that  we  are 
walking  into.  "  Is  it  a  dagger  that 
I  see  before  me? "  "  By  no  means," 
replies  Mr  Gladstone  ;  "or  at  all 
events  you  have  no  business  to  in- 
quire." 

The  House  was  remarkably  full 
—  crowded  in  every  part.  The 
Radicals  always  muster  stanchly 
in  support  of  their  favourite  meas- 
ures;  and  the  Conservatives,  who 
have  grown  enthusiastic  in  conse- 
quence of  their  successive  triumphs 
on  all  constitutional  questions,  now 
attend  these  Wednesday  debates 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  But 
though  the  rank  and  file  on  either 
side  mustered  in  great  force,  com- 
paratively few  of  their  chiefs  were 
present ;  they  had  gone  to  her 
Majesty's  reception.  Mr  Whiteside, 
Lord  John  Manners,  and  Sir  John 
Pakington  were  alone  on  the  front 
bench  of  the  Opposition.  Mr  Dis- 
raeli was  at  the  reception.  In  all 
probability  Mr  Gladstone  had  rec- 
koned upon  the  absence  of  that 
formidable  adversary,  and,  with 
ignoble  prudence,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  accident  to  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  political 
arena  as  the  avowed  champion  of 
democracy ;  but  his  caution  availed 
him  little.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
escape  without  just  punishment  and 
exposure ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Mr 
Whiteside,  who  appeared  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Conservatives,  did  not 
fail  to  unmask  the  hypocrisy  and 
refute  the  fallacies  of  the  Cleon  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  political  pro- 
gramme of  the  Conservatives  to  ex- 
clude the  working-classes  from  a 
fair  share  of  the  franchise, — as  was 
shown  by  the  provision  which  was 
made  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  for  conferring 
the  franchise  upon  a  select  portion 
of  that  class.  Accordingly  Mr 
Cave,  who  in  an  excellent  speech 
had  led  off  the  opposition  to  Mr 
Baines's  Bill  by  moving  "  the  previ- 
ous question,"  stated  that  he  "had 
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chosen  this  form  as  evincing  no  hos- 
tility to  the  honourable  member's 
doctrine  that  the  working  -  classes 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation." Mr  Whiteside,  in  like 
manner,  said — u  So  little  inclination 
have  I  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
any  class  of  people,  that  when  a  Bill 
was  introduced  conferring  a  lodger 
and  educational  franchise,  I  thought 
it  was  wise."  At  the  very  outset 
of  his  speech,  by  a  happy  quota- 
tion, he  turned  the  tables  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr 
Gladstone  is  always  fond  of  de- 
nouncing "  political  immorality." 
It  is  one  of  his  pet  rhetorical  ex- 
pedients. Like  Joseph  Surface,  he 
is  never  so  impressive  as  when  in 
his  "moral  vein;"  and  the  noble 
sentiments  which  he  utters  on  such 
occasions  might  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  most  obdurate  Sir 
Peter  Teazle.  Unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  this  trick  of  debate,  he 
has  somewhat  staled  its  effect  by 
over -repetition.  His  antecedents 
are  by  this  time  tolerably  notori- 
ous ;  so  that,  while  listening  to  his 
highflown  ethical  homilies,  we  are 
irresistibly  reminded  of  that  pas- 
sage in  '  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel/ 
in  which  King  James  protests,  that 
"  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles 
laying  down  the  guilt  of  dissimula- 
tion, and  Steenie  lecturing  on  the 
turpitude  of  incontinence  !  "  No 
elaborate  study  of  the  columns  of 
*  Hansard '  was  needful  to  convict 
Mr  Gladstone  of  having  been  at 
least  as  great  a  sinner  in  this  mat- 
ter of  Reform  as  any  of  his  col- 
leagues whose  conduct  he  had  so 
freely  condemned.  When  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  were  counselled,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  to  withdraw  their 
Reform  Bill  in  1861,  Mr  Gladstone, 
in  supporting  the  Bill,  said  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  such  a  course,  and 
added — "  I  may,  at  all  events,  ven- 
ture to  say  for  myself,  that  in  my 
opinion  any  Ministry  which  should 
have  introduced  a  measure  such  as 
this  with  so  little  caution,  and  in  a 
shape  so  unfitted  to  undergo  dis- 
cussion, as  to  render  it  expedient 
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that  it  should  be  withdrawn,  with- 
out the  decision  of  the  House  being 
taken  on  it,  would  in  so  acting 
have  covered  itself  with  irretriev- 
able disgrace."  Nevertheless,  as  is 
well  known,  in  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, the  Bill  ivas  withdrawn;  yet 
Mr  Gladstone  acquiesced  in  that 
act  of  political  immorality,  and 
complacently  remained  in  the  Min- 
istry which  had  thus  "  covered  it- 
self with  irretrievable  disgrace." 
No  wonder  that  Mr  Gladstone 
winced  when  this  splendid  instance 
of  the  consistency  of  his  professions 
with  his  practice  was  cited  by  the 
fluent  orator.  Moreover,  asked  Mr 
Whiteside,  what  is  the  worth  of 
the  present  pretentious  display  of 
moral  indignation  on  the  part  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman1? 
And  amid  the  cheers  of  the  House, 
he  added — "  My  confident  belief 
is,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  making  the  speech 
which  we  have  heard,  never  im- 
agined that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  assent  to  his  pro- 
posal, but  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  safe  opportunity  and  a  good  oc- 
casion on  which  to  make  a  little 
political  capital.  .  .  .  When 
a  Conference  is  sitting  upon  Den- 
mark— and  there  is,  I  suppose,  a 
prospect  of  an  early  dissolution — it 
is  advisable  to  make  a  speech  which 
is  to  lead  to  nothing  (loud  cheers), 
and  to  announce  to  the  working- 
classes  of  this  country  that  at  some 
indefinite  time,  in  some  indefinite 
manner,  by  somebody,  nobody  can 
tell  whom,  a  Bill  will  be  introduced 
which  will  recognise  their  many  vir- 
tues and  acknowledge  their  growth 
in  knowledge  and  industry."  No 
one  can  forget  the  conduct  of  the 
Liberal  party  when  Lord  Derby's 
Government  proposed  to  add  large- 
ly to  the  constituencies  by  enrolling 
the  picked  classes  of  the  unen- 
franchised portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. Referring  to  that  occasion, 
Mr  Whiteside  said  : — 

"  I  maintain  that  there  is  in  the  re- 
cords of  Parliament  nothing  so  unjusti- 
fiable or  so  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to 
reason,  justice,  or  common  sense,  as  the 
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abstract  resolution  carried  by  Earl  Rus- 
sell to  prevent  the  discussion  of  a  Re- 
form Bill  ;  not  to  advance  reform,  but 
to  oust  the  Government,  and  seize  upon 
power.  (Cheers.)  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Leeds  talked  about  education. 
There  lies  the  Bill  that  provided  an  edu- 
cational franchise.  You  refused  to  give  it. 
It  contained  clauses  providing  a  lodger 
franchise,  on  the  ground  that  the  clerk 
in  a  bank  who  paid  five  times  as  much 
rent  as  that  of  the  house  which  you 
make  the  basis  of  the  franchise  had  a 
better  claim  to  be  an  elector  than  the  £6 
man  who  is  engaged  in  daily  toil  all  his 
life.  You  refused  to  allow  that  to  be 
considered.  Vast  bodies  of  educated 
gentlemen  were  to  be  enfranchised. 
You  refused  to  allow  that  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time.  You  voted  for  an 
abstract  resolution — a  course  which,  if 
generally  acted  upon,  would  make  your 
proceedings  ridiculous,  your  debates  im- 
possible, and  would  convert  your  assem- 
bly into  a  mere  conclave  of  factious  men 
who  are  looking  out  for  some  pretext  to 
prevent  the  discussion  of  a  measure 
which,  according  to  their  avowed  opin- 
ions, it  ought  to  be  the  dearest  object 
of  their  hearts  to  promote." 

Mr  Whiteside  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  following  impres- 
sive sentences  : — 

"  Those  who  assert  and  advocate  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  great  increase  of 
democratic  power  in  the  State  will  allow 
me  to  refer,  not  merely  to  what  is  pass- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  at  the  present 
hour,  but  to  the  whole  page  of  history. 
According  as  you  have  strengthened 
democratic  influence  until  it  became 
overwhelming,  liberty  in  every  State  has 
fallen.  Look  at  the  patrician  Senate  of 
Rome  when  supplanted  by  democracy  : 
it  fell  beneath  the  military  power. 
Look  at  the  brilliant  commonwealths  of 
Italy.  They  had  their  day,  and,  with 
one  striking  exception  [aristocratic  Ve- 
nice], they  quickly  fell. 

'  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a 

State, 

An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust,  and  when 
Can  man  its  shattered  splendours  reno- 
vate?' 

A  step  in  the  wrong  direction  may  be 
fatal  to  the  greatness  of  a  State.  I, 
therefore,  ask  the  House  to  refuse  its 
assent  to  an  experiment,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
and  to  preserve  to  posterity  the  incal- 
culable blessings  which  gentlemen  bring- 
ing forward  this  motion  admit  that 
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the  people  ought  to  possess,  and  may 
they  long  continue  to  enjoy.  (Loud 
cheers.) " 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
in  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
the  Bill  was  successfully  opposed 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  nor 
need  we  offer  any  of  our  own.  The 
Bill  had  no  chance  of  success,  and 
was  thrown  out  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  In  a  House  which 
numbered  536  members,  including 
those  who  paired,  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  56  against  the  measure. 
The  result  of  the  division  was  a 
grand  triumph  for  the  Conservative 
party;  but  the  Radicals,  although 
defeated,  were  at  least  equally  elat- 
ed. "We  have  got  a  leader  at 
last ! "  they  exclaimed;  and  the  ex- 
citement in  the  lobbies  and  in  the 
refreshment  -  room,  caused  by  the 
new  attitude  assumed  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone, has  not  been  equalled  for 
many  years.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  Mr  Gladstone  now "? "  asked  a 
member  of  Mr  Bright.  "He  has 
gone  farther  than  I  have  done," 
was  the  reply.  Yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  adhesion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  unmingled  joy  to  the  heart 
of  the  burly  member  for  Birming- 
ham. When  Coriolanus  deserted 
Rome  to  join  the  ranks  of  her  ene- 
mies, Aufidius,  of  all  the  Volscians, 
felt  the  least  sensation  of  triumph, 
for  he  had  a  melancholy  foreboding 
that  the  days  of  his  leadership  were 
numbered,  and  that  the  supreme 
command  would  ere  long  devolve 
upon  the  brilliant  and  audacious 
renegade.  But,  apart  from  indi- 
vidual interests  and  ambitions, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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transactions  of  that  memorable 
evening  were  of  immense  signifi- 
cance for  the  future.  The  great  crisis 
of  parties  had  come  at  last.  The 
reign  of  political  indifferentism.  in- 
augurated by  Lord  Palmerston,  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  Whigs  alone 
were  downcast.  Twenty  of  their 
members  joined  with  the  Conserva- 
tives in  defeating  the  Bill,  and  in  ex- 
pressing their  hostility  to  the  views 
of  Mr  Gladstone.  The  Liberal 
party  was  broken  up,  severed  into 
hostile  camps ;  and  the  days  of  the 
Ministry  were  numbered.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  members,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr  Hennessy,  voted  for  the 
Bill.  Between  them  and  the  Radi- 
cals there  is  a  perfect  community 
of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  By 
lowering  the  franchise,  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  will  become  su- 
preme in  the  constituencies  of  Ire- 
land, just  as  the  same  measure 
would  give  an  ascendancy  to  the 
Radical  party  in  the  constituencies 
of  England  and  Scotland.  Accord- 
ingly the  newspapers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  are  as  exultant  at 
the  conversion  of  Mr  Gladstone  to 
democracy  as  are  the  Radicals 
themselves.  "  We,  too,  have  got  a 
leader  !  "  is  their  cry.  In  fact  the 
conversion  (as  they  term  it)  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  has  created  a  fury  of  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  Radical 
and  Catholic  newspapers  at  least  as 
remarkable  as  any  of  the  kind 
which  the  present  generation  has 
witnessed.* 

Mr  Gladstone  has  been  coquet- 
ting with  Radicalism  for  nearly 
four  years.  He  is  intensely  ambi- 
tious. He  aspires  to  become  the 


*  The  'Morning  Star'  exults  at  the  accession  of  Mr  Gladstone  to  the  ranks  of 
democracy  in  the  following  terms : — "  He  is  the  representative  of  the  unrepresented. 
He  has  been  converted  by  Mr  Bright,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  converted  by  Mr 
Cobden.  In  the  forty  or  fifty  minutes  of  yesterday  afternoon  during  which  he  held 
the  Commons  under  a  spell  of  enthusiasm  or  of  hostility,  our  political  history  passed 
into  a  new  epoch.  In  a  speech  of  tremendous  power  and  courage,  he  proclaimed  his 
adoption  of  principles  that  are  either  the  most  revolutionary  or  the  most  conserva- 
tive— the  most  fatal  or  the  most  salutary,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  they  are  regarded.  The  extremest  Radical  below  the  ministerial  gangway 
could  not  wish  to  hear  broader  doctrines  enunciated  in  a  bolder  spirit.  Chartism 
itself  did  not  assert  more  than  the  title  to  the  franchise  of  '  every  man  not  inca- 
pacitated by  personal  unfitness  or  political  danger. '  " 
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leader  of  a  great  party,  in  order 
that  he  may  attain  the  premier- 
ship ;  and  he  cares  little  what  that 
party  is,  or  how  its  policy  may  affect 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  if 
he  can  only  secure  his  own  personal 
advancement.  Twelve  years  ago, 
he  finally  broke  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party  from  jealousy  of  Mr 
Disraeli.  He  saw  that  if  he  re- 
mained, as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  his  earlier  career,  with 
the  Conservatives,  the  most  that 
he  could  hope  for  would  be  a 
divided  supremacy.  But  after  a 
brief  triumph  during  the  premier- 
ship of  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Peelite 
party  dwindled,  and  became  inca- 
pable of  independent  existence. 
It  was  subject  to  that  law  of  nature 
which  denies  fertility  to  hybrids  ; 
and  its  constituent  members,  not 
possessing  sufficient  moral  courage 
to  reconcile  themselves  with  the 
friends  whom  they  had  whilome 
scurvily  abandoned,  made  common 
cause  with  the  Whigs,  little  doubt- 
ing that,  by  the  exercise  of  their 
unscrupulous  talents,  they  might 
soon  supplant  the  legitimate  leaders 
of  that  ancient  but  debilitated  corps. 
Failing  Dogberry  and  Verges,  the 
antiquated  masters  of  the  watch,  it 
seemed  to  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone a  most  natural  thing  that  he 
should  be  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  chief  constable.  Of  late  years, 
apparently,  he  has  had  misgivings 
that  in  this  expectation  also  he 
should  be  baulked.  He  has  no 
powerful  connections,  as  the  Greys, 
Kussells,  and  other  members  of 
the  great  Whig  families  have  ;  and, 
with  a  view  to  strengthen  his 
position,  he  began  to  pay  court 
to  Mr  Bright.  He  conciliated 
the  Radicals  by  ever  and  anon 
introducing  into  his  budgets  some 
features  of  the  Manchester  school 
of  finance.  And  by  his  stub- 
born, though  not  unyielding,  op- 
position to  the  expenditure  upon 
the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments for  the  national  defence,  by 
a  cheese  -  paring  niggardliness  in 
matters  where  liberality  ought  to 
have  been  exhibited,  and  by  his 
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well-known  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Peace  Party,  he  still 
further  attracted  their  regard,  and 
began  to  be  looked  to  by  them  as 
their  possible  leader  in  the  future. 
By  gaining  him,  they  felt  they 
would  rise  greatly  in  public  esti- 
mation,— the  gulf  which  separated 
them  from  office  would  no  longer 
remain  impassable, — and  with  him 
as  Premier,  they  might  do  great 
things,  and  make  no  end  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  existing  insti- 
tutions of  the  realm.  By  gaining 
them,  again,  Mr  Gladstone  calcu- 
lated he  should  be  able  to  balance 
the  power  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies, and,  aided  by  the  reputation 
which  he  has  gained  rather  through 
glibness  than  through  soundness — 
more  because  he  is  a  dexterous 
speaker  than  because  he  is  an  accu- 
rate thinker — force  his  way  to  the 
Premiership.  But  the  very  means 
which  he  took  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion have  contributed  to  produce  the 
failure  of  his  hopes,  which  has  now 
led  him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  De- 
mocratic party.  The  Whigs  have  not 
relished  his  coquetting  with  Radi- 
calism on  his  own  particular  ac- 
count; though  collectively,  when 
the  fit  is  on  them,  they  are  ready 
enough  to  interchange  amorous 
glances  with  that  unenticing  Deli- 
lah. His  notorious  proclivities  in 
that  direction  have,  as  they  are  well 
aware,  made  him  peculiarly  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  fastidious  Conserva- 
tives, whom  the  Whig  chiefs  know 
that  they  must  conciliate  if  the 
rule  of  Whiggery  is  to  be  main- 
tained a  little  longer.  And  it  must 
also  be  allowed,  despite  his  brilliant 
talents,  Mr  Gladstone  has  never 
shown  the  tact,  judgment,  and  con- 
ciliatory manner  which  are  requisite 
in  the  leader  of  a  party.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  account,  it  was 
recently  determined  that  not  Mr 
Gladstone,  but  Lord  Clarendon, 
should  be  the  official  leader  of  the 
Whigs.  We  stated  last  month  that 
Lord  Clarendon  had  joined  the 
Ministry  simply  with  a  view  to 
succeed  to  the  Premiership.  Since 
then,  the  severe  illness  of  Lord  Pal- 
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merston  has  precipitated  matters ; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as 
the  session  was  over  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  should  resign  the  Premiership, 
and  thereafter  occupy  a  position  in 
public  affairs  similar  to  that  which 
Lord  Lansdowne  so  long  held. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  to  be  the  new 
Premier.  Hence  the  mutiny  of  Mr 
Gladstone.  He  is  now  aware  that 
the  Whigs  will  not  have  him  at  the 
price  which  he,  in  his  exorbitant 
self-conceit,  has  named  as  the  equi- 
valent for  his  adherence.  His  is 
another  melancholy  instance  of  the 
fate  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
overtake  every  man  who  abandons 
principle  for  the  objects  of  his  own 
ambition.  Restless  and  intriguing, 
he  has  forfeited  the  right  to  be 
trusted  by  any  political  party  which 
retains  even  the  semblance  of  self- 
respect  ;  and,  though  his  services 
may  still  be  worth  the  purchasing 
— as  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  hire  a  mercenary 
champion — he  never  can  expect  to 
be  a  leader  in  that  high  sense  of 
the  term  which  the  English  instinct 
recognises  as  the  noblest  position 
to  which  a  subject  can  legitimately 
aspire. 

Mr  Gladstone's  rebellion  against 
the  Whigs  is  a  remarkable  incident, 
but  its  practical  effects  will  be  much 
less  important  than  is  generally 
imagined.  It  symbolises  a  great 
change,  but  it  will  not  produce  any 
great  change  of  itself.  The  Whig 
party  has  exhausted  its  last  resour- 
ces. For  thirty  years  it  has  main- 
tained its  ascendency  by  means  of 
coalitions.  From  1835  to  1841  it 
protracted  its  rule  by  purchasing 
the  support  of  O'Connell  and  his 
Tail.  From  1847  to  1855  it  main- 
tained its  power  by  forming  a  co- 
alition with  the  Peelites.  In  1859 
it  made  a  similar  coalition  with 
the  Radicals.  Irish  party,  Peelites, 
and  Radicals,  each  has  been  absorb- 
ed in  turn — all  have  been  cajoled 
to  lend  their  aid  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  the  Whigs.  But  all 
has  been  in  vain.  The  "great  Lib- 
eral party,"  the  aggregate  of  so  many 
coalitions,  is  on  its  last  legs,  and 
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the  devices  and  resources  by  which 
it  has  so  long  maintained  itself  are 
at  length  exhausted.  There  are  no 
more  coalitions  to  be  made,  for 
there  are  no  more  parties  or  sec- 
tions with  whom  they  may  combine. 
The  present  Liberal  party  is  used 
up, — the  present  Ministry  is  on  the 
eve  of  falling.  Mr  Gladstone,  like 
all  the  world,  sees  this ;  and,  wrath- 
ful at  his  own  claims  to  the  Pre- 
miership being  passed  over,  he  re- 
solves to  sever  his  fortunes  from 
those  of  the  Ministry,  and  gives  it 
a  parting  kick  to  notify  the  breach 
of  partnership  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern.  In  this  lies  the  real  im- 
portance of  Mr  Gladstone's  rebel- 
lion. It  is  as  a  symptom,  rather 
than  as  an  operative  cause,  that  his 
recent  conduct  is  important.  It  will 
affect  the  complexion  of  parties  in 
the  House — though  even  there  the 
changes  may  not  be  so  immediate 
as  is  generally  expected.  But  on 
the  politics  of  the  country,  Mr 
Gladstone's  pronunciamento  will  not 
have  the  slightest  effect.  The  cur- 
rent of  English  feeling  will  now  on, 
steady  and  conservative,  as  before. 
Englishmen  don't  care  for,  and 
have  never  acknowledged, "  abstract 
rights  "  of  any  kind  in  the  practical 
administration  of  affairs.  Mr  Glad- 
stone may  eulogise  abstract  rights, 
or  "  moral  rights  "  as  he  calls  them, 
as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  John  Bull 
will  listen  with  great  indifference. 
He  will  reply,  "  I  don't  give  a  straw 
for  your  moral  rights  :  I  want  the 
country  to  be  well  governed." 
France,  daring  her  first  Revolution, 
is  the  only  country  that  ever  tried 
to  apply  the  doctrine  of  abstract 
rights  to  practical  government ;  and, 
short-lived  as  the  experiment  was, 
we  need  not  say  how  frightful  was 
the  catastrophe  that  ensued.  Cer- 
tainly, if  men  have  a  "moral  right " 
to  anything,  they  have  it  to  the  pos- 
session of  life  and  property ;  but  the 
champions  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
the  elect  of  universal  suffrage,  held 
a  different  view,  and  took  off  heads 
and  confiscated  property  at  their 
pleasure.  Mr  Gladstone  is  too  well 
versed  in  history  not  to  be  thor- 
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oughly  aware  of  this.  We  shall 
not  do  him  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  his  convictions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  his  language.  We  give 
him  credit  for  a  higher  degree  of 
capacity  and  more  real  sense  than 
he  has  chosen  for  the  moment  to 
display.  We  are  content  to  be- 
lieve that  his  speech  was  a  piece  of 
political  jugglery, — a  fresh  example 
of  that  immorality  which  he  affected 
to  censure.  It  was  a  flourish  to  cap- 
tivate the  Radicals.  If  he  can  ob- 
tain their  support — if  he  can  be- 
come the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
of  the  future,  what  matters  it  if  he 
cannot  act  up  to  his  present  pro- 
fessions ? 

There  was  another  reason  why 
Mr  Gladstone  should  make  hisjoro- 
nunciamento  without  further  delay. 
The  Conference  is  proving  a  failure. 
At  the  meeting  on  the  17th  ult. 
Prussia  and  Austria  declared  that 
they  were  no  longer  bound  by  the 
Treaty  of  1852,  and  maintain  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be 
indissolubly  united,  and  either 
wholly  separated  from  Denmark,  or 
at  most  only  linked  to  Denmark 
by  a  dynastic  union.  England,  and 
Russia  to  some  extent,  adhered  to 
the  Treaty  of  1852.  France  refused 
to  express  an  opinion.  And  Den- 
mark, while  stating  that  she  was 
ready  to  make  a  total  cession  of  Hol- 
stein, declared  that  she  would  not 
abate  one  inch  of  her  right  to  Schles- 
wig as  an  integral  part  of  the  king- 
dom. In  consequence  of  this  open 
rupture,  the  Conference  was  adjourn- 
ed for  eleven  days,  till  the  28th;  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  symptoms  of  a 
pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Now,  it  is  rumoured  that,  if  the  Con- 
ference fails,  the  Palmerston  Minis- 
try is  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  the 
German  Powers.  That  rumour  may 
have  some  foundation  ;  for,  in  the 
the  hands  of  Earl  Russell,  England 
has  already  incurred  such  humilia- 
tion, that  men  may  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  she  can  hardly  hope 
to  recover  her  influence  without 
putting  forth  her  material  power. 
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We  are  not  of  that  opinion.  We 
believe  that  the  difficulty  might  be 
solved  and  the  peace  of  Europe  pre- 
served, if  we  had  wiser  heads  to 
direct,  and  abler  spirits  to  animate 
our  councils ;  but  it  is  possible  that, 
through  Whig  imbecility,  we  may 
be  drifting  into  a  war,  and  that,  in 
the  despair  of  extrication,  the  pre- 
sent Ministry  may  expedite  the 
crisis  which  their  miserable  mis- 
management has  provoked. 

This  is  a  fresh  reason  for  Mr 
Gladstone's  mutiny.  As  a  matter 
of  personal  ambition,  he  does  not 
like  to  have  Lord  Clarendon  put 
over  his  head  as  Premier;  and  as 
a  question  of  general  policy,  he  is 
opposed  to  the  war  which  the  Min- 
istry have,  or  at  least  are  supposed 
to  have,  in  contemplation.  In  his 
view  they  are  already  doomed, 
whether  the  result  be  war  or  peace ; 
so,  with  that  ignoble  instinct  which 
leads  the  meaner  animals  to  aban- 
don a  tottering  edifice,  he  has  al- 
ready loosened  his  connection  with 
them,  and  is  preparing  for  an  im- 
mediate escape.  He  has  indicated, 
pretty  clearly,  the  mansion  to  which 
he  will  next  resort,  but  he  still  lin- 
gers on  the  premises  of  the  Whigs. 
It  argues  ill  for  the  confidence  of  the 
latter  in  the  stability  of  their  tene- 
ment that  they  have  not  had  the 
courage  at  once  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous an  inmate.  Time  was  when 
the  high-spirited  Palmerston  would 
not  have  brooked  such  open  defiance 
of  his  authority;  but  with  increasing 
years  the  blood  flows  languidly,  and 
the  veteran  becomes  callous  to  in- 
stances of  insubordination  and  re- 
bellion, which  once  would  have 
been  speedily  repressed.  But  this 
state  of  affairs  cannot  endure  much 
longer.  A  crisis  of  parties  is  tak- 
ing place  at  home — a  crisis  in  the 
war  is  imminent  abroad.  The 
session  of  Parliament  is  far  ad- 
vanced, and  it  has  been  wholly 
wasted,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  ter- 
minate without  the  occurrence  of 
events  which  will  make  it  memor- 
able in  our  annals. 
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regarding,  602  et  seq. 
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